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Germany as It 
By Mr. Fr. NEUERBOURG 






Of the Commerz-und Privat-Bank, Berlin, Hamburg 


ANKERS are by nature no diplo- 
mats. Speech may have been 
given to men to conceal their thoughts 
as Talleyrand avers, but we bankers 
generally say what we think and some- 
times rather forcefully. So if some of 
my remarks seem blunt, kindly lay it to 
what the disciples of Freud would call 
_ my occupational complex. 

Two years ago Germany, appealing 
through your new Secretary of State 
to the American people, offered to pay 
in reparation whatever sum the Presi- 
dent of the United States should. after 
investigation determine as just and 
within our capabilities. We have like- 
- wise and without reservations declared 
` our willingness to abide by the decision 
of an impartial tribunal as proposed 
recently by your Government. Both 
of these offers, however, unprece- 
dented as they were in the history of 
the world, have been rejected. 

At the request of the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Great Britain and also guided 
by the counsel that came from your 
country, we thereupon submitted on 
the second day of May to the Allied 
and Associated Governments a definite 
offer stating what we sincerely believe 
is the present maximum that Germany 
is able to pay for reparations. 

If the sum total does not seem suffi- 
clent to you, there remains our offer to 
accept the judgment of experts. If our 
guarantees are considered unsatisfac- 
tory, I must reply: What more can we 
gwe than our Rhineland, all the posses- 
sions and sources of revenue.of the 
Reich and the Federal States in any 
form the reparation commission or a 
loan-syndicate may determine, and in 
addition the solemn promise to take what- 
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ever legislative’ steps shall be considered 
necessary by our adversaries to assure 
the full coöperation of German industry 
and the prompt meeting of all our 
obligations. ' 


- EVACUATION OF THE RUHR 


Could we go any farther? France 
answers— Yes, and calls our request for 
an early evacuation of the Ruhr in- 
sulting. But are you aware, as I, 
coming from the Rhineland and know- 
ing the Ruhr, am aware, that even the 
Imperial Germany of pre-war days 
never dared to place garrisons in this 
district, fearing the sullen hostility 
towards force of the miners and factory’ 
workers? And can you imagine these 


-men, revolting against their own sol- 


diery, working willingly at the command 
of a foreign army? No, the request for 
evacuation is with us not a question of 
prestige—in that we concede the victor 
the right of way—but a question of 
common sense. If you want us to 
work you must permit us to work un- 
molested. Have as many Allied civilian 
control commissions as you want any- 
where, although their expenses are sap- 
ping our strength for reparations. But 
soldiers: no—unless you want to incite 
sabotage, bloodshed and open rebellion. 

German industry is ready for sacri- 
fices to the utmost of its ability, pledg- 
ing its physical assets as a guarantee of 
good faith. Finance:and trade are 
willing, and labor, I know, will waive 
what it considers its most precious 
right gained during the revolution—— 
the eight-hour day. But at the end of 
the long and dark road which you 
expect us to travel, we must be able to 
distinguish a faint glimmer of light; 
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e e 
working conditions must not be made 
unbearable and enough tools must be 
left us to do the job. 


Give Us a CHANCE 


The proposal to raise the immediate 
money needed by France through an 
international loan seems of doubtful 
wisdom, for our credit is low. I am 
certain, however, that if we are given a 
breathing spell and a small loan to 


cover part of the interest during the. 


period of the moratorium, we can set 
our house in order, reéstablish confi- 
dence in our financial stability, and 
come to that definite settlement of our 
obligations which we all desire. 

Germany’s productive capacity to- 
day is only 60 per cent of the pre-war 
figure. Our agricultural and our basis 
of raw materials have been reduced far 
beyond the reduction of our popula- 
tion. As a consequence of the war and 
the Versailles Treaty our economic 
life has been completely disorganized. 
Long undernourishment has impaired 
the physical capacity of the German 
worker. Political upheaval and the 
hopelessness of our task have under- 
mined his will to work. We no 
longer know the incentive of saving; 
the earnings of each day are consumed 
immediately for they may disappear 
overnight. | 

Give us, however, the possibility to 
lay out the work ahead of us, to plan 
intelligently; give us a chance to stabi- 
lize our currency on the solid rock of a 
definite settlement and you will see 
German capital and labor set them- 
selves resolutely to the task, for beyond 
the rebuilding of the devastated regions 
and the fulfillment of the other obliga- 
tions imposed. upon us, we shall be able 
then to see some possibility of rebuild- 
Ing our own country and our future. 

There is a law of self-preservation 
working in all things animate and in- 
animate subjected to an excessive 


pressure. They are not crushed as 
long as they are able to find an escape 
to a lower level. Economic pressure 
is thus equalized by the lowering of 
standards, in our case the value of cur- 
rency. There is no sinister design, it 
is all a natural reaction. But as there 
exists a load limit beyond which you 
cannot expect to keep a vessel afloat, 
so a nation founders that is burdened 
with the unbearable. 


Tue FRENCH Impasse 


The excessiveness of the demands 
made upon us in the Treaty of Peace 
is today recognized even by France. 
What we ask is only the same right 
that you as individuals reserve for 
yourself as a protection against exag- 
gerated claims, the right of appeal to 
a higher court. For the judgment of 
Versailles was not that of an impartial 
tribunal, but the outcome of political 
compromise in a conference still ani- 
mated by the feelings of war. 

Understand me well, I do not hold 
France unjustified. She needs imme- 
diate money and future security. Im- 
mediate money means giving Germany 
a chance at recuperation. Future secu- 
rity means either your guarantee or a 
Germany so crippled and hampered 
that no reparations at all would be 
possible to her. And there you have 
the French impasse. 

One of your able economic experts, 
Dr. Anderson of the Chase National 
Bank, who certainly is not pro-German, 
recently stated in a very clear and dis- 
passionate review of the whole situa- 
tion, that neither faith on the side of 
Germany, nor lust of conquest on the 
side of France were responsible for the 
present debacle, but that two weak 
democratic governments, afraid of 
their people, had stumbled into am 
impasse from which there seems no 
way out except under Anglo-American 
leadership. 


“ GERMANY AS It Is TODAY 3 


“What we observe in the Ruhr is war 
swith the weapons of peace. And I only 
hope that a future Corneille will not 
have to write of its ending “Le combat 
cessa faute de combattants.” The 
combat ended, there being no fighter 
left. 


Waar Evropr Has DoNE FOR 
ÅMERICA 


I have just come. fresh from a trip 
through your great country. The 
flaming smokestack-organ of your iron 
and steel district sounded the American 
Credo: Prosperity. The rich fields of 
your wheat and corn belt sang the vast- 
ness of your resources; heaven, land 
and water shouted the joy of life in 
that rediscovered lost paradise, Cali- 
fornia. And as I watched through 
three long hot days and nights from 
Los Angeles to New Orleans, the far- 
flung outposts of King Cotton’s realm, 
the tragedy of Europe, disunited as you 
are united, poor as you are rich, des- 
pairing.as you are confident, gripped 
me as never before. 

Nature gave you all of her riches, 
but Europe furnished you with the 
men to develop them. Make up the 
balance sheet of what you owe her and 
what you repaid to her. Thirty-six 
millions strong we have come to you 
from the shores of the old world, tilling 
your soil, digging your gold, your sil- 
ver, your coal, your copper and iron 
ores, building your railroads, and your 
magnificent cities, manning your ships, 
and fighting with you the battles for 
the attainment of your liberty and 
your union. 

And all the while our great markets 
at home have been kept open for you 
to sell your surplus, our hungry multi- 
tudes, our busy cotton mills, our fac- 
fories using your copper, have dèy by 
day, and year by year, helped to pile 
up, your wealth. Germany was your 
second best customer; but all have 


\ 
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contributed, great and small nations of 
Europe, each pouring of their blood 
into your melting pot, giving of. their 
wealth and their cultural heritage, 
making you what you are,—the big- 
gest, strongest, richest, and I hope the 
most just and generous nation of the 
world. 

. Since 1880 you have exported 30 
billions of dollars more than you have 
bought. There were decades when you 
exported 65 to 70 per cent of your cot- 
ton, 350 million to one billion dollars 
annually, 30 to 40 per cent of your 
wheat, up to a hundred million dollars 
of copper a year, taking from Europe 
only 50 per cent against the 65 to 80 
per cent you sold to her. Your national 
wealth, seven billions in 1850, has 
grown to 300-350 billions, until today 
you are richer than England, France, 
Italy, and Japan together. One hun- 
dred and fifty billions are still hidden in 
your public lands. You are the Rocke- 
feller among nations, and surely not 
unmindful of the obligations of great 
wealth. 


GERMAN POVERTY vs. AMERICAN 
WEALTH 


- Let me contrast with your prosper- 
ity the state of affairs in my own 
country. One of the richest nations of 
Europe, we have lost 25 per cent of our 
national wealth, 13 per cent of our area, 
10 per cent of our population, 26 per 
cent of our anthracite, three quarters 
of our iron ores, over two thirds of our 
zinc ores, fully one sixth of our farm 
lands, nearly 90 per cent of our mer- 
chant marine, nearly all of our foreign 
investments, and all our colonies. Fif- 
teen per cent of our best young man- 
hood has died on the field of battle. 
Ten to fifteen per cent have been 
wounded and maimed for life. En- 
during for four years superhuman 
exertions, both mental and physical, 
we had to continue another four years 
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underfed, hated, day by day more im- 
poverished; one fifth of our total pop- 
ulation under-the yoke of armies of 
occupation; our richest Industrial dis- 
trict, producing in peace times 72 per 
cent of our coal, 54 per cent of our 
pig iron, 53 per cent of our steel, seized 
by foreign soldiers; our exports dis- 
criminated against in every possible 
way, our imports forcibly ‘enlarged by 
unnecessary luxuries, living of our 
substance for nearly a decade; finally 
assessed 40 per cent of our former 
wealth and branded as defaulters and 
criminals because, squeezed dry, we did 
not yield what had been expected from 
us and what is impossibletoaccomplish. 


How Muca Has Germany Par? 


I presume the question uppermost 
in your mind is: How much has Ger- 
many actually paid in fulfilling the 
terms of the Treaty? Some German 
optimist places the figure at one hundred 
billions of gold marks. Some French 
pessimist concedes at the utmost seven 
or eight. Your own Mr. Grasty grants 
us $3,850,000,000, but his figures are 
practically everywhere, with the ex- 
ception of cash payments, at least 50 
per cent lower than those taken from 
our books, and he leaves out the entire 
value of our merchant marine handed 
over, of all non-military stores taken, 
used or sold by the Allies, of the Saar 
mines as well as the more than eight 
billion gold marks loaned by us to our 
Allies and cancelled by you, although 
‘just as solemn an obligation as the 
inter-Allied debts. If you take into 
consideration that we value our goods 
and services at the world’s market 
price and France does not, that we 
furthermore estimate ceded property 
including ships at their book value, or 
- the value on the day of surrender, and 
not at what they are worth at an auc- 
tion sale, you can perceive the possibil- 
ity of large differences allowing much 


leeway without either side being a 
downright liar. However, we have se 
much faith in the correctness of our 
figures that we are perfectly willing to 
leave the determination of what we 
paid to a commission of experts, and 
such an accounting of our books seems 
to me to be a necessary prerequisite to 
the determination of our. ability to 
make further payments. 


We can meet these payments either |. 


out of our capital substance, which is 
dangerous because obviously it weak- 
ens our ability for future payments; - 
out of accrued capital visible in our 
trade balance, or out of services and 
deliveries in kind both of which, 
however, press on the normal balance 
of our International trade. 

This balance, on merchandise ac- 
count, was a passive one even before 
the war, but the deficit was more than 
equalized by the interest we received 
on our foreign investments, totaling in 
the average one to one and a quarter 
billion a year, and further by income 
from international money, freight, and 
cable traffic, amounting to about one 
billion marks per year. 

During the war our export trade 
was materially reduced, but our im- 
ports, especially of foodstuffs and such 
raw materials as we could get, in- 
creased, leaving us at the end of four 
years with a balance unfavorable to 
the extent of 15 billion gold marks. 
In payment of this sum one billion in 
actual gold was shipped out of the 
country, three billions were covered by 
the sale of foreign and one billion by 
the sale of German securities, ten bil- 
lions by loans, of which three to four 
billions were made payable in foreign 
currencies. This means that our 
capital substance suffered a loss of five 
billion gold marks, and our obligations 
in foreign currency increased three to 
four billions in gold and steadily rising 
in paper. 


GERMANY AS It Is Topay 


Tur “HoLLow SHELL’ 


As to German conditions after the 
Armistice, Dr. Anderson recently 
wrote: 

It is true that foreign armies did not in- 
vade German soil, but the needs of the 
German army were quite enough to suck 
the country dry of its resources. The very 
efficiency of the German military authori- 
ties in bringing every ounce of energy to 
bear upon the battle front meant that after 
the final collapse came, Germany was very 
much a hollow shell. 


This shell had to be refilled. While 
the political upheaval and the gen- 
eral disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion after defeat and revolution pre- 
vented for a long time a return to 
normal productive activity, our de- 
mands for imported goods, suppressed 
during four years of war, our need of 
replenishing our industries and the 
cupboard of our homes sprang at once 
into existence. l 

Lessened physical capacity to work, 
heightened custom barriers against 
German goods, the unfavorable in- 
fluence of payments ìn kind, taking the 
place of exports, but bringing us no 
equivalent, all this and many other 
factors pressed upon our exports even 
after we had found a semblance of 
political stability, so that in 1922, for 
instance, these exports amounted only 
to 39 per cent of our pre-war figures. In 


consequence of this, and of cash pay- . 


ments made to the Allies, our balance 
of trade for the four years since the 
Armistice was unfavorable to the ex- 
tent of 14 billions of gold marks. The 
deficit was made up by again shipping 
one billion of gold out of the country, by 
the sale-of real property, amounting 
- up to the fall of 1922 to 350 billion 
paper marks, by the sale of German 
securities, estimated as totaling about 
500 billions of paper marks at the end 
of 1922, and finally by the sale of paper 
marks, 
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UNIMAGINABLE SCARCITY oF CAPITAL 


Here, then, we come to the great 
conspiracy, the criminal confidence 
game played by Germany on a trust- 
ing world. We unloaded our worthless 
paper and took in your good gold. 
That is at least the doctrine preached 
by your newspapers. But what did we 
do with your gold, except buying from 
you what we needed, and what did you 
do with our marks in a great many 
cases but buy with them German 
goods very much under their real 
value? 

It is true that these mark purchases, 
which, according to a test made by our 
Reichs-Bank, amounted to 22 billions, 
or about two and a half million dollars 
in the month of October, 1922, and 
therefore do not reach by far the fan- 
tastic figures often mentioned, helped 
to carry us through, and to pay for 
the difference of what we sold to you, 
and what we bought from you in 
merchandise. But, considerable as 
they have been at the beginning, and 
large as the losses which the outside 


world has sustained have been, by 


gambling on our recovery in the hope 
of making fabulous profits at our ex- 
pense, their amount is now insignifi- 
cant and so are their losses compared 
to those which the German people have 
to endure with every new decline. 
There is an unimaginable scarcity of 
capital in Germany. Total deposits 
with bariks, savings banks, on postal 
check account, etc., amounting before 
the war to 30 to 35 billion gold marks, 
had shrunk at the end of last year to 
about 800 billion paper marks—not 
even half a billion gold, or in purchas- 
ing power one and one-seventh billion. 
Most of this capital-disappearance is 
attributable to the depreciation of the 
mark. Some of it hides in plant en- 
largements, etc., but you know from 
your own experience during your post- 
war deflation period that manufactur- . 
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ing plants have only the value of usage 
and are liabilities rather than assets, 
if not employed. Some of it fled into 
foreign countries, but bankers here and 
. abroad will demonstrate to you that 
the total amount hardly exceeds one 
billion dollars. Whatever balances 
Germans keep abroad are, moreover, 
not saved money, but working capital 
for the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise. The more of them we have the 
more we will be able to buy. The 
transfer of money to other shores is 
not a pecular criminal trait of our own, 
but is found wherever nations overtax 
their citizens or where the depreciation 
of the national currency acts as such a 
tax. We have seen the same happen in 
France, and only recently I have read 
again discussions in French papers of 
the hopelessness of stopping this flight 
of capital by legislation. That we try 
hard to stop it—and it seems with some 
measure of success—the very com- 
plaints of American travelers prove, 
who are not allowed to take more than 
$25 out of the country unless such ex- 
cess amount had been registered upon 
entermg Germany. The reason for 
these stringent measures is that foreign 
visitors have repeatedly lent their help 
to German citizens for the purpose of 
smuggling capital out of the country; 
much as we regret the inconvenience 
caused to innocent people, we must 
continue this search for our own pro- 
tection and the protection of our cred- 
itors. 

Economic bodies act very much like 
human bodies. There is a tendency 
in both to replace lost functions. This 
is the natural explanation for the accu- 
mulation of new foreign balances and 
for the development of our shipping. 
Both were the most important items of 
our Invisible exports and of the neces- 
sary balance of our trade before the 
war and as Germany, owing to her 
lack of natural resources, cannot be- 
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come self-sufficient, let alone a country 
of surplus exports, their restoration is 
of the utmost importance, both to her 
and the creditor nations. 


Livine Orr Our Own Fart 


At present we are living off our own 
fat. The impossibility of adapting 
prices to replacement values has led to 
the impoverishment of large strata of 
our trade population. Dividends paid 
in paper marks mean nothing in real 
values. According tó quotations on 
the last day of 1913, the outstanding 
shares of our industrial corporations, 
banks, ete., with a face value of seven- 
teen and a half billion gold marks were 


- worth thirty-one and one-half billions. 


By the end of 1922, however, this value 
had shrunk to not even five billions, the 
total share capital of our largest bank, 
for instance, diminishing in gold value 
from 147.2 to 8.3 million dollars. 
During the years 1921 and 1922, 243 
of our daily papers went out of exist- 


. ence entirely, 89 were amalgamated, 


167 reduced their size considerably. 
The numbers of subscribers dropped 
by 30 per cent, the volume of adver- 
tising by 50 per cent. Yet your press 
speaks of the flourishing times in Ger- 
many and fails to see the danger to 
democratic institutions from this ex- 
treme mortality among the organs of 
public opinion!! 


Tur Facts 


You tell us that we are spendthrifts. 
That while we sham bankruptcy, bil- 
lions of our money are sunk into the 
building up of a gigantic canal and 
railroad system, or doled out to unem- 
ployed, or lavished in subsidies to in- 
dustry, in the maintenance of an im- 
mense and useless army of officeholders 
or in other ways, all with the intént 
to cheat France out of reparations. 
And you argue that if we would only 
cut out these fraudulent expenses and 
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balance our budget, all would be well 
end France would receive payment. 
What are the facts? 

Our railroad and postal service, 
deteriorated during the war and de- 
moralized in consequence of the revo- 
lution, indeed show a deficit of 285 
million gold marks similar as in France, 
England and your own country. This 
deficit, however, will disappear within 
a short time through further reductions 
in personnel and the gradual raising of 
traffic rates above the gold level that 
has taken place during the last year. 
The interest and amortization service 
on Government loans and Treasury 
certificates shows an increase of 215 
million gold marks over our budget of 
1913. The smallness of this amount, 
compared with the tremendous invest- 
ment in war loans, shows in itself how 
this investment, made—I especially 
want to emphasize this pomt—by Ger- 
mans, has practically been wiped out 
and how large numbers of our middle 
classes have thereby been impoverished 
beyond hope. 

Treasury certificates have increased 
at a terrific rate in paper, but in actual 
gold the needs of the Reich financed in 
this way have decreased from five and a 
quarter billions in 1920 to four and a 
half in 1921 and hardly two and a half 
for the first eleven months in 1922 (I 
here leave out of consideration the 
present abnormal increase due to the 
exigencies of the situation). 

For pensions to war veterans and 
families of killed soldiers, we have 


spent 45 millions more than in 1913, a 


tragically small amount if you take 
into consideration the large number of 
our losses and of the participants in the 
last war. It has been made possible 
only because under our laws each em- 
ployer has to give work to a certain 
percentage of war cripples at regular 
wages, and because the Reich, caring 
for 63,000 completely disabled, 367,000 


TE oe 
widows and over one million orphans, 
pays them a ridiculously small pit- 
tance. Our social welfare obligations 
have increased 46 million marks be- 
cause the general distress has increased, 
and because we had to include about 
400,000 old people who, formerly living 
on the interest from their savings, had 
become public charges on account of 
the depreciation of the mark. Figure 
out for yourselves how “extravagant- 
ly” they can live on this amount. 

There remains an increase in general 
administration expenses of 34 million 
marks, the total for all civilian depart- 
ments excluding post, treasury and 
railroads, but including interior, com- 
merce, reconstruction, labor, state, 
agriculture and all others, and includ- 
ing our foreign representation amount- 
ing In 1922 to 96 million marks, or 2.1 
per cent of our total budget. 

Of our one and a half million officials 
and workmen employed in government 
service 88.9 per cent are employed in 
the postal and railroad service which 
shortly will become self-sustaining 
again, 80,000 by the administration of 
our finances in all its branches and 
90,000 by all other government offices. 
And these 90,000 cost us less than the 
maintenance of the Reparation Com- 
mission, 

No doubt with stricter control 
of all expenses we could save, let us 
say, 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of 
administration, but even if a saving of 
ten to twelve million can be accom- 
plished, it will not materially affect a 
budget, 69 per cent of which, or three 
and a quarter billion gold marks, rep- 
resent expenses in fulfillment of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

As to the charge that we are hiding 
our wealth in public improvements, let 
me state that since the Treaty of 
Peace we have started no new public 
works, have abandoned many that 
were begun, and only completed those 
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where stoppage would have been equal 

to the loss of the formerly invested 
capital, the total improvements costing 
not billions of gold marks as you have 
been told, but 38 millions, and being 
done mostly by unemployed. 

There is no doubt an urgent need for 
the stabilization of our budget, and 
there is very probably a good deal of 
work to do for an energetic director of 
the budget like your Mr. Dawes, but 
all his pruning will not avail if the bur- 
dens of the Treaty of Versailles are 
not materially lightened. 


SALARIES—GERMAN AND ALLIES 


The salaries paid to our officials can- 
not be reduced any further. Accord- 
ing to the status of November, 1922, 
the latest figures I have, our Chancellor 
received the stupendous salary, plus 
all bonuses, of 4,444,000 marks per 
year, or in real money a little over $50 
per month, of which the state thought- 
fully withheld 1,407,000 marks, or 
roundly 32 per cent at the source, as 
an income tax. To represent the Reich 
properly he also received, besides his 
official residence, heat and lighting, an 
additional allowance of 600,000 marks, 
or not over $90 per year, making his 
total income for 1922 less tax $520, or, 
if you take into. consideration the 
higher purchasing power of the mark 
at home, about $1,500 a year. 

These figures are typical of the sal- 
aries we pay to our officials. Let me 
contrast with them what the Allies 
pay to their officials at our expense: 
An Allied general, head of a commis- 
sion, receives in addition to his home 
salary and a house with heat and light, 
all of which have to be paid by Ger- 
many, eight times as much as the total 
income of a German Secretary of State, 
and including his salary, if he is a pre- 
siding British General, more than we 
pay our President, Chancellor, all 
twelve Reichs Ministers and eight 


Prussian Ministers together in salaries 
and all stipends. If I add that a German 
Cabinet Minister receives in all only 
three fifths of the allowance of a British 
private, you will probably understand 
why there are still people left in Ger- 
many believing that militarism does pay 
after all. 

Standards of life-in Germany, espe- 
cially among the middle classes, have 
been lowered beyond belief, but I do 
not want to tire you with statistics or 
tales of our misery. 


TAXES 


A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about German tax evasion. I seem 
to remember having heard of tax 
exempt securities in America and of the 
flight of capital from France and other 
countries. However, I will not enlarge 
upon this subject, but simply state that 
we have every variety which the hu- 
man—or shall I say the inhuman-fiscal 
mind ever invented: Income taxes 
starting with 10 per cent on the lowest 
income and reaching up to 60 per cent; 
inheritance taxes running the gamut 
from 314 per cent to 70 per cent until 
the proverbial laughing heir begins 
weeping; corporation taxes of 20 per 
cent on the taxable income; 25 per cent 
on the dividends paid and 20 per cent 
on the allowance of directors; capital 
and capital surplus taxes; a tax in the 
form of forced loans, a tax on passenger 
and freight traffic, 20 to 40 per cent 
taxes on tobacco, wine and other lux- 
uries, a 40 per cent coal tax and a 2 
per cent sales tax which is levied over - 
and over again throughout the whole 
process of manufacture whenever goods 
change hands. And besides fifty-seven 
other varieties of national, state and 
municipal taxes, the continued depre- 
ciation of our currency constitutes’ a 
concealed progressive tax, the results 
of which cannot even remotely be 
measured. 


In order to catch up withthe fall of 
the mark, 10 per cent of.the income is 
withheld every week at the source 
directly from the pay envelope of the 
worker, quarterly taxes are prepaid at 
the rate of last years income findings, 
and adjusted at the end of the year. 
Similar rules are observed in regard to 
corporation and salés taxes. To insure 
prompt payment of all taxes, heavy 
fines ‘have been provided amount- 
ing to from 15 to 30 per cent per 
month. Banks are obliged to reveal 
individual accounts to the tax depart- 
ment and ‘a special office has been 
created to look over the books of every 
business in order to detect possible tax 
evasions. 

In short, life is just one darned tax 
collection after the other, and those 
that do not believe in our tax collecting 
efficiency are invited kindly to transfer 
their capital for one year to Germany. 


A PLEA ror Constructive HELP 


In conclusion, let me speak not as a 
German, but again as a European. 
You have given us help in the form of 
charity, and God bless you for it. You 
have given us advice, and we may prof- 
it by much of it. But what we really 
need is constructive help. Not distant 
counsel of the unconcerned as to how 
best to get our car out of the mud, but a 
hand to the wheel from a warm-hearted 
fellowman. | 

In the great ledger of France you 
find on the debit side the cost of the 
devastation caused by war, and oppo- 
site a sum under the heading “ Pay- 
ments from Germany.” Again on the 
debit side you find an entry “Debts to 
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America,” and opposite again the name 


“Germany.” How do you expect the 
entries on the credit side reduced with- 
out a corresponding reduction on the 
debit side? How do you expect France 
to grant a moratorium in payments 
due her without a moratorium in pay- 
ments she owes to you? 

Yes, I am pleading for Germany, for 
we cannot expect reasonableness from 
France if you insist upon being unrea- 
sonable. But I think I am pleading 
also for something higher and nobler, 
that is the peace and prosperity of 
Europe and so of the world. 

Both are in your hands. Let us 
have that “pax Americana” for which 
mankind waits. Your present chief 
executive has recognized the necessity 
of your coöperation and urges member- 
ship in a world court. Your former 
president, in whose sincerity and whose 
vision many of us Europeans still re- 
tain their implicit faith, writes of the 
swinging back of public opinion to the 
high levels of the war and the near and 
genuine renaissance of the finest sort of 
political idealism. May God give that 
both come to pass. 

We are ready to do our ‘share in the 
settlement. We are ready to pay to 
the utmost of our ability, abiding by the 
judgment of a commission as proposed 
by-your Secretary of State. We are 
ready also for that codperation between 
the industries of Germany and of 
France, which Nature had in her mind 
when making us neighbors and dividing 
her riches between us, and which has 
been advocated in Germany long before 
the war as a surer way of guaranteeing 
peace than political alliances. 


Our So-Called Peace 


By Ernest HAMLIN ABBOTT 
Editor of The Outlook 


EN Huckleberry Finn and 

Tom Sawyer learned that the 

runaway Negro was locked up in the 

hut, do you remember what they did 

first? Was it to plan a method to 

rescue the Negro? No indeed. It was 
to invent some difficulties. 

When the Apostle Paul, in one of his 
letters to the people at Corinth, wrote 
out a list of the hardships he had suf- 
fered, do you remember his opinion? 
Did he complain of them? On the con- 
trary, he took pride in them, he gloried 
in them. Repeatedly he likened the 
joy of life to the joy of what today we 
call the cinder path and the squared 
ring, the joy of the runner and the 
boxer. 

Evidently, in some respects at least, 
the Apostle Paul and Tom pene 
were kindred spirits. 

As we look at the European cians 
tion today, we are not confronted with 
the necessity under which ‘Tom Sawyer 
labored. We do not have to invent 
any difficulties. There are difficulties 
enough to tax any people’s ingenuity, 
patience, and courage. Those of us, 
- however, who can muster up even a 
little of the spirit of Paul, or, if not that, 
then even some of the spirit of Tom 
Sawyer, can look upon these difficulties 
as challenges to our courage, our 
patience, our ingenuity. 


Our “Sarery Firsts” 


As in every hazardous situation, 
there are many today who are swayed 
by the desire for “safety first’’—safety 
for persons,. safety for interests, safety 
for cherished institutions, safety for 
property. Anything that increases 
danger to persons, or interests, or cher- 


ished institutions, or property, they 
fear as the chief of all evils. Many 
of these are idealists, but their ideal is 
peace—freedom from trouble, tran- 
quillity, a sense of exemption from all 
possible injury. They are beset with 
what Emerson has called “the pusil- 
lanimity of honest men.” Their saint. 
should be Pilate, who counted it a vir- 
tue to preserve a judicial neutrality, 
and when he no longer could that, to 
yield to injustice if only he could soothe 
the violent, and preserve the Roman 


‘peace. And as always happens, ideal- 
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ists who make peace, tranquillity, 
safety, their chief ideal, find themselves 
in partnership with materialists. In 
the name of peace we are hearing to- 
day too little of the principles that are 
at stake, and too much of. markets, 
and marks, and iron, oil, and coal. 
There is plenty of discussion about 
milliards of francs and thousands of 
millions of pounds of sterling. To that 
discussion I shall not attempt to make 
any contribution and I shall not 
because I do not think it is es- 
sential. 

The situation in Europe today is 
due to one simple fact. The war that 
began in 1914 is not yet ended. And 
the war is not ended because the 
issue of the war has not yet been 
settled. 


War Issue Nor Yer SETTLED 


Before the World War was a year 
old, Harrington Emerson, a well- 
known management engineer, pre- 
dicted in The Outlook the continuance 
of the war for perhaps a generation or 
more. In that case, he thought Ger- 
many would be encysted as dangerous 


insects intruding in the hive are en- 
éysted by bees. 


Along Germany’s eastern border, Ger- 
many’s western border, there may be an 
armed and vigilant but quiescent force 


he wrote, and described Germany as 4 


Germany shut up and in Coventry until she 
has learned again those fundamentals of 
morality that Moses generalized three 
thousand four hundred years ago; that 
David sang in the Psalms: Thou shalt not 
kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
covet, thou shalt not bear false witness, 
thou shalt not remove the boundary stone, 
blessed is the man that sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not. 


That certainly is in substance a 
fairly accurate description of the con- 
ditions in Europe now. Major General 
Sir Frederick Maurice (formerly di- 
rector of military operations of the 
British Imperial General Staff) in an 
article in the current Ailantic Monthly 
places the strength of the standing 
armies of Europe at over 4,300,000, an 
increase of more than 600,000 over the 
strength of all European nations on 
the eve of the outbreak of the war. 
From the Baltic to the Black Sea, and 
from the Netherlands to the Alps, 
armed men are on guard. Why? Be- 
cause the war has not yet been finished. 
Because the issue of the war has not 
yet been settled. Because peace with- 
out victory, in a cause for which men 
are willing to die, is not peace at 


all. 


Tre Pouicy or LINCOLN 


In a quarrel over trivial things 
peace may be patched up by compro- 
mise; but not in a conflict involving a 
great issue. No city can make peace 
with the forces of corruption by nego- 
tiations; it can only make a truce. 
Peace comes only when corruption is 
conquered. This we all recognize in 
every conflict in which the issue is 
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plainly one between right and wrong; 
but it is equally true in every conflict 
which involves what either combatant 
prizes as fundamental. Lincoln knew 
this. In spite of the appeals from the 
Confederacy he refused to parley. 
The truest and most tender-hearted 
among statesmen, he never swerved 
an inch from the path of war till it led 
to unconditional surrender. Today 
we all recognize that Lincoln’s policy 
of unconditional surrender was the 
most humane. 

If that was true in a war in which 
each side fought for a conception of 
liberty—the one for liberty through 
secession, the other for liberty insep- 
arable from union—how much more 
true it was in a war in defense of liberty 
against domination. 


GERMANY’S INTENT 


In one sense, indeed, the war that 
began in 1914 was not a war at all. 
Standing on a platform in this city, my 
father five years ago pointed out that 
according to the definition of Charles 
Sumner, the conflict between Germany 
and virtually the rest of the world was 
not a war, for it lacked the elements 
necessary to make a conflict war. It 
was not fought to determine a question 
of justice and it was not fought under 
international law. “There is no war 
in Europe,” he said, “there is a posse - 
commitatus from the various civilized 
nations of the world to protect the 
peaceful nations of Europe from the 
worst and most efficient brigandry 
the civilized world has ever seen.” 
What happened in 1914 was a repeti- 
tion of what has happened before. In 
spite of Colonel Repington’s title, 
that conflict was not the first world 
war. It was an attempt to repeat 
what in other times and under other 
circumstances Assyria and Babylonia 
and Egypt and Macedonia and Rome 
had attempted. Any power which, 


my, 
becoming irresistible on land and ir- 
resistible on sea, threatens the domina- 
tion of other powers, has throughout 
history always been resisted. Whether 
Germany’s intent can be proved by 
documents or not matters little; her 
intent can be determined by the rule 
in law that a person’s or a country’s 
intention is proved to be the same as 
the inevitable consequences of his or 
its acts. And by anyone who does not 
wish to avoid the truth because it is 
disagreeable, Germany’s intent can be 
read in the indelible records of her 
armies. And not only can her intent 
now be clearly seen but it was foreseen. 
So clear -was it in fact that countries 
with no other bond in common found 
a bond in their common plans for de- 
fense. One of the immutable laws of 
life was enunciated in the words, “All 
they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Aggressive violence 
eventually works its own destruction, 
not by decay but by violence itself. 
This is not a matter of policy to be 
adopted or not as one pleases; it is an 
immutable law. And it was this law 
that Germany invoked. 


Tus Issue CONFUSED 


Students of international affairs 
have called this law the law of the 
balance of power. It is popularly sup- 
posed, even in some intelligent circles, 
that by the balance of power is meant 
a careful adjustment between two 
equal forces such that if either force 
becomes greater than the other, a 
catastrophe follows. That is not what 
is meant by the balance of power at all. 
The most perfect example of the bal- 
ance of power is in this country of ours. 
Here the balance of power is set against 
aggression and has been set for sixty 
years. As Vestal has pointed out, no 
one state or group of states could 
threaten domination over the rest of 
the states without at once arousing 
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the overwhelming balance of power 
against them. 

To destroy, therefore, the balance of 
power is to destroy the power of resist- 
ance against aggression. 

When, therefore, Germany made her 
threat, there was one, and only one, is- 
sue for the rest of the world. It was as 
much in the interest of Holland, who 
remained neutral, as.it was in the in- 
terest of Belgium, who bravely took 
her part in resistance, to see that this 
aggression was made futile. 

During hostilities, however, this 
issue became confused. Phrases be- 
came current which made it difficult 
for some people to keep the issue clearly 
in mind—such phrases as “Democracy 
versus Autocracy,” “To Make the 
World Safe for Democracy,” “War to 
End War.” It was only in the broadest 
sense a war of democracy against autoc- 
racy, only in the sense that it was a 
war of nations which wished to retain 
their own individuality against a nation 
which wished to be an autocrat over 
other nations; but it was not a war be- 
tween democratic nations on the one 
hand and an autocratic nation on the 
other. Such a phrase as “War to End 
War” was true only in a strained sense. 
It was a war not to end wars, but to end 
a specific world domination. And men’s 
minds were also confused by the four- 
teen points. I wonder if you can re- 
hearse them. I cannot. They were 
certainly not in the minds of the men 
who threw themselves into the conflict. 
The raising of these unessentials ob- 
scured the one essential. The Armi- 
stice came as a result not of uncondi- 
tional surrender, but of negotiations. 
As McPherson says in Rose’s volume 
on the Development of the European 
Nations, “Allied unity was shattered 
before the conference was ended.’ 
The common resistance was dissolved 
before the object of that resistance was 
secured. 


Our So-CaLLtEeD PEACE 


NECESSITY FOR DEFINITE 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In the intervening four years, we 
have been learning that peace without 
victory may be as destructive as war. 

There will be no victory until the 
encysted insect acknowledges its in- 
trusion and makes it clear that it will 
withdraw. There will be no victory 
until it is written clear in history that 
the example of Assyria and of Rome 
cannot be safely imitated today. There 
will be no victory until it is pronounced 
in memorable and unmistakable terms, 
that no nation becoming irresistible on 
land and on sea can undertake to 
dominate mankind with impunity. 

We are told to forgive our enemies; 
but not even the Almighty can forgive 
the unrepentant. We are told to be 
reconciled with our brother; but it takes 
two to make reconciliation. There is 
no doubt in the minds of any one of us 
that if Germany today were to acknowl- 
edge not only that her aims were de- 
feated, but that they were inherently 
dangerous to the world and ought not 
to be tolerated in any country; if Ger- 
many were to end her evasion and her 
resistance, even her passive resistance; 
if Germany were to show unmistakably 
her good faith, the whole world would 
welcome her codperation against the 
domination of any future power. It is 
said that to ask that is to ask the im- 
possible. I do not think so, for if I did 
I would believe in the impossibility of 
peace by reconciliation. But it is cer- 
tainly asking for that which has not 
yet taken place. 

The situation therefore in Europe 
today is essentially what it was when 
the men were still in the trenches. The 
brigands have been driven off, but they 
have not been brought to justice. 
Aggression has been thwarted, but it 
has not been destroyed. 

We are as those who say “peace, 
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peace,” when there is no peace, and 
when there can be no peace without 
victory. 

The war is continuing because 
America and Britain left the conflict 
before the issue was settled. 

That is why France is in the Ruhr 
today. 


GERMANY SHOULD Pay 
One of the greatest advocates of 


-peace in the world is Baron d’Estour- 


nelles de Constant. He has expressed 
as a lover of peace the issue as it re- 
mains today. I quote his words: 


The security of the world ought to be the 
care of all the governments. It does not 
seem to be. And the war will not be slow 
in beginning again if public opinion becomes 
more sensitive to the complaints of Ger- 
many than it is to the great duty of putting 
an end to the outbiddings of armament prep- 
aration and to the militarism which have 
been the principal causes of so much misery. 
France and the Allies have had their faults. 

But these faults are insignificant 
compared with the crimes of German mili- 
tarism—crimes which must be atoned for, 
which must be punished in the persons of 
the chief malefactors, and in such a way 
that the war can never again be begun. 


Deplore as we must the apparent 
doom of Germany’s middle class; . 
mourn as we must the misery which 
the German people, through their 
government, have brought upon them- 
selves, we cannot fail to see that Ger- 
many’s attempt at world domination 
has left Germany’s neighbors crippled 
and unreleased from the fear of her 
purposes,—a fear which was justified 
by four and one-half years of desperate 
fighting, and four years more of un- 
successful quest for evidence that Ger- 
many has turned permanently from her 
destructive course. 

While France is in the Ruhr, there i is 
evidence which the Germans can un- 
derstand, that even though Germany 
has not yet lost the war, she has not 
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yet won it, and that for the present her 
neighbors are safe. 

Among nations, no more than among 
individuals, is there a rightful place for 
vengeance; but among nations, as 
among individuals, there can be no 
peace withcut justice. No justice can 
be built on the foundation of immunity 
for the aggressor. Any new order 
which naticns may attempt to build 
upon injustice and immunity for the 
aggressor will not be a new order, but 
a new disorder. 


America’s Parr 


We in America cannot escape inter- 
national politics, for we cannot escape 
forming policies with a view to the 
maintenance of orderly international 
relations. Any policy that is built up- 
on a purely economic foundation is 
bound to fail. Before international 
economics must come international 
morality. E isolation means the re- 
fusal to participate with other nations 
in common interests and common ends, 
then for America isolation is impos- 
sible. But we may take example from 
the history of Britain. For one hun- 
dred years after the Napoleonic Wars, 
- Britain participated as never before 
in the affairs of Europe, but at the 
same time pursued what is called a 
policy of splendid isolation. During 
that period she was ready to cast her 


lot with any nation, or group of nations, 


who had common interests with her in 
resisting threatening aggressors. To- 
day America stands towards the rest of 
the world as Great Britain has stood 
toward Europe. We cannot with im- 
punity commit ourselves to any alli- 
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ance, or any promises, which will put ` 
even a moral check upon our freedom 
to cast the weight of our influence in 
whatever direction it may be necessary 
to resist future aggression. Justiciable 
questions are never the cause of world 
wars, and all such questions we ought 
to be ready to submit to any fairly 
constituted court of international jus- 
tice, based on international law. 


A SUGGESTION 


Administrative questions, such as 
the operation of the mail, the restraint 
of international trade in narcotics, the 
application of international policies 
previously agreed upon in specific 
cases can safely be entrusted to any 
practical body that is strictly limited 
to administrative duties such as the 
League of Nations seems to be þe- 
coming. But for the settlement of 
International political questions, for 
the determination of policies, no na- 
tion, can sacrifice its freedom without 
imperializing the preservation of the 
balance of power by yielding its sov- 
ereignty to a world empire. For 
the settlement of such questions, 
therefore, we must resort to those 


. processes of conference and com- 


promise which for each case seem to be 
best adapted. 

The Four Power Pacific Treaty is an 
example of one method by which 
America shows herself ready to confer 
with other powers, and to unite with 
them, not in any commitment or guar- ' 
antee, but in recognition of the com- 
mon obligations of all free nations to 
resist aggression from whatever source 
it may arise. i 


The European Tangle and Some Suggestions as to 
= Its Unraveling 
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are called upon to study the 
present situation in Europe; 
presumably to aid in the formation of 
opinion as to desirable changes in that 
situation, and as to the proper attitude 
of non-European governments (par- 
ticularly our own) in their relations 
with the disturbed continent. 

The objective of advice and action 
is presumably the prosperity and hap- 
piness of all the peoples involved, and 
that major objective supposes an effort 
to avoid war, and likewise the peace of 
a tyranny imposed by one or more 
national groups upon another or others. 


Tur FORMULA FOR PEACE-SEEKERS 


Individuals and groups of the most 
righteous character differ so profoundly 
in their views as to the justice of rela- 
tionships inter se, that relative peace is 
based only in part upon a general, free 
acceptance:of rules governing interests 
that are, or seem to be, mutually con- 
‘tradictory. In the many cases of con- 
flicting views, minorities within a 
nation submit to supposed wrongs, 
partly out of an appreciation of the 
value of. orderly government, even 
when considered unjust in particular 
actions; but also in large part, out of 
respect for centralized force, used when 
necessary to exact, by violence, obe- 
dience to governmental decrees. ‘This 
rule is as universal in so-called democ- 

acies as in so-called despotisms. The 
Justice-of-the-Peace and his constable, 
voice and arm of government, typify 
everywhere the condition sine qua non, 
of civilized life. To enjoy it, I must 


consent to pay taxes to buy the rope 
which may hang me. 

The groups called nations cannot 
hope to escape this inexorable law. 
An international tribunal, backed by. 
an international force, can alone secure 
among nations that degree of freedom 
from competitive violence which is 
found among groups and individuals 
composing the nations.: Centralized 
judgment and centralized force, versus 
competitive judgments and competi- 
tive forces, is a formula inescapable 
for peace-seekers. 

Neither present-day Europe nor 
present-day America is ready for such 
an establishment. Consequently, only 
a proximate equilibrium, substantially 
that known in the past, can be sought 
in the near-by future. Forceless courts 
and leagues and cooling-off treaties 
may -do a little good now and then. 
They may also, through quarrel over 
their statutes, or findings, produce new 
irritations. War today remains the 
last argument of democracies as well as 
of kings. 

Armament - limitation agreements 
may or may not save a little money; 
they will undoubtedly cause suspicion 
to gnaw at the vitals of every cabinet; 
the inventor, who is the spirit of our 
age—never sleeping—will make these 
writings to be as if in sand. 


Can Tranguinuiry Be REGAINED 


Having thus outlined the practicable 
immediate frontiers of our problem, it 
remains to consider whether European 
conditions may be modified to pro- 
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duce a tranquillity equal, let us say, 
to that which existed twenty-five 
years ago—roughly the half-way stage 
between the Franco-Prussian and the 
Great War. 

Europe now consists of more than a 
score of so-called sovereignties. Of 
these six, Spain, Fortugal, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, have 
retained pre-warequilibrium in interna- 
tional affairs. Obviously, only the most 
cursory attention can be given to the 
other nineteen in any one short paper. 

The capacity of small states, like 
- Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania 
and Albania (if, indeed, Albania be a 
state), to give serious trouble, arises 
only out of the jealousies of larger 
states. Temporary pacification among 
the big ones means temporary shelving 
of the little ones, with or without a nice 
care for their sovereign rights. These 
“rights” would be—perhaps should 
be—sacrificed to the general situation, 
if the rights of individuals to life and 
the pursuit of happiness, otherwise 
than as citizens of small independent 
states, be preserved. 


Russa 


Russia looms large on the map— 
large also in the military equation of 
the future. It was, before 1914, rela- 
tively small as a factor in international 
* commerce—and since then, the world 
has learned how to get on without 
this trade. When the fever called 
Bolshevism shall have passed, we may 
anticipate a rapid recovery of Russia’s 
foreign trade. Even before that happy 
consummation, a slow increase will 
be observed, to be temporarily inter- 
rupted if the change of internal con- 
trol should occur through violent revo- 
lution. At present, our interest is 
attracted to the following phases of 
Russian policy: 

(a) The maintenance of a govern- 
ment based on the passive, rather 


e 
than the active, support of the 
majority of the people. This phe- 
nomenon existed in Czarist days. 
It measures the relatively low educa- 
tional and political development of 
All-Russia. It is not a proper sub- 
ject of foreign interference and will 


-probably continue for years, what- 


ever may be the form or doctrine of 
the facto governing groups. 

(b) The partial, but diminishing, 
application of Marxian or commu- 
nistic economic teachings. The psy- 
chological error involved in these 
teachings is disclosing itself; the 
disease created by it is being cured. 
Prescription for treatment: No strong 
government should enter the sick- 
room and disturb the patient by 
constraint. Those individuals who 
care to deal with the patient, humor- 
ing him for a profit, should be free to 
do so, at their own risk. 

(c) The confiscation of alien pri- 
vate property acquired in Russia 
before November, 1917. Treat- 
ment: Refusal to recognize the 
offending government until com- 
pensation is made—but without 
insistence that the property should 
be returned to its original owners. 
Should this policy fail, then war, if the 
alien losers can persuade their fellow’ 
citizens to give their lives and treas- 
ures for such a cause. 

(d) Repudiation of pre-Bolshevik 
governmental debts to foreign indi- 
viduals and states. Treatment: 
Refusal to recognize the repudiator 
as a sovereign peer. Give the Rus- 
sian people, say, another ten years in 
which to find themselves. If at the 
end of some such period, their de 
facto government’ continues to defy 
its creditors, and if there be then no 
International Tribunal and sheriff? 
let each creditor government deter- 
mine for itself whether alone, or with 
others, it should use force to make 
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collection—just as you and I would 
do in a country without government. 
I have had similar determinations to 
make among wild tribes in Africa. 
‘(e) The suppression by rather nu- 
merous executions of seditious mi- 
norities, with some tendency to ac- 
cept as proof of sedition, testimony 
that would not be conclusive in a 
boot-legging case in Philadelphia. 
This also is a matter of domestic 
concern. Until we are ready to 
make full-panoplied war for the over- 
throw of the Moscow Government, 
we need hardly invest much of our 
overtaxed emotions in reports of 
state trials there: I like to think 
that Russia is not too dead to breed 
sedition. Those who engage in it 
reasonably expect to be severely 
handled by the organization that; 
after all, is government—the only 
government in Russia. Its Czarist 
predecessor was not lacking in— 
shall we call it “firmness” ?—when 
rebellion showed its head against the 
only government then existing there. 
When our forefathers became rebels 
against the British Crown, there was 
mich blood-letting—and this was 
anticipated when the trouble began. 
Nor must we be surprised in a back- 
ward country that religious questions 
are snarled up in with political troubles. 


It is so in Ireland, nay—the K. K. K.— . 


reminds us that we are not quite out of 
the woods ourselves. Among many 
distracting European problems, this, 
while poignantly appealing to our 
sympathy for individuals, may be 
considered only as a sympton, not 
requiring any specific action on our 
part. 
(f) Official declaration, now pre- 

cise, now shuffling, of a determina- 

tion to excite armed rebellion in 

foreign countries in order to estab- 
_ ish therem the rule of something 

called the proletariat, and also the 
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communistic régime as to property. 
Treatment: Refusal to recognize the 
offending government until com- 
plete recantation has been made. 
The Soviet Government seems will- 
ing to make treaties pledging in each 
special case non-interference with the 
domestic affairs of the foreign govern- 
ment in question. It seems unwise, 
however, to make such treaties until 
there has been a positive general re- 
cantation by the Soviet Government, 
and an eradication of every trace of 
official influence upon or sympathy 
with, such unofficial revolutionary 
organizations as the Third Interna- 
tional. It is folly to shake hands with 
a man who is preparing to poison and 
poignard you. His conscientiousness 
in the whole matter may be granted. 
None of us are nice in the means 
adopted to further a great cause. But 
when men profoundly differ so as to 
the worthiness of the cause—and there 
is no judge set up in Israel—failure to 
protect a position from attack is mere 
abdication. 

(g) There remains the reasonable 
attention of the Soviet Government, 
as the organ of the Russian people, 
to the settlement of questions affect- 
ing her neighbors. Every country 
strong enough to afford it, has a 
Monroe Doctrine—though few have 
so boldly stated it as we have done 
in various Presidental utterances. 
While the Russian Government is 
still kept out of the European congre- 
gation, various other members, and 
we also, endeavor to solve problems 
which concern Russia more directly 
than the big Western Powers who 
now would determine boundaries 
and conditions of life for a rejuve- 
nated Turkey. Refusal to recognize 
de facto governments is In such cases 
not without inconvenience for those 
who make the refusal. 

We speak virtuously of acting as the 
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guardians of the Russian people while 
they are represented by-a government 
which, for good reasons, we refuse to 
recognize. 

But will our guardianship be ap- 
proved later by New Russia? And 
can we enforce our views of Russian 
interests—a sacred trust—we say— 
upon those whose interests are thought 
to demand solutions different from 
those proposed by us? If the Russian 
Government is not to speak for the 
Russian people, who, then, has the 
right of guardianship? Who stands 
in loco parentis for the mute millions 
of Mujiks? 

Evidently, no one in particular. 

Out of the difficulty thus presented, 
a measurably safe way is found, for us, 
in treating Turkish questions, which 
are bound up with Russian interests 
(even as we think ours are bound up 
with Caribbean questions), according 
to the example set in the Soviet treaties 
with Persia and Turkey. That means 
a full recognition of Turkish sov- 
ereignty in Turkey, of Persian sover- 
eignty in Persia. 

As we should object to a foreign pro- 
tectorate of powerful states m any 
part of the territory near us in the 
South, so the Russian Government 


_ objects to such a protectorate in the 


territory of her weak neighbors. And 
as it is not the business of Russia to 
aid us in the enforcement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in this continent, so it is 
not our business to aid Russia in the 
enforcement of a similar doctrine in 
her vicinage. 

If, in opposition to Russian and 
Turkish protests, Great Britain, France 
and Italy can force a protectorate over 
the Bosphorus region, let them do it, 


‘we retaining, of course, the right and 


the might to protect such of our inter- 
ests there, in the protected or occupied 
areas, as we may deem worth negotiat- 
ing or fighting for. 
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If such protectorates be established 
now, they will be challenged later by a 
reorganized and recognized Russian 
Government, and by a revived Otto- 
man Power, made of fibre as strong as 
any with which we. have to deal. . No 
treaty bearing our signature should 
bind us to a permanent recognition of 
arrangements in the Near East which 
subject Russia and Turkey to the mili- 
tary dominion of distant powers, how- 
ever “righteous” may be the people 
composing these powers. 

There is reason to hope that in the 
near future, the Muscovite Empire will ` 
be ruled by men whose minds will have 
been purged of the absurd Pan-Slav 
madness; when international develop- 
ment of a vast region will be the major 
occupation of the great state; when its 
military potentialities will be held in 
reserve merely as a check against pan- 
Germanism, Pan-Latinism, Pan-Anglo- 
Saxonisms, or any other of the racial 
Pan-isms which threaten the peasant 
in his laborious field, wherever it may 
be. 

As to official treatment of both Rus- 
sia and Turkey, the doctors in, our 
State Department seem to me to be 
following, in the main, a wise practice. 
I, however, would yield to Turkey, in 
the matter of the capitulations. Any 
of us who venture into countries of 
codes differing widely from our own, 
should not demand great sacrifices, _ 
from our fellow citizens in following up 
our ventures. 

As to concessionaries in such coun- 
tries, it is probable that the safe rule is 
to consider them as being without na- 
tionality. The easy flux of investments 
across national lines may result at any 
moment, if a contrary rule be followed, 
in making a great hullabaloo about an 
enterprise, born under one flag, and 
overnight, naturalized, by sale of 
shares, under another. 


As TO THE SMALL Powers 


We come to Greece, pulling hard at 
our emotions. [ cannot dwell upon this 
fascinating subject, but shall epitomize 
a bit of advise thus: Paddle your own 
canoe, as far as you are permitted to 
do so by the great powers; be very 
moderate in demands for territorial 
enlargements; forget the Trojan War; 
cease to seek Helen—one is never 
sure that the lovely lady really wants 
to come back; adopt an absolute 
free-trade policy; adopt the Swiss 
military system; go in rather strongly 
for submarines and aeroplanes; 
and then, individually, trade the 
world over in your valorous, inimita-~ 


ble way. Later, perhaps, you may - 


again venture forth, led by Minerva 
and Mars. 


The Balkans and the new states, 
out of Austria by Versailles, are 
slowly finding themselves. All are 
badgered by the unwise treaty pro- 
visions concerning minority pop- 
ulations. Let a sovereign state do 
some technical wrong to its minor- 
ities—as we certainly do—rather 
than set up foreign standards and 
a foreign “Meddlesome Mattie” tri- 
bunal having no other power than to 
scold. 

May I borrow from Mother Goose a 
bit of wisdom, applicable to many of 
“the smaller troubles which bleat dis- 
tractedly in this part of the European 
field? It reads thus: 


Leave ’em alone, and they’ll come home, 
Their tails a-hanging behind them. 


Many economic disorders will disappear 
with the disappearance of tariff barriers 
in regions once free from them. But 
in these matters, each must be master 
in his own house—free to be wise or 
foolish. We live in a glass house. Let 
us not throw stones. 


a aea. 
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Poland’s fate is bound up with that 
of France, Germany and Russia. Its 
problems cannot be solved save as a 
sequel to those of its neighbors and its 
great ally. 


THe STRUGGLE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


So now, leaving many pregnant 
situations untouched, we come to the 
struggle of the Giants in Central Eu- 
rope. 

First, it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss some of the elements of the general 
problem which constantly recur and 
are often loosely treated in official and 
unofficial statements. 

(A) A foreign loan to Germany, 
proceeds chiefly to be for the benefit 
of her Allied creditors. 

(1) Any comment made to jus- 
tify private investment must in- 
volve the possibility of paying, 
in the long run, equal amounts 
directly into the reparation fund. 

(2) The only financial object, 
therefore, to be attained by a 
loan is the turnover of an impor- 
tant sum to reparations at an 
earlier date than would be pos- 
sible from annuities; it means a 
substitution of private investors 
everywhere, as creditors of Ger- 
many, instead of the Allied claim- 
ant governments. 

(3) The transfer to these claim- 
ants of a very large sum, in a very 
short time, is a much more difficult 
operation in international finance 
than the long drawn-out payment 
of Allied debts tothe United States, 
and which made many financiers 
shiver in print,—some of them 
being those who, at the same time, 
were conscientiously urging a great 
loan to Germany. 

(4) The paying-in of a loan of 
magnitude sufficient to seriously 
affect the principal of Germany’s 
debt would involve unusual ship- 
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ments of metal across the Atlantic, 
or the establishment of large gold 
equivalent credits in New York, 
' or the obliteration of existing 
American credit-balances abroad 
or all of these. 

(5) The receipt of any vast sum 
by a creditor Allied government— 
say the French—would naturally 
be followed by the transfer of 
these sums to the holders of 
French national bonds—assuming 
that France would decline to use 
the funds from a German loan for 
any other purpose than to recoup 
her expenditures made on repara- 
tion account. This payment from 
foreign sources of a considerable 
fraction of her imternal loans, 
would for a time place the ex- 
change market in control of a few 
great banks in Paris. 

(6) But it does not seem prob- 
able that this shaky bridge will 
have to be crossed. It is not in 
the least probable that John 
Smith of Dubuque, Iowa, who is 
roughly at the center of gravity of 
the gold values available for a big 
German loan, would be at all 
satisfied with the conditions which 
France and Belgium, seeking na- 
tional security, would insist upon 
as the continuing relation of Ger- 
many with the outer world. Smith 
would want his creditor to be free 
from all commercial trammels, 
and from all foreign military bur- 
dens, occupations, and threats—as 
far as any government can be free 
from the latter. 

France, on the other hand, with 
valiant Belgium at her side, insists 
- upon the Versailles Treaty and its 
legitimate issue, the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. This makes Germany a 
poor risk. 

A small lodn from private in- 
vestors, while free from the finan- 
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cial complications of a transaction 

running into billions of dollars, 

would doubtless present the same 
political difficulties of adjusting 
financial security to the lender 
with military security to France. 

In view of these facts, I think 
we may conclude that much turbid 

water must run through the mill- 

race ere the loan grist shall be 

ground. 

(B) The proposition that Great 
Britain and the United States shall 
take in exchange for their claims 
against France a junior lien obliga- 
tion of the German Government 
obligations of very doubtful validity. 
The same objection, just pointed out 
as affecting a possible private loan, 
applies to this case. Our interest as 
Germany’s creditor, if the proposed 
exchange were effected, would be to 
strengthen the commercial position 
of our debtor, and to relieve him 
from military threat—from the pistol 
held at his head in the hands of the 
owner of senior obligations. 

Differences of policy as between 
France and ourselves would be ac- 
centuated. That would be unfor- 
tunate. Nothing could tend more 
directly to reopen all the restrictive 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty than 
establishment of such a relation 
between our Government and that 
of Germany. 

This point cannot have escaped all 
the acute minds now directing French 
policy. Perhaps we may conclude 
that this oft-appearing proposition is, 
in fact, meant for trading purposes. 

In any case, in spite of its high 
official patronage, it can scarcely be 
considered as a serious element in an 
immediate solution. The Congreg- 
sional and platform debates concern- 
ing it, which would have to precede 
permissive legislation, would be long, 
and, I fear, much embittered. 
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DETERMINATION OF WHAT GERMANY 
Can Pay 


I shall make only one statement on 
this captivating topic—namely, Ger- 
many can dedicate to external pay- 
ments the product of the labor of at 
least eight hundred thousand men, 
provided her creditors will take the 
goods in kind, or find an external mar- 
ket for them. Assuming no burden- 
some Yestrictions on her foreign com- 
mercial relations, and assuming a 
return to sound ‘currency methods, 
this can be done without serious lower- 
ing of her pre-war standards of living, 
and without general departure from 
the eight-hour day. Any attempt to 
impoverish the workers, or to force 
them to longer hours than are observed 
in other industrial countries would 
probably defeat its presumed objective. 

No international conference on this 
subject should be called save upon the 
Initiative of France, accompanied by 
indication of the degree of authority 
which she would be willing to accord to 
the findings of such a conference. 
And lastly, it is quite senseless to invite 
into such an assemblage the representa- 
tives of Liberia, Siam, Hayti, Nicara- 
gua, and other small belligerents, as 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Ten men will produce a more careful 
_ result than ten hundred. 


REVISION OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


I have elsewhere advanced the theory 
that the famous pact is, in fact, a bun- 
dle of treaties—27 I think is the num- 
ber of sovereign signatories. . Each, 
I believe, may deal separately with 
Germany in respect to revision of most 
of its provisions. But no power can 
oust France from her technical rights by 
such independent revision. And France 
has not only the technical position, but 
the might, to attempt enforcement 
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quite helpless and harmless. 
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measures. She can do almost anything 
in Germany, except to successfully vio- 
late economic laws—which include a 
psychological element not to be neg- 
lected. Her statesmen and her finan- 
ciers are experimenting in these 
matters. 

The Versailles: Treaty is a very big 
German I. O. U.. But, it also conse- 
crated a principle more important to 
the French and Belgians than that of 
payment of war indemnity—vz., the 
principle of military security against 
Germany. Indeed, the huge repara- 
tion claim is part of the machinery of 
security in the military sense. Nor 
need our late associates make any 
apology for these provisions, as though 
just discovered. Many of our naive 
negotiators express surprise at French 
action now. Yet their objective was 
declared from the housetop by the 
French in 1919. It fell within doc- 
trines of the natural depravity of the 
Teutonic family, a doctrine which had 
been espoused by all the crowds who 
made war against Germany. It did 
not fall within the doctrines of supernal 
wisdom and virtue of democracies— 
another of our war-time shibboleths. 
But what is consistency among 
friends? 

Unwilling to trust an armed Germany, 
whether democratic or autocratic, 
France and Belgium obtained, with the 
full consent of their fellow peacemakers, 
the substantial disarmament -of Ger- 
many. Ringed by fully armed nations, 
the once great Empireis, for the present, 
Is this a 
condition of stable equilibrium? 

Ithinknot. Restless German invent- 
ors must now be busy devising new en- 
gines of war, to render the next war less 
dependent than the last upon great 
masses of man power, previously organ- 
ized in open fashion for land warfare. 

On the water, it will be a bit harder 
to circumvent the Treaty and jeopard- 


ET, 
ize England’s now fully attained ob- 
jective in that field. My guess is, that 
the sea will swarm with small sub- 
marines in the next war, each perhaps 
as deadly as the big ones of 1918—and 
that these may be built in secret— 
particularly when time shall have 
somewhat relaxed the rigour of inspec- 
tion provided in the Treaty. And the 
air will swarm with small aeroplanes— 
easily built in parts, easily assembled. 
Something like that we would be do- 
ing if similarly situated. 

Meanwhile, France has the initia- 
tive. If any moves are to be made 
looking: toward an amelioration of the 
present situation, they must come 
from Paris and Brussels. This will be 
true even though formal pronounce: 
ments be forced to appear as German 
propositions. London and Rome can 
now do little except to “view with 
alarm,” or “make representations.” 
The two nations/most concerned can 
“carry on,” with or without huge pay- 
ments from Germany. 

Meanwhile, also, the recuperative 


powers of the individual citizens of all . 


of these countries will make for better 
times. 
will end in Germany. It can be ended 
—all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. -Time is lacking to 
discuss the methods. 

Itis not likely that French troops will 
be withdrawn from the Ruhr for a long 
time. A comfortable sense of present 
security is given to France and Belgium 
by their military control of Germany’s 
Pittsburg district. The works will not 
be emptied of their operatives—save 
perhaps for short periods of spasmodic 
resistance. A modus vivendi will grow 
out of a seemingly desperate condition. 

But it must never be forgotten that 
even though reparation be reduced to 
a manageable sum, there remain (a) 
military occupation of German terri- 
- tory, (b) many commercial restrictions, 
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The orgy of paper money issue 


(c) the Danzig and Upper Silesian 
questions. Against these Treaty pro- 
visions, Germany will ever be rebel- 
lious. Probably we would also resent 
similar measures applied to us. 

The whole European situation is one 
of less stability than that which existed 
from 1870 to 1914. 


Kerr Our Powper Dry 


War is detested and contemplated 
on every side. Even if an inter-regnum 
of so-called peace and prosperity 
intervene, we must recognize that in 
fifteen or twenty years the storm may 
break again. New alignments of in- 
terest may arise. 

In any case—and now I come to the 
conclusion that touches us—we are 
likely to be drawn into the fray. If we 
actively enter the arena of European 
politics, we shall, in the end, probably 
offend them all. 

That they should, all of them, fear us - 
and envy us, is most natural; and shall 
we not display “the unconscious ar- 
rogance of conscious wealth?” 

Our humanitarians, and many of our 
most valuable business elements— 
aggressive in the good sense—combine 
to urge us forward. In the long run— | 
they may succeed—though I hope not. 
And even if we do not now or in the’ 
near future insist upon taking things in 
hand, we shall doubtless “go in,” when 
the next big war comes——“ go in” either 
as sole defenders of our soil against a 
world combination, or as allies of one 
group against another. 

After devoting many years in all the 
seven seas to the preachment of war 
elimination by the only means which 
can be effective, I am now profoundly 
convinced that the world is not ready 
for the great Renunciation. 

‘As an American, therefore, when ji 
consider the present state of Europe, 
I cry out, from the heart, “Americans 
keep your powder dry.” 


Certain Barriers to a Revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles, 


By J. A. M. DE SANCHEZ! 


Director Economic Division French Commission in the United States, 1919-21 


ET me make perfectly clear at the 
start that it is not my intention 
to attempt any explanation of or 
apology for the French advance into 
the Ruhr. The subject on which I am 
supposed to write is, “A Revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” This is 
quite a subject with which to deal 
adequately in the space allotted to me. 
I, therefore, propose to confine myself 
to stating, as I understand them, cer- 
tain of the barriers which exist to 
Treaty revision. I have chosen this 
course in spite of my personal belief 
that the Treaty, particularly in its 
economic clauses, does need considera- 
ble revision, because it seems to me 
futile to discuss what form revision 
should take, until the essential condi- 
tions to any kind of revision are 
understood and fulfilled. 


CONTINENTAL VIEWPOINT OF WAR 


It is, I think, perhaps interesting to 
note that the powers which are at 
present .most definitely opposed to 
Treaty revision—France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland—are con- 
tinental powers. It is in this fact that 
must be sought the causes of their 
seeming intransigeancy. ‘It is this fact 
which makes them fear that the enter- 
ing wedge of economic revision will 
lead to political revision at their ex- 
pense and in Germany’s favor. For 
Poland and Czechoslovakia the 
Treaty of Versailles is a Declaration of 
Independence. Considering the sanc- 
tity with which you view your own 
Declaration of Independence, you will, 


I think, understand the feelings of 
these two powers for those sections of 
the Treaty which they regard as their 
Charter of Liberty. You can under- 


stand that they do not accept, with any 


noticeable degree of fervor, the notion 
of a revision of this charter which 
would be likely to lose them any of 
the gains they achieved through it. 
They have only enjoyed these gains for 
four years, they have hardly had time 
to take firm hold on them and it is, 


‘therefore, understandable that they 
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should feel some nervousness at the 
mere suggestion that any should be 
relinquished. The projects of non- 
continental powers for revision of the 
Treaty to establish what they conceive 
to be a more just basis for peace are, 
therefore, viewed with deep suspicion 
by the continental beneficiaries of the 
Treaty. 

As these see the situation, they are 
being asked to relinquish benefits 
achieved through a war in order to 
prevent an hypothecal future war. 
War is unfortunately nothing particu- 
larly new in Europe. Indeed, much of 
Europe’s development has been due to 
war. To many Europeans war has 
come to be seen as a distinct feature of a 
biological process of growth, death and 
rebirth. This process as they see it has 
been briefly as follows: A power rises to 
a preponderant position through natu- 
ral accretions or through the inter- 


1 Great war: four years’ service. Attached 
French Delegation, Washington Limitation of 
Armaments Conference. Since March, 1922, 
engaged in economic research work in New York. > 
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marriage of dynasties, or through the 
signal ability of some ruler. The sur- 
rounding minor national groups gradu- 
ally become affliated with the pre- 
ponderant group, either for political 
(protection) or economic reasons. The 
first pressure exerted by the prepon- 
derant group in a direetion tending to 
efface the racial and cultural distinc- 
tiveness of the minor groups within its 
hegemony or of some outside group, is 
the sure signal for a war. Such a war 
is generally followed by some new form 
of regrouping and the process starts 
over again. 

I do not defend this view of the 
inevitability of war in Europe, al- 
though a good defense of it might be 
made. I am simply content to note 
that it is widely held and that it is, 
therefore, one of the barriers to Treaty 
revision which must be noted. 


Waar THE FOURTEEN Ports 
ACHIEVED 


In England, and particularly in 
America, one of the most frequent argu- 
ments advanced in favor of Treaty 
revision is that as it was written, the 
Versailles Treaty failed to conform in 
several instances to the fourteen points. 
Indeed, many people in these countries 
are not a little shocked at the moral 
turpitude of those Europeans who re- 
gard this argument with little respect. 
Ft is true that they do so regard it. I 
see personally no reason for blame in 
this fact. I cannot conceive of a writ- 
ten Treaty which would have incor- 
porated within its clauses so vague a 
formula as is the fourteen points. I 
should have thought that by now it 
would be fairly generally known that 
the fourteen points were as definitive 
a part of the military campaign of the 
last year of the war as were the 
operations of the American Army in 

‘the St. Mihiel Sector. Whether they 
. were intended as such is not yet per- 
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fectly clear; that they became such is 
certain. Their wording seems admir- 
ably designed to achieve just exactly 
what they did achieve,—a strengthening 
of the will to win in the Allied countries 
and a weakening of it in Germany and 
Austria. If this be admitted, I find it 
difficult to understand how they were ' 


to serve as a formula for a peace which 


was to impress both victors and van- 
quished as equitable. In passing, I 
might point out that the fourteen 
points which since November, 1918, 
have been made so much of by Ger- 
many, were well known in that country 
from January of that year on—and that 
they only struck the Germans forcibly 
as the basis for the peace they desired 
after their army had suffered such 
heavy defeats in the field that it was 
on the point of disintegration. 


GOVERNMENT BY Force a Fact 


The political clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, which the continental Allies 
seem so determined to maintain in their 
present form, are given further im- 
portance in their eyes by the fact that 
they contain what is in a certain meas- 
ure an Implicit guarantee of the existing 
status quo. I refer to the clauses requir- 
ing Germany to disarm and to those 
providing for the demilitarization of 
the right bank of the Rhine and of the 
specified zones on the left bank. The 
implied guarantee here is based, as 
are all other guarantees of any existing 
status quo, on force. This may be a 
disagreeable fact, but that is no reason 
for disregarding its existence. People 
are not governed by reason in the form 
of law, they are governed by force. 
Theoretically this may be denied, in 
fact it cannot be. If we were governed 
by reason, we would be governed by, 
nothing else. That in the last analysis 
we are governed by force only, is amply 
proven by the fact that no major 
change in the form of any government 
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(the laws affecting the tenure of prop- 
erty for instance) has ever been ac- 
complished except by force. 

When you in this country refuse to 
permit any person to advocate a change 
in your present form of government by 
violence, you implicitly recognize the 
truth of the above contention. The 
majority of you are exerting force to 
maintain a status quo, defined as law in 
and by your Constitution. This is 
exactly what the continental Allies are 
doing in the instance of Germany. 
They have at present the force with 
which to maintain a status quo and they 
fear any tampering, illogically but 
naturally, with the legal basis, such as 
it is, which sanctions the use of this 
force. 

If they were to be offered a substi- 
tute which would in their opinion prove 
an equally satisfactory guarantee of 
the existing status quo, it is not im- 
probable that they would accept it 
gladly. In spite of the enormous 
amount of discussion of which this 
' very point has been the cause, no 
satisfactory guarantee has yet been 
offered them, at least not from their 
point of view. I am not here con- 
cerned with whether this view of the 
Treaty is shortsighted or not, but 
rather with the fact that it is held and 
that it again constitutes a barrier to 
Treaty revision. 


DIFFICULT TO CHANGE CERTAIN 
IDEAS 


It has been justly said that this 
view in its essence is too narrowly 
based on the contention that Germany 
was solely responsible for the war. 

Now it is regrettable but true, that 
the contention of Germany’s sole 
responsibility for the late war was 
extra-European in origin, and that, 
while in some countries it is apparently 
easy to forget today myths generally 
accepted as truths the day before 
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yesterday, in others people have 
longer memories. If we acknowledge 
the fact that human beings generally 
have little or no difficulty in finding 
excellent moral sanctions for anything 
they wish to do, we cannot be sur- 
prised that not one of the various 
countries engaged in the late war but 
feels that it was most outrageously 
and wantonly attacked and only took 
up arms most righteously and in its 
own defense. Frederick the Great, 
if I remember rightly, was one of the 
few people who ever lived who had the 
necessary honesty to qualify his actions 
in plain language without subterfuge. 
The indignation with which historians 
view his truth-telling proclivities must 
cause him an occasional malicious 
smile. 

Here then again we oe a barrier 
to Treaty revision and one which it 
will be most difficult to surmount, 
since to surmount it implies a change 
in certain ideas firmly fixed in the 
national consciousnesses of several 
different national groups. 


Mora Suaston Not ENOUGH 


It has been repeatedly suggested 
that the League of Nations, with Amer-: 
ica a member, might undertake a re- 
vision of the Treaty. It has no doubt 
been noted that this suggestion has 
met with no noticeably enthusiastic 
reception from the continental Allies. 
Indeed I am so bold as to suggest that 
it constitutes a barrier to Treaty re- 
vision. Quite frankly, the League of 
Nations, without the power to guar- 
antee the enforcement of its decisions, 
is only a slight advance on the Hague. 
Tribunal. Even with the added 
authority which American member- 
ship would give it, I doubt that its 
decisions could be enforced through 
moral suasion alone. 

When the League of Nations was 
first discussed in Europe, I remember 
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well the almost universal feeling that 


it would be in the main a futile gesture 
unless it were endowed with some 


measure of the necessary power to 


compel adherence ‘to its decisions. 
Evidently, such a League is at present 
a practical impossibility. In „these 
circumstances it can be of greater 
service if it confines itself to the type 
‘of work it has so successfully under- 
taken in the instance of Austria. 

When such views as the above are 
expressed, it: is common to accuse 
those who hold them of a certain cyni- 
cal lack of faith in the inherent good- 
ness of humanity. I, frankly, know of 
no greater danger to our civilization 
than this blind faith in humanity, 
particularly in humanity in the mass. 
It has done incalculable harm because 
it has prevented that vague group of 
vague beings known as idealists, from 
ever undertaking an examination of 
the plain facts which govern the world 
as it is. I cannot understand, for 
instance, how a collectivity of individ- 
uals is endowed with qualities and a 
general sanctity. with which even 
idealists refuse to endow the individ- 
uals composing the collectivity. Just 
so long as this process of according 
infallibility to the racial group or na- 
tion by the mdividuals which compose 
the group or nation is a common prac- 
tice, just so long will all talk of per- 
manent peace be without reality. 
And not the League of Nations or any 
other similarly constituted body can 
give it reality. 


CONSEQUENCE OF UNFORGETABLE 

- Facts l 
The chief barriers to a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles which I have here 
briefly enumerated are, I think, indica- 
tive of present conditions in Europe. 
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It has been found impossible to wipe 


‘ away in the four and a half years which 


have passed since the Armistice all 
traces of the late war. The “zones 
rouges” of complete physical devasta- 
tion which dot certain sections of the 
Continent are a rather strident reminder 
to many people that from August, 1914, 
to November, 1918, they were engaged 
in a life and death struggle to achieve 
or protect something—just what ex- 
actly many would find it perhaps hard 
to say. But the bitterness and: horror 
of this struggle, its risks and perhaps 
even its thrills, they can define with 
appalling accuracy. They lived on the 
edge of war for four years, were engaged 
in its practice another four years and 
have existed in its shadow since 1918. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to under- 
stand their feeling of its inevitability. 

It is regrettable, but true, that the 
course adopted by Germany since the 
Versailles Treaty was signed and rati- 
fied by the Reichstag, whatever the 
underlying causes of its adoption, has 
not been one to inspire much confidence 
among those who, rightly or wrongly, 
firmly believe themselves to be the 
victims of the most wanton attack in 
the history of mankind. As these latter 
happen to be among the victors of the 
war, it is understandable that they 
should seek to place such obstacles as 
they can in the path of those to whom 
they accredit the design of weakening 
them, and of at the same time strength- 
ening their late enemy. Such is, I 
think, fairly stated the status of opinion 
among the continental Allies towards 
Treaty revision at the present time. I 
regret, both as economist and as one 


who has had some actual experience ` ° 


of war, that it is such, but I cannot fail 
to recognize it as such and so to report 
4 


it to your Society. 
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The Present Political and Economic Crisis in 
Germany 


By Count Huco LERCHENFELD 
Former Prime Minister of Bavaria 


ERMANY is the center of Eu- 

rope not only from a geographical 
standpoint but also from the standpoint 
of political and economic action—it is 
the central problem of the day—one of 
the centers of depression. 

My contribution to this volume 
will be a statement of the situation in 
Germany founded on my personal ex- 
perience as the Chief of the Executive 
during 1921 and 1922 in Bavaria, the 
second state in the German Federa- 
tion, which I shall call briefly the 
“Reich.” 

The name and fame of this Academy 
involves a serious and high duty—a 
duty to proceed with conscientious 
accuracy and with scientific spirit, 
which means also circumspect oe 
tion in form. 


Actua CONDITIONS 


the German Socialists. In the begin- 
ning there seemed no escape from Bol- 
shevism—here was the example of the 
Soviets. which had. established the 
peace and the rule of the suppressed 
class; here was the easy victory of the 
German radicals; here was a system of 
councils of soldiers, workmen and 
peasants; herewas a red army of trained 
soldiers. But the majority of Social- 
ists, helped by anti-bolshevistic ele- 
ments among the other parties and by 
officers of the old army, restored the 
situation towards a democratic repub- 
lic after heavy fights in the streets of 
Berlin in December, 1918, and Janu- 


‘ary, 1919. The establishment of a 


The actual condition in: Germany 


shows, to begin with a diagnostic sum- 
mary, complex actions and reactions of 
political, economic and social elements 
like a loom of interwoven threads. 
The situation is complicated by a vio- 
- lent action from without, namely the 
occupation, and by unsettled Corega 
relations, 

When in 1918 Germany laid down 
arms after years of enormous strife 
and sacrifice, the overwhelming will of 
the people was for peace—a peace pro- 
posed by President Wilson’s procla- 
mation of the fourteen pomts—a peace 
based on moral principles, justice and 
equity. The revolution was the result 
not only of defeat and despair but also 
of the passionate desire to end the war, 
also of an international tendency among 


Soviet Republic in Bavaria early in 
1919 was more of an episode and of a 
local issue, highly interesting to any 
student of collective psychology, than 
of a far-reaching event. When in 
February, 1919, the German people on 
the new almost unlimited franchise 
elected the national assembly, the ma- 
jority was composed of the democratic 
republicans organized in the socialistic 
and democratic parties. The Social- 
ists obtained their political aim; radi- 
cal social reforms directed against the 
rule of capitalism had conspicuously 
failed,—-no fundamental change of the 
economic system had occurred. 


Two Important Events 


The year 1919 brought two events 
of vast effect upon the development of 
Germany and her present conditions— 
the Constitution of Weimar and the 
Treaty of Versailles. There is a wide- 
spread opinion that up to 1919 Ger- 


- many had no democratic institutions, 
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that it was án anachronistic remainder 
of absolutistic periods. This opinion 
is incorrect. The legislative function 
in the former German Reich was con- 
ferred. upon the Reichstag, a body 
elected under a perfectly democratic 
. system, very influential, in fact, though 
the government was not responsible to 
the people. While the constitution of 
1871 was a perpetual confederation of 
dynasties and states, the present con- 
stitution is given by the German people 
to themselves as a unit. The power is 
centered in the parliamentary represen- 
tation of the people according to the 
principles of western democracy. There 
is no senate. The Reichsrat or Fed- 
eral Council is only of secondary im- 
portance, overruled by the Reichstag, 
which also practically controls the Ex- 
ecutive. While the former constitu- 
tion emphasized the federal character, 
the new constitution promotes by prin- 
ciple centralization. Many branches 
of the executive power are unified, such 
as national defence, postal service, 
railroads and financial administration, 
while the states are mainly restricted 
to the execution of federal laws and the 
administration of police and justice, 
the Supreme Court, however, also 
being federal. The President, as chief 
executive officer, 1s elected by the peo- 
ple, but, the Cabinet with the Chancel- 
lor as Prime Minister is responsible to 
the Reichstag. 

The present constitution was not 
able to prevent serious conflicts be- 
tween the central government and the 
states, because it allows the central 
government to overlap on the ground 
of the state rights shifting between 
federalism and*centralism. Especially 
the state of Bavaria, with its con- 
servative majority, determined to pre- 
serve the federal rights and a higher 
position than that of a mere province, 
opposed on several occasions the at- 
tempt of the central government, act- 
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ing chiefly on the instigation of the 
Socialists and radical democrats, to 
draw the screw of centralization tighter. 
On the whole, Bavaria was successful. 
There is no doubt that federalism has 
grown since the days of the national 
assembly. On the other hand, the 
unity of the Reich is considered as the 
paramount political aim throughout 
the nation, including Bavaria. Tend- 
encies of separations, of which the 
newspapers frequently related in more 
or less dark allusions, exist only in the 
heads of a few plotters and find but 
little credit among the people. Also, 
those who believe in monarchy as a 
more adequate form of government 
and who criticize severely the present 
state of things, though inclined to look 
on the Constitution of Weimar as on 
an emergency roof framed over the 
heads of the German people to protect 
them from disunion, forbear to bring 
such a problem into the political 
arena for fear of precipitating civil 
war. 

- There is one other detail connected 
‘with this constitutional survey,—the 
relation between Germany and Austria. 
The great majority of the people in 
both countries expressed their will on 
behalf of a federal union more than once - 
and the Constitution of Weimar opened 
the door to let Austria in. The Rights 
of Man in their modern conception 
also comprise the self-determination 
of the people with regard to organiz- 
ing themselves in a state and to com- 
bine states. This principle was not 
granted to the defeated nations except 
in a very desultory way and it was spe- 
cially denied by the treaties to the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republic with re- 
gard to their union. Whoever believes, 
as I do, in the application of moral 
principles to public law and conse- 
quently in a justice equal to all, must 
own that this subject demands early 
revision. 
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EFFECTS OF THE TREATY 


The second important and far-reach- 
ing event in 1919 was the Treaty of 
Versailles. This Treaty, with the addi- 
tional clauses of Spaa and London, is 
the base and keystone of the situation 
in Germany at present. This situa- 
tion is fatal to Germany and acts as 
the continuation of war with other 
weapons. 

The Treaty reduced Germany’s 
boundaries as well as its economic and 
social resources, not only in proportion 
to the arithmetical figures but far be- 
yond this proportion by disorganizing 
the German political and economic sub- 
stance. East Prussia was separated 
from the rest of the country by the 
Polish territory, the combination of 
coal and iron in the Ruhr and Lorraine 
was cut off, the mining products of Up- 
per Silesia were severed from the natu- 
ral markets. The surrender of the col- 
onies was a grave loss in many respects. 
The economic balance was affected by 
the reduction of Germany’s already 
weak base of food supply, for West 
Prussia and Posnania had so devel- 
oped under the rigid but efficient Prus- 
sian administration as to yield a great 
surplus of various food products, 
doubly felt in the present moment. 
Besides, the Treaty deprived Germany 
of her right to dispose freely of her 
commercial relations with several coun- 
tries on the footing of the more 
favored nations. Germany lost prac- 
tically the full control of her navigable 
rivers and during the time of the occu- 
pation of her western boundary. Add 
the huge deliveries on reparations of 
various goods since the Armistice: of 
rolling stock and of ships, of military 
implements and state property, of coal 
anti wood, of building material and farm 
supplies; consider the payments in cash 
to foreign governments and of the bal- 
ance on foreign claims; think of the 
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economic weight caused by an occupa- 
tion of disproportionately large armies 
on the Rhine and by military commis- 
sions; then you will understand that a 
great part of the national wealth of the 
country and of the faculty of produc- 
tion has gone. Chancellor Cuno, in 
one of his last speeches, valued this 
loss at one half of the former wealth. 

These losses could be borne, without 
fatal consequences to the future exist- 
ence of the country, if a firm and safe 
economic base were obtained within a 
very near future by an equitable settle- 
ment of all foreign obligations. Ger- 
many’s situation is more than ever 
impaired by the occupation of her in- 
dustrial center on the Ruhr, called the 
jugular vein of the economic life of 
Germany. 


SUGGESTED STABILIZATION 


When in 1922 there was still hope of 
a final conference, Germany called 
seven international experts for a state- 
ment as to how German money could 
be stabilized. This board after ample 
researches into the financial conditions 
agreed, under Chairman Dubois (a 
Swiss banker) on all fundamental 
views. It advocated important changes’ 
in the German financial system as to 
greater efficiency (not advocating, 
however, new or higher taxes) and 
held the principle that German money, 
apart from such internal measures, 
could only be stabilized if German 
credit was restored by bringing receipts 
and disbursements between Germany 
and foreign countries into a lasting 
balance and by regulating the repara- 
tion in a way that would enable Ger- 
many to maintain the balance. This 
meant a foreign loan under a certain 
supervision of a neutral board and a 
moratorium of several years, during 
which the creditors, namely France, 
had to receive payments from that 
loan. This statement is but the reit- 
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eration of a statement made by the 
Bank of England previous to the con- 
ference of Cannes in December, 1921, 
that Germany did not have any credit 
as long as she stood under the dictation 
of London. 


SOLVING Present CONDITIONS 


Now the monetary problem is not 
the only problem of Germany, yet the 
inflation and depreciation of the Ger- 
man money is one of the phenomena 
_ which exerts the strongest influence on 
the general situation, leading to an in- 
terchange of causes and effects. Prac- 
tically the key to the solution would be 
for Germany to fulfill these two condi- 
tions: firstly, the maintenance of peace 
and order in the country and, secondly, 
the establishment of a balance of pay- 
. ments between Germany on oneside and 
the foreign countries on the other side. 

Let us, briefly consider in how far 
Germany may comply with these two 
conditions. Internal peace and order 
are mainly restored since therevolution. 
Yet occasional riots of radical labor in 
favor of Bolshevism; the unfortunate 
movement of Kapp in March, 1920, in 
order to establish a military dictator- 
ship; the political murders of Erzberger 
and Rathenau; the latest lawless pro- 
ceedings of dangerous tribunes like Hit- 
ler and the Supernationalists in Bava- 
ria are as many symptoms of unrest 
and fermentation throughout the coun- 
try. The German Government is com- 
posed of competent men; the president 
commands a high intellectual and 
moral standard; the moderate parties 
rule. Yet the extremists both on the 
right and on the left are constantly en- 
couraged by the situation. Certainly 
the young German republic does not 
get the least support from that world 
which demanded the introduction of 
modern democracy in our country. 

The second condition is the establish- 
ment of an economic balance with the 
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foreign countries. The example of the 
Austrian settlement by the League of 
Nations commands the closest atten- 
tion of everybody concerned. Today 
we cannot possibly foresee the final re- 
sult, but there is every reason to hope 
for success provided the Austrian peo- 
ple try their best. 

The German problem is of course 
much harder to solve, because Germany 
is a large and more complicated coun- 
try and because the reparations are in- 
volved; on the other hand, Germany’s 
resources are infinitely richer than Aus- 
tria’s. Our balance of payments will 
be restored and the open wound in our , 
economic body healed if the produc- 
tion is raised, if unproductive importa- 
tion is cut down, if the exportation, 
which hardly amounts to 40 per cent of 
the pre-war figures, is encouraged, if 
the occupation as a continuous source 
of unproductive expenses and frictions 
is stopped, if the obligations of Ger- 
many with regard.to the Treaty are 
fixed in an equitable way and settled in 
connection with a foreign loan which 
will enable Germany not only to restore 
her budget but also to satisfy her for- 
mer creditors. 


Is GERMANY PROFITING? 


This, to me, is the only way out of 
the present intolerable situation. We 
cannot establish nor maintain eco- 
nomic welfare without the aid of capital 
or while losing wealth. Is it really 
true that Germany profits largely by 
the present situation? From my per- 
sonal experience I make the statement 
that every German government 
watched the growing difficulties, the 
falling tide of money and the rising tide 
of prices with serious apprehension and 
the firm intention to overcome by all 
means the danger of growing inflatfon. 
So do the captains of industry and the 
leading men in banking. and trade, 
knowing but too well that their individ- 
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ual or professional prosperity depends ` 


in the long run on the general weal, 
notwithstanding the possibility of mak- 
ing big profits in such a chaotic period 
as the present one. 

It is said that these men invested a 
large part of their profits in foreign 
countries. I have every reason to 
warn you against such exaggerations— 
as if such assets were of any substan- 
tial importance to the economic and 
financial problems—without mentioning 
the fact that German trade needs for- 
eign assets in order to buy the indispen- 
sable materials. It is also true that a 
small minority of German peoplehaveso 
far hardly suffered from these conditions 
and that their profits are being invested 
in buildings and plants. Naturally 
there is a universal tendency to spend 
the money as soon as possible. Saving 
money is no longer safe; this fact stands 
for the strength of the internal market 
and for the low figure of unemployed 
people. There are also considerable 
investments made in the development 
of natural resources, but in the mad 
race of inflation or increase of paper 
money after the prices, the pomt must 
be reached where production becomes 
unprofitable and when neither cash nor 
material will be at hand for carrying on 
the business. There is also one great 
drawback which forbids any optimistic 
forecast: the impossibility of adjusting 
the average income of the people to the 
standard of prices. Hence the grow- 
ing misery of the people, the majority 
of whom are not properly fed nor taken 
care of, the tragic decay of the middle 
class which is a most serious social 
affair. Particularly the children of al- 
most all classes suffer from lack of 
proper food and remain backward in 
physical development; they are threat- 
ened by diseases, particularly by tu- 
berculosis. This physical neglect must 
. gradually affect their mental and moral 
development. 


A Farr CHANCE 


The deadlock at the Ruhr aggravates 
the situation in the most deplorable 
fashion. Itis, as I said, war carried on 
with different means. Sentences of 
court martials, acts of violence and con- 
tinuous frictions create a desperate 
feeling among all the German people. 
Chancellor Cuno’s speech of March 6, 
1923, gives the best illustration. ‘The 
Ruhr action does by no means further 
the reparation; it can only tend toward _ 


. political aims. 


But the world needs peace; it is there- 
fore the duty of everyone in publiclifeto 
contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems. Charity is indispensable to pro- 
vide for immediate help, but preven- 
tion is the real issue. l 

Is Germany—her government and 
people—ready to accept a solution? 
Provided that this solution is the result 
of an agreement, not of a dictation; 
provided that unsettled details-—for 
instance the ultimate sum—are fixed 
not by a partisan commission but by a 
regular board of arbitration; provided 
that the future settlement gives a fair 
chance to carry out the obligations 
unbiased by the present system of occu- 
pation, I deeply and sincerely am con- 
vinced that the German nation will 
loyally accept and work out such a 
settlement. Let us have a fair chance 
which we have not had up to now. It 
is indispensable to apply psychological 
and moral views to the problem; the 
energy and will of the German nation 
will be the highest asset in the game. 


Proper Sprrit NEEDED 


Yet this issue is but one part in the 
great and fundamental problem of in- 
ternational relations which occupies 
this unpeaceable world of ours. Any 
progress will depend on the better ap- 
plication of sound moral, or Christian 
principles. ‘That there is so much talk 
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and so little result of talk comes natu- 
rally from the lack of proper spirit 
within the nations. Material greed or 
imperialistic competition is the root of 
most wars. As long as the League of 
Nations is only a representation of 
governments, a reproduction of an 
existing combination of powers on the 
principle of mutual insurance, as long 
as it fails to represent the moral forces 
of this world, a higher level of the 
world’s opinion, as long as this opinion 
does not grasp the sense underlying the 
facts and events, there is no hope of im- 


provement. Yet there are individuals 


of highest standing among all nations. 
Why should not an areopagos, a “pla- 
tonic” court of such individuals be insti- 
tuted to give decisions? Even such a 
- contested question as that of the re- 
sponsibility for the Great War could be 
brought to a solution by such a court 
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which would rally all the people of good 
will: of course such a court would 
have to go deeply into the matter; 
it should open the archives of secret 
diplomacy and trace the historical, 
social and technical evolution back to 
the Middle Ages which really led to 
this gigantic explosion called the’ 
World War. This is just one example. 
The world is longing for peace and 
justice. This is a wonderful fact. 
But only creative and constructive 
minds -will mean something in the work 
towards those noble aims—creative 
andconstructiveminds! Goethemakes 
the profound remark that the highest. 
human activity consists in reproduc- 
ing—the German word has a more ac- 
curate meaning——nachbilden; it is the 
imitation of the works of nature and 
beyond nature the imitation, by re-, 
production, of the divine element. — 


Law or War? 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


President Wm, Filene’s Sons Co. of Boston; Director Chamber of Commerce of United States and 
International Chamber of Commerce 


HAT business men have come to 
realize the basic importance ‘of ob- 
taining a real peace and an ultimate 
substitution of law for war is a fact 
worthy of emphasis. 
It happens that there is available 
Just at this time the best kind of evi- 
dence as to what the business opinion 


of this country and the world is on the 


question. The newspapers of the last 
two weeks have contained reports of 
the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Rome. It was 
attended by representatives from 36 
different nations,—all of them im- 
portant business men in their different 
countries, and of such standing that 
their governments may be considered 
to have approved in advance the 
general trend of the stand that they 
took. The Resolutions unanimously 
adopted there show the progress that 
has been made in men’s thought in the 
three years since the Peace Treaty was 
made, regarding the necessity of peace 
and of substituting law for war. I 
quote them in part. They begin with 
this statement: 


‘Tur RESOLUTIONS 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
recognizes that the continued economic dis- 
order in a large part of the world is not 
only a dangerous obstacle to the establish- 
ment of permanent peace, the elimination 
of unemployment, and the restoration of 
normal living conditions to millions of 
people, but also involves the menace of 
stijl further unhappy developments. 

The peoples of the world demand, and are 


entitled to have, a just solution of these ` 


problems with the least possible delay. The 
fundamental principles which must obtain 
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in arriving at such settlement are clear, 
and with united action, are possible of early 
application. 
The problems underlying the present 
economic disturbances are: 
(a) Reparations; ` 
(b) Inter-Allied debts; 
(c) Unbalanced governmental budgets 
and uncontrolled inflation; 
(d) Disturbance of international 
credits; 
(e) Abnormal exchange fluctuations. 
The International Chamber of Commerce 
believes that it is impossible to arrive at 
lasting settlements without recognition of 
the interdependence of the different parts 
of the world’s economic organization, the 
futility of partial remedies, and the neces- 
sity for comprehensive consideration of 
these inter-related questions. E 
There should be universal acknowledg- 
ment that confidence must be restored, and 
that an essential to social and industrial 
reconstruction is increased production and 
consumption, upon which the revival of 
international commerce depends. 

‘This Chamber declares its conviction 
that the principles which must be observed 
in securing settlements which the world 
will accept as representing justice and fair 
dealing between nations, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


REPARATIONS 


The final disposition of the reparations 
problem is a condition precedent to perma- 
nent improvement of world economic forces. 
It is imperative that. the full extent and 
moral character of obligations should be 
recognized, and restitution and reparation 
made to the utmost extent of the debtor’s 
resources, whether internal or external, 
from whatever sources derived. 

It is futile to attempt again to consider 


‘the amount of reparations, without at the 


same time establishing such measures as 
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will assure certainty of ultimate settlement 
and extend reasonable hope for the main- 
tenance of all nations. 

The discharge of reparation obligations is 
not of itself sufficient. It is also necessary 
that confidence be restored, and such 
security provided that violations of fron- 
tiers no longer need be feared, and that the 
world be relieved of the burden of unneces- 
sary armaments. 

Such security is not only indispensable to 
the establishment of world peace, but it is 
required to make available international 
credits necessary to the rehabilitation of 
commerce and industry and consequently 
the relative stability of exchange. The 
savings of the world cannot be mobilized 
for the investments necessary for recon- 
struction and development, without con- 
vincing assurance of established peace. 


INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


The restoration and further expansion of 
the commerce and industry, upon which 
the peoples of the world depend for heir 
livelihood and well-being, can be carried on 
successfully only when the integrity of 
obligations is maintained. 

It is obvious that the settlement of the 
inter-Allied debts is a matter for adjustment 
between the nations directly involved; but 
the principles which should be applied 
should be settled with the least possible 
delay. i 

While it is true that the Allied debts 
created by the World War are obligations 
undertaken in good faith and do not admit 
of repudiation, nevertheless, as they were 
contracted in a common cause and during 
a period of tremendous sacrifice of life and 
property, a proper factor in any adjustment 
of such indebtedness should be the present 
and probable future ability of each debtor. 
In determining the ability of any debtor 
nation to pay, reasonable consideration 
should be given to the effect on its present 
and future earning capacity that may be 
expected from a sound national budget, 
together with the savings resulting from the 
reduction of excessive military expenses 
made possible by the assurance of peaceful 
conditions, and to the settlement of its 
claims for reparation and restitution. 
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BUDGETS 

The attainment of a sound national budg- 
et is absolutely requisite to the main- 
tenance of national credit and the stability 
of exchange. It must contemplate every 
possible economy in expenditure, and must 
not impose such a burden of taxation as will 
discourage productive enterprise and cause 
unemployment. 

As a matter of principle, current govern- 
ment expenses should not be met by loans 
nor by paper currency issues. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


Inter-governmental loans and credits are 
undesirable, largely because of the political 
complications which inevitably accompany 
such transactions. 

The elimination of inflation and the 
attainment of sound national finance are 
conditions precedent to adequate inter- 
national credits. 


EXCHANGE 


Attempts at artificial stabilization of ex- 
change are dangerous and undesirable. 
Stabilization of currencies on a gold 


- value basis ‘should be the ultimate goal. 


The International Chamber of Com- 
merce believes that a general economic con- 
ference of the nations interested for the 
final adjustment of these problems is es- 
sential and inevitable. 

This Chamber fully recognizes that it 
would be inopportune now to propose any: 
suggestions for the settlement of the present 
situation which exists between the Allied! 
nations and Germany. Yet, believing that. 
at the proper time governments may wish 
to avail themselves of the practical experi- 
ence of the business men of the several 
countries, this Chamber agrees to hold 
itself in readiness to render to the interested 
nations such assistance as may be desired. 

Meanwhile, the International Chamber 
of Commerce will undertake to promote 
among the business men, on whose behalf 
it speaks, continued careful study of. all the 
elements in the international! financial prob- 
lems here reviewed; and it urges upon its 
members, as well as the governments, the 
serious consideration of the suggestions 
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herewith respectfully offered. Therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council be 

and hereby is instructed to appoint 

such committees and to take such 

action as may be necessary to make 

effective the purposes herein set forth. 


Wortp RECOGNIZES NEED 


These Resolutions, moreover, rep- 
resent not alone this International 
meeting at Rome. They were unani- 
mously approved this week at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, an 
organization that represents the com- 
bined business of this country. 

The statement that the money neces- 
. sary to get Europe on her feet again 
cannot be found, unless general con- 
fidence is restored by providing security 
against the attack of one nation on 
another, seems to me to come very 
close to being a business assertion of 
the necessity for the substitution of 
law for war, and for the firm establish- 
ment of the League of Nations or some 
other association of nations as the 
agency of peace and justice. 

I think the world has come to recog- 
nize the need of coöperation. No 
machinery created for the purpose of 
upholding Jaw can be satisfactory, 
unless it is powerful enough to convince 
the nations of Europe-and the world 
that they can accept it in lieu of their 
own preparations for defense. And to 
‘make it so will require the active 
coöperation of all the great nations. 
The more thoughtful men and women 
in this country, who are giving careful 
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attention to the subject, are generally 
convinced that the United States must 
take a part. It is a question, however, 
whether the average citizen of this 
country yet realizes that the solution 


“of this problem lies in this country and 


nowhere else. 

Without our help, steps may be taken 
and are indeed being taken in Europe 
to solve their present problems, and 
gradually, of course, the nations will 
pull themselves out of their difficulties. 
Such restoration may not be completed 
in this generation without America’s 
aid; but if this aid is withheld, it will 
still be possible for Europe to .come 
back, though it may take four or five 
generations to do it. 


Witt We Do Our Part? 


The motive that inspires a valuable 
man who cannot swim to jump into the 
water to rescue a baby—not only a 
natural impulse but a spiritual duty— 
is perhaps the same motive which 
inspired our entry into the war. It 
represented the spirit that is best for 
the material and spiritual progress. of 
ourselves and the world at large. The 
question now is whether we are going 
to have courage, and initiative, and 
energy enough at this time to reap the 


. fruits of what has been won at such 


an enormous cost to ourselves and 
Europe. Are we willing to do our part 
in assisting to make this a peaceful 
world for ourselves and our children, 
and by so doing assist in furthering 
this particular chapter in the evolution 
from war to peace? 


The Blind Alley of World Finance 


By Ernest Minor Patrerson, Pa.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


N discussing problems of finance it 
is customary to point out that fluc- 
tuating exchange rates, inflated curren- 
cies and similar disturbances are for the 
most part results and not causes— 
merely symptoms of a disordered eco- 
nomic organization. Such a state- 
ment has never been entirely correct, 
for it has always been true that a bad 
financial situation has itself been the 
cause of serious distress. Today it is 
particularly untrue. Finances through- 
out the world are in a deplorable state, 
and this condition is itself directly and 
immediately the cause of many other 
difficulties. Other factors may have 
brought about this state of affairs, and 
unquestionably some of the remedies 
must be other than financial, but at 
least a part of our effort must be de- 
voted directly to financial questions. 


EXTENSIVE USE or CREDIT 


What is this financial problem? It 
is one with whose nature we ought to 
be thoroughly familiar from past expe- 
rience, although it is now before us in a 
greatly aggravated form. One of the 
leading features of our economic organ- 
ization is its extensive use of credit. 
Individuals, corporations and govern- 
ments borrow needed funds, frequently 
on a very large scale, giving in return 
their promises to pay at a later date. 
This is most apt to occur when prices 
' are rising. After a time it is discov- 
ered ‘that these obligations are in excess 
of the debtors’ ability to pay and a cri- 
sis occurs, followed by numerous bank- 
ruptcies, a prolonged period of depres- 
sion and slow recoveries. 

Throughout the world today we find 
this situation existing to an unprece- 
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dented extent. During the war and 
post-war period, immense obligations 
have been assumed. When prices were 
high, the need urgent and caution for- 
gotten, immense sums were borrowed. 
For reasons we need not here enu- 
merate inflation occurred and prices 
rose. This necessitated larger and 
larger sums and compelled more bor- 
rowing. More inflation followed, prices 
rose still higher and loans had to be fur- 
ther increased. Prices were forced to 
higher and higher levels, interest 
charges on borrowed money became a 
large percentage of available revenues, 
budgets could be balanced only by still 
more loans. This was true not only of 
the governments, whose difficulties are 
especially in our minds when we speak 
of finances, but of banks (both central 
and other), corporations and individ- 
uals. 


Reapsustinc RELATIONS 


Two points need to be kept clear. 
First is the fact that we are apt to exag- 
gerate the destruction of property dur- 
ing the war. The war was fought 
largely out of income. Terrible as the 
destruction was, particularly in certain 
sections such as northern France, only 
a small fraction of Europe’s economic 
machinery was actually destroyed, and 
a very large amount has already been 
replaced. Perhaps the best illustration 
is northern France, where the remark- 
able industry and thrift of the French 
have completed two thirds of the 
needed reconstruction. 

A second point follows closely dh 
this. The world of today is not called 
upon to bear a huge war burden that 
was shifted to us from the period of 
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1914 to 1918. For the most part the 
people of that period carried the burden 
and our financial task now is chiefly 
that of readjusting relations between 
debtors and creditors. 

Our leading difficulties are in two 
groups. One group may be referred to 
as caused by an exaggerated national- 
ism. New boundary lines, a Balkan- 
ized Europe, tariff barriers, a Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act in England, 
a Fordney-McCumber Law in the 
United States, and even worse legisla- 
tion elsewhere are illustrations. Trade 
cannot readily revive under such re- 
strictions. 


INABILITY TO Pay In FULL 


The other group of difficulties is the 
financial one. We need not recite the 
astronomical figures necessary to a com- 
plete description of current finances, but 
may risk one or two generalizations. 
The first is a repetition of the statement 
that the difficulties are not merely those 
of governments and central banks. 
Other banks, private corporations and 
individuals are likewise involved. In 
a period of high prices and considerable 
extravagance, when the gold standard 
had ceased to be even a legal fiction, 
corporations issued stocks and bonds 
in huge amounts to get the necessary 
“working capital.” Bank loans had to 
be large to finance business on the 
higher level, and bank deposits and 
note issues grew accordingly. These 
obligations stand as fixed sums ex- 
pressed in the usual monetary units, 
and in these units they must be paid— 

in so far as they are paid. 

' But this leads to a second general- 
ization, which is that the problem as we 
now face it is toa large degree not a solv- 
able problem, at least not as we usu- 
ally understand the term. ‘To an im- 


portant extent England and the United | 


States have readjusted their finances. 
The strain on England, however, is 


i 
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severe, and we dare not yet speak with 
too much assurance. The United 
States is for the present operating more | 
freely, but we shall be extremely fortu- 
nate if our present boom does not bring 
an aftermath of trouble in a few 
months. E 

What is meant by saying that the 
financial problems of continental Eu- 
rope are not solvable? Merely this. If 
a German mark is a lump of gold weigh- 


ing about 54 grains, then more promises 


to pay marks have been issued than can 
ever be paid with lumps of gold of that 
size or with any equivalent. If the 
French and Belgian franc and the Ital- 
ian lira are lumps of gold, each weigh- 
ing about 44 grains, then the outstand- 
ing promises to pay francs and lire can — 
never be kept in full. 


Waar Can We Do? 


What can be done about it? Many 
a, writer and speaker has outlined per- 
fectly good plans, but little attention 
has been paid to them. This is not 
said in criticism, because each proposal 
has helped us to analyze conditions 
and to work our way toward an adjust- 
ment. The economic world in which 
we live is one in which confidence is 
essential. Promises, financial and 
other, once made cannot lightly be dis- 
regarded. A year ago at Genoa, 
Lloyd George reminded the Russians 
that they were free to confiscate pri- 
vate property for state purposes, but 
that if they did so it was futile to expect 
investors from other countries to make 
new loans. Outstanding promises to 
pay marks, francs, lire, ete., may be 
flatly repudiated, but if this is done 
every precaution must be taken to 
avoid shock. Otherwise business trans- 
actions may be seriously hampered for 
an indefinite time to come. 

Adjustments actually are- taking 
place, but so slowly that much hardship 
and suffering exist. Some have urged 
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that a general settlement is necessary 
rather than a piecemeal one. While 
this may be correct, we cannot reason- 
ably expect that any broad plan will be 
agreed upon and at any one time be put 
into effect. It may be that there will 
be separate adjustments, each made 
with but little reference to the other. 

One method is that of delay. This 
has some advantages in that public 
opinion has time to quiet down and ad- 
just itself. “Time heals all wounds 
but those of love” may be a maxim to 
be applied in finance. At any rate 
this seems to be the method we are em- 
ploying with the obligations of many 
foreign governments to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. With the 
exception of England, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, none of the debtor 
governments, so far as the writer 
knows, have taken active steps to ad- 
just their obligations. As time passes 
a way may be found for adjusting many 
of these debits. 

But this is merely temporizing, not 
settling problems, and in the meantime 
their size grows as unpaid interest Is 
added to the principal. 


Some Arrempts AT SOLUTION 


Real settlement seems to have been 
made with Great Britain, and this.illus- 
trates one form of solution. The Brit- 
ish Government debt to our Govern- 
ment amounted to $4,600,000,000, at 
5 per cent, and is being funded by the 
delivery of bonds bearing 3 and 33 per 
cent interest, maturing over a period of 
sixty-twoyears. Whileall of us maynot 
have realized it, this debt has actually 
been scaled down by about 27 per 
cent. On a 5 per cent basis (the origi- 
nal rate), the present worth of these 
new promises is about $3,350,000,000, 
and on a 4% per cent basis (the limit 
prescribed in the Debt Funding Act of 
1922) the present worth is about $3,870,- 
000,000. There has thus been a very 
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important reduction in the obligation, 
and the strain has been greatly relieved. 

A little over a year ago the French 
Government was able to secure some 
relief by reducing the rate on its na- 
tional defense bonds by one-half of 1 
percent. Also reparation demands on 
Germany have been reduced from time 
to time. The May, 1921, agreement of 
132 billion gold marks was far below 
earlier demands, and it will be remem- 
bered that the bonds delivered to the 
Reparation Commission under this 
agreement were of three classes—A, B, 
and C. Only the A and B bonds (to- 
talling 50 billion marks) called for in- 
terest payments at the outset, and the 
C bonds (82 billion marks) have been 
characterized by many as more or less 
of a camouflage to conceal an actual 
reduction to 50 billion marks. Be 
that as it may, payments on the A and 
B bonds have not been maintained, 
and it is probable that further reduc- 
tions will occur. 

Delay and the scaling down by re- 
duction of interest rates or of principal 
amounts are methods that may be em- 
ployed to better advantage in the inter- 
national field than within any one coun- 
try. A government can in some cases 
secure relief from another government 
that is its creditor with less difficulty . 
than from its own citizens who hold its 
bonds. In the latter case each bond- 
holder is so clearly and acutely aware 
of his loss that his assent may be much 
harder to secure. ` 

At any rate there are three possible 
ways of adjusting the internal obliga- 
tions, methods that are more likely 
to be tried than the ones mentioned. 
They are inflation, deflation and deval- 
uation. 


INFLATION ° 


Inflation has many attractions. To 
a harassed government it is the easy 
way out. Thus France finds she can- 
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not meet her problems by, taxation, 
and in time will discover that fur- 
ther borrowing is impossible. Yet the 
budget will not balance, and further 
borrowing from the Bank of France is 
less difficult than an open acknowledg- 
ment of bankruptcy. Moreover, it 
can be defended by specious arguments. 
The annual expenditures of the French 
Government at the present price level 
are too heavy a burden. This burden 
would be less heavy for the Govern- 
ment if prices were higher, t.e., if francs 
were abundant and cheap and hence 
easy to acquire. Accordingly relief 
might be secured through a carefully 
controlled inflation. We need not here 
dwell on the fact that control could not 
be maintained and that inflation would 
be as usual only a temporary relief, 
and would ultimately cause a worse 


condition than exists now. Yet there. 


is serious danger that the method will 
be followed. 


DEFLATION 


Deflation has several merits. To 
those who have suffered from inflation 
it is attractive because it holds out the 
offer of a lower price level, and to own- 
ers of promissory notes (government, 
bank and private), bought when francs 
and lire were cheap, it promises repay- 
ment in monetary units more valu- 
able than at the time of the purchase. 
Moreover, the proposal suggests the 
highest integrity on the part of the 
debtor who agrees to pay back exactly 
what is specified in the promise. In 
the United States we take much pride 
in our accomplishment in bringing the 
‘greenbacks back to par after the Civil 
War. 

Nevertheless, there are two points 
that must not be ignored. The first is 
that deflation is clearly impossible in 
many countries and probably so in 
numerous others. In Russia, Ger- 
many and other countries of Central 


and Eastern Europe, the paper roubles, 
marks, etc., can never be paid off at 
par. In France, Italy and Belgium it 
is (in the judgment of the writer) also 
impossible, although the volume of ob- 
ligations is as yet much less. Deflation 
to the old price level can be accom- 
plished in many countries only if a 
large fraction of the obligations is first 
repudiated: Then the balance could 
perhaps be paid on the old gold basis. 
The second objection to deflation is 
that the method is not so fair as it 
sounds. Present holders of these cur- 
rencies bought them when in a period 
of inflation. If they should later be 
paid when prices are lower and each 
monetary unit is more valuable, the 
gain would be entirely unearned; more- 
over, lowering prices again by no means 
atones for the injuries to many during 
the period when prices rose. Instead 
they and many others would be seri- 
ously injured. If prices are thus forced 
down, failures are sure to come in large 
numbers. Many debtors will be un- 
able to pay their obligations, tax re- 
ceipts will decline and the ruin will be 
general. Experiences in Japan, Eng- 
land and the United States where defla- 
tion occurred in 1920 and 1921, were 
serious enough to warn us against such 
a policy in the countries where inflation 
was much worse. The world has had 
enough troubles even from stabilization 
of prices in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and will have enough more 
when stabilization of some sort is se- 
cured in Germany. Still worse prob- 
Jems ought not to be invited by the 
adoption of a policy of deflation, even 
if it were possible. 


DEVALUATION 


Devaluation is the other method. 
This proposal, strongly urged by Gus- 
tav Cassel, J. M. Keynes and others, is 
in brief that a given country, say Italy, 
should frankly acknowledge the impos- 
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sibility of bringing the lira back to its 
old value. Let the lira hereafter be, 
not a lump of gold weighing some 43 
grains, an equivalent of 19.3 cents in 
our money, but something much less, 
perhaps about a grain, or, say five cents 
in our money. The decision having 
been made, no attempt would be made 


to reduce the volume of circulating 


medium. Instead, every effort would 
be made to keep prices stabilized at the 
present level. Further inflation would 
of course be avoided, but so would de- 
flation. Holders of lire bought at a 
low value would fail to make the gains 
that they have anticipated, but the 
policy, if successfully adopted, would 
avoid the hardship of a period of falling 
prices and bankruptcies. More out- 
standing promises would be kept than 
under any other plan. 

While Italy has been used as an illus- 
tration, the proposal is intended for ap- 
plication among a wide group of coun- 
tries whose currencies have not sunk so 
low as those of Germany and Russia, 
and are not so near par as is the pound 
sterling. 

But whatever its merits devalua- 
tion will apparently not be formally 
adopted. Proposed at the Genoa Con- 
ference a year ago, it was approved in 
principle only, no country being ready 
to agree unless there were a joint ar- 
rangement. Thisisimprobable. Again 
suggested by Professor Cassel a few 
weeks ago at Rome, it is said to have 
been emphatically rejected by the Ital- 
ians. Nevertheless, as time passes it 
may perhaps be tacitly accepted, even 
though no formal action be taken. 


Furore Nor BRIGHT 


Such are the lines along which solu- 
tions might be worked out. As yet 
there is little improvement in any 
quarter. In some, as in Germany, 
inflation is rapidly continuing. In 
others, as in France, further inflation 
is impending. Even England, the 
symbol of financial strength and sta- 
bility, is suffering severely under the 
strain. The outlook is on the whole 
not bright. 

It will be noticed that this paper con- 
tains few figures and few forecasts of 
the future. The writer does not know 
what will happen next. On only two 
points does he hazard definite opinions. 
One, already stated, is that a large 
fraction of the outstanding promises 
in the world—bonds, bills and notes— 
will never be paid in monetary units of 
the old worth. The other is that any 
kind of a settlement of the distinctly 
financial problems will be futile unless 
it is accompanied or quickly followed 
by a different method of dealing with 
other problems—both economic and 
political. Our financial difficulties are 
the result of a faulty organization. 
Finances are now so confused as to be 
themselves the cause of other troubles. 
Nevertheless, they will again cause 
trouble unless a large intricate mass of 
other problems can be met’by us quick- 
ly and intelligently. The class strug- 
gle, the conflict between country and 
city, the rising tide of revolt in the 
Near and Far East, and the excesses of 
present-day nationalism are illustra- 
tions. 


America’s Relation to the European Financial Situation 


By Henry A. E. CHANDLER, Px.D. 


Economist, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


WE: are now fairly well informed as 
to certain substantial economic 
progress that has taken place in Eu- 
rope since the close of the war, such as, 
the progress in the rehabilitation of 
the invaded areas, the improvement in 
many of the agricultural sections, the 
very decided change for thẹ better in 
the attitude of labor, and for Western 
Europe, at least, a marked improve- 
ment of general social conditions. 
We also know from recent studies of 
the available indices of general business 
conditions, such as those reflecting the 
internal production and trade, and the 
volume of international trade, that 
some improvement in the general 
European economic situation occurred 
during the year 1922. 

After recognizing all of the evidences 
of improvement, however, I think we 
must admit that Europe, while ad- 
vancing in many ways from the lowest 
levels reached soon after the war, has 
not attained anything like the degree 
of recovery that, at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace, we all 


CONDITION OF PuBLIC FINANCES 


The general financial condition may 
be summarized under five heads: 
budgets, public debts, currency in- 
flation, foreign exchanges, and progress 
toward stabilization. 

Concerning the budgets and the 
public debts, it is not possible to obtain 
figures that are entirely comparable. 
The figures relate to different fiscal 
periods, some are incomplete, some 
represent an executed budget, and 
others are only preliminary estimates. 
However, I believe that the following 
summary substantially. reflects . the 
present condition of European finances. 

The best single index of the general 
condition of the budgets is perhaps 
found in the deficits. Of twenty-five 
European countries, concerning which 
we have been able to obtain fairly 


‘recent figures, three report estimated 


hoped would soon be accomplished. - 


Again, I think that we must admit 
that there is nothing in the present out- 
look to justify the confident belief that 
Europe is well on the road to recovery. 

An important part, although by no 
means all, of the explanation of the 
retardation of recovery, lies in the 
field covered by the topic which I 
have been asked to discuss, namely, 
the financial condition. Before con- 
sidering the special bearing of the 
finantial conditions upon the European 
problem, let us look for a moment at 
the present condition of European 
finances. 
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surpluses for the last fiscal period for 
which figures are available, three report 
balanced budgets, and nineteen report 
deficits. 

Perhaps the best index of the general 
condition of the public finances is 
found in the public debt statements, 
because these statements reflect the 
net result of the year’s financing. We 
have been unable to obtain recent 
figures for about one half of the Eu- 
ropean countries. Of nine principal 
continental countries, for which we 
have recent figures, in only one case, 
namely that of Finland, does it appear 
that the total debt has not increased 
over that reported for the last previous 
fiscal period. 

According :to the recent review of 
the Harvard Economic Service, giving 
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data up to the end of last December, 
and apparently covering all European 
countries, although expenditures gen- 
erally decreased, and revenues gener- 
ally increased, only three nations, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, did not increase their debts in 
1922. 

Concerning ‘the condition of the 
currency, we have recent information 
. from the statistical division of the 
League of Nations, with regard to 
twenty-five countries. Of these, seven 
report a decrease in note circulation 
as compared with that of a year ago 
and eighteen report an increase in 
note circulation. Of the latter, four 
were among the largest countries on the 
European continent. 

The foreign exchanges constitute a 
composite index of great value because 
they reflect not only the value of the 
currency, and the condition of foreign 
trade, but also the concensus of finan- 
cial opinion as to the outlook for politi- 
cal, economic, financial and social 
stability in the near future. On the 
4th of May, 1923, the quotations of 
the exchanges for twenty-one European 
countries, as compared with those of 
May, 1922, disclosed that in only six 
countries had the exchange improved; 
and in three of these, special support is 
believed to account in part at least for 
‘ the present favorable quotation. The 
quotations of the ‘exchanges of all the 
remaining fifteen countries are lower 
than those of a year ago. 


Procress TOWARD STABILIZATION 


In the matter of progress toward 
stabilization, some very interesting 
experiments are now under way. 
Czechoslovakia has made an almost 
heroic effort to place her finances upon 
a stable basis. In Italy, we appar- 
ently are witnessing a remarkable 
Renaissance with regard to fiscal re- 

form, The national Chamber has 


delegated to the executive almost 
autocratic powers with regard to re- ` 
ductions of expenditures and increases 
in taxation. While it seems improbable 
that the Italian Government, m the 
near future, can succeed in carrying 
out the full program of fiscal and mone- 
tary rehabilitation, there is unmistak- 
able evidence of a determination’ to 
adopt whatever means are necessary 
to put the finances finally upon a 
sound basis. 

Finland has had a most encouraging 
year. Owing to an export surplus, 
she has been able to accumulate foreign 
exchange, most of which has been taken 
over by the Bank of Finland. Numer- 
ous other aspects in the Finnish situa- 
tion are encouraging. Austria has 
accepted the conditions laid down by 
the League of Nations and is making 
strenuous efforts to carry out the re- 
construction program. A new central 
bank has been established, the issue of 
additional currency has been separated 
from the Treasury, and measures have 
been accepted for the elimination of 
surplus public officials, for the reduc- 
tion of the deficits of the public serv- 
ices, and for Increasing the revenues. 
Since the League of Nations assumed 
the administration of the Austrian 
finances, the crown has become reason- 
ably stable and a considerable degree of 
confidence has returned. 

In Hungary, where conditions have 
been deplorable, the Premier has re- 
cently applied to the Reparations Com- 
mission for permission to issue a foreign 
loan, upon condition that Hungary 
accept the administration of her fi- 
nances by the League of Nations under 
conditions similar to those applied to 
Austria. In several other countries 
there is evidence that the governments 
have at least faced the full realitiés of 
the fiscal situation, and are determined 
to do whatever is in their power ta 
rectify their ‘finances. : 
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Tue RETURN TO GOLD STANDARD 


With regard to the outlook for final 
stabilization and the return to the 
gold standard, very little direct prog- 
ress can as yet be reported. Prac- 
tically all unprejudiced European fi- 
nancial experts agree that the final 
stabilization of the currencies of many 
continental countries is impossible 
until devaluation has occurred. At 
the Genoa Conference the recommen- 
dation of the members of the Finance 
Committee in favor of devaluation 
appeared to be a decidedly forward 
step. We now know, however, that 
the adoption of this resolution rep- 
resented an agreement only in theory 
and that the representatives of France, 
Italy and Belgium each clearly stated 
that, so far as his country was con- 
cerned, devaluation would not. be 
considered. Until these countries are 
willing seriously to consider devalua- 
tion, hope for a final stabilization of 
their currencies is impossible. 

The recent attempt of Germany to 
stabilize the mark has failed. The 
surprising fact in this connection is not 
that the.experiment has failed, but 
that serious students could have be- 
lieved a final stabilization in Germany 
possible before a settlement of the 
reparations question could be obtained. 

With regard to the outlook for a 
return of the continent of Europe to 
the gold standard, it may be said that 
while the policy of most countries is 
_ ultimately to return to the gold stand- 
ard, and while some students believe 
that three or four continental coun- 
tries may soon meet the requisite con- 
ditions, the present fiscal and mone- 
tary conditions of the Continent as a 
whole are such as to leave little hope 
for ‘an early return to the gold stand- 
_ard, unless a general settlement of the 
larger European financial problems can 


N, be obtained. 


In summarizing the general financial 
situation of Europe, two generaliza- 
tions are perhaps permissible. First, 
there has been without question a 
decided improvement in the attitude 
of the governments and the peoples of 
the several nations toward their own 
fiscal problems.: For the most part, 
they are attempting to face the full 
realities. In the second place, the 
struggle toward sound finance, while 
resulting in encouraging progress in a 
few conspicuous cases, has generally 
resulted only m a diminution of the 
rate of retrogression. Just how far 
many continental countries, without 
some general solution, can bring their 
finances back toward sound conditions, 
it is impossible to say, but the outlook 
is not encouraging. 


Dors rue Recovery or EUROPE 
DEPEND uron FINANCES? 


The relative importance of the fi- 
nancial situation from the point of 
view of European recovery has been 
the subject of much controversy in the 
last three years. For the most part, 
European economists and financiers 
have placed great emphasis upon the 
necessity of financial readjustment 
as a fundamental condition of eco- 
nomic recovery. Others, for the most 
part in this country, believe that the 
importance of the financial aspect 
has been much overemphasized. The 
latter have argued that Europe could 
and would finally work out her own 
salvation largely through the economic 
Improvement which must come in the 
natural course of events. In sub- 
stantiation of this theory, much em- 
phasis has been placed upon recent 
reports of economic recovery in Europe. 
A review of all the arguments on 
either side, in the light of the evidence 
now available in Europe, would appear 
to suggest three conclusions: 

l. That a part of European industry 
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is capable of recovering pretty 
much independently. of general 
financial conditions. 

2. That, in industrial nations depend- 
ing largely upon international 
trade, sooner or later a point is 
reached beyond which. further 
recovery is extremely doubtful 
until sound financial conditions 
can be re#stablished. 

3. That the difference between the 
opposing points of view has 
arisen in part from the types of 
industry that the two groups have 
had in mind and in part from the 
dissimilarity of American and 
European basic conditions. 


CONDITION OF EXCHANGES 


Perhaps the greatest difference of 
opinion has arisen with reference to 
the importance of unstable exchanges. 
It is difficult for most Americans to 
visualize the conditions necessary to 
the life of European industry because 
in important ways the industry of 
Europe rests upon quite a different 
‘basis from ours. We have the largest 
free trade market in the world and to 
a very large extent we are self-sus- 
taining. Without underestimating the 
importance of foreign trade to us, es- 
pecially so far as concerns our future 
development, it must be admitted 
that over 90 per cent of our trade in the 
past has been domestic and that’ the 
average American -has never been 
called upon to give thought to foreign 
exchange questions. 

Europe, on the other hand, is com- 
posed of twenty-five nations. For the 
most part, these nations are very far 
from being self-sustaining economic 
units. The progressive industrializa- 
tion of many of these countries in the 
last half century has resulted in build- 
ing up great population centers. The 
industries supporting the population 
in these centers, however, could live 


only by exchanging a large part of 
their products with those of many 
foreign nations. 

Now the incentive to all this indus- 
try has, of course, been the hope of 
profits. This business, however, has 
been done in terms of money and the 
profits have depended to a very large 
extent upon the stability of the monies 
of the many foreign countries with 
which each industrial center traded. 
The very life of this business, there- 
fore, has depended upon stable mone- 
tary conditions. 

The condition of the exchanges, 
therefore, assumes very first import- 
ance in European industry. This fact 
explains why so much emphasis has 
been placed in Europe upon the neces- 
sity for stabilizing the exchanges. 

It is true that the exchanges are 
symptoms of other unsettled economic 
and financial conditions. It is a. 
dangerous fallacy, however, to suppose 
that exchanges are nothing more than 
symptoms. In a highly organized 
industry, such as we have in Europe, 
where a large part of the industrial life 
is impossible without international 
trade, the exchange constitutes not 
simply a symptom but a basic factor 
of highest importance. 


Tre “ConFIDENCE FACTOR” 


Another factor in the European 
situation which is reflected in the ex- 
changes, but which has many aspects 
of an independent nature, is what has 
been called the “confidence factor.” 
This is a factor upon which I believe 
too little emphasis has been placed by 
some of those who have looked at the 
problem exclusively from the economic 
point of view. We may possess all of 
the other factors necessary to the great 
industrial enterprises that provide*the 
annual income for the masses of the _ 
industrial workers, but if the confidence 
factor is lacking or is very low, a large 
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part of the great production machinery 
will not run. The explanation of this 
fact lies, of course, in the controlling 
part played by credit and finance in 
modern business. 

Commerce today is carried out, for 
the most part, upon the basis of credit. 
International commerce especially de- 
pends not only upon the credit of in- 
dividuals but to an important extent 
upon the credit of the nation. If the 
credit of the nation falls under sus- 
picion, a tremendous shock is given to 
confidence. Nothing serves to shake 
confidence more than bad financial 
conditions. The financial aspect, there- 
fore, is of outstanding importance in the 
present European situation. 


FINANCIAL [MPORTANCE OF THE 
Franco-GerMan DEADLOCK 


Many factors, both internal and ex- 
ternal, enter into the present financial 
instability. While it cannot be said 
that, in many of the European nations, 
the internal factors have been by any 
means completely disposed of, these 
factors have been faced and to an im- 
portant extent are now being dealt 
with, in so far as is possible for each 
nation to handle its problems without 
outside aid. The economic and fi- 
nancial relations of European nations, 
however, are so intimately interwoven 
that it is well nigh impossible for the 
individual nation to control all of the 
important factors that enter into its 
financial stability. There are external 
factors which at present exercise an 
almost overwhelming influence upon 
internal conditions. 

Wherever we turn in the present 
European financial situation we are 
confronted with one of these external 


factors which overshadows all other’ 


considerations, namely the Franco- 
German deadlock. At no time since 
the close of the war have the demands 
for reparation payments been reduced 


within limits that it was possible for 
the German Government to meet. I 
do not want to suggest that the German 
nation has paid all that it could have 
paid had the Government been able to 
place its hands upon all existing re- 
sources. In considering this question 
we must recognize the difference be- 
tween theoretical capacity, as expressed 
by the aggregate wealth and income of 
German citizens, and the actual ca- 
pacity, as expressed by the ability of the 
Government to control the collection 
and expenditure of revenues. After 


‘ all, inter-governmental payments have 


to be made through the agencies of 
governments and the final ability to 
pay rests upon the ability of the gov- 
ernment to collect revenues. 

In expressing the opinion that the 
amount of the combined reparation 
and internal charges have been beyond 
the capacity of the German Govern- 
ment to finance by sound methods, I, 
of course, do not wish to question the 
right or the necessity of France to 
obtain reparations. 

The French Government is con- 
fronted with an almost overwhelming 
financial problem. Her internal debt 
alone now exceeds 250 billion francs 
and is still growing. There are so 
many uncertain factors in the present 
situation that it is impossible to fore- 
cast how much this debt will increase 
in the near future. 

It appears, however, that the service 
of the internal debt alone may soon 
absorb an amount closely approaching 
the total normal receipts for the current 
year. The prospect for an increase in 
the revenues from taxation sufficient 
to meet this debt-service, as well as the 
normal administrative expenditures, 
is extremely doubtful. Indeed, after 
allowing for a reasonable increase in 
taxation, it appears that, unless the 
French Government can obtain sub- 
stantial reparation payments, or other 
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outside assistance, it will be able to 
finance the combined cost of ordinary 
administrative expenditures and the 
debt service only by a further sub- 
stantial increase in the internal debt. 
Moreover, these calculations take no 
account of necessary additional ex- 
penditures for rehabilitation. 

The seriousness of this situation is 
also brought out by the figures re- 
cently published by the Federal Re- 
serve Board with regard to the floating 
debt of France. The Bons de la 
Défense Nationale, by means of which 
the French Government finances the 
larger part of the floating debt, are so 
dated that within twelve months from 
any one date over 60 billions fall due, 
or an average of 5 billion francs every 
month. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that these figures do not in- 
clude any payments on interest or 
principal upon the inter-governmental 
debts to the United States and Great 
Britain which aggregate more than 
$6,000,000,000, or about 100 billion 
francs at the current rate of exchange. 

I do not share the opinion of those 
who believe that the financial condition 
of France is hopeless and that bank- 
ruptcy must be faced in the near 
future. The French people in the 
immediate past have proved that 
they have possessed financial resources 
far beyond what able financiers had 
previously believed possible. Never- 
theless, the situation is sufficiently 
critical to explain why France is un- 
willing to make concessions with re- 
- gard to reparations unless she can ob- 
tain similar concessions with regard to 
her indebtedness to other countries. 

The financial aspect of the Franco- 
German deadlock is by no means the 
only one. I think that most students 
of the French situation, who recently 
have spent any considerable time in 
France, agree that the question of 
guarantees for France against future 
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aggression is of outstahding import- 
ance. Until the French can obtain 
such guarantees, I think that we may 
consider a settlement of the Franco- 
German deadlock out of the question. 
This fact assumes a position of over- 
shadowing importance because the 
interdependence of the economic and 
financial conditions of the several Eu- 
ropean nations renders a final stabil- 
ization of European financial conditions 
impossible until the Franco-German 
deadlock is broken. 


America’s RELATION to THis 
PROBLEM 


Now, what may be said to be Amer- 
ica’s relation to this European finan- 
cial problem? It may perhaps be 
summarized briefly under four princi- 
pal points: 

(1) Our part in creating the present 
problem; 

(2) Our unwillingness to make con- 
cessions to France of a kind that we 
have already suggested that France 
should make with regard to Germany; 

(3) The necessity of financial as- 
sistance from this country; 

(4) The recent removal of many 
conditions in Europe that have ap- 
peared to constitute real obstacles to 
our effective coöperation. 

While we are certainly in no way 
responsible for much of the economic 
and financial difficulty in Europe, 
still we entered the war and we exer- 
cised a tremendous influence in formu- 
lating the Treaty of Versailles. Had 
we not exerted this influence, France 
unquestionably would have obtained 
guarantees against aggression other 
than those provided in the Treaty. 
France accepted the Treaty under 
the assumption that America and 
Great Britain would codperate fn 
carrying out the provisions of that 
Treaty. 

We, of course, acted entirely within 
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our rights in refusing to ratify that 
Treaty. Having failed to ratify it, 
however, were we not, in honor bound, 
to coöperate with our Allies in find- 
ing some other solution? I believe 
that we were. Since the signing of 
that Treaty, European statesmen have 
struggled to find a solution of present 
difficulties and many proposals have 
been made, but neither in Europe nor 
in America has there yet appeared a 
practicable plan that has not involved 
the coöperation of the United States. 


FROM THE FINANCIAL STANDPOINT 


Respecting our financial relations 
with Europe, can we correctly say 
that in our present attitude we are 
either consistent or just? None of us 
would deny that France lost from the 
war more than she is asking Germany 
to pay. Our suggestion that France 
surrender an important part of her 
claims against Germany is based, 
therefore, not upon the contention 
that France has not suffered losses at 
least as large as these claims, but upon 
the practical ground that Germany is 
unable to pay such large indemnities. 
We have, in substance, impressed upon 
France (if not officially at least through 
the expression of public opinion) the 
necessity of adjusting her reparation 
claims according to the principle of 
ability-to-pay. This principle we have 
long recognized in our domestic finances 
and the extension of it to the extra- 
ordinary international finances arising 
from the Great War appears to repre- 
sent a forward step in financial rela- 
tions. Having impressed upon France 
the necessity of adopting this principle 
in her financial dealmgs with Germany, 
can we consistently refuse to act upon 
the same principle in our financial rela- 
tions with France? 

Again, the rehabilitation of Europe 
unquestionably requires large finan- 
cial assistance from the outside, To 


an important extent this financial as- 
sistance, if it is to come at all, must 
come from the United States. Finan- 
cial assistance from the United States, 
however, can come from only one 
source, namely, the private investor. 
However much the leading banks of 
America may wish to assist Europe, 
they cannot recommend to American 
investors a reparation loan or other 
forms of investment, unless the secu- 
rity of these loans can be assured. It 
may be possible that small loans, 
guaranteed by the principal European 
governments and issued at a high 
coupon rate or at a considerable dis- 
count, can be successfully floated. ` 
However, it is unreasonable to hope 
that financial assistance, at all ap- 
proaching that required for the re- 
habilitation of European finances, can 
be obtained from the American in- 
vestor until the principal factor now 
blocking the recovery of Europe, viz., 
the Franco-German deadlock, can be 
solved. It appears clear, therefore, 
that America must contribute to the 
solution of that deadlock. 

Again, America should fully rec- 
ognize the important changes that 
have recently taken place in the atti- 
tude of European peoples and gov- 
ernments. For a considerable period, 
many Americans were persuaded of the 
futility of any large degree of co- 
operation in the solution of the Euro- 
pean problem because of economic 
and financial abuses within the sev- 
eral nations. Recent months, however, 
have produced evidence of important 
changes. Many of the nations have 
faced the full realities of their internal 
economic and financial problems and 
are now wrestling with these problems 
with energy and courage. 

In conclusion, I think we should say 
that, since the evidence appears con- 
clusive that European nations cannot 
solve many of their problems without 


Dangers of Inflation 
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HERE is a new temptation in the 
world. 

It has been demonstrated that with 
the greatest economic impunity a na- 
tion may wipe out what we call fixed 
income bearing wealth, represented by 
mortgages, bonds, savings bank de- 
posits, annuities and so on. A nation 
may do this and survive; may do it and 
prosper. Germany has done it. The 
method was inflation, carried purpose- 
fully to a logical end. 


INSOLVENT PROSPERITY 


If at the beginning of this year you 
had traveled successively through three 
countries of Europe—Germany, France 
and Great Britain—you would have 
been astonished by certain physical 
contrasts. In Germany you would 
have seen in every direction new con- 
struction—new public buildings, new 
private dwellings, new farm villages, 
new industrial centers with new houses 
to contain the workers, new ships and 
shipyards, new mines, new factories, 
new canals and locks and railroad 
yards, new banks, new streets, new 
hydroelectric power developments— 
and this was a land financially ruined, 
where the purchasing power of money 
had fallen to one ten-thousandth or 
less of its pre-war value. If you had 
not known it was financially ruined 
you would have said, on the evidence of 
your eyes, that it was a land of amazing 
prosperity. 

In France also you would have seen 
new construction—not so much as in 
Germany and yet a vast amount. And 
France, as you would haveremembered, 
had been notoriously unable or un- 
willing to balance her budget—had 
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gone on after the war living on credit, 
not paying her debts, not taxing her 
people as the case required, spending 
billions of francs more than her reve- 
nue, inflating her currency. France 
like Germany obviously had been neg- 
lecting her solvency and increasing her 
wealth. What a strange thing to say! 

But then on going into England you 
would have seen almost no new build- 
ing at all. The absence of it would 
have impressed you painfully, notwith- 
standing the fact, indeed all the more 
because of the fact, that Great Britain 
alone of the late European belligerents 
has balanced her budget. She alone 
has re-achieved gold solvency, practi- 
cally; no other country has taxed its 
people so heroically. 

In Germany you would have seen no 
unemployment. In France you would 
have seen imported labor, Polish, 
Italian, even English, because the sup- 
ply of French labor was not enough to 
perform the works in progress. But 
in Great Britain, the solvent country, 
you would have found a million and a 
half unemployed, sustained in idleness 
at public expense. 

Is this not a very singular formation 
of facts? 

A few weeks ago in Germany your 
relator was discussing the German 
achievement with an eminent British 
financier, now in the diplomatic serv- 
ice. “We could have done the same 
thing in England,” he said. “We 
could have had prosperity like this.” 
He said it ruefully. In his mind was 
the contrast: Germany full of new 
buildings, new factories, new mills, 
new furnaces, new dynamic means to 
the production of wealth, created 
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- since the war. England almost as she 
was when the war stopped, groaning 
under taxes, at the point of despair 
with the unemployment problem. “Al 
we had to do,” he said, “was to let the 
pound go. But we went in the other 
direction. Our ideal was solvency.” 

You will hear many Englishmen 
speak in the same manner. And they 
are not sure their way was the better 
way economically. They’ are only 
sure it was the honorable way,—the 
way of their pride. 


A Prorounp PARADOX 


Now here is a paradox of profound 
significance—that a nation may de- 
liberately ruin its finance, ruin all those 
who fill the reservoirs of capital, name- 
ly, the savers of money at interest, 
_ and yet at the same time actually in- 
crease its power of wealth, to the envy 
and anxiety of rival nations, especially 
of one that has made extraordinary 
sacrifices for an ideal of solvency. 
One would like to dismiss it by saying 
the harvest has yet to be reaped. One 
would like to be sure of two things: 
first, that the wages of inflation like 
the wages of sin are fixed, and, second, 
that when a country has ruined as a 
class the people who save and put 
money at interest it has destroyed the 
wells of its capital and has consumed 
its own future, as everybody shall see 
in the sequel. 

But there are a great many things 
one can no longer be sure of; and these 
are two of them. 

First, as to the wages of inflation. 
All of our classic notions about the 
consequences of money inflation rest 
upon the assumption that reparation 
will be made or attempted—that in- 
flation will be followed by deflation. 
But suppose that Is not the case. 
Suppose it is intended that the con- 
- fiscation of property through money 
inflation shall be permanent, Suppose 
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no reparation is ever made. Then, 
waiving the moral aspect, it seems-to 
be clear that inflation pays like any 
other act of confiscation or pillage car- 
ried out upon helpless victims. In- 
flation has a disastrous sequel in Eng- 
land because the English mean to 
restore the pound sterling to its full 
gold value again. That requires de- 
flation. They have almost succeeded. 
That is one reason why they have 
trade depression and unemployment. 
Deflation means simply a restoration 
of confiscated property to the creditor 
class. And restoration is a painful 
business. Germany, on the other 
hand, does not mean to restore the 
mark. When she talks of stabilizing 
her currency she does not mean to in- 
crease the buying power of the existing 
mark ten-thousandfold. She means to 
abandon it and begin with a new gold 
mark. If she does this the creditor 
class, whose property has been confis- 
cated, will never get it back. And if 
she does this, what of the proceeds 
from the enormous sales of marks these 
last four years on all the foreign ex- 
change markets of the world? She will 
clear them. They will be so much pure 
gain, less only the cost of color printing. 
Intent determines whether inflation 
shall pay or not. One merchant with 
honest intent may inflate his credit and 
lose everything. Another, contemplat- 
ing fradulent bankruptcy, may con- 
vert his inflated credit into assets, put 


‘these assets beyond the reach of the 


sheriff, defy his creditors, and make 
it pay. 

You say, “ But that is what Germany 
may have done to others. It is the 
smallest part. What has she done to 
herself?” 


Wuat Arm SavINGs? _,. 
This brings us to the second thing we 
cannot be sure of. Does a modern 
nation, taking it as one organism, im- 


pair its power of wealth or destroy its 
capital ‘when by money inflation it 
confiscates the property of its creditor 
people and hands it over to its debtor 
people? First one must be clear as to 
what it is that is confiscated. Savings, 
you say. Everybody’s savings. Yes. 
But what are savings? What is it that 
is saved? 

Take the simplest case. Take the 
case of a German person who had 40 
thousand marks in a farm mortgage at 
5 per cent. The interest was 2 thou- 
sand marksayear. That was a modest 
competence. One could live on it. 
Now inflation takes place. The value 
‘of the mark is divided by ten thousand 
and prices rise accordingly, until butter 
is worth 5 thousand marks a pound. 
Then the farmer—the debtor—can pay 
off the mortgage with eight pounds of 
butter. This may be taken as an actual 
case. Let us therefore examine it. 
What did the lender lend? What did 
the borrower borrow? What does the 
sequel represent? 

To begin with, the lender has 40 
thousand marks. That is money. It 
is not in itself wealth. But it is a sight 
draft upon the existing wealth of the 
world for 40 thousand marks’ worth of 
anything whatever. Now it happens 
that the holder of this draft, being 
thrifty, does not wish to consume 40 
thousand marks’ worth of wealth. So 
he says he will save it. He will invest 
the money. He lends it to'a farmer at 
5 per cent. We call this a saving of 
wealth. Itis not that. Why is it not? 
Because wealth itself cannot be saved. 
It is produced only to be consumed and 
for no other purpose whatever. If the 
owner of this money cannot consume 
40 thousand marks’ worth of wealth 
he must either find some one else who 
will? or lose it. To hoard the money 
without interest is merely to postpone 
the alternative. Wealth is indurable. 
It is a stream that may be increased to 
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any extent for use. No part of it can 
be saved. It is only the title to wealth 
that may be durable. 

In this case the’title, the money, the 
sum of 40 thousand marks, is loaned to 
a farmer. The farmer builds a house 
with it. The house is no sooner built 
than it begins to be consumed. For the 
privilege of consuming a house the 
farmer pays 5 per cent interest a year 
and undertakes at the end of, say, 
40 years, to return the title—that is, 
return the money to the lender 
intact. No wealth is saved. One per- 
son instead of another is consuming 
40 thousand marks’ worth of wealth 
in the form of a house, and the one not 
consuming it receives interest from the 
one who is. Under normal conditions, 
the value of money remaining constant, 
what happens at the end of 40 years? 
The house having been partially con- 
sumed, the lender, or his heir, receives 
back the money and lends it again to 
another farmer who will build a new 
house, or to the Hamburg American 
Line toward building a new ship. 
Thus houses and ships are renewed. 
And the number of them can be in- 
creased only in proportion as a house 
or a ship is able out of its earnings to 
pay back the money before its eco- 
nomic life is exhausted. The only 
durable thing, the only thing that does 
not wear out, is the money—the 
lender’s title to 40 marks’ worth of 
wealth. The money itself is not 
wealth. It is a command upon wealth. 
Doubtless in most cases, let us say in 
all cases, the money was originally 
derived from tangible wealth. It may 
have represented an exchange of ac- 
tual wealth for money. Still, that 
actual wealth in time will be consumed; 
in time it will vanish. But the title to 
the money is permanent. The owner’s 
only problem as a lender is to lend it 
wisely, upon new wealth, and to see 
that he gets it out again before that 
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new wealth has been consumed. Thus 
you come to have, especially among 
people much given to thrift and saving 
do you come to have; a series of money 
titles floating over all wealth, with 
power to command it, having only 
such relation to wealth in fact, to any 
wealth past, present or future, as a 
chest of gold unearthed today on the 
site of Troy. The wealth that gold 
once represented is gone. It cannot be 
said to have had anything to do with 
the creation of present wealth. Yet 
this gold is a valid draft upon the 
whole stock of existing wealth up to its 
full weight and fineness. 


Tur HorLow Tire 


Now it is the insidious nature of in- 
flation that it leaves these money titles 
intact as titles and at the same time 
destroys their value. One who had a 
. fortune in -German bonds five ‘years 
ago and a living in the interest has 
still a perfect title to the same number 
of marks, principal and interest; but 
now it takes as many marks to buy a 
roast of beef as it formerly took to buy 
a house. Whose gain is the creditor’s 
loss? It is the debtor’s gam. Con- 
tinue with the farmer who borrowed 
40 thousand marks and built a house. 
Formerly it required perhaps half his 
annual profit to pay the charges on 
that mortgage. Now he pays off the 
whole mortgage with eight pounds of 
butter, and the difference between 
eight pounds of butter and that half of 
his total annual profit which went 
formerly to his creditor is his own. He 
may spend it for new buildings, new 
implements, new means to greater 
production in his own benefit. What 
would be the case if the relation be- 
tween this debtor and this creditor 
had remained constant? The farmer 
would still be paying over to the 
creditor one half his surplus product, 
and the creditor would be living on it. 


Those new buildings and new imple- 
ments would not have appeared sud- 
denly on the farm; nor would there 
have been the demand upon German 
industry which they represent. 

That is what happens when you 
wipe out debts. The debtor, relieved 
of his debt, increases his consumption. 
He continues to consume what he bor- 
rowed,—the house that is to say in 
this case,—and consumes besides in 
any form he likes that half of his sur- 
plus product that formerly went to the 
creditor. He cannot eat it. Therefore 
he exchanges it for building materials, 
farm machinery, furniture, pianos and 
electric lights; and industry by this 
demand is stimulated. What happens 
to the creditor who did eat the half of 
the farmer’s surplus product? He will 
elther perish or go to work. . 

Raise this illustration to its x power 
and you have a picture of what has 
taken place in Germany. Like the 
farmer who pays off his mortgage with 
eight pounds of butter, the Hamburg 
American Line pays off its bondholders 
with pieces of color printing which are 
deemed to be marks and wipes out a 
fixed charge. The earnings that went, 
formerly to its bondholders now go 
into new ship building, and there is 
accordingly a greater demand for ship 
plates and for all the thiùgs that go 
into ships. 

Living by interest has been de- 
stroyed in Germany. Living now is by 
labor and dividends. That is what 
one means when one says that all the 
old and static wealth in the country 
has been converted into dynamic 
forms. And this destruction of living 
by interest is at the root of all that 
phenomena of full employment, new 
construction, extraordinary internal 
activity, an actual increase in “the 
means of production concurrently with 
financial ruin, to which the English 
refer when they say: “We could have 
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-had that prosperity in England, too. 
All we had to do was to let the pound 
go.” 

Perhaps you are saying, “Yes, it can 
be done once. But people will never 
save again.” 

Well, if it can be done once the temp- 
tation exists. People live a good deal 
in the present. 


Tue Time FACTOR 


And as to whether people will ever 
save again,—save money at interest 
for capital purposes,—one must say 
yes. Thrift is an instinct rationalized. 
A little time restores confidence. Cities 
destroyed by earthquake are rebuilt 
where they were. That is not the point. 
The radical question is much different. 
Are we sure we know what capital is? 


What if the capital reservoir into which 


numbers of people turn their money 
savings may be dispensed with? It is 
a modern contrivance. There was no 
such things when the pyramids were 
built. The pyramids were made in the 
whim of kings having direct command 
over food, labor and materials. Hither- 
to in our scheme, the rate at which the 
capital reservoir was anonymously 
filled by many savers has determined 
the rate at which new wealth could be 
created in what we call fixed forms. 

I suggest to you that the speed at 
which it has become possible to raise 
fixed forms of wealth, such as buildings, 
machines and transportation lines, has 
weakened the distinction between liq- 
uid and fixed capital. The difference 
was always a difference of time. A 
railroad or a factory represented fixed 
capital because it was slow to build and 
slow to be consumed. You put a mort- 
gage on it. .A crop of grain or a proc- 
ess of manufacture represented liquid 
capital because the product came 
quickly and was immediately con- 
sumed. You loaned for that purpose 
short term credit. But now a fully 


equipped railroad may be built as fast 
as a man can walk; a great steel mill 
may be constructed in less time than it 
takes to bring off a crop of grain. We 
are amazed by the rapidity with which 


- fixed forms of wealth when destroyed by 


war or accident are reproduced, always 
larger and better than before; we are 
astonished that the derangement of 
the economic structure by the sudden 
necessity of reproducing them is so 
slight. Perhaps that is because our 
ideas of what was fixed and what fixed 
things represented were themselves 
fixed, and that we had not adequately 
considered the foreshortening of the 
time factor. 


Is Monry CAPITAL NECESSARY? 


Hitherto in all countries the enter- 
priser thinking to found an industry, 
build a factory or construct a railroad, 
has been obliged to prove some sort of 
claim to the capital impounded in the 
common reservoir; and it very often 
happened that having proved his claim 
he still could not get the capital for the 
simple reason that it had not been 
saved. Then he had to wait until the 
reservoir was replenished by thrift. 
He could not proceed at all without 
capital; he could not proceed very far 
with credit either, because what he 
proposed to do would represent capital 
in a fixed use, and only capital that had 
been saved could be safely devoted to 
fixed uses. The amount of capital in 
the reservoir available to be borrowed | 
for fixed uses was at any time a definite 
quantity, and so limited the extent of 
new undertakings. So we have all 
more or less believed. 

But in Germany we have seen that 
actual dynamic wealth in fixed forms 
may be created prodigiously without 
that kind of capital. The German res- 
ervoir was practically empty when the 
war stopped. It might in time have 
been slowly refilled by saving; but 
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every spring and stream of renewal 
dried up because the quickest and 
surest way to lose one’s money, with 
inflation going on, was to save it. Yet 
at the same time, under the will of a 
group of industrial dynasts, new ships 
were built at the rate of a million tons 
a year, new works in the form of docks, 
harbors, power plants, steel mills, blast 
furnaces, canals, railroads, industrial 
structures and public improvements 
were undertaken and carried through 
on a scale which one is tempted to say 
would have been impossible under a 
system of saving and borrowing—that 
is, by the reservoir method. One can- 
not imagine that even under the most 
favorable conditions capital could have 
been saved so fast. But no capital was 
being saved at all. And it was not the 
case that old forms of actual wealth 
were converted into new forms. No 
actual wealth was destroyed or trans- 
muted. Only the old titles to money 
were destroyed in value. Creditorship 
was destroyed. Ownership was in- 
creased. Amid a spectacle of financial 


ruin the tool, power of the nation was 


enormously increased. 

There stands the fact. Does it not 
suggest that control of the sources of 
wealth, of raw materials, of instru- 
mentalities and labor, is a superseding 
form of capital? That if you have the 
power progressively to augment the 
stream of wealth it may be unnecessary 
to save capital at all? 


CAPITALISM THREATENS 


If that be true, then the institution 
of capitalism as we know it is itself 
threatened. In principle, with all its 
sins, this has long been the only nat- 
urally democratic institution on earth. 
It is founded on multiple participation. 
A great work of wealth, like a railroad, 
has hitherto represented, not the whim 
or wisdom of a Pharaoh, but the saving 
and self-denial of many people acting 
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together in a free, spontaneous manner, 
each one equal according to his contri- 
bution, regardless of creed, race or 
social status. Never before modern 
capitalism was there such common 
access to the opportunities of wealth. 


.Perbhaps never before capitalism had 


political democracy been possible on a 
vast pattern. Capitalism tends to for- 
get its democratic principle, tends to 
emphasize monopoly and privilege; 
and in degree as it does this the diffi- 
culties of political democracy increase. 
However, these tendencies are subject 
to correction. Political democracy has 
never despaired of keeping capitalism 
essentially true to its natural principle. 
Now suddenly it appears that in 
place of this democratic institution, 
founded on multiple participation, it 
is possible to set up a dynastic system 
under which control of sources and proc- 
esses is the ultimate form of capital. 
Men like Herr Stinnes do not wait for 
capital to be saved. They do not 
watch the reservoir and conform their 
plans to the reading of its guage. They 
seem to make their capital as they go 
along—make it as they want it. 


Can Democratic Society Exist 
Minus CAPITALISM? 


It appears to be demonstrated in 
Germany that you can create new 
wealth without capitalism. It appears 
to be proved that by the dynastic 
method new wealth may be created 
much faster than money can be saved 
for a capital purpose from the profits 
of old wealth—that new wealth can be 
created when in fact there is no saving 
at all. What is not proved is that dem- 
ocratic society can exist without capi- 
talism. Inflation carried to the Ger- 
man point destroys the capital function 
of money. If you destroy the capital 
function of money you destroy capital- 
ism, do younot? And with capitalism 
goes one whole class of society, namely, 


the middle class, leaving thereafter 
three—the dynast at the top whose 
power and will are capital, the laborer 
whom he houses, clothes and com- 
mands, and the agriculturalist who 
feeds them both. 

The logical consequences of inflation 
are fundamental. 
aspects and functions and structure of 
society. Yet both those who believe 
in society as it is and those who do not 
play dangerously with this terrific 
instrument. People in the lower 
reaches of wealth, together with their 
demagogues, clamor for inflation in all 
seasons. That is easily understood. 
By inflation the lender’s title to wealth 
is destroyed; existing wealth therefore 
is distributed among debtors. What 
they. do not see is that inflation tends 


also to put into the hands of a few dy- - 


nasts a power that is above money. 
The people may havé money; as much 
as they like. It is not wealth. 


Toe Buack BOTTLE 


This popular, irresponsible demand 
for inflation has had always to be 
resisted. But now the house of re- 
sistance is divided. You hear bankers, 
merchants, producers, business in gen- 
eral, asking for inflation. In periods of 
depression they ask for a little inflation 
to get things started again. In time 
of prosperity they ask for a little more 
. to keep things going as they are. Why? 
Because inflation is well known to be a 
stimulus, like a drug. When business 
is bad it reaches for the bottle. It 
wants to be exhilarated. When it is 
exhilarated it reaches for the bottle 
again. It wants to be sustained. Al- 


They change the 
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ways there is the good intention to stop 
in time; and slowly to deflate when the 
health will stand it. But the habit 
grows and there is never a time when 
anybody wishes to deflate. You would 
think if any people could grimly deflate 


it would be the English. Yet here 


is Mr. Reginald McKenna, formerly 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
one of the most eminent bankers of 
Great Britain, wondering audibly if it 
is worth while to go on raising the value 
of the pound sterling by deflation, at 
the cost of trade depression and unem- 
ployment. Why not have a little more 
prosperity and let the pound take care 
of itself? 

Inflation is by nature progressive. 
Deflation is resisted by so many forces 
from both ends of the scale as to be in 
fact almost. impossible. All that hap- 
pens is that from time to time the prog- 
ress of inflation is arrested and some 
reaction occurs. Even to arrest it is 
a hazardous performance, as we know, 
likely to bring political disaster upon 
the party or the institution that has 
dared to make money dear—that has 
dared to make the debtor pay up. It 
will be denounced for having served 
capitalism at the expense of the people, 
whereas what it has saved perhaps for 
the time being is a state of society. 
But there is a point, very easily reached, 
at which inflation cannot be‘ again 
arrested. Then what? Perhaps some- 
thing so much worse than capitalism 
that all kinds of us would be anxious to 
save it where it has been too stupid to 
save itself, if it were not already too 
late. 


A 


Informal Remarks on Inflation and the ‘Bankruptcy 
Plot’’ in Germany’ 


By J. Henry Scatrercoop ` 


HAVE just come from France and 

Germany and the Ruhr, and I also 
have had some opportunity of seeing 
what Mr. Garrett in his article on The 
Dangers of Inflation has described, and 
I should say from what I have seen 
that his descriptions of vast building 
enterprises of all sorts in Germany are 
exorbitantly exaggerated. It is a fact, 
of course, that the banks, especially in 
Berlin, are so overcrowded that they 
have been compelled to raise their 
buildings one or two stories in order to 
house their clerical forces, which, on 
account of the inflation, foreign ex- 
change and other new problems, have 
had to be greatly increased. There is 
also some other building going on, but 
in view of the terrific housing problem, 
caused by the return to Germany of 
Germans driven out of her lost terri- 
tories, colonies, etc., it is not as much 
as might be expected. As to public 
improvements, whenever the German 
Government has had unemployment 
doles to pay, it has always been its 
policy to engage in public works to 
keep such men busy, rather than to 
pay them for doing nothing. 


As A RESULT or INFLATION 


Of course, one of the consequences of 
the years of inflation and the resultant 
fall in the value of money, has been 
the “flight from the mark.” If you or 
I had a thousand dollars in cash or in 
the bank today, and if we knew that 


1 Mr. Scattergood, who is a manufacturer and 
business man of Philadelphia, has just returned 
from the Ruhr, where he inspected the child- 
feeding situation for the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee. 
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next month it would be worth only 
$500, we would not calmly wait for it 
to melt away. If you were a servant 
girl, you would buy another pair of 
shoes, or if you were a farmer, you 
would buy another plow, or if you were 
a manufacturer, you would buy an- 
other machine. Any commodity would 
be safer than money. ‘This, of course, 
has stimulated demand and made in- 
dustry active, and caused the “smoke 
to pour out of the chimneys,” as has 
been the all-sufficient observation of 
the returning tourists who have re- 
ported how “prosperous” Germany is. 
It is further the invariable temporary 
stimulation to business that the process 
of money inflation always brings—peo- 
ple have larger sums of money to spend, 
things look cheap, and they spend it. 
In Germany today, there is of course 
absolutely no incentive to save money, 
but exactly the opposite. And one of 
the chief ways of getting rid of the ever 
declining mark—until the licensing 
system was recently inaugurated to 
prevent it—was to buy foreign cur- 
rencies. No doubt this has been done 
to a large total, as the bankers who 
know of some special cases are wont to 
tell us. But it is also undoubtedly 
exaggerated in most peoples’ minds. 
The amount of wealth that is liquid 
enough in any country to be converted 
into foreign exchange is, of course, only 
a small percentage of the total wealth. 
Furthermore, there is no easy explana- 
tion of how the alleged fabulous sums 
could have originated when Germany’s 
imports have been so greatly in excess 
of her exports, as has been the case 
both before and since the war, and with 
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practically no invisible exports since 
the war to offset this adverse balance, 
and when her Government has been in 
financial straits, if not in virtual 
bankruptcy. . 

The process of inflation has had to 
be resorted to by all the European 
belligerents during and since the war. 
In all of the countries east of the 
Rhine, except perhaps Czechoslovakia, 
finances have gone from bad to worse, 
and it has been impossible to check 
inflation without outside help in the 
shape of loans. In the case of Germany 
the tomahawking of her credit by all 
the world, the payment of reparations 
and other Treaty costs, the constant 
need for more and more money in cir- 
culation, the breakdown of her taxa- 
tion budgets, etc., have all made in- 
evitable the vicious circles of inflation 
which, when once under full headway, 
could not be stopped. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A few illustrations of these vicious 
circles will suffice. ‘Take, for instance, 
the reparation coal which has been 
delivered for many months at the rate 
of from one to two million tons per 
month. This has been delivered to 
France and the others for nothing, but 
the German Government did not get 
it for nothing; the coal operators have 
had to be paid. To get the money the 
Government has had to give its note to 
the Reichsbank, which under its au- 
thority issued the money, gave it to 
the Government and the Government 
paid it to the operators, who in turn 
paid their workmen. ‘The same applies 
to other reparations in kind; to the 
cash reparation payments, which ne- 
cessitated the purchase of foreign ex- 
change; to the compensation paid 

Germany’s nationals for the vast 
= losses of private property under the 
Versailles Treaty; etc. The more 
money thus printed and put into cir- 


culation (there being no additional 
gold to cover it), the more its value 
was depreciated, and by just so much 
the more was everything worth in re- 
lation to it, thus raising the prices and 
again causing the need of still more 
money. 

Take the illustration, for instance, 
of a pay roll here in Philadelphia. Sup- 
pose the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
have a pay roll of $10,000 a day. If 
our money should fall the way money 
has gone in Germany, it would require 
more than $100,000,000 a day to meet 
that pay roll. Well—they would have 
to have it or else the men could not be 
paid. They would have to go to the 
banks and get it, and the banks would 
go to the Federal Reserve, if the condi- 
tions were similar here, and the Federal 
Reserve would have to print the 
money. Similiar vicious circles would 


_ be in effect all through the country. 


Again, the effect on taxation results 
in the serious breakdown of budgets, 
and forces a finance minister to start 
another vicious circle in printing the 
money to make up the shortage. For 
example, the income tax for 1922 can- 
not be collected until after the close of 
the year; in our country it is not fully 
payable until near the end of 1923. 
With a falling currency, by the time 
the tax is paid, although collected 
exactly as assessed, it may be worth so 
little as completely to break down the 
budget. This collapse of money, how- 
ever, has not affected the 10 per cent 
tax on wages, salaries, etc., collected in 
Germany at the source from every 
wage earner with no bottom exemption. 
The consequence is that the wage tax, 
which is, of course, largely paid by the 
workmen, has been forming an increas- 
ing percentage of the whole German 
tax bill. -In 1920 it formed 35 per cent 
of all the taxes, in 1921 it was 53 per 
cent, and in 1922 it was 82 per cent. 
Naturally, the German workmen are 
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complaining bitterly about their in- 
creasing share of all the taxes, and yet 
they realize that the saving to the 
income taxpayers is an effect and not a 
cause of the inflation, as alleged by Mr. 


Garrett and the others who talk of the 
“bankruptcy plot.” 


EFFECTS UPON THE PEOPLE 


The -effects of this inflation in the 
lives of the people is appalling beyond 
words. It means making valueless 
all the savings that existed in the form 
of cash, government bonds, railroad 
or other bonds, mortgages and all other 
trustees’ securities of denominated 
_ value. The owners of such wealth are 
really being taxed, in a round-about 
way, practically to the full value of 


their holdings, and it is their capital 


that is the “hidden source” that Mr. 
Garrett has overlooked. Society is 
being transformed by this most unjust 
and unfair redistribution. Imagine 
in the United States all cash, all Liberty 
Bonds, all investment bonds, and 
mortgages becoming of almost no 
value, all savings practically wiped 
out, and you can conceive of how 
desperate the people of Germany are 
today. 

Take a few illustrations. The re- 
tired worker at Krupps with his little 
cottage and his old-age pension of 600 
marks a year—today his whole year’s 
income will not buy a cup of coffee at a 
restaurant. Or consider an example 
in the middle class: a friend of mine, 
who inherited a little fortune of 75,000 
marks on the income of which he had 
put himself through the university, 
had become a Government official and 
had married. He told me a few days 
ago that if he spent, not the income, 
but the principal of all that he had, it 
would not keep him ten days. He and 
his wife live in two furnished rooms, 
for which simply the heat bill for a 
quarter requires half a month’s salary. 
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It is beyond their wildest dream of 
hope that they can ever buy the furni- 
ture to have a home of their own; and 
they dare not have a child because 
they could not afford it and probably 
they would be turned out by their land- 
lady. He said their prospect in life is 
that of hundreds of thousands of young 
families. Or again, take the formerly 
rich income class. The widow of a 
very, famous manufacturer, with an 
income of 500,000 marks or $125,000 
per year; today that is not $15 per 
year, and she is selling her silverware 
or rugs just to live. 


Nort tap CAUSE BUT THE EFFECT 
oF INFLATION 


Now to say, as Mr. Garrett and Mr. 
Barron do, that this inflation is a 
deliberate and voluntary bankruptcy 
plot, is a stretch of imagination be- 
yond my power to understand. I 
cannot see how anybody with Mr. 
Garrett’s analytical powers could be 
so gullible as to be satisfied that a proc- 
ess that has lasted four years, and 
which has been predicted in its results 
by every economist who has studied 
the situation, could have been the 
deliberate work of a whole people— 
workmen, persons of modest savings, 
people of means and governments, 
even of different types, including 
Socialists and bourgois governments. 
That they, one and all, should have 
been standing together in a deliberate 
“bankruptcy plot” to frustrate repara- 
tions and outdo other people, while the 
process that he has pictured was ruin- 
ing themselves and making their own 
Savings practically valueless and lit- 
erally dispossessing them, it seems to 
me, is incomprehensible. 

I believe, on the contrary, that any 
government anywhere in the world 
that would deliberately start such a 
policy could not survive dne week, and 
it would be lucky if its leaders were 
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not promptly assassinated. How 
long could the Government in America 
stand if Liberty Bonds were delib- 
erately made valueless by it, or rail- 
road bonds, or any other form of sav- 
ings? No, what Mr. Garrett has 
described is not the cause, deliberate 
or otherwise, it is rather the effect of the 
vicious circles of inflation that I have 
described. And let those who have 
criticized the issuing of paper marks 
come forward and indicate how Ger- 
many could pay large sums abroad and 
prevent uprisings at home, except by 
inflation. As Mr. Vanderlip has 
pointed out in that able book of his, 
the same things would have happened 
in any community faced with the same 
circumstances, and further, under the 
conditions that have existed, “it is 
just as practicable to give the classical 
advice to reduce budgets, stop the 
printing presses and increase taxation, 
as it would be to advise a man afflicted 
with insomnia who had been sleep- 
less for a week, that if he went 
to bed earlier and slept soundly he 
would wake up in the morning feeling 
better.” 


A Ciosep MIND or NONS at ALL 


Mr. Garrett has not discovered any- 
thing new. The factors of the situa- 
tion in Germany which have been at 
work have been known to all real econ- 
omists and financiers, and the results 
have been predicted. One of the 
leading and best-posted Americans m 
Europe said to me a few weeks ago: 


Even I was satisfied, as long ago as the 
latter part of 1920, that what has happened 
would happen, unless drastic changes were 
made. And I have no prejudice except a 
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pre-war prejudice in favor of France gener- 
ally and a post-war prejudice in her fa- 
vor, resulting from her courage and suffer- 
ing during the war and her resolute and 
efficient efforts at reconstruction since. 
When I see known causes translate them- 
selves into predicted effects, I can’t, in 
spite of my prejudice, attribute these 
effects to the superficial legends, which 
seem so attractive to many at present— 
that Germany does not know she is beaten; 
that Germany does not understand any 
language but force; that Germany has been 
carrying on a gigantic conspiracy to debase 
her mark and appear bankrupt for the pur- 
pose of avoiding reparations; that her in- 
dustrials have sacrificed both reparations 
and Germany herself to a supposed profit 
which comes to them from the fall of the 
mark, etc., etc. Most people who talk 
such stuff do it purely for political effect. 
The others have closed minds or have no 
minds; they have not imagination enough 
to ask themselves whether they would 
think such policies advantageous to them- 
selves, if the situation were reversed. 
They talk of reduction of claims against 
Germany as if the real problem was to 
favor Germany, although no one has ever 
suggested that anything which could be 
obtained from Germany should be waived. 


I just want to put in a word of pro- 
test from actual observation, and to 
say that I disagree wholly with the 
argument of Mr. Garrett. It may be 
exceedingly entertaining and interest- 
ing, but to think that those people 
would have deliberately brought about 
the chaos which surrounds them is 
utterly beyond my comprehension. 
The real answer is in what Chancellor 
Cuno said to us the other day in Berlin, 
when I told him that some people are 
saying this: “Would any nation 
commit suicide?” 
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. Views on Questions of Reparations and War 
Debt Settlements 
The Need fora Fact-Finding Commission 


By Frepericx L. Horrman, LL.D. 
Dean of the Advanced Department, Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills 


NOREMOST of all matters which 
concern the present and the 
future welfare of mankind, looms the 
urgent, as well as the satisfactory and 
equitable, settlement of the question of 
adequate reparations, and of mutually 
acceptable settlements on the part of 
the powers defeated by the Allied gov- 
ernments in the World War. It goes 
without saying that there can be no 
enduring peace and genuine economic 
progress, until a settlement is arrived 
at on the basis of fundamental princi- 
ples, that by their clearness and fair- 
ness to all concerned will appeal to the 
sense of, international justice, while 
aiming constructively at the reorgan- 
ization of international relations. No 
settlement will be worth while which 
fails to meet these requirements of 
social, economic, and political rehabili- 
tation of the defeated powers and their 
ultimate readmission, on terms of 
equality, to the council tables of the 
nations with whom they are now at 
peace and on terms of international 
good will. i 


EXAMPLE or Cryin WAR 


It serves no purpose to revive the 
bitterness of the past. But we may 
rightly ask: What would have been the 
outcome if the terms exacted by Grant 
at Appomatox had imposed crushing 
and humiliating conditions upon the 
South, lasting in their effects into the 
fourth and perhaps the fifth generation? 


Suppose the North had charged the- 


whole cost of the Civil War to the 
South and had unconditionally exacted 
payment, at the cost of every advance 
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in Southern prosperity! Last year, for 
illustration, we paid over $250,000,000 
in Civil War pensions. The question is 
pertinent as to what would have been 
the effect upon Southern life and char- 
acter and as well upon the national 
welfare, if that entire sum had been 
imposed exclusively upon the defeated 
Southern States. We are proud of the 
manner in which we adjusted our 
difficulties, and we have had no cause 
to regret our generosity, as well as our 
broad-minded sense of enduring justice. : 

At Gettysburg and Chickamauga, 
at Arlington and Vicksburg, the hon- 
ored dead of the North and South are 
mourned alike by the whole country. 
Time and again the Blue and the Gray 
have marched together on Memorial 
Day, and today’ not a trace remains 
of the one-time bitterness and section- 
alism that, if perpetuated by a false 
political philosophy, would have 
wrecked the South, if not the North 
and the South together. Together we 
all rejoice in Southern prosperity and 
progress, for all are benefited by the 
higher nationalism that had its birth 
in the Spanish-American War and 
found its full fruition in the World War. 
In brief, the American Civil War was 
fought to a finish, the issues involved 
were settled, and they are now only a 
matter of historic interest, though a- 
never ceasing force for righteousness in — 
the life of the whole nation. 

It is along the lines of a similar 
policy of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, that the European confusion 
must ultimately yield to the dawn of a 
rational altruism, based on miutual 
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good will and sober second thought. 
For there must be peace and there will 


be peace as the passing years lengthen | 


into a life time, and a new generation 
comes forward which has had no part 
in the frightful blunders of the past. 

When our Revolution was brought 
to a successful termination, the first 
attempt-at a new form of government 
was a confederation of thirteen loosely- 
united states. But the real nation was 
not born until the transcending genius 
of a Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
and other American immortals, brought 
into being the Annapolis Convention, 
followed by the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which ended its labors in the 
adoption of an instrument of govern- 
ment which has served our needs and 
will continue to serve our needs as long 
as we are faithful to the ideals of the 
Fathers of the Republie. 


Aw Economic CONFERENCE 


It must be upon a similar basis of 
dispassionate and high-minded delib- 
eration, on the part of an economic 
conference, called by all the nations 
directly concerned, that a new Europe 
must come into.being. Past failures in 
this direction are not necessarily a 
discouragement, but a guide to meth- 
ods of procedure more likely to yield 
the results'expected. The present drift 
of international politics is toward 
chaos and a possible return to the dark 
ages of half a thousand years ago. No 
nation or group of nations can de- 
stroy the life and vitality of another 
by military methods or by economic 
pressure, without disastrous conse- 
quences to all. Nations, in their inter- 
national relations, benefit only by a 
hearty spirit of coöperation, just as in 
business and in very truth fair com- 
petitfon is the life of trade. If man- 
kind has an inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness, nations likewise 
have a right to survive even the worst 


of transgressions, on the part of their 
rulers, against the welfare of others. 
For the nation of tomorrow is not 
the nation of yesterday or yesteryear. 
Nations after all are only population in 
process of change and rejuvenation. 
To visit the sins of the past or the 
present upon the generations yet 
unborn can only sow the seeds of future 
wars and international discontent. 
What would have happened if America 
had imposed the whole cost of the 
Revolution upon the English people? 
What would have been the result if 


‘ America had made Spain pay for the 


whole cost of the War of 1898? What, 
finally, would have been the outcome if 
America had insisted upon being 
reimbursed for her colossal expendi- 
tures In connection with the World 
War? 

America’s Part 


The example which America has 
set marks only the beginning of a 
broader influence of American ideals 
upon the international relations of the 
future. It is only too often forgotten 
that America has borne and will con- 
tinue to bear for many years to come, 
heavy burdens resulting from the war. 


‘Billions have been paid and are being 


paid by our people, who had no share in 
the causes of the war but suffered dread- 
fully because of its consequences. 
America mourns her dead, who died to 


. advance the cause of true freedom and 


security, while her people today are 
deprived of a large share of worldly 
good things, because of an international 
misunderstanding, in which they had 
no part. America has been maligned, 
as no other nation has, yet she came out 
of the war victorious and without her 
help there would have been no victory. 
She poured an endless stream of gold 
into the hands of the starving and 
needy of all nations in distress. It is 
true that America is rich and powerful, 
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but even more so that she is generous 
-and willing to aid. It is a part of our 
character that we imsist that those 
whom we help should help themselves. 
The time has past for America to give 
aid and make sacrifices without a sub- 
stantial hope of return. In whatever 
way America can help in the recon- 
struction of Europe, it must be in terms 
of self-help and mutual advantage. 
As thus.conceived, we must face the 
question as to what America can do 
and is most urgently called upon to do, 
for the present chaos drains the life- 


blood from the heart of Europe and ' 


bids fair to turn back the hands of time 
to the ages of darkness, famine and 
pestilence. 

In plain but emphatic words, the 
present situation in Central Europe is 
. worse than at any time in the past. 
An immense market for our raw mate- 
rials and goods, of which the world is in 
need, is paralyzed as the result of politi- 
cal incapacity and intrigue. There is 
talk of reparations and more repara- 
tions to be paid by countries whose 
industrial energies are at their lowest 
ebb and whose populations are dis- 
couraged in the face of blank despair. 
All eyes are turned to America for a 
solution and for help, while we, our- 
selves, are confronted by the question 
as to what to do and how to do it. 
The United States signed the original 
peace treaty, which in some of its es- 
sential provisions, bearing upon repara- 
tions, has been disregarded by some of 
the powers that made it. We are 
wrongfully accused of apathy and even 
heartless indifference; but no one ques- 
tions but that we stand ready to do 
our part, once the issue is made suff- 
ciently clear. But at present, neither 
the facts nor the intentions are made 
entirely plain to those who must under- 
stand before they can be expected to 
act. 


_ There has been an immense outpour- 


ing of publications and reports, but the 
issues involved are daily becoming 
more complex and confused. An im- 
mensely valuable trade is practically 
at a standstill, while the sufferings of 
millions are daily becoming more acute. 
The intrinsic value of continental cur- 
rencies has reached the vanishing point, 
while the cost of living has risen to 
tragic proportions. What we first of 
all require to know is what needs to be 
paid and how payment can be assured. 
But if all Germany were covered by a 
blanket mortgage it would not meet 
more than a substantial fraction of 
what is claimed in reparations by 
France alone. Before we can act, we 
must know with reasonable accuracy 
what Germany can pay, how’ she can 
meet her obligations, and what steps 
are advisable to force her to do so, if 
she should fail. 


A FACT-FINDING COMMISSION 


For primarily the question involved 
conçerns Germany and her economic 
future. The satisfactory answer to this 
question should not lie beyond the 
range of an impartial fact-finding 
commission, but such a commission 
must be thoroughly American and 
voice the aims and ideals of our people. 
It must be competent to inquire into 
an apparently hopeless maze of con- 
flicting statistics of obligations, loans, 
production, available industrial energy, 
taxation, and the like. It must consist 
of men who are thoroughly familar 
with German life and character and 
possessed of an understanding of the 
German language in its application to 
matters of technical detail. There 
must be a clear conception of the 
fundamental issues, suggestive of the 
thought that in whatever form repara- 
tions are made, they must represent 
primarily and largely the future results 
of the productive capacities of the 
German people, What there is at 
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present of material and usable wealth 
in Germany must form the reserve for 


the blanket mortgage that must be- 


placed upon all that can be made sub- 
ject to an international capital levy. 
We cannot accept paper promises, but 
must insist that the whole question be 
treated as a sound business proposal. 
The instrumentalities of credit that 
would emerge out of such a transaction 
would represent the good faith of the 
Allies, in the ultimate performance of 
their obligations, on the part of the 
powers to be subjected to reparation 
claims. Such instrumentalities of credit 


must be in the nature of long time, low 


interest-bearing obligations, the re- 
sponsibility for which must be assumed 
directly by the governments imme- 
diately concerned. Whether we like it 
or not, but for economic reasons alone, 
the settlement must be on generous 
terms; for unless we Inspire a new hope 
in the people effected, the anticipated 
results cannot possibly be forthcoming. 

America will not be satisfied with 
any other evidence than such as would 
be forthcoming through a fact-gather- 
ing agency of her own, along some such 
plan as has been suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, whom no 
one will accuse of misplaced sympathy 
for the nations whose fate lies so 
largely In our hands. Such a commis- 
sion, if representing only the United 
States, should be of workable propor- 
tions, consisting of perhaps from five to 
seven members, corresponding some- 
what to the Intérnational Monetary 
Commission, as the result of which our 
Federal Reserve System came into 
being. The procedure might follow 
somewhat similar lines. It goes without 
saying that an American commission 
should show, in all its dealings, prior 
regard to the present and future inter- 
ests of the American people. For we 
have a higher duty than any interna- 
tional obligation, and that is to con- 


serve and maintain our own superior 
economic position. In its final analysis, 
it is our wealth and our power, plus our 
character, that represents today the 
hope of civilized mankind. 


SETTLEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Before we can hopefully approach 
the point of view as to the direction 
and the means by which our help can 
be drawn upon, there must be a settle- 
ment of the outstanding obligations 
owed us by the Allied nations, most of 
which remain in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. Great Britain has made an 
honorable settlement, removing about 
five billion dollars from the twelve 
billion, in round figures, that are owed 
us by some twenty nations, including 
Russia and Austria, from whom recov- 
ery will be long deferred, if not im- 
possible. The British plan of settle- 
ment appeals to all fair-minded men, 
as an honorable, and perhaps the only 
way out of a dilemma which seemed 
perilously near to being hopeless. It is 
well to grasp the significance of a plan 
which has placed the burden of repay- 
ment of war obligations upon the next 
two generations. That principle seems 
fair and just to all concerned. A like 
plan would seem feasible in the settle- 
ment of other reparations, at least as a 
starting point for a rational and effec- 
tive compromise. 

For compromise there must be. 
Much must be yielded that is rightfully 
due. Until the whole question is 
approached in a spirit of liberal charity 
towards all, a solution is impossible. 
It is my deliberate judgment that pen- 
sion claims should not form a part of 
the reparations. If America had made 
a claim for reimbursement on account 
of the huge costs incurred by us in War 
Risk Insurance, and in the subsequent 
care of the injured and wounded, the 
reparation question would have been 
enormously complicated. We waived 
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our claims in this respect, assumed our 
own burdens, while we bowed to an 
inscrutable Providence with a sublime 
faith in the future. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only policy that should 
govern, for the full consequences of the 


war can never be paid, however much 
our consciences may revolt against the 


thought that the consequences should . 


not fall with crushing severity upon 
those responsible for the world con- 
flict. Whether we like it or not, the 
true cost of the war simply cannot and 
_ never will be paid in full. 


Tue Pourcy or FRANCE 


The world’s sympathies, and cer- 
tainly our own, are with France; but 
the world’s judgment is clearly against 
the course she has taken, in seeking by 
force of arms, what should have been 
yielded to her as the result of proper po- 
litical and economic pressure. France 
is not likely to gain, but almost certain 
to lose in the long run, by the Ruhr 
occupation. Each day only increases 
its sinister complications. If the 
objective of the occupation is to secure 
reparations in full, then that objective 
is being hopelessly destroyed. If the 
purposes have a larger political signifi- 
cance, the implied dangers are of the 
very first order to the whole civilized 
world. French imperialism is as much 
a menace to mankind as German im- 
perialism. There is no place in the 
world today for territorial aggression 
on the part of one nation against the 
wishes of another. 

The fact must never be overlooked 
that the only real source of German 
wealth at the present time is German 
energy. That is being paralyzed by 
the action of the invaders and the dis- 
organization of German industry. I 
say it frankly, that my profound sym- 
pathy is with France and that I would 
like to see every acre of her devastated 
provinces’ restored to even greater 
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comfort and prosperity than before the 
war, but my common sense tells me 
that the thing is impossible. On our 
own part, nothing of value can.be 
done until the occupation is at an end. 
The Ruhr districts are as essential to 
Germany’s recovery as is the Missis- 
sippi Valley to our own economic inde- 
pendence. In any event, there should 
be no misconception on the point that 
in depriving Germany of her iron and 
coal districts, France automatically 
has destroyed her chance to recover 
the largest share of what is properly 
her due. 

` Unquestionably, there is much jus- 
tification for the action taken on the 
part of France. But I am only con- 
cerned with the economic possibilities 
of reparation payments which will 
yield the results anticipated. Mr. 
Pierpont B. Noyes, former United 
States Rhineland Commissioner, states 
that the indemnity assessed against 
Germany in 1920 was approximately 
fifty-six billion dollars, or 75 per cent 
of her total national wealth. He calls 
attention to the contrast of the charges 
imposed. upon France by Germany in 
1871, stated to have been equivalent to 
4 per cent of the national wealth of 
France at the time. Mr. Noyes further 
calls attention to the relative cost of 
the war, which is stated to have con- 
sumed 30 to 40 per cent of the resources 
of Germany during the time of its 
duration. As to what are the true 
facts in controversy on this account, is 
obviously for an American fact-find- 
ing commission to determine. If Ger- 
many is really able to pay her full share, 
as required by the treaty, she should be 
made to do so; but if impossible bur- 
dens have been imposed upon her, 
burdens that would involve the de- 
struction of her economic life, at the 
cost of future generations, then there 
should be a readjustment in strict 
conformity to the facts revealed by 
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dispassionate inquiry. For the sole 
question involved should be one of 
‘reparations and not of some sinister 
political purpose, hidden in the back- 
ground. 


RESULTS oF VARIOUS CONFERENCES 


The question is highly pertinent as 
to what really have been the practical 
results of the various conferences and 
meetings held in the different parts of 
Europe since the treaty was adopted, 


for the purpose of arriving at a definite. 


understanding regarding reparation 
settlements, or damages and payments. 
_ Regardless of a formidable literature on 
the subject, the issues involved are 
profoundly confused by a mass of 
conflicting evidence, extremely difficult 
to analyze. The World’s Peace Foun- 
dation has rendered a service in this 
connection by publishing three papers 
on the subject, which are possibly the 
best available summary of the financial 
aspects, and the politics and economics 
involved in the questions under con- 
sideration. 

Of much value in this connection are 
three publications, issued by the Amer- 
ican Association for International Con- 
ciliation, on the Allied debts, and 
documents regarding the European 
economic situation. The World’s Peace 
Foundation emphasizes the view that 
“Reparations have not as yet been 
considered as a whole.” This unques- 
tionably is the truth, although as I 
have said before, there is an immense 
literature available on the question in 
matters of detail. 

It has also been said that 


The facts have in a large part been kept 
secret, or published piecemeal, at times of 
excitement, with an accompaniment of 
propagandists inuendo of both sides. 


Yet secrecy in such matters is of the 
very essence of deception, while a full 


statement of the facts and transactions 
6 


‘is a necessary basis for sound and 
satisfactory conclusions. 


GOVERNMENT OR PRIVATE INQUIRY 


It would hardly serve a practical 
purpose to review in detail even the 
more important contributions to the 
literature of the reparations and debt 
settlement questions. If America is to 
render aid, it must be upon a thorough 
understanding of the facts in the light 
of the American situation. Hence, it 
would seem to me that there is no es- 
cape from the conclusion, but that 
there is the most urgent need for either 
an international economic conference, 
in which the United States should 
participate, or for an economic survey 
made by American experts, in the full 
confidence of the American people and 
the American Government. This, as I 
understand it, is the viewpoint of Mr. 
Hughes and it is regrettable that 
Congress should have taken no action 
upon the suggestion before adjourn- . 
ment. In the absence of congressional 
action, the Government’s powers are 
probably too restricted to justify the 
participation required. The individual 
investigations made by distinguished 
senators and representatives at the 
present time will, of course, serve a 
most useful purpose, but they cannot 
possibly prove conclusive. In the 
absence of governmental action, there 
remains the alternative of private 
initiative, and it seems to me entirely 
feasible that the necessary expenses of 
such an investigation could be raised by 
private subscriptions. The persons 
should be selected by the Secretary of 
State, with the advice of the President, 
and perhaps the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Five to seven men would be 
sufficient for all practical purposes, but 
such a commission should include 
economists of international reputation, 
familiar with the German language. 

In its final analysis, the European 
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question of today concerns essentially 
the present and the future economic 
status of Germany and some seventy 
million of German people. Hence, I 
can see no escape from the necessity of 
such inquiry, however reluctant I am 
to commit America in any form to an 
international understanding, be it what 
it may. Opposed as I am to America’s 
entry into the League of Nations, I 
believe that we are in duty bound, at 
the present time, to concern ourselves 
much more seriously than heretofore 
with the facts of the European economic 
situation. We are happily free from 
bitterness and bias. We are unques- 
tionably in a position to render sub- 
stantial aid, and I believe that we are 
not unwilling to do so. But our action 
must be based upon a dispassionate 
' consideration of a fact-finding com- 
mission, representing American inter- 
ests and the American point of view. 
I believe that such action would go far 
to reéstablish the vanishing faith in the 
humanity and the unselfishness of the 
American people, and render substan- 
tial aid in the solution of questions 
which concern the life and death strug- 
gle of European nations at the present 
time. 

Fundamental to every practical con- 
sideration of Germany’s financial posi- 
_tion and future is the provision of the 

Treaty of Versailles that the Allied 
Powers have a first call upon all the 
revenues and resources of the German 
nation. Hence, all internal measures 
of rehabilitation depend upon the 
manner in which the reparation 
demands are met and to the extent 
that they are delinquent, the situation 
must remain unsettled, as to the 
larger question of external economic 
relations. The foregoing, for illustra- 
tion, applies especially to the recent so- 
called two hundred million gold mark 
loan, the realized amount of which, in 
theory at least, may be called upon 
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by the Allied governments in settlement 
of reparation claims. The question 
even involves the integrity and secu- 
rity of the gold reserve held by the 


` Reichsbank. This, as I understand it, 


is the view held by the French Govern- 
ment, although the other Allied gov- 
ernments agree that the bank is a 
private institution and, therefore, se- 
cure against reparation demands. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that 
such questions are raised with increas- 
ing insistence and give rise to most 
serious apprehensions on the part of 
German industry and finance. 


DECLINE or GERMANY'S Economic 
POWER 


The statement has been lately made 
that France will consider no German 
proposals in abjudication of her present 
difficulties, unless she first agrees to 
pay fifty billion gold marks, without 
conditions, and ratifies the validity of 
the so-called “C” bonds, to be used by 
France, in payment of her own obliga- 
tions, while at the same time she 
ceases in her demands for the imme- 
diate evacuation of the Ruhr area. In 
return Germany, through her Foreign 
Minister, is said to have offered thirty 
billion gold marks, but this offer has 
been indignantly refused. The sums 
involved are so colossal that they 
stagger the imagination, while they 
certainly defy a clear understanding in 
the absence of a full account of all the 
essential facts required. 

Reviewing the course of recent pro- 
ceedings with the required brevity, we 
are confronted by the evidence that 
Germany’s economic power, since the 
peace treaty was signed, has alarmingly 
declined. At Versailles, under stress of 
imperative necessity, and clearly with- 
out a sound basis of economic ability to 
do so, the German Government agreed 
to pay one hundred billion gold marks 
in-reparations to France, which at the 
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same time, however, demanded the 
utterly inconceivable sum of three 
hundred and seventy-five billion gold 
marks. England, at the time, was will- 
ing to agree to fifty billion gold marks, 
as a reasonable compromise. It is such 
widely divergent views or demands 
that must somehow be harmonized to 
the reasonable satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. About the sole hope of the 
German people, in their efforts to raise 
a large international loan, rests with 
the financial powers of the United 
States, which, however, finds them 
largely in the dark, both as to its 
capacity to pay and as to the resources 
offered as a guarantee for the fulfilment 
of whatever new promises may be 
made. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE Mark 


The chaotic condition of Germany’s 
public finance is too obvious to require 
consideration. When the dollar value 
of the mark changes in twenty-four 
hours from twenty thousand to thirty 
thousand, it must be clear that safe 
business transactions, on a large or 
small scale, are becoming impossible. 
Commerce and trade, under such 
conditions, simply assume the propor- 
tions of a gigantic gamble, in which the 
few may gain, while the many must 
suffer tragic losses that can end only 
in national despair. 

Under date of March 21 the London 
Times reports that: 


The German budget for 1922, which 
came before the Reichsrath yesterday, in 
connection with the twelfth supplemental 
vote, showed a deficit of 7,100 billion 
marks, This, of course, means national 
bankruptey and nothing else. 


In September last, the deficit was 
eight hundred and forty-three billion 
marks, a sufficiently impressive total 
to justify the gloomiest apprehension 
at the time. It is said further, however, 


in the article referred to, with regard 
to the present situation that: 


The new budget shows that the Govern- 
ment has not taken to heart the warnings 
as to urgency of economy, insisted upon by 
its own expert advisors. 


And finally that: 


The expenditure on costly public works 
was increased, the doles to agriculture are 
continued, and food subsidies go on as 
before. On the other hand, the gentle 
treatment of wealth in the incidence of 
taxation is more glaring than ever. 


Be this as it may, judgment in such 
matters involves the larger question of 
Allied or world responsibility for Ger- 
many’s internal public policy. This is 
a responsibility which no nation or 
group of nations is ready or apparently 
competent to assume; but the question 
may properly be raised at this time, 
whether it is actually true that the 
incidence of taxation upon wealth in 
Germany is light in proportion to the 
burdens imposed of necessity upon the 
well-to-do of other countries. The 
German Government, under date of 
April 5, 1922, made public a mass of 
official data on the financial aspects of 
reparation questions, including a table 
of comparative income taxes, according 
to the size of the income, as levied in 
France, England and Germany. This 
table flatly contradicts the often as- 
serted comparative freedom of the 
wealthy German from the burdens of 
the after effects of the war. Since 
public attention seems not to have 
been directed to these facts, I shall 
briefly deal with the taxation imposed 
upon the incomes of the most wealthy, 
deriving their incomes from invest- 
ments and not from salaries or wages. 
The income taxes of those who were in 
receipt of Incomes of one million marks 
per annum or more are stated to have 
been as follows: 
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Income France England| Germany 








1,000,000 marks..| 19% | 33% 447 
5,000,000 “ ..| 48% | 50%° | 68% 
10,000,000 “ 49% | 55% 61% 





These are asserted to be the taxes 
payable in the case of incomes of per- 
sons with a family of four dependent 
children under twenty-one years of age. 
I have not thought it necessary to 
verify these figures, assuming that the 
Government would not publish the 
data unless satisfied as to their approx- 
imate accuracy. 

By way of further illustration, I also 
give the income tax rate charged in the 
case of salary or wage workers, earning 
five hundred thousand marks, while 
supporting four children under twenty- 
one years of age. For France the rate 
is given as 10 per cent; for England as 
22 per cent; and for Germany as 25 
per cent. It would not seem necessary 
to enlarge further upon this question, 
except to point out that the income 
taxes of Great Britain have recently 
been reduced by 6d. in the pound, al- 
though it is asserted that England is 
still taxed higher on her income tax 
basis than any other country in the 
world. | 

_ The facts in the case are either as 
stated, or they are not. It should not 
be difficult to ascertain the truth, 
which is of the very first importance, as 
a basis for a rational understanding of 
German public and private finance. 
If they are what they are claimed to be, 
the German people are in very truth 
paying a heavy penalty for their guilt 
and responsibility for the war;and they 
earry a burden which would make any 
reparation settlement difficult, while 
the extreme demands must obviously 
lie far beyond their power to meet. 

In its final analysis, no people can 
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earry such burdens for long, unless 
there is a fair share of margin to enjoy 
the fruits of their own toil. 


From Bap to WORSE 


The German budget for 1922 shows 
anticipated revenues of ninety-seven 
billion marks, of which twenty-three 
billion were from income taxes, while 
twenty-four billion were expected from 
luxury taxes, aside from a capital levy 
amounting to eight billion marks more. 
Most of these taxes are borne by the 
well-to-do. Only seven billion marks 
were expected from customs revenues, 
while ten billion were expected from 
the tax on coal. A considerable share 
of these resources has now been cut off, 
as the result of the Ruhr occupation. 
In the meantime, matters otherwise 
have gone from bad to worse, but the 
true facts are obscured by the deplor- 
able condition of the German currency, 
the intrinsic value of which has prac- 
tically reached the vanishing point. 

Information concerning Germany’s 
internal finance is also in a hopelessly 
confused condition. The budgetary ex- 
penditures of Germany for 1921-22 are 
finally given as two hundred and forty- 
five billion paper marks, while for 
1922-23 they have been provisionally 
placed at two hundred and eighty-eight 
billion paper marks, but this no doubt 
has since been changed to larger figures. 
Of the expenditures authorized for 
1922-23, some 65 per cent were on 
account of reparations or expenses 
connected with after-war settlements. 
Many of the expenditures anticipated 
are, of course, merely a matter of con- 
jecture or guesswork. Probably with- 
out exception the actual expenditures 
have been farin excess of the anticipated. 
All of the sums involved are of such 
colossal proportions, while the value 
of the currency is subject to such wide 
fluctuations, that it is a pure matter of 
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guesswork, when such statistics are 
reduced to a gold basis. 

It would require the extended labors 
of an expert commission to sift this 
evidence and arrive at conclusions 
useful for practical purposes. It would 
seem to me that a fact-gathering 
commission, as already mentioned, 
could do this. Such a commission 
would divide itself into committees of 
one, and to each member would be 
assigned specific duties, in the field of 
inquiry, in which he would have the 
largest degree of personal knowledge 
and experience. Out of such building 
stones a structure could be erected, 
upen which it would be possible to base 
definite and useful conclusions. 

The question naturally arises, in this 
connection, as to whether any action 
on our part in relieving the German 
financial situation would not imply 
the corresponding duty of financial 
direction and control. This in my 
judgment would certainly be the case, 
and an inter-Allied Control Commission 
would probably offer the only perma- 
nently satisfactory solution. What has 
been done in this respect, withregard to 
the settlement of the Ottoman debt and 
the reorganization of Egyptian finance, 
might serve as a useful precedent. 
The different countries on such a com- 
mission would have representation 
proportionate to the financial interests 
involved. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF TRADE 


Sooner or later some such method of 
settlement must be arrived at. German 
trade must be redstablished to the 
advantage of all concerned. The 
present chaotic condition must give 
way to an orderly arrangement, under 
which the German nation can prosper, 
by maintaining its national pride. 
The present deplorable conflict of 
interests with France must yield to the 
better judgment of men free from bias 


or hateful revenge. The world cannot 
afford to let Germany revert to bar- 
barism and Bolshevism, but it is by no 
means improbable that this may not be 
the case, if there is not a radical change 
in the situation. 

The conditions in Saxony, as well as. 
in Bavaria, are perilously near to a 
disastrous conflagration, which may set 
the whole German Republic aflame 
and leave no alternative but a recourse 
to the Russian precedent of a Soviet 
form of government. Germany is 
bankrupt and in need of a receivership. 
No fantastic currency reform can ex- 
pect to relieve the present enormous 
inflation. The whole situation is as 
preposterous as it is fraught with the 
gravest results, not only to Germany 
but to the world at large. Diplomacy 
and politics both have done their 
worst to add fuel to the flames. Nota 
single statesman has emerged out of the 
chaos with a plan of procedure ac- 
ceptable to all. It is, therefore, the 
duty of organized business interests, 
on the one hand, and of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and all 
other governments, on the other hand, 
to lend whatever aid is required, in 
conformity to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hughes and as approved by some 
of the foremost minds of the present 
day. 

CHANGING SITUATION 


The situation is changing almost 
from hour to hour. The latest report is 
to the effect that France is willing to 
accept a reduction in Germany’s obli- 
gations from one hundred and thirty- 
two billion gold marks to between 
forty and fifty billion gold marks. 
This proposal, as said before, is condi- 
tioned upon the settlement of all inter- 
Allied debts, which seems a hopeless 
proposal. Germany is said to offer 
thirty billion gold marks which, while 
far from sufficient for a full settlement, 
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is certamly in the nature of a com- 
promise worth considering; for, as I 
have said already, the war cannot be 
paid for and never will be paid for in 
accordance with business principles of 
profit and loss. ‘The cost of the war 
must be borne by all the nations con- 
cerned and I would favor that we 
forego a share of the debts owed to us, 
if other nations. are willing to make 
similar sacrifices; but it is entirely out 
of the question for some of the nations 
to do so and for others to step aside. 
Nor is it possible for any nation to 
make a sacrifice of all its interests for 
the benefit of another. 

It is difficult to adopt a strictly 
orderly procedure in a discussion of 
this kind, at the present time. The 
confusion in international finance is 
simply appalling. Yet there is the 
utmost urgency for a clarification of 
the issues and the greatest: simplicity of 
utterance. It is obviously of much less 
practical importance as to what Ger- 
many should pay and do than what she 
can pay and do, to right in part the 
wrongs arising out of the after effects 
of the Great War. 


A WORKABLE Basis 


The statement is made that Germany 
is willing to commit herself to the 
ultimate payment of ten billion dollars, 
while France is said to be willing to 
compromise on twelve and one-half 
billion dollars. The difference is close 
enough to permit of a satisfactory com- 
promise. The net result to France of 
such an understanding is estimated at 
six and one-half billion dollars against 
original demands of seventeen billion. 
Granting the correctness of these 
figures, which, of course, is debatable, 
France would seem to have gone to the 
extreme in making concessions, pro- 
vided they are not complicated by 
political considerations, arising out of 
the Ruhr occupation. 
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obligations to the 


l 


It is argued that having agreed to 
the payment of twelve and one-half 
billion dollars, the Allied nations would 
still face the repayment of their own 
United States. 
Italy, for illustration, is said to face 
the necessity of paying the United 
States two or three times the sum she 
would receive from Germany, but 
Germany cannot pay in full for the 
damages resulting from the war, and 
she cannot pay at all unless given a 
chance at economic recovery. It cer- 
tainly seems better to agree upon a 
workable basis than to insist upon an 
unworkable one. | 

The Spa agreement provided for a 
division of the reparations, on the 
basis of 52 per cent to France and 22 
per cent to the British, while the re- 
mainder would go to Italy and Belgium. 
The United States was not to be a 
party to any reimbursement, although 
our own expenses and losses have been 
of enormous proportions. This fact is 
generally lost sight of on the part of 
those who insist that we surrender a 
part, if not the whole, of the debts 
owed us by the Allied nations. We 
have, in other words, already paid our 
share of the cost of the war, while de- 
riving no territorial or other advan- 
tages of any kind whatsoever. We, 
however, have made clear our position 
that we have no intention of cancelling 
our inter-Allied debts while the debt 
owed us by Great Britain has been 
arranged for on mutually satisfactory 
terms of payment. Were we to agree 
to such a cancellation, we would 
practically be paying the major portion 
of the recoverable part of the cost of 
the war and our taxes would mount to 


oppressive proportions, while our pres- 


ent economic advantages would be 
dissipated and our position to render 
aid would become enormously im- 
paired. 

As I understand it, and I may say 
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that much of my recent information is 
derived from the articles of Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds, the outstanding obliga- 
tions, other than those to Great 
Britain, are estimated at 4.6 billion 
dollars. This sum is in the nature of a 
prior lien upon whatever Germany may 
`” pay by way of reparations, and a truly 
prohibitive sum in the event that only 
ten or twelve and one-half billion 
dollars should be paid by Germany, 
since little, if anything, can be recov- 
ered from the other belligerent parties 
opposed to the Allies in the Great War. 
Great Britain has in fact made a claim 
of 2.2 billion as her share of the 
financial reparations to be paid by 
Germany, which added to the 6.4 
billion dollars due to the United States 
makes 8.6 billion to be deducted from 
_ the sums available for compensation to 
France, Belgium and Italy. Mr. 
Simonds estimates that the net sum 
likely to be received by France, on a 
ten-billion-dollar basis, would only be 
three billion dollars, which would not 
go far towards meeting her most urgent 
needs at the present time, while leaving 
the major reparation settlement in 
about the same condition: as before. 


FURTHER COMPLICATIONS 


The mind is staggered by figures 
which defy all comprehension. The 
Treaty of Versailles and subsequent 
arrangements fixed the German liabil- 
ity to France as seventeen billion, dol- 
lars, out of a total reparations bill of 
about thirty-three billion dollars. It is 
said that French reparation costs will 
aggregate not less than six and one-half 
billion dollars, while what France owes, 
as the result of the war, amounts to six 
billion more. Of this amount France 
is ready to write off four and one-half 
bilfion dollars and she is furthermore 
ready to write off an amount equal to 
as much as Great Britain or the 
United States are both willing to can- 


cel. If, therefore, we are really serious 
in our assertions that we are willing to 
help France, it seems not unreasonable, 
on our own part, that we should: be 
willing to cancel our claims on France 
to the extent indicated. That would 
certainly go a long way towards a 
practical solution. | 

The situation is further complicated 
by the conflicting statements regarding 
the true economic situation of France. 
Mr. C. W. Barron, in some recent 
contributions on the Rhine and the 
Ruhr situation, has advanced ‘some 
startling conclusions, with regard to the 
economic progress of France since the 
end of the war. Thus, for illustration, 
he has made the statement that out of 
the twenty-three thousand factories 
destroyed by Germany during the war, 
all but twenty-nine hundred have been 
restored. And furthermore that “The 
French are in good financial condition,” 
for “France was never so rich in income 
as today.” At the same time the state- 
ment is made that “The French people 
were never working more profitably 
and never saving more money than 
today.” Whether that is so may, of 
course, be questioned, but no one 
doubts that Germany is in a practically 
hopeless and deplorable condition. 

Official records recently published 
show that Germany lost 1,846,293 of 
her best manhood in the war, while 
there are left to her care 1,945,000 de- 
pendents. All forms of social assist- 
ance make enormous demands upon 
the German budget. Unemployment 
is apparently enormously on the in- 
crease. ‘The Reichsbank itself is reach- 
ing a precarious financial position. 
The cost of living, even in the most 
essential necessities of life, has risen to 
prohibitive proportions. The housing 
problem has attained a tragic situation. 
Overshadowing everything else is the 
bane of a paper currency, practically 
without any intrinsic value whatever. 
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Business is thoroughly disorganized. 
There is thus no escape from the con- 
clusion that Germany is thoroughly 
bankrupt and that the most drastic re- 
forms are necessary to once more place 
her economic situation on a stable 
basis. The Germans evidently have 
failed to rise to the situation and are in 
‘need of international guidance, as much 
as they are in need of international 
support. All of these questions must be 
reduced to a workable formula evolved 
by a commission of disinterested ex- 
perts, dominated by the single thought 
that the rehabilitation of Germany is 
essential to world peace and interna- 
tional good will. On my own part, I 
can conceive of no alternative to the 
conclusion that the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hughes should be endorsed by 
business men throughout the world, as 
the only hopeful proposal likely to aid 
in the solution of the problems that 
must be dealt with more or less along 
the lines suggested. 


GERMAN OFFER OF REPARATIONS 


Since the foregoing was written, the 
German Government has made its 
offer of reparations, of which a copy 
has been transmitted to the American 
Government. It, proposes to fix the full 
amount of ultimate reparations, in 
money or kind, at thirty billion gold 
marks, or, approximately, seven and a 
quarter billion dollars. The offer has 
been unanimously rejected by the 
French Government, in consultation 
with the Government of Belgium, but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
alternative suggestions made by the 
German Government will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration.’ It requires to 
be kept in mind in this connection that, 
according to the official statistics of 
France, the total expenditures to date 
on account of the restoration of prop- 
erty and the compensation for injured 
persons including interest payment on 
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loans, raised by France as a result of 
Germany’s default, are placed at not 
less than ninety-five billion francs and 
it is estimated that a further sum of 
forty-eight billion francs must be spent 
on the restoration of property alone. 
Reducing this amount to a gold basis, 
it is evident that under the most favor- 
able conditions of exchange France has 
expended approximately $20,000,000,- 
000, while she receives an offer in return 
of $7,500,000,000. 


THE CONCLUSION 


On the other hand it requires to be 
considered, as pointed out in the Chase 
Economic Bulletin by Prof. B. M. 
Anderson, that Germany to the end of 
1922 had paid in compensations and in 
kind not less than $3,850,000,000. 
But as I bave said before, all of these 
sums are so colossal that they defy a 
clear understanding until the situation 
is clarified by the elimination of a vast 
amount of what is probably more con- 
jecture and guesswork opinion. The 
German Government is willing 


In conformity with the suggestion made by 
Secretary of State Hughes, to submit the 
entire problem of reparations to an in- 
ternational commission, free from any 
political influences. 


That conclusion must appeal to all who 
believe that there remains no alterna- 
tive but a compromise, based upon the 
results of a fact-finding commission. 
The German Government properly 
points out that 


the entire property of Germany and all 
sources of income of Germany and of the 
German states are already pawned by the 
Treaty. of Versailles 


and that 


only by way of negotiations with the Igter- 
national Loan Syndicate and the Repara- 
tions Commission, can it be established how 
this mortgage is to take a concrete form, 
for the purpose of serving the issue of the 
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loan and what detail guarantees are to be 
given. 


Although the reading of this sentence 
is somewhat obscure, due probably to 
errors in decoding, the meaning is per- 
fectly plain. 

There is another exceedingly sugges- 
tive sentence .in the German offer, 
which seems to have escaped attention. 
The sentence reads that 


Every effort, however, to convert this 
willingness (to do all in her power to make 
reparations) into the form of practical 
proposals, is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that, owing to the condition of Ger- 
many’s financial and economie situation, it 
is not possible to arrive at a tangible basis, 
in fixed and definite figures, for computing 
Germany’s economic and financial capacity. 


The foregoing, I think, fully con- 
firms the viewpoint advanced in this 
article, that the solution of the Ger- 
man reparations question depends 


upon the findings of an economic com- 
mission, within the full confidence of 
all concerned. ‘The settlement of the 
questions involved has been brought 
measurably nearer by the German 
proposal, and while I, myself, am in- 
clined to think that more might have 
been offered, that question remains 
for a fact-finding commission to 
determine. On such a commission 
America should be represented by men 
thoroughly familiar with Germany’s 
fundamental economic basis, as re- 
vealed by a painstaking study of the 
American viewpoint in all matters of 
this kind, being free from partisan bias 
and a hateful sense of revenge. Our 
view is that of a business people and 
the question must be settled in con- 
formity with business principles, for, 
in its final analysis, it is for men of 
business to determine how an equitable 
understanding and a lasting peace can 
be arrived at. 


Philanthropy and Foreign Relations 


By Auten T. Burns . 


Secretary, National Information Bureau 


WEEK before the close of our last 
Congress, our President set our 
nation agog and the Republican Party 
by the ears with a proposal that we 
take a step at least toward participa- 
tion in the European situation, and 
that we participate in the election of 
judges to a World Court; with the 
understanding, however, that we do 
not thereby consent to submit any 
cause to the adjudication of that Court 
except as those causes might arise and 
we in each case made a decision at the 
time that we would so submit a case. 
May I say that if that is the boldest 
and most advanced step which this 
strongest and richest of nations can 
take toward again participating in 
European affairs, I am heartily in favor 
of it and hope that it may be accom- 
plished; but I am all the time wonder- 
ing why some humorist does not 
characterize this gesture as a political 
and diplomatic parody on the old 
nursery rhyme, 


Mother may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


NECESSITY FOR PERMANENT 
SOLUTION 


However, our State Department, 
only a month later or less than a month 
after this proposal, issued a statement 
which is receiving in Europe today a 
great deal more attention and consid- 
eration than the proposal of our modi- 
fied entrance into the World Court. 
It was contained in a note our Secre- 
tary of State sent to the govern- 
ments of Greece, France, Italy and 
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Great Britain, and from which I quote 
a few words: 


The problem presented by the evacua- 
tion to Greek territory of almost a million 
refugees has appealed to the humanitarian 
sentiment of all countries and has severely — 
taxed the resources of-the relief organiza- 
tions which have been supported in their 
work by the generosity and initiative of 
the government and peoples of many 
countries, It is clear, however, that feed- 
ing of great camps of refugees cannot and 
should not continue indefinitely. The 
solution of the problem can hardly lie in 
measures of temporary relief alone, but 
rather in such a disposition of the refugees 
as will enable them to be absorbed as 
promptly as possible into the normal eco- 
nomie life of the country where they find 
themselves. The problem of finding per- 
manent homes for the refugees is one, 
however, which is not within the scope of 
private relief agencies. It will require the 
cordial coöperation of the local authorities 
where the refugees may be situated and of 
the powers whose territorial and other 
interests in the Mediterranean area may 
make it possible for them to assist. 

One phase of the question which is of 
particular concern relates to the future of 
the Armenians in the Near East. 

In bringing these considerations to your 
Excellency’s attention, I take the occasion 
to suggest that if your Government be dis- 
posed to concur as to the desirability of 
codrdinated action to liquidate the relief 
emergency in the Near East, an early 
exchange of views would be desirable. 


That announcement seems to say 
that the United States, at least, is one 
of the powers that has interests in ‘the 
Mediterranean area and that we are 
ready for .cotperative action in the 
solution of one of the oldest, if not the 
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most intricate problem of all Europe, 
that of the Near East. To some of us 
who have been in that quarter of the 
globe recently, this proposal seems not 
quite like locking the door after all the 
horses are stolen, but locking it after a 
good number of them are gone. The 
results of our investigation as to the 
need of philanthropic help in those 
regions indicate that America, fore- 
most among the nations of the world, 
has had a drain upon her charitable 
resources, due to the fact that she has 
not been interested in prevention but 
only in alleviation, and as in other 
matters an ounce of prevention would 
have been worth a pound of cure. 
There is, however, still some measure 
of prevention that may be exercised, 
‘although the opportunity for much of 
it has escaped us. 


DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


No one could wander among those 
refugees—nearly a million of them in 
Greece—without realizing that this 
problem, which Secretary Hughes de- 
scribes, was largely upon the shoulders 
of America—possibly an`interminable 
problem of relief—unless some per- 
manent solution was quickly evolved. 
For the outstanding feature of the 
situation last fall was that the Turks 
had retained in Anatolia practically 
all the bread-winners of these hundreds 
of thousands of victims of the Greco- 
Turkish War and that the first common 
sense step in a solution would be some 
restoration of these bread-winners to 
their families, 

After investigating in Greece the 
possibilities of such a restoration and 
finding no answer there, we betook 
ourselves to Lausanne to discuss with 
the representatives of the various 
powers whether this earliest, most im- 
mediate and pressing step in a solution 
could not be taken. There, too, we 
received no encouragement that these 


bread-winners, the primary factor in a 
solution, were likely to be restored in 
the at all immediate future, essential 
as that step must be. But we also 
learned this about America’s relation 
to this situation: that it is costing 
America now literally millions of 
dollars, that there would probably be 
an increase rather than a decrease of 
the burden in the immediate future, 
and that this increase would be caused 
by the general’ situation which had 
precipitated the burden America al- 
ready was bearing. 

Not only would these refugees be 
on our shoulders but also all the mi- 
norities that were likely to be expelled 
from Turkey, because in the view of 
the Turks, at least, the presence of 
minorities within their territories were 
always being made an excuse for other 
European powers to interfere in the 
domestic relations and politics of 
Turkey. The Turk has so absolutely 
lost faith in European professions of 
interest in these minorities that she 
saw no solution but their complete 
expulsion. However, the United States 
was the only country in the world in 
whose disinterested interest Turkey 
would have any confidence, and the 
United States seemed to have no such 
interest herself in this situation as 
might prevent the further expulsion 
and the increase of the philanthropic 
burden of our charitable resources. 
We were not willing to take such respon- 
sibility for these minorities in their ex- 
isting habitat as would keep them from 
being dumped on our hands in Greece. 


Questions-+ Facts = SOLUTIONS 


That was not an encouraging out- 
look for anyone interested in the con- 
serving of our philanthropic resources. 
So, on our return to this country, we 
betook. ourselves to the Department of 
State, asking whether at that time an 
ounce of prevention might not be 
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employed to prevent this further in- 
crease of the philanthropic burden, but 
we were told that unofficial observance 
was all the part the United States 
could take; as for any responsible part, 
it was farthest from a possibility. Yet 
on that very day, as if in answer to our 
irresponsible and noncommittal atti- 
tude, the Lausanne Conference decided 
that those bread-winners of the refu- 
gees should be returned, and for good 
interest and full payment, all the other 
minorities should be driven out from 
Turkey; and, so far as provision for 
them was concerned, they would be 
added to the burden of the charitable 
resources of the United States. It is 
somewhat tardy, then, to recognize 
that we have a burden and responsi- 
bility which is permanent, unless we 
join in a solution that removes this now 
million of refugees from the class of 
emergency relief applicants and find a 
permanent solution which is connected 
with some settlement of the affairs in 
the southeastern corner of Europe. 


POURING INTO A SIEVE 


But this burden on philanthropy is 
not the only one that the disturbed 
situation of Europe has created. No, 
it is not the only one in the southeast- 
ern part of Europe. There pass over 
my desk almost weekly proposals for 
new appeals for philanthropic help 
which we are to investigate and ap- 
praise, and among the latest of them 
is a statement that within Anatolia it- 
self there are some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who now need relief. 

Before the expulsion of the Greek 
and Armenian refugees, the Greek 
armies had conducted first, an aggres- 
sive campaign and then a precipitate 
retreat, which laid waste a broad 
stretch of land and impoverished a 
population, very much as Sherman’s 
march to the sea did in our own Civil 
War. No less diverse and varied inter- 


ests than the International Red Cross, 
the League of Nations and our own 
High Commissioner in the Near East, 
Admiral Bristol, report to us that here 
again Is a great need of the kind to 
which America never turns a deaf ear, 
and which is bound to secure a response 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars as 
soon as it is widely known. And to- 
day there is being organized in Amer- 
ica, a drive for the meeting of this 
situation. 

Again, America contributed, soon 
after the close of the war, some ten 
million dollars in connection with the 
drive of the European Relief Council 
for the feeding of children in Germany; 
and yet that work is being largely un- 
done, being put in a position where it 
will have to be done over again by the 
complications referred to elsewhere— 
the French occupation of the Ruhr and 
the general demoralization of the eco- 
nomic hfe of Germany. Today, as 
always happens, the United States is 
being asked, through a new drive that 
has been lately organized, to meet this 
situation with contributions of other 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
America has had no part and feels that 
she apparently cannot take a part in 
preventing that kind of an increased 
burden. 

So I might go on about the work that 
is still being done in Poland, and which 
is caused more or less by the small 
desultory quarrels in which Poland 
engages and in which we are not inter- 
ested—at least, from the preventive, 
but only from the ameliorative and 
charitable point of view. 


Our Purss STRINGS ALWAYS OPEN 


In going over recently this whole 
situation. of what America’s aloofness, 
so far as a preventive and constructive 
attitude and relation to Europe, has 
cost us, I find that since the close of 
the war, since the Armistice—entirely 
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apart from the great philanthropic 
drives connected with our own partic- 
ipation in the war—America’s philan- 
thropic contributions now amount to 
about four hundred million dollars. 
It is no wonder that those who go 
about the country trying to collect for 
this rapidly increasing fund report to 
us that they meet constantly with this 
question, “Why must we continue to 
bear the burden which our Government 
takes no part in trying to prevent?” 
And these same collectors tell us that 
they find America’s emotions strained 
almost to the breaking point, so jaded 
that the response is very much more 
sluggish because of the constant repeti- 
tion of this experience. Yet we may 
be as sure as that we are human beings 
that America, as one of her most gener- 
ous givers said to me the other day, 
never turns her back on need. 
However disheartening and discour- 
aging it is to have these experiences 
repeated, we may be quite sure that 
America, to a greater or less degree, is 
going to continue to meet the need as 
long as it exists, for in the hearts of 
Americans is that spirit “that maketh 
the sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good and sendeth the rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” We do not seem 
to discriminate in our charities, nor 
wish to, between those with whom we 
have had political or even military 
differences and those who have been 
our Allies and friends, for this $400,- 
000,000 has been spent in every nation 


engaged in the great European War, 
except Bulgaria. 


Ever WIDENING CIRCLE 


But, not only do we find our gov- 
ernmental policy of aloofness, remote- 
ness and disinterestedness in the pre- 
vention of this increased burden ques- 
tioned; it is also a rising conviction 
that it is an intolerable situation, in 
which we must take a part; that just 
as surely as Europe and the world 
comes to us for relief, just so surely in 
the long run must we become interested 
in preventing the need of relief. It is 
only the circle that all philanthropic 
effort has run——being- interested first 
in amelioration and then finally in the 
prevention and cure. 

To summarize the attitude of the 
philanthropic financier: he has become 
tired of officials holding aloof and 
philanthropy holding the bag. He is 
gradually, but I am sure increasingly 
and more persistently, coming to the 
position of insisting that, if we are 
going to have a part in paying the bill, 
we must have a voice in incurring the 
expense; that we must have a responsi- 
bility toward the causes of all this 
misery, and more, a voice in the pre- 
vention of it; for again, as of old, the 
philanthropists of this country have 
come to resent a situation which to 
them means taxation without repre- 
sentation—a position both tradition- 
ally and temperamentally abhorrent to 
Americans. 


The Political Factor in the European Situation 
_ By Jeremian W. Jenks, Pa.D., LL.D.’ 


Research Professor of Government and Public Administration, New York University; Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 


N a late visit to the Near East and to 
Europe I was particularly impressed 
with what seemed to me to be this 
fact, that the very. serious conditions 
throughout Europe were to be looked 
upon not primarily as either economic 
or financial, but political. In the dis- 


cussion of any problem of this kind — 


we need to make these distinctions. 
When we speak of a financial situation 
we are thinking primarily of a govern- 
mental problem. Can the government 
secure Income enough to meet its nec- 
essary expenses? Can it arrange to 
control the monetary situation so that 
it will not find its revenues depleted by 
a depreciating currency so much that 
it cannot meet those expenses? These 
questions are practically entirely gov- 
ernmental. When we speak of the 
economic situation we are thinking 
primarily of a business problem, of the 
relations between private individuals 
in earning their living and in carrying 
on their regular work, whatever it may 
be. The relationship of the govern- 
ment is found only so far as govern- 
mental action directly touches the eco- 
nomic situation, or as business men are 
directly affecting government. . 

When we speak of the political sit- 
uation, we are thinking of the direct 
activities of the government in its re- 
lations with its own citizens, on the 
one hand, and with foreign govern- 
ments, on the other. 


Austria’s CONTRIBUTION 


' Now, in practically all of the leading 
nations of Europe, so far as I was able 
to observe, the difficulty was primarily 
political. Take, for example, the coun- 
try that (outside of Russia) is the one 
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that has perhaps suffered most since 
the war—Austria. I was told very 
shortly after I reached Vienna by some 
of the leading economists, those con- 
nected with the Government as well as 
with banking mterests and the univer- 
sity, by leading American observers 
there and by others, that, difficult as 
the economic situation was, serious as 
was the financial crisis, all of the diff- 
culties could be overcome provided the 
political situation could be cleared up. 
They had in mind two things: First, 
their relations with other governments. 
On nearly all sides their trade is greatly 
hampered by restrictive tariffs and 
other methods of checking imports 
and exports. The development of in- 
dustry and commerce is thereby pre- 
vented. ‘There must be freer trade if 
Austria is to overcome her depression. 
Second, there were differences of opin- 
ion among the leading parties’ in the 
Government, which were preventing 
them from taking remedial action. 
Fortunately, shortly’ after I reached 
there, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the different political factions by 
which they would assist in carrying out 
the recommendations of the League of 
Nations and of the leading creditor 
nations in solving the monetary and the 
financial difficulties of their country. 
In my judgment, Austria at the pres- 
ent time, more than any other country 
in Europe, is making a real contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the financial 
situation simply because the Govern- 
ment has had the courage to go ahead 
fearlessly. They took the necessary 
steps of practically turning over their 
Government in large part to foreign 
experts, who have worked out a plan of 
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monetary and financial reform for them, 
and then have gone ahead to build up 
their system. The results are most 
encouraging, Within two months, from 
November to February, the deposits 
in the banks more than doubled. 
The people themselves, encouraged by 
this change in the political situation, 
raised, in the first place, an internal 
loan from their banks of thirty million 
gold crowns. Shortly afterward the 
people contributed twenty-one million 
more, in the way of a loan, in order to 
help them meet their financial situa- 
tion. 


Tuer FRENCH SITUATION 


What I have said about Austria 
might be said with reference to practi- 
cally every other nation. Take, for 
example, France. I had been visiting 
the other countries, including Germany, 
where I had been working im a confer- 
ence with representatives of other na- 
tions to attempt to find some plan for 
the stabilization of paper currencies, 
especially the mark. Our plans met 
the approval of the German experts in 
that field, of the English experts, of 
those from Sweden, Holland, Switzer- 
land and the United States. Further- 
more, I was told by leading French 
economists outside of the Government, 
men in business and in banks as well as 
by experts in the Government itself, 
that from the’ economic viewpoint the 
plans that had been proposed were ab- 
solutely sound. There was no reason 
why, from that viewpoint, Germany 
could not be put on a sound monetary 
basis within two or three years and 
there was every reason why France 
should join in a plan of that kind and 
have her own very difficult and very 
serious monetary and financial situa- 
tion also put on a sound basis. 

This was all right and quite possible 
from the economic and from the busi- 
ness viewpoint, but from the political 


viewpoint it was absolutely impossible. 
There was no use in talking about it, 
and the reason for that was this: The 
plan involved of necessity the princi- 
ple of devaluation as regards the money 
not only of Germany, of Austria and 
other countries but of France herself. 
France, as you know, has been under- 
taking so very much in the way of in- 
ternal obligations that her franc has 
depreciated in the world’s market—at 
the time I was there to about 40 per 
cent of its face value m gold. As re- 
gards the internal purchasing power 
at retail prices in Paris itself, for some 
months the value had been in round 
numbers 50 per cent of its regular gold 
value. When the suggestion was made 
that it might be a wise policy for France 
to recognize openly the situation and 
join with Germany and with groups 
of international financiers who might 
well come forward and help to stabilize 
the German mark, and at the same 
time stabilize the French franc, and 
put the two countries into a sound 
financial condition, the economists 
said, even including some in the Govern- 
ment itself, that economically it was a 
perfectly sound policy but it was im- 
possible politically for this reason: 
that the Government has given the 
French people in general to understand 
that the loans which they have made to 
the Government will be repaid at par; 
and for any official suggestion to be 
made that they would be repaid at 
only 50 per cent of the value, would 
immediately affect the status of any 
Government, would probably cause a 
political and even a financial crisis, and 
might possibly create a revolution. 
When the question was asked 
whether these people, who were com- 
petent to speak from the financial end, 
believed that it was possible for France 
to restore her franc to par, they said, 
“Why no, of course not.” When a 
further question was asked, whether 


so, 


the people who were promising that it 
should be restored to par thought that 
could be done within a short time, the 
answer was that probably in 25 or 30 
years the country might be brought 
back to the gold standard and the 
franc thus restored to par. To a 
further question, whether it would be 
just to the French people to hold them 
down to a process of steadily depre- 
clating prices and lowering wages, 
with a consequent crisis, for 25 years 
while the frane was appreciating, and 
whether such a procedure was wise and 
sound, the answer was, “No, of course 
not, but to suggest devaluation of the 
franc at the present time would be con- 
sidered repudiation and for any gov- 
ernment to suggest it would be simply 
political suicide, and there is no use in 
talking about it at all.” Again the 
political factor. 


Wer Must Warr 


In Italy, where the conditions are 
also bad, with the lira even more de- 
preciated than the franc, the politi- 
clans were saying, “We are going to 
redeem our lira at par,” while business 
men and economists were saying, “It 
is utterly impossible and, moreover, 
it would be unjust even if it were 
possible.” The trouble is a political 
one, and in consequence we must wait, 
as I was told in France, in Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, 


We must wait until our people have 
learned through sad experience that relief 
must come through suffering and that they 
themselves must make sacrifices and take 
up the burdens. They have not yet 
learned that lesson and we must wait until 
they do. Then the relief will come. 


STRENGTH or UNOFFICIAL 
_ REPRESENTATIVES 
I wish to add a word or two on an- 
other subject that has been touched 
upon; that is, our own Government’s 
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attitude and our attitude as Americans 
towards thesituationin Europe. I recall 
that the first day after I reached Con- 
stantinople, in speaking with some 
Americans, they said, “Poor Admiral 
Bristol. He is here as the head of the 
American representation, but acts un- 
officially, with no power. He has to 
work continually with the British and 
the French and the Italian represent- 
atives who have power, but he can do 
nothing.” After I had the pleasure 
and honor of’ meeting Admiral Bristol 
and talking with him in reference to 
the situation, I had the opportunity of 
learning what was actually done by the 
representatives of the different govern- 
ments. I talked with the representa- 
tives of the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople. That was just be- 
fore the fall of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. I also talked with the represent- 
atives of the Angora Government who 
were present in Constantinople. 

I reached eventually the conclusion 
that our unofficial representative was 
in many respects the most powerful 
man in Constantinople, and powerful 
simply for the reason that no one 
thought that every step he took was 
taken with definite reference to getting 
some political advantage, but rather 
that the United States so represented 
was not seeking any unfair advantage 
and was trying to be perfectly fair and 
just to all parties concerned. The 
consequence was that they were will- 
Ing to give concessions and willing to 
take suggestions of the United States’ 
representative, while they suspected 
everything that was said to them by 
the representatives of the other powers. 
That went so far that when Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the Turks 
from Angora and they immediately 
proceeded to revise the tariff lawg in 
such an extreme way that it would 
have made importations absolutely 
impossible, would have ruined foreign 
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trade, and would also, for that matter, 
have ruined the financial situation of 
Turkey itself, American representatives 
were in a position to help. When the 
attention of the representatives of 
Turkey was called in a perfectly 
friendly way to their mistakes, they 
said, ‘‘ Well, we shall be glad to consult 
the Americans.” And the real facts 
are that Americans who knew the sit- 
uation, who were skilled in that kind of 
thing, were invited as friends to come 
in and sit down with the representatives 
of the Turkish Government and make 
out a new tariff law. The new tariff 
law is at rather lower rates than the 
one that had been in existence before, 
and the revenues of Turkey were de- 
cidedly increased. There are many, 
many advantages in being known as a 
friend, and in not having an official po- 
sition where you must have every per- 
sonal suggestion taken as a formal 
declaration of your government. Of 
course, on matters that concern Amer- 
ica, and the rights of Americans, our 
representatives speak officially. They 
are unofficial on matters of European 
concern only, with which we have no 
connection. 

That same principle is equally true 
in Paris, and it is equally true in other 
places. 

AMERICAN WISDOM 


I have no authority, of course, in any 
way; I do not know what the attitude 
of our Government may be so far as 
the mind of the President or the inten- 
tion of the Secretary of State is con- 
cerned. When, however, Senator Borah 
put in his resolution that which would 
practically force our Government to 
call an economic conference before it 
seemed wise to the Government itself, 
the President wrote a letter to Senator 
Lodge in which he virtually said that 
our Government is in immediate touch 
with the entire situation all over the 
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world; our representatives are report- 
ing every day. Moreover, not merely 
do we know the situation; not merely 
are we ready to help at any moment 
that such help can be given in a way to 
be really effective; but every one of the 
interested nations has been kept in- 
formed continually that the United 
States Government stands ready to 
act at once as soon as they can make 
a suggestion that is really practicable 
and one that will afford some real relief. 
Our Government has made that offer 
to Europe, and I feel very sure that the 
American people stand back of their 
Government in any such move. We 
are interested in international affairs; 
we do realize that the future of Europe 
and of the rest of the world is very 
largely dependent upon the acts of 
America; but to push ourselves in be- 
fore the European nations are ready to 
accept our help in an attempt to force 
some plan upon them would do far 
more harm than good. Whenever 
they can make any suggestion that is 
reasonable and will be a real solution, 
the step will be taken. 

As regards our forgiving the debts 
owed us by Europe, the matter was 
put to me I thought rather wisely by 
an influential man in Washington 
some time ago, in this way: “If you 
are playing poker,” he said, “it 
is not wise to give the other fellow all 
your chips to begin with.” There is 
no question that our people would 
stand ready and are ready, I feel con- 
fident, to make a sacrifice if it becomes 
necessary, when they know that sacri- 
fice will accomplish some real result; 
but to give now to the other fellows 
everything that we have to trade with, 
with no sufficient knowledge of any 
plan that is likely to benefit them, 
and then say, “Will you do some- 
thing that we would like to have you 
do?” seems to me unwise. 


Necessity for an Economic Basis of International Peace 


By Dr. Paci ROERBACH 
Economist and Financier of Berlin, Germany 


HE economic basis of international 

peace may be explained as follows: 
A people must have the possibility to 
exist by means of produce of its own 
soil and by the peaceful interchange of 
commerce with other nations. 

When a people, notwithstanding all 
efforts, cannot achieve this aim, they 
will inevitably be subject to increasing 
convulsions, until a number of their 
citizens will be decimated by starva- 
` tion and untimely death, or until relief 
is sought by a desperate outbreak out- 
wards, 

Within the greater part of Europe, 
the balance between human efforts for 
maintenance of existence and means 
necessary for the same has been either 
destroyed or endangered. It has been 
destroyed in Russia and endangered in 
a great part of middle Europe, espe- 
clally in Germany and Austria. 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 


In Russia, in so far as her former 
territory is under the rule of the Soviets 
or the Bolsheviks, industry has been 
destroyed to a minimum part, the 
factories and mines are fallen into 
ruins, the railroads used up. Of 
about 30,000 locomotives, which Rus- 
sia boasted of before the war, she has 
but about 5,000 left that can be made 
use of. The treasury of the Govern- 
ment is without funds, goods for export 
are lacking, the grain production has 
become decimated to such a degree 
that, according to a statement made 
by Dr. Fritjof Nansen, the president 
of the International Relief Association 
for Russia, not less than ten million 
people have died of starvation during 
less than two years. 


Personal information coming to me 
from Russia discloses that the hunger 
area will be of a yet greater circumfer- 
ence this year. Notwithstanding this, 
the Soviet Government is selling grain 
for gold to the foreign markets, so as to 
be enabled to buy what it seems neces- 
sary for its own wants. . 

A betterment of the economic situa- 
tion in Russia is not possible under the 
bolshevistic system. It is only pos- 
sible to predict the following: firstly, 
that Russia, m her present condition, 
is Incapable to undertake any military 
or political action of importance; and 
that, secondly, a very long period of 
years and enormous capital will be nec- 
essary, to build up in future her 
economical state. The latter depends 
upon the duration of the bolshevistic 
régime; a question nobody today can 
answer. As long as this exists, Russia 
will be paralyzed, her population will 
be decimated by hunger and epidemics, 
and no economic basis of peaceful na- 
tional life in Russia will exist. 


GERMAN ECONOMICS 


In regard to Germany, to explain 
existing conditions there, it. will be 
necessary to draw a parallel between 
the basis of German and American 
economic conditions. America derives 
the necessary funds to pay for the im- 
port of foreign goods from three differ- 
ent sources: by the natural treasures 
of her soil, such as metals and oil; by 
the export of agricultural surplus, such 
as grain, cotton, cattle, and by export 


-of manufactured goods. Germartty, 
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on her part, did not possess natural 
sources of export, except potassium 
and some coal, even before the war. 
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She did not possess sufficient foodstuffs, 
and was forced to import grain, cattle- 
food and nearly all raw materials for 
her industries, with exception of iron 
and coal. These raw materials in- 
cluded: cotton, wool, copper, and other 
_metals, mineral oils, lumber and so 
forth. All of which America possesses 
in abundance. 

Germany’s ability to pay for the im- 
port of raw stuffs and food was based 
upon transforming the raw materials 
into high valued finished products, 
according to the maxim that, for in- 
stance, one pound of raw iron costs 
perhaps one cent, while the same 
pound transformed into watch springs 
is worth over three thousand dollars. 

In 1913 the total amount of German 
exports was ten billion gold marks and 
the amount of German imports twelve 
billion gold marks. The difference 
was covered by the return of German 
capital working abroad, by the interest 
on German loans to foreign debtors 
and by the profits on the German Mer- 
chant Marine. German capital abroad 
is lost through confiscation’ and the 
German Merchant Marine is reduced 
to a small percentage of its pre-war 
size. Germany has lost one-ninth of its 
pre-war area, but this one-ninth pro- 
duced one-fifth of the German pre-war 
grain harvest. The remaining agri- 
cultural soil has deteriorated, caused 
by lack of commercial fertilizer, so that 
the grain harvest has been reduced to 
about 60 per cent of the former pro- 
duction. The most important ferti- 
lizers requisite for the German soil 
must be bought in foreign countries, 
especially phosphates and nitrates, also 
certain foodstuffs for cattle, such as 
oilcake and bran. All bran produced 
in Germany must be used only for 
buead. The production of milk is only 
one-third of the former times. 

Furthermore, Germany lost in con- 
sequence of the Versailles Peace Treaty 


three-fourths of her iron ore deposits 
and one-third of her coal fields. Be- 
sides all this, she must deliver to the 
Allies 20 millions of tons of coal per 
annum, especially to France; in con- 
sequence of which Germany must buy 
coal in England, and iron from Sweden, 
Spain and France. Today, asformerly, , 
the exports of German industry are the 
only means to pay for German obliga- 
tions to foreign countries for foodstuffs 
and raw materials. German indus- 
trial efficiency of today is only 60 per 
cent of pre-war time. In spite of this 
reduced industrial output, Germany 
must import coal and iron, of which it 
had before the war a surplus, and re- 
quires more foodstuffs than before the 
war. The deficit of German trade bal- 
ance in 1922 amounted to two billion 
gold marks. It would have been much 
greater had not hunger and. forced 
economy kept the amount to that 
figure, though it cost the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the health of 
millions. Besides all this, Germany is 
expected to pay 35 billions of dollars as 
reparation. Since Germany cannot 
get a foreign loan, the only recourse 
left is that of printing paper money. 


DEPRECIATION OF MARK. 


The depreciation of the mark is the 
natural sequence, just as natural as 
the soil becomes wet when it rains and 
dries up under the rays of the sun. 
When peace was declared, one dollar 
was worth from thirty to forty marks. 
When the Bankers’ Conference in Paris 
during the summer of 1922 declared 
that a foreign loan to Germany was 
not advisable, the dollar was quoted at 
two thousand marks and now that the 
French have occupied the Ruhr, the 
value of the dollar is quoted at about 
forty thousand marks. ‘The deprecia- 
tion of the mark bars the purchase of 
foodstuffs for people as well as cattle 
abroad. With the exception of the rural 
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population, all Germany suffers from 
lack or shortage of food. In Berlin, 
last year, statistics show to every one 
hundred births, one hundred and forty 
deaths. Tuberculosis is growing rap- 
idly. If help does not come, hundreds 
of thousands of children and old folks 


_ will perish. : 


In CONCLUSION 


We resume: Germany has lost about 
one-half of her former property of 
industrial raw materials, and also one- 
half of her former grain output. Her 
export business has been reduced to 50 
per cent and her financial obligations 
to her adversaries, owing to the last war, 
have been established 33 times as high 
as the obligations of France in 1871. 
Nevertheless, under such conditions 
the 60 millions of people in Germany 
have to continue their lives. Frank 
Simonds, who, of course, is no friend of 
Germany, has declared in the March 
edition (1923) of The Renew of Reviews 
that if the development of Germany 
takes its course as at present, the Ger- 
man people will decrease without 
doubt from 60 to 40 millions, as many 
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as the German soil can feed. This, 
however, does not mean peace for Ger- 
many, but the prolongation of the state 
of war for an indefinite period. 

Regarding Germany, an economic 
basis of a general peace cannot be 
established without some help from 
outside: 

1. For buying foodstuffs suff- 
cient to meet needs up to the time of 
the next harvest. 

2. For fertilizing the agricultural 
soil for several years in a very me- 
thodical way and to increase the 
production of grain and milk. 

3. For buying raw materials for 
industrial use. 

The restoration óf a real economic 


basis for international peace, so far as 


Germany is concerned, is impossible 
without a moratorium for several years 
for the payments abroad and without 
the stipulation of a reparation amount 
within possible limits. With this mat- 
ter, however, we would leave the do- 
main of economics and we would enter 
the field of politics—which I do not 
intend to do in this case. 


The Need of a Law Regulating Economic Competition 
between Nations 


By Cuarvues G. Fenwick, Px.D. 
Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College 


T is a commonplace of domestic 
politics that the important prob- 
lems of statesmanship do not any 
longer relate to the organization of the 
government under which we live, but 
rather relate to the economic interests 
ofthecommunity. No statesman at the 
present day is greatly concerned about 
the number of representatives in Con- 
gress, about the terms of the members, 
the order of business followed, or the date 
for meeting of Congress. Public men 
are now interested in problems arising 
out of the conflict between group and 
group, the economic rivalry of class 
and class, capital versus labor, the pro- 
ducer versus the consumer, the indus- 
trialist versus the farmer. Such are the 
current problems of domestic politics. 
But when we turn to international 
affairs we find a singular absence of 
any realization of the important part 
that economic interests play in the life 
of the nations. 


Lesser Inrerests REGULATED 


There is in force between nations 
what is called international law, but 
when we analyze international law we 
find that it deals with a wide variety of 
lesser international interests, but that 
the major interests of the world, the 
important and vital concerns of states, 
do not come within the scope of the law. 

International law, for example, reg- 
ulates questions of diplomatic pro- 
cedure.. There is an elaborate law 
governing the privileges and immuni- 
ties əf diplomatic agents. Now it is 
admittedly desirable that we should 
know which ambassador and which 
minister in Washington takes prece- 
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dence and what are their rights, but 
after all this is a relatively small matter 
in the daily intercourse of nations. 
Again, international law deals with the 
question of the extradition of fugitive 
criminals. Now it is highly desirable 
that when fugitives escape from France, 
Great Britain or Germany to the 
United States, or vice versa, they 
should be sent back to the country 
where they committed the crime. But 
no fundamental international interests 
are involved in the more or less auto- 
matic procedure followed. Again, 
international law regulates the postal 
service between nations. A letter is 
dropped in the box in Philadelphia and 
it arrives in Berlin or Vienna or Paris 
without any further concern on the 
part of the sender. We have some ad- 
mirable international laws today on the 
subject of international sanitation, 
and we have some equally admira- 
ble laws on the repression of the opium 
trade, and on the suppression of the 
trafic in white women. They are 
all good laws. We must feel that the 
world is at least taking the first steps 
towards coöperation when we find 
those laws upon the international stat- 
ute books; but we shall deceive our- 
selves if we think that those laws go to 
the root of international conflicts, that 
they bear upon the real issues that na- 
tions fight over. 


LIMITATIONS OF ARBITRATION 


The international law of the present 
day is law so far as it goes. Its defect 
is that it stops so far short of the mark. 
In evidence of that, consider for a 
moment our various arbitration trea- 
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ties. The United States has entered 
from time to time since 1908 into a 
series of arbitration. treaties. These 
arbitration treaties provide for the set- 
tlement of future disputes by arbitra- 
tion courts, and they are admirable in 
their way, but it must be remembered 
that all of those treaties lack any bind- 
ing obligation to arbitrate the major 
disputes that arise between states. 

The Root Treaties of 1908 had a 
clause agreeing to arbitrate all disputes 
between states, provided they did not 
affect the honor and the vital interests 
of the contracting parties; but it is 
familiar knowledge that the only dis- 
. putes that nations fight over are those 
which do affect their honor and their 
vital interests, so that the treaties did 
not have any far-reaching effect. 

President Taft thought he might im- 
prove upon the treaties of 1908 by 
substituting, instead of the proviso re- 
lating to honor and vital interests, a 
clause providing that all disputes be- 
tween states that were justiciable 
should be arbitrated and those that 
were not justiciable need not be arbi- 
trated; but, of course, when you come 
down to examine it, the only disputes 
that were justiciable were the disputes 
about which nations would not fight in 
any case, and the disputes that were 
not justiciable were the very ones that 
were the causes of war. 


JURISDICTION OF THE NEW PER- 
MANENT COURT 


We have tried arbitration treaties of 
other kinds, but their limitation in 
each case is an indication that present 
international law does not reach down 
to the really vital interests of the na- 
tions. We have now offered us an inter- 
national court of justice, the so-called 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In view of the long advocacy 
of international arbitration by the 
United States it is eminently fitting 


that we should participate in that 
world court; but it must be borne in 
mind that participation in the world 
court of justice does not mean that we . 
have bound ourselves to arbitrate all 
disputes between ourselves and other 
states. The statute of the Court of 
International Justice contains in itself 
no obligation to arbitrate. The juris- 
diction of the International Court ex- 
tends to all cases which the parties 
choose to submit to it; but there is im 
the mere entrance into the Court no 
legal obligation to arbitrate any dis- 
pute which we may not consider 
suitable for arbitration. Consequently, 
while we may advocate the world 
court as a first step towards interna- 
tional organization and better relations 
between states, it must be impressed 
upon the public mind that the mere 
acceptance of the Court may prove to 
be of little consequence unless the 
United States goes farther and agrees 
that whatever disputes arise between it 
and foreign countries shall be submit- 
ted to the Court without exception. 


UNDERLYING DIFFICULTIES 


That is sufficient evidence, it would 
seen, that present international law 
does not reach down to the underlying 
difficulties of international life. Those 
difficulties are due to a two-fold condi- 
tion of international relations. One 
thing is the lack of an international 
sanction for the law as it is, and the 
other is the lack of an adequate law. 

The lack of an adequate sanction for 
international law is apart from the sub- 
ject in hand, but it may be observed in 
passing that until we have a more ade- 
quate sanction for the protection of 
such rights as international law now 
recognizes, we cannot hope to have the 
nations reduce their armed forcesemore 
than by such limited agreements as 
still leave them the weapons of pro- 
spective combat. It is, however, the 
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necessity of extending international 
law into new fields that is the impor- 
tant question of the moment. Why isit 
that we spend so much energy diag- 
nosing diseases of the body and have 
remained largely indifferent to the 
diseases that afflict international rela- 
tions? The disease of war has thus far 
baffled the study of political scientists 
and of governments; but it has done so 
chiefly because but little attention has 
been given to it in proportion to the 
evils attendant upon it. There is no 
inherent reason why, if the govern- 
ments came together to study the dis- 
ease of war, they could not come to 
some satisfactory conclusion as to the 
cause of that disease quite as readily as 
they could codify the laws of war itself. 

Within the recent past there have 
been two Hague Conferences, at which 
delegates from all over the world met 
together for the promotion of world 
peace. But having met together in a 
so-called Peace Conference the dele- 
gates spent their time codifying the 
laws of the next war, and the result was 
that at the close of the second Hague 
Conference in 1907 thirteen conven- 
tions were adopted by the states, 
eleven of which related to the conduct 
of war, while but two of the conven- 
tions bore upon the constructive prob- 
lem of peace. It is time that govern- 
ments stop codifying the laws of war 
and proceed to codify the laws of peace. 
And when we come to analyze what 
those laws of peace are to be we shall 
find that they will involve the regula- 
tion of the economic relations of the na- 
tions. They must regulate the rivalry, 
the competition between the great in- 
dustrial nations of the world for the 
material goods of life. 


RIVALRY ror COLONIAL CONTROL 


There is the rivalry for foreign mar- 
kets for the products of industry. 
Every great industrial state at the pres- 


ent day makes more than it can con- 
sume. Since it produces what its own 
citizens cannot consume, it must, if it 
is to make adequate profits and keep 
its men employed, find foreign markets 
for those goods. The problem of 
foreign markets means a rivalry be- 
tween the great industrial states to get 
control of colonies, of dependencies, 
and of the undeveloped countries of the 
world that have not their own indus- 
trial establishments. Consequently, if 
we look back over the history of the 
19th century we find a constant strug- 
gle for colonial control. It goes much 
farther back than the 19th century in 
the case of two or three nations, such 
as Great Britain, France and Holland. 
In the 19th century the conflict be- 
came more acute, and we find the Great 
Powers, one after another, reaching 
out for undeveloped countries as a 
market for their goods. India, for ex- 
ample, is a valuable market for British 
goods, and as such it is an asset to 
the British Empire, however trouble- 
some it may be at times to hold that 
state in “subjection. 


Tur PREFERENTIAL Tarirr Evin 


Now it is doubtless too idealistic to 
suggest that tariffs between states 
play a large part in their commercial 
rivalry. But if the reduction, and ulti- 
mate abolition, of national tariffs makes 
too heavy demands upon us at present, 
it is at any rate practicable to point 
out that preferential tariffs, tariffs 
which give a preference to the mother 
country in colonies, tarifis which give a 
preference to the protecting country in 
protectorates, are undoubtedly one of 
the underlying causes of mternational 
hostility, and therefore one of the po- 
tential causes of war. These preferen- 
tial tariffs are an economic question 
arising out of the rivalry between the 
great industrial states for markets for 
their goods. 
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Rrvautries ror Raw MATERLAIS | 


- Next to the rivalry for foreign mar- 
kets comes the rivalry for the raw ma- 
terials of industry. It is impossible to 
be a great industrial state unless you 
make ‘steel. Steel cannot be made 
without coal and iron ore. In conse- 
quence, the records of the 19th century 
show the struggle going on between the 
great industrial states-to get possession 
of the sources of these two important 
raw materials, iron ore and coal. 

France and Germany at the present 
- day might find it easier to reach an 
agreement were it not for the rivalry 
for the possession of the coal and iron 
ore mines which both states desire. 
Morocco,, for the most part a bar- 
ren country of rocky mountains and 
stretches of sand, was a bone of inter- 
national contention in 1904, 1906, and 
again, more acutely so, in 1911. The 
cause was the fact that Morocco pos- 
sessed mineral resources which the in- 
dustrial states had to have to remain 
great industrial states. N 


Rubber, unhappily, is becoming a. 


cause of international conflict. One 
hears the statement that Great Britain 
plans to use its monopoly of the rubber 
supplies of the world as a means of 
making the United States pay the Brit- 
ish debt. Whether or not there is any 
foundation for this report, the fact that 
it has been repeated with some bitter- 
ness indicates how far the competition 
between nations for these material 
things reaches down to the vital issues 
of our daily life. 

Worst of all, however, is-the oil issue 
that has become so acute between the 
nations. A generation ago the oil issue 


troubled no one. Today the oil prob- - 


lem is becoming the outstanding inter- 
national problem. We have converted 
our great battleships into oil-burning 
vessels, with the result that oll has be- 
come an even greater national neces- 
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sity, and battleships are in turn needed 
to protect the oil interests of the na- 
tions. The vicious circle is a perfectly 
easy one to draw. A United States 
Senator proposes that the United 
States keep its oil in its own country, 
while reaching out over the world to 
get more oil,—not an altogether gen- 
erous policy on our part. The friction 
threatened between the United States 
and other states upon the announce- 
ment of the Chester grant from Turkey 
to American concessionaries is per- 
fectly indicative of the fact that oil is 
the chief source of contention between 
nations at the present day. The diff- 
culties between the United States and 
Mexico might long since have been 
straightened out had it not been for the. 
oil and mining concessions held by 
citizens of the former country. 

Now, it must be repeated that not 
one of these acute economic contro- 
versies will go to the new International 
Court unless we choose to take them 
there. Not only is there no obligation 
to submit them, but there is no rule of 
law by which they could be judged 
even if they were submitted. 


FURTHER DIFFICULTIES 


The rivalry to obtain opportunities 
for the investment of surplus capital is 
another instance of this commercial 
competition between nations. In order 
to dispose of surplus capital, investors 
reach out into foreign lands and invest 
their money more profitably than it 
could be invested at home. China 
thus becomes a source of international 
conflict. Now, apart from the contro- 
versies that arise between China and 
the powers that seek to develop her 
resources, there is the rivalry between 
the Great Powers themselves to obtain 
special advantages and a preferred po- 
sition for their citizens. That problem 
remains unregulated by international 
law. It is a question, of course, 
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whether the problem can be regulated, 
and it is, perhaps, the most difficult 
problem of statesmanship confronting 
the world today. We know well how 
hard it is to regulate economic rivalry 
within our national boundaries, and the 
experience of the failure of our anti- 
trust laws to control many phases -of 
unfair competition will give us pause 
before we offer a cut and dried solution 
for the international situation. 


Prosuems Not UnsuRMOUNTABLE 


But granting the difficulties of regu- 
lating unfair competition between the 
nations, there is no reason to believe 
that they are unsurmountable. An 
international economic conference, 
called for the express purpose of effect- 
ing an adjustment of conflicting in- 
terests, might readily make progress 


along lines already followed to some 
extent between Individual nations and 
groups of nations. The transition 
from the loose union of the United 
States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to the closer union of the present 
Constitution is a standing example of 
the possibilities of coöperation under 
what were, it is true, more favorable 
conditions. If the goal of international 
coöperation is still far off,. the urgent 
need of reaching it as an alternative to 
war may well call for an immediate 
international agreement upon the more 
acute questions, such as was reached 
at the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments in respect to 
the exploitation of China. With the 
more obvious cases of unfair competi- 
tion eliminated, the subtler cases may 
be more hopefully approached. 


Arbitration of Disputes between Exporters and 
Importers and Its Relation to Inter- 


national Good Will 


By MILLER D. STEEVER 
Lafayette College 


HE administration of a law of 

merchants, by merchants, and for 
merchants, is rooted in a respectable 
past. Passing over the system of com- 
mercial arbitration of ancient Greece 
we find a substantial body of rules in 
the Middle Ages. Prior to 1606 and 
the appointment of Coke as Lord 
Chief Justice, the Law Merchant in 
England was administered by special 
courts of merchants conducted at the 
fairs for the beneft of the traders 
gathered there from all countries. 
This court was 


mentioned in the old English law books as 
the Court Pepoudrous, so called because 
justice was administered “while the dust fell 
from the feet,” so quick were the courts sup- 
posed to be. “This Court is incident to 
every fair and market, because, that for con- 
tracts and injuries done concerning the fair 
or market, there shall be as speedy justice 
done for the advancement of trade and 
traffic as the dust can fall from the feet, the 
proceeding there being de hora in koram.” 1 


Among the few cases which were 
recorded in these courts, which were 
more interested in making decisions 
than in writing them, we find the fol- 
lowing arising at the Fair of St. Ives 
held in the 13th century: 


One Thomas complained that: Adam. 


Garsop detained a coffer which the said 
Adam had sold him for sixpence for which 
Thomas had paid down twopence “and a 

drink in advance.” Thomas had later ten- 


1 Scrutton, T. E., General Survey of the History 
of the Law Merchant, Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History, Vol 3, Little, Brown 
and Co., Citation by Scrutton from Coke, Inst. 
IV, 279, : 
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dered the balance but Adam refused it and 
kept the coffer. Adam presented no de- 
fence so the Court of the Fairs fined him 
6d. and required him to pledge his over- 
coat. 


Another case: 


Reginald Picard of Stamford came and 
confessed by his own mouth that he sold to 
Peter Redhood of London a ring of brass 
for 5id., saying that the said ring was of 
purest gold, and that he and a one-eyed man 
found it on the last Sunday in the church- 
yard of St. Ives, near the cross. The Court 
decreed that Reginald make satisfaction to 
Peter for the 53d. and as he was poor to 
pledge his body therefor.? 


Similar tribunals sat at the Euro- 
pean fairs. The seaport towns had 
courts which dealt out justice for mar- 
iners and sat in the afternoon to render 
decision between tide and tide. 

In England these special courts for 
merchants were later swallowed up in 
the common law courts, but the device 
has recurred. It is a species of self- 
help which conduces to good order and 
therefore is not contrary to public 
policy. As applied to domestic busi- 
ness, arbitration tribunals are widely 
used. 


Movement IN UNITED STATES AND 
ELSEWHERE 


In the United States the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
has used its arbitration machinery for 
over a hundred years. The National 
Association of Manufacturers and va- 


2 Quoted from Selden Society, Vol. II, pp. 130, 
et seq., in Scrutton, supra. 
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rious trade associations in the lumber 
and other Industries provide arbitra- 
tion for their members.? It is under- 
stood that the Silk Association of 
America arbitrates disputes arising 
out of a yearly business in raw silk 
of over three hundred million dollars.* 
The American Bar Association at its 
meeting in San Francisco in August, 
1922, by resolution endorsed the draft 
of a federal law making arbitration 
awards enforceable. At a conference 
of the executives of fifteen trade organi- 
zations held in the Department of 
Commerce of the United States on 
November 15, 1921, the prevention of 
wastage of perishable food products by 
avoiding trade suits was taken up. 
Secretary Hoover, the distinguished 
vice-president of this Academy, ad- 
dressed the delegates and a resolution 
was passed favoring arbitration through 
the sanction of federal legislation and 
commercial treaties.’ 

It is evident that in the United 
States the responsible organizations of 
lawyers and business men have made 
up their minds to put more law into 
business and less business into litiga- 
tion. 

In Great Britain a large number of 
Tribunals or Courts of Arbitration 
exist, notably in the cotton, grain and 
shipping trades.® 

In France, a clause inserted in a 
contract to the effect that in the event 
of dispute, the matter should be settled 
by arbitration is, in a majority of cases, 
illegal. Under Article 1006 of the 
French Code of Civil Procedure, it is 
provided that “the clause must clearly 
specify the exact reason for arbitration 
and give the names of the arbitrators, 

3 Commerce Reports, Nov. 13, 1923. 

t Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 

5A. J. Wolfe, Commerce Reports, Sept. 11, 
1922, 

EE, Raymond Streat, The Future of Arbitra- 


tion, Digest No. 27, issued by International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 


otherwise the stipulation is null and 
void.” It is understood that the 
French Courts will not uphold the va- 
lidity of an arbitration clause in a con- 
tract “‘on the ground that the agree- 
ment to arbitrate was arrived at prior 
to the necessity of arbitration having 
been established.” The only class 
of arbitration recognized by French 
Courts is that arising out of a dispute 
between two parties, the arbitration 
agreement coming as a sequel to the 
dispute and not as a prearranged con- 
vention in case of a dispute.’ 


POPULATION vs. COMMERCE 


The need for arbitration of dis- 
putes between exporters and importers 
is clear. The foreign commerce of the 
United States for the last fiscal year 
exceeded three and three-quarters bil- 
lions of exports and over two and one- 
half billions of imports, the total of 
exports and imports representing, 
therefore, the total international busi- 
ness, amounting to over six and one- 
third billions of dollars. For the year 
ending June 30, 1880, the total exports 
of the United States were over eight 
hundred millions, the total imports, 
over six hundred and fifty millions and 
the total exports and imports, or for- 
elgn business, was slightly in excess of 
a billion and a half.® 

Taking the world as a whole, we find 
the development of population and of 
the world’s commerce as follows: 


In 1800, population, 640 millions, total 
commerce 1,479 millions of dollars, or com- 
merce per capita, $2.31. 

In 1900, population, 1,543 millions, total 
commerce, 20,105 millions of dollars, com- 
merce per capita, $13.02 

7 Report of Consul General Thackara, Paris, 
to U. S. Department of Commerce. 

8 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
United States, Part II, June, 1922, published by 
the Department of Commerce, United States. 

? Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1921, page 445. 
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In 1920, total population, 1,830 millions, 
total commerce, 61,277 millions, commerce 
per capita, $38.49.1° 


We find in 1920 as compared with 
1800 nearly three times as many peo- 
ple in the world and nearly fifteen times 
as much commerce. Some adjustment 
must be made since the value of the in- 
dividual as a unit for counting heads 
has remained constant, while the value 
of a dollar has not. But with this ad- 
justment, it nevertheless appears as a 
result of the industrial activity of the 
world in the last hundred years that 
people produce more and exchange 
more commodities per capita. Com- 
merce is, therefore, relatively more 
important and the commercial contacts 
between peoples are relatively mul- 

tiplied. 


NEED For [INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


In taking the total amount of inter- 
national commerce of the United 
` States, it would be interesting if we 
could determine the percentage of it 
which results in wastage either in liti- 
gation, the destruction of perishable 
goods, and the breaking up of business 
relationships between international 
traders due to misunderstandings. No 
reliable reckonings on this have been 
discovered. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that of the total foreign 
. commerce of the United States for the 
last fiscal year of over six and one- 
third billions of dollars, an appreciable 
percentage of it winds up in litigation 
or in the termination of otherwise 
profitable business relationships. If 
merchants doing a purely domestic 
business have found it advisable to ar- 
bitrate their business disputes, all the 
more is it advisable for international 
traders, who must surmount the obsta- 


10 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1921. 


cles of language and unfamiliar prac- 
tices, to arbitrate their disputes. A 
recent writer upon the subject of trade 
with Latin America has warned that, 
“It 1s better to compromise than to 
enforce settlement by legal methods. 

Action in Latin American 
courts is often extended beyond meas- 
ure and costs are excessive.” © The 
Division of Commercial Laws of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, is of the opinion “that litigation 
in foreign lands based upon contracts 
with foreign customers is destruc- 
tive.” 2? 


War Craims BOARD 


In the wake of the Armistice the 
War Department had over 28,000 con- 
tracts with nationals of this country 
aggregating in their unexpended por- 
tion over three billion dollars. It 
created a Claims Board for the purpose 
of adjusting these contracts. This 
Board was of course the agent of one 
of the parties to the contract, but the 
spirit of its work was essentially that _ 
of arbitration. It sedulously avoided 
cancelling any contract by requesting 
the suspension of production and offer- 
ing its services to hear all claims and 
liquidate obligations. Pending the in- 
vestigation of a claim, partial payments 
for amounts clearly due were, in the 
majority of cases, made. Hundreds of 
firms were saved from bankruptcy and 
the Government was saved from the 
stain of refusing to honor its legal 
obligations with its own business men, 
who had with rare exceptions loyally 
done their part in the war. By this 
means all but a small fraction of this 
great mass of contracts, each one of 
which was a potential law suit, was ad- 
justed in the space of two yeNrs. e 


Ernest B. Filsinger, Trading with Latin 
America, published by Irving National Bank, 
New York. 

12 Commercial Reports, Sept. 18, 1922. 
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This is probably the most monu- 
mental piece of adjustment outside 
of the courts ever undertaken and 
successfully consummated by any or- 
ganization, public or private. The 
method employed was the simple 
one of sitting around a table, after 
proper precautions had been taken to 
check up claims, and arriving at a con- 
clusion, through negotiation by au- 
thorized agents, in which the claimant’s 
just items were recognized and paid 
and at the same time the legal interests 
of the United States were safeguarded.® 


Finté Work or Oruer Boarps 


The work of the Cuthell Board, so- 
called from its skillful chairman, Mr. 
Chester W. Cuthell, of New York City, 
was of a similar character. Its func- 
tion was to adjust if possible all busi- 
ness transactions between our War 
Department and the Ministries of 
Munitions of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. By going directly to Lon- 
don and Paris and sitting around the 
table with equally accredited repre- 
sentatives of the three other nations 
separately, adjustments were made in 
a spirit of conciliation which fully 
protected the interests of the United 
States, while covering items that orig- 
inarily would have taken years to set- 
tle in diplomatic channels. For exam- 
ple, in ten days in London meeting with 
the British Commission the Cuthell 
Board reached an agreement under 
which the British later paid to the 
United States in cash over thirty-five 
million dollars. The French liability 
was later determined upon after con- 
ferences in Paris at over one hundred 
and sixty million dollars. The Italian 
followed later in the year in the sum of 
over five million dollars.“ 

The work of the United States Liq- 
uidation Commission in Europe, un- 


13 Crowell and Wilson, Demobilization, Chapter 
9, Yale University Press, 1921. 


der the chairmanship of Judge Edwin 
B. Parker in association with Brig.- 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes and others, 
achieved by the same methods of ne- 
gotiation the liquidation of-all of the 
A. E. F. equipment, stores and installa- 
tions in France and England, and the 
cancellation of miscellaneous European 
contracts, yielding a net balance in 
favor of the United States of approxi- 
mately two thirds of a billion dollars.“ 

If lawyers and business men can 
wind up the business transactions of 
political entities without recourse to 
politics, it augurs well for the future 
of business arbitration as applied to 
international commerce. As the writer 
was a member of the Cuthell Board 
and of the War Department Claims 
Board and participated in some of the 
work of the Liquidation Commission, 
it is not a theory that provokes this 
opinion. 


Tur NECESSITY AND THE SOLUTION 


From the above it is clear that it is 
not only profitable but almost impera- 
tive to raise up some means of adjust- 
ing the disputes incident to interna- 
tional commerce other than an appeal 
to litigation. 

This enterprise proposed at previous 
trade congresses has now taken shape. 
Credit is due to the International 
Chamber of Commerce, acting largely 
under the impulse of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for 
formulating an organization to further 
the arbitration or conciliation of dis- 
putes between exporters and importers. 
Mr. Owen D. Young, speaking in 
Paris on October 7, 1921, before the 
International Chamber, called atten- 
tion to the need for installing proper 
machinery for international commer- 
cial arbitration. He pointed out that ' 
the success of this arbitration depended 


14 Crowell and Wilson, supra, Chap. 18. 
15 Crowell and Wilson, supra, Chap. 18. 
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upon the recognition of its inherent 


difficulties. He said: 


‘The most important of these difficul- 
ties lies in the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, the business men of continental Eu- 
rope rely upon a legal sanction for the 
carrying out of arbitral decisions; whereas 
in the United States, as well as England 
and the South American countries, a moral 
sanction has been shown to be, certainly 
for the present, more effective than a legal 
sanction. To insure the coöperation of 
these countries, therefore, some system of 
arbitration outside of the law must be pro- 
vided. 

KIND OF SERVICE 


As to countries where legislation 
exists making arbitration enforceable, 
he pointed out the wisdom of taking 
full advantage of it and providing 
for “‘a code of arbitration within the 
law. .’ ‘Three types of service 
to be offered by. the International 
Chamber of Commerce were proposed, 
viz., arbitration within the.law based 
for its enforcement upon the sanction 
of the law of the country in which the 
business house is situated; secondly, 
arbitration outside of the law based 
upon a moral sanction or suasion 
brought to bear by the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the busi- 
ness associates involved; thirdly, con- 
ciliation in which an uninterested party 
tenders its good offices as an agent to 
ascertain whether the difference be- 
tween the parties is based upon a mis- 
understanding rather than a wish to 
avoid the contract. Mr. Young stated: 


It has been the experience of those 
charged with the administration of the 
United States-Argentine arbitration scheme 
that, in perhaps nine out of ten cases, an 
_ impartial preliminary examination of the 
documents submitted by the two parties 
will demonstrate the existence of such a 
misunderstanding and that the two parties 
. may be brought to an agreement without 
involving either the expense or the delay of 
a formal arbitration. 


In his address we find this important 
observation: 


Let me state at this point my conviction 
that the real function and opportunity for 
usefulness of the Chamber iri this whole field 
is not to interest itself primarily in the pun- 
ishment of the relatively few dishonest and 
tricky business men with whom the Cham- 
ber is likely to come into any business rela- 
tion, butratherto provide for the honest. and 
well-intentioned men, who form the vast ma- 
jority, a promptand effective means of clear- 
ing up difficulties which now interfere 
with the satisfactory conduct of their 
affairs.1® 


WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE Has DONE 


With the problem thus outlined be- 
fore it, the International Chamber of 
Commerce proceeded to draft a com- 
prehensive scheme to make available 
arbitration to the merchants. of all 
countries having national committees 
in the International Chamber or or- 
ganizations of business men affiliated 
with it. Prior to this, experience had 
been accumulating by means of a plan 
for arbitration formally put into effect 
on April 10, 1916, and operating be- 
tween the Bolsa de Comercio of Buenos 
Aires and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, affording relief to 
traders of these republics. American 
Chambers of Commerce situated in 
various countries had also been render- 
ing service to American merchants in 
the adjustment of their trade differ- | 
ences. The first application of this 
mode on a world-wide scale is, however, 
the machinery set up by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce after the 
careful consideration of a committee of 
distinguished lawyers and merchants 
of eight representative nations A 


14 Owen D. Young, International Commercial 
Arbitration, Digest No, 3, International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
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brief summary of this plan will here 
suffice.” 

The different business organizations 
such as chambers of commerce, bank- 
ers’, manufacturers’, traders’ associa- 
tions, of a specified country and which 
are members of the International 
Chamber are grouped into national 
committees. There were recently six- 
teen such national committees in op- 
eration. Each national committee 
appoints an administrative commis- 
sioner resident in Paris to work in col- 
laboration with the International Head- 
quarters. Where a national com- 
mittee has not yet been organized, the 
International Chamber accepts the 
individual affiliation of certain busi- 
ness organizations. Of such affiliated 
organizations there were recently four- 
teen. This makes a total of thirty 
countries, the merchants of which are 
now in contact through a business 
man’s clearing house, organized along a 
specific line and directing its energies 
toward a specific remedy. Experience 
shows that an ounce of such is worth a 
pound of politics. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that the business men of the world 
have turned their eyes to arbitration. 
There is much yet to be done, but the 
general direction of the movement is 
unmistakable. Whatever , one may 
think of business men taking a turn at 
the politician’s intricate task of set- 
tling our international difficulties or of 
politicians meddling in international 
business, there can be no doubt that 
when the business man gets down to 
his desk for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out his quarrels with other business 
men in other countries and uses the 
machinery familiar to him with the 
directness and candor that is charac- 
teristic of his method, he is doing a 


1? Rules of Conciliation, ete. Brochure No. 21, 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


constructive piece of work in a field in 
which he is a specialist. 


Tur By-Propuctr 


While the setting up of representa- 
tive tribunals for the arbitration of dis- 
putes between exporters and import- 
ers is of supreme importance to the 
parties involved, it is not upon this 
ground alone that the movement is 
justified. A by-product is sometimes 
more valuable than the principal prod- 
uct. What is the by-product of the 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes 
between international traders? 

In the first place we may reasonably 
expect the codification of the laws of 
commerce—a reconciliation of a part 
of those diverse systems of jurispru- 
dence which in different groups of 
countries are as far apart in their con- 
ception as races in their characteristics. 

Secondly, we may expect that the 
arbitration of these private disputes 
will materially retard the creation of 
public disputes. Lord Bryce at Wil- 
liamstown in 1921 in enumerating 
“the chief causes of war in modern 
times” said: 

Commercial or financial interests do not 
so often directly cause a resort to arms but 
they create ill feeling and distrust which 
make any passing incident sufficient to 
evoke complaints or threats.18 


In the preface to his published lectures 
at Williamstown, he has the following 
observation: 


Powerfully struck by the fact that, while 
the economic relations between nations 
have been growing closer and the personal 
intercourse between their numbers far more 
frequent, political friendliness between 
states has not increased, such men have 
been asking why ill feeling continues still so 
rife? Why is it that before the clouds of 
the Great War had vanished from the sky, 
new clouds had arisen on the horizon? 


18 See James Bryce, International Relations, 
Macmillan, New York, 1922, pages 144-45. 
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What can be done to avert the dangers that 
are threatening the peace of mankind? !° 


Business Goop WILL 


The figures given in the early part 
of this paper show the tremendous in- 
crease per capita in the foreign com- 
merce of the world. We are forced to 
the conclusion that if business brings 
people closer together and therefore 
causes competition for world markets 
and indirectly causes war, then this 
international business which derives 
its sustenance from these world mar- 
kets must itself carry a part of the bur- 
den of promoting political friendliness. 
There is no sounder basis for friendship 
than honest business relationships. 
This is true as between individuals 
and although nations are not merely 
aggregations of individuals, this prin- 
ciple should apply similarly between 
nations. International business is not 
only financially interested in the pres- 
ervation of peace, but it must assume 
a moral interest in international peace. 
‘Through the improvement of business 
good will between the nationals of dif- 
ferent countries, we lay down a basis 
for.a mutual understanding which may 
eventually survive and be the para- 
mount interest even in times when the 
economic basis is discarded or tempora- 
rily removed. The cotton spinners of 
England at the cost of their livelihood 
favored the cause of the North in the 
Civil War. 

I do not mean to indicate that it is 
necessarily proper to solve the difficul- 
ties of one area of human activity in the 
terms of another, assuming, of course, 
that they are areas of distinctly differ- 
ent kinds of activity and not merely dif- 
ferent aspects of a unity of life.. But 
it is clear that nations can only have 
contact through individuals; that in 
' 1922 over six billion dollars’ worth of 
these contacts existed just as between 


19 Bryce, Supra Preface, page vil. 
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the United States and the other nations; 
that to the extent that friction, suspi- 
clon, misunderstanding, and misinfor- 
mation are eliminated from these indi- 
vidual contacts, the good relations be- 
tween the nations behind them will be 
improved. If the arbitration of busi- 
ness disputes between these interna- 
tional traders tends to eliminate this 
coterie of ills that the international 
body is heir to, it influences materially 
the development of international good 
will and helps to knit together the na- 
tions of the world by. removing some 
of the irritants of international society. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Instead of asking what are our for- 
eign relations, we might better ask 
who are our foreign relatives? They 
are the exporters and importers. As 
Dr. Phillip Marshall Brown has very 
aptly observed, in his keen analysis, 
International Society, “to know the 
other fellow is not necessarily to like 
him.” I believe that anyone who has 
dealt with the nationals of other coun- 
tries in a matter in which conflicting 
interests were involved, will sufficiently 
understand the accuracy of that obser- 
vation. By reason of that we must 
take hold of the actual contacts of in- 
ternational society and endeavor where- 
ever possible to get along with our 
relatives. 

Furthermore, the more democratic 
the tendency of government in various 
countries, the more important that 
their sovereign people understand one 
another. It is quite as possible for a 
mob in a democracy under the whip of 
a yellow press to declare war in times 
of mass hysteria as for a select group of 
diplomats to coldly calculate a scheme 
of conquest. Democracy is not nec- 
essarily a solution. It may be but a 
translation. Democracy does not nec- 
essarily remove, it sometimes merely 
shifts the burden. It may be advisable 
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to make this shift, but the need for 
eternal vigilance is ever present. If 
secret diplomacy is to decrease, then 
open commerce must increase, else 
the problem is unchanged. 

Commerce readily lends itself 
through arbitration to the providing of 
a common ground for settling differ- 
ences In international trade. The use 
of arbitration appeals to men irrespec- 
tive of race, creed and nationality. 
There may be different standards of 
morals and different standards of hon- 
esty, but we often have handy the eco- 
nomic bludgeon for knocking men’s 
heads together. Arbitration of such 
disputes is rarely dependent upon the 
politics or the foreign policy of the na- 
tion, It is not wrapped up in the po- 
litical system of any one party. It 
needs the sanction of government but 
not the advocacy of any one group in 
the government. It is as non-racial, 
non-creedal, non-nationalistic as any- 
thing can be, and that is much more 
than most schemes for the promotion 
of international good will can be. 


RECONCILED PUBLIC OPINION 


Professor George B. Adams, the 
learned authority on English Consti- 
tutional History, has observed in sub- 
stance that the fruits of liberty and 
freedom are the product not so much 
of those nations that have cherished 
an ideal or formulated abstract prin- 
ciples of justice as of those nations 
which in practice have fought step by 
step for a specific remedy for a specific 
ili. I wish to suggest that the aver- 
sion of many intelligent people in the 
United States toward the League of 
Nations does not flow from their being 
less sensible of the part that America 
should play in binding up the nation’s 
woufids, so much as from an instinctive 
distrust of the method of bandaging 
employed. We are largely in this 
country the product of the common 
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law and of a civilization “where free- 
dom slowly broadens down from pre- 
cedent to precedent.” 

Aside from this, there is no genuine 
conflict between the supporters of the 
idealistic method and the supporters 
of the practical. Each should wel- 
come the other. It is quite as essen- 
tial to the advocates of the League that 
a substantial bottom be put under it 
by utilizing actual international con- 
tacts, as that the arbitrators of inter- 
national commercial disputes should 
have before them the vision of that 
far-off day when the highways of 
world commerce will be as peaceful 
and orderly as a New England village 
street. For in any event, the League 
of Nations or any other association of 
nations can only be effective to the ex- 
tent that it has behind it the reconciled 
public opinion of diverse nations. ‘The 
reconciliation of the different systems 
of law, the different concepts of busi- 
ness ethics and different standards of 
morality can very well take place 
through the diffusion of ideas in the. 
arteries of international commerce 
which are flowing daily. The men of 
different nations who have planned 
and are carrying forward an interna- 
tional organization for the arbitration 
of commercial disputes are working 
with material and using a method that 
has been approved by the experience 
of mankind. In telling of the great 
merchants of a former day Alfred 
Noyes has characterized this spirit of 
adventure in his song, A Knight of the 
Ocean-Sea: 

s 1 
Marchaunt Adventurers, chanting at the 
windlass, 

Early in the morning we slipped from 

Plymouth Sound. 
All for Adventure in the great New Regions, 

All for Eldorado and to sail the world 

around! 
sing! the red of sun-rise ripples round the 
bows again. 
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Marchaunt Adventurers, O sing, we're 
outward bound, 
All to stuff the sun-set in our old black 
galleon, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man 
ever found. 


Chorus 
Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whither are 
you bound? 
All for Eldorado and the great new Sky- 
line, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man 
ever found. 
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Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whatull ye 
bring home again?— 
Wonders and works and the iunda of 


the sea! 
Whom will ye traffic with?—The King of 
the Sunset! 
What shall be your pilot then? —A wind 
from Galilee. 


Nay, but ye be marchaunts, will ye come 
‘back empty-handed? 
Ay, but we be marchaunts, though our 
gain we ne'er shall see. 
Cast we now our bread upon the waste 
wild waters. 
After many days, it shall return with 
usury. 


The Petroleum Field 
By R. L. WELCH | 


American Petroleum Institute 


HE world’s petroleum thinking- 

cap is not on exactly straight. The 
new and exclusive uses for petroleum 
have come with such suddenness and 
magnitude as not to allow time for con- 
sidered judgment and common agree- 
ment on the solution of the petroleum 
problem. 

Fear, probably unjustified, as to the 
wide distribution and eventual ade- 
quacy of the supply of this natural 
resource, now indispensable to the eco- 
nomic life and prosperity of every na- 
tion In peace, and to defense in war, has 
caused petroleum to burst into the 
front pages of the newspapers and mag- 
azines, and to be the subject of count- 
less conferences in the diplomatic offices 
of the world. So far has apprehension 
pervaded thought in some countries, 
that consideration has been given to 
whether the interests of the nation did 
not require government participation 
in the business itself, or policies of ex- 
clusion or control tantamount to mo- 
nopoly. 

Yet a decade and a half ago no na- 
tion was seriously concerned about its 
petroleum supply. Obviously, a raw 
material, which so quickly moved from 
an obscure position to a preéminent one 
on the cabimet table of every civilized 
country of the world, deserves consid- 
eration by this distinguished society as 
one of the possible disturbers of the 
peace. 

The causes of this revolutionary 
change in point-of-view are apparent. 
Man, by nature, is not particularly 
powerful. He can take fairly good 
care of himself in a fist fight, but that is 
all. ‘Therefore the question of man’s 
control of external and artificial power, 
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as it were, becomes of supreme impor- 
tance. 


GIANT PROPORTIONS OF GASOLINE 


Man built a fire on the outside of a 
boiler filled with water, made steam, 
and for the first time took practical 
advantage of the expansive qualities of 
heat and adapted them to his own uses. 
The heat and its expansion did the 
trick. And the more direct the appli- 
cation of the heat, the more efficient 
the engine. Steam transportation, how- 
ever, involves the carrying of a great 
bulk and weight of coal and water. 
Furthermore, the generation of steam 
is a comparatively slow process. The 
question, therefore, at once arose in 
scientific minds whether an engine 
could be devised with the fire inside of 
it, rather than outside of it, which 
would work directly from the heat it- 
self without any intermediate or sec- 
ondary processes—merely a stove on 
wheels moving onitsown power. This 
question involved grave problems as to 
lubrication. Lubricants all burn, and 
on the face of things the burning of the 
lubricating oil in the heat chambers 
was likely to create intolerable friction 
of the moving parts. There was also 
involved the problem of finding in na- 
ture’s fuel pile the kind of a stick that 
would not have to be kindled, but 
which on the application of a mere 
spark would burn instantly with great 
heat, leave little or no ashes, and be so 
compact as to be as easy for the stove 
to carry as it is easy for a man to carry 
a watch. It was confidently thought 
that if man could make and control 
this sort of a fire inside of an engine, 
the application of the heat would be so 
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continuous and so powerful that he 
could fly in the air like a bird, swim 
and dive in the sea like a fish, and run 
around at will on land without rails. 
Nature provided the fuel; man’s inge- 
nuity its use,—for gasoline was such a 
giant in power that he was not only 
useless but dangerous as well. 


SIGNIFICANCE oF OIL 


A useless giant is an anomaly in na- 
ture. Pigmies fear them and kill 
them when they are asleep, instead of 
making them work during the day. 
Oil refiners ran gasoline down creeks at 
night to get rid of it. They put as 
much of the giant into kerosene.as the 
law would allow, but hordes of inspec- 
tors saw to it that not more than a 
hair or two from the giant’s head went 
into burning oil. 

Not only did petroleum contain this 
power, but nature with undue prodi- 
gality placed another product in petro- 
leum,- viz., the very lubricating oil 
adapted not only to the internal com- 
bustion engine, but to the lubrication 
of all mechanical movement. There- 
fore, when the inventor of the internal 
combustion engine solved all of his 
problems, mankind took such a long 
step forward in the use of external 
power as to fire the imagination of even 
the dullest. 

We are not yet awake to the full sig- 
nificance of this great accomplishment 
or of the future possibilities of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. Too long a 
contemplation of wonders turns the 
first shocks and thrills into ennui and 
indifference. We accept without won- 
der: thirteen million motor cars, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tractors, and 
other internal combustion engines. 

Petroleum in the past few years has 
not only furnished power for internal 
combustion engines and lubrication 
for all kinds of machinery, but it has 
also furnished heat under boilers. The 
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coal-burning steamer is retiring even 
more rapidly than did the old four- 
master before the steamboat. The 
war-ships of the world burn oil, and the 
merchant-fleets on the seven seas are 
being transformed into oil-burners 
with great speed. 


Tue War anp On, Resources 


Whatever may be true of the people 
at large, the politicians and statesmen 
of the world have come to a realization 
of these fundamentals with something 
of ashock. The war awakened nations 
to the importance of oil. No one has 
improved upon Lord Curzon’s famous 
statement: “The Allies floated to 
victory on a sea of oil.” The stories of 
the Paris taxicabs rushing to the Marne 
and of the furnishing of ammunition 
and supplies by motor transport to 
hard-pressed Verdun have become 
classic. As well established is the des- 
peration of the Germans for petroleum. 
They were forced to drive shafts and 
tunnels in the ground in the hope that 
they would get some trickles, and not 
oceans of oi. The world was aston- 
ished by the demonstration of the util- 
ity of petroleum in war. Whenever 
we are astonished we do not think 
clearly, but confusedly and spasmodi- 
cally. Whereas the world had thrown 
gasoline away yesterday, it began to 
ask: “How much is there and how 
shall we conserve it”; to ask, ‘Will our 
supplies run out?’ No one knew. 
Intellectual spasms on the subject were 
common. The debate ran hot between 
the minority who asserted there would 
always be too much oil and the major- 


‘ity who confidently predicted that there 


would never be enough. The prob- 
lem was intensified by the rapidity in 
the increase in the demand and by the 
nature of oil production. The oil in- 
dustry in a decade and a half had to 
expand with economic violence from 
the performance of a service requiring 
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only about seven hundred million dol- 
lars’ investment to one requiring more 
than eight billion dollars; and the end 
is not yet,—for there is nothing to indi- 
cate what the development of the inter- 
nal combustion engine burning heavy 
oil and other instrumentalities using 
petroleum will be, not to mention the 
multiplication of the known types. 


NATURE or Ort PRODUCTION 


The problem of supply was intensi- 
fied, I have said, by the nature of petro- 
leum production. Speculation and un- 
certainty characterize oil production. 
There is no card index of the possible oil 
resources of the world. Geology has 
made marvellous progress in the past 
decade; but no matter how able the ge- 
ologist, he can never know for sure from 
surface indications whether nature’s 
faceisafalseone. A five-or ten-minute 
walk often will take one from a tract of 
landreaking with petroleum to one where 
nature makes no response to the drill. 
Yet aholein the ground a mile deep cost 
more than $100,000. In actual acreage 
most prolific oil areas seem small in com- 
parison with the surrounding territory. 
Santa Fe Springs in California is to- 
day producing more light oil than the 
whole of America produced in 1906; 
and yet as now defined this oil area 
contains only about 1,800 acres. A 
well may come in straining like a Titan, 
seeming to tear at the foundations of 
the earth and spouting gas and oil in 
an unrestrained roar, and yet in a few 
days purr and lie down to an eternal 
sleep and to the financial ruin of its 
owner. Yet with all these difficulties, 
the production of oil in the United 
States today is running at the rate of 
2,000,000 barrels per day; and the end 
is not in sight. That there were many 
oil pools all were convinced; but where 
those pools were, and what they con- 
tained, was a subject of intense specu- 
lation, 
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What more natural, therefore, than 
that such a subject should create pub- 
lic excitement and newspaper and mag- 
azine comment; that in relation to this 
new and revolutionary thing there 
should be many conferences and much 
secret diplomacy. 


Some SIMPLE FUNDAMENTALS 


In the midst of so much clamor and 
assertion throughout the world as to 
petroleum, its uses, its supply, and its 
relationship to national power, the 
pertinent inquiry arises whether the 
time has not arrived for the world com- 
fortably and calmly to inquire whether 
there are not some simple fundamentals 
deserving at least momentary consider- 
tion, before any nation or any people 
enter into states-of-mind, of compacts, 
agreements, concessions, or what not, 
which confuse a great issue, create ha- 
tred, ill-will and rancor; which breed 
war, rather than peace. 

We know from history that nations 
fight to get something they have not, 
or to keep some other nation from 
taking that which they have. The 
key to the petroleum problem of the 
world in relation to peace, therefore, 
would seem to be to see to it that the 
fears of nations as to the adequacy and 
accessibility of petroleum supplies be 
dissipated as quickly as possible, and 
that the reasonable aspirations of all 
nations for sources of supply, as close 
as possible to their industrial life and 
their military and shipping bases, be 
afforded in so far as nature herself will 
permit. 

There is no advantage to any nation 
in the world to have any other nation 
concerned as to its petroleum supply, 
either in peace or war. The nation 
that has no.outlet to the sea is a menace 
not only to its neighbor with a broad 
shore line, but to every nation in the 
world. A growing people on an island 
may swarm from a worn-out and im- 
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poverished soil to the mainland where 
the fields are green, but where the peo- 
ple are alien; and thus we have war. 

A nation which has no seaports, nor 
coal or iron mines, is likely to get into 
the business of getting seaports and 
mines-—and that means war; and for 
the governments of the world to be 
driven by clamor or fear into the oil 
business, thus stifling individual initia- 
tive and the free flow of capital, would 
mean less oil and more war. If govern- 
ments will go to war on behalf of their 
producers and commercial interests, 
how much more often will governments 
engage in conflict if the government 
itself is in business and the purpose of 
government is commercial conquest by 
and on behalf of the government itself? 
When admirals carry samples, and or- 
ders are taken with cannon, the query 
will not be: “When are we going to 
have another war?” but: “When are 
we going to have another peace?” 


FREN SEARCH ror OIL 


In respect to seaports, the fertility of 
soil, and in many other ways, nature 
has established certain definite limita- 
tions. After a man has gone over all 
the geography of the world, there isn’t 
any left; and consequently he fights 
about the division of what there is. 
But the petroleum seaports as it were, 
that is to say the limitation of nature’s 
petroleum supply, have never been 
defined or ascertained. Maybe every 
nation sooner or later will have the 
equivalent of a petroleum seaport. 


The girl who exclaimed: “‘Ain’t nature 


grand,” said about all there is to say on 
the subject; but in order to see nature’s 
grandeur, one obviously has to look. 

Petroleum geologists tell us that 
wherever sedimentary rocks occur there 
is a possibility of oil, and sedimentary 
rocks are scattered as thickly‘ over the 
world as are freckles on a freckled boy’s 
face, 
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Therefore, does not the petroleum 
situation suggest that the world should 
poke around in the ground wherever na- 
ture has let “sand” accumulate and 
made rock? And therefore is not the 
world petroleum problemfundamentally 
to permit the freest possible search to be 
made in the interests of peace, of pros- 
perity, and well-being? 


AMERICA SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


The answer to this problem has been 
given by America herself. America 
has thrown her doors wide open to the 
capital and to the nationals of every. 
country, under a just and equitable 
system of land laws, in which the only 
interest of the Government as such has 
been to permit theimdividual to flourish. 
The Government as such has sought 
nothing for itself, and has not endea- 
vored to get into the business. The 
consequence is that the world demand 
for petroleum has been met on the 
whole with little strain, despite the 
incredibly rapid increase inm the 
demand. Had the motors and other 
oul-consuming devices now in use been 
in existence a decade and a half ago, 
the oil wells and refineries then operat- 
ing would not have supplied sufficient 
petroleum to have run them more than 
half a day. . If America, on the other 
hand, had adopted a policy of exclusion, 
of monopolistic concessions, of dicker- 
ings behind closed doors; or if the 
Government had reached the conclu- 
sion that it should maintain what 
would be a monopoly of ownership of 
petroleum lands; or had permitted 
California, or Oklahoma, or Texas to 
concede its entire petroleum areas to 
single concerns, instead of opening its 
territory to all, it is irrefutable that the 
petroleum industry would be saying to 
the world: “We are out today; we will 
take your order for oil and fill it as soon 
as we can.” Today, of course, the 
very reverse is true. Everybody in 
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the petroleum industry today is seek- 
ing customers as vigorously as he is 
looking for oil. 

In a word, therefore, it is sound di- 
plomacy and in the interests of world 
peace for the American nation to con- 
tinue to follow its traditional policy of 
preserving an open door at home, and 
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of urging it abroad. The throwing 
open of the commercial doors of the 
world to law-abiding nationals of all 
countries on equal terms, without dis- 
crimination, will cause another door to 
be shut, bolted and locked—the door to 
hatreds, exclusions, restrictions; to gov- 
ernment in business, and to war itself. 


The Outlook for American Imperialism 


By Epwarp Mean Eare, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


NDER modern conditions the 

needs of an industrial state are 
imperious. As its industries expand, 
the demand for raw materials becomes 
greater and more diversified—cotton, 
rubber, copper, nitrates, petroleum 
come to be looked upon as the very 
life-blood of the nation. As industrial 
productivity increases, export trade 
occupies a continually more impor- 


tant place in the national economy, . 


and foreign markets are considered to 
be as important as sources of raw ma- 
terials. The export of goods, further- 
more, usually is supplemented by the 
so-called “export of capital.” Some- 
times the trader follows the investor; 
sometimes the investor follows the 
trader. But whichever the order, the 
services of the investor are indispensa- 
ble in developing the purchasing power 
of the market and in oiling the mechan- 
ism of international exchange. An 
industrial export policy and a financial 
export policy go hand in hand.. Sources 
of supply of essential raw materials, 
markets for finished products, and 
opportunities for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital---these, then, are the 
economic foundations of modern im- 
perialism. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Nor are these purely academic 
problems. Interference with the flow 
of raw materials may bring upon any 
nation the same kind of economic pa- 
ralysis which afflicted the British tex- 
tile industries during the American 
Civil War, when the blockade severed 
communications with the Southern 
cotton. fields. The shutting off of 
markets may mean industrial stagna- 


tion and unemployment and other 
evils such as the disturbed European 
situation has visited upon England 
since the termination of the war. In- 
terruption of the normal processes of 
capital investments abroad may handi- 
cap the development of markets in the 
so-called backward areas of the world 
or even in the industrial nations them- 
selves. 

In a sense, these problems are not 
peculiarly problems of international 
relations. Within each nation every 
manufacturer is faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining raw materials, and 
obtaining them cheaply and promptly; 
he is concerned with the advantageous 
sale of his finished product; frequently 
he is obliged to extend credit to his 
purchaser as one of the indispensable 
conditions of marketing his wares. In 
some rare instances, it is necessary for 
an entrepreneur to secure control of 
his own sources of raw materials. Mr. 
Henry Ford, for example, because of 
alleged discriminatory practices on the 
part of his competitors, and because of 
obvious economies to be utilized, has 
been obliged to purchase iron mines, 
coal fields, glass factories, and even 
railroads. On the whole, however, 
these problems are taken care of 
by the processes of competition, on the 
one hand, and the legal limitations 
upon “unfair competition,” on the 
other. True, the solution is not always 
just, but any solution is better than 
none. Civil war is neither a popular 
nor a legal method of adjusting rela- 
tionships between competitors in’ do- 
mestic industry. 

In international relations, however, 
there exists no sovereign power which 
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can control the equitable distribution 
of raw materials, maintain unrestricted 
access to the markets of the world, and 
assure fair conditions for the invest- 
ment of capital. International eco- 
nomic relations are in a state of. com- 
plete anarchy. ‘Therefore it has come 
to be considered one of the functions 
of the government of an industrial 
state to interest itself in economic 
prosperity by securing adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials, by conducting 
“trade propaganda” for the purpose 
of creating and developing foreign 
markets, by protecting its vital com- 
mercial communications, and by afford- 
ing diplomatic and, if necessary, mili- 
tary support to investments of its 
citizens in foreign lands. Governmen- 
tal promotion of international trade 
and .investment—a logical develop- 
ment of the protective tariff idea— 
is one of the foremost problems of 
modern statesmanship. It involves 
not only problems of wealth distribu- 
tion at home, but problems of the peace 
of the world and the security of whole 
peoples. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION CHANGES 


Before 1910 the economic situation 
of the United States was not such as to 
warrant a policy of “dollar diplomacy,” 
which might lead the nation into seri- 
ous international entanglements. In 
raw materials we appeared to be prac- 
tically self-sufficient. We had no fear 
that we should be excluded from the 
world’s supplies, and we had no desire 
to limit the investment of foreign capi- 
tal in the development of our natural 
resources. Our exports were eomposed 
in large part of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, which found a ready market in 
othe» industrial countries. We were 
importers, not exporters, of capital. 

Since 1910, and especially since the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
however, the economic position of the 
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United States has undergone funda- 
mental changes which must compel 
widespread interest in the problem of 
economic imperialism. To begin with, 
raw materials have come to play a 
more and more important part in our 
total import trade. American busi- 
ness men are concerned, therefore, 
about foreign control of such commod- 
ities as rubber, nitrates, potash, and 
petroleum.t The instance of petro- 
leum is perhaps most striking, for, al- 
though American capital controls about 
80 per cent of the world’s output, our 
resources are said to be insufficient to 
satisfy the demands of our home mar- 
ket. The development of ‘industry, 
the increasing use of machinery and the 
gasoline engine, and the use of fuel oil 
as a supplement to coal supply have 
made it apparent, according to Mr. 
Bedford, of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, “that the problem of 
oil is no longer a question of finding 
markets; it is a problem of obtaining 
adequate supplies.” ? 


INCREASING Export ÅCTIVITY 


The Great War, furthermore, ena- 
bled the United States to develop an 
enormous export trade in manufac- 
tured articles. Post-war developments 
have indicated that we have no inten- 
tion of abandoning our war-time ad- 
vantages, and our increased industrial 
productivity must find at least partial 
satisfaction in foreign markets. Now, 
manufactured articles, unlike raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs, do not sell them- 
selves. In the case of raw materials 
there is competition among buyers 


1 Cf. an article, “Foreign Monopoly Squeezes 
America,” in The New York Times, March 18, 
1923. 

2A. C. Bedford; “The American Point of 
View on the World Oil Situation,” in The Man- 
chester Guardian Commercial, Supplement No. 9, 
October 26, 1922, p. 575.. Cf., also, Sir John 
Cadman, “ Anglo-American Relations and Oil,” 
ibid., July 6, 1922, pp. 252-253. 
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from the industrial nations; in the case 
of manufactured articles there is com- 
petition among sellers, not only in 
industrially developed nations, but in 
the backward areas of the world as 
well. The need for new and enlarged 
markets for the so-called “‘surplus 
production” of our factories has led to 
widespread interest and activity in 
foreign trade by such organizations as 
The American Bankers’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council 

The future of American export 
trade will in large part be controlled by 
the extent to which the export of capi- 
tal can keep pace with our enormously 
increased industrial productivity. Cer- 
tainly we are well prepared to utilize 
our capital abroad for the exploitation 
of new sources or raw materials and 
for the development of new markets. 
Our international credit situation be- 
tween 1914 and 1919 changed to the 
extent of at least eleven billion dollars— 
two billion dollars of American securi- 
ties repatriated, and nine billion dol- 
lars loaned either by American bankers 
or by the United States Government to 
the governments of Europe. Whereas 
before the war we were a debtor nation, 
we are now definitely a creditor na- 
tion. Whereas a decade ago we were 
importers of capital, today we are ex- 
porters of capital American invest- 
ments abroad during the six months 
ending March, 1922, have been esti- 


3 Cf. G. B. Roorbach, “Some Recent. Tenden- 
cies in the Development of the Foreign Trade of 
the United States,” in the Review of Economie 
Statistics, 1920, pp. 125-137; Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1910 et seq., passim. 

4Cf, “The Balance of Trade of the United 
States,” in the Review of Economic Statistics, 
1919, pp. 215-266; 1920, pp. 12-17 of supple- 
ment; 1921, pp. 98-102. Federal Reserve Bulle- 
‘tin, January 1, 1919, p. 33; June 1, 1919, p. 526, 
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mated at almost five hundred million 
dollars. 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 


The American Government is not 
unaware that something is expected of 
it in the face of the changed economic 
situation in which we find ourselves. 
The Department of State has protest- 
ed diligently—and in secret—against 
discriminatory treatment of American 
business men in the development of 
the backward areas of the world, par- 
ticularly in the exploitation of the oil 
fields of Mesopotamia. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under the ener- 
getic leadership of Mr. Hoover, has 
been carrying on elaborate “commer- 
cial intelligence work” with a view to 
promoting export trade and securing 
to American enterprise a fair share of 
the world’s natural resources. The 
Department of the Interior attempted 
for a time to curtail the investment of 
foreign capital in the exploitation of 
American mineral resources.6 The De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
codperating with the Department of 
Commerce in an extensive survey to 
ascertain the possibilities of stimula- 
ing rubber production, under Ameri- 
can auspices, in the Philippine Islands, 
South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, and even continental United 
States. The Navy Department has 
been using destroyers for the trans- 
mission of commercial messages, the 
transportation of American samples 


$ J. J. Broderick, Commercial Counsellor to the 
British Embassy at Washington, “ Report on the 
Economic, Financial and Industrial Conditions 
of the United States of America in 1922” (Lon- 
don, 1923), p. 11. 

6 See the decision of Secretary Fall regarding 
the leasing of certain Oklahoma oil lands by the 
Roxana Petroleum Company, a subsidiasy: of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell combine. The New 
York Times, March 18, 1923. Happily, this 
decision since has been set aside by Secretary 
Work, Mr. Fall’s successor in the Department 
of the Interior. 
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and American drummers and Ameri- 
can oil prospectors, and for the “moral 
effect” which the presence of an Ameri- 
can warship frequently exerts in ob- 
taining prompt shipment of goods.’ 
These activities of our governmental 
agencies indicate clearly that already 
our foreign policies have been affected 
by the new economic situation in which 
we find ourselves. But how many 
Americans are fully aware of the im- 
plications of the new trend at Wash- 
ington? Has interest in European 
diplomacy distracted attention from 
this vital problem which we shall have 
to solve at home? 


Tue Rieut Pouicy 


The determination of a proper pub- 
lic policy toward these problems of 
raw materials, foreign markets, and 
foreign investments, is the most im- 
portant single problem of international 
relations which faces the American 
people today. 


The line of least resistance will be a 
reversion to eighteenth-century mer- 
cantilism, combined with many of 
the most objectionable features of 
that capitalistic imperialism which 
contributed so largely to the outbreak 
of the Great War. The temptation 
will be great to extend our colonial 
empire; to establish “spheres of inter- 
est” and maintain “financial protec- 
torates” in economically backward and 
politically weak states; to adopt tar- 
iffs, whether general or discriminatory, 
designed to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency; to carry on diplomatic con- 
troversies with other powers regarding 


TCf, a most illuminating book, The United 
States Navy as an Industrial Asset (Washington, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 1923), prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 
See, also, an article, “The Struggle for the 
Mediterranean,” by Allan Westcott, of the 
faculty of the United States Naval Academy, in 
Our World, February, 1923. 
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economic rights in their colonies or 
protectorates or mandated territories. 
On the other hand, there will be those 
who will insist upon a policy of no 
governmental assistance to business 
outside the boundaries of the United 
States. This was the policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson during the early days of 
his administration, when, denouncing 
the proposed Chinese loan and con- 
demning concession-seekers in South 
America, he announced in no uncer- 
tain terms his determination not to 
permit the flag to follow American 
trade or American investments. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes of neo-mercantilism, on the one 
hand, and complete governmental dis- 
interestedness, on the other, should be 
found a practicable, reasonable, and 
just policy. Whether it be the policy 
of the “open door” honestly applied; 
or reciprocity agreements; or free trade; 
or some international control over the 
backward areas of the world; or an in- 
ternational court of justice with affirm- 
ative jurisdiction to hear the cases 
of aggrieved nationals; or the codifica- 
tion of international law to include a 
definition of “unfair competition” 
in international economic relations— 
whether it be these or other plans of 
reconciling just American claims with 
the wider interests of international 
solidarity and peace, remains a matter 
for future determination. 

But the responsibility of American 
statesmanship is heavy, for no con- 
ceivable economic advantage to be. 
gained by imperialistic interests is 
sufficiently great to warrant the risk 
of war.’ Another great war may be 
so destructive of the world’s natural 
resources and accumulated wealth as 
to cause the complete disintegration 
of capitalist civilization. 

8 Cf. E. E. Robinson and V. J. West, The 


Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 
1917), pp. 181-182, 199-203. 


Reconstruction ın Europe and the United States 


By Ema Kiss 


President of the American-Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 


HE paramount influence wielded 

by America all over Europe during 
the year following the Armistice is 
generally known, but it is a just as well 
recognized fact that at the present 
moment that influence makes itself less 
felt than at any time since the outbreak 
of the World War. The entry of the 
United States has won the war for the 
Entente Powers, but those same pow- 
ers, again with our assistance, have 
lost the peace. The arbitrary pact of 
Versailles has unleashed the unimagi- 
nable chaos of Europe. The victors, in- 
toxicated with their success, side- 
tracked the practical realization of 
President Wilson’s ideals, and with 
their bayonets drew up a new map of 
Europe, ignoring every vestige of the 
right of self-determination, even deny- 
ing the possibility of existence to the 
losing nations. 

Aside from imposing impossible in- 
demnities, they created a Germany 
that now has no iron, an Austria with- 
out bread, a Hungary lacking iron, 
coal, lumber and salt, a Bulgaria minus 
its seaport, and a Turkey with practi- 
cally no country at all. The edicts of 
the Peace Treaty, so called, were so 
atrocious that it became evident that 
the intrigue-mongers of Europe had no 
less in their minds than to use America 
for the forcible perpetuation of that 
impossible settlement. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the American nation 
flatly repudiated the peace of Wilson 
and in a political landslide plainly 
spoke its mind to have nothing to do 
with any League of Nations. 


VANISHED HOPES 


The vanquished nations of Europe 
and the cool-headed ones of that Con- 
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tinent viewed the withdrawal of the 
United States with a sense of gratifica- 
tion. Their judgment of the situation 
was that as long as in the concert of the 
World Powers, America represented 
the largest amount of strength and 
stamina, it was to be hoped that the 
American refusal to ratify was tanta- 
mount to a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. They imagined that the En- 
tente Powers would consider American - 
assistance so important and so urgent 
for the reconstruction work of Europe, 
that for its sake alone they would be 
inclined to strike an honest bargain 
with their compulsory debtors, so that 
both creditors and debtors might get 
on their feet again. 

Today we all know how those hopes 
have vanished into thin air. The 
powers of Europe did indeed urge 
America to bring assistance, and men, | 
representative of American finance, 
did present a plan of sanitation. As a 
first condition of that plan they stipu- 
lated that an attamable maximum 
must be agreed upon as the amount of 
reparations to be paid by Germany. 
The plan miscarried because of the 
one-sidedness of French national poli- 
tics. The American bankers returned 
from Europe, disillusioned, and Ameri- 
can assistance today is handicapped by 
greater obstacles than ever. Europe 
as a debtor offers less material and 
moral guarantees today than but a 
year ago, and next year may not be 
able to offer as much. 


THE INCREASING STRUGGLE 


S 
Had the American project been 
accepted at the proper moment, it 
would have been reasonable to imag- 
ine that Europe, by this time, could 
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have surmounted the most difficult 
portion of its reconstruction problem. 
As it is, the work has not even been 
started. With the exception of Eng- 
land and a few neutral countries, 
every one of the national households of 
Europe is struggling against ever in- 
creasing deficits. Those deficits are 
invariably accompanied by inflation, 
their consequence being the unbearable 
dearness of the necessities of life, the 
lack of employment, or both. Even 
the British Commonwealth, balanced 
as it is by a most drastic system of 
taxation, is fairly cracking in its joints 
by reason of the five hundred million 
dollars annually needed to support its 
workers out of work, and on account of 
its diminished production. On the 
other hand, the unrest in the countries 
deprived of the necessities of their 
existence continually gets more alarm- 
ing and forebodes the dangers of a new 
war. Even when not taking into ac- 
count the Ruhr invasion, which while 
nominally not a war bears all its ear- 
marks, Europe contains twenty-nine 
seething spots which may again break 
out into general conflagration. 


ALONG tHE DANUBE 


It is not only between France and 
Germany that bloodless warfare is 
now being carried on. 

Within the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy—which 
was lacerated into seven parts by the 
Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon 
peacemakers—an unceasing economic 
struggle is raging. Each of the suc- 
cession states keeps the rest under a 
more or less stringent blockade, and all 
of them must slowly but unfailingly 
bleed to death. The countries left of 
Austria—Hungary as well as those 
built upon her ruins—cannot be made 
to understand that, as dovetailing 
parts of a former economic unit, they 
could not survive apart. Lacking that 
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sober insight, they insist upon shutting 
themselves up against each other by a 
Chinese wall of hate and jealousy. In 
the combined territory of these people 
there are to be found all the treasures 
of nature and the means of production 
which are requisite for their common 
happiness. Separately, their lot must 
be confusion, scanty crops, a passive 
trade balance, an upset economic state 
and internal unrest. 

European reconstruction must be- 
gin with a clarification of the German 
situation, yet of nearly like importance 
and of almost equal urgency is a thor- 
oughgoing arrangement of the mutual 
relations among the countries ranged 
along the Danube basin. The question 
arising now js: In what manner may 
America successfully contribute to the 
adjustment of European conditions, to 
the sanitation of European finances 
and to the stabilization of European 
currency? 


SHOULD AMERICA CANCEL Her Depts? 


To elaborate upon the vital interests 
of America involved in the economic 
reconstruction of Europe would really 
amount to waste of space, the theme 
being too familiar. Neither need it be 
emphasized that American public opin- 
ion, while differing on minor details, 
is on the whole unanimously afirma- 
tive to the extent that this country 
must do something towards the im- 
provement of European affairs. 

As far back as the time immediately 
following the Armistice, voices were 
heard from Europe, requesting, even de- 
manding that America cancel her claims 
for the debts owed her by her former 
Allies. Responsiblestatesmen refrained 
from all expression of opinions, but the 
most authoritative newspapers ex- 
pounded that as long as the Allies 
fought the war for a common object, 
neither of them ought to pay what he 
owed to the other. There were even 
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called America close-fisted and selfish 
for not rushing post-haste to forgive 
her debtors. In fairness we ought to 
mention that up to the moment when 
such insinuations began to offend 
American national feeling, the British, 
Italian, but especially the French 
point-of view found many sympa- 
thizers and supporters in this country 
as well. 

From that moment on, however, 
American public opinion assumed an 
outspokenly hostile attitude towards 
the cancellation propaganda. Reply- 
ing to the accusation of close-fistedness 
and selfishness the American press 
quoted the statement of Mr. Crissinger, 
Controller. of the Currency, which, 
being so illustrative of the situation, is 
worth while to be repeated here: 


American securities repurchased from- 


abroad, $3,000,000; 

American Government loans, $10,000,- 
000,000; 

interest on government loans, $2,000,000,- 
000; 

commercial credits extended abroad, 
-$3,000,000,000; 

dollar , securities bought from foreign 
„çouñtries, $3,631,000,000; 

foreign money securities sold in‘ this 
country, $620,000,000, and 

foreign currencies bought by America, 
- $500,000,000. 


Besides the twenty-two billions men- 
tioned above, the United States itself 
expended thirty. billions for the war, a 
total of fifty-two billions, without 
having been able to earn the gratitude 
of the victors. European agitation of 
this character resulted in such revul- 
sion of American popular sentinent 
that England deemed it a matter of 
prudence and expediency to negotiate 
with this country in reference to the 
' payment of her debt. An agreement 
was actually reached between the two 
countries, but the other Allies—so far 
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—made no announcement of their in- 
tention to pay. 

Under such conditions we cannot 
proceed to help Europe, no matter how 
great our sympathy. France and Italy 
will have to follow England’s example 
first, and only then may America show 
herself magnanimous and inaugurate a 
wise and thoroughgoing business pol- 
icy. She may do that so much more ad- 
visedly as, according to well-informed 
financiers and economic experts, Eu- 
rope will never get into a position 
where she will be able to pay her debts. 
to the United States. According to 
Judge Holt it would be the worst 
business from the American point of 
view, were Europe to pay what she 
owes, because to every dollar thus re- 
funded would stick the hatred of the 
harassed taxpayers, and that feeling of 
oppression would forever manifest 
itself in the economic relations between 
both continents. We must, in truth, 
without permitting ourselves to be 
carried to extremes, accept the fact 
that the indebtedness to America will 
in every respect form a great obstacle 
to the economic recovery of Europe, 
even as Germany and Hungary shall 
not again be able to get a firm foothold 
while sums which they are unable to 
pay are exacted from them under the 
heading of reparations. 


CONDITIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The first condition of European 
reconstruction remains, therefore, that 
the amount of German reparations ‘be 
fixed at the sum which may be endured 
and which eventually can be paid. 

The second condition is that the 
European debtors of America declare 
their willingness to pay what they owe. 

The compliance with both condi- 
tions would enable America to fifd a 
basis for successful coöperation with 
the countries of Europe. As soon as 
the friction between France and Ger- 
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many will have stopped—this will be 
true as soon as reasonable reparations 
are agreed upon—American capital 
may again be approached for European 
investment. Then Germany would be 
able to pay a part of her reparation 
debts through an American loan and 
stabilize her currency with the aid of 
American money. The effect of this 
would be felt at one stroke all the 
world over. In the tracks of a Franc- 
German accord an economic alliance of 
all the countries of Central Europe 
would be sure to follow. Massarik, 
President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, propagates even today the plan 
of a Danube Federation, and the 
materialization of this old ideal of 
Louis Kossuth would achieve the weld- 
ing together of all those small nations 
which today hate and try to starve one 
another to death. The union thus re- 
sultmg would mean mutual under- 
standing and prosperity at home, 
strength and credit facilities abroad. 
A federation of this character would 
also call for and make possible a uni- 
form system of currency. . The capital 
required for that purpose would be 
furnished—gladly in the presence of so 
much moral and material guarantee— 
by other European countries with a 
more fortunate currency, and by our 
United States; it would mean good 
business for everybody concerned. 
The attitude of American capital 
towards European economic conditions 
cannot be described in a better manner 
than by quoting the suggestions of Mr. 
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Kent, Vice-President of the New York 
Bankers’ Association, submitted at the 
congress of the International Chambers 
of Commerce held in Italy: 


1. A definite solution of the reparations 
problem is to be recommended on the basis 
of the debtors’ possibility of paying. This 
is necessary in order to restore international 
confidence, to make credits possible and to 
provide security against the violation of 
frontiers. 

2. While the repudiation of war debts 
must be disallowed, it is important to take 
into consideration the debtors’ present and 
future capacities to pay, based on sound 
national budgets, with increased savings 
from the reduction of military expenditure. 

8. There must be stabilization of budg- 
ets, not by excessive taxation but by the 
exercise of the strictest economy. 

4, Inter-governmental loans must be 
disapproved, because they involve political 
complications and there must be a gradual 
elimination of inflation. 

5. The artificial stabilization of exchange 
must be condemned and the ultimate 
return to the gold standard must be advo- 
cated. 

6. A general economic conference for a 
final adjustment is to be advocated as es- 
sential, although it Is recognized that it is 
inopportune to offer any suggestions for 
the settling of the present situation between 
the Allies and Germany. 


The above suggestions embody the 
conditions upon which America bases 
her willmgness to render financial aid 
and stabilize currencies. There is no 
doubt that such inclination does exist 
here, but it is for Europe to lay down 
sound foundations. 


An International Economic Policy 


By J. J. MALLON 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, London; Member of the British Labor Party 


ECAUSE of my membership with 


the British Labor Party, perhaps 


I am able to indicate the angle from 
which Near Eastern affairs are seen by 
the democratic forces in England. So 
far as Britain is concerned, armed inter- 
vention of any sort in the complication 
of the Near East is impossible. On 
this issue the dissolution of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s coalition began: and on this 
issue any succeeding government would 
be certain to perish. 

I do not think it is too much to say 
that in Great Britain everybody loathes 
the idea of war with anyone, and that 
loathing is particularly strong in the 
Labor Party, of which I may be con- 
sidered to be in this respect the un- 
worthy spokesman. It is not that we 
underrate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in the Near East. I listened only a 
a few weeks ago to one of the most mov- 
ing narratives that I ever heard in my 
life: the narrative of a Bluejacket told 
in an English railway carriage of what 
he had seen at Smyrna. He said that 
as the Turks came into Smyrna, the 
Bluejackets on his gunboat were lined 
up and warned on no account to inter- 
fere or betray any partisanship; that 
the Turks then came in and deliberately 
and cold-bloodedly massacred women 
and children, while the men on the 
gunboat looked on and cried with 
humiliation because they could not 
intervene. The men, he said, begged 
to be allowed to fire and with difficulty 
refrained from mutiny when permis- 
sion was repeatedly refused. 

We know in Great Britain and we 
appreciate fully the horror of these 
barbarities, but we know that they are 
the outcome of the hereditary feuds 


with which the Near East is always 
vibrating and that though it is easy to 
involve yourself in these feuds, it is a 
very difficult matter to extricate your- 
self from them. 


REMEMBRANCE OF RACE 
PREEMINENCE 


That horrible massacre of the Turks 
to which I have referred can be paral- 
leled in history by any number of other 
massacres. Unfortunately, it is not a 
question of light and dark. You do not 
find the Turks always horrible and the 
Christian races always reasonable and 
serene. The Christians, too, have their 
hereditary feuds; they, too, have their 
massacres. In the brain of every one 
of these nationalities is a remembrance 
of some historic moment when his race 
was preéminent in that part of the 
world. And one reason why any sort 
of compromise between them is so 
difficult is that each of them postulates 
or cherishes claims which cannot be 
honored without upsetting all the rest. 
That is one reason why we think that 
intervention is dangerous and unprom- 
ising. 


Economic DIFFERENCES 


The other reason why, so far as the 
British Labor Movement is concerned, 
there is no wish to intervene by force of 
arms is this: We believe that, notwith- 
standing ‘these hereditary hates, the 
key to the Near Eastern trouble is not | 
to be found in the Near East, but is to 
be found in the differences, and chiefly 
in the economic differences, of the 
Great Powers of the world. 

What was the precise matter on 
which England and France went apart? 
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An InvernationaL Economic Poricy 


Was it not very largely a question of 
Near Eastern markets and of trad- 
ing possibilities? Is it not true that 
because of the divergent interests to 
which the powers of Europe have al- 
ways had in the Near East, the coun- 
tries of the East have never had a 
chance of working out their troubles as 
otherwise they might have done? 
There has been interference by Russia, 
Austria, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, and, if there had been any possi- 
bility that the Near East was likely to 
settle down into neighborliness and 
agreement, it would have been frus- 
trated by intervention of some kind 
from one or the other of those govern- 
ments. The Labor Party’s view is 
that you can only get agreement in the 
Near East when the countries that 
constitute the League of Nations are 
agreed and resign the hope, which 
animates them now, of stealing an 
advantage over one another and get- 
ting this or that economic concession 
from which their competitors are de- 
barred. 


CoGPERATION AND EQUALITY 


In short, the position of the British 
Labor Party is that the League of Na- 
tions should have an economic policy, 
and that this economic policy should 
involve the removal of economic ban- 
ners and equality of trade conditions 
and ensure to all nations equal treat- 
ment and equal use of the raw materials 
of the world. In regard to the Near 
East and to all exploitable territories, 
the British Labor Party stands for the 
international regulation of loans and 
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concessions and the safeguarding of 
such territories from unfair treatment 
or monopolization by particular in- 
terests of nations. Unless the League 
of Nations adopts or imposes this prin- 
ciple on the world it cannot be very 
long before you will have another war. 
If one country is monopolizing an area 
or a raw material and saying, “This 
territory or this material is reserved for 
the benefit of my nationals,” and if 
another country imposes a high pro- 
tective tariff designed to exclude 
foreign commodities and the excluded 
countries retaliate, is not that a condi- 
tion in which there can be no deep or 
enduring peace? Such a state of affairs 
will poison the whole world and bring 
war. 

Therefore the Labor Movement 
pleads for a reorganization of the world 
on principles of coöperation and equal- 
ity and on the basis, however ideal- 
istic it may appear, that we are not so 
much Turks, or Greeks, or Americans, 
or Frenchmen or Englishmen, as we 
are human beings inhabiting a world 
that is not given to groups of us, but to 
all of us. 

I cannot explain here, in the short 
limits of this article, how in my view 
some of the difficulties in the way of 
such a policy might be removed. All I 
can do is to say that, however imper- 
fectly, the members of the Labor Party 
in Great Britain are holding up this 
ideal, are telling the peoples of the 
world that it is the right ideal and are 
consecrating themselves, whether any- 
body likes it or not, to the service of 
this ideal and to nothing less than that. 


Foreign Investments and Peace 


By Wiu11aM S. CULBERTSON 
United States Tariff Commission 


NE of the most striking, probably 
the most striking, economic 
phenomenon of the last fifty years has 
been the accumulation of capital, 
particularly in those industrial coun- 
tries which were affected by that 
great movement known as the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

In 1914 the foreign investments of 
Great Britain were estimated at about 
$20,000,000,000; of France between 
$8,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000; 
Germany about $5,000,000,000; with 
smaller amounts for some of the less- 
er European countries. The United 
States had ‘not yet become an exporter 
of capital in a very large sense of that 
word. Since 1914, however, we have 
become the great money market of the 
world, and that fact is one of the dom- 
inant factors in our economic situation. 
In addition, our industries are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in foreign 
markets and in sources of raw mate- 
rials. 


CLASSES OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


(1) The proper consideration of for- 
eign investments, or the export of cap- 
ital, as it has sometimes been called, 
necessitates the making of certain classi- 
fications. In the first place, the prob- 
lem is directly related to the political 
status of the borrowing countries. 
. Great amounts of capital have been 
invested in countries with stable gov- 
ernments. In this case it is simply a 
question of a commercial enterprise 
with no political implications arising 
therefrom. Great Britain mvested 
enormous sums of capital in American 
and Argentine railroads. In more 
recent times the most striking instance 


of that kind is the export of enormous 
quantities of American capital to 
Canada and it’s investment there in the 
industries and the natural resources 
of that country. 

T would like to pause a moment just 
to call attention to a number of the 
motives which led to the export of this 
capital to Canada. Canada has a high 
protective tariff and it became desir- 
able from the point of view of many of 
our industries to be inside this wall. 
This they accomplished by building . 
Canadian factories for the purpose of 
supplying that market with goods. 
Moreover, Canadian products receive 
tariff preference in certain parts of the 
British Empire. ‘When an American 
establishment received an order from 
some market where preference was 
granted to Canadian products, they 
exported it from their Canadian fac- 
tory rather than from the one located 
in the United States. Then, in a 
number of cases, capital went to 
Canada in order to be near the source 
of raw material. The great paper 
industry is a good example of this. 
With these investments, as I say, no 
particular political problem arose; the 
enterprise was purely commercial. 

(2) However, a very different situa- 
tion arises when we come to capital in- 
vested in the so-called dependent parts 
of the world—that is, capital invested 
in countries whose governments are too 
weak to exercise effective control and 
where external influences may, when 
motives appear, play a large part, in 
determining the course of events. I 
need but mention a number of the 
examples where that situation arose. 
The case of Egypt, where the interven- 
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tion of Great Britain was largely due to 
the necessity of protecting the British 
holders of Egyptian securities, is well 
known. There is also the Bagdad 
Railroad where the political inter- 
vention of Germany ran parallel with 
German investment in that enter- 
prise. Many of the difficulties in 
Persia were due to the conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain for the right 
to exploit the resources of that area. 
In the case of China, capital has con- 
tended for investment in the develop- 
ment of the railroads, mines, forest 
resources and even in the factory oppor- 
tunities of that great country. There 
is a somewhat different problem in the 
Caribbean countries. In this case, 
money is loaned to weak governments 
by European investors with the conse- 
quent difficulties which have followed. 

(3) Capital has been exported in 
the form of loans made to governments 
for the purpose of prosecuting war. 
Loans have also been made and used 
for purposes of court extravagances 
and various objects of that type. In 
fact, a large part of the French invest- 
ment before 1914 went into fields 
which might be called non-productive 
in character. 

(4) On the other hand, there are those 
investments which are made abroad in 
productive enterprises: for the devel- 
opment of railroads, the building of 
factories and the development of the 
resources in mines and oil, for example. 
The growing significance of raw ma- 
terials is, of course, an important 
factor in this field, and capital has been 
invested in enormous quantities for 
the development of raw material re- 
sources. One of the results has been 
that governments of creditor nations 
have intervened in quite a number of 
ways*for the purpose of controlling the 
production and distribution of many 
of the important raw materials of the 
world. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The preferential export taxes on 
hides exported from India, has, of 
course, been a very important factor in 
connection with the American con- 
sumption of hides, because two-thirds 
of the export tax of 15 per cent was 
remitted when these hides were ex- 
ported, with a guarantee that they 
would be tanned within the British 
Empire. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that this preferential feature was 
discontinued on the Ist of April, and 
there is now simply a flat export tax of 
5 per cent on hides exported from 
India. However, there still exists a 
number of those preferential export 
taxes. For example, a preferential 
export tax on tin ore exported from the 
Federated Malay States still prac- 
tically excludes the American con- 
sumer of tin ore from that important 
supply. 

In addition to export taxes, which 
are fairly numerous in various back- 
ward areas of the world, there are 
various kinds of embargoes and gov- 
ernment restrictions for the purpose of 
maintaining for producers in given 
areas supplies of important raw ma- 
terials. 

In the field of finance are found 
the most striking cases of control. 
There are, for example, the great con- . 
cessions for oil and the development of 
mineral resources. Then there are 
two other interesting groups. The 
combinations of buyers for the purpose 
of controlling certain supplies of raw 
material form one group. Before 1914 
the German metal combine attempted 
to control, and to some extent did 
control, the purchase of copper in the 
United States and of various kinds of 
metal in Australia. Then there are 
the famous Han-yeh-ping contracts 
for the supply to Japan of the iron 
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which is produced at Hankow. 
There, by means of long-term con- 
tracts, the buyers of iron in Japan 
completely control the local supply of 
that important raw material. It is 
reported also that the supply of gutta- 
percha, the essential raw material for 
making submarine cables, is under 
British control through a series of 
contracts with the producers in the 
East Indies. 

' Combinations of producers form the 
second group. ‘That is, the producers 
organize and, by means of financial 
control, govern the distribution of the 
material which they produce. There 
is the sisal combine in Yucatan, the 
nitrate combine in Chile, and the rub- 
ber association in the Federated Malay 
States which has recently caused so 
much concern among the consumers of 
rubber in the United States. 


Pusiic Pouicres as TO CAPITAL 
EXPORT 


Three policies have been pursued by 
governments with reference to the 
capital exports of their nationals. In 
the first place, there is the laissez faire 
attitude, which is typified by that of 
Mr. Bryan when he was Secretary of 
State—simply saying to our investors, 
“When you go abroad you have to 
take your own chances.” That policy 
has one of two results. It may en- 
tirely eliminate American nationals 
from any important field of develop- 
ment abroad, because if they do not 
have some protection from their gov- 
ernment, they cannot compete with 
those nationals of countries which do 
afford protection in such situations. 
Or, if the American investor is the only 
one in the field the tendency will be, on 
account of the risk, to make the rate of 
interest so high that it will be a tremen- 
dous burden to the native people who 
are endeavoring to develop their re- 
sources by means of borrowing foreign 
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capital. In addition, .complications 
may arise and intervention become 
necessary. 

In the next place, we have the policy 
which has been referred to as the im- 
perialistic policy. Notice that the 
word “imperialism” is very loosely 
used. In the field of foreign invest- 
ment, imperialism really means a 
deliberate use by the creditor nation of 
the foreign investments of its nationals 
for the purpose of promoting national 
aims and national ends. It was 
charged that the chief motive back of 
the Bagdad Railroad was the political 
objective of Germany in her attempt to 
get to the East. It was charged in the 
case of the South Manchurian Rail- 
road that the chief objective was the 
desire of Japan to penetrate into 
Manchuria. Whatever the case may 
be in those instances, that is what 
should be meant when we use the term 
imperialistic. It is the case of “the 
good old rule, the simple plan that 
they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can.” 
That’s what I mean when I use’ the 
word “imperialism.” 

In the third place, we have the policy 
of the open door or equality of treat- 
ment. It is a traditional policy of the 
American Government. The present 
Secretary of State has emphasized it, 
particularly in his recent statements. 
I suppose the best definition of the 
principle of the open door in inter- 
national law is the definition given in 
the Nine Power Treaty adopted at the 
time of the Arms Conference. This 
Treaty laid down definitions which are 
to guide in the application of the open 
door. 

Mr. Hughes in his New Haven 
address further stated that the prin- 
ciple of the open door as understood 
by him was not applicable merely to 
China, but that it was universally 
applicable to similar situations through- 
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out the world. That now seems to be 
the tendency in the Government; 
that is, to develop the principle of the 
open door not only with reference to 
China, to which it has been tradition- 
ally applicable, but throughout other 
similar areas where the same situations 
arise. 

In my judgment, any adequate 
economic program for peace must 
face this problem of foreign invest- 
ment, particularly as it bears upon the 
subject of raw materials and their 
equitable distribution among the na- 
tions of the earth. Thus, we come to 
the very practical question as to what 
is to be done about it. 


Function OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES 


I believe that, since the world is 
composed of nations, it is the duty of 
nations, and of the United States in 
particular, to solve all problems that 
it possibly can solve by means of 
negotiation between nations. We, 
therefore, get to the question of com- 
mercial treaties. After the war we 
found ourselves with a commercial 
treaty structure which was ill adapted 
to the economic conditions of the new 
world in which we find ourselves. 
The terms of treaties were antiquated 
and there was the necessity of re- 
making or.re-vamping the whole com- 
mercial treaty structure. 

In that field particularly we find 
opportunities, of which we must avail 
ourselves, to solve some of these very 
difficult questions. To safeguard our 
supply of raw materials we must have 
equal rights of prospecting and of 
developing and controlling the world’s 
resources. In a good many cases 
the, guarantee of most-favored-nation 
treatment in commercial treaties is not 
sufficient. We must have a guarantee 
of national treatment. Often these 
supplies of raw materials (particularly 
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in the case of great tropical plantations) 
are controlled by one political unit, 
and, if we cannot buy in a free market 
with the nationals of the country 
which controls that raw material, we 
are in difficulty. 

Moreover, we must have immunity 
from certain kinds of government 
restrictions. If Americans owned all 
the sisal plantations in Yucatan, all 
the- rubber of the Federated Malay 
States, and all the nitrate deposits of 
Chile, such ownership would not save 
our manufacturers and consumers 
from the effect of state policies which 
charge higher prices to Americans 
than to other consumers, or which 
force up the price by restricting the 
quantity to be exported, or which levy 
unduly high export duties. 

Our commercial treaties then, in 
addition to guaranteeing to us national 
treatment in certain cases, should in 
my judgment guarantee us against 
excessive export taxes, even if they are 
applicable to all consumers. A stipu- 
lation that the export tax on raw 
materials coming to the United States 
should not exceed 10 per cent is an 
example of what I mean. That is not 
an unknown feature in some com- 
mercial treaties today. In addition, 
we might obtain, through the nego- 
tiation of commercial treaties, a pro- 
vision that raw materials exported 
from plantations which are developed 
by American capital should not be 
subject to excessive export taxes. 


A ConFERENCE NEEDED 


These, of course, are examples of 
what may be done by commercial 
treaty negotiations which provide the 
first opportunity for an effort toward 
the settlement of these problems. 
However, after we have accomplished 
all that may be done in that field, 
there still remain outstanding some of 
the most difficult questions in connec- . 
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tion with the investment of capital 
and the problems arising therefrom. 
We really need to be practical about it. 
A conference similar to the Arms Con- 
ference should be. called, to take up 
these questions which arise in connec- 
tion. with the investment of capital, 
preferential tariff rates, and the supply 
of raw materials, and to lay down 
definite rules for the guidance of na- 
tions in that particular field. 

In the President’s address on April 
24 he spoke particularly of the World 
Court, but one of the features of the 
address that interested me more was 
this: He said that in addition to the 
World Court he was sympathetic with 
- the idea of 
voluntary conference of nations out of 
which could be expected a clarified and 
codified international law to further assure 
peace under the law, and bring nations 
that understanding which is ever the first 
and best guarantor of peace. 


Foreign investment is, in my judg- 
ment, distinctly a field in which we 
might have an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of laying down 
definite rules to guide nations in their 
relations with one another. For ex- 
ample, a more definite and explicit 
definition of the principle of the open 
door as it affects capital is necessary. 
We use that term rather loosely. 
When you come to problems like that 
of the Chester concession, which is now 
being so widely discussed in the press, 
such questions arise as: What is the 
relation of the open door to monopoly; 
where does the open door leave off and 
the closed door begin? 


FREEDOM FOR EXPLORATION 


In the case of materials such as 
minerals and oil, the supply of which is 
exhaustible and spread out irregularly 
under the earth’s surface, a great deal 
of prospecting is necessary to discover 
the supply. In my judgment, we 
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ought to have practically universal 
freedom of exploration for these raw 
materials among the nations of the 
world. ‘The grants for this exploration 
should be over a very wide area in 
order to tempt money to go in and in- 
vest in the task. Then, after a limited 
period of time, the work of exploitation 
should be limited to a much smaller 
and more definite area, such as can be 
exploited with the capital on hand 
and within a reasonable time. There 
ought to be an equitable division of 
concessions which are monopolistic. 
An unlimited concession covering a 
whole province gives the concession- 
aire a monopoly which enables him to 
control all the activities within that 
area. The principle of the open door, 
justly applied, demands that there 
must be something in the nature of an 
equitable distribution of these con- 
cessions which are monopolistic in 
character. I think this is a principle 
which has not yet been fully developed 
or fully considered by those who speak 
of it. 


PROVISION FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
CONFERENCE RULES 


A conference such as the one pro- 
posed may lay down certain definite 
rules and certain principles affecting 
the distribution of raw materials or the 
equitable access to them, but this is 
not enough. Unless the conference 
establishes some kind of machinery 
for the application of those rules to 
particular cases, it is likely to result 
in failure. Perhaps the World Court 
would supply that need. In the case 
of the Arms Conference a Board of 


. Reference was established to which 


cases arising under the open door 
principle in China are to be referred. 
Some such machinery as that is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to work 
out an adequate solution of these in- 
ternational problems. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND PEACE 


Now just a word in conclusion as 
to the consequences following from the 
investment of capital in so-called back- 
ward areas of the world. When a na- 
tion exports capital there goes with it 
the material organization, the political 
philosophy and the social principles of 
the exporting country, and that, as you 
well’ know, has brought a clash between 
the Western and the Eastern point of 
view. In many of the Oriental coun- 
tries this conflict is one of those diffi- 
cult problems which underlie the whole 
question now under discussion, and 
one which must be recognized if we are 
going to reach a peaceful solution of 
this difficult question. 

In the second place, when capital is 
exported to a country like India or 
China, it tends to industrialize that 
people. It tends to develop the in- 
dustries along lines similar to the in- 
dustries in the Occidental countries 
and therefore ultimately raises com- 
petition between the debtor and credi- 
tor nations. You have an example in 
India. This country has developed 
the cotton industry to the point where 
it is seriously competing with the cotton 
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industry of Great Britain in certain 
grades, and where it is now asking pro- 
tection against the cotton mills of 
Lancashire. 

In the next place, the export of 
capital often leads to exploitation of 
the native people. The exploitation 
of native peoples in the Congo, about 
which we heard a number of decades 
ago in the press, is a conspicuous and 
well-known example. It raises the 
question as to what obligation the 
Western people have toward native 
peoples and it has led in a number of 
cases to conventions for their protec- 
tion. 

Finally, the export capital leads to 
the clash between the different export- 
ing countries in these so-called out- 
lying areas of the earth, and I suspect 
that a great many of the motives back 
of the building of armaments during 
the latter part of the 19th century 
arose directly and indirectly from the 
export of capital. Certainly, it under- 
lies the great problem which we are 
considering, and if we are to have an 
economic foundation of peace this 
problem must be met and solved. 


= Reservations as to the Near Eastern Question 


By Atsrert BusuneLL Hart, Px.D. 
Harvard University 


OR a thorough understanding of 

the Near Eastern question, we 
must at the outset realize that it has 
been an issue affecting the interest of 
mankind and the maintenance of Eu- 
ropean civilization for 2,500 years. 
The first great clash between the East 
and West came on that fateful day, 
B.C. 500, when an Athenian body of 
troops marched up into the country, 
attacked Sardis, plundered and burned 
the city and then retired, thus bring- 
ing down upon themselves the wrath 
of the Eastern potentate, at that time 
the Great King of Persia. 

‘We must also take into account 
that the present status of the Eastern 
question is over 600 years old. The 
struggle for the control of the dividing 
line, the water boundary, between 
Asia and Europe is older than the 
Turkish domination, the Turkish 
Empire, the Turkish race. Do we 
appreciate that the latest phase, the 
present serious crisis, which is in es- 
sence the question of the participation 
of an Asiatic power in European af- 
fairs, its control of European territory, 
its status as a member of the family 
of European nations, is now more 
than 100 years old and still un- 
solved? 

To discuss this vast complex of 
questions I feel myself especially 
fitted, as an entirely impartial person, 
whose mind is free from prejudice of 
any sort, except that I consider the 
Turks to be absolutely unfitted to be 
ranked and associated with civilized 
nations as an equal! I shall briefly 
touch on four different aspects of the 
present controversy: First, the ques- 
tion of the Turks as a world power; 


second, as an Asiatic power; third, as 
a European power; and fourth, as a 
would-be world power, especially 
interwoven with the present difficul- 
ties of Europe and of the world. 

I am a world citizen, interested in 
all the countries and all the peoples on 
the globe. I share in the American 
mterest in those races which are at- 
tempting to make themselves better, 
to put themselves on a higher plane of 
civilization. Therefore, J am es- 
pecially interested in the claim of the 
Turks that they are to be received as 
one of the families of civilized nations, 
such as we usually speak of as the 
Western group, the nations having 
Western civilization. 


Waart Have Tury Done? 


What is the Turkish claim to en- 
trance? Their immediate claim is 
simply that they say they want to be 
received. What do they bring with 
them to show that they are suited to 
world citizenship? What have they 
contributed to the civilization of the 
world? The Arabs have been great 
scientists; we have had Arabic litera- 
ture and Moorish architecture. 
What have the Turks ever produced 
in literature or in art? What great 
buildings have ever been constructed 
by Turkish architects? What great 
poems have the Turks ever written to 
ilustrate the history of human 
thought? What have they done in 
science or in medicine? We have had 
great Arabic physicians; the ‘Arabs 
were the channels through ‘which 
Greek learning came down to our times. 
What have the Turks had to transmit 
and what have they transmitted? 
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RESERVATIONS AS TO THE NEAR Eastern QUESTION 


What have they shown in the sci- 
sce of government? We are told 
10w of a Turkish Republic, of a Turk- 
sh Assembly. Never in the six hun- 
ired years of the history of the Turks 
1as there ever been a genuine elective 
assembly. It is a military despotism, 
10w, last year, for six hundred years. 
There was an attempt at popular 
zovernment under the Young Turks; 
an assembly was elected and came 
together, and then it appeared that 
the members wanted to vote, they 
wanted to take action which was not 
acceptable to the Sultan of the time. 
Therefore, that assembly ceased to be. 
What is the evidence that there is at 
this moment anything resembling an 
assembly of members chosen by a 
fair open vote of actual voters? 
What do the Turks know of suffrage? 
What do they know of taxation? 
We have just heard something of 
their system of taxation. The Turk- 
ish system is the ancient Asiatic sys- 
tem. of robbery, taking everything 
they can from the average taxpayer 
that will leave him alive in the inter- 
val, so that they can collect from him 
next year. Yet the Turks want to be 
received on equal terms with those 
who for a thousand years have been 
striving to perfect themselves in the 
science of government, those whose 
civilization the Turks have been for 
centuries trying to pull down. 


As an Astatic POWER 


In the second place, the Turks are 
an Asiatic race. They claim a right to 
govern Asia. They had an empire in 
1914 which has been smashed to 
pieces. The Arabs revolted when the 


war broke out, and they are now a` 


separate kingdom. The people of 
Mesopotamia, whatever they are, cer- 
tainly are not Turks, and they do not 
love the Turks, and apparently prefer 
to have. their own government. The 
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people of Syria hate the Turks almost 
as much as. they hate the French who 
are now occupying their country; and 
we know how the Greeks and Arme- 
nians feel towards the Turks. That is 
to say, even as an Asiatic power, after 
six centuries of empire the Turks must 
confess failure. They have satisfied 
no race except the Turks. The non- © 
Turkish subjects are all against them. 
They have always been against them, 
and for the best of reasons—because 
of the atrocious character of the Turk- 
ish Government. 

It may be said, however, that Turk- 
ish government is only an Asiatic ques- 
tion. We do not interfere with judi- 
cial torture in China or the frightful 
prisons of Mongolia, or the ancient 
Persian system of impalement. We 
cannot go out over the world trying to 
keep.other governments from torturing 
their citizens. That is true, but there 
are other great Asiatic powers which 
have made a success of government. 
There is Japan, there is China—dis- 
turbed and always enduring. There 
is also a possible independent future 
India. Turkey does not count in 
population, in fibre or in policy with 
those nations. The Turks are not fit 
to govern an Asiatic people, and least 
of all themselves. We talk about the 
invasion of the rights of the Greeks 
and the Armenians; but the poor 
peasant, and the fair to middling Turk 
doubtless has suffered as much from 
misgovernment by the men of his own 
race as the so-called dependent races. 


As A EUROPEAN POWER 


In the third place, consider the Turks 
as a European power. I blush to 
remember that the Turks within a few 
months actually advanced their troops 
westward and laid their hands on 
territory that was occupied by Eu- 
ropeans. ‘They repeated, on a small 
scale, what they began to do in the 
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year 1300, when they first crossed into 
Europe. What a frightful scourge 
and danger to Europe—marching up, 
pushing up century after century. 
After four centuries they got to the 
gates of Vienna and all but took it. 
They overran Hungary; we have 
heard something lately about the de- 
population of territory by the Turks, 
but that is nothing new. When they 
were finally driven out of Hungary 
only about two hundred years ago, 
they left in that country a population 
of 2,000,000, of which only 1,000,000 
was Hungarian; a country which in 
1914 was supporting a population in 
comfort and plenty of over 20,000,000. 
Wherever the Turks set their foot they 
brutalized European civilization. If 
you go to Corfu you will say, “What 
a, handsome set of people, they look like 
Greeks.” That is because the Turks 
never got to Corfu; but in the mainland 
and the islands where the Turks have 
set their foot they ground the people— 
Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians, Hunga- 
rians, Roumanians, Croats—into the 
dust. 

I remember speaking with a Bul- 
garian friend ten years ago when I was 
in Sofia—he was brought up as a young 
man under the Turks—and I said to 
him, “What is your complaint of the 
Turks? Why didn’t you like them?” 
“Why didn’t we?” he said. “ When- 
ever a young man appeared who looked 
as though he might become a popular 
leader, the Turks cut off his head. 
That’s why.” And yet we are told 
that the grandsons of the same people 
are now a reformed and changed and 
chastened folk, who are going to sit 
down quietly and peacefully and 
. mercifully, not only in their own con- 
tinent but againin Europe. Be not de- 
ceived upon .that point. The Eu- 
ropean Turk is a Near Eastern Ku 
Klux Klan. 

From a Christian viewpoint we have 
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all heard of that great factor called 
moral persuasion, or better, the general 
effect of raising the standards of man- 
kind and encouraging our belief in 
peaceful issues of conflicts. A vast 
power is involved. The American 
missionaries in Turkey have done a 
great work, a noble work of civiliza- 
tion. It has gone on a hundred years, 
and has been, as in China, one of the 
great educating, uplifting influences of 
our time. Just how many Moslem 
Turks have ever been converted to 
Christianity in that hundred years 
within the Turkish Empire? More 
than ten and a good deal less than five 
hundred! Many of the Christians, 
especially the Armenians and Greeks, 
who have a system of Christianity, 
were willing to accept what they 
thought was a somewhat higher re- 
ligious system—not very different 
from what they were accustomed to. 
But the missionary’s job with Greeks 
and Armenians is over. The Turk 
does not want him. He may put up 
with him, but he does not want him, 
and there are no longer any Armenians 
or Greeks to be converted within the 
The Turks have 
seen to that. They claim to come into 
the fellowship of Christian nations be- 
cause they have exterminated a race 
far superior to themselves in culture, 
in religion, in history, and in all that 
goes to make up a nation; and have 
thus put an end to those outcries about 
massacres. Everybody has now been 


. massacred who was in the way of the 


Turk! 


As A Wortp POWER 


As to the fourth point—the Turks as 
a world power, participants in world 
conferences, and that sort of thing. 
The question has been raised, why is it 
that the Turks have “come back”; 
why is it that they show so much more 
spirit than they did at the end of the 
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war, when they seemed to be com- 
pletely beaten? It is not because the 
Turks are a great people. It is suff- 
ciently explained elsewhere in this 
volume how the Turks came to beat 
the Greeks—because they had French 
and Italian munitions. Apparently the 
Greeks had lost touch with anybody’s 
munitions. You call that a victory of 
Turkish civilization over Christian 
civilization? No, it is a victory of 
French and Italian civilization, if you 
like, over Greek civilization—those 
European powers acting through the 
unspeakable Turk to destroy our 
brethren. 


Aut Arrer THE SPOILS 


Why is it that the great powers 
kow-tow to the Turks? Why is it that 
at Lausanne Mustafa Kemal slashed 
his whip over the heads of the delegates 
sitting around like dogs in a circus, 
saying, “Here, speak! If you won't 
speak [ll give your piece of. meat to 
another dog.” At the bottom, meat is 
the real issue. The European nations 
are all tied up with spoil taken from 
the defunct or supposedly defunct 
Turkish Empire. The French have 
Syria—the Lord knows why they want 
Syria. Probably because Emperor 
Napoleon wanted it and did not get it; 
the Republic has thus put some- 
thing over the Empire, so to speak. 
The French have Syria.and also the 
enmity apparently of every Syrian. 
They are Aeon hated, and when 
the right time comes there, there will 
be a revolution with absolute certainty. 
The English occupy Mesopotamia. 
What is their claim? Why, they 
brought soldiers from India and con- 
quered it. The British, as well as 
France and Italy, came out of the war 
with vast spoils—with more spoils than 
they ever got out of any previous war. 
Like France, like Russia, England took 
territory because she wanted it. 
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I have heard the Turk called by an 
officer in an American army who has 
been out there, “the best man in 
Europe,” better than all the rest, 
because he gets his way. How does he 
get his way? By saying, “Here, Ill 
give you a concession; and PIl give you 
a concession too, if you'll be good” — 
balancing one nation against the other. 
The truth is that the rise of the Turk 
is due to the selfishness and greed of 
European powers. Great Britain, 
France and Italy are all trying to cut 
pieces out of the corpse of the Turkish 
Empire; and when the corpse squirms 
they all say, “Dear me, I didn’t really 
mean it,” and yet they adhere to what 
they have taken. 


THE CHESTER BUSINESS 


No use in trying to blink at this issue. 
The present active great powers have 
frightful responsibilities all over the 
world, and yet would deliberately add 
to them in the Near East. Iam thank- 
ful we Americans have few such re- 
sponsibilities. If the Turk has his way 
we shall have plenty; and please ob- 
serve the Turk is now trying to bribe 
the American people with concessions. 
That is what this Admiral Chester 
business means. It can mean nothing 
else, “Here, we will give you an op- 
portunity to make money out of oil, 
and whatnot, provided you won't 
interfere with our game.” That is a 
terribly dangerous business for the 
United States. If we get concessions, 
we must follow them and protect them. 
The present Turks do not look very far 
ahead. The more concessions they 
give, the more opportunities they offer 
to other nations to meddle in their 
affairs. Lord forbid that the United 
States should be called upon to send 
troops into Turkey simply to protect 
interests which at the present moment 
do not exist! 

I was told yesterday by a gentleman 
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who had recently been out there, that 
he had driven his government truck 
over a line of railroad in northern Asia 
Minor that was built by French capital. 
The money was raised in France, but 
when the war came on the road was not 
completed. That line is included in 
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the Chester concession to the United 
States, and after we have received it 
and completed it, who knows but the 
Turk will include it in a concession to 
Russia? Where does the United States 
come in and where does isolation come 
in, under such a concession? 


The Powder Magazine of Europe—The Near East 


By CAPTAIN Avex AARoNsoaNn, D. S. O. 


General Staff Field-Marshall Allenby; Author “With the Turks in Palestine,” Editor 
“Dvor Hoyom” and Palestine Weekly 


DO not speak of the Near East ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of a diplo- 

mat. Having no training or qualifica- 
tion as such, I find consolation in the 
fact that professional politicians and 
diplomats have always one point in 
common with the rest of the humble 
mortals—they have to wait and see 
how their theories work out in practice. 

I crave your indulgence to let me 
tell you of this question in the measure 
of what I know of it by first-hand 
knowledge and through actual and 
personal contact—alas, too actual and 
too personal a contact indeed! 

I was born and I grew up in Palestine 
under the Crescent. I was in the Tur- 
kish Army, and then in the armies that 
fought Turkey. I think I am justified 
in stating that I have seen both sides 
of the question. I know of both poli- 
cies, and while it is perhaps difficult to 
say which is the entirely honest one, I 
may, in all sincerity, endeavor to tell 
you which of the two is the less dis- 
honest. 


PROMINENCE OF TURKISH QUESTION 


It is not possible to talk of the Near 
East without at once touching the 
Turkish question. No matter from 
whatever viewpoint, whatever source, 
or whatever authority you like to deal 
with, the fact remains that at the bot- 
tom of the Near East you find the Turk. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to look back upon the Near 
East which saw the enslavement and 
the struggle for independence of such 
countries as Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, 
Albania, Macedonia, Greece, etc. We 
are living in an age which makes us 
callous and we have no time for horrors 


or human miseries of the past, though 
it be a very recent past. But even in 
dealing with the actual phases of the 
Near East, you find how utterly im- 
possible it is to disassociate it from the 
Turkish question. 

It is almost unanimously known, at 
least by those who have an interest in 
the Near East question, that the out- 
break of the great disastrous World 
War was also due to conditions created 
by the Turkish question in the Balkans. 
For a long time enlightened thinkers 
and statesmen of the world have said 
that European peace will never be se- 
cured unless the Turkish situation is 
settled once for all. 

When the Turks joined the Central 
Powers during .the Great War, the 
instinctive and the unanimous feeling 
among the Allies was that, whatever 
the outcome of the war might be, in 
case of victory to the Allies, Turkey 
would have to be made harmless for a 
long time to come. 

In their Note of January 10, 1917, 
the Allies included in their war aims 
“the freeing of the populations sub- 
jected to the bloody tyranny of the Turks.” 
On the signing of the Armistice, No- 
vember 11, 1918, the Turkish Army 
was as completely defeated as any 
army could be. Those of us who have 
fought in this war with the hope that 
it would bring freedom and peace to 
that panting, bleeding piece of human- 
ity of the Near East, were strong in 
our faith that the dominion of the 
Turks was broken for good and that 
at last the Near East, from Constan- 
tinople to Jerusalem, would again be 
regenerated into prosperity and en- 
lightenment. 
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" But alas! The millions of soldiers 
who fought and were ready to die for 
an ideal had no power to express the 
terms for the realization of this ideal, 
and our old friends—the politicians 
and the diplomats—were left again to 
give unadulterated happiness to man- 
kind in the form of treaties and con- 
ventions! 


Was Ir Armistice Day? 


It was your good fortune in America, 
as well as those who were at the time 
in Europe, to celebrate Armistice Day 
as a day of great realization which 
thrilled and exalted above and beyond 
the horrible experiences of a war-af- 
flicted world of yesterday. But that 
memorable day found me in Aleppo, 
in northern Syria, and it was hard to 
don a holiday feeling. It was hard to 
look forward to the glorious sunset of 
peace and happiness. To us, there, 
the very rising of the sun was red with 
blood—the blood of Armenians and 
other non-Moslem people whose death 
warrant was not reprieved by that 
magic day—Armistice Day! 

Oh, that I had the time and the 
talent for word painting to give you a 
picture of the misery of the Armenians 
fleeing destruction and dishonor, of 
the ghastly nightmare of people who 
have seen the abomination of desola- 
tion! The mere fact of stopping hos- 
tilities on all the fronts had not 
brought a change in the fate of those 
people who, as civilians, were continu- 
ally subjected to the sword of exter- 
mination wielded by the Turk in 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, etc. 

Would that such a noble figure as 
that of the late Sir Mark Sykes could 
appear before you and tell you what 
he saw with his eyes! I had the honor 
to be with this modern knight when, 
in spite of orders from the War 
Office in London, he risked his life 
alone in an armored car, through ter- 
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rible roads, in stormy nights, to hasten 
from Aleppo to Aintab, to stop the 
massacres of Armenians there, and, 
though alone and without the support 
of bayonets, just through his sheer 
courage and flaming faith, he succeeded 
in searing the whole Aintab Turkish 
community, and thus stop, for a while, 
the massacres of Armenians. 

I realize that this is digressing from 
the purport of this article, but it is 
very difficult to repress reminiscences 
and convictions when you talk on a 
subject which has become enshrouded 
in ignorance of facts. 


MustaFrFa KEMAL 


The same Mustafa Kemal who is 
now hailed by everybody as the cham- 
pion of liberty and freedom, the 
same Kemal evacuated Aleppo before 


.the British troops entered it before the 


Armistice. The General Headquarters 
Intelligence, of which I had the honor 
of being a member, has found a docu- 
ment written and signed by the hand 
of this Kemal, in which he ordered his 
rear guard, before evacuating Aleppo, 
to burn the city and exterminate its 
inhabitants, if necessary, before allow- 
ing the British forces to enter it. 

I know that what I am stating is a 
serious and important allegation, but 
I do it with the full realization of my 
responsibility. The splendid British 
officer, Captain Evan McCrury, has 
forwarded this document to Lord 
Allenby’s Headquarters, and I have no 
doubt that it could be found in the 
archives of that most impenetrable of 
all antiquities, the War Office, provided 
it found its Lord Carnavon. 

The army headed by Mustafa 
Kemal was to disarm and surrender 
its war equipment and material, ac- 
cording to the paragraphs of the Ar- 
mistice, but Mustafa Kemal, an able 
adept of Turkish evasive diplomacy, 
began to dilly-dally with the British | 
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authorities, while all the time rushing 
off towards Anatolia regiment after 
regiment, fully equipped, thus forming 
the nucleus of the army which, subse- 
quently, made him the power he is now. 

I remember the repeated entreaties 
with the War Office of Captain Mc- 
Crury, suggesting the immediate arrest 
of this Turkish general, but the 
drunkenness of peace made it impos- 
sible for responsible authorities to 
look into the future that held such po- 
tential factors for further calamities. 


Lack or Harmony AMonG ALLIES 


The Turkish Nationalist Movement, 
under the military leadership of Mus- 
tafa Kemal, is too recent a develop- 
ment and does not need to be dwelt 
upon. But what is less known is that 
the relaxing of harmony among the 
Allied Powers began and developed 
upon the question of the Near East. 
The immediate danger which held to- 
gether the Allies during the worst 
hours, having apparently—and I pur- 
posely say apparently—disappeared, 
the time-old spirit of “catch as catch 
can” again prevailed, Promises, in- 
terests and ideals, which were the 
raison d’être of the Entente, were for- 
gotten and lost sight of. Thus France 
forgot that her success or failure in 
peace time was as virtually bound up 
in a harmonious policy with England, 
as it had been during her death strug- 
gle in war time. English statesmen 
seemed to overlook the fact that a 
complete accord was necessary with 
France in order to bring about those 
results for which the war was fought. 
Therefore we had the spectacle of France 
being forced to fight Amir Faisal and 
chase him out of Damascus, only ‘for 
him to be received with open arms by 
the British and enthroned by them as 
King of Mesopotamia. 

On the other hand, we were the sad 
witnesses of the accord made by Mr. 
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Franklin-Bouillon for the French Gov- 
ernment with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Angora, thus delivering into 
slaughter hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians and Greeks who were help- 
lessly handed over to the vindictive 
Turks, when the French troops evacu- 
ated Cilicia. 

It is a sad fact, but very human I 
suppose, which enables people to 
rise to great heights in moments of 
calamity, but which leaves these same 
people mediocre and uninspired in their 
daily humdrum life. 

It was not the military power of 
Mustafa Kemal that made Turkey 
the dictator of Europe today, but alas, 
it was the greed, the selfishness, the 
suspicion, the blindness of the Allied 
Powers which brought them into this 
position of conquered victors and 
enslaved masters. 


As it stands today, the Near East is 
like that bottle of the Thousand and 
One Nights from which the Turk, as 
the evil genie, has sprung forth. 

The long and dreary months of the 
Conference of Lausanne are nothing 
but the story of a cowered and demor- 
alized Europe struggling against a 
scarecrow, which is the making of 
Europe’s own hands. 


Tue MOSLEM SPECTRE 


Now, what is it that so scared and 
demoralized the Allied Powers in their 
attitude with the Turk? 

It is first, the knowledge that each of 
the Allied Nations has of the lack of 
harmony and unity prevailing among 
themselves; and second, the fact that 
behind the Turk, the Allied Nations 
see the spectre of a restless, menacing 
Moslem world. 

France, with her Algeria, Tunis, 
Moroceo, Syria; England, with her 
India, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine; Italy, with her Lybia and Cyre- 
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naica, all of which are Moslem coun- 
tries—France, England and Italy .are 
afraid of this Moslem spectre! They 
are separately afraid, but somehow, 
they cannot bring themselves to be 
unitedly secure. This, in my opinion, 
constitutues the Near East question. 
Only by taking into consideration the 
Moslem factor, can we approach at all 
an understanding of the tremendous 
importance which the Near East pre- 
sents. For, while Christian Europe 
was bleeding white, one nation slash- 
ing the throat of another, 250,000,000 
of Moslems, from Morocco to China, 
and from Turkestan to Congo, have 
been astir and have awakened to the 
possibilities which this weak and sui- 
cidal Europe presents. 


` Turkish DESPOTISM 


For centuries and centuries the 
Turks have ruled over Moslem coun- 
tries. During their rule these countries 
were maladministered, exploited and 
devastated, while their Moslem in- 
habitants were bullied, ground low and 
. enslaved. And yet this vast majority 
of Moslems did not rise in rebellion 
against the tyranny of the Turkish 
Government—a government of 15,- 
000,000 people (because that is all the 
Turks number). 

Do you know the reason why? 
Simply because the Turk is a follower 
of the Prophet. It matters not that 
the Turk usurped the Caliphat, that 
the Turkish Islamic garb was only 
a garb. To the Moslems of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Mo- 
rocco, Algeria or India, the tyranny of 
the Turk is more welcome than the 
most liberal and enlightened rule of 
the Christian Infidel! 

What was Egypt under the Turk? 
A Desert! The British—in spite of 
what their shortcomings may be— 
have made Egypt a prosperous, peace- 
ful country. And yet, today, if you 
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held a referendum, Egypt would call 
in the Turk rather than have the Eng- 
lish, no matter how liberal the English 
rule may be! 

The same is true of other countries. 
I could tell you of my own native 
country, of Palestine. This ancient 
country, which was flowing with milk 
and honey, what did the Turks make 
of it? A barren wilderness, a country 
where there was no justice, no police, 
no prosperity; a country afflicted by 
the most terrible of all military con- 
scriptions, a country in which its 
inhabitants were made illiterate and 
ignorant! And now this country is 
under the mandate of Great Britain. 
Two months after Lord Allenby’s 
entry into Jerusalem, he had water 
brought by pipes from the mountains 
of Hebron, 50 miles distant, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, whose water 
supply came through the cisterns of 
rain water, typhoid breeding cisterns, 
were able to enjoy fresh spring water 
in abundance. Today, 20,000 gallons 
of spring water per hour run through 
pipes into the houses of the Jerusalem 
people, and typhoid is practically 
wiped out. Railways and roads, tri- 
bunals and police, departments of 
health and agriculture, schools and 
other educational institutions, all this 
has been brought into the country by 
British rule during the last few years. 

Do you think that the Moslem in- 
habitants of Palestine are satisfied? 
No. They would welcome the Turk 
back with open arms. 


Pan-Isiam! 


Is it because the Crescent is in any 
way overshadowed by the Cross? 
Have the Moslems in Palestine less 
religious liberty than under the Turk? 
Are they subjected to military con- 
scription? Is the honor of their 
womenfolk endangered? No. It is 
simply because of that potential factor 
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which is hardly realized by the Wes- 
tern World, and this factor is: Islam! 
And here you have that complicated 
and interesting paradox: The Turk 
was the most successful tamer of the 
Moslem movement. Today, liberated 
of the Turk, Islam becomes a powerful 
and imminent menace to the Western 
World. The ex-dominator and tamer 
of Islam, the Turk, is found today as 
the champion and the chief of the pan- 
Islam movement. 

There is hardly a country, populated 
by Moslems, in which you will not find 
an intense manifestation of the pan- 
Islam aspirations. Not only are the 
Moslems themselves stirred up and 
-encouraged to pan-Islam consciousness, 
but the millions of blacks in Africa 
are being gradually won over by 
Senussi missionaries who are the most 
successful proselyters in the world. 

While the Western World is at times 
inclined to believe in the yellow peril, 
pan-German or pan-Slav menace, pan- 
Islam is making terrific headway, and 
of all perils, it 1s the most imminent, 
the most dangerous. For, by its very 
nature, it holds possibilities of being 
exploited and finally to exploit such 
dangers as are contemplated in the 
pan-German, pan-Slav and yellow 
movements. i 

I know that I will be considered an 
alarmist, obsessed by a pet theory, 
but let all those who have seen Moslem 
mentality at work, stand up and show 
wherein I am wrong, and let those who 
have not given this question any 
thought, let them go back to the his- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire, and 
pause to think. 

Byzantia, over-refined and blood- 
thinned, fell an easy prey to the hordes 
of Arabia’s Moslems that came very 
near swallowing the whole of Europe 
and Christianity. The temperature 
and pulse of Europe is in the same 


condition as that of Byzantia at the 
10 
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time of its downfall, and, absorbed in 
its daily problems, Western civiliza- 
tion does not realize how near are the 
thundering feet of doom. 

The British Empire is now the main 
but slender barrier between’ the surg- 
ing Moslem World and Western civi- 
lization. The world does not realize, 
nor does Britain herself, that once 
this barrier is broken down, the his- 
tory of Byzantia will be repeated. 

“How foolish and childish it 
sounds!” some will say, while others 
will ask: “Where are the guns and 
aeroplanes and armies of Pan-Islam, 
to measure themselves successfully 
against the physical power of the 
Occidental World?” 


Dynamic Force or RELIGIOUS 
FANATICISM 


And I will be very little abashed by 
this question. For many and many an 
answer can I give to this question. 
Has the Turk any army or power to 
equal that of those nations who sat 
at Lausanne, pleading for their lives, 
as it were! A defeat and a calamity 
may be the outcome of a gradual proc- 
ess of disintegration, just as much as 
it is sometimes caused by a sudden 
cataclysm. Let it not be forgotten 
that when a river-—no matter how 
smooth and deep its course is—when 
this river rises and overflows its banks, 
great buildings and tall bridges are 
carried away like so many bits of 
straw! Religious fanaticism is a ter- 
rific ferment, and once its work is 
started amidst 250,000,000, there is 
no telling what the outcome will be. 


A MENACE to WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Nor should America think that the 
menace is brought against Europe 
only. I do not know whether Mr. 
Borah or Mr. Johnson will object to 
my including America when I use the 
term of “‘ Western civilization.” Some- 
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how, it seems to me that America, in 
spite of its distinction and distinctive- 
ness, In spite of its aloofness and self- 
righteousness, it seems to me that 
America has not evolved a civilization 
which can separate itself from that of 
the so-called Western World. 

When the day that I am dreading 
comes, we cannot tell whether Pan- 
Islam’s most western flank will not 
rest in Japan. A persistent, intelligent 
Moslem campaign is quietly working 
in Japan, the idea being to make the 
Pan-Islam rest on two pillars, in the 
East the Asiatic champion Turkey, 
and in the West the other Asiatic 
power—Japan. 


UNIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN NATIONS 


I can hear the question asked: 
Granted that this menace is to be 
taken seriously, what are the measures 
that I advocate? I should like to say 
that once the menace is recognized by 
the Western World, as a whole, the 
remedies will be found later. But may 
I add that, in my opinion, this very 
menace should constitute a hope for 
the Western World, for this may be 
made the basis of the coming-together 
of all-the Christian nations, of their 
rising above their immediate and 
respective petty interests, and for the 
first time in their history, to take 
stock of what is really worth while in 
Western civilization, of what is really 
worth while saving and fighting for, 
and this may lead them to see the 
light of common interests and higher 
motives. 

This may be the step towards a 
United Europe and America, this 
unity not to be used as a power to 
exterminate the rismg Moslem tide, 
but to wisely and fairly free of degen- 
erating fear, to guide and balance the 
Moslem World and make it possible 
in the future for the harmonious ex- 
istence of East and West. 
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A Gurpinc HAND 


I am not an advocate of imperialism, 
be it British or Turkish, French or 
American, but the fact remains that 
the Eastern and Moslem countries 
cannot be left entirely to themselves. 
By all means, let all that is wrong in 
India or Egypt, in Morocco or in Haiti, 
be righted as much as it is possible to 
have right prevail in this poor world of 
ours; but to simply let loose all the 
surging, primitive, fanatical powers 
that are within the Moslem World, 
without any check or control, that is 
even a greater madness and a far 
greater crime. For all the countries 
once glorious and prosperous, such 
countries as Mesopotamia or Palestine, 
India or Egypt, what have they be- 
come under the Moslem aegis? 


Tue DREAM AN ACTUALITY 


In spite of all its faults and short- 
comings, Western civilization has done 
a lot and can do even more for the 
ancient East. It is not only mummies 
of kings in rich temples that the Wes- 
tern World can bring to light in the 
East. The great spirit of the East can 
be regenerated in the contact: with 
wise and just Western guidance, so — 
that the Moslems, who are now fanati- 
cally hating and despising the Infidel, 
will gradually grow and mature, and 
as they do so, they will find what was 
fine and noble in the spirit of the East 
thrill and galvanize them, and in their 
turn, they will contribute to the ad- 
vance of Western civilization. And so, 
in some day to come, East and West 
will act and react on each other and 
become harmoniously part of the’ 
great universal scheme. 

But to make this dream onic a 
possible reality, the Christian world 
must be so not in name only. Before 
it can guide and regenerate the East, 
it must itself go back to the source 
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from which sprang forth the light of 
the world. Before Western civilization 
can hope to attain its salvation and 
redemption, it must purify itself first. 
In humility and remorse, it must make 
its mea culpa and look back upon its 
long list of crime and madness. The 
greed and cruelty which permitted 
enactments of horrors such as the 
extermination of the Armenians, the 
persecution of Jews, the mad fighting 
of Christian nations against Christian 
nations, all this must disappear. ‘The 
daily crucifying of Jesus by those who 
claim to be his followers must stop. 
Cannot the Gospel of Jesus which was 
powerful enough to touch the hearts of 
barbarians and idolators who, for the 


sake of the newly gained light, joy- 
fully and serenely gave their lives in 
the arenas of Rome, cannot this Faith 
regenerate and inspire civilized nations 
who have been living under its guidance 


for so many centuries? 


I am not a missionary and I often 
deplore the work of missionaries 
abroad. I am a Jew of Palestine, and 
perhaps because of that, I know and I 


can say that, if the shining light which ` 


two thousand years ago went forth to 
win the souls of barbarians and pagans, 
again flames and transmutes the soul of 
Western civilization, it will have the 
power to revive the East and bring 
about a settled and solid peace in the 
world. 


The New Turkey 


By Barnetrre MOILLER 


Wellesley College. 


OUR years ago the Turks were 

one of the crushed and defeated 
Allies of the Central European Powers, 
prepared to accept almost any terms of 
` peace that might be imposed upon 
them. At no time during their steady 
decline of the last three centuries had 
their fortunes been at so low an ebb. 
They were exhausted after eight years 
of almost continuous fighting. During 
the first Balkan War they had lost al- 
most all that remained to them of their 
former possessions in Europe. At the 
close of the late war the Allies were in 
occupation of all the Arabic-speaking 
portions of their territory, and England 
had definitely annexed Egypt. Fol- 
lowing the Armistice at Mudros the 
Allies occupied Constantinople, Thrace, 
and the Anatolian provinces of Adalia 
and Cilicia. The Ottoman Empire, 
which had once ineluded all the seats 
of ancient Mediterranean civilization, 
save that of Rome, had vanished, and 
that capital of empire, which had 
fallen“ only twice before in its mil- 
lennium and a half of imperial history, 
had passed out of Turkish keeping. 


PASSING OF GREAT EMPIRE 


I think that no one of us who were 
present at the great spectacle of the 
entrance of the inter-Allied fleet and 
air force mto Constantinople on the 
morning of November 18, 1918, failed 


to realize,,to some degree at least, the. 


import of the passing of great empire 
from the point of view of the van- 
quished as well as of the victor. Six 
months after the Armistice, on May 15, 
1919, the Greeks were permitted by 
the Allies to occupy Smyrna and its 
province of Aidin. There was left to 
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the Turks only the hinterland of Ana- 
tolia and some interstices of seacoast 
without one first-class port. They had 
no army, as their army in accordance 
with the terms of the Armistice was well 
on the way towards demobilization; 
they had no navy, as their ships had 
been surrendered. ‘They were abso- 
lutely without funds or ready resources, 
and they had no allies nor, indeed, 
friends of any sort. l 

This ebbing fortune of the Turk just 
four years ago presents a very striking 
contrast to the mounting wave of his 
achievement at the present time. With 
the exception of Mosul, still in process 
of liquidation, he has regained the ter- 
ritorial status quo of November, 1918; 
at Lausanne, at the time of the present 
writing, Ismet Pasha is insisting stead- 
ily upon financial and juridical inde- 
pendence, and has as yet yielded on 
no one cardinal point of sovereign 
rights. ` 


CHANGES AND CAUSES 


This metamorphosis of fortune, which 
has taken place in so short a time in the 
Near Kast, is undoubtedly due in part 
to certain causes exterier to the Turks 
themselves, such as the delay in deter- 
mining the peace terms, and to the 
discord among the Allies in the division 
of the spoils. England had done the 
major part of the fighting in the Near 
East,’and at the close of the war she 
was in possession of the lion’s share of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and~Palestine. 
In effecting the joint occupation of 
Constantinople—of which city Bis- 
marck said he wished no enémy a worse 
fate than its possession—the English 
got the dominant control from the be- 
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ginning and kept it. Within three days 
after the Allied entrance into the city, 
it was common gossip that there was 
friction between the English and the 
French, and that the rivalry extended 
from the High Commands to the sailors 
and soldiers of both forces. In my 
opinion, the point of departure of Eng- 
lish and French policy in the Near 
East dates from the day of their entry 
into Constantinople. Not only did 
England and France from the begin- 
ning of the post-armistice period in the 
Near East lack a clear policy, not only 
did they differ fundamentally in their 
aims and methods of empire, but their 
interests and ambitions were actually 
opposed to one another. 

Both powers, m tense rivalry, were 
seeking strategic positions and eco- 
nomic concessions. As England, ever 
since the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
1907, had abandoned her traditional 
attitude of friendship for Turkey, it 
was no innovation in policy in 1919 
when she leaned with favor in the 
direction of Greece. France, naturally, 
In proportion as her rivalry with 
England increased, inclined away from 
the Greeks and toward the Turks. 
Moreover, France was the largest 
shareholder in bonds of the Ottoman 
Public Debt. So it was the guns of 
British ships alone that covered the 
Greek landing at Smyrna six months 
after the entry into Constantinople; 
and after the withdrawal of General 
Gouraud from Cilicia in October, 1921, 
‘the French not only did not aid the 
Greeks in Asia Minor but began to 
support the Turks in their resistance 
to the Greeks. Another irritant act- 
ing on the’ policies of France and 
England in the Near East has been, in 
the opinion of an authority on Islam,! 
that, in proportion as Great Britain 
has striven since the war to set herself 


1 Macdonald, Duncan B., The Near East Tan- 
gle, Yale Review, January, 1923. 
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right with her Moslem subjects by her 
liberal policy in Egypt and Irak, to 
that same degree has the contrast of 
France’s less liberal policy in Syria and 
North Africa fomented unrest among 
the Moslem subjects of the latter; a 
fact that France has greatly resented 
and that she has attempted to counter- 
act by her good relations with the 
Turks. 

A second factor in the recent meta- 
morphosis of fortune in the Near East 
has been the severe policy adopted by 
the Allies, more especially the English, 
in the peace settlement. The Turks 
claim, and so affirms Major General 
Sir Charles Townsend,? who as Turkish 
prisoner of war made the peace over- 
tures to the Allies on behalf of the 
Turks, that the Allied occupation 
greatly exceeded any possible interpre- 
tation, stated or implied, of the terms 
drawn up at Mudros. So far as the 
area of. the Straits is concerned, the 
terms provided only for the opening of 
the Straits to the Black Sea, and, as a 
whole, by omission of any mention of 
occupation of territory, would seem 
to have implied continuance of the 
status quo at the time of the cessation 
of hostilities. But more especially, 
the Greek occupation of Smyrna and 
Aidin was, to the Turkish mind, an 
insult added to injury, a betrayal added 
to the already heavy losses put upon 
them by the Allies. To the Turks, 
who had always emphasized their posi- 
tion as governing race of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Greeks not so very long 
ago were subjects (rayahs); Aidin was 
their richest province, its population 
overwhelmingly Turkish, and its only 
good economic outlet Smyrna. More- 
over, the Greek occupation was exe- 
cuted to the accompaniment of a massa- 
cre of Turks and a régime of oppression 
that led even the Allied and American 


2 Great Britain and the Turks, Asia, December, 
1922. 
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High Commissioners in their official 
report? to recommend the evacuation 
of the Greeks. 

As the opposition and resentment oc- 
casioned by the occupation of Smyrna 
grew, the Allies turned the screw eyen 

tighter on the Turks. In March, 1920, 
` several of the ministries in Constanti- 
nople were occupied; the night of the 
fifteenth of the same month, the most 
important deputies who had shown 
sympathy with the rising Nationalist 
Movement were deported to Malta; 
the following month, Parliament was 
dissolved under Allied compulsion. In 
May of the same year the Treaty of 
Sévres put the diplomatic seal on the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which was already a military fait 
accompli. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


All these outward facts are true and 
significant. But while recent history 
in the Near East has certainly been 
written in part by the policy which the 
Allies pursued, and by delay and dis- 
cord in the enforcement of the terms of 
peace, its sources may be traced in 
larger part, I believe, to unsuspected 
and uncalculated potentiality within 
the Turks themselves, the evidence for 
which lies in their positive achieve- 
ments of the last four years. 

It was immediately following the 
occupation of Smyrna that Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha began the organization 
of the Nationalist Movement. Since 
1912 Mustafa Kemal had been known 
as one of the younger members of the 
Liberal Entente, the opposition party 
to the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress. During the late war he had 
come to be ranked as a leader of 
great promise. It was he who turned 
back the British at Anaforta in the 
Dardanelles, and who stopped the 
Russian advance in the Caucasus by 
3 New York Times, Jan. 3, 1920. 
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outflanking their left. At the critical 
juncture of the occupation of Smyrna, 
Mustafa Kemal performed what some 
people continue to consider the most 
extraordinary achievement of his ex- 
traordinary career. He persuaded the 
reactionary pro-British Grand Vizier, 
Damad Ferid Pasha, to send him into 
eastern Asia Minor to assist the Allies 
in the demobilization of the Turkish 
Army and there, in the security of 
the Interior, he worked to organize a 
nation-wide resistance to the Allies. 
Two months after his arrival he called 
a congress at Erzroum which, under 
his leadership, defied the terms of the 
Armistice. In September of the same 
year he issued the National Pact. In 
this now famous document, Mustafa 
Kemal demanded, for the purpose of. a 
Turkish national state, those parts of 
the former empire which are—to quote 
from the National Pact— 


united by religious and cultural ties and 
which are animated by a similar desire for 
the establishment of their ethnical rights, 
and which form a complete whole with us 
which shall suffer under no pretext what- 
soever any disassociation. 


DEMANDS REALIZED 


This was interpreted later to include, 
as the irreducible minimum of the Na- 
tionalist demand, Constantinople, East- 
ern Thrace, and the whole of Anatolia; 
specifically, of the last, the provinces 
of Cilicia, Adalia, Aidin, and Mosul, all 
of which were then in the hands of the 
Allies. Second, the National Pact de- 
manded that, within these national 
boundaries, the Turkish state should be 
free from all juridical or financial re- 
strictions of any nature whatsoever, 
should have complete independence 
and liberty as the sine qua non of its 
existence. This was, of course, a ref- 
erence to the capitulations already 
revoked by Turkey at the time of her 
entry into the war, and it was also, in 
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effect, an attempt to nullify all eco- 
nomic concessions granted by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks. 
This bold demand for a sovereign 
state that should include all of what the 
Turks consider their homeland, seemed 
very unlikely of fulfilment when it was 
made inthe autumnof 1919. It seemed 
to risk, perhaps, the loss of What little 
they had left, and in any case it meant 
the renewal of war against the Greeks. 
Yet today the territorial program of the 
Naticnal Pact stands realized, save in 
respect to Mosul. By diplomacy the 
Turks have regained Cilicia fromthe 
French, and Adalia from the Italians; 
by success of arms they have recovered 
Aidin and Smyrna and Eastern Thrace 
from the Greeks. By treaty arrange- 
ment with Russia, they have rectified 
their northeastern frontier to include 
the strong positions of Kars and 
Ardahan, an addition of territory 
not projected in the National Pact. 
Though the Allies have not withdrawn 
from Constantinople, the Turks have 
virtually had possession since the coup 
of last November; the occupying forces 
have almost no authority there, or at 
least exercise none. When Mustafa 
Kemal abandoned forever all gran- 
diose ideas of Ottoman Empire and 
adopted the Western slogan of na- 
tionalism, he turned the strongest 
political weapon of the West against 
itself. He entrenched himself in a 
strong moral position from which it 
has been impossible for the Allies to 
dislodge him. Moreover, the Turkish 
Nationals have been profoundly im- 
bued with a sense of the justice of the 
demands formulated in the National 
Pact, and from the beginning have never 
wavered in their adherence to them. 


Triumpus or TorKkisH NATIONALISM 


With the occupation of Smyrna and 
the promulgation of the National Pact, 
the Nationalist Movement became, 
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and has remained, under the leader- 
ship of Mustafa Kemal, a popular 
movement, a movement of the whole 
Turkish people. As a result of the ex- 
tended occupation by the English and 
French and Greeks, the Turks had 
come to fear that their whole national 
existence was endangered; in their own 
minds, at least, they were fighting for 
the right, as a people, to live. The 
triumph of Turkish Nationalism under 
such adverse circumstances had been 
well said to be something of a triumph, 
of a vindication, for the doctrine of 
nationalism itself. Moreover, Turkish: 
Nationalism seems to have infused a 
new element into Turkish character, 
to have brought to light a new type 
of Turk, or at least to have quickened 
in the old Turk inherent possibilities of 
energy and patriotism, qualities in 
which the modern Turk has been con- 
spicuously Jacking. Sir Adam Block, 
the able head of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, who has passed the greater part of 
his life in Turkey, has said of the 
Nationalist that he is not the easy-going 
Turk of Sultan Abdul Hamid’s age, nor 
the self-seeking clever Young Turk of 
the Committee of Union and Progress; 
he is a “fanatical nationalist of a new 
breed understood by nobody.” 


EMPHASIS ON ANATOLIAN TYPE 


In this connection, it is an interest- 
ing fact that the Turk who has made 
Turkish Nationalism a success is not so 
much the Europeanized but rather the 
Stamboul or Anatolian type. The 
majority of the leaders at Angora have 
neither studied nor traveled to any 
great degree in Europe, and many do 
not speak any European language. 
Mustafa Kemal’s only European expe- 
riences have been a short residence as 
military attaché at Sophia, and a 
mission to Vienna in the latter part of 
1918. Youssouf Kemal Bey, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who ne- 
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gotiated the separate treaties with 
France and with Italy, is an able man, 
but he received his only training for 
his present responsible post in Turkish 
schools, and as counsellor in the 
Ministry of Justice in Constantinople. 
In appearance, as in traditions, Yous- 
souf Kemal Bey is markedly the Ana- 
tolian type. One could instance nu- 
merous other leaders at Angora who 
have had no European training. The 
notable exceptions to the rule are 
Halideh Hanoum, second in importance 
in the Nationalist Movement only to 
Mustafa Kemal himself, who has felt 
the influence of American education and 
modern feminism; Ismet Pasha, whose 
brilliancy as a staff officer and diplomat 
are due, in part at least, to his Potsdam 
training; and Raouf Pasha, who got his 
most excellent English in the course 
of his naval career. 


ANATOLIAN CHARACTERISTICS MAKE 
Ur New TURKEY 


That the Nationalists themselves 
desire to emphasize their Anatolian 
-‘ character may be seen in their manifest 
intention of keeping their seat of 
government at Angora, now that they 
are free to move back to Constanti- 
nople, if they wish. The Anatolian is 
a sturdy peasant stock. He is truthful, 
cleanly, and self-respecting. I believe 
that the remarkable political phenome- 
non of the long-drawn-out life of the 
Ottoman Empire through several cen- 
turies of corruption and decline, and 
the equally remarkable phenomenon 
of more than a century of stubborn 
effect at reform, may be attributed in 
part to the fresh blood drawn from 
Anatolia. It is not recognized that the 
Sublime Porte has continuously re- 
cruited new material from this primal 
source, as well as from the apostacy of 
Europe; nor is it always remembered 
that Europe has never known that 
great body: of the Turkish peasantry, 
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but only the small corrupt official 
class of Constantinople. It should be 
remembered that the Turk, certainly 
the Turkish peasant, is a backward, 
rather than a degenerate, specimen of 
the human race. It is less than two 
thousand years since he left his original 
habitat in Mongolia, a country so awe- 
some by nature and still so isolated 
from the rest of the world that the 
atmosphere remains to this day charged 
with beliefs in weird beasts, reincar- 
nated men and living gods. On his 
way west, he lingered for a thousand 
years longer in the desiccated steppe 
and loess soil of Central Asia. The 
Osmanli Turk has had frequent inter- 
course with Europe proper for 500 or 
600 years only. 

To my mind, the chief hope, if hope 
there is, of the Nationalist Movement 
centers in its essentially Anatolian 
character and Anatolian pride. Curi- 
ously enough, according to tribal leg- 
end, it was at Angora that the Osmanli 
Turks first came into being as a peo-- 
ple, when, in 1245 A.D., the chieftain 
of a little nomad band of four hundred 
chivalrously cast in his lot on the los- 
ing side of a battle, without. knowing 
either party, and gained in gratitude 
a, vassal fief from the Seljuk Sultan of 
Rum, and with it a foothold on the 
frontier of the Byzantine Empire. It 
is said that any of the fine breeds for 
which Angora is so famous, the long- 
haired goat, and the broad-tailed sheep, 
and the fluffy cats, degenerate when 
they are brought into the lowlands. 
So it may be a necessary safeguard 
against the corrupt official traditions of 
Constantinople to keep the capital at 
Angora. Certainly the move of the 
Young Turks from Salonika to Con- 
stantinople was a fatal one. 


Mosrara Kemat’s Boro Move 


Six months after the promulgation 
of the National Pact, April 23, 1920, 
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Mustafa Kemal issued the constitution 
of his new state, the so-called Law of 
Fundamental Organization. This was 
as bold a challenge to the Sultan and 
his government as the National Pact 
had been to the Allies, for, by omis- 
sion of any mention of the Sultanate 
and by implication, at least, it pro- 
claimed a republican form of govern- 
ment of an ultra-democratic nature, in 
which the final authority in all mat- 
ters was vested in the Grand National 
Assembly, and a large degree of au- 
tonomy localized in the province 
(vilayet) and in the township (nahieh). 
Thus Mustafa Kemal, not only with- 
out compulsion from the Allies, but in 
actual oppostion to their support of the 
Sultan in Constantinople, added one 
more republic to the group of new re- 
publics in the Near East. For a second 
time the Nationalists have put them- 
selves in an unassailable moral position. 
Nor has Mustafa Kemal, though he has 
been as commander-in-chief of the 
army and chief executive for three 
years, virtually in the position of dicta- 
tor in Turkey, as yet shown any tend- 
ency to depart from his democrati 
ideals of reform. po o 


HALIDE HANOUM 


That Mustafa Kemal is the only 
originating mind in the group who are 
now dictating the radical policies of the 
new Turkey, I do not believe. Just 
before the making of the Armistice at 
` Mudros, in the few days which elapsed 
between the Bulgarian débâcle in 
Macedonia and the flight of the Trium- 
virate, Enver, Talaat and Djemal, Con- 
stantinople was for a short time vir- 
tually without a government. Out of 
the chaos of conflicting opinions as to 
what policy would obtain the best 
terms from the on-coming Allies, two 
camps, one pro-British and the other 
pro-American, soon shaped themselves. 
The pro-American leaders, chiefly the 
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intelligentsia of Constantinople, formed 
a “Wilsonian League” for the purpose 
of asking the United States to take a 
mandate over Turkey, and they re- 
quested Halideh Hanoum to draw up 
the terms for the mandate. She had a 
year or so before drafted the new con- 
stitution of a political club, the Turk 
Ojaght, which was so successfully re- 
constructed as to swell the membership 
of the club immediately from 300 to 
3,000. I was asked by Halideh Han- 
oum to be present while she framed the 
terms for the American mandate. As 
she was drafting the first of the nine 
articles, to the effect that the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan and the constitu- 
tional form of government should be 
preserved, Halideh Hanoum suddenly 
said, “But later the Osmanlis have got 
to go, they have done harm enough,” 
I well recall jumping about two inches 
off my chair, and feeling like a first- 
class conspirator in view of the fact 
that the Sultan was still firmly seated 
on his throne, and that I had never be- 
fore heard anyone even suggest the 
deposition of the ancient dynasty of 
the Osmanlis. ‘“‘But, Halideh Han- 
oum!” I exclaimed, “what would you 
do with the Caliphate, if you de- 
posed the Sultan?” “That could be 
arranged,” she replied, with easy as- 
surance. 

With that moment in my memory I 
have not since been at a loss to explain 
to myself where Mustafa Kemal got 
his bold inspiration for a republic or for 
some of his striking innovations. The 
program of a republic in Turkey, and 
ipso facto, the separation of the Cali- 
phate and the state, was realized last 
November with the deposition and 
flight of Sultan Mohammed VI. As to 
the final disposition of the Caliphate, 
when the Turks have finished their 
reckoning at Lausanne, it is likely that 
they will begin their reckoning with 
Islam. 
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CREATION OF AN ARMY 


While Mustafa Kemal was issuing 
the Turkish “Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and the constitution of the new 
state, he was meantime engaged on a 
‘more difficult task, the creation of an 
army. The difficulty was not to mo- 
bilize the men, for Turkey has always 
been rich in fighting material, but to 
obtain the necessary equipment and 
supplies to make an effective fighting 
machine. Until the occupation of 
Smyrna, according to the British Army 
report,* the demobilization and dis- 
armament of the Turkish Army had 
proceeded in an orderly manner ac- 
cording to the Mudros terms, and was 
about three-fourths complete. From 
the day of the Greek entry into Smyrna 
not a single rifle or bayonet was handed 
in. It is estimated that at this sudden 
halt only about 48,000 rifles and 2,500 
bayonets were still in the possession of 
the Turks. Yet six months after the re- 
volt in the Interior started, before the 
release of any of the Turkish troops 
stationed against the French in Cilicia, 
Mustafa Kemal was able to concentrate 
60,000 armed men against Aidin, and, 
when the Greeks made their advance 
to the Brusa-Philadelphia line, he 
could even, as a reprisal measure, spare 
a detachment from the Western front 
to send into Armenia. The army that 
held at bay 200,000 Greeks for one year 
on the Eski Shehr-Afion Kara Hissar 
front, and that drove the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor last September, was a fairly 
well-equipped army variously esti- 
mated from 120,000 to 150,000 strong. 

The Greeks had the joint codper- 
ation of the British and French at least 
as late as the spring of 1920,5 when the 
British fleet attacked Ismid and Ba- 


4 Contemporary Review, Vol. XXII, p. 593. 

5It was March 6, 1920, according to the 
' Matin, that Mr. Lloyd George, through his 
Minister of War and Chief of Staff, informed the 
Greeks that henceforth no active British military 
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toum and the French began their last 
offensive in Cilicia. An English mili- 
tary mission was attached for some 
time to the Greek High Command, 
Greek ships circulated freely in the 
Bosphorus, and Greek troops were al- 
lowed free transit across the Marmora. 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, 
were cut off in the heart of Asia Minor 
from any open market or direct sup- 
ply of war material. Mustafa Kemal’s 
first and one of his greatest strokes of . 
luck came when he was able to ex- 
change part of an excellent crop of 
winter wheat, the whole valued at 
£ T. 8,000,000 in gold, with the Bol- 
sheviki, for the captured supplies of the 
White Army, and to obtain Russian 
gold for the rest. After the separate 
agreements of the French and Italians 
in the autumn of 1921, a steady con- 
traband trade in munitions was carried 
on: by them with the Turks, at Ineboli 
by the French and at Scala Nova by 
the Italians. 

Supplies from such varied sources 
would naturally present further prob- 
lems. This was especially true of the 
artillery munitions, for most of which 
machinery had to be devised to change 
the caliber before it would fit the Turk- 
ish guns. Andthe guns themselves, dis- 
mantled according to the terms of the 
Armistice, had to be fitted with new 
breech blocks and range finders before 
they could be used.§ Mustafa Kemal’s 
victory over the Greeks does not seem 
to have been a cheap one in view of the 
difficulties under which he re-created his 
army and maintained his supply service. 


Economic PROBLEMS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
The attention which the Nationalists 
are at present paying to economic prob- 
support would be available in Thrace and Asia 
Minor. 


ê Price, Clair, Current History Magazine, Au- 
gust, 1922, p. 795. 
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lems and economic development is 
one of the most hopeful signs that has 
ever come out of Turkey. As the re- 
sult of inquiries made by Mustafa 
Kemal on a recent tour of inspection 
through Asia Minor, a great economic 
congress was held at Smyrna in the 
latter half of February of this year, 
at which 1,135 delegates are said to 
have been present. This congress pre- 
sented the nation with a new pact, the 
Economie Pact,’ the twelve articles 
of which constitute a confession of sins, 
negligences, and ignorances in the past, 
and affirmation of good resolutions for 
the future. They assert that lack of 
thrift; laziness, and dishonesty are the 
deadly enemies of all progress; they ad- 
vocate the conservation of natural 
resources, increase of population, phys- 
ical and technical education, and 
scientific innovations. Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, in his address to the congress, 
declared that the chief national fault 
was a lack of energy in production; 
that before the war (1911) imports had 
amounted to nearly £ T. 54 millions, 
while exports had scarcely totalled 
' £ T. 30 millions. He further declared 
that the decline of the country in the 
past had been caused not so much by 
the “economic subjection” in which 
it had been held—the reference is of 
course to the foreign concessions and 
to the tariff clauses of the capitulations 
—as by a complete ignorance on the 
part of the Turks of the most elemen- 
tary laws of economics. 

But the recognition accorded the 
great influence of women in any pro- 
gram of economic uplift is probably 
the most remarkable proof given by the 
congress of the new Turkey. The 
twelfth article is an injunction, or 
command, that mothers and teachers 
shall train Turkish children in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the 
Economic Pact; while the president of 
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the congress, Kiazim Bekir Pasha, in 
his closing address, makes the following 
impassioned appeal: 


Mothers, sisters, women-teachers; open 
the way for the ranks which will march 
along the route of economic effort and prog- 
ress and guide the nation by this sacred 
road. See to what a state the negligence of 
our industry has reduced us, and do not 
forget that if a nation is not at fault for its 
past, it is responsible for its future. 


Should the Economic Pact be as 
steadfastly adhered to and as closely 
approximated as the National Pact has 


been, it would certainly assure the ma- 


terial success of the New Turkey. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


To what extent the Turks may be 
able to carry out in practice such pro- 
gressive theories of national economy 
no one should attempt to prophesy. 
One can say, however, that in several 
respects the policy of national finance, 
so far, has been sound and conserva- 
tive. Owing to the fact that there was 
very little resort to inflation under the 
old government, the financial position 
of Turkey is relatively very favorably 
compared with that of some other parts 
of eastern and southeastern Europe. 
Since 1914 there have been seven issues 
of paper money, in all making a total of 
value of only £ T. 167 millions. The 
first issue had German gold deposited 
against it; the other six had only Ger- 
man Treasury bills, but were also 
guaranteed by the Ottoman Public 
Debt.2 The Nationalists have not re- 


sorted at all to inflation of currency; 


they have not made any public loans 
from France or Italy, or any other 
power so far as known, nor have they 
even floated any private loans.® In- 
stead, they have had recourse to the 
vast resources of the Pious Foundations 
(Evkaf); to a 40 per cent requisition tax; 


8 Near East, March 29, 1923, pp. 327-328. 
° Ibid., April 5, 1923, p. 350. 
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to a 15 per cent earned income tax 
(temetiu); to heavy and varied stamp 
taxes; and, with the capitulations inac- 
tive in the Interior, to the taxation of 
foreigners, and a tariff ranging from 5 
to 15 times that in force from 1916 to 
1921. In consequence, the Turkish 
lira has not suffered the rapid depre- 
ciation of the mark or rouble, but is at 
present worth $.64, or about one- 
seventh of its original value. 


Tre FUTURE 


The recent history of the Turks in- 
dicates that they will not, for some 
time yet, start back on the long trek 
from Constantinople to Central Asia 
that is sometimes predicted for them. 
They will remain for some time the 
chief factor in any adjustment in the 
Near East; and no world peace can be 
had until this two-century-old storm 
center of international politics has 
cleared. 

Meantime, an unbiased effort to 
understand the Turk himself is essen- 
tial. Would not the very simple postu- 
late that the Turks are a backward 
people explain many of the vexing 
problems in that troubled part of the 
world? Their migration out of the 
darkest part of Asia was the latest of 
the great world migrations; the Euro- 
pean civilization with which they first 
came into close contact was already far 
advanced towards its decline; they had 
the great misfortune to arrive not many 
centuries before Europe entered on her 
period of expansion and economic con- 
quest, and to become the unhappy 
guardians of the principal gateway 
from Europe into Asia and Africa. 
As Moslems, they have had to meet a 
prejudice on the part of Christendom 
at least equal to their own. Itis a long 
accepted dogma and not an established 
fact that the Turks are not capable of 
progress. The power of resuscitation 
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which they have shown during the last 
century and a half, especially during 
the last four years, suggests that they 
possess a racial virility that should, if 
properly directed, mature into a capac- 
ity for progress. The enlightenment 
in public opinion during the last fifteen 
years, even before the advent of Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha as a leader, has been 
a tremendous advance. 

Especially has the position of women 
changed. In the seven years I spent 
in Constantinople, I saw the veil pass; 
and with its passing polygamy and the 
harem must vanish. The “Imperial 
University” in Stamboul, including 
the Medical School, has been made 
co-educational, and one educational 
lycée (the Feyzieh Mekteb) has been 
established. Men and women now sit 
together in some of the restaurants and 
theatres. Turkish women are earning 
their daily bread in government offices, 
and one Turkish woman, Halideh 
Hanoum, has been, as all the world 
knows, as Minister of Education, a 
member of the Cabinet. Church and 
state have been separated. In the 
sphere of material improvements, the 
effort for betterment has not been less, 
though the constant wars in which 
Turkey has been engaged since 1911 
have prevented great results. 

In view of the twelve or fourteen 
millions of Turks to be disposed of, is 
there not another possible answer to the 
problem of the Near East than either 
the nineteenth-century formula of a 
“weak Turkey,” or the dismembered 
Turkey of the Treaty of Sévres? 
Would not an enlightened and educated 
Turkey helped and not hindered by 
the European nations in her groping 
after reform, be 2 wiser solution of 
the much-vexed Near Eastern question 
than a Turkey powerful for evil driven 
in desperation to become the leader of 
Islam and Western Asia? 
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HE Turks were one of the two 

subdivisions of the Mongolian race. 
They inhabited Central Asia, which, 
at one time, was not the desert it now 
is, but a fertile steppe, supporting 
large populations of nomads, with 
here and there outposts of civilization, 
in the shape of Aryan cities, Persian 
or Greco-Bactrian. The race counted 
many millions, divided into number- 
less tribes, and each tribe was desig- 
nated by the name of its chief. 


EARLY HISTORY 


In the third century of our era, 
one of these tribes established a great 
empire, reaching from Manchuria in 
the north to India in the south. In 
the 8th century, the southern part ‘of 
this empire was conquered by the 
Arabs. During the following century, 
the Turks embraced Islam, and entered 
the service of the Caliphate as slaves 
and mercenaries, finally placing men of 
their own race on the Arabian throne 
at Ghanzi. Later, another Turkish 
tribe, known as the Seljukes, overran 
the Caliphate and, by the middle of 
the 11th century, had established their 
rule over Syria, Mesopotamia and 
_ Persia. Reinforced by the man power 
of these regions, the Seljukes began 
their attempts to conquer Asia Minor, 
which, with the exception of Cilician 
Armenia, was under the rule of Byzan- 
tium. 

These two Christian nations were, 
for centuries, the guardians of the 
eastern frontier of civilization, and the 
constant warfare in which they were 
engaged with the Goths, Huns, Avars, 
Sassanians, Moslems, Persians, Scyth- 
jans, Arabs, Mongols and Slavs grad- 
ually exhausted their resources. 


Between 1048 and 1071, while the 
armies of Byzantium were engaged in 
the northwest against the inroads of 
the Slavs, continuous forays were 
made by swarms of Turkish horsemen 
into eastern Asia Minor, until the pop- 
ulation was practically exterminated, 
and the country made desolate. In 
1071 the Byzantine Emperor, Roma- 
nus Diogenes, was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Manazgert by Alp-Aslan, 
the Seljuke Sultan, and by 1288, the 
Seljukes and other Turks had extended 
their ‘sway over the greater part of 
Asia Minor, excepting some of the lit- 
toral of the Marmora and Black Seas 
(about 12,000 square miles), and Cili- 
cian Armenia. 

In the dispersal of sepilations due 
to the destruction wrought by the 
successive waves of Mongol invasion, 
the Osmanli Turks, another Central 
Asian tribe, entered the domain of 
their kinsmen, the Seljukes, in 1257, 
and were granted lands on the western 
marches, in Bithynia. The Seljuke 
Sultan, Alp-Aslan, had died in 1073, 
and the empire which he had founded 
had long ago been broken into forty 
or more petty emirates or provinces. 
The Osmanli Turks fell heir to the 
disrupted dominions of the Seljukes. 
Their leader, Osman, assumed the title 
of Sultan in 1288, and began their ca- 
reer of conquest and expansion. 

They drew to themselves adventur- 
ers, mercenaries, and fugitives from 
justice from all the countries of Europe 
and Asia. They have assimilated the 
blood of slaves from east and west, 
north and south. Originally Mongo- 
han, they are now partly Negro, Sem- 
itic, and in lesser degree, Aryan. In 
this race have been merged the weaker 
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elements of the native populations, 
who have succumbed to Moslem 
fanaticism, terrorism and tyranny, 
and to the desire to be free from the 
intolerable injustice and exactions to 
which, at all times, the non-Moslems 
were subjected. It would be interest- 
ing to have a competent ethnologic 
and genetic study made of the effect of 
polygamy and of such unparalleled 
miscegenation upon the vitality of the 
people. Whatever the cause, whether 
poor crossing of races or lower social 
traditions or debased religious teaching, 
the Turk of today is, according to unan- 
imous testimony, inferior in mental 
equipment and sustained energy to the 
native Christians and Jews. — 

The natural and necessary objects 
of the Turks in their expansion were 
to prey upon their civilized neighbors, 
increase their fighting forces, and se- 
cure ample revenues for their main- 
tenance and for the prosecution of 
` further warlike adventures. Accord- 
ingly, after each conquest, they re- 
sorted to massacre, seizure of women 
and children for their harems and to 
the sale of multitudes of all classes into 
slavery. They also compelled some 
of the terrified communities to embrace 
Islam, and tolerated some as necessary 
producers for the wants of the state. 
Obviously, the total destruction of 
the subject populations would have 
dried up the economic resources upon 
which they depended. 

‘In the 15th century Turkey had 
become a vast empire, but had reverted 
to a primitive condition except in the 
cities where the Christians continued 
to maintain some of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Its government was primarily 
a military organization, and ill-suited 
to the performance of administrative 
functions; therefore, the Sultans 
found it necessary to extend official 
recognition to the Greek and Arme- 
nian Patriarchs, and to use the machin- 
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ery of the churches for the collection 
of taxes. Also the Turks, as a mark 
of their contempt and a sign of the in- 
feriority of the Christians, allowed 
them to be governed by their own laws 
in their domestic relations. 


EARLY ATROCITIES 


The intolerance of the Turks may 
be illustrated by such instances as the 
following: In 1048 they massacred 
100,000 and enslaved 50,000 Chris- 
tians at Erzerum. In 1453 Mahomet 
massacred and enslaved nearly the 
whole surviving population of Con- 
stantinople, and turned over the nuns 
to the Dervishes. In 1526 Suleyman, 
in one of his fifteen invasions of Hun- 
gary, massacred 200,000 and enslaved 
100,000 of the inhabitants. In 1570 
Selim massacred 30,000 and took 2,000 . 
captives at Nicossia. In 1683 Kara 
Mustafa massacred 30,000 at the 
outskirts of Vienna. These instances 
can be multiplied countless times. 

In 1338 Orkhan, the second Sultan 
of Turkey, inaugurated the system of 
Janissaries. Under the system the 
Turkish Government, throughout a 
period of 310 years, forcibly tore Chris- 
tian children of tender years from their 
parents; reared them as Moslems, and 
formed of them a military corps, known 
as Janissaries, who constituted the 
mainstay of the armies of Turkey. 

Before the Turks entered the scene, . 
Asia Minor had an estimated popula- 
tion of 32,000,000—today reduced to 
approximately 5,000,000. Everywhere 
we find ruins of Roman, Byzantine 
and Armenian cities, which attest the 
greatness of former civilizations, and 
the prosperity and security which 
could support such great populations. 
In the period of 385 years (1389-1774), 
Turkish power was unchallenged. -Dur- 
ing that entire period they gave noth- 
ing to civilization, but, on the con- 
trary, plunged into barbarism those 
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lands which had, until their advent, led 
the world in the arts of civilized life. 

There was no community of interest 
in this overgrown and heterogeneous 
empire. The Government saw in 
the unrestrained numerical and eco- 
nomic growth of the Christians possible 
elements of danger to its authority, 
and the indolent and ignorant Turkish 
masses enjoyed a privileged position, 
and even in spite of that fact they 
could not keep pace with their more 
industrious neighbors. Oppression and 
corruption were the ordinary meth- 
` ods of government. The sale of all 
offices to the highest bidder was the 
established policy. The resentment 
of the subject races against the tyran- 
ny and rapacity of the officials found 
expression in frequent rebellions which 
were suppressed with ruthless cruelty. 
For its light upon the position of the 
Christians, we may cite a petition which 
they addressed to the Sultan in 1803. 
They complained that 

they were attacked in their reli- 
gion, their morality, and their honor. No 
husband was secure as to his wife, no father 
as to his daughter, no brother as to his sis- 
ter. 

In 1774 Russia inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Turkey and, in the Treaty 
of Kainardji, reserved the right to be 
interested in the welfare of the Chris- 
tians. The Sultan himself had set the 
example of Intervention in favor of 
an oppressed race. In 1672 he sent 
an army to support the Cossack rebels 
of Ukrainia, and, in reply to the pro- 
tests of Russia and Poland, stated that 

. if the inhabitants of an oppressed 
country, in order to obtain deliverance, 
implore the aid of a mighty Emperor, a 
wise man ought to know on which side the 
blame for breaking peace ought to rest. 


INTERVENTION OF THE POWERS 


It can hardly be questioned that 
but for the jealousies of the' powers the 
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Turkish Empire would have broken 
up a century ago. From 1787 to 1912, 
in nine instances, the intervention of 
the powers has saved her from dismem- 
berment. In 1832, and again in 1839, 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt destroyed the 
armies of theSultan and was threatening 
Constantinople, when the Sultan ap- 
pealed to the powers, who intervened 
and rescued his empire from certain de- 
struction. ‘Thus, the interventions of 
the powers in the affairs of Turkey since 
1774 have been necessitated either 
by her own misrule or helplessness, 
or have been at her solicitation. It 
may be observed that, in the time of | 
her power, Turkey displayed utter dis- 
regard for the rights of her neighbors. 
Whenever she coveted any territory, 
she invaded it, without invoking any 
principle of law or equity. The mo- 
tives of the powers may have been 
mixed in interesting themselves in 
Turkish affairs, but the oppressive 
character of Turkish rule was an estab- 
lished fact, and the Young Turk move- 
ment of 1908 was a recognition of that 
fact. 
AMERICA ENTERS THE SCENE 


During the World War, the Arabs, 
although subjects of Turkey, fought 
on the side of the Allies. Also, the 
Armenians of Russia, and of other 
countries outside of Turkey, contrib- 
uted over 200,000 men to the Allied 
Armies, and Greece, as an ally, made 
important military contributions to 
victory. In consequence, and as well 
as In recognition of a moral principle, 
the Allies promised liberation to the 
Arabs, Armenians, unredeemed Greeks 
and other oppressed nationalities. 

On October 31, 1918, Turkey ca- 
pitulated. In February, 1919, the 
consideration of the Turkish Treaty 
was taken up by the Allies, who were 
in a position to impose upon Turkey 
the terms of any peace whatsoever. In 
Paris, President Wilson, no doubt 
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impressed by thé avalanche of mes- 
. sages sent to him by suchrepresentative 
Americans as Hughes, Root, Lodge, 
Bryan, Parker, Eliot, Gompers, Gerard, 
Butler, Hibben, among others, urging 
him to do his utmost to secure the free- 
dom of Armenia, conveyed to the Allies 
the impression that America would take 
part in the upbuilding of Armenia, 
and requested them to defer action on 
the Turkish Treaty. 


AMERICAN Poticy or DELAY 


On May 28, 1918, the Russian 
Armenians, aided by refugees from 
Turkish Armenia, set up an independ- 
ent republic, with its capital at Erivan. 
They were harassed by Turks, Tar- 
tars and Georgians, and lacked money, 
food and arms. On September 8, 1919, 
France offered to send ten thousand 
troops to Armenia. On September 
5, 1919, Senator Williams .offered a 
resolution in the Senate, authorizing 
the President to send a certain number 
of troops to Armenia and to furnish her 
with arms and munitions. Æ sub- 
committee of the Senate, under the chair- 
manship of Senator, now President, 
Harding, held hearings upon this resolu- 
tion from September 27 to October 10, 
1919. In view of this action of the Sen- 
ate France refrained from the proposed 
. despatch of troops to Armenia. The 
urgency of the situation was constantly 
brought to the attention of Senator Hard- 
ing, who gave assurances, in November, 
1919, that he would at once report to the 
Senate, and he furthermore indicated 
the nature of the recommendations which 
he was inclined to make. Although the 
sorely pressed Armenians were relying 
on this promise, it was seven long months 
before Mr. Harding presented his report, 
and then. he failed to make the recom- 
mendations which he had said he would 
make. The dilatory policy of this Gov- 
ernment deprived the Armenians of the 
opportunity of looking for help else- 
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where. The Government of the United 
States delayed for one and one-half years 
the conclusion of peace between the Allies . 
and Turkey and provided an opportu- 
nity for the Turks to organize resistance 
and resume their old game of playing 
off one nation against another. There- 
fore, this Government is responsible, 
morally, at least, for the misfortunes of 
Armenia and the restoration of the Turks 
to power. 


ARMENIA Lert to Her Fare 


The Nationalist Movement started 
in April, 1919, but made no headway 
until the fall of 1920. On August 20, 
1920, the Sévres Treaty was concluded. 
This Treaty freed from Turkey the 
Arabic-speaking districts of Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia and Syria; allotted to 
Armenia, for the benefit of 3,000,000 
Armenians, 40,000 square miles, or less 
than 40 per cent of Turkish Armenia; to 
Greece, for the benefit of over 2,000,- - 
000 Greeks, 17,000 square miles, and 
to the 4,000,000 Turks, the enormously 
disproportionate area of 232,000 square 
miles. France and Italy were dissat- 
isfied with this Treaty. Italy was 
antagonistic to Greece, and France to 
Britam. In consequence, France and 
Italy concerted with the Turks to 
prevent the enforcement of the Sévres 
Treaty, to which they had affixed their 
signatures, and, to that end, furnished 
them with arms and munitions. - 
France, in violation of her agreement 
with the Armenians, and of the mandate 
of the League of Nations, to set up an 
autonomous state in Cilicia, demobi- 
lized the Armenian troops; disarmed 
the Armenian population; turned over 
to the Turks arms and munitions, 
valued by the Journal des Debats at 


-200,000,000 francs, and surrendered 


Cilicia to the Turks in December, 
1921. In September, 1920, the Turks, - 
with the connivance of France and 
Italy, and the assistance of Soviet 
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Russia, attacked and overwhelmed the 
Armenian Republic. 


In May, 1919, the Allies and Amer- 


ica authorized Greece to occupy 
Smyrna, and, later, the Allies commis- 
sioned her to enforce the Sévres Treaty. 
In 1920 the Greeks inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Kemal, and again, in 1921, 
drove his forces to within 46 miles of 
Angora. But largely because of a 
financial blockade of Greece and of the 
open and secret aid given to the Turks 
by the Allies, the morale of the Greek 
army was shattered, and the aban- 
donment of Smyrna was the inevitable 
outcome. 

On November 10, 1922, President 
Harding promised to do all that was 
possible “. to preserve to the 
Armenians the rights which the Sèvres 
Treaty undertook to bestow.” But, in 
December, 1922, an American delegate 
at the Lausanne Conference advised the 
Turis that “America may speak, in a 
perfunctory way, for the Armentans.” 
As a Turkish journal of Constantinople 
stated, no sooner did the Turks make con- 
cessions to the powers in matters in 
which they were really interested than 
they abandoned the Armenians. Secre- 
tary Hughes declined to speak for the 
rights of Armenia “because America 
had not declared war on Turkey,” but he 
spoke firmly in behalf of the oil interests 
because, as he said, ““ America had con- 
tributed to the Allied victory over Turkey.” 

The Administration has already an- 
nounced its intention of effecting a 
Treaty of Commerce and Amity with 
Turkey. In 1913, Turkey had an 
estimated population of 17,500,000. 
In that year American exports to Tur- 
key amounted to $3,313,821. Her 
population has since been reduced to no 
more than 5,000,000. The Greeks and 
Armenians, who were the principal pro- 
ducers and consumers, are eliminated. 
The Turks are a poverty-stricken and 


indolent people. They can only buy 
11 
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with the money that they borrow. 
With the exception of a very small rul- 
ing class, they have a primitive stand- 
ard of living, and their wants are so 
few that they provide a negligible 
market for American products. 


Economic GRANTS TO AMERICA 


The Angora Government has recently 
granted certain concessions to an 
American syndicate. These conces- 
sions provide for the exploitation of the 
Mosul and Armenian oil fields and for 
the construction of a system of railways. 

Mosul is a part of the kingdom of 
Trak, of which Great Britain is the man- 
datary, and a British company holds a 
valid contract from the old Turkish 
Government for the exploitation of its 
oil resources. The Armenian oil fields 
are situated in the provinces of Erze- 
rum, Van and Bitlis, which have been 
allotted to Armenia by the Sévres 
Treaty. The Armenian representa- 
tives who signed that Treaty for 
Armenia have not acquiesced in the 
proposed abrogation by the powers of 
those of its provisions which relate to 
Armenia; and its non-ratification can- 
not affect the rights of Armenia there- 
in, because no sooner was it concluded 
than two of the principal Allies con- 
certed with the Turks to nullify it. 
Therefore, any attempt on the part of 
the concessionaires of the. Turks to 
exploit the oil fields of Armenia would 
legally constitute criminal entry. The 
third feature of these concessions pro- 
vides for the construction of a railway 
running from Sivas to Samsun. This 
identical concession was given by Tur- 
key to a French syndicate in April, 
1914, in consideration of which the 
syndicate made a loan of 800,000,000 
francs to Turkey, and paid in on ac- 
count. 420,000,000 franes. Obviously, 
the Turks hope to secure in America 
a larger loan than the unpaid balance 
on the French contract, and should 
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their hope fail of realization, they 
would not hesitate to repudiate the 
concessions which they have granted 
to the American group. Nationalist 
Turkey is certainly worthy of no more 
confidence than Soviet Russia. She 
has repudiated the capitulatory rights 
of the powers, and such of the obliga- 
tions of the Sublime Porte as do not 
suit her., No foreign enterprise in 
Turkey can succeed that does not en- 
joy the military and diplomatic pro- 
tection of its home government. An 
atmosphere of uncertainty clouds the 
political horizon of Turkey. How 
long will Kemal’s government last? 
What assurance have we that Kemal 
will fulfil his contractual obligations, 
or that his successor will honor his 
commitments? What guarantee have 
we against possible confiscatory taxa- 
tion or expropriation? 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES 


Another American interest in Tur- 
key relates to the missionaries. They 
first entered ‘Turkey some 92 years ago. 
They have accomplished much in edu- 
cational work, although almost wholly 
among the Christians. They have 
also wrought much harm. They have 
occasioned schism within the native 
churches, those churches which have 
borne the burden of an age-old witness 
to Christ. Owing to the Koranic Law 
which prescribes death to an apostate 
from Islam, they have made no con- 
verts among the Turks. In fact in no 
country that is under Moslem rule have 
converts been made,—at least none 
who have dared to openly announce 
their conversion; although some few 
have been put to death, and a few 
others have had to flee the country. 
The Turks have nothing but contempt 
for Christianity, and, further, know 
that their abandonment of Islam 
would initiate the disintegration of 
their nationality. Any seeming cor- 
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diality of the Angora Government to- 


_ ward the missionaries is temporary and 


is induced by its hope to use their 
good will to secure American diplo- 
matic support and financial assistance. 


TURKISH STATE DOOMED 


Turkey cannot exist as an independ- 
ent state. The Christians who were 
the essential basis of her economic life 
are eliminated. She has no industries, 
her agriculture is archaic. Her leaders 
are untried in the arts of peace, and 
their known record does not inspire 
confidence. She cannot be built up 
except by foreign capital, but foreign 
capital will not be forthcoming be- 
cause a primitive people of five millions 
cannot support so great a governmental 
fabric. She must have foreign loans, 
but these she cannot get without sub- 
mitting to the closest supervision, 
which is, in effect, the abandonment of 
sovereignty. 

The Turkish Government is bank- 
rupt. Since 1842 its revenues have 
been insufficient to meet its expendi- 
tures. It has had to balance its budg- 
ets by loans, or by requisitions, or by 
defaulting on its obligations. In 1882 
it could not meet the interest on its | 
public debt, which even then reached . 
the tremendous total of $700,000,000, 
and, during its entire history, never re- 
deemed any part of its domestic or for- 
eign debts. In 1913 its deficit was 
$45,000,000, or one third of its revenue, 
and in 1922 it was $72,000,000. The 
administrative expenses of Turkey can- 
not be expected to be less than they 
were in 1914, and her revenues cannot 
possibly equal those of that time. In 
fact not even the entire liqutd wealth 
of the Turkish people could support their 
government for one year. 


INTERNAL STRIFE 


The hopeless economic chaos in 
which Turkey finds herself will aggra- 
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vate the inter-racine strife which is 
now brewing. There are two military 
factions: One of these, the Fevziites, 
leans toward Soviet Russia and is op- 
posed to the Kemalists. Should Kemal 
decline to do the bidding of Russia to 
foment trouble in the Moslem depend- 
encies of the Allies, he will invite the 
hostility of Russia. All of the Turkish 
factions nurse Pan-Islamic and Pan- 
Turanian ambitions, which will involve 
Turkey with the Allies and Russia. 
There are now in Constantinople over 
15,000 officials of the former govern- 
ment who have been displaced by 


‘opposed to Kemal. 
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Kemal. The majority of these men 
are in very serious plight. They are 
The deposed 
Sultan still regards himself as the legit- 
imate ruler of Turkey, and has many 
adherents. Kemal has his eyes fixed 
on Western Thrace, Syria and Meso- 
potamia. ‘These factors, not to men- 
tion others, render impossible the resto- 
ration of an ordered peace in the Near 
East and the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent and healthy Turkish state. 
Any peace that may be effected be- 
tween the Allies and Turkey will be 
but an armed truce. 


Turkish Gains Out of Western Discords 


By Sternen P. Duaaan, Pa.D. 
Director, The Institute of International Education, New York City 


HE second greatest international 

problem pressing for solution at the 
present time is that of the Near East. 
Moreover, because some of the princi- 
pals in the two international dramas 
are the same, this problem is intimately 
bound up with the first problem, that 
of reparation. If the British delib- 
erately oppose the French on the ques- 
tioù of German reparations which is 
vital to the French, the latter will op- 
pose the British on the question of the 
Near East, a happy solution of which is 
very necessary to the British. That is 
the chief explanation for the long 
delays at the Lausanne Conference. 
The Turk hopes by procrastination to 
defer definite action until the British 
and French are at loggerheads over the 
action upon the Rhine. From such a 
division between the chief Allies he 
cannot fail to reap much profit. 


THe TREATY or SÈVRES 


At the time of the Armistice the 
Turk was upon his knees and would 
have accepted any terms imposed upon 
him by the victorious and united Allies. 
He accepted as a fait accompli the loss 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia and 
unquestionably expected to be expelled 
from Europe. But the Allies were so 
concerned during 1919 with the solu- 
tion of the greater problem of Central 
Europe, that they could give no atten- 
tion to that of the Near East. They 
put an army of occupation in Constan- 
tinople made up of British, French, 
and Italian contingents, among whom 
national jealousies soon became ram- 
pant. Moreover, the Allies were by no 
means a unit as to what should be done 
with the Turk. By the secret treaties 


of 1915, all the European Allies agreed 
that Constantinople was to go to Rus- 
sia in the event of a victory for them. 
But the Bolsheviks renounced any 
claim to Constantinople when they 
came into power in 1917. They did 
this less out of consideration for Rus- 
sia’s vital interests than in the hope 
that they would create dissension 
among the Allies and arouse popular 
discontent in the Allied countries and 
thereby help towards the world eco- 
nomic revolution. 

Since Russia was not to get Constan- 
tinople, who was? The French were 
determined that the British were not, 
and the British were determined that 
the French were not. Moreover, the 
greater part of the Ottoman debt was 
owed to France, and it. would be easier 
to bring pressure. upon the Turks in 
Constantinople for its repayment than 
if their capital were in the interior of 
Asia Minor. Great Britain and France 
differed also as to the area to be allot- 
ted to the Turks in Anatolia and as to 
the reward to be given to the Greeks. 
The French wanted the Greek allot- 
ment reduced to a minimun as they 
considered the Greeks to be but satel- 
lites of Great Britain. The disposition 
of the Mosul oil fields was another cause 
of friction. 

Altogether, when in 1920 the Allies 
finally agreed to present the Treaty of 
Sévres to the Turks for ratification, 
everyone knew that they were really so 
at loggerheads on the Near East prob- 
lem, that no one of them had any 
faith in or desire for the permanence of 
the solution to which they had just 
signed their names. The poor Sultan 
signed the Treaty, but the majority of 
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the Turkish leaders denounced it, with- 
drew into the interior of Anatolia, be- 
gan a strong nationalist agitation 
among the Turkish people, and under 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha organized a new 
Turkish army. 

The peoples of Europe are sick of 
war and it would be hard to get those 
of the democratically-organized coun- 
tries of western Europe to engage in 
any merely imperialistic enterprise. 
This is true of France, where, though 
popular support for the Government’s 
action in Germany is general, there is a 
great lack of popular enthusiasm for the 
Government’s activity in Syria. It is 
particularly true of Great Britain, 
where any military action except for 
obvious national defense would meet 
with overwhelming opposition. Nei- 
ther Great Britain nor France had 
troops to send against the armies of the 
Turkish Nationalists to compel accept- 
ance of the Treaty of Sévres. 

On the contrary, the inadequate 
French forces in Cilicia were defeated 
and compelled to evacuate that rich 
province and return within the bound- 
ary of Syria proper. The agreement 
that resulted between the French and 
the Turks ignored the Treaty of Sévres 
entirely and the French received large 
economic concessions in return for polit- 
ical support of the Turks. The French 
agreement greatly angered the British 
who, however, had a catspaw at hand 
that readily consented to do the work 
for which the British had not the nec- 
essary forces. The Greeks, in return 
for the possesion of Smyrna and its 
hinterland and for a British promise of 
support for increased concessions in 
case of military success, agreed to move 
against the Turkish Nationalists in 
the interior: At first the Greeks were 
quite successful, but the further they 
got from their base of supplies the 
weaker they became. Finally, the 
Turks fell upon the Greeks unexpect- 
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edly with their full strength, compelled 
a retreat which soon changed to a com- 
plete rout and drove the Greeks com- 
pletely out of Asia Minor, including 
Smyrna. The Turkish advance con- 
tinued right up to the Straits, where it 
was finally stopped by the British fleet 
in September, 1922. 


Tum LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


The Treaty of Sévres was at once 
thrown into the discard and a confer- 
ence was called to meet at Lausanne. 
As the Treaty of Sévres had never been 
ratified by the Turks, Turkey was still 
technically in the war against the 
Allies which she had entered in 1914. 
Hence, all the principal Allies including 
Japan were invited to consider the 
terms of peace. For the consideration 
of the problem of the Straits, the states 
which were vitally interested were also 
invited, viz.: Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Russia. At thé Conference, the Turks, 
who had been defeated in the Great 
War, conducted themselves as con- 
querors and have practically dictated 
the terms of agreements that have been 
reached so far. This was due to the fact 
that everybody knew that no western 
state was in a position to coerce them. 
On practically all positions they have 
been backed by the Russians who could 
hope for little from the Allies but might 
profit considerably by standing with 
the Turk. There were six important 
aspects of the Near East problem that 
had to be considered and the decisions 
arrived at have momentous conse- 
quences for the future of Europe and, 
in fact, of the world. It is best to con- 
sider them briefly m sequence. 


I 


The status of Constantinople. With 
a victorious Turkish army on the 
eastern shore of the Straits clamoring 
for an advance upon Constantinople 
and with nothing but the British fleet 
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to prevent them, the solution of that 
question was obvious, viz.: Turkish 
possession of the city. 


Il 


The Turks demanded not only the 
whole of Eastern Thrace but also that 
of Western Thrace as their territory in 
Europe. This was really a gesture up- 
on their part as they knew that Jugo- 
slavia and Roumania would unite with 
Greece in military measures to prevent 
such a decision. The Turks finally 
agreed to accept Eastern Thrace with 
the Maritza River as their boundary. 
On the day of the Armistice, November 
11, 1918, the whole of Christendom be- 
lieved that the Turk was expelled from 
Europe for good. Four years later he 
came back because of the divisions 
within Christendom itself. 


HI 


The problem of the Straits was a 
much more dificult one. The Turk 
wished to have the same absolute con- 
trol that he formerly exercised, but in 
this point the European Allies were 
quite united. They insisted that the 
Straits must be demilitarized and must 
be open at all times to merchant ves- 
sels, and Great Britain demanded that 
they likewise be open to war vessels. 
It was on this question that the Rus- 
slans were emphatic. The closing of 
the Straits by Turkey during the Great 
War had been a principal cause of the 
Russian collapse, for neither munitions 
nor supplies could reach them from 
their western Allies and they did not 
produce enough for themselves. Nev- 
ertheless, though the Russians agreed 
with the Allies in demanding that the 
Straits be open at all times to mer- 
chant vessels, they were equally in- 
sistent that they be closed at all times 
to war vessels. The reason is obvious. 
If the Straits were open at all times to 
war vessels, Great Britain could control 
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the Black Sea if she were engaged in 
war. If the Straits were closed to war 
vessels, then Russia could at all times 
dominate the Black Sea. The Turks, 
having won out upon the question of 
a European boundary sufficiently far 
from the Straits to offer a good defense 
for Constantinople, were willing to 
compromise upon this question. They 
were no more anxious that their Black 
Sea coast should be at the mercy of 
what might be in the future a hostile 
Russia than they were that it should be 
at the mercy of a hostile England. 
Hence they were willing to accede to 
the proposition that the Straits should 
always be open to merchant vessels, 
that the supervision of the Straits’ 


_control should be in a committee of the 


League of Nations to which they were 


‘to be admitted, and that this commit- 


tee should decide upon regulations for 
the passage of war vessels through the 
Straits. 

IV 


The Turk dictated the decision on the 
question of the minorities—to the great 
misfortune of the minorities. The 
Turks blame most of their troubles to 
the existence among them of other 
races who always looked for their pro- 
tection, not to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but to foreign governments. 
The existence of these minorities within 
the Turkish borders, particularly Ar- 
menians and Greeks, they maintain, 
has given foreign governments a con- 
stant excuse to interfere in Turkish 
affairs. Moreover, the minorities in 
war time have always helped the 
enemies of the Turks. The Turks were 
determined, therefore, that minorities 
should no longer exist within the Turk- 
ish borders. They proposed that the 
Christian minorities within Turkey be 
exchanged for the Turkish minority in 
Western Thrace. It would mean the 
exchange of 1,500,000 Christians for 
250,000 Moslems, but since the Turks 
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were determined to drive out the Chris- 
tians anyhow, and there was no 
European state able and willing to 
prevent their expulsion, there was 
nothing to do but make a virtue of 
necessity. With great difficulty the 
Allies secured the consent of the Turks 
to the continued residence of the 250,- 
000 Greeks living in Constantinople. 
This decision is one of the saddest re- 
sults of the Great War. Instead, as it 
was expected on the day of the Armi- 
stice, that the Turk would be confined 
to the interior of Anatolia where he is 
in an undoubted majority, the Chris- 
tian minorities are to be driven from 
the homes where they dwelt for cen- 
turies before the Turk even appeared 
upon the scene. This is particularly 
pathetic in the case of the Armenians 
who suffered dreadfully for the Allied 
cause during: the war and to whom the 
most explicit promises were made by 
the Allied statesmen. The suffering 
that will result from this expulsion will 
be terrible. Hundreds of thousands of 
Greeks and Armenians who are trades- 
men and artisans will be transported to 
regions where there is little possibility 
` of their being able to earn a livelihood 
by their accustomed vocation. How 
the Greek Government will be able to 
succor this vast number of refugees is 


difficult to see. 


V 


Upon the question of the capitula- 
tions, the Turk has, at the time of 
writing, stood firm. The capitulations 
are agreements made by the Turks, 
during the past four centuries, with 
different foreign nations, whereby the 
nationals of those nations have certain 
specific privileges, especially the privi- 
lege of having legal matters to which 
they are a party decided in the court 
of their country’s consul instead of the 
local Turkish court. This, the Allies 
maintain, is due to the fact that Turk- 
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ish law is impregnated with principles 
founded upon the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, and were it to be applied to the 
Christian foreigner, he would not ob- 
tain justice. Moreover, the Allies 
maintain that the Turkish courts are so 
venal that a foreigner could not pos- 
sibly conduct his business were he to be 
compelled to submit dispute to Turk- 
ish courts. Both these contentions are 
denied by the Turks. But, anyhow, 
they maintain, the Turkish Republic 
Is not going to permit any of the limi- 
tations upon its sovereignty admitted 
by the old régime. If foreign business 
men do not like the kind of justice 
they receive in Turkish courts, they 
need not do business in Turkey. It is 
impossible, however, for the western 
nations to accept the Turkish solution. 
The interests of their nationals in 
Turkey are too extensive and too valu- 
able to submit them to the danger of 
Turkish justice. No decision has been 
made at the time of writing. 


V 


The Mosul oil fields threaten to disrupt 
the Lausanne Conference. These oil 
fields are among the most valuable in 
the world and English interests secured 
concessions in them from the old ré- 
gime. But these concessions will not 
be honored by the present Turkish 
Government. Now, Mesopotamia, 
which was given to the British by the 
League of Nations as a mandate, has 
been erected by the British into the 
Arab Kingdom of Irak under British 
protection. The British maintain that 
the boundary between the Kingdom of 
Irak and the Turkish Republic is 
north of the Mosul oil fields. The 
Turks maintain it is south. The Brit- 
ish have few troops in the region to en- 
force their contention should the Con- 
ference uphold it. The Turks have a 
well-equipped army with which to up- 
hold theirs. As a last resort, the Brit- 


' tamia. 


A Program for the Near East 


` 


By James L. BARTON 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


AT is the Near East? I take 
it for granted that it means possi- 
bly Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, all the Turkish Empire, 
the Balkan Peninsula and Greece. 
That is the area that figured not a little 
in the first Lausanne Conference. To- 
day that is not the same Near East 
that existed in 1912. In 1912 Turkey 
held territory across the Balkan Penin- 
. sula to the Adriatic Sea. It also held 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Mesopo- 
Since that time Turkey has 
essentially withdrawn from Arabia, 
from Palestine, from Syria, from Meso- 
potamia and from the greater part of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

At the opening of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, the Turkey that was there 
represented covered Asia Minor, Ana- 
tolia down to the northern border of 
Syria and of Mesopotamia eastward to 
Persia and to the Russian Caucasus, 
and by general consent of the Mudania 
Conference she had been given expecta- 
tion of holding Eastern Thrace. Dur- 
ing the Conference that part of the 
territory which I have outlined was 
recognized as Turkey, and it was Tur- 
key at the beginning of the Conference 
‘under two governments—the govern- 
ment of Mustafa Kemal Pasha and 
the government of the Sultan of Turkey 
at Constantinople; but during the Con- 
ference the Sultan of Constantinople 
withdrew and the Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha Government occupied Constanti- 
nople. At the close of the Conference 
the only Turkey that they were con- 


sidering was the Turkey under Mus- 


tafa Kemal, with its capital at the city 
of Angora. That Turkey has not yet 
been recognized by any of the govern- 


ments. of the world, a Turkey which 
began under a self-constituted leader 
and now has been recognized enough 
to be called into a Conference and 
given equal standing with the other 
nations in that Conference for the 
settlement of Turkey and Near Eastern 
affairs. Let me here recall a few 
significant events preceding the Lau- 
sanne Conference. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


You will remember that Turkey 
under the Sultan went in with the 
Central Powers as against the Allies in 
the war; you will undoubtedly remem- 
ber that one of the most decisive battles 
of the great war was fought in Palestine 
in the early autumn of 1918, in which 
the Turkish Army with its German 
leaders was completely defeated; and 
the Allies occupied Mesopotamia and 
Syria and pushed their forces up into 
Cilicia, the army having disappeared 
because of the great defeat which it 
had sustained at the hands of General 
Allenby. You will remember that soon 
after the Armistice took place—almost 
immediately following which—Con- 
stantinople was occupied by the fleets 
and armies of the Allied nations. 

I was in Constantinople early in 
February of 1919, a little over two 
months after the Armistice. At that 
time, as [ say, Constantinople was oc- 
cupied by the Allies. It was not offi- 
cially occupied by the Allies, but they 
were there with their fleet and with 
their soldiers occupying Constantinople 
as a base for procedure against Russia, 
i such procedure should seem neces- 
sary. You will remember that it was 
two years later that Constantinople 
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was officially occupied by the Allies. 
After the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Allies in January and February 
of 1919, one of the generals of the 
war, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, withdrew 
into the city of Erzroom; later he 
moved toSivas and still later to Angora. 
He gathered about him a group of 
Turkish patriots, and at Erzroom he 
drew up what is known as the National 
Pact of the present Turkish Govern- 
ment. This has become the Constitu- 
tion for the new Government that was 
then taking form. This Government 
was started by malcontents, who were 
not satisfied with the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Allies, and they 
promulgated the idea of a Turkey that 
should be wholly free from foreign 
domination or control and independent 
as a sovereign state, The Allies were 
at Constantinople, and the Sultan’s 
Government, under the direction of the 
Allies, sent to Mustafa Kemal various 
leaders to persuade him to come over 
and join them at Constantinople; but 
they nearly all remained with Mustafa 
Kemal, and -they still remain with him. 

Then you will recall that in May, 
1919, the Greeks were allowed to 
occupy Smyrna, and you know the 
condition and circumstances under 
which they took possession. I was in 
Smyrna about five weeks after it was 
occupied by the Greeks, and was 
shown how the Greeks took posses- 
sion. When I was there they were 
landing troops and munitions of war in 
great quantities and pushing back into 
the interior, meeting resistance from 
the Turks on every side. They not 
only occupied Smyrna at that time 
and took complete control of it, but 
they occupied the hinterland. This 
strengthened Mustafa Kemal in his 
purpose to have a government wholly 
independent from all foreign control. 
In March, 1921, there was a meeting 
of the Premiers in London to consider 
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the Near Eastern question and also to 
consider the Germen reparations ques- 
tions. At that Conference there were 
two Turkish Governments represented 
—one, the. Sultan’s Government at 
Constantinople, and the other, the 
Kemalist or Nationalist Government 
with headquarters at Angora. 

After the first day or two the only 
spokesman in the Conference for Tur- 
key was the representative of the 
Kemalist Government. Tewfik Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier of the Constantinople 
Government, was taken—maybe dip- 
lomatically—ill; certainly it was a 
convenient illness for Bekir Sami Bey 
representing the Kemalist Government, 
so that he became the spokesman for 
Turkey, although his Government was 
not officially recognized. ‘The Confer- 
ence tried to bring about a state of 
peace between Greece and Turkey, and 
failed; and while the Greeks and the 
Turks had been fighting for a year, 
there had been no war, they said, until 
after that Conference, when war was 
declared between the two, and they 
have been fighting until last September. 


AMERICA PROTESTS 


Then you will recall that last August, 
when the Turks made their advance 
upon the Greeks who had been lying 
quietly in their trenches for several 
months, the Greeks did not resist, but 
began a retreat to Smyrna. You know 
the story of the tragedy of Smyrna, of 
the looting for some days and then 
burning and then the driving of the 
Greek and Armenian populations into 
the sea and the Turks remaining in 
sole control of the city and the hinter- 
land; in fact, all the Greek military 
forces were driven out. of Turkey as 
well as the civilian populations as far 
as they could be reached, and the Turk 
remained in control. You will remem- 
ber that the Turks, after their looting 
and burning of Smyrna, turned toward 
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Constantinople with the manifest pur- 
pose of repeating in Constantinople 
what they had done in Smyrna. 
Then it was that in this country a pro- 
test arose against permitting the atroc- 
ities of Smyrna to be repeated in Con- 
stantinople, where they would have 
been much more severe because of the 
larger Greek and Armenian popula- 
tions in Constantinople. It is a 
richer and a much larger city than 
Smyrna, and to have this victorious 
Turkish Army hungry for loot come 
into Constantinople would have meant 
the destruction of that city. Then it 
was that the sentiment of America 
‘arose in protest against having these 
atrocities carried across the Bosphorus 
into Constantinople and through Con- 
stantinople into Europe. 

They tell me in Washington that 
never, not even at the time of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and in the 
month or two preceding the declaration 
of war on the part of the United States 
in 1917, had the State Department and 
the President been so deluged with 
telegrams, petitions and letters from 
all over the country from individuals 
and all kinds of assemblies, as poured 
in upon their desks at that time, asking 
that the United States should do some- 
thing to stop this tide of barbarism 
from sweeping across into Europe, and 
to save Constantinople. 


ENGLAND STANDS Her GROUND 
You will remember that at that time 
England, France and Italy sent an 
order to Mustafa Kemal, when his 


troops invaded the neutral zone, that. 


they withdraw from that zone and 
wait. upon the border until the question 
was discussed in conference and settled. 
You will remember that they came on, 
and Italy withdrew her fleet and France 
withdrew her fleet and England stood 
alone and sent an ultimatum to 
Mustafa Kemal that unless his troops 
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were withdrawn from the neutral zone 
it would be regarded by Great Britain 
as an act of war. England alone 
stopped that tide of barbarism from 
sweeping into Europe, and forced Tur- 
key to come into the Mudania Con- 
ference and later into the Lausanne 
Conference to settle the Near Eastern 
matters. This accounts for the Lau- 
sanne Conference, and into that Con- 
ference Turkey came. 


A UNITED AND DEFIANT TURKEY 


The Allies had had conferences in 
advance to some extent and had de- 
cided on some themes that they would 
agree upon in the Lausanne Conference, 
but the Conference had not proceeded 
more than two weeks before it became 
evident to the Turks that England, 
France and Italy would not stand 
together with any threat or display of 
physical force against the contentions 
of the Turks. Therefore, during the 
last half of that Conference, and cer- 
tainly it must be patent to you all now 


that, during the second session of the 


Lausanne Conference, the Turk is in 
power. He has an army camped on 
the borders of Constantinople just 
outside of the neutral zone, and when 
I was there last January I was told on 
every side that the army was eager for 
an opportunity to come into the city. 
The Turks have taken possession of the 
city. It is no longer in control of the 
Allies. In January the entire police 
force were Turks. After the Sultan 
fled, the Turks appointed a governor, 
Adnan Bey, who was Minister of the 
Interior of the Angora Government, 
and the whole. Turkish Empire came 
under the control of Mustafa Kemal. 
Turkey is united as it has not been 
united before in this generation. Tur- 
key, with an army on the borders of 
Constantinople and another army on 
the northern border of Syria, is defying 
the forces of the world. l 
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No Active SUPPORT FROM UNITED 
STATES 


You will recall that about the time 
of the opening of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, Secretary Hughes announced 
that the United States would use no 
physical force nor make any threat 
against the Turkish Empire. As a 
result of a multitude of telegrams and 
petitions from across our country, the 
State Department decided to have two 
listeners-in at the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, with power to talk and express the 
opinions of the people of the United 
States and of its Government, and 
with authority to advise. It was not 
stated, I believe, whether they were to 
advise only when their advice was 
sought, but they had power to advise, 
with the preliminary statement that 
the United States would assume no re- 
sponsibility whatever for the findings 
of the Conference and would sign 
nothing. 

Thus England, France and Italy 
were forced to assume all the burdens 
that might grow out of the findings of 
the Conference, without any support 
from the United States. France and 
Italy withdrew when the great moral 
questions like the protection of the 
Armenians came up, and ultimately 
there was no nation ready to defend. 
America spoke with no uncertain sound 
through Ambassador Child, and Great 
Britain the same in its declaration that 
England insisted that the minority 
population, and especially the Arme- 
nians, should have ample protection; 
but later, after France and Italy had 
announced that they would not employ 
physical force, England, voiced by 
Lord Curzon, sent word to Ismet 
Pasha, the spokesman for the Kemalist 
Government, that the Armenian ques- 
tion would not be again presented in 
the Conference. I do not expect that 
at the second session of the Conference 
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the Armenian question will be brought 
up for discussion. 


TURKEY FOR THE TURKS AND No 
INTERVENTION 


The Lausanne Conference sanctioned 
the Turkish attitude, Turkey for the 
Turks, and the elimination of the 
Christian population from the entire 
country. Under the name of “Ex- 
change of Populations” Turkey was 
given the tacit authority to drive all 
the Greeks and all the Armenians out 
of Turkey except from Constantinople 
and to leave Turkey absolutely and 
alone to the Turks. I believe Turkey 
and Greece signed an agreement at 
Lausanne that if the Greeks were al- 
lowed to remain in Constantinople, the 
Greeks would allow the Turks to re- 
main in Western Thrace. There was 
no agreement with reference to the 
Armenians, of whom there are a large 
number in Constantinople. At present 
they are allowed to continue, but out- 
side of Constantinople, Turkey has 
obtained the sanction of the Conference 
at Lausanne to drive out from her 
country all of the non-Moslem popula- 
tion. The Kurds say they will have to 
go next. Expulsion of the Christians 
was in progress during the whole 
period of the Conference and is still 
going on. 

One of the conclusions to which I 
have come is, that there is no expecta- 
tion of the employment of physical 
force on the part of the Allies or of the 
United States to compel Turkey to do 
justice to the Armenian and the Greek 
populations who have been dispos- 
sessed of their homes and driven out as 
beggars upon the world. The Greeks 
have a place to which they can go, but 
the Armenians have no country ready 
to receive them. I have come to the 
conclusion, after talking with many 
leaders in Lausanne, with our Amer- 
ican spokesmen, and with the State 
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Department at Washington, that 
there is no possibility of America’s 
lifting a finger to bring to bear upon 
Turkey any physical force in behalf of 
justice to the Armenians. I have no 
expectation that the Allies will ever 
mobilize their forces to compel Turkey 
to do justice to these minority popula- 
tions. 

. The situation is unique. After the 
war, France made a treaty with Tur- 
key, in accordance with which she 
evacuated Cilicia and turned that 


Armenian area back to the Turks.: 


About a year ago now, Italy made a 
treaty with Turkey, and so Turkey, 
taking courage, came to Lausanne 
possessed with the idea that she must 
have absolute sovereignty, and that 
was the background of the discussion 
which took place at Lausanne. I 
heard the Turks say repeatedly, “As 
England is sovereign, as the United 
States is sovereign, so must Turkey be 
sovereign,” and that is the question in 
one form or another they are discussing 
today. 


STRENGTH OF Morar FORCE 


The conclusion of the matter is that 
we have relied in dealing with Turkey 
upon physical force for generations. 
The Armenians, beginning way back of 
the Berlin Conference, have relied upon 
European military aid to give them 
protection from the Turks and a 
national home for themselves. Our 
own delegation in Lausanne worked 
strenuously to persuade the Turks to 
offer an area for this purpose within 
the bounds of the Turkish Empie, 
land that had been Armenian for 
2,509 years and occupied by them. 
The attempt was a failure as the Turks 
refused to act upon the suggestion. 

The question is, what can be done? 
We have heard much about the neces- 
sity of force—force back of the League 
of Nations, force back of the Inter- 
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national Court, force for the pro- 
tection of American society, but physi- 
cal force alone. I wonder if we realize 
the great body of compulsion inherent 
in moral force. A city is quiet and 
orderly, not because there is a police 
force out in the street, but because 
the moral sentiment of the city main- 
tains order. There may be one half 
of one per cent who are disorderly, and 
it is for them that the policemen are 
kept in the city to protect the law- 
abiding citizens from violence at the 
hand of those who are not restrained 
by moral force. 

There is a moral force operating in 
the international world. A Judge of 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts 
who had made an extended study of 
international law said to me the other 
day: “I have learned from following 
back through a generation or two that 
the findings and conclusions of inter- 
national law are as well carried out as 
the findings of our State Courts or of 
our Supreme Court.” „Back of inter- 
national Jaw lie only the moral forces 
of the world, and these forces have 


: power to maintain order. 


We are all conscious of the fact that 
society is generally protected, not by 
physical force, but by moral sentiment. 
The policeman exists for a very small 
fraction of one per cent of the com- 
munity, while the remaining major 
portion of the community would 
maintain order of its own volition and 
under the.impulse of its own moral 
sense of justice and right. If the 
small fraction of the community could: 
be taught to respect the things that 
are right and true, then the need of a 
police force would be reduced to a 
minimum or could be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

What is true of the local social order 
is also true of the nations. As indi- 
cated above, international law is 
putting into practice the high moral 
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sentiment of the world on the basis of 
right relations between the nations of 
the world. It is based on a sense of 
justice, right and good order, the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, 
and the maintenance of peace. 


PuysicaL Force Has Faitep 


This leads us to the subject under 
consideration, namely, the situation 
in the Near East. So far as the records 
show, there has been little if any at- 
tempt to lift the moral sentiment of 
Turkey to the standard of Western 
Christian civilization. The nations of 
Europe have forced Turkey by the use 
of their armies and navies or by threat 
to submit to certain regulations im- 
posed upon Turkey. Turkey has 
reluctantly yielded and has seen her 
territory gradually disappear, until 
she 1s reduced at the present time to 
the minimum. She feels herself sur- 
rounded by enemies and recognizes that 
her only defense is either physical force 
applied by herself or the inducing of dis- 
cord and strife into the ranks of her ene- 
mies, so that they will be unable to unite 
upon any single policy of coercion. 

It is evident to all who understand 
the situation that physical force 
brought to bear upon Turkey has not 
elevated her sense of justice or of the 
disinterestedness of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations of Europe. She has 
maintained a defensive attitude from 
the beginning up to and including the 
Conference at Lausanne in the first and 
the present session. Physical force 
has not introduced into Turkey a 
higher sense of morality or of justice, 
but rather the reverse. Physical force 
has failed even to compel Turkey to 
obey the mandates of the Allies as put 
forth in the Lausanne Conference; and 
there 1s no prospect whatever that 
England, France or Italy or the United 
States will in the future, unless Turkey 
commits some overt act and again 
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precipitates hostilities, join in making 
threats of the use of physical force 
against Turkey to bring her into line 
with the Christian civilization of the 
West. In a word, physical force has 
failed and, so far as we can see, will 
fail in the future in its influence upon 
elevating the moral standard and the 
sense of justice of the rulers in Turkey. 


WHEN TuRKEY COMES INTO THE 
LEAGUE 


In the first Lausanne Conference 


- Turkey expressed her willingness to 


come into the League of Nations and 
after that conclusion had been reached, 
the delegates seemed very happy in the 
prospect of being admitted as a nation 
into the great sisterhood of nations as 
represented in the League. There is 
no doubt that the leaders who were at 
Lausanne have a sincere desire that 
their government shall stand well in 
the eyes of the world. While many 
may recoil from having a country with 
the reputation of Turkey come into the 
sisterhood of nations, nevertheless the 
principle seems to have been accepted 
at Lausanne, and we may expect that 
after the treaties have been signed 
Turkey will be admitted into that 
great group of nations banded to- 
gether for perpetual peace and good 
order. This will give an opportunity 
for the nations of the world to bring 
to bear upon Turkey, not the threats 
of physical force or of physical com- 
pulsion, but of moral force expressed 
in the sentiment of the world. Turkey 
would hesitate to perpetrate new atroc- 
ities if she knew that at the next ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of 
Nations she was to be arraigned for the 
act. This will allow the nations to 
bring upon Turkey the pressure of 
moral force, of tremendous power to ` 
compel Turkey to set her house in 
order, to revise her court procedure, 
the relation of the official classes to the 
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minority populations, her educational 
system, her moral standards, so. that 
she may become a worthy member of 
the great sisterhood. 

Physical force having failed to coerce 


Turkey and bring her into line with the ` 


high moral sentiment of the nations 
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constituting the League, nothing re- 
mains but to mobilize the moral forces 
of the world and bring them to bear 
through the League upon that country 
which has so long stood before the 
world as the embodiment of internal 
disorder and cruelty. 


Greek Irredentism 


By Kyrraxos P. Tsorarnos 
Secretary during Peace Conference to Eleutherios Venizelos, Former Premier of Greece 


WISH to state at the outset that I 

am not unpartisan, inasmuch as 
there can be no nonpartisanship in a 
. question of justice versus gross injustice. 
I am a Greek Irredent’st. I was born 
in Asia Minor, lived there for twenty 
years, and I was educated in an Amer- 
ican institution, the American College 
of Smyrna, of which I was the secretary 
for five years. 

I want to explain exactly what 
Greek Irredentism means. I think I 
can best: explain it by bringing the 
question home to you. Suppose that 
a foreign army, composed of people 
alien in civilization, feelings, religion 
and race to you, would overrun Amer- 
ica; by fire and sword subjugate the 
American people, burn their churches 
and their schools, refuse to allow you 
_to speak your own language, not allow 
you to educate yourselves in your own 
traditions, compel you to accept their 
faith and in many instances to be 
their slaves night and day. Would 
you American people accept this con- 
_ dition of affairs as a course of Kismet, 
fate? Would you remain quiet and 
passive and never try to regain your 
place under the sun, your own home; 
to liberate yourselves from the yoke 
of the invader and thus regain your 


. home country? 


ADHERENCE TO Her NATIONALISM 


Now, that was our position in Tur- 
key, especially in connection with 
Asia Minor. That country was the 
. cradle of Greek civilization, namely, 
of our Western civilization. Ages, 
hundreds of years before civilization 
reached its apogee in Athens, it had 
flourished in Asia Minor. There, in 


that country, the Greeks lived happily 
and progressed. It was their own 
home. Then the Turks came and 
subjugated us. We lost our churches, 
our schools, our homes and lived as 
slaves. But we never lost our national 
consciousness, our religion, and the 
desire to liberate ourselves was supreme 
in our hearts. We would not have 
been worthy of our ancestors were we 
willing to accept that condition of 
affairs and become Turks. We wor- 
shipped in underground cellars. 
Quietly, secretly, we preserved our 
customs and our language through our 
religion, and finally little by little, 
owing to Turkey’s idleness and in- 
capacity for any constructive work 
whatever, and owing to our own desire 
for work—to our own natural desire 
for progress and for civilization—we 
became indispensable to the Turkish 
Empire. 

Both the Greeks and the Armenians 
were the indispensable economic factors 
in the Turkish Empire. Those who © 
have not understood that so far, will 
easily find it out in the young, new 
Turkey of Mustafa Kemal of tomorrow, 
from which state this economic factor 
will be absent. I do not know what 
this new type of Turk is going to be. 
He has sprung up over night, put the 
clothes of the young and of the old 
Turks aside and garbed himself with 
the new raiment of Nationalism. I 
do not know what kind of a brute he is 
going to make; but certainly for five or 
six hundred years his fathers and fore- 
fathers have been in direct touch with 
civilization and they have not changed 
a bit. The only thing, as Gladstone 
said, the only thing they have learned 
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GREEK J[RREDENTISM 


is to get in debt quicker than the 
Western nations do. 


In SPITE oF THE TURK 


In‘spite, then, of Turkish misgovern- 
ment, we went on, we worked and we 
progressed. We had 22 archbishops in 
Asia Minor, 180,000 Greek boys and 
girls in Greek schools, and nearly 4,000 
Greek schools and colleges. And that 
is the Asia Minor which the Turks 
claim as their own. But the Turk, as 
master there, what has he shown to us 
of a constructive civilized nature? 
Absolutely nothing. Finally, we re- 
gained our liberty through disloyalty. 
Of course we were not loyal to the 
Turks, any more than Americans could 
be loyal to an invader, to a foreign 
barbarian who mastered them by force; 
and we won our independence in the 
Treaty of Sévres, which was the mini- 
mum of the Greek and Armenian na- 
tional aspirations. The Treaty of 
Sévres—our charter of liberty we might 
say-—was very just to the Greeks and 
Armenians, but it was not considered 
just or acceptable by the Turks, though 
the countries which were liberated had 
a Greek and Armenian preponderance. 
Mustafa Kemal was suing Mr. Veni- 
zelos for peace in October, 1920. The 
only reason why Greece did not sign 
peace at that time was because Mus- 
tafa Kemal was not willing to accept 
the independence of Armenia. 

That was the spirit of Greece then, 
and that was the spirit of Greece when 


abandoned by the Allies for two years; _ 


tricked, stabbed in the back, left alone, 
fighting the fight of all, but abandoned 
by all. That was the spirit of Greece 
which made her keep her army in the 
Asia Minor trenches until that army 
was absolutely exhausted, rather than 
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abandon the Christians of Asia Minor 
to the mercies of the Turk. 

It has been stated that when the 
Greek army went to Smyrna, that 
that was the beginning of all the troubles 
in the Near East. There is a French 
paper, published in the city of Paris, 
the Paris Temps. If one will take the 
trouble to read the issue of that paper 
of February 11, 1919, fully four months 
before the Greeks went to Smyrna,.the 
reader will see there a complete de- 
scription of the Nationalist Movement 
under Mustafa Kemal and his aides 
in the interior of Anatolia. The French 
paper in question cannot possibly be 
accused of phil-hellenism. 


A Force Warca Nerps No 
JUSTIFYING 


Of course, I am not apologizing or 
justifying Greek Irredentism. It does- 
not need any justification. I got it 
when I was born. I suppose it was 
in my blood and I was strengthened in 
it as I grew up. It is a sublime moral 
force which makes us sacrifice ourselves, 
and which will make us sacrifice our- 
selves again in the years to come— 
because we will go back to our homes 
if it takes us another five hundred 
years. I was also strengthened in 
that conviction owing to my education 
in the American College in Smyrna. 
The spirit of freedom, of liberty, of 
progress of civilization, was in me 
because I was born a Greek; but more 
came to me with the American College 
associations. Of course, I do not need 
to justify Greek Irredentism to Ameri- 
cans. You all whole-heartedly ap- 
plauded the Czechoslovakian, the Pol- 
ish, the Irredentism of other races, and 
very justly. What was a badge of. 
honor then could not be a stigma today. 


Effect of European Influence on America 


By Hon. Txropore E. Burton 
U. $. Congressman from Ohio 


HE general topic upon which I 

have been asked to write involves 
so wide a range that I hestitate in the 
selection of any particular treatment 
of it. The influence of Europe on 
America has been vast. Europe is the 
motherland of America. Our scholars 
look back to the intellectual splendor 
of Athens, supreme in art, philosophy 
and mental alertness. The indirect 
effect of that city state upon political 
institutions and social life in our own 
country is potent until this day. 
Nearer to us, yet in a far-off and almost 
forgotten age, there is Rome, with her 
excellence in political organization 
and administration, her contribution 
to literature and to law. The impor- 
tance of the cultural, economic and po- 
litical influence of Europe upon our 
own country cannot be measured. But 
that which is most clearly manifest is 
that there has been no uniformity in 
that influence. In the different coun- 
tries on the other side of the Atlantic, 
there is the-widest diversity among the 
inhabitants and in the resultant im- 
pression upon the outside world, as, 
for example, between those of the Brit- 
ish Isles on the one hand and of Rus- 
sia and Turkey on the other. What 
are the fundamental facts in regard to 
this grand division of the world? 
What are the causes of the present 


. situation there, with its faction, threat 


of war and of chaos? 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


To understand this subject we must 
study essential facts of geography and 
of ethnology. Look at the map of 
Europe; its physical configuration is 
largely. responsible for conditions to- 


day; extending west from the bound- 
aries of Russia there is an area divided 
by mountain chains and rivers. There 
are also peninsulas jutting out into the 
sea—Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal 
in the Iberian Peninsula; Denmark; 
Sweden and Norway, now- separate 
nations. ‘The British Isles separated 
by a riarrow channel are exceptional. 
Their severance from continental Eu- 
rope is one of the important facts of 
history and has had much to do with the 
development of England and her peculi- 
arly influential position in the growth 
of that continent. Professor Gold- 
win Smith said the English.Channel 
and the Straits of Dover made of Eng- 
land an industrial nation. From early 
ages her people have been prominent, 
or indeed dominant on the sea, both in 
navies and in what we term mercantile 
marine. A narrow stretch of water has 
protected her from invasion by foreign 
foes. Russia on the other hand, a vast 
plain stretching out toward Asia, re- 
tains an Asiatic flavor. With its vast 
level plains, it is the one country which 
is exceptional in its topography as com- 
pared with other countries of Europe. 
In the wide area of this continent there 
are the greatest dissimilarities of cli- 
mate and of soil, accentuating the de- 
velopment of diversity in traits and 
aspirations. | 
Passing from the influences of geog- 
raphy we may take up that of ethnol- 
ogy. Europe was settled by successive 
migrations for the most part from Asia; 
peoples of widely different development 
in civilization, entermg Europe with 
widely different motives, some for the 
usual purposes of orderly colonization, 
others in search of richer peoples or 
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more fertile lands which they could 
plunder. The result of all these factors 
has been a grand division made up of 
seperate communities or nationalities 
with an infinite variety of race, re- 
ligion, language and cultural develop- 
ment. These facts make for three 
conditions, which may be expressed by 
three key words: segregation, repul- 
sion, rivalry. 


Tur RESULT 


The situation created by facts of 
geopraphy and ethnology, all making 
for the upbuilding of separate com- 
munities, has been intensified by the 
adoption or growth of every form of 
government from the most despotic, 
as in the cases of Russia and Turkey, to 
those of the most liberal institutions, 
as in the case of Denmark, and in a less 
degree, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In this broad 
area there have been wars throughout 
the centuries, resulting in changes of 
boundaries, the subjugation of the 
weaker by the stronger; almost con- 
stant war until a comparatively recent 
period, and during that recent period 
there have been collisions on a large 
scale, culminating in the recent colossal 
conflict which was but the logical out- 
come of conditions which have existed 
for centuries. The inevitable rivalries 
were very much increased in the first 
instance by the discovery of America 
and quickened activity in outlying 
portions of the earth. The desire for 
enlargement of dominion and for the 
treasures of unknown lands was the 
fruitful source of wars on sea and on 
land. Still further, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the industrial 
development, which was the result of 
the utilization of steam power and of 
machinery, enlarged the horizon of all 
peoples, created a demand for materials 
of industry and other products, which 
were sought in every part of the globe. 
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Commercial warfare was the distinc- 
tive feature of this later era, while the 
desire for political control was the dis- 
tinctive feature of the former. 


CONTRASTS 


Since the formation of our own gov- 
ernment, there has been another in- 
fluence of Europe upon America of the 
utmost importance in the settlement of 
millions of immigrants in this new 
world, bringing with them various 
characteristics and contributing most 
potently to the character of the Ameri- 
ean nation. The Anglo-Saxon stock 
has predominated, but ideals and 
characteristics have been very substan- 
tially modified by the infusion of set- 
tlers from all the other countries of 
Europe. However, from the start 
differences in race, religion and lan- 
guage have been negligible in compari- 
son with Europe. This brief survey is 
of vital importance in tracing differ- 
ences between Europe and the United 
States. In contrast with the repulsion 
and rivalry there, here is a united 
country with certain fundamental ideas 
such as liberty, coöperation, the desire 
for peace and industrial development. 
Among 48 states there is absolute free- 
dom of social intercourse. 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE 


Another fact which should be taken 
into account is that the beginnings of 
national life, instead of preceding as in 
Europe the modern development of 
transportation and the applications of 
science, have here been morenearly con- 
temporaneous with that development. 
Without the triumphs of science which 
have furnished readier communication 
our own United States would hardly 
have been possible. I have often spo- 
ken of the influence of Mr. Webster 
upon this nation. He was supreme 
among lawyers; at the forefront among 
statesmen, striving always for a federal 
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union. When he delivered his speech 
in response to Mr. Hayne in January, 
1830, it was in the days of the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads on a very 
considerable scale. By only 14 years 
that splendid oration precéded the be- 
ginnings of the magnetic telegraph. 
These triumphs of progress brought 
the states of the Union as near each to 
the other as had been the counties in 
the administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. I would not detract from his fame 
as a statesman and an orator, but he 
was a powerful protagonist swimming 
with the tide. Except for the develop- 
ments of science and invention his 
famous words, “ Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, oneand inseparable,” might 
have been the dream of an idealist. 


INHERENT TRAITS AN OBSTACLE 


The same developments in Europe 
instead of making for union and co- 
operation enhanced the national spirit 
and promoted repulsion rather than 
union. Boundaries there were already 
set.’ National types were already fixed. 
There are other reasons why the influ- 
ence of Europe upon America has been 
lessened. Our country was formed by 
severance from a country beyond the 
sea, as the result of a war; and irra- 
tional bitterness resulting ‘from that 
war and a later contest survived and 
has a certain force until this day. Our 
institutions are of a very different 
nature from those of Europe. This was 
the first land in which popular govern- 
ment was tried upon a large scale. Our 
people looked with distrust upon the 
rule of kingdoms and upon alliances 
and consequent wars of Europe. The 
fathers did not wish to be involved in 
their controversies, believing that they 
were pioneers in a new and grand ex- 
periment along lines which promised a 
future altogether better than in any of 
the lands from which our people came. 
These feelings have their lodgment 
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still, but closer contact and the enor- 
mous. growth of commerce and means 
of transportation have tended to make 
the world one great commercial and 
social republic. The chief obstacle in 
the way must be said to be the 


‘continuance of repulsion and lack of 


confidence in Europe, which has been 
intensified by the late war and its after- 
math. In this connection it is to be 
noted that recently the national spirit 
has assumed a much stronger hold 
than formerly. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN THE TREATY 


As one who favored the League of 
Nations with proper reservations, I. 
am compelled to say that body has 
been a disappointment to those who 
believed in it. It has been impossible 
to suppress imperialistic ambitions or 
to abate the hatred and animosity 
which hold so many nations in their 
grip. It is the opinion of some that 
Europe desires us to be her guide, phi- 
losopher and friend, that by a, voice 
from us the tempest will be stilled and 
nations at variance will-welcome our 
intervention. Unfortunately this im- 
pression is a delusion. The Treaty of 
Versailles was an attempt to join two 
portions or objects so inconsistent that 
they could not work out together—one 
was a League which should promote 
peace, the other looked to vindictive- 
ness and the controlling power of the 
conquerors. Since that Treaty condi- 
tions have become even worse; our 
leadership for a cessation of the mad 
race for naval supremacy has been only 
partially successful. France has not 
yet ratified that Treaty, although in 
the agreements reached at Washington 
ours was the country which was granting 
the most. We were able to construct a 
navy far surpassing any of the other 
countries; we agreed to scrap 800,000 
tons of warships and abandon construc- 


‘tion on which three hundred millions 
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had been expended. When Mr. Wil- 
son in good faith expressed himself 
against the possession of Fiume by 
Italy, his popularity there, which had 
been so marked by a most enthusiastic 
reception, was immediately destroyed. 
Our own suggestions of a commission to 
study the question of reparations have 
been flatly rejected. ‘This is the pres- 
ent situation. 


Dawn or A New Era—Tue 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


It is earnestly to be hoped that a 
suffering Europe may yet see the folly 
of antagonisms which have lasted 
through centuries. We should be ever 
ready to do our part as one of the great 
family of nations to aid in the cause of 
peace, but the remedy is not with us, 
our efforts would be futile until the 
countries of Europe realize there is a 
better way than that which they are 
now adopting. In this connection I 
wish to say a word in behalf of the pro- 
posed International Court. We have 
been the leader among the nations in 
establishing peaceful methods for the 
settlement of international contro- 
versies by diplomacy first and when 
that fails by arbitration, but the final 
achievement which will secure peace 
is a great tribunal before which all 
nations, strong and weak alike, must 
appear. A Chief Justice stated 100 
years ago that St. Petersburg (Russia), 
and Geneva (Switzerland), ought to 
have equal consideration. We have 
manifested our desire for peaceful set- 
tlements by messages from presidents, 
especially in recent years—Cleveland, 
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son—and by resolutions unanimously 
passed by both Houses of Congress. 
Secretaries Hay and Root in giving in- 
structions to our delegates to succes- 
sive Hague Conferences in 1899 and 
1907 directed them to make every 
effort for an international court. That 
is the record of our country. We can- 
not consistently go back upon that rec- 
ord, or shirk from our responsibilities 
at this time when such a body is so 
urgently needed. It will not be in the 
power of any country to summon the 
United States before this Court in 
controversies which may be embar- 
rassing to us. Some may be disap- 
pointed in its beginnings. The larger 
nations’ have agreed to give to the | 
Court only such jurisdiction as is 
voluntary with them in each case, and 
our own participation must naturally 
have the same limits, especially in 
view of the attitude of the Senate on 
this and previous occasions. But such 
a tribunal is at least a beginning, a 
beginning full of promise. The Court 
is already functioning and is made up 
of jurists of the highest standing, in 
whose selection we must have a voice 
and whose decisions must be in accord- 
ance with international law. That 
which is most needed in this country to 
overcome opposition to this tribunal 
is a more perfect understanding of its 
scope and objects; a suppression of the 
feeling of aloofness from Europe which 
is so widely prevalent, and such action 
as is worthy of the aspirations of the 
American people for peace and a new 
era in the world. 


A Background for International Peace 


By Irvine BACHELLER, Lrrr. D. 


HE world is now one neighbor- 

hood. It is even of one mind as to 
the value of peace, industry and honor. 
But the intellect of the world has little 
to do with its conduct. Probably its 
lungs, its liver and its passions have 
much more influence upon its affairs. 
The human intellect has been a kind of 
dog in the house of life—not well under- 
stood and often kicked out of doors. 
There have been long periods when the 
dog would seem to have run away, and, 
year after year, wise men have vainly 
called and whistled. But for success- 
ful revolts the brain of man would have 
perished from disuse. There are lands 
in which its light has gone out; where, 
indeed, the brain has ceased to be any- 
thing but a guide to the purse and the 
belly, and to their sources of supply. 
Are we not alarmed, even now, by the 
horrid tumult rising out of the dark 
shadow of inveterate ignorance stretch- 
ing half across the earth? Are we 
not astonished by the spectacle of a 
tyrant erecting his throne on the petri- 
fied intellects of Russia and threaten- 
ing civilization with the cracked voice 
of criminal insanity——wilder than those 
that lately rang in the madhouse of 
Central Europe? 


Our Manners AT Home AND ABROAD 


Always the Great Powers have been 
careless with their reputations. They 
have hired diplomats to express sal- 
aried insincerity while their chancellors 
were planning destruction. Human 
character has not been’ able to survive 
in the No Man’s Land of the nations. 
It falls at the border. 

There was once a Deacon Smith who 
was an exemplary man in his own vil- 


lage, but when he went a-fishing he 
used to take off his coat at the edge of 
the woods andsay: “Deacon, you lay 
there. I’m going to be Bill Smith till 
I get back,” and as Bill Smith he fitted 
his conduct to his company, which was 
going far, and allowed himself certain 
convivial liberties which would have 
shocked the people at home. -Beyond 
its own boundaries every nation would 
seem to be a kind of Bill Smith. It 
fits its conduct to the reputation of its 
company. The principles of honor 
and justice are good enough for home 
use, but there are places where they 
can find neither accommodation nor 
reciprocity. So we may well assume 
that humanity is not yet prepared for 
universal peace and good will. 

We may almost say that there is no 
international morality. The moral 
sentiments differ like the vegetation of 
different latitudes, and diversity of 
morals is a bad thing. The world on 
the whole is not respectable. If it were 
ruled by the great majority of its morals 
it would be, I fancy, the Hell’s-Kitchen 
of the universe. Even among the best 
people there is a well-grounded lack of 
mutual confidence and understanding. 
We must build up these things if we are 
to have peace among the nations and 
for the prodigious task we must make 
a background. When Cromwell was 
confronted by a problem he was wont 
to ask himself, “Is the spirit of the peo- 
ple prepared to go along, with us?” 
Every great change, like those wrought 
by Cromwell and by Washington, has 
had a deep background of popular 
spirit. Racial change is a growth— 
not a miracle. If there is to be endur- 
ing peace and good will, the people of 
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the leading nations must be prepared 
to go along with it. 


THE NEEDED BACKGROUND 


Our plans, in my view, are mostly 
misdirected. We look for results too 
immediate. We forget the needed 
background. We aim at men—at in- 
tellects locked by conceit and baffled 
by prejudice. There is no type of 
conceit so hopeless as that created by 
success; nothing more immovable 
than prejudice which has built its nest 
in a mature intellect and there raised 
an evil brood. Always there will be 
crows in that tree. It is an exceptional 
man who can learn anything. Gen- 
erally a man has closed his books and 
struck his balance. He has decided 
to stand upon it. He resents an audi- 
tor. Anyone who would cause him to 
correct his balance is treated with scorn. 
Humility does not often live with suc- 
cess. The man who has kept a degree 
of self-distrust and a capacity to learn 
and to grow is almost as exceptional as 
Abraham Lincoln. As a rule the terms 
Republican, Democrat, Whig, Tory, 
Baptist, Unitarian and the like signify 
the end of the road of learning and the 
closed gates of the City of Contentment. 

Inthis world everything moves on but 
the average intellect which goes for- 
ward until it suspects itself of greatness 
and then halts, and tries to prove it 
with the evidence in hand. That 
keeps one busy the rest of his life. 
Have we even learned the fact, clearly 
demonstrated by the Gréat War, that 
men have signally failed in the manage- 
ment of the world’s affairs; that they 
are mainly a spoiled and incapable lot 
and that something ought to be done 
about it? Many of them exert an 
evil influence on the young, who are 
the hope of the world, with their greed, 
their conceit, their neglect of duty 
and notably their ancient habit of 
making friendly gestures and remarks 
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to God while they are keeping in with 
the Devil. Every ruined youth is a 
monument to the neglect of men and 
women, 

Here, we must admit, is almost 
a common weakness of the mature 
intellect; it is willing to do a conven- 
ient amount of teaching, but it is 
not able or willing to learn. It is the 
young who learn. The seed of under- 
standing and the common spirit must 
be sown in the minds of the young if 
it is to bear fruit. There is good soil. 
It is like the mould of the ancient for- 
est, rich with the deposit of centuries, 
unspent by the greed of the husband- 
man. It is quick. It is rank with 
vitality. It longs for the seed and the 
sunlight. With due allowance for 
heredity, it differs little under all skies. 
The young of the white races have a 
like spirit. The heart of youth, the 
world over, is naturally open to gen- 
erous impulse and friendly sentiment. 
Our Lord spoke not for the children of 
any favored race when He gave His 
praise and blessing to those who came in 
His way. 


Tas Buiur Brrp or tHe NATIONS 


The dearest hope of man for peace 
and good will must, somehow, be car- 
ried to the heart of youth in the great 
Christian nations. May we not cut a 
trail half around the earth, at least, 
for international thought to travel in— 
an open, pleasant, profitable road for 
all peoples—and train their young to 
walk in it? Is it not possible to cul- 
tivate in them a habit of thinking in 
terms of human welfare? How may 
we reach the learners of the world and 
induce them to lengthen their vision, 
thoughts and sympathies? Shall it be 
by prizes offered by one, rich in purse 
and spirit, for the best expression of 
such vision, thoughts and sympathies 
-—-prizes richer, perhaps, than any the 
student has ever striven for? Shall we 
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. make no effort to induce the learners to 
learn the thing best worth knowing, 
that the theme of themes is that pre- 
sented by the obstacles to permanent 
peace and the means of removing them? 
Who is there wise enough to see the 
need of a background for the accom- 
plishment of the great desire of man 
and noble enough to be the shepherd 
of the young and lead them into new 
pastures? 


A Pan-Hetienic BOND 


Have we not, here in America, the 
organizations ready made and strong 
enough to convey their high spirit to 
the heart of youth, in the Christian 
nations, if only it should meet with 
hopeful hospitality? We have great 
bands of young men and women organ- 
ized for altruistic effort—Christian 
Associations, Hebrew Associations, 
Knights of Columbus, School Leagues 
and Greek-letter sororities, the scope 
of whose work should now be interna- 
tional. Their common aim should be 
to establish contact and sympathy 
between the young of the leading na- 
tions. To this great undertaking our 
college fraternities should lead the way. 
They have helped to bring the young 
manhood of our far-reaching Republic 
into brotherly accord. ‘These growing 
and enlightened circles of friendship 
have established sympathetic relations 
between the sons of the North and the 
South, the East and the West, and given 
them a common devotion to principles 
that make for good citizenship. Now 
is their opportunity to enlarge the cir- 
cles and set the rhythm of a new march 
toward the goal of a mutual under- 
standing between the nations. Let 
our strongest fraternities amend their 
charters and constitutions, if need be, 
so as to extend their vision across the 
shortened spaces of a new world; let 
them also take a serious interest in the 
study of modern languages. If their 
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spirit is unequal to this task, another 
and a greater frat should be started, 
with chapters in the leading universi- 
ties of America and Europe, bound by a 
common oath to the broad principles 
that make for human brotherhood. 

Who could estimate the moral value 
of such a pan-Hellenic bond embracing 
the best young blood of the world, 
holding sessions on both sides of the sea 
and making plans that look to the good 
of all? Who could measure the effect 
of our delegates going into friendly 
council with their brothers in Europe— 
eating with them, playing with them, 
conferring with them and finally, let us 
hope, agreeing with them as to the 
things which would widen the growing 
arch of their spirit? There would be 
the first “parliament of man.” In it, 
I think the blue bird of the nations 
would come to life. Slowly, indeed, but 
surely it would create the needed back- 
ground for international peace and stop 
the confusion on the Tower of Babel. 

Not to be lightly thought of would be 
the habit formed therein of using the 
best word the tongue of man has spo- 
ken—the word “brother.” One can- 
not call a man his brother without seek- 
ing to justify the word with conduct. 
It is a compelling word and I would use 
its magic for the healing of many ills. 
Is this the great task of pioneering in 
the vision of Walt Whitman? 


O you youths, western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly 
pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you, western youths, see you 
tramping with the foremost 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Tue Macic WORD 


Once upon a time there were two 
brothers who had adjoming farms. 
They quarrelled and were as strangers. 
In bitter years not a word passed be- 
tween them. Their spirit had been 
forced upon their children. The latter 
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were as those who had never seen each 
other. In felling the ancient forest they 
had left a strip of it between the two 
spaces of sown land. It had helped to 
keep the families apart. By and by its 
timber was cut and sold. The houses 
and barns and fields and workers were 
then visible from either side of the 
strong fence between them. Voices 
rang across the opened border. 

Now, one day, there were two boys 
of like age working near together on op- 
posite sides of the fence. A long time 
they worked without speaking. When 
‘the day was near spent, being lonely, 
one of the boys shook a greeting to the 
other with hishand. That lifted, wav- 
ing hand was the white flag of the 
clean heart of youth. It said, “Let 
us be friends.” Up went the other 
boy’s hand. Slowly they approached 


each other and met at the fence.. 


Their hands touched. Then these 
words: 

“T don’t know why you and I should 
hate each other, do you?” 
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“No, I don’t. Let’s try to make our 
fathers stop hating.” 

“T’m afraid that they are too old to 
learn anything,” said one. 

“But we are not,” said the other. 
“The thing we shall try to teach them 
is not hard to learn—that they are 
brothers.” 

So the boys went about the new task 
each had given to the other and, one 
day, it came to pass that the two men 
were sowing in adjoining fields hard by 
the fence. As they strode along, their 
hands scattering the wheat, they car- 
ried in their thoughts the seed of a 
harvest better than any reaping of the 
husbandman. And lo! it fell suddenly, 
for one of them stopped and called in a 
loud voice: “Brother!” 

_ That word put an end to the long 
quarrel. The brothers met at the 
fence and made a breach in it, never 
closed, and embraced each other. 

May we not hope to hear this word, 
with its content of healing and good will, 
shouted across the fences of the world. 


Reciprocal Influences Between America and Europe 


By Irvine Frsuer, Pu.D. 
Yale University — 


Our DEBT 


HE subject of this section is The 
Influence of Europe on America. 
We cannot separate that subject from 
its counterpart, the influence of America 
on Europe. If we look backward, the 
influence of Europe on America is the 
influence of a parent on a child. We 
have recently become so independent 
that we forget that we owe everything 
to Europe. We owe our own selves. 
Europe is our mother country. With 
the exception of a few aborigines that 
are still left here and a few immigrants 
from Asia and Africa, practically 
everyone in America owes his race to 
Europe. He owes likewise his lan- 
guage, his religion, his literature, his 
morals, and all the traditions of civili- 
zation. . | 
We also owe a recent debt, in that 
those whom we are now calling our 
Allies or associates in the recent war 
fought that, battle for us a year and a 
half before we entered at the very end. 
It therefore comes with ill grace from 
us now,—considermg that we owe, 
perhaps, our very existence and safety, 
thanks to the untold millions of lives 
and billions of treasure which England 
and France poured out to keep back the 
Germans,—that we should propose to 
abandon Europe as a bankrupt con- 
cern. If they over there are bankrupt, 


and I fear a large part of Europe is, so’ 


far as the governments are concerned, 
some part of the bankruptcy was due 
to incurring bills, we might properly 
say, in our behalf, and not only that 
but during a time when, through what 
we called our neutrality, we were 
making billions of dollars privately out 
of the war, 


Toe Torwnine Point 


The great war marks the turning 
point. The great war separates two 
epochs of history. A thousand years 
from now, whatever befalls, the his- 
torian will classify the history of the 
world into two great periods—one be- 
fore the World War of 1914 to 1918, 
and the other, after. ; 

As I have said, when we look back 
we see that we owe everything that we 
are and represent to Europe. But 
what as we look forward? There are 
two divergent roads. It all depends on | 
what our attitude toward Europe shall 
be whether Europe shall drag us down 
or we shall pull Europe up, if for no 
other reason, in order that we may not 
be dragged down. 

Let us consider these two possibilities 
separately. Suppose that we do pur- 
sue the policy of isolation. What will 
happen? Economically we are going’ 
to lose the eleven billion dollars that 
Europe owes us. Perhaps we shall lose 
part of it anyway—perhaps it is well 
that we should—but we are going to 
lose more of it, and I believe practically 
all of it except what England will pay, 
if we pursue a policy of isolation. 


SITUATION REVERSED 


The two periods of history which the 
World War separates are distinguished 
among things as that during which 
America has been a debtor nation and 
that during which it will be a creditor 
nation. It is inevitable that this rever- 
sal in our situation should occur, for 
hitherto we were the ones who lacked 
capital, who needed raw materials and 
machinery, and advances of credit from - 
Europe, that we might conquer this 
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continent. Now we have accumulated 
our wealth and the situation is quite 
reversed; for Europe is in a position of 
recuperation. She is in the condition 
of the pioneer in the economic sense, 
for she has suffered from the shock of 
war an enormous destruction of capital, 
injury of land, destruction of labor, in- 
jury to industrial organization, but 
above all a shock to her currency sys- 
tem, due to the inability of her govern- 
ments to make both ends meet, and 
therefore, recourse to inflation. Noth- 
ing will lead to swifter economic de- 
generation than the instability of the 
monetary system, and while even un- 
der the gold standard we have suffered 
somewhat from this instability, that 
suffering is as nothing compared with 
that which comes from the inflation 
through paper money, due to the inabil- 
ity or the supposed inability of a gov- 
ernment to pay its debts otherwise. 
Thus Europe is in the position of a 
sick man who has been desperately ill 
for four years and who has unsuccess- 
fully endeavored, during four more 
years, to recuperate. . He is in no con- 
dition to pay back debts, and it comes 
with ul grace from us, if we recognize 
that condition and compare it with ours, 
to demand that these debts be paid or 
even begun to be paid at once. If it 
were an individual and we were the 
creditor banker, if we had any intelli- 
gence we would say, “The sick man 
after eight years, of course, must first 
repair his premises; he must acquire 
new tools for his trade, he must have 
raw materials. Therefore, for these 
things we must advance him credit, 
not altogether for his benefit but for 
ours as creditors also, in order that we 
may put him on his feet and enable 
him to repay us.” 


Economic EFFECTS or ISOLATION 


(1) If we abandon Europe to her fate 
we shall not be able to lend her money, 
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not only because our Government, by 
its very policy of isolation, naturally 
cannot do so but also because, through 
that policy of isolation, we make it 
impossible, except from charitable mo- 
tives, for business men to do the same. 
If Europe had real stability, such as 
could be given her through American 
participation in her affairs, then we 
could trust Europe, we could invest in 
Europe, we could lend to Europe, but 
today we do not think it is profitable to 
invest in Russia or Germany, just as we 
do not think it is profitable to invest in 
Mexico, because there is not political 
stability, peace and security. 

The first thing that the lender wants 
to know is what security he is going to 
get, and he knows that the basis for 
his security when he lends to a foreign 
country or to the people of a foreign 
country must be peace and political 
security. If we pursue the policy of 
isolation the effect will be that Europe 
will continue her course of economic 
degeneration and be unable to pay us 


her debt. So the effect of Europe on 


us will be to deprive us of what Europe 
owes. 

(2) Another economic effect will be 
to deprive us of profitable trade. We 
have hitherto had profitable trade with 
Europe. Europe has been our best 
customer. We have depended on 
Europe to take half of our cotton crop, 
a third of our corn crop, a quarter of 
our wheat crop, and if we cannot trade 
with Europe, if we cannot put Europe 
on her feet so that she can trade with 
us, f we do not make such political 
conditions of stability as will enable us 
to make the necessary economic credit 
advances to Europe so as to enable her 
to trade with us, we cannot even sell 
her raw materials. 

(3) The third economic effect, or 
accentuation of these two effects, will 
come from a degeneration of her mone- 
tary system. 
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Some short-sighted people have 
pointed to Germany as very prosperous 
through inflation. It is the kind of 
false prosperity that a man who takes 
whiskey seems to have. The use of 
inflation and paper money is a sort of 
intoxicant. The more you take the 
more you need, and while for a time 
you seem to be stimulated, in the end 
you are depressed. I know that one of 
my fellow townsmen in New Haven, 
president of a clock company there, 
has said that unless we protect our- 
selves, through the tariff or otherwise, 
from the competition of German clocks, 
he will be driven out of business. He 
reasons that out from the dislocation 
of the exchanges—and there is more or 
less truth in it—that during the transi- 
tion period while inflation is going on 
and wages lag behind prices, it gives 
the producer in Germany an advantage 
at the expense of the wage earner. 
But it is a short-lived advantage be- 
cause this same influence of inflation 
finally ruins the credit of the country 
so that the government cannot place a 
foreign loan, because no other country 
and no banker will trust them. In the 
same way their people cannot get pri- 
vate loans and while, when you reckon 
it out from the standpoint of arithme- 
tic, you can readily prove that German 
competition is going to kill certain in- 
dustries of the United States, it 
amounts to nothing because the German 
industry itself is being killed and 
restricted for lack of raw materials and 
for lack of credit. 


A RACE ror ARMAMENTS 


Besides these economic effects which, 
if we pursue the policy of isolation, 
Europe is sure to have on the United 
States, are even more important social 
effects and political effects. Among 
other things will be a mad race in 
armaments. Reference has been made 
to the effort, the fine effort of Secretary 
Hughes to bring about disarmament. 


Tue ANNALS OF THE American ACADEMY 


Several treaties were negotiated suc- 
cessfully in Washington, but they have 
not yet been ratified by France and 
Italy. Now so far as I am concerned, 
rather than criticize these countries, I 
would be inclined to speculate on the 
reason why they have not ratified, 
and I suspect that the willingness of 
France to put off ratification so long is 
at least intensified by the display of 


‘delay on the part of our own Govern- 


ment in dealing with the treaties which 
France sent over to us, not only the 
Treaty of Versailles but the special 
treaty, which France particularly 
wanted us to sign and ratify, of alli- 
ance with England and herself in pro- 
tection against another invasion by 
Germany. That treaty was never even 
brought before the Senate, for the 
Treaty of Versailles never got out of 
the way. Our disregard of their re- 
quests to give them some kind of se- 
curity is, I believe, partly, at least, 
responsible for their apparent disre- 
gard of our treaty. At any rate, if we 
continue to pursue this policy of isola- 
tion, even if these Hughes treaties are 


ultimately put into effect and do re- 


duce the competition in naval arma- 
ments of the fighting ship class, the 
first-class battleships,we shall be drawn 
into the competition for the lesser 
craft, which are not included in these 
treaties, and we shall be drawn into the 
competition in land armaments. At 
any rate, Europe will pursue this policy 
of competitive armaments. 


ONLY COURSE LEFT FRANCE 


The reason and secret of France 
having an army of 700,000 men is not a 
desire to conquer the world. It is sim- 
ply that France feels that she must 
have some kind of security, and, hav- 
ing failed to get it by the particular 
method which she requested of England 
and the United States, involving the 
united forces through the League of 
Nations and otherwise—having failed 
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in getting the security by that course 
internationally, she feels there is only 
one course left for her and that is to get 
security nationally. She felt that she 
must either combine with the rest of 
the world in disarmament or she must 
compete with the rest of the world in 
armament. Her example has been 
followed by other countries in Europe. 
‘The result is to put more men today 
uncer arms there than before the 
World War, and that is another mill- 
stone around the neck of Europe in 
addition to these enormous debts and 
the inflation of paper money. This 
millstone of militarism coming out of 
competitive armaments is going to 
afféct our foreign trade and our pay- 
ment from Europe, and is going to in- 
volve us in this competition, and in- 
crease our taxation. 


Tore Nexr War 


You know our Secretary of Navy 
and our Secretary of War and their 
experts, General Pershing and Admiral 
Sims, are going around the country and 
telling us that we must have a larger 
army and a larger navy. They tell us 
that 17 nations today are preparing for 
war. If 17 other nations are preparing 
for war we must prepare for war. So if 
we pursue the policy of isolation we are 
going to be drawn into competition in 
armaments. 

And one more important effect. Ulti- 
mately we may and probably shall be 
drawn into another world war; for, 
today it is almost impossible to localize 
wars. They must be nipped in the bud. 
They must be stopped the way the 
League of Nations has settled three wars 
and stopped a fourth war. If we allow 
these buds to develop until the war 
is no longer local but involves a num- 
ber of big nations, we shall almost as 
certainly be drawn in ultimately as we 
were drawn in in spite of our efforts to 
keep out of the great World War. And 
when that other world war comes, if it 
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comes, it is going to be far more de- 
structive than the last, because the in- 
ventions which grew out of the last 
war mean now the possibility of as- 
phyxiating a city by poisonous gases 
from bombs in the air over night. 


Tre Reasons WHY 


So there are three great reasons of 
national self-interest against this pol- 
icy of isolation, namely: first, the eco- 
nomic reason of making Europe once 
again a good customer and a good debt- 
or; secondly, to avoid competition in 
armaments, and thirdly, to avoid in- 
volving ourselves in another world war. 
Besides these three selfish reasons I 
would not like to close without 
mentioning, at least, the altruistic 
reasons. 

Perhaps, during the war we kept 
ourselves on too high a plane, and when 
it was proposed that we should join the 
League of Nations in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a world war, many 
people interpreted that as asking 
us to make further sacrifices. If the 
three reasons of national self-interest 
which I have given are sound, it is 
clear that we make no sacrifice but get 
advantages by giving up our policy of 
isolation and substituting a policy of 
coöperation through, in particular, 
joining the League of Nations. But in 
addition to saving ourselves, we owe a 
debt to our brothers across the sea for 
the traditions that they have given to 
us, for fighting our battles before we 
fought them ourselves, and out of sim- 
ple humanity go over and help them, 
and if that reason of humanity is not 
strong enough, if we prefer like the 
priest and the Levite to go by on the 
other side, we have a reason of honor, 
and that is for the boys who have fought 
the battle during the war and made the 
supreme sacrifice in the belief that they 
were fighting a war to end war. They 
kept faith with us, we must keep faith 
with them. 


A New Kind of Frontier 


By Saran WAMBAUGH 
Formerly Member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 


AM going to speak of the mending 

of a frontier. I claim to be a new 
kind of veteran—a veteran of frontiers. 
The journey which this title necessi- 
. tated took me last summer 32 times 
across frontiers, and if you know what 
it means to cross a border line now in 
Central Europe, I think you will admit 
that I deserve this name. 

I learned that frontiers are very un- 
happy places. All of them, unless they 
are oceans or the highest mountains, are 
artificial boundaries. They cut across 
the web of human life and the pulse 
beats more slowly. 
tiers, the recent cuts are still gashes, 
raw wounds. ‘There you hear more 
hate and more history being enacted 
than you do in the interior and the 
history is always one-sided. 


An EXAMPLE 


A conversation I bad in Danzig il- 
lustrates this one-sided feature which 
you meet. I was talking to a German 
historian about the plebiscites held 
since the war. After we had finished 
he asked me: “Who was to blame for 
the war?” Now, I was alone in Dan- 
zig, on the Baltic, very far from home, 
and I was a little embarrassed, but 
the League of Nations was protecting 
Danzig and hopefully it would protect 
individual visitors there. Moreover, 
I wanted to see what would happen, so 
I said, “Germany.” Nothing hap- 
pened! He merely answered, “Qh, 
no, not Germany.” “Well,” I asked, 
“who, then?’ “Russia,” said’ he. 
“Russia with France behind. France 
has always been the enemy of Ger- 
many. She has always been starting 
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wars against Germany.” I said, 
“What about the times Germany has 
made war on France?” “When?” 
said he. I named a few and he said, 
“No, you are mistaken. France began 
all of those. You do not know history. 
I am an historian.” “So am I,” said 
J. So we pursued each other down the 
centuries back to Caesar’s time, neither 
one convincing the other, though we 
parted good friends. That is the kind 
of thing you will find on every bound- 
ary. 

To show you what I mean by un- 
happy frontiers, I am going to speak of 
a little place called Eupen on the Bel- 
gian line, which was taken from Prussia 
and given to Belgium by the Peace . 
Treaty. The people of Eupen, who 
are German, used to make their living 
by going in on the trolley to Aachen to 
work in the factories there. Aachen has 


remained in Germany, but although 


the frontier now runs between, they 
still go, for there is no factory-town 
nearby on the other side in Belgium. 
Now these workmen are still paid 
in marks, but they have to buy 
their food in francs, as Eupen is in. 
Belgium. The German mark is worth 
something like 26,000 to the dollar, 
whereas the Belgian franc is about 
fourteen to the dollar. The result is 
that, if they do not smuggle food in 
from Aachen, they must starve. Be- 
cause they are unable to buy the Bel- 
gian visa on account of the exchange 
difference, the people of Aachen for 
their part are not able to go to Eupen, 
although they may have been born 
there and, no doubt, have friends and 
perhaps property ‘there. And this 
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brings more hardship to Eupen which 
was formerly a resort for German 
tourists to come to for excursions to the 
wooded highlands nearby. The hotels 
are closed now. They are nothing 
but poolrooms, wreathed in clouds of 
smoke, where the villagers gather 
together. To be sure, it is a tiny place, 
not important save as it gives in many 
ways instances of how a frontier can be 
unhappy. It is typical of many others 
in Europe today. 


Tuer Story or UPPER SILESIA 


There is one frontier, however, where 
the cut has been mended, and it is the 
most important one in Central Europe. 
I mean the frontier in Upper Silesia. 
It is a dreary country, flat, with few 
trees, and the eastern part, where lies 
the “industrial triangle,” is black with 
the smoke of mines and factories. I 
arrived there the day that the part 
which had been assigned to Poland was 
given over to the Polish Government 
and the train was full of Poles coming 
in to see their, new riches. In the 
streets of Katovice the Polish eagle— 
white wings rampant on a red shield— 
had been placed over every German 
eagle on the Government buildings. 
The streets were full of Polish officers, 
soldiers, miners, and of peasants 
brought from the High Tatra, one of 
the mountainous parts of Poland, in 
their peasant costumes, to fraternize 
with the peasants of Silesia. It was 
the miners and the peasants of Upper 
Silesia who had won this richest part 
of the region for Poland, for in the 


plebiscite held there under .the Treaty’ 


of Versailles, the cities had voted for 
' Germany and the country communes 
for Poland. By the Treaty the Su- 
preme Council was to draw the line 
through the area. 

The plebiscite was the first chapter in 
the story of Upper Silesia. Chapter 
two was the drawing of the line, Oh- 
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viously, no line was possible which 
would leave only Poles on the one side 
and Germans on the other. Some 
compromise was necessary. England 
took the side of Germany, France of 
Poland. The disputes rent the Su- 
preme Council throughout the summer 
of 1921. It threatened to end the 
Entente. At the same time the Kor- 
fanty uprising in Silesia might bring 
about at any moment a war between 
Germany and Poland. In desperation 
the Supreme Council finally gave the 
question of the line over to the Council 
of the League of Nations. The Coun- 
cil of the League at once. gave the 
problem over to the four neutral mem- 
bers of the Council, the four countries 
that had nothing to do with the dis- 
pute. It is here that the League Coun- 
cil has an enormous advantage over the 
Supreme Council, for the latter is noth- 
ig but the Allied Powers, nothing but 
the victors left over from the war—no 
neutrals on it to give detachment. 
These four neutral members of the 
League Council, taking into ‘consulta- 
tion economic experts from Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland, were, able, 
after due consideration, to work out a 
line to which all would agree—a line 
which runs through the industrial 
triangle. But, the recommendation 
of the League went farther; it provided 
for a new kind of frontier. 


Waar tHe Leacur RECOMMENDED 


As this line would go through the ` 
most thickly settled part of Central 
Europe, a region that had been de- 
veloped as an economic and historical 
unit for centuries, the League Council 
recommended that this frontier cut 
should be sewed up again for a transi- 
tion period by means of a convention 
which should be drawn up between 
Poland and Germany, protecting the 
social and economic life of the region for 
fifteen years—the detailed statement 
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of what the Convention should contain 
being sent by the League Council to 
the Supreme Council together with 
the proposal for the line. The Su- 
preme Council accepted the League 
recommendations practically in toto, 
the governments of Poland and Ger- 
many sent their delegates to Geneva 
to make the agreement to sew up the 
cut according to the plan of the League. 
Five months they worked in Geneva 
and in Upper Silesia, under the chair- 
manship of a Swiss, Dr. Calonder, who 


was chosen by the League. They had 


also 18 members of the Secretariat to 
aid them with expert advice and as- 
sistance. ` 

It should be remembered that the 
members of the Secretariat are not 
representative of their countries. They 
are there solely as experts in law, eco- 
nomics, history and administrative 
problems. So they can and do ap- 
proach problems with a scientific 
detachment which is novel in interna- 
tional affairs. So striking was this 
scientific spirit that the Germans 
coined for it the phrase “the objectiv- 
ity of, the Secretariat.” It is to this 
objectivity and to the tact and justice 
of Dr. Calonder that the Germans 
attribute the great success of the 
negotiations at Geneva. 


THANKS TO THE TREATY 


The Treaty itself covers in its 606 
articles an infinite detail. In general 
` it regulates the running of the railroads, 
the water and electric power, the mone- 
tary system, the postal service, the 
customs régime, the interchange of 
raw materials, employers’ and workers’ 
federations, social msurance, the pro- 
tection of minorities and the movement 
between zones. Thanks to this 
Treaty, the people of Upper Silesia, 
unlike those of Eupen and Aachen, can 
go back and forth at will. They do not 
have to pay for their visa—they do not 
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even have to change trains. It takes 
only a few moments to pass the frontier 
instead of an hour as it does on some. 

T'wo bodies are set up in Upper 
Silesia to see that the Convention is 
enforced. One is a mixed commission 
which sits in Katovice, which is on the 
Polish side, under the presidency of 
Dr. Calonder. It is a proof of the 
“objectivity of the Secretariat” and of 
“the atmosphere of Geneva” that 
Poles and Germans actually united 
in asking that the League appoint Dr. 
Calonder as head of this Commission. 
In Beuthen, which is the chief city on 
the German side, sits the Arbitral 
Tribunal with a Polish judge and a 
German judge, and the Poles and Ger- 
mans united again in asking that the 
Chief Justice of the Tribunal be a 
Belgian who in the Secretariat had done 
a great deal of work on the convention 
for them. So minutely was this Polish- 
German convention worked out, and 
with such care, that it has left little for 
these two bodies to do in the way of 
enforcement. They have, however, 
found themselves faced with a very 
difficult problem in the protection of 
the minorities in Silesia. Just after the 
plebiscite troops were withdrawn, there 
was a great deal of violence when the 
mixed Commission took up its duties, 
and about 25,000 refugees from each 
side sought shelter on the other. The 
Commission Immediately dealt with 
the problem with great wisdom and 
brought about coöperation between 
the two governments and between the 
two Red Cross organizations. No new 
violence has broken out under its 
régime. As for the economic prob- 
lem, contrary to German prophecies, 
business is going on very well in- 
deed and minmg stocks are standing 
high on both sides of the frontier. 

I think there is nothing that we are 
more proud of in our history than our 
pioneers, but that pioneer spirit came 
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from Europe, and it has gone back to 
Europe. There is still a frontier—not 
on our map, -but in the world of in- 
ternational relations—and the pioneers 
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in Geneva are trying to work out paths 
in the wilderness. They are working 
at great odds, and alas, we are not 
with them. 


America: A Plea for Action. 


By S. K. RATCLIFF 
English Journalist and Publicist; formerly New York Representative The Manchester Guardian 


I HAVE a rather strong feeling that 
in a volume of this kind an English 
writer has no proper place. He is 
bound in some way to be an'object of 
suspicion, for obvious reasons; and 
he ought, I think, to make it clear 


that in present circumstances he opens . 


with the declaration, repeated several 
times by Lord Robert Cecil during his 
recent visit to America, that a visitor 
from abroad has no right to preach 
international duty to the United 
States, or even, as Lord Robert put it, 
to indicate the line of any possible 
European policy for this country. 


A MISCONCEPTION 


Let me, in the first place, say 4 word 
on one aspect of the subject touched 
upon in the article on frontiers printed 
elsewhére in the volume. Very many 
Americans, it would seem, look upon 
Europe as.one unlimited trap for 
unsuspecting western citizens, who 
should be specially protected from the 
perils of international affairs. They 
take for granted that, whatever the 
form of the work, the effect upon the 
people engaged in it is sure to be as 
corrupting as the influences which, as 
we all know, belong to the old politics 
and diplomacy. The description of 
what is happening in connection with 
the mending of frontiers, one of the 
most difficult tasks of international 
settlement, is very encouraging; and 
I would add that we in England have 
good effects of the kinds of international 
cobperation upon the character of 
some of our public men. Give them 
work of a positive, creative kind to do, 
instead of employing their energies in 


the old ways of sectarian politics, and 
we shall see the results. As for the 
notion so often entertained that repre- 
sentatives of America who are sent to 
Europe become impotent amid the. 
play of the evil forces of the Old World 
—the answer, I believe, can be found 
in the character and achievements of 
the many young American men and 
women who, since 1919, have been 
entrusted with important publie work 
in Europe and in the Near East. I 
can assure you that very many of us 
on the other side have been moved to 
admiration by their success—by the 
swiftness and thoroughness with which 
they learned their jobs, as well as by 
the fine spirit in which they have per- 
formed them. 


AS TO THE LEAGUE 


Coming now to the existing League 
of Nations, a subject in regard to which 
an Englishman in America must of 
necessity exercise restraint. During 
a long course of speaking in America 
I have never complained of or attacked 
the decision of the United States in 
respect of the Treaty that came out of 
Paris. Believe me, great numbers of 
people in Europe have understood to 
the full the difficulty presented to the 
American people by the union of the 
Treaty of Versailles with the Covenant 
of the League. 

From the beginning I have never 
believed it possible that the American 
people could guarantee that Treaty. 
It was a wicked and impossible instru- 
ment which you could. not accept. 
But one may say this, and at the same 
time express regret that the discussion 
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of the League in America, as also the 
present discussion of the World Court, 
should have been complicated and ob- 
scured by so great a mass of irrelevant 
interests and details. These have, 
among other things, had the effect of 
diverting the attention of the American 
people from many practical develop- 
ments of great interest; not the least 
important being the fact that the 
United States is today represented on 
all the non-political commissions and 
committees created under the Cove- 
nant. l 


AMERICA’S FAILURE TO FUNCTION 


We English, and Europeans, have, 
as I have said, no right to attack the 
American decision to hold aloof from 
the work of European settlement. But 
we may, I submit, be permitted to ex- 
press disappointment over American 
opinion and the working of the Ameri- 
can mind since the year of the Treaty. 
The United States, as the whole world 
recognizes, was disinterested in the 
war. Alone among the nations, she 
demanded nothing at the peace. She 
is extraordinarily powerful, remote, 
and secure; marvellously free from the 


miseries and squabbles of Europe.. 


That being so, we had one very definite 
hope—namely, that the collective busi- 
ness mind of America would, after the 
Treaty, begin effectively to function, 
in the direction of work and trade and 
the resumption of every kind of normal 
and peaceful intercourse between all 
the peoples. But, with certain notable 
exceptions, it has not so functioned. 
The mass of the business community 
has been strangely blind to the vast 
opportunity provided by a world in 
need; and, in consequence, some of us 
are tempted to look upon that com- 
munity as being composed, - not of 
practical intelligencies, but of incurable 
romantics with no sense of world 
realities. 
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Puse Steu So Brinp 


To my mind the most discouraging 
aspect of the present crisis in Europe 
is the evidence that the public mind 
and feeling have been so little changed 
by the experience of the past eight 
years. Today, as before the war, 
people everywhere are relying upon 
force, and more force. 


In relation, for instance, to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, how 
many remember that the Treaty, 
which is invoked as justification, pro- 
vides specific machinery, in the League 
of Nations, for the settlement of dis- 
putes between the parties to the 
Treaty, to say nothing of the new 
World Court. And yet on all hands 
one hears it said that the French Gov- 
ernment is fully justified. Some prom- 
inent advocates even of the League of 
Nations have said they assume that 
the French. Government has the right 
to invade the Ruhr. Why assume 
it? English authorities affirm that 
there is no word in the Treaty provid- 
ing for military occupation of territory 
east of the Rhine; but in any case it is 
surely clear that the right.way to de- 
termine so essential a point is not by 
military. force. J confess it has been 
a surprise to me that American opin- 
ion should, since the Washington Con- 
ference onthe Limitation of Armaments, 
have been so uncritical of such policy 
as that of the Poincaré Government, 
and the more so as the American press 
and public are so continuously watch- 
ful. and critical of British foreign and 
imperial policy. 


Know tHE Facts 


More than one allusion has been 
made in this volume to the power 
and independence of America. This 
leads me, in concluding, to say a word 
upon a matter of special importance. 
America, it seems to me, has since the 
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war enjoyed less than her due of the 
right kind of freedom from the Old 
World, and I suggest that it is time 
you framed a new declaration of in- 
tellectual independence, which would 
involve a refusal to accept the stuff 
supplied from Europe and an insistence 
upon disinterested inquiry. 

We do not ask for partisan support; 
we do ask that the mind of America 
should move among the facts of Europe, 
and most especially that the voice of 
America should be heard on the side, 
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not of more war and violence, but of 
peace and restoration. 

I would venture, only this by way 
of an appeal: That the great power of 
the American people should be used 
for the making of peace and the res- 
toration of good faith between govern- 
ments and nations--remembering that, 
when we speak of good faith, the Allied 
peoples carry a heavy responsibility 
for the violations in the Treaty of 
pledges given by our leaders during the 
war. 


America as a Factor in World Peace 


By Rear ApmiraL Witiiam V. PRATT 


REVIOUS to the war with the Cen- 

. tral Powers, very little was heard of 
the relations existing between Europe 
and America. It is true we had rela- 
tions with Europe and that day by day 
our points of contact were becoming 
more frequent. These associations were 
such as great nations naturally have 
with each other in normal peace times. 
European politics concerned us very 
little. In fact, before the war, Euro- 
pean politics and business associations 
seemed to us like two separate and 
distinct worlds. In so far as our people 
concerned themselves with foreign re- 
lations it seems a fair statement to 
make that no intensive thought was 
given to politics outside of our own 
country. A cursory glance may have 
been given at times over the two 
Americas, and at intervals we have 
given some thought to our Far Eastern 
questions, but our foreign policies, in so 
far as the attitude of the average citizen 
was concerned, might be summed up 
in the “Monroe Doctrine” and “The 
Open Door.” The Monroe Doctrine 
meant to us, “We wish to mind our 
own business and we would like other 
peoples to mind theirs.” The second 
foreign policy, namely, “The Open 
Door” or as it might better be inter- 
preted now under the phrase, “Equal 
Opportunity,” had no political back- 
` ground. It was the foreign policy of a 
nation of business men, not the policy 
of a nation which through centuries and 
centuries of boundary troubles, racial 
inundations, shifting balances of power, 
feudal inheritances and other potent 
political factors, had been taught 
that the struggle for national existence 
was every whit as keen as the struggle 
of humanity for the means of existence. 
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Singularly free from the disturb- 
ing influences which had agitated 
Europe since long before the Chris- 
tian era, we in the three hundred 
years of our existence had been able to 
develop a national character which we 
were proud to look upon as distinctly 
American. We were favored above 
other nations in the opportunity to 
develop a national character along 
idealistic lines. From the beginning of 
our independence we passed rapidly 
from a confederation of states some- 
what akin to a league of nations to 
the concept of one great federated 
state, based upon a wise and just body 
of fundamental law, administered 
through the agency of representative 
government. During the period from 
the date of the founding of our Repub- 
lic to the time when we entered the 
Great War, the influence which we 
exerted in foreign affairs rested largely 
upon example and in the potential 
strength which was ours as a young and 
growlng country. 


Our Entry INTO tHE WAR 


The war changed this. Serene in the 
contemplation of our somewhat iso- 
lated position as regards world politics, 
we had begun to believe that the causes 
which tend to make war between na- 
tions could be settled always by arbi- 
tration. ‘We had begun to believe that 
war always could be avoided. Even 
though it might not be avoided we 
felt war could be limited. The thought 
that any war, though local in its in- 
ception, could spread into a world 
conflagration was one which few Amer- 
icans had ever realized fully. We had 
even forgotten that in the course of 
our national life we had been forced to 
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fight not alone for the preservation of 
‘our national existence but for the 
maintenance of our national ideals. 
So that when the great clash came we 
were loath to depart from the assured 
position of neutrality, and we were 
slow to see that there were questions of 
right and wrong, so fundamentally 
enduring and so powerful, that they 
could be solved only by a recourse to 
arms. 

- The result was that when we did 
decide as a nation upon the right 
and wrong of the questions involved 
in the last war, and when we did decide 
upon which side our national safety 
lay, we were late in accepting the 
gauge of battle. This is the price we 
have to pay for our belated decision, 
and with us the rest of the world; that 
though our decision when made was 
sound, it was nevertheless belated. 
Though we were in no wise responsible 
for the world menace which sprang 
into being through the effort made by 
Germany to upset the balance of 
power in Europe, yet we are respon- 
sible for not having recognized this 
danger earlier, and'for not having 
used our power sooner to end what 
every farseeing statesman knew must 
be a world war. Trained as they had 
been through the political history of 
hundreds of centuries, European states- 
men knew there could be but one end 
to the struggle which began with the 
Balkan episode. Even had that affair 
been adjusted satisfactorily at the 
time, it but postponed the day when 
Europe would be plunged into a conti- 
nental war. During the preceding 
twenty-five years the interdepend- 
ence of nations upon each other 
through industrial, commercial, and 
financial relations had become so great 
that no continental war could be 
allowed to start and to grow without 
grave danger of a world conflagration 
resulting. 
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This is the charge that Europe holds 
against us: that we did not earlier 
realize the gravity of the situation, 
and did not more opportunely take 
steps to avert it by throwing the bal- 
ance of our power toward that cause 
in which we believed right and justice 
lay. Regardless of how good our in- 
tentions may have been, the fact re- 
mains that we did not know the world, 
and we were ignorant of the causes and 
questions which from time immemo- 
rial had precipitated wars throughout 
the Continent. Had we been more 
alive to these complex questions, and 
could we have arrived at earlier deci- 


_sions, the complexion of the entire war 


might have been changed, and perhaps 
some of the dreadful aftermath avoided. 
The effect of our entry was good. That 
side to which America threw the bal- 
ance of her strength, won. Probably 
up to the time of the last war America 
never realized how strong she was and 
how potent her influence for good or 
for bad might be. 


Our WITHDRAWAL 


Upon its conclusion, America with- 
drew from the war, and with the with- 
drawal of our forces, national thought 
naturally reverted to its traditional 
aloofness from interference with the 
political questions of other countries. 
This tendency, on our part, should 
have been forecasted by foreign states- 
men as definitely as should have been 
the recognition, by our own statesmen, 
of the fact that the war with the Cen- . 
tral Powers was destined inevitably to 
be a world war. Perhaps a recognition 
on the part of foreign states of our 
natural national tendencies would have 
been had sooner, had not the situation ' 
been abnormal and had there not been 
a keen desire on their part to have 
America -assist in settling European 
problems. This attitude on the part of 
European states was in no wise less- 
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ened by the fact that the ending of 
the war seemed the propitious moment 
to inaugurate an era of universal peace 
and mutual understanding through the 
agency of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


THE ATTEMPT AT PEACE 


On November the 11, 1918, an ar- 
mistice was granted to Germany by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers 


in order that a treaty of peace might be’ 


concluded with her. On June 28, 1919, 
the treaty of peace with Germany, 
commonly known as the Versailles 
Treaty, was signed by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers except 
the United States, and came into force 
on that date. The Congress of the 
United States passed a joint resolution 
approved by the President, July 2, 
1921, which resolved that the state of 
war declared to exist between the Im- 
perial German Government and the 
United States of America is hereby de- 
clared at an end. On August 25, 1921, 
a treaty was signed between the United 
States and Germany commonly known 
as the Treaty of Berlin, which restored 
the friendly relations existing between 
the two nations prior to the outbreak 
of war. 

The Treaty of Versailles signed by all 
of the interested parties, except the 
United States, is really the base plan of 
the peace which has resulted. It might 
therefore be in keeping to outline in a 
very general way the purposes of this 
plan. Part I is The Covenant of the 
League of Nations; Part IT, The Bound- 
aries of Germany; Part IJI, Political 
Clauses for Europe; Part IV, German 
Rights and Interests Outside of Ger- 
many; Part V, Military, Naval and Air 
Clauses; Part VI, Prisoners of War and 
Graves; Part VII, Penalties; Part VII, 
Reparations; Part IX, Financial 
Clauses; Part X, Economic Clauses; 
Part XI, Aerial Navigation; Part XII, 
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Ports, Waterways and Railways; Part 
XII, Labor; Part XIV, Guarantees; 
Part XV, Miscellaneous Provisions. 
The opening clauses to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Part I, are as 
follows: 


The High Contracting Parties 


In order to promote international 
coöperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations 

not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just 

and honourable relations be- 
tween nations, 

by the firm establishment of the 

understandings of mternational 
law, 

by the maintenance of justice and 

a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organised peoples with 
one another, 
agree to this Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


and then follow the twenty-six Articles 
of the Covenant. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions occupies but one of the fifteen 
parts into which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is divided. The fourteen other 
parts, practically, would have been 
equally effective if Part I, the Cove- 
nant, had not existed. In reading over 
the body of the Treaty, exclusive of 
Part I, one cannot help being struck by 
the thought that many of the terms of 
the Treaty violate the opening clauses 
of the Covenant itself. In fact, it is 
difficult to see how the strict terms of 
the Versailles Treaty could be enforced 
without engendering hostile feeling and 
fostering hatreds which at some time 
inevitably must lead to war. In fact 
the statement, “by the acceptance. of 
obligations not to resort to war,” can 
be only a meaningless phrase. The 
terms of the Treaty are such that 
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hatred between France and Germany 
is not lessened, and the seeds for future 
‘wars lie dormant. Even between the 
Allied Powers themselves, the note of 
discord has been clearly evidenced 
ever since the Treaty came into being. 
The political history of Europe has 
shown repeatedly that fair words have 
never prevented nations from going to 
war with each other when their politi- 
cal ambitions clashed or when they felt 
that necessity stared them in the face. 
The danger of war should be mini- 
mized, and the dire calamities resulting 
from war should be lessened; but that 
war can be abolished by a statement to 
that effect 1s to belie the facts of re- 
corded history, and to underestimate 
the value of the human element. 

There are certain vital questions of 
right and wrong which every man must 
determine for himself, and for which he 
must be ready to give his life if neces- 
sary. So itis with nations. There are 
certain fundamental questions of right 
_and wrong which no nation can dodge 
by any specious agreement to the effect 
that it is not willing to fight for what is 
right.. Any nation which accepts this 
point of view is bound, in time, to be- 
come decadent and the peoples of that 
nation to become the prey of other and 
more virile states. And yet this was 
the Treaty to which the United States 
was asked to become a party, and on 
account of which she has received 
much abuse because she would not 
subscribe to such a document. 


Waar Can America Do to Rema- 
BILITATE EUROPE? 


_ There seems to be a strong public 
opinion amongst many people that 
America should do something to reha- 
bilitate Europe. Particularly is this 
sentiment strong on the Continent. 
We have been looked upon as one coun- 
try which might prevent Europe from 
being reduced to such economic straits 
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that European civilization was threat- 
ened. In general the methods we have 
been advised to adopt are as follows: 


(1) Enter the League of Nations. 

(2) Cancellation of debts. 

(3) Guarantees for France’s safety. 

(4) Loans to various continental 
countries. 


There can be no question of the willing- 
ness of America to participate in the 
rehabilitation of Europe. The millions 
of dollars spent annually by our people 
in relieving the needy and suffering 
bear ample testimony to the fact that 
America is not unmindful of the suffer- 
ings of continental Europe, nor wishes 
to keep aloof from aiding those who 
need our assistance. But the more we 
review the European tangle, the less 
effort do we see on the part of European 
nations either to aid themselves, or to 
adopt as fundamental the principles 
which we believe to be essential, if 
neighbors are to live on good terms 
with each other, entertain mutual re- 
spect, maintain definite understand- 
ing, show tolerance for each other’s 
views, and enjoy lasting peace. 

And thus America is torn between the 
desire to do for Europe, and the inabil- 
ity to help her permanently, unless she 
first takes steps to put her own house 
in order. Even were we to cancel debts, 
or to issue loans, what guarantee has 
America that these acts would stabilize 
the financial and economic situation, 
when we see moves made on the politi- 
cal checkerboard which might stifle 
the future progressive development, 
economic and commercial, of parts of 
continental Europe, and which might 
tend even to restore Europe to the 
militaristic condition which existed in 
the past centuries? Those who know 
America best will realize that once 
Europe has started to put her own 
house in order, she will not lack for aid 
from us, 
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THE EFFECT or America’s PARTICI- 
PATION IN EUROPEAN POLITICS 


How can America help Europe by 
active participation in her political 
problems? And yet this is exactly the 
part America is asked to play, if she 
enters the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The League could not keep 
Europe out of war and has not kept 
Europe out of war, nor could the entry 
of the United States into the League 
make such a thing possible. The ex- 
periment is ages old. The Latin 
League established five hundred years 
B.C. did not keep the Latin states out 
of war. The Roman Empire is, in it- 
self, the greatest example in history of 
a league of nations. It finally disinte- 
grated through the very forces which 
it helped to build up. It is to be noted 
that while the Treaty of Versailles in 
its Part V disposes of the military and 
naval forces of Germany, there is no 
provision in the Covenant whereby a 
definite understanding is arrived at by 
the powers within the League itself, as 
to how the force which it must wield to 
carry out its edicts shall be used. It 
builds up a super-state, which, like the 
Roman Empire, will fall of its own 
weight, and it disregards the fact that 
the peace of Europe has mainly been 
‘preserved by a proper distribution of 
the balance of power. And yet Amer- 
ica is asked to join this Covenant on 
the grounds that it is necessary for her 
to do it in order to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

There are two fundamental points of 
view: first the national, second the in- 
ternational point of view. Free from 
entangling alliances, America has de- 
veloped a national character of her 
own. Though we be accused of greed 
and selfishness, of vain boasting, never- 
theless the fact remains that today no 
people on this earth are so trusted by 
less powerful nations. With them her 
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word is as good as her bond. Occupy- 
ing as we do a position between the 
other two great island empires of the 
world, Japan and Great Britian, we 
stand in the unique position, if we 
maintain our national character and 
our national integrity, of being able to 
exercise that balance of power for the 
good of the world which has been exer- 
cised by England for over the last one 
hundred years. And yet we are asked, 
if we are to enter the Covenant of the 
League, to enter into alliances where 
our national character and our national 
interests are certain to be submerged, 
and our influence for good weakened. 
We have seen nothing in the lessons of 
the past which would indicate that the 
entry of America into the League of 
Nations would strengthen our national 
position, help to ameliorate the suffer- 
ings of the world, or avert war. 

We do have an obligation. We have 
an obligation to humanity and to the 
future; we have obligations to ourselves 
and to others. If, as nationals of a 
great country we believe in a glorious 
future for America, we have no right to 
thrust her into a position where our 
national character may be lost, where 
we become involved in problems which 
are not ours, where our influence wanes 
and where the methods used and many 
of the ideals adopted are not our own. 
We should strive to aid others in every 
way we can, but in doing so, it should 
never be forgotten that we are Amer- 
icans first, nationals of this great 
country, and internationals only in the 
sense that we may help others without 
detriment to our own state. 


THE Way TO PEACE 


America has repudiated the idea 
that she desires to isolate herself from 
international affairs, but she does not 
wish to fish in the muddy waters of 
European politics. Our great interest 
lies in maintaining the balance of peace 
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not only in Europe but throughout the 
world. Our country became great, not 
alone through its resources, but be- 
cause of a national spirit founded on 
certain ideals and principles which 
serve as the bedrock of American 
character. Only through stoutly main- 
taining our ideals have we been able to 
absorb other nationals, and in time 
make Americans of them. We are 
asked, for our own good, and for the 
good of others, to forsake this national 
concept as the basis for the formation 
of American character and to adopt in 
its place an international concept 
through entry into a League of Nations. 
For what purpose? To avoid war. 
Laws and treaties never stopped war, 
neither will coercion, and that is the 
keystone to the entire Covenant if war 
is to be stopped through its agency. 
American public thought abhors war 
but stronger than that is its desire to do 
right. For the right it should be will- 
ing always to fight. Any nation which 
` believes that, through law alone, it can 
avoid war, if impelling right demands, 
will in time become decadent and go 
the way of all weak flesh. Law, in a 
great measure, is static; it is based 
largely on experience; it is usually a 
little behind the vital problems of the 
day. Itis bound to be flouted if it runs 
counter to a great national sentiment. 

The practical basis, as we see it, for 
avoiding war, js first, by keeping our 
own house in order, and second, 
through friendly coöperation and asso- 
-clation with other nations. The way 
to future peace lies through coipera- 
tion and not through coercion and for 
that purpose the conference method 
serves better than the league method. 
We cannot further the future peace of 
the world when we weaken our own 
concepts of correct national policy by 
embarking in any schemes which tend 


to internationalize our public thought 


and our national policies; which have 
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within them the seeds of dissension and 
dissolution; and which tend to check 
the rising tide of American idealism. 
The preservation of our own unique 
position amongst nations is the best 
guarantee that can be given for future 
lasting peace. We should look not 
only to the present, but a long way 
ahead. 


As to DEBTS 


To the extent that we owe a debt to 
the Allies, so should we pay. This we 
should do for our-own national honor. 
The question of where our war loans 
may have gone, to what purpose they 
may have been put, is not the vital 
question. The point is, do we still owe 
a debt to the Allies because of our be- 
lated entry into the war. If so, it 
ought to be settled justly.. National 
prosperity is to be striven for, but 
simplicity in life, and even poverty and 
adversity may strengthen the moral 
fibre of a nation in a manner which 
great prosperity will not do. This does 
not mean that cancellation of the Allied 
debts to us is the correct answer. The 
payment of a national debt is a point 
of honor. No country that refuses to 
recognize this essential can long main- 
tain its respect among nations. We 
believed this when we adopted our 
present form of federal government. ` 
But we can and should in our attitude 
towards the balancing of Allied debts 
to us be as generous as the situation 
warrants. The first steps have already 
been taken in the arrangements be- 
tween Great Britain and ourselves. 

To form hasty conclusions of the 
right or wrong involved in this or that 
European political problem, or to pass 
judgment on the various matters con- 
nected with the enforcement of treaty 
rights is dangerous. We believe that 
just debts should be paid; that mili- 
tarism should be abolished; that na- 
tions should be safeguarded against 
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unjust encroachments by others; that 
a stable peace should be established. 
But to accomplish these things, the 
will to do must be created first. 

What guarantee would we have by 
loans made to countries that cannot 
safeguard their own national integrity; 
or whose honesty of purpose might be 
quéstioned? No financial guarantee 
could suffice. Only the possession of 
physical property would safeguard our 
interests. To make such matters 
state matters would involve us in com- 
plications which run not only counter 
to our accepted national policy but 
which might start us on a road the end 
of which is not in sight. . 


To a Sare DESTINATION 


Perhaps a helpful move in the direc- 
tion of attempting to solve some of 
Europe’s difficulties lies through the 
agency of a Court of International Jus- 
tice. There is need for such a fact- 
finding body. To codify the existing 
laws; to unravel treaties; to gain an 
insight into the background which has 
made European history the tangle that 
it is; to act in an advisory capacity, and 
sometimes to act in a judicial capacity, 
it is essential that such a body be 
created. But even so, this body ought, 
it would seem, to preserve a certain 
national flavor in its composition; 
ought to have representation propor- 
tional to national world position; 
ought not to be under the domination 
of, or attached even indirectly to, any 
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League =f Nations. If these points are 
not met Low can this Court present 
any paricular national point of view 
effectivey or, in the end, fail to be- 


come a tkoroughly internationalized 


assemblige of men? No matter how 
thorougaly American interests be pro- 
tected ir tke composition of such an or- 
ganization. can it ever replace entirely 
the comersnce method of adjusting 
difficult pelitical and economic ques- 
tions whicl ofttimes must involve more 
than legal soints? Courts of arbitration 
should consist not only of legals minds, 
but of mea who stand responsible to 
the people for the judgments they give. 

There has been too much destruc- 
tive crLicsm. ‘There have been too 
many saggestions as to the course of 
conduct America should adopt: sugges- 
tions conhe not only from those who 
shoulde- ro responsibility for the ad- 
vice thcy zive, but adroit hints origi- 
nating fom sources where the question 
of ultemor motive may be involved. 
Our reationship to the European 
situation and in fact the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, in general, may be 
likened to the piloting of a great ship 
throug! the fog to its port of destina- 
tion. ‘The safe pilot does not dash in at 
top speed. He proceeds carefully and 
safely & Sow speed, sounding his way 
to avoii seefs and shoals, whistling a 
note ot varning to those who may 
cross hs bath, but always bearing in 
mind taat his mission is to bring his 
ship safly in to its destination. 
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The Permanent Court of International Justice— 
An Indispensable First Step 


By Maner O. Hupson 
LL.B. Harvard University 


ý HAT can the United States do 
for Europe?” I am sorry to 
say that I have nothing to suggest for 
us to do for Europe. I think the 
United States has all that she can do to 
do for herself today. The American 
nation is at present engaged in a proc- 
ess of saving its own soul. If we are to 
succeed in that process, I submit that 
it is necessary for the United States to 
find a way of social living together 
with the other peoples of the world, 
and that seems to be to involve, first of 
all, the working out by us of an ade- 
quate foreign policy. Today so far as 
I can see, we are utterly lacking in a 
foreign policy, and we are lacking in it 
at a time when most of our coöperation 
in common world affairs is essential. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I do not present a method of han- 
dling international relations as aforeign 
policy for the United States. I am 
interested in the question of a method 
because I believe that as a result of the 
World War it is possible for us greatly 
to advance our international society 
by the introduction of a new method. 
That method, it seems to me, calls for 
international organization. But inter- 
national organization once decided up- 
on by the American people does not 
relieve us of the necessity of having an 
intelligent foreign policy. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly a 
very small part of the task of inter- 
national organization which confronts 
the world. In my opmion, it is so very 
small, so very insignificant, in view of 
the problems which await solution, 
that I should almost apologize to the 
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Academy of Political and Social Science 
for presenting it; but my purpose in 
doing so is that we may advance to 
some common conclusion regarding 
the proposal of the President that the 
United States shall give its support to 
maintaining the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. That seems to 
me to represent the only feature of our 
American foreign policy that has been 
constant now for over half a century. 
And if there were any problem in con- 
nection with our living together with 
the other peoples of the world about 
which we ought to be unanimous or 
nearly so, I should think that it was 
the problem of supporting a movement 
for the substitution of law for force in 
international affairs. 


UNITED STATES THE LEADER 


I think it is a reflection on the atti- 
tude with which we approach all con- 
sideration of foreign questions, that we 
should have had, in the past few weeks, 
such a controversy on the proposal of 
the President of the United States. 
It has been said in some quarters that 
the President was too sudden in mak- 
ing his proposal, but the statutes of 
the Permanent Court of International 


Justice had been before the American 
. people for two years before the Presi- 


dent spoke on the subject. Not merely 
that, but we have a history of 25 years 
of active participation in the efforts of 
the world to establish precisely the 
kind of tribunal which has now been 
established without our active collab- 
oration. In the administration of 
President McKinley, in the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt, in the 
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administration of President Taft and 
in the administration of President Wil- 
son, the United States held the leader- 
ship in the movement for the establish- 
ment of an International Court. If in 
the present administration it has not 
been given to us to go forward and see 
that movement to its fruition, surely 
we can now step in, after the other 
peoples of the world have done their 
job, and say that the full weight of our 
moral influence will be behind this in- 
stitution that is set up for the future. 
We succeeded, and it was largely 
due to American effort, in getting at 
the Hague Conference in 1899 the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration—an inter- 
national tribunal which exists today, 
which has a history of 22 years, and 
which it seems to me makes the record 
of the Hague Conference altogether 
belie our current fashion of passing 
strictures upon the work of those 
gatherings. In 22 years the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration has handled suc- 
cessfully eighteen different cases. This 
is a record which does not altogether 
justify the expectations which were 
held in some quarters when the Court 
was established 23 years ago; but I 
think it does amply justify the efforts 
which were made at that time to ad- 
vance the solution of international dif- 
ferences according to law. But the dif- 
ficulty with the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is very much like the 
difficulty with the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Was it Voltaire who said of the 
Holy Roman Empire that it was not 
holy, not Roman, and not an Empire? 
It may well be said of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration that it is not 
permanent, not a court, and is not an 
adequate tribunal for arbitration. And 
for 20 years past the Government of 
the United States has been making an 
effort to have it complemented—not 
superseded but complemented—with 
another international tribunal. 
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We also succeeded at the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907 in setting up 
the Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, but at that time the representa- 
tives of San Domingo said that under 
no circumstances would it be possible 
for San Domingo to consent to the 
establishment of an international tri- 
bunal in which San Domingo did not 
have equal representation with Great 
Britain. In other words, in the past we 
have always run into the barrier of 
finding no successful practicable com- 
promise between the political dogma 
of state equality on the one hand and 
the political fact of the methods of the 
great powers on the other hand. 


Tae New INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Fortunately, however, a solution of 
that problem was reached in establish- 
ing the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and it is largely 
due to the successful compromise in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
that we have found a way of choosing 
the judges of an International Court. 
That Court exists today by the suffrage 
of 46 peoples, of whom the United 
States is not one. It has already held 
three meetings, and it is going to meet 
on the 15th day of next month for a 
fourth. 

May I review with you very briefly 
the history of this Court in this short 
period of its existence to date? In the 
first year it has had before it seven 
different questions. It has handed 
down already four advisory opinions 
asked for by the Council of the League 
of Nations; three of them relating to 
the constitutional organization of the 
International Labor Organization, and 
one relating to a dispute between Great 
Britain and France with reference to 
the nationality decrees in Tunis and 
Morocco. When it meets on the 15th 
of next month, the Court will have 
three cases before it; one relating to 
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the freedom of the Kiel Canal, one re- 
lating to the protection of German mi- 
norities in Poland, and a third relating 
to the protection of the Finnish minori- 
ties in Soviet Russia under the peace 
treaty between Finland and Russia. 

In one year of its existence it seems 
to me that the Court has already dem- 
onstrated its future usefulness. It has 
already proved the wisdom of the in- 
structions which were given by the 
American Government to its delega- 
tion that went to the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907, instructions which 
are today almost carried out in their 
details in ‘the fabric of this new in- 
ternational tribunal. Therefore the 
President and the Secretary of State 
have proposed that the support of the 
United States shall be given to main- 
tain this new International Court. 


Ir We Give Our SUPPORT 


May I trace with you for one minute 
the extent to which our taking that 
action would change the situation as it 
now exists? The United States can go 
before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice today without our 
taking the action proposed by Presi- 
dent Harding. We may go there as & 
party plaintiff, as a complaining state, 
or we may consent that some other 
state shall take a case before the court, 
and that situation will not be changed 
if we take the action which President 
Harding proposes. The only differ- 
ence will be that in the future the 
United States will pay its share of the 
expenses of the new International 
Court. Today Judge John Bassett 
Moore, the American judge of that 
Court, receives his salary from the 52 
states that are members of the League 
of Nations, and the United States 
pays not a cent of it. 

In the second place, if we take the 
action proposed by President Harding, 
we may participate in the Council and 
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Assembly of the League of Nations 
when those bodies come to choose the 


.jJudges in the future; and in the third 


place, we may give our moral support 
to maintaining what the other peoples 
of the world have already succeeded in 
doing. 


THE OBJECTIONS 


Now that would seem to me a very 
obvious, a very simple, a very insig- 
nificant step for the United States to 
take. Let us refer briefly to the ob- 
jections which are now current as to 
the United States taking such action. 
Remember, it is going to change our 
situation very little to do what the 
President proposes; it is going to mean 
very little in the future history of inter- 
national peace. We are going to be 
making a small enough contribution 
to the whole cause’ of international or- 
ganization if we take this step, but it is 
being objected to by some because 1t is 
said the new Court is not a perfect 
court. Of course it is not. It has not 
as much jurisdiction as you or I might 
like it to have. It is not true, however, 
as is sometimes being said, that the 
new Court has no affirmative jurisdic- 
tion. (We used to call it obligatory 
jurisdiction.) The Court now has a 
great deal of obligatory jurisdiction 
conferred upon it by the peace treaties, 
by a number of international conven- 
tions—I think between 30 and 40 in all 
——by treaties entered into between 
separate states (Austria and Hungary 
entered into such a treaty in early May 
of 1923) and by an optional clause that 
is annexed to the protocol of the Court 
itself, signed now by no fewer than 20 
states. In other words, the Court to- 
day exercises a great deal of so-called 
affirmative jurisdiction. It is sought 
by some people to be given a larger 
jurisdiction still. For my part, I wish 
those people well in their effort—I 
have no hope of their succeeding with 
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the present Senate of the United States 
—but if the United States wants to 
give this Court greater jurisdiction 
than it already has, we can easily ac- 
cept the optional clause that is annexed 
to the protocol of the Court, and there- 
by give it compulsory jurisdiction so 
far as we are concerned. 

Then it is objected on some sides 
that this new Court is a creature of the 
League of Nations and is somehow un- 
der its control and that, in spite of 
Secretary Hughes’ statement that the 
United States would not thereby under 
any circumstances be assuming a legal 
relation toward the League of Nations, 
still our taking the action proposed by 
the President would somehow involve 
us. I presume there are still in some 
‘parts of the country timid souls who 
have not yet caught up with the 1923 
world, who still hesitate to recognize 
the fact that 52 peoples, representing 
every continent, every language, every 
race, and every culture, are associated 
together in a new approach to inter- 
national relations. 


Tue Court Is [INDEPENDENT 


I suppose that in other parts of the 
country also, some people are still 
living upon their 1919 and 1920 disap- 
pointments and disillusions, and those 
people may be opposed to our taking 
any step that would recognize the 
existence of the facts as they are in the 
1923 world; but, even to the most ar- 
dent opponent of the League of Na- 
tions, it seems to me that there is no 
reason for his refusing to support the 
recommendation of President Harding. 
The new Court was, indeed, set up by 
the League of Nations in the sense that 
its statute was drawn by the Council and 
Assembly of the League, but the Court 
does not owe its existence to those 
bodies. It rests upon a wholly inde- 
pendent and distinct treaty which 
forms no part of the Covenant of the 
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League of Nations, which is wholly 
divorced from the Treaty of Versailles. 
The League of Nations, to be sure, does 
have in its budget a separate budget 
for the International Court. The 
Council and Assembly do choose the 
judges. The Council and Assembly 
may ask the Court to give advisory 
opinions, but none of those facts sub- 
ject this new Court to the control of the 
League of Nations; thus it seems to me 
that we shall be taking a very small 
step, indeed, if we carry out the recom- 
mendations of President Harding. We 
shall merely be doing the simplest pos- 
sible thing to get a new method in han- 
dling international relations started. 
The Court, indeed, does not suffice for 
the handling of any of the present 
phases of our international problem. 
It is not sufficient even for handling 
international disputes. It is necessa- 
rily limited in jurisdiction to questions 
susceptibleto legal decision—the Judges 
when they meet are subject to judicial 
limitations. They must act according 
to law. 


Tae COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 


We need, in addition to that kind of 
a tribunal, a tribunal which is not 
similarly bound by the limitations of 
law in reaching its conclusions. We 
need, in addition, machinery for con- 
ciliation, for compromise, for adjust- 
ment, and that machinery exists today 
in the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. If you take any of the disputes 
of an important character that have 
arisen since the Peace Conference, I 
would suggest that no one of the dis- 
putes of the first order has been such 
that it might have been handled more 
successfully by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice than by this 
other machinery which we have set up 
in the case of the Oeland Island dispute 
between Sweden and Finland, the 
borderland dispute between Poland 
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_ and Lithuania and others. All of them 
involved questions which in their na- 
ture were not susceptible of a legal 
solution. So that, whatever one’s de- 
sire for subjugating law for force in the 
world, I think all will have to agree that 
this Court is inadequate to do all of the 
jobs that need to be done today. In 
the second place, the new Court is not 
adequate to make that body of inter- 
national law of which we stand in such 
need, 

The fact has not yet percolated 
through our newspapers, that we have 
begun in the last three years to get a 
wholly new body of international con- 
ventional law. I ‘could enumerate a 
large number of general international 
treaties which we have succeeded in 
getting in this short period of three 
years under the League of Nations. 
With this new work, we need, it seems 
to me, a machinery that will bring to 
us all a new consciousness of our inter- 
national life; that will give us a new 
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faith in the efficacy of effort in solving 
the international disputes that might 
lead to war; and that new faith, that _ 
new consciousness seems to me to call 
for our continuing the machinery of 
the League of Nations. 

In addition to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, I submit to 
you, therefore, that the United States 
must first of all work out a policy which 
it is going to follow in international 
affairs; second, that it must take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to 
get a new method of handling inter- 
national affairs inaugurated, and that 
that method involves at the present 
time an Improvement of our machinery 
of international organization; third, 
that as a very small and almost insig- 
nificant step in the realization of that 
program, the United States should 
give its’full support to the proposal 
of President Harding to support the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


The League of Nations 
What It Is Doing 


By Haminron HoLT 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee, League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 


HAT we need in Washington 

today is someone with the cour- 
age of Roosevelt, the humanity of 
Taft, or the vision of Wilson; and I 
don’t see anybody in Washington with 
any one of those three qualities. The 
danger in Europe today is not so much 
revolution as dissolution. Civilization 
is literally evaporating. Wise men 
told me in Europe last summer that 
Europe is returning to another “Dark 
Ages,” If old England had not been 
standing in the breach while we have 
been playing on the side lines, I do not 
know where Europe would be today. 
Yet for every man we lost in the war, 
England lost 20 and France lost 30. 
I would wish that the United’ States 
might enter the League of Nations as 
it now stands. 


SOVEREIGNTY UNTOUCHED 


This League is a scheme whereby sov- 
ereign nations can act together unan- 
imously better than they otherwise 
could. The only two important words 
in the definition are “sovereign” and 
“unanimous.” How any nation could 
lose its sovereignty who joined the 
League was beyond the comprehension 
of every member of the Assembly I met 
in Geneva. Indeed, if any United 
States Senator had voted to bring the 
United States into a League that in any 
respect violated our Constitution he 
could have been impeached for treason, 
for the only people who can change the 
American Constitution are the Ameri- 
can people. No foreign people or 
League can do it and any Senator who 
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voted to permit it would have violated 
his oath of office. 

When the League acts it can only 
act unanimously—in other words, only 
as far and as fast as nations can agree 
on ways and means. One would not 
think under the circumstances the 
pace would be so dizzy as to cause 
many nations to swoon. The League 
therefore is not a super government. 
It cannot compel, enforce or even legis- 
late. In every instance its function 
is to recommend, to advise and to pro- 


pose. 


Main FUNCTIONS 


Now as to the two main functions 
of the League—the prevention of war 
and the promotion of progress. Al- 
ready in the three and a quarter years 
of the League’s existence much has 
been done along both lines. There are 
two main organs of the League already 
functioning designed to compose inter- 
national differences—the Court to set- 
tle justiciable questions and the Coun- 
cil to settle non-justiciable or political 
questions. Already the Court has ren- 
dered four opinions and four cases are 
still on the docket. It will be remem- 
bered that when the United Supreme 
Court was set up no contested case 
came before it for two and one-half 
years. But the World Court is already 
going strong. The establishment of 
this Court has been the aim of every 
American administration, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, for the past 30 
years. And now it owes its being 
largely to the genius of an American— 
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Elihu Root. The Palace at The Hague 
in which it sits was given by another 
American—Andrew Carnegie. And 
one of its present judges is another 
great American, John B. Moore. In 
fact, this Court fulfills the prophecy of 
that old Connecticut blacksmith, Elihu 
Burritt, who said three generations ago 
that when it came into existence it 
would be “the highest court of appeals 
this side the bar of eternal justice.” 

The Council has already taken 
cognizance of seven cases, every one 
of which has been settled by peaceful 
means. The most important of these 
were the issue between Sweden and 
Finland over the jurisdiction of the 
Aaland Islands, the boundary dispute 
in Upper Silesia between Germany and 
Poland, the attempted invasion of 
Albania by Serbia, and the bombard- 
ment of a Persian port by the fleet of 
Soviet Russia. 


THE “PROCESSION OF NATIONS” 


It was most impressive to see the 
“procession of the nations” when the 
clerk called the roll, and the chief 
delegate of each nation ascended the 
rostrum to cast the ballot of his nation. 
There they came from every continent 
on the globe, from every race and color 
of mankind, representing two thirds of 
the land of earth, and three quarters of 
the human race. 

I heard no discourteous words 
spoken on the floor. I heard nothing 
of that “‘partisan bunk” which is in 
evidence in some other national assem- 
bhes. Everything was conducted on 
the highest plane. Every delegate 
seemed to desire to promote the com- 
mon good by word and action, and to 
enhance the prestige of the League. 


THE ARMAMENT SOLUTION 


The question of armaments is in- 
separably bound up with all that is 


good and all that is bad in our personal | 
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and national psychology. Casual con- 
ferences, such as Mr. Hughes has 
sponsored, may slough off armament 
excrescences here and there, but the 
problem will never be solved casually. 
Only by all the great military powers 
getting together and tackling the prob- 
lem in a permanent way, can we do more 
than scratch the surface of the issue. 

This the League is doing. The 
United States should join if for no 
other reason than that it is the best 
plan yet on the horizon looking towards 
a genuine solution of the armament 
problem. 


SPECIFIC WORK 


In the promotion of human progress 
the League is doing much. The list is a 
long and notable one. That “grand 
old Viking,” Dr. Nansen, has brought 
back to their homes and loved ones 
nearly 500,000 soldiers, who, starving 
and dying of want and disease, found 
themselves stranded in foreign lands 
at the conclusion of the Armistice. 

If the League had done nothing 
more than save these soldiers it would 
have more than justified all the time 
and money that have been spent on it 
to date. 

The mandate system has proven 
most efficacious as through it the con- 
quered German and Turkish colonies 
are held as a “sacred trust” of human- 
ity, and the little black republic of 
Hayti brought the great British Em- 
pire to the bar of public opinion be- 
cause of her mistreatment of a band of 
Hottentots in South Africa, and in 
consequence Great Britain had to bow 
to that public opinion. 

The League is doing much for the 
persecuted linguistic, ethnological and 
religious minorities, and for the first 
time in history a scheme has been de- 
vised by which their cases: can be 
brought before international public 
opinion. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The health work of the League and 
the League’s efforts for the suppression 
of opium and other noxious drugs are 
notable achievements. Not the least 
of its efforts have been directed in the 
attempts to rescue the 60,000 Christian 
Armenian women and girls now held 
captive in Turkish harems and to extir- 
pate the white-slavery curse. In each 
one of these instances the failure of the 
United States to codperate with the 
League and in many instances its at- 
tempts to block progress has damaged 
these worthy causes. 


A PLEA FOR AMERICA’S ENTRY 


I wish space permitted my telling in 
detail the story of how the League’s 
experts set the little kingdom of Al- 
bania on her feet; how the League prob- 
ably saved Austria from the fate of 
Russia by giving her the necessary 
financial and moral support before she 
collapsed; how the League has been 
working to mitigate the truly pitiable 
lot of the intellectual workers of the 
stricken nations in Europe, and how 
the League’s efforts for financial and 
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economic rehabilitation have resulted 
in much substantial progress along 
these lines. If only America would for- 
get her partizanship and play her part 
again in peace, as nobly as she did in 
the war. 

We are the nation that has the most, 
and we are literally doing the least. 

When our forefathers met at In- 
dependence Hall more than one hun- 
dred years ago, they took no counsel of 
cowardice, but mutually pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to the document they framed. 
And what happened? The United 
States of America happened. 

So if we, in this great world crisis, 
take no counsel of cowardice, but 
mutually pledge our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor to the great 
Declaration of Inter-dependence em- 
bodied in the covenant of the League of 
Nations, then the United Nations of 
the World will happen, coöperation 
will be substituted for competition on 
earth, peace will follow, and our boys, 
whose blood reddens the fields of 
France, will not have died in vain. 


The Spirit of Our Foreign Relations 


By Hon. Wiriiam C. REDFIELD 
Secretary of Commerce, 1913-19 


A$ HAT the United States can do 

for Europe.” She can, if she 
chooses, by saying the word, together 
with the other English-speaking na- 
tions, veto all wars. No power known 
to man would dare begin a conflict 
which the united English-speaking race 


said they would not permit. That is ` 


an obvious well-known fact—a fact of 
power—a fact of spirit. All these 
things we are discussing and writing 
about go back to the human spirit, and 
it is that spirit which I shall emphasize 
because it is the source of action. It 
little matters, to my thinking, what 
the formal action is, if only the spirit 
behind it is wise and strong. I do not 
so read the history of my country as to 
find in it, until recently, a lack of 
spirit. I do not find that the Father 
of our Country spoke as he is said to 
have spoken against alliances. Let us 
be shown just what he did say on that 
theme. He spoke with disapproval of 
permanent alliances and gave his rea- 
sons—reasons which passed away long 
since—why he did not favor such 
permanent alliances. He had himself 
been a beneficiary of temporary ali- 
ances and said nothing against them. 
It is singular that a great political 
party should quote, as an argument 
against entangling alliances, the words 
of the founder of the opposite party 
who, after saying them, qualified them 
by advising that we enter into a definite 
alliance with Great Britain. Thomas 
Jefferson: himself said that we should 


marry our fleet and army to those of - 


the mother country. 

So much for the two great fathers 
quoted in favor of isolation. When one 
reads American history. it is but fair to 
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read it all. No one should attempt to 
Impose upon intelligent men and 
women phrases torn from their con- 
text and themselves disavowed in the 
meaning now ascribed to them by the 
men who were their authors. 


PossiIBiuiries or Futurr Wars 


It has been suggested that the next 
war may contain strange and terrible 
elements. I had under my care 
throughout the war one of the great 
scientific services of the government. 
The force in it, which was for the 
time devoted wholly to military scien- 
tific research, increased in the few 
months from 490 to 1,000. So rapid 
was the advance of science in war that 
in the month of December, 1917, the 
army and navy called upon. us for new 
scientific work at the rate of once every 
twenty minutes, nights, Sundays and 
holidays included. It is no secret that . 
we had toward the close of the war a 
poison gas more terrible than any 
which the Germans had ever used, nor 
that we had a self-propelled aerial 
torpedo which could be directed at a 
city hundreds of miles distant and so 
timed as to destroy it without our ever 
coming within sight of the enemy. 

Within the past two weeks I have 
heard the British Ambassador, a 
trained scientific man, a physician, 
speak in measured terms of the possi- 
bilities of the next war as involving the 
reasonable possibility that even a great 
city like London might be destroyed 
within a week and possibly within a 
day. I am no alarmist. We could do 
our share of destruction no doubt; but 
does anyone think that if the would-be 
antagonist chose, our mere inaction 
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would keep us out of war? Nay, nay, 
keeping quiet about it and sitting still 
within our own doors would not pre- 
vent attack if others were aggressive. 
We must go farther than inaction. We 
must have a more courageous policy 
than isolation. We cannot by mere 
aloofness control what others may do. 


THE CHOICE 


We have done enough for Europe to 
show that we recognize both the obliga- 
tion and the possibility of serving her. 
Officially and privately we did a won- 
derful work for the starving people of 
Russia; officially we did a fine and 
helpful thing in the just settlement of 
the British war debt; officially we did 
a, splendid work through the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments; privately we have done 
great work for the rehabilitation of 
France, and within the last sixty days, 
at the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Rome, the American delega- 
tion practically dictated much of the 
policy there laid down by the associated 
business men of thirty-six nations. 

We can, if we choose, help Europe 
and in so doing help ourselves. The 
question ‘is not so much how we shall 
help, but whether we choose to help, for 
we are not limited in our helpfulness to 
one or two or ten ways if we choose to 
be helpful. It is the question of choice 
that faces the American people and 
which will not down. We must choose 
whether we will serve the world at 
large, or whether refusing so to do, 
we shall take the feeble selfish course 
of trying to serve ourselves alone. 
Behind this choice there must be 
knowledge, and one of the reasons, in 
my poor judgment, why we have not 
already chosen our path is because we 
do not know. We have been so poorly 
taught in our families and schools and 
by our press and publications that it is 
only recently there has begun to 
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develop in the consciousness of the 
average man the idea that what hap- 
pens to the world is part of our business 
and concern. 


DEPENDENCE ON Ourse WorLD 


Once a member of a committee of 
the House of Representatives said to 
one of my associates, “Why do we 
trade with the rest of the world? Why 
don’t we just trade here by ourselves 
alone?” A man on the street met my 
secretary a few months ago and said 
the United States can get along without 
the aid of any otber nation under 
heaven. When I suggested, at a club 
breakfast in my home town a few 
months ago, that the United States was 
daily dependent upon other lands, it 
was received with a certain amount 
of indignation, as if I had said some- 
thing unpatriotic. Yet I wish I had 
the time to show you that not one of 
you have lived through today, nor will 
live through tomorrow, without calling 
upon another continent to enable you 
to do so. It would be quite easy to 
show any one of you that you have 
utilized the services of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia in order to get 
through the day. Did some of you 
ride in your motor cars? Then 
you rode on tires of Egyptian cotton 
and Asiatic rubber over pavements of 
South American asphalt without think- 
ing about it. Have you in your pocket 
a fountain pen? Where did America 
get the rubber to make it or the 
platinum tip at its point? Have some 
of you in your domestic kitchens a 
modest tin can? Whence came the tin 
and when did America produce tin? 
Have you an oilcloth on your kitchen 
floor? That is by the grace of some 
Hindu woman who in the foothills of 
the Himalayas gathered the jute from 
which that oilcloth was produced. 
How trivial it is, how ignorant and 
shallow and feeble this thinking that 
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- we are independent, when every man 
and woman of us needs the other 
- nations to get through the working day. 
Your lead pencil through the lead in it 
and the little rubber tip on top of it 
speaks of two or three continents. The 
watch you carry is possibly made from 
South African or Australian gold, and 
so on through all of your daily life. 
The shoes you wear are a little cosmos. 
You can hardly have them as they are 
without the aid of Argentina or Turkey 
or Peru, and yet ignoring all these liv- 
ing realities, we go on as if we were so 
smartly independent of the world. 
How trivial it all is. 

But after we know facts as they are, 
let us add to the knowledge two things, 
please God, which we have lacked 
hitherto in dealing with this subject :-— 
one a spirit that is calm, and again a 
spirit that is fearless. 


Wuy BE AFRAID or TRUTH? 


Why not tell the simple truth about 
our foreign relations? Who is afraid? 


Really, who is it that is afraid to tell 


the truth as it is? Why not make it 
perfectly clear that we all live in for- 
eign inter-relations every day? Why 
not tell it plainly that the price of 
wheat in Liverpool or other foreign 
centers determines whether the farm- 
ers family in the Mississippi valley 
can have new gowns or hats for the 
daughter or the wife? Why not tell 
it plainly that the price of cotton in 
Manchester or other foreign markets 
settles the question whether the negro 
laborers on the cotton plantations of 
the South and the master in the big 
house as well can have shoes and 
bread for their families? Why not 
tell the truth that the miners in our 
copper fields of Arizona, Utah, Mich- 
igan and elsewhere depend for one 
half of their livelihood on the question 
as to whether Germany or other coun- 
tries abroad are buying suficient 
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copper? These things are all true. 
I do not know whether all the Senators 
know them or not. They do not talk 
as if they did. 

But once and for all, why not have 
the whole truth told in calmness? 
Why do we become excited over a pos- 
sible uncertainty in the dim future, 
arising from an interpretation of words 
which 1s based upon fear, when other 
nations, as intelligent as we but far 
less strong, are not appalled by the 
shadow of that fear? Why do we 
worry over that which gives to others 
no anxiety? Of what has the United 
States to be afraid? Do you not 
know your country well enough 
—nay, I am sure we do—to know 
that if we said to little Tom and petty 
Jack, who are disposed to squabble on 
the other side of the world, “If your 
squabble does not stop, the American 
market for credit and the London 
market for credit are closed to you,” 
that Tom and Jack, having due regard 
for their purse, would hesitate to con- 
tinue their squabbling? Govern- 
ments, even little ones, cannot get on 
without loans, and where would they 
go for credit if it was known that Lon- 
don and New York said, “No credit, 
not until you behave”? Why worry 
lest our sons’ great-grandsons may be 
called upon to fight over something, 
when we have a method at our hands 
quite as powerful as bloodshed. Long 
months ago, President Wilson said to 
me that we could prevent most if not 
all of the revolutions in South America 
without fighting, and to my question, 
“How,. Mr. President?” he replied, 
“By letting them understand they 
would be deprived of credit.” 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Finally, in seeking to evoke a spirit 
which is calm and takes things as they 
are and not as they are said to be, why 
not, since this is called an Academy of 
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Political and Social Science, use the 
scientific method—that is first to get 
the facts. Do you know any scientist 
who reasons from the facts before they 
are ascertained? My scientific force 
never did that. They got the facts— 
not a portion of them, not partially— 
but all of them wholly and they never 
became very much excited about 
them. It was a patient kind of in- 
quiry. What exactly are the facts 
about the League Covenant that are 
so bad? Do those who become excited 
about them really know what the facts 
are, or are they scared at something of 
their own imagining? Is there any- 
thing in that Covenant which mort- 
gages your sons? A man said not 
long ago in New York that there was 
such a mortgage in the League Cove- 
nant. When he was asked to show 
the mortgage he could not. He said 
he had read it in the paper, but the 
editor did not know. | 

Why not apply the scientific method 
of getting calmly at the truth? I 
have sometimes thought that an 
organization like this might be very 
useful by devoting itself to applying 
the scientific method to different public 
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matters, taking, on the one hand, the 
statements made about them and on 
the other, the facts as they are and 
setting them quietly alongside one 
another fearlessly and without any 

shade of partisanship. 


A MAN or Straw 


Are we not a little bit ashamed of 
being afraid of something? Holland 
has entered into the League of Nations. 
I happen to be in rather friendly touch 
with Holland authorities. They show 
every sign of being thoughtful, able, 
intelligent men, with their eyes wide 
open. I have not found them scared. 
Holland has something like nine, or 
is it six, million people. She is not 
afraid, nor have I heard that Denmark 
is frightened over anything. But the 
United States is afraid. Of what? 
Afraid of some man of straw set up 
only to be knocked down. 

There is a promise in the greatest of 
books, that if we ask for the spirit’s 
aid it will be given us, and to my 
thought, back and beyond and beneath 
and above all the things that can be 
done, lies the spirit that calmly and 
fearlessly wills to do what is right. 


What Can the United States Do? 


By PAuL FULLER, JR. 
Of the New York Bar 


ILE I believe it to be generally 
conceded that Europe is in 
great need of assistance in solving its 
problems,—political, economic and 
financial,—-and that the United States 
can be of truly great assistance in 
their solution, it may not be amiss by 
way of introduction to the discussion 
of what the United States can do for 
Europe to review very briefly, 

(1) Some of the reasons why the 
people of Europe can scarcely be ex- 
pected, without outside assistance, to 
return to normal pre-war conditions. 

(2) What ° selfish interest the 
United States would have in offering 
such assistance as it may be possible 
to give. : 

(3) In what respect the United 
States can be of assistance. 

In times of world crises, as during 
the late war, nations may be and have 
been moved by altruistic and unself- 
ish considerations. In normal times, 
however, the almost universal fact is 
that they are moved, and perhaps 
should only be moved, by an enlight- 
ened self-interest. 


Top Existine SITUATION 


In order to keep within the limits of 
my article I shall confine my remarks 
to the existing situation in France and 
Germany, rather than to Europe as a 
whole. If Germany should continue 
unproductive and bankrupt, the whole 
economic equilibrium of Europe, 
and perhaps the world, would be inter- 
fered with. The recovery of Germany 
depends more upon Franco-German 


relations than upon anything else, so- 


that our first question is: Can these re- 
lations be so adjusted as to allow Ger- 


many to recuperate and at the same 
time to do justice to France and accord 
to this latter country the perfectly 
reasonable and proper guaranties which 
she demands for her own future peace 
and internal development? 

In the first place, the extreme ten- 
sion which exists between the two coun- 
tries, and the very natural imability to 
view their problems dispassionately 
and objectively adds enormously to 
this difficulty. In the second place, 
the very nature of the problem from the 
French point of view makes the solu- 
tion of the German problem inimical 
to French interests. France is entitled 
beyond cavil or doubt to reparations to 
the full extent which Germany is able 
to pay and to entirely adequate guaran- 
ties against further German aggression. 
If the problem, therefore, is viewed as 
though France and Germany were two 
isolated entities,—disconnected and 
unrelated to the rest of the world,—it 
would be insoluble, because if Germany 
is allowed to recuperate,—by reason of 
her greater population and her firm de- 
termination to be revenged,—lrance 
not only could not be guaranteed 
against further aggression, but would 
be certainly invaded for a third time 
within the next few decades. 

Furthermore, it is impossible for 
the French to make reasonable conces- 
sions in amounts and terms of payment 
to Germany unless the reparation ques- 
tion is considered in connection with 
France’s indebtedness to her former 
Allies and associates in the war. 

If France is to be left alone in the so- 
lution of her problem, the occupation 
of the Ruhr must continue until repa- 
rations are made, and after that time a 
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limited occupation must be continued 
indefinitely to insure her against fur- 
ther military operations by Germany, 
which in another war might mean prac- 
tically the complete destruction of 
France. 


WORLD COÖPERATION NECESSARY 


It is obvious, therefore, that no sat- 
isfactory solution of this one all-impor- 
tant difficulty can be arrived at with- 
out world coöperation, not at least 
without the assistance of the Great 
Powers who were France’s allies and 
her associates during the war. 

The French people were the first to 
recognize this fact, and the very basis 
of the Treaty of Versailles so far as 
France is concerned was, 

(1) Allied and American support 
in the collection of reparations 
through the Reparation Commission; 
and, 

(2) The Tripartite Treaty by 
Great Britain and the United States 
guarantying France against German 
aggression. 

This having failed, by the refusal of 
our Senate to ratify either Treaty, 
France has again recognized the neces- 
sity for world coöperation for the bene- 
fit of Franco-German relations by the 
French plan offered at the Conference 
of Paris in January of this year. It 
will be remembered that the French 
plan involved a reduction of Germany’s 
reparation bill to 50 billion gold marks, 
an amount, I believe, well within the 
most conservative estimates of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. 

Further, a two-year moratorium was 
to be granted and the terms of payment 
made over a long period of years. These 
concessions, ‘which, from the German 
point of view, would probably have 
been satisfactory, were conditioned: 
(1) upon a cancellation of the Euro- 
pean inter-Allied indebtedness—which 
simply means that France expected her 
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other European Allies to bear their 
part in the sacrifice made to enable 
Germany to recuperate, and (2) upon 
the establishment of an inter-Allied 
control in Germany as the only ade- 
quate guaranty that this latter coun- 
try would live up to her obligations as 
thus reduced and to the Treaty require- 
ments with regard to armaments and 
military forces. When the Paris Con- 
ference rejected this French plan, no 
other course was left open to the French 
but the immediate occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley. 


THe German NOTE 


Germany’s latest contribution to- 
ward betterment of Franco-German 
relations will not, I fear, go far toward 
any real betterment. The German 
Note is characteristically evasive, dis- 
ingenous and, in the language of the 
New York Times, “thoroughly German 
in its hedging and special pleading.” 
The amount of 30 billion gold marks, 
which Germany seeks to establish as 
the limit of her reparation payments, 
must obviously be inacceptable to the 
Allies and is generally believed to be 
considerably below Germany’s capac- 
ity. Nor is the amount and time of 
payment any more definite and certain 
than before. 

On the same date that the new Note 
was published in the American press, 
there was also published a Report of 
a Special Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council which held that 
Germany could, on terms similar to 
those of the British debt settlement, 
pay 50 billion gold marks without 
detriment to herself or to her creditors. 

The question of German reparations 
and Franco-German relations is only 
one of the many difficulties in the way 
of European recuperation. It is, 
nevertheless, the most important ques- 
tion, and serves, I believe, as a suffi- 
cient illustration of the impossibility 
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of the people of Europe returning to 
normal pre-war conditions without out- 
side assistance. 


AMERICAN IsoLATION PoLICY 


Probably to-students of political 
economy and to enlightened business 
men and bankers, it seems obvious be- 
yond the necessity of argument or dem- 
onstration that, with present world con- 
ditions, every country must be affected 
in its trade, commerce and national 
prosperity by chaotic and non-produc- 


tive conditions in any one area of large ` 


dimensions. So much has been said, 
however, in favor of an American pol- 
icy of isolation, and so many objections 
have been interposed to the slightest 
participation on behalf of the United 
States in the affairs of Europe, that it 
may be well here to briefly consider the 
question. 

Humanitarian considerations and 
decent Christian feeling for the misfor- 
tunes of others should alone be suffi- 
cient to move this great country to 
action, but, unfortunately, humanita- 
rian considerations and Christian sym- 
pathy, since the Armistice, have not 
been the moving forces in the conduct 
of our foreign relations. 

I do not wish this statement to be 
misunderstood as a criticism of either 
our President or of our very distin- 
guished Secretary of State; on the con- 
trary, [think that they have both shown 
a desire to codperate in. so far as they 
think possible in settling the ills of the 
present-day world,—but they have long 
since learned that in anything but 
ordinary routine matters the conduct 
of foreign relations does not lie in the 
hands of the executive. The actions 
of Congress and the utterances of its 
Jeaders are neither inspiring nor hope- 
ful for the immediate future. 


While many students and scientists — 


in this country would regard the loss 
of further European contribution to 
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science and culture as a calamity, not 
only to the world, but to the United 
States, this does not appear to be a con- 
sideration sufficient to move the leaders 
of our public life to any practical and 
aggressive action in world affairs. 


Increase or U. S. Forsen TRADE 


If we are, therefore, to take our part 
in coöperation with the nations of Eu- 
rope, the pressure must come from 
another direction, and for reasons of a 
very practical and material nature. 
The enormous development in the for- 
eign trade of the United States during 
the past decade, the very great devel- 
opment and increase in our industrial 
and financial equipment, and the fact 
that while the export of our agricultur- 
al and raw products has declined, the 
export of our manufactured goods has 
very greatly increased, all tends to 
make us as a nation more and more de- 
pendent upon foreign markets. 

It is plain that the unsettled politi- 
cal conditions of Europe, the violent 
fluctuations in exchange, and the al- 
most complete collapse of the currency 
in some of the more important coun- 
tries have already affected and will con- 
tinue to affect our foreign trade most 
adversely, and this will also be reflected 
in our domestic commerce. 

I will quote briefly from an exceed- 
ingly able and significant address made 
just a year ago by Mr. James S. Alex- 
ander, President of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, on the 
subject, Why We Must Have Foreign 
Trade: 


It has not been uncommon of late to 
think and speak of the United States as a 
self-contained nation pretty much inde- 
pendent of conditions in the outside world. 
When we think over the history of the last 
six years—the tremendous resources 
which we threw into the war, the Govern- 
ment loans beyond anything heretofore 
conceived, the great supplies which we 
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sent to the Allies and more recently the 
tremendous aggregate of private credits 
that we have extended to foreign nations— 
there is much to suggest the increased 
importance of the United States in the 
economy of the world. Granting all this, 
however, we must not forget that growth 
in importance does not necessarily mean 
growth in independence. On the contrary, 
if there is one thing that is now clear in the 
light of recent evidence, it is that with the 
growing importance of the United States 
has come growing and unmistakable de- 
pendence upon the rest of the world. 


Mr. Alexander then points out that 
not only from the broadest point of 
view of the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, and the maintenance of our own 
high standards of well-being of the 
people, but also for the normal devel- 
opment of our own domestic trade, we 
must contribute to world stabilization, 
and to the development of foreign 
trade and commerce, and he further 


adds: 


The more we view the question in this 
broader aspect and the more we become 
informed not only as to the specific transac- 
tions which take place between one nation 
and another, but also as to the relation 
between these transactions and the indus- 
trial activity in the domestic market of 
each country, the more we come to see that 
domestic activities all over the world are 
closely inter-related and interdependent. 
‘There can be no final recovery of the domes- 
tic trade in any nation until the normal 
international trade relations which alone 
support the great international division of 
labor can be reéstablished. 


These are questions preoccupying 
business men and bankers throughout 
the country. 

It is interesting and significant to 
note that at practically all conventions 
and meetings of trade organizations 
and chambers of commerce the one ab- 
sorbing topic of discussion has been 
for the past year the effect of European 
conditions upon American business. 
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We should see in this a hopeful sign 
that in the not too distant future, the 
influence of American business, agricul- 
ture and finance will so make itself felt 
in the halls of Congress that we may be 
allowed to use our great influence and 
our more objective and unbiased point 
of view in aid of Europe, which is at 
present so sorely stricken. 


Wuart toe Unrrep Stares Can Do 
i FOR EUROPE | 


There are, I believe, three things 
which can be done—though as a prac- 
tical matter I do not think they will 
be done, at all events for the time being 
—and it should be the aim of those 
who agree with me as to the necessity 
of American coöperation to discover 
some way in which we can begin to do 
this work, on however small a scale, in 
the hope that, with time and experience, 
we will eventually play a much larger 


part. 


J, for one, am firmly convinced that, 
had the United States ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles, and thereby been 
officially represented on the Repara- 
tions Commission, we would have al- 
ready been far on the road to world 
recovery,—that the reparations ques- 
tion itself would have been solved and 
such incidents as the occupation of the 
Ruhr would never have taken place. 
The whole structure of the Treaty— 
certainly in so far as the most impor- 
tant question of reparations was con- 
cerned—was based upon the Repara- 
tions Commission, and in turn, the 
soundness, and capacity of the Repa- 
rations Commission to deal, as a living 
and growing organism, with the great 
problems with which it was confronted, 
was based on the influence and unbi- 
ased point of view of the official Ameri- 
can member. 

J am, moreover, still sufficiently op- 
timistic to believe that were it practi- 
cally possible for the United States at 
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the present time to join the League of 
Nations and name its representative 
on the Reparations Commission this 
would be the first and best way “to 
help Europe.” 

If such assistance is at present im- 
possible,—and I fear that it is,—we 
could still be immensely helpful if we 
were willing to discuss with our conti- 
nental associates in the war the ques- 
‘tion of inter-Allied indebtedness in 
connection with the problem of repa- 
rations. My own view is that we 
would be better off by cancelling in its 
entirety the debt due us by France and 
Italy, provided a credit at least equal 
in amount would be made Germany on 
account of reparations. 

I am, however, fully aware that oth- 
ers far more competent than I in the 
premises are of a contrary opinion, 
but I believe that these would agree 
with me that the question of possible 
scaling down of the indebtedness, the 
terms of payment, etc., should be taken 
up with our associates in the war in 
connection with their claims against 
Germany. Not only would such a 
discussion inevitably assist in the solu- 
tion of the problem of reparations, and 
in consequently improved relations be- 
tween France and Germany, but such 
a conference would be of incalculable 
educational value to our delegates and 
to the public at home. 

The reparations problem is not, as is 
so often stated, a purely economic one. 
It is a question of continental Euro- 
pean politics, and, until we understand 
this, we will never be able to give that 
meed of assistance which our duty to 
the world requires. 

But, here again, it is doubtful if the 
present state of public opinion, and the 
psychology of Congress, would make 
such a step a practical possibility. 
The attitude of Congress with regard 
to the powers of the inter-Allied Debt 
Commission makes this very clear. 
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I now come to the third way in which 
the United States can help Europe 
and here I believe that the method 
though much less effective is neverthe- 
less a practical possibility, provided 
that all who agree with President Hard- 
ing, regardless of party politics or of 
past differences, will assist him faith- 
fully in his endeavor to have the United 
States adhere to the protocol establish- 
ing a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice., 


PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


We have all heard so much about 
the Permanent Court, and are so famil- 
iar with its constitution, aims and pro- 
cedure, that it is unnecessary here to 
detail these anew. ‘There are, how- 
ever, just two points which I should 
like to emphasize in this connection— 
first, every thinking and educated 
man in Europe knows that the first 
and greatest advocate of a Permanent 
Court for International Justice was the 
United States of America. Senator 
Root at the Second Hague Conference 


outlined and advocated a Court almost ` 


exactly similar to the present tribunal. 
America contributed very largely to 
the plan finally adopted by the Special 
Conference which reported on the pres- 
ent Court. 

The value of American coöperation 
was recognized and Judge John Bas- 
sett Moore was elected a member of the 
Coutt, in spite of the fact that the 
United States was not a member of the 
League of Nations. 

Our refusal, under these circum- 
stances, to join the Court is tantamount 
to serving a final and definite notice on 
all the people of Europe that we have 
no interest in their affairs, and no 
sympathy with their misfortunes and 
have no intention to help them toward 
the future solution of their difficulties 
by peaceful means; and on the other 
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hand, if we should at the present time 
adhere to the protocol establishing the 
Permanent Court, it would be hailed all 
over the world as a sign of our good 
will and firm desire to encourage in the 
future the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and would þe ac- 
cepted as proof that although the major- 
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ity of our people were unwilling at the 
present time to enter the League of 
Nations, they were, nevertheless, in a 
sympathetic mood toward any honest 
effort, not only toward the ameliora- 
tion of the. present conditions, but to 
avoid recurrences in the future of the 
unspeakable calamity of the year 1914. 


The International Labor Organization 


By Royau MEEKER, Px.D. 


Commissioner of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HAVE been connected with the 

International Labor Office for more 
than two and one-half years, during 
which time I have seen this institution, 
which has been variously described, 
actually working. I want to begin by 
saying that I am an optimist. I think 
it is necessary for me to make that 
statement lest before I get through you 
might suspect that I belong to ‘the 
opposite sect. 


OPTIMIST VERSUS PESSIMIST 


I am an optimist—I believe in the 
human race—with certain reservations 
and exceptions. I believe that the 
human race will save itself if it is worth 
saving—if it can remember and profit 
by what it remembers. That’s a very 
big “if.” It means that if the human 
race is to be saved from destroying 
itself, men must have sense enough to 
tell when it is raining and to go in out 
of the wet before they die of croup, 
grip or pneumonia; they must have 
sense enough to use matches to make 
fire in the kitchen range instead of in 
the middle of the library floor; they 
must develop sense enough to use poi- 
son gas to exterminate rats, insects and 
other dangerous vermin, and not to 
exterminate each other; they must 
develop sense enough to find the key 
to unlock Nature’s fabulous storehouse 
filled with unimaginable and unlimited 
energy, and to use the treasures there 
stored to benefit and preserve, and not 
to exploit and destroy mankind. If 
men will develop this sense and wisdom, 
the race will save itself. If they do not, 
they will destroy themselves—and God 
have mercy on their souls! 

If I have correctly summarized the 


conditions confronting the human race, 
it is difficult—practically impossible to 
be anything other’than an optimist. 
All that is necessary to be an optimist 
is a firm faith that man is capable of 
being transformed temporarily and 
partially at least into a rational animal, 
if he is penned in a corner and his life 
depends upon his using his brains. The 
pessimist, on the other hand, must 
possess the power to believe that man 
is so entirely material and selfish 


‘ that, in seeking to gain more power in 


order to gratify his selfish enjoyments, 
he will commit suicide. Man has 
often behaved and is still behaving 
today like a suicidal maniac. Never- 
theless, I find it less laborious to believe 
that man’s egotism will drive’ him to 
spare himself rather than to destroy 
himself. 


EurorE Topay 


Those who have been in Europe 
recently have seen a very different 
Europe from what existed in the days 
before the war. Civilization, so-called, 
is certainly slipping. Many people 
who are not optimists, like myself, 
believe that the situation in Europe 
today is much worse than it has ever 
been before. They think that there 
has been a steady deterioration. I 
would qualify that statement by saying 
that in places there certainly has been 
deterioration to the point of deliques- 
cence. Society has become disorgan- 
ized in certain areas of Europe, and in 
certain aspects in all countries of 
Europe the conditions today are worse 
than they were at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice; but in other 
respects the situation has improved. 
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The economic situation throughout 
Europe, I may say with a good deal of 
assurance, is better today than it was 
in 1919 or in 1920, although it is still 
far from good and still fraught with the 
most imminent dangers. J think the 
most dangerous thing that I have en- 
countered in this country since my 
recent return to my native land has 
been the ubiquitous returned traveler 
from Europe. Now, I am a returned 
traveler in a way, but with a difference. 
It was my business for two and a half 
years to know what was going on in 
the different countries of Europe. If 
I had been inaccurate in my observa- 
tions or my interpretations of what I 
saw and what I heard and what I read 
and what was reported to me through 
all sorts of sources of information, my 
job would have deserted me. It was 
my business to know what was going 
on, and so I venture to speak even 
though I be but a recently returned 
traveler from Europe. 


INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


As regards the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, I want to say 
with all the emphasis at my command, 
that it is a going concern, and it is 
going stronger every day. It is ac- 
complishing absolutely indispensable 
work. The League is accomplishing 
equally indispensable work in its field. 
The International Labor Office is 
accomplishing work in its field that no 
other organization could, possibly ac- 
complish. 

We have heard it said seriously that 
the League is to be abolished, is to be 
done away with. If the League is done 
away with, of course the International 
Labor Organization will be done away 
with also; and you will not need any 
obituary notice in the papers to make 
you aware of the dissolution of the 
League and the International Labor 
Organization. International activities 
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of the utmost importance which are 
being carried on by the League and 
which are regarded as part of the 
established order will cease, and the 
carrying on of international relations 
will be rendered much more difficult. 

Now I do not make any statement, 
any plea for the League as a perfect 
instrument for the bringing together of 
the nations of Europe, but I do make 
this statement, that it is an instrument 
already in existence; it is an organiza- 
tion that is working, and if it is dis- 
solved it will be impossible to create 
any similar organization this side of 
another great world war. Now the 
indications are that we are drifting, 
and drifting rapidly, towards the next 
great war. Do not deceive yourselves 
in that regard. I shall not pause in the 
few brief moments at my disposal to 
describe what the next great war will 
be. You have probably heard’ more 
lurid descriptions of what it will be . 
than I could give you, but probably all 
descriptions have fallen short of the 
actuality, just as all surmises, as to 
what the late war would be, fell far 
short of the actuality. The only way 
that this drift can be halted is through 
world coöperation, and world codpera- 
tion with a purpose. 


Uniry or tae Ricaut Kinp 

It has been frequently said that in 
union there is strength. It depends on 
the kind of union and what is united. 
You are all familiar with the legend of 
the dying father who impressed upon 
his three sons the necessity of union 
against their enemies by means of a 
bundle of sticks. Each of the sons 
tried in vain to break the bundle of 
sticks, but when the dying man undid 
the bundle, the separate sticks were 
broken easily. This simple illustration 
is misleading because of its simplicity. 
A bundle of sticks does not make a 
good analogy of human society. The 
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union of the Kilkenny cats by their tails 
resulted, according to the fable, in the 
annihilation of this united cat society 
instead of building it up, carrying it 
forward,to new glories and a higher 
plane of cat existence. Did you ever 
try uniting a lighted match and a 
barrel of gunpowder? Such a union 
produces a certain kind of strength, to 
be sure, but not stability and resistance 
to disruption which is implied m the 
aphorism—“Jn union there is 
strength.” Human society the world 
over today resembles, not so much a 
bundle of sticks, as it does the fabulous 
Kilkenny cats or a blazing storehouse 
full of nitro-glycerine and TNT. A 
very little consideration and analysis 
of the above illustrations will lead 
even the boldest unifier to pause, and 
to attempt to give more precision to a 
scheme of unifying the world. 

Clearly, if world unity is to achieve 
stability and resistance to disruption, 
as well as mere strength or liberation of 
force, the peoples united must be 
homogeneous. Even homogeneous peo- 
ples cannot be united by force, and 
merely tying their tails together will 
produce disunion and war, not union 
and peace. Peoples must be united 
voluntarily by their heads and their 
hearts if unity is to be achieved. The 
mere unification of the peoples of 
Europe and of the world will not 
necessarily bring about the kind of 
strength that is desirable. The union 
must be carefully planned and care- 
fully executed. There must be the 
bringing together of the minds and the 
understanding of the people of the 
earth before any useful unity can be 
obtained. Any forced unity is useless, 
or worse than useless. 

The International Labor Office is 
striving to perform two great functions. 
The first of these is the bringing of the 
legislation of the world relating to labor 
up to a higher and more uniform stand- 
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ard. The second is the collection, 
compilation, publication and dissemi- 
nation of all important information 
relating to labor and industry through- 
out the world. 


Not A SUPER-STATE 


Mauch fear has been expressed in this 
country of the danger of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization as a 
super-state imposing upon the United 
States obligations repugnant to the 
peculiarity of our institutions, detri- 
mental to our standards of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness and sub- 
versive of our national sovereignty. 
It has been solemnly declared that, if 
the United States should join the 
International Labor Organization, we 
would, by that act, surrender our 
sovereign right to enact or to refrain 
from enacting such labor legislation as 
our several state legislatures might 
choose to adopt; and that the United 
States Government would be obliged 
to enforce the legislative decrees 
adopted by the International Labor 
Conference against its will and against 
the will of the people. 

I need not say that there is no such 
compelling force in the world today. 
The statement is so inherently absurd 
that it seems incredible that any 
American could have been misled by 
it; nevertheless many people seem to 
have swallowed it. Some of our states- 
men seem to have lost much valuable 
sleep worrying about this super-state 
bugaboo. No such attempt to set up a 
world imperial state was attempted in 
the Peace Treaty. 

The only compelling feature in the 
International Labor Organization, so 
far as legislation regarding labor and 
industry is concerned, is the compul- 
sion-—-and it is not too compelling— 
that every nation member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization must sub- 
mit the draft conventions adopted by 
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the International Labor Conference to 
the competent authority in that coun- 
try for consideration and action. A 
‘draft convention must be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference before it is a 
draft convention. A draft convention 
once adopted must be submitted for 
ratification in each country belonging 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It is merely a draft treaty — 
that is all. It does not affect this 
precious thing called sovereignty, which 
has been so insistently insisted upon 
in the debates in this country. Noth- 
ing of the sort. Nations have sent 
delegations to International Labor Con- 
ferences, who have voted unanimously 
for draft conventions which have after- 
ward been rejected by their own 
governments—the competent treaty 
- ratifying authorities in those govern- 
ments. So you see how much compel- 
ling super-state authority resides in the 
International Labor Organization. 


CONSISTENT INTERPRETATION 


My own judgment is that it is a 
matter of subordinate importance what 
legislation is placed upon the statute 
books. A poet has written, “Let me 
write the songs of a country and I care 
not who writes the laws of that coun- 
try.’ The labor enforcing agency, the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
of the State of Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, might well say, “Give me the 
power and the authority to enforce the 
laws of a country -and I care not who 
writes either the laws or the songs of 
that country.” I think that the secur- 
ing of uniform labor legislation is a 
matter, not of indifference, but a matter 
of subordinate importance. 

We in this country have conducted 
a series of laboratory experiments in 
the realm of industrial labor legislation. 
No two states have exactly uniform 
laws. Many states have uniform legis- 
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lation on certain subjects, but uniform 
legislation does not mean uniform laws. 
There is a uniform statute on the 
statute books of this country regarding 
negotiable instruments; but that does 
not give us a uniform law on the sub- 
ject, because the courts of the different 
states interpret the laws differently. 
The courts of New York State, for 
example, went back to the time of 
Henry II, to seek a precedent in decid- 
ing a case which came before it con- 
cerning negotiable instruments, com- 
pletely ignoring the statute on the 
statute books. Courts may and do 
make varied interpretation of statutes 
which read the same. Furthermore, 
identical acts are enforced in various 
ways by different administrative au- 
thorities. So, I say it is not of primary 
Importance, the matter of securing 
uniform standards of labor legislation. 


BROADCASTING INFORMATION AND THE 
DIFFICULTIES THEREIN 


However, it is a matter of primary 
importance to secure the fullest possi- 
ble information regarding labor and 
industrial conditions throughout the 
world, and to make those conditions 
known everywhere in all countries 
throughout the world. That was my 
business as Chief of the Research 
Division of the’ International Labor 
Office. The business was an extremely 
difficult one to carry through. I dis- 
covered a good many things in my ex- 
perience—a vivid experience, an experi- 
ence which I would not have foregone 
for anything that I see within sight 
here in this country. I discovered a 
great law—I discovered more than one 
great law—but I discovered that the 
difficulty of gathering, compiling and 
publishing information, Increases in 
direct ratio with the number of lan- 
guages involved, not in simple direct 
ratio, but rather in the cube of the 
number of languages involved. That 
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Women and the International Situation 


By Mrs. Franx Day TUTTLE 
Chairman Women’s Pro-League Council of New York 


BELIEVE that anybody can get up 

anywhere at any time and talk 
about women, be dull, sarcastic or in- 
accurate and get an audience. It is 
amazing the interest there is in the 
first part of my subject. But when it 
comes to women and the international 
situation, it is different, and I think 
one reason is because we*have not had 
many women in the international 
situation. 


Women Must HELP 


I was looking over the list of twelve 
great women that was published in the 
papers recently, but I saw only two of 
them who seemed to me to be in- 
ternationally-minded women-—-women 
whom we could call stateswomen. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is a stateswoman 
and Jane Addams is a stateswoman. 
But, in spite of the fact that interna- 
tional relations is a new field for 
women, we find men are saying that 
women are to play an important part 
in helping them to establish this new 
order of permanent peace through 
organization. 

We find notable men are saying this 
and I have three in particular in mind. 
The first one is an editor of a great 
London paper, who said to me some 
time ago that the women of America 
held the peace of the world in their 
hands. I resented it then-—perhaps 
because I had not thought so much 
about the situation as I have since— 
and the second notable man was Jus- 
tice John H. Clark, who, as you know, 
left the Supreme Court Bench to help 
get the United States into the League 
of Nations. Justice Clark said in his 
speech in Boston, that the women 
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could solve this international situa- 
tion if they would; and he said to me in 
a letter recently, that the women of 
America could put the United States 
into: the League of Nations if they 
wished. Then there is another man 
I want to quote, because he was our 
last great distinguished visitor, Lord 
Robert Cecil. The day before he 
went away, I said to him, 


Tell me again what the women of 
America can do to help Europe, 


and Lord Robert said, 


The women are going to help solve this 
problem by taking the question out of 
partisanship. You got suffrage and prohi- 
bition without partisanship, and you must 
get this question of mternational codpera- 
tion and the relation of the United States 
to Europe settled without it. 


WHat THE SITUATION Is 


Now if this is true, that women are 
to play an important part in securing 
world stability, it seems to me that it 
is putting a great burden upon women, 
and that if we are to help, it is essential 
that we understand clearly what the 
world situation is and just what we are 
expected to do. 

They say the success of any inquiry 
depends upon the questions asked. It 
seems to me that women must ask 
themselves three questions: What is 
the international situation; what is the 
relation of our great country to this in- 
ternational situation; and what can 
American women do to help? 


Tur INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Since the war it has been the fashion 
to say that nothing came out of the 
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war but misery and disaster, but I be- 
lieve that two things have come out of 
it, although they have been slow in 
crystallizing. The first is a fact—a 
fact that the war really marked the be- 


` ginning of a new era in which the basic. 


truth is that the world has become a 
unit; that through great inventions, 
through the conquest of transit and 
communication, the world has become 
a neighborhood where the interest of 
one country is the interest of all and 
the danger of one is the danger of all; 
so that for any country to talk today of 
exclusiveness, of isolation, is as if the 
heart would say that it would have 
nothing to do with the lungs or as if 
Jupiter would say that it would have 
nothing to do with Saturn, when it be- 
longs to the same solar system and is 
acted upon by the same laws. 

The second thing I believe that came 
out of the war is a great principle, a 
principle which we are supposed to 
have repudiated three years ago and 
which has been called dead many times; 
but it seems to be something like a 
woman’s wit. You know Shakespeare 
said if you lock the door on woman’s 
wit it will come in through the window 
and if you lock the window it will come 
down the chimney! This principle 
has refused to die in spite of the Ameri- 
can Senate. It is the League principle 
of international coöperation, the prin- 
ciple of government by conference— 
of nations getting together around a 
table and settling their difficulties by 
conferring instead of by fighting. It 
is a principle which Brailsford has so 
euphoniously phrased, “from conflict 
to conference.” 

Now, we have to ask ourselves, 
when it came to the Peace Conference 
in Paris, was recognition taken of these 
two things that came out of war—that 
the world really is a unit and that all 
progress must be along the line of in- 
ternational coöperation? It did and 
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it did not. The Peace Conference 
created two sets of machinery: one 
belonging to the old order and one 
belonging to the new. That belonging ` 


` to the old order was composed of the 


Supreme Council of the Allies, the 
Council of Premiers and the Commis- 
sion on Reparations. All of these I. 
think you will agree, failed, and they 
have failed because they were built 
on the old sanctions, the old selfishness 
and the old punitive punishments. 

The second machinery that was 
created was the machinery of the 
League of Nations which has not failed 
because it illustrates this new principle 
of international coöperation. 

Now it is important for women to 
remember this: That the Covenant was 
not created to execute the Peace 
Treaties. It was created to ameliorate 
them. Itisnotasuper-state. It can- 
not act unless asked to act. It has no 
will of its own. If it is not a super-state, 
then what is it? It is a new process 
offered to the nations for settling their 
disputes—a consultory process for tak- 
ing troubles when they are little and < 
preventing thèm from getting big; and 
this process in turn has created another 
process, a legal process called the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. And these two new processes 
—the conciliatory process and the judi- , 
cial—are the joint hope of the new 
world. 


AMERICA’s RELATION to THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SITUATION 


So much for the world as it is today. 
What of the relation of America to it? 
It seems to me that women must 
realize perfectly just exactly what their 
great country is facing. Underneath 
all the surface things that we read ' 
about, there is going on in Europe to- 
day a titanic struggle between the old 
order and the new; between the old 
system which is slowly dying, on the 
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one side—the system of imperialism 
and of militarism fighting for survival 
—and on the other hand, a new order 
founded on law and justice, which is 
struggling to be born and to persist. 

What is the relationship of America 
to this critical situation? It is a very 
important relationship because it hap- 
pens that America holds the balance 
of power, the balance of power today 
being wealth. We also have man 
power and we have resources as well as 
most of the gold of the world. So we 
are told that, as America goes, so goes 
the world. America is to choose, then, 
which system is to be perpetuated. 
Another .way of putting it is that 
America is to choose between compe- 
tition and coöperation. That is, she 
must either codperate with the nations 
of the world and build up a new world 
founded upon law and order, or she 
must compete in the old mad way in 
building up armaments which leads to 
universal disaster. That is the choice. 
Briefly, it is the choice between life and 
death. 


Wuar Women Can Do 


Very briefly I have tried to sketch 
the international situation‘and the re- 
lationship, the important relationship, 
of America to it. It would seem that 
American women can do three things. 
If it is true that their country has this 
great economic power, then, of course, 
the first thing they must stand for is an 
economic conference. Now I am not 
going to say much about this, because 
we are told that economics is woman’s 
weakest point, and I am perfectly 
willing to admit it; but yet I think that 
even women have sense enough to 
know that if the ills of the world are 
economic, as we are told, then the rem- 
edy must be economic; and who shall 
administer it if not the great doctor 
who holds the economic solution? 
That is the first constructive thing 
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that women can stand for, and I am 
very happy to have my feminine mind 
upheld by the fact that the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, representing 
800,000 firms, passed a resolution re- 
cently saying that this country should 
see that an economic conference is 
called; that we should begin to put 
the world in order as we are the only 
ones who can do it. 

In the second place, I think that the 
American women can help Europe 
(and help ourselves), by supporting the 
President in his great appeal that we 
join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; and certainly that is 
something which every woman should 
do gladly, because, as you know, it is 
an American ideal that we tried at the 
Hague Conferences to establish, and 
that at last has been established very 
largely according to American statutes. 

In the third place, I think American 
women should stand for organized co- 
operation with Europe. Of course, I 
believe there is only one way to codper- 
ate, for when you talk of international 
coöperation, you come right up against 
the League of Nations. There it is, and 
there it has stood for three years with 
its record of success, so little under- 
stood in this country. 

These three things, then, in our 
foreign policy, American women may 
stand for: an economic, convention, 
joining the World Court and codpera- 
tion with Europe, preferably through 
the League of Nations. 


NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 


So much for the constructive pro- 
gram. Itis a large order for women. 
How are they going to “put it over”? 
We must have a method, and I believe 
that method is, in the first place, for 
women to start in and to educate, 
educate, educate; and, of course, the 
first persons we must educate are our- 
selves, because we must be convinced 
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before we can convince others. We 
must help to educate the public mind 
so that it will have the international 
point of view. We Americans are not 
internationally-minded. We are pro- 
vincially-minded. Women, through 
their clubs and organizations, must in 
some way bring the public mind up to 
the world point of view. They must 
especially go into the small town and 
give it the international viewpoint. 
They must, in fact, introduce Main 
Street to Europe. 

In the second place, in putting over 
this great program, they must take it 
out of partisanship, as Lord Robert 
Cecil and Judge Clark suggested; and 
really, this fact of international coöp- 
eration has no more to do with the 
Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party than the Lord’s Prayer has to do 
with the Methodists or Episcopalians— 
it belongs to all. This is a world issue, 
not a party issue, and should not be 
confused. 

In the third place, I believe that the 
method by which women should under- 
take to put over this program is to 
take this great subject—-and I believe 
this point is the most fundamental of 
all and the one least spoken of—take 
this great subject out of the mire and 
miasma of misrepresentation where 
it has been put, and place it upon the 
plain of ethics and morality where it 
belongs. ‘That, certainly, is a great 
work for women to do. The Cove- 
nant and the Court of the League of 
Nations are the first collective effort 
to define a moral code between states. 


Tue MATERNAL INSTINCT 
Will they do it? I believe they will. 
I believe that women will rise—as 
soon as enough of them become social- 
ly-minded—and join in this great 
work. But, do not think that we are 
going to do it, because, as men say, we 
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are not as partisan as men. I do not 
know whether we are or not. That 
does not seem the important thing. 
I think we are going to help stabilize 
the world, in the first place, because we 
are women, and being women, we are 
also mothers. And without any sen- 
timentality about the thing, I want to 
say that I do think we are different 
for that reason. We have certain 
qualities and certain instincts that 
make us entirely different. We have 
just had Mother’s Day. Why don’t 
we have Father’s Day? I believe it is 
because with motherhood comes a pro- 
tective spirit that in women is not only 
an instinct, but almost a religion; and 
it is this protective spirit that is going 
to take women out into the world, and 
make them willing to work to protect 
the children of the future. 


Tar SAME OLD WORLD or A New ONE? 


You know in Maeterlinck’s remark- 
able play, The Blue Bird, there is one 
extraordinary scene—the scene where 
the little children of the future are 
waiting to be born. Perhaps you re- 
member how mystical and beautiful 
that scene was, where these little veiled 
figures were waiting for the great ship 
that was to bring them to the earth. 
That same thing is going on now. 
There are millions of little children 
waiting to be born. What kind of a 
world will they enter? The old world 
of hatred and greed, of strife and 
poison gas? Or the new world founded 
on law and justice, on protection for 
the children of the future? 

That question women must help de- 
eide. American women will help in 
building this new world, but they must 
remember: War has failed to end war; 
diplomacy has failed to end war, women 
may end war only if they unitedly sup- 
port the new processes to end war fur- 
nished by the creative spirit of man. 


Internationalism—A Hope for the Future 


By His EXCELLENCY THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, 
THE Rignr HONORABLE SIR AUCKLAND GeppEs, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


OU know, it is the custom when 

any ambassador writes to the 
citizens of the country to which he is 
accredited that he should refer to the 
relations which exist between his 
country and theirs. It is not going to 
take me long to refer to the relations 
which exist between our countries. 
They are good. They are better, in 
my judgment—and though I am a 
prejudiced observer, possibly, I think 
on this point my judgment is sound— 
they are better than they have ever 
been in the past. 

Fundamentally there is no difference 
between us. It may be, as the years 
go on, that little breezes will rise and 
ruffle the surface slightly, but I have 
no fear that any great storm will ever 
rise that will disturb the depths, and 
for this reason: That our ideals, our 
objects as nations, are really similar. 
And so, without more words, without 
wasting more time upon a subject upon 
which there is remarkably little to say, 
I pass from it. 


Present INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


There is another subject that I will 
touch briefly, and that is the subject of 
international affairs as they exist to- 
day. I am not going to enlarge upon 
that subject, because I think perhaps 
too many people have said too many 
words about it already. If you look 
at the world as a whole today, and 
cast back your memories to the days 
immediately sueceeding the Armistice 
and the days of 1919, and contrast 
what you see now with what you saw 
then, you will certainly see a very great 
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improvement in the general temper of 
the world. It is true that there are 
still one or two dark spots. They look 
very black, perhaps, at the moment; 
but taking the situation as a whole, 
thinking of all the countries that four 
and a half years or so ago were in what 
looked like almost a hopeless state, and 
taking these same countries now and 
seeing how they stand today, you will 
see that there has been a great move 
forward toward economic recovery. 

Europe, in spite of obvious disturb- 
ances,—other parts of the world,in spite 
of obvious disturbances, are much less 
close to the danger of aneconomic break- 
down than they were; and we have got 
to realize that it is idle, nay, more, it is 
foolish to hope that the world will in 
any short space of time, such as a few 
months or a year or two, reach what 
must be its new basis of economic 
stability—because the old basis is de- 
stroyed forever. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS MOVE 
SLOWLY 


If you will consider one fact alone— 
that in connection with the debt, which 
is the result of the war, the debt we 
owe to you, there is a period of ap- 
proximately sixty years between this 
day present and the day upon which 
that debt will be finally paid off. 
Now, thirty of the years are a gen- 
eration, the active working life of any 
generation. That means that two 
generations are going to pass before 
the world can possibly reach its new 
basis of stability. And if in that 
period of two generations all the debts 
are paid, all the economic settlements 
are effected, the world will have done 
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well. I should not be at all surprised 
if those who come after us, and who 
have to study the history of this period, 
will find in the near centuries a check 
following the chapter headed, “The 
Great War” or “The World War.” 
I would not be surprised to find a 
chapter headed by some such words as 
these, “The Century of Convales- 
cence.” And, later on, after the World 
War has begun to sink back imto 
distant, ancient history, there may be 
a paragraph entitled, “The Century of 
Convalescence.” We are so apt, all of 
us——even those of us whose business it 
is to deal with international affairs— 
to think of things as happening in a few 
months or in a year or two. Big inter- 
national movements do not happen 
quickly. There may be a sudden 
realization of the effects of a long 
process, but the movements of inter- 
national affairs are slow, very slow. 

And we want to get perspective. 
We want to see the war as the culminat- 
ing act in a long-continued process of 
increasing instability, the culminating 
act precipitated by human weakness 
and human folly, but none the less not 
an isolated instance. And we want to 
see the process of recovery, if we can, 
as the beginning of another long move- 
ment in human affairs. 

We are not yet five years away 
from the Armistice. T'welve,—perhaps 
twenty times that number of years will 
elapse before this process of recovery 
is ended; and I want, if I may, at this 
moment to impress upon you that idea 
of slow development in international 
affairs, because it is my purpose to look 
at international affairs from a general 
point of view, not dealing with this 
question or with that, not dealing with 
the difference between this nation and 
that, or between that nation and an- 
other, but dealing with international 
affairs as a whole, as a department of 
human activity which can be studied 
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quite apart from any national prejudice 
or any national interest. 


An UNPREJUDICED VIEWPOINT 


And I ask you to put yourselves in 
the state of mind now, not thinking of 
yourselves as Americans, but as inter- 
ested human beings looking at the 
world as a whole, regardless of na- 
tionality. I am not going to speak of 
America; I am not going to speak of 
Great Britain; but we want to have our 
minds so placed that, as we proceed to 
look at international affairs as a de- 
partment of human activity, we are 
not continually confused by national 
prejudice or national sympathy, by 
national antipathy, by any national 
feeling at all. 

It is only when we withdraw our- 
selves, by a conscious act of will, from 
the affairs of the day, from the affairs of 
our own nation, from the affairs of 
nations which we like or dislike, whose 
actions we approve or disapprove,—it 
is only then that we place ourselves in 
the position of being able to see big 
movements in the affairs of the world. 
It is the business of men who are 
professionally concerned in the diplo- 
matic relations of nations to look ahead, 
to see, if they can, what seems to be 
developing, what is going on—although 
the vast majority of people are still 
unaware of it—and, having seen what 
is going on, to report to the statesmen 
of their country, that action may be 
taken to prevent a movement in a 
direction which, so far as human in- 
telligence can judge, leads to an 
unfortunate end. 

It is even said, it is even suggested, 
that the main work of diplomacy is to 
persuade a nation by soft sayings to do 
what it does not want to do; and to 
score this, even at the sacrifice of some 
truth, for the country to which the 
diplomat belongs. 

In all the diplomatic work that I 
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have seen—that has been of any use— 
truth and honesty have been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Most of 
the work the diplomat does can have 
no certainly visible result in his life- 
time. The result will probably never 
be known, of the very best work that 
the diplomat can do. 

I have now indicated the two char- 
acteristics of diplomatic work to which 
I wish to direct your attention: 
First, the extraordinarily slow process 
that is at work between nations, a slow 
process of increasing coöperation, it 
may be, or a slow process of increasing 
dislike and fear. Remember, I am 
speaking generally. I refer to no 
nations in particular. We are looking 
at this thing as a department of human 
activity separate from our own national 
interests. And the second great char- 
acteristic, the one that I put beside 
slowness, is this: That the best work 
that a diplomatic officer can do for his 
country and for the world is work, the 
result of which no human being can 
ever with certainty know. It is pre- 
ventive. 

As I look forward to the future and 
see the sort of questions which may 
well arise in the years to come, it seems 
to me that there are three classes we 
have to think of, and to find some sort 
of solution for, if we are to secure long- 
enduring friendliness and coöperation 
between the nations of the earth. 

I start with the assumption, the safe 
assumption, that it is the desire of all 
that we should have long-enduring 
friendship between the nations, and 
long-enduring peace on earth. 


PROBLEMS or Our FOREFATHERS 


Now, the questions which still, in a 
cloudy, vague way, are arising on our 
horizon are of a kind with which our 
forefathers had to deal. At one time 
the main class of international ques- 
tions was dynastic:—which ruling 
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family was to hold power in which 
country. It was the family question— 
when the nations were regarded prac- 
tically as the private estates of the 
royal houses. Then came a period 
when religious questions assumed a 
particular importance, and the ques- 
tions of those days with which diplo- 
macy had to deal were in the main 
religious. That epoch: passed. Then 
came the great period when the ques- 
tions with which diplomacy had to 
deal were those of land ownership—by 
nations, not by royal families, the 
period of the great colonial expansions, 
the period when you were sweeping 
from the Eastern Seaboard across to 
the Pacific, the period when we were 
spreading out around the world, the 
period of the great clashes for colonial 
possessions. That period seems to be 
over—must be over, because the 
temptation, the unoccupied land, no 
longer exists. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


We are now entering upon a new 
period, and the question is: What are 
the problems of this new period? There 
are three classes of these problems: 

1. The Monetary Problem. 

2. The question: of the distribution 
and ownership of the natural products 
of the earth, both those of a sort that 
can be replaced and those that are ir- 
replacable. 

8. Education. 


THe FINANCIAL QUESTION 


Now, let us look at the sort of prob- 
lems associated with each one of these 
three classes of human interests. We 
all know that at the present moment 
the money problem is economically 
acute. We have seen the currency of 
Russia slide down the broad and easy 
path to destruction; we have seen the 
currency of Austria slide down the 
broad and easy path; and we have seen 
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the currency of Germany follow the two 
others. If we look around the world 
today we can see other national cur- 
rencies whose health is not good. 

That introduces a new element into 
international relations in this way: 
That we shall in all probability see na- 
tions finding themselves in the position 
of being forced to prevent others taking 
advantages accruing from their depre- 
clated, appreciated, or stationary cur- 
. rency, taking advantages accruing from 
currency, anyhow, to secure an eco- 
nomic advantage at the expense of 
another country or countries. And 
we may truly see export taxes imposed 
to prevent nations getting as cheaply 
as they otherwise might the supplies 
which they must have. And we may 
see—we probably shall see—other na- 
tions protesting against such taxation; 
and we may well see protective taxes 
against the products of certain nations, 
the state of whose currency is sup- 
posed to give them an advantage in 
some market. 

Those are questions of a kind which 
have never before troubled inter- 
national political relations, and these 
particular questions are probably going 
to be a bit troublesome. I do not 
think they will ever be very serious; 
but they probably will be troublesome, 
and give occasions to use the largest 
type in the newspapers,—which is the 
lowest form of international question! 
They will be the problems, probably, 
during the decades of “World Con- 
valescence”’; and that is all I think 
need be said about these questions,—a 
class of questions which may be trouble- 
some and which, even though the 
trouble be mild—they protest will be 
mild—-cannot therefore safely be ig- 
nored. It is a question, and it sug- 
gests a string of questions, which must 
be carefully studied, to the solution of 
which the best thought and best fore- 
thought must be given, in order that 
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we may have enduring friendship 
between the nations. 


Toe CONTROL or NATURAL Propucts 


Coal.—And with that I pass on to 
consider some aspects of very obviously 
coming international questions as- 
sociated with the control of natural 
products, which are raw materials of 
industry-—raw materials in manufac- 
ture. We all know that some coun- 
tries are more richly endowed with coal 
deposits than others. We all know 
that some countries are dependent 
upon foreign countries for their supply 
of coal, and we all know that in some 
countries—fortunately for you in this 
country—the supply of coal is really 
getting less now year by year; not that 
there is not still a great quantity of 
coal in the ground, but that the easily 
won coal has been dug, and what re- 
mains is either at a deeper level or for 
some other reason is difficult of access— 
perhaps by reason of narrow seams. ’ 

And we have in connection with coal 
distribution a whole series of possible 
questions in the future. There are 
countries which experience a very cold 
winter, the main part of whose coal 
supply is derived from across an 
international border; and it may well 
be that in future, questions may arise 
between the country that supplies and 
the country that is supplied with coal, 
and it is quite possible that unwise 
statesmanship in the country that 
supplies the coal may say, “Let us 
make these people bend to our wil. 
Without our coal they freeze.” That 
is an example not generally thought of, 
but drawn from actual fact; and it is a 
type, an example of a class of questions, 
that requires a great deal of thought 
given to it,—the question of the re- 
lation of the supplying nation to the 
supplied in time of peace. 

There are countries in Europe that 
have, probably, no coal within their 
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borders, and they depend upon one or 
at most two sources of supply. Itis a 
very important question, one that 
requires a great deal of discussion 
before there will be the formulation of 
world public opinion about it. 

Ou.—There is another question— 
also about an irreplaceable natural 
product—which has attracted a certain 
amount of attention, and which in the 
future may become peculiarly acute— 
oil! 

Pulp wood.—Then, there are the 
questions of the supplies of replaceable 
natural products. A generation ago 
if anyone had said that there was a 
danger of world shortage of timber, or 
of wood for pulp, no one would have 
listened. If anybody had, they would 
have felt that a complete answer had 
been given when they pointed to the 
forests; and yet today we all know that 
the timber supply of the world is be- 
coming a matter of rather serious, and 
in some parts of the world distinctly 
anxious, thought. . Take one class of 
wood—pulp wood. We all know that 
the wood to be pulped, or the pulp 
itself, has, for many countries, to be 
brought - entirely from a very long 
distance, perhaps across wide oceans; 
and we all know how the products of 
paper pulp enter into the necessities of 
our daily life; and we all realize that 
the cheap pulp—paper as cheap as we 
can get it—is needed by one of the 
great, powerful organs in the life of 
every modern nation, the press. We 
likewise know how feeling can be 
worked up if a great, powerful element 


in determining public opinion, such as 


the press, is confronted by such a 
situation. 

Rubber.—Rubber offers another ex- 
ample. The rubber is grown in tropi- 
cal countries or, indeed, in temperate 
climate. The supply of rubber and 
the control of that supply is of great 
importance—not as a matter of im- 
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mediate concern, but as a matter 
which within a few years, within the 
span of a human life, will become of 
serious import to the relations between 

nations. . 


Toe Most [IMPORTANT Question— 
EDUCATION 


Here is a class of questions—not as 
a national question but as an inter- 
national question—to which I venture 
most earnestly to direct your attention. 
And with that I pass to what is by far 
the most important infiuence that is on 
the horizon in connection with inter- 
national affairs, that influence which 
may be described by the word educa- 
tion; and this education—and I am 
using the word in a very wide sense, 
not as synonymous with instruction 
—this question of the education of 
nations is a matter of profound im- 
portance, of the most profound impor- 
tance, possibly, to the whole future. 


Tre TEACHING or History IN SCHOOL 


I do not mean particularly, although 
I have it in mind, that simplest of all 
questions that arise in connection with 
education as an international factor— 
I refer at this moment to the question 
of the teaching of history. We all 
know that by teaching children a 
history which cannot be complete, and 
may be colored, we can give a bias to 
the mind of a whole nation in favor of 
some other nation or slightly hostile to 
some other nation. That is well 
known. It has been recognized. And 
there are earnest men and women 
engaged throughout the world in at- 
tempting to deal with that. It wants 
dealing with. It wants a lot of at- 
tention in every country. Because 
history as taught in school can at best 
give only a partial picture of the story 
of the past. It is quite out of the 
question to take children over all the 
state documents, to show them what 
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this man said and what that man said 
and how policies were worked out,— 
even if we could recover all the docu- 
. ments, even if we could recover—which 
we can’t—the precise truth with regard 
to every man’s motive. We could not 
teach the children all that. They 
must have history in the form of a 
story, more or less interesting, fairly 
well or obviously badly compiled, often 
very badly compiled. We must give 
them their history in something that 
approaches to a short story of what 
happened. Hence a grave responsi- 
bility attaches to every teacher of his- 
tory in every country, and to every 
writer of history for children, and for 
adults, in every country. 

And there is a grave responsibility 
on us all to see that the history that is 
taught in our respective countries is a 
history that so far as possible is fair to 
all the nations concerned with the 
story, fair to those who once were our 
enemies, fair to those who were our 
friends—but not too fair—fair to our 


own forefathers, but not more than fair. 


I am a Scot. I was educated in 
Scotland. And the man who taught 
me a great part of the history that I 
then knew was an ultra-rabid Scot. 
I finished up by believing that the 
English were the most hopelessly un- 
intelligent, stupid people that the 
world had ever seen. I had to un- 
learn all that part of history! That is 
an example, within the boundaries of 
one nation, of the effect of the teaching 
of history. It was criminal, perfectly 
criminal, the way that, for a time, I 
was taught the history of Scotland and 
its relations to England,—with no ill 
effect! I recovered! But it was as 
bad as a mental illness, because it was 
a mental poison. 

I have taken that example within 


the boundaries of one nation, but think | 


how much harm it can do when such 
@ poison is inserted in the minds of 
¢ 
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children with regard to other nations! 
Great harm is done and is being done 
in every country I know ‘of by this 
teaching of distorted history. 

But there is another problem which 
also begins in the schools and which 
goes on through life, growing in im- 
portance. There are three things, 
roughly, in the work of a school to 
which it ought to tend, so far as its 
children are concerned. The. first of 
these obviously in the minds of most 
parents, of most teachers, and of all 
children, is that the school is con- 
cerned with instruction,—giving the 
child facts, often horribly indigestible 
facts, and often badly presented, but 
stuffing them with facts. That is the 
method in many, many schools, and in ` 
some universities, too. 


Tut Eco COMPLEX 


And there are two other things: 
The spirit of the child and the morale of 
the school, the feeling of oneness be- 
tween the pupils and the teachers. 

Many schools leave out everything 
except instruction. ` Some schools leave 
out the instruction. I am not sure 
that they are not the better schools! 

But that difference in teaching is ` 
extraordinarily important as the young 
person goes along to adolescence and 
to adult life. People at any given 
moment may be put in one of two 
psychological classes: Those whose 
Inspiration into their minds and their 
thought from what is called this un- 
conscious personality is about them- 
selves and their interests, or what may 
be called “the ego complex in the 
subconscious,” rising, coloring, finally 
directing the attitude of that individual 
toward his life. And in the ego com- 
plex, of course, it is his own interest, 
his own selfish interest, that becomes 
really the guiding, steering force in 
connection with his actions. And 
where in the teaching of the school, and 
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in the home life—because home life 
comes in, too, as a part of education— 
the whole thought of morale is left out, 
and the instruction is continually 
thought of as a preparation for that 
child as a basis for that child’s life. in 
which he is to earn money. Money,— 
that is what you find in so many 
so-called systems of education: Teach 
the child, teach the young man or 
woman something that will help him 
or her to earn money for himself, for 
herself. 


Tae Herp COMPLEX 


And the other sort of complex which 
is developed in the subconscious per- 
sonality of the individual is what may 
be called “the herd complex.” It is 
the continual suggestion from below of 
working with others, working together 
for the good of all, codperation,—the 
common interest as greater than the 
individual interest. 

Of course, many people have both 
these complexes in them,—most people 
have; and sometimes one predominates 
and inspires action, sometimes the 
other; everyone has something of each. 
But education can determine (the sort 
of education that is presented to 
children) whether the ego or the herd 
complex will be the master of the other 
when any serious opposition, leading 
to a clash between the two, is called 
for. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLEXES 


The question that we have to ask 
when we look at education from the 
point of view of international affairs is 
this: Is our nation so conducting its 
education that the children are having 
implanted firmly as the dominant 
mental influence the ego or the herd 
complex? Is there a fair balance 
between the two? If the ego complex 
is being implanted in the children of 
the nations, of any of the great nations, 
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in such a way that it is dominant, then 
farewell to peace! Nothing can save 
the peace of the world if the ego com- 
plex is being created overwhelmingly 
powerful in an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the young minds. 

That is the question with regard to 
the future. The question the diplomat 
today has to look at is the education of 
the children of the future. 

If the point of view of others is 
allowed for, even though the interest of 
the individual is still, to some extent, 
predominant, then that arrangement of 
partially balanced complexes will shine 
through the state of the future, and 
those children will then be injecting 
that attitude into the international 
relations of that state. And also, if 
the herd complex is dominant, that, 
too, will express itself. Therefore, in 
the schoolroom you will find the place 
where the future of the world is being 
decided, the future of the peace of the 
world. 


A Screntiric Discovery 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


Some fifty or more years ago, the 
thought of the world received a pro- 
found shock. The idea of evolution, 
which had floated vaguely in the minds 
of men, received popular expression; 
and that idea of evolution, of a struggle, 
of the survival of the fittest, passed 
from the laboratories of science— 
where what was meant was clearly 
understood—into the thought of count- 
less millions, where what was meant 
was completely misunderstood, as is 
always the case at first when anything 
escapes from a laboratory. It could 
not be otherwise. 

And we have seen what we have seen 
with regard to the idea of evolution. 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that in Germany, in the years that 
preceded the war, that idea of evolu- 
tion as a struggle, as a thmg which 
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determined that only the fittest should 
survive—and the fitness had to be 
determined by physical struggle—took 
hold and made the Germans feel that 
they, the blond men, must struggle to 
show that they were fittest, by attain- 
ing to survivalhood. And it is no 
exaggeration to say—of this I am sure 
—that quite a large part of the driving 
force which lay behind the mentality 
of the German militarists was based 
upon the complete misunderstanding 
of what science had announced. 


THe Science or EVOLUTION 


Evolution is being taught in many 
universities and schools at the present 
time in an inaccurate form. There is 
no doubt that change is the law of life. 
All around us we see change, we see 
closer adaptations to the surroundings 
in which life has to carry on its activi- 


ties. In that sense evolution is ab- ` 


solutely certain. It is gomg on. It 
is a fitting to environment. We have 
to remember that the greatest tri- 
umphs in that fitting to environment 
have not come m through the bloody 
struggle of tooth and claw, but through 
the development of mother love, of 
family education, of coöperation be- 
tween the members of the family. 

But .there is something larger in 
evolution than the physical fitting to 
environment; there is the great psychic 
fitting to environment. Untold harm 
fell upon the world through the mis- 
understanding of what that phrase 
“The survival of the fittest” meant. 
It means only that those who are not 
fit to live in the environment ap- 
pointed or provided for them do not 
live, and those to whom the environ- 
ment fits do live. But do not let us 
imagine that fitting to environment is 
all a question of struggle. A far 
greater—by far the greatest—develop- 
ment in fitting to environment may be 
on the side which I have indicated; 
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protection of the young, with mother 
love, family affection, national co- 
hesion, codperation between peoples. 

These questions of the sort of point 
of view that is being given, whether 
the ego complex shall be dominant or 
the herd complex dominant, are of 
profound importance, but it is also of 
profound importance to see that new 
knowledge, not yet completely ap- 
preciated by the minds of the men who 
have gained it—for they who have 
gained it are to some extent stunned 
with the glory of their discovery—is 
not seized in crude, undigested form 
and used to pervert the minds of 
people. It happened before; it may 
well happen again. 


Tae How AND THE Wuy 


One of the great things that this 


world at the present time has to learn, 
when all these new revelations in con- 
nection with physical science are being 
made, is this: That science answers 
only in part, and so far as it can, the 
question: ““How?’’-—“How does this 
happen!” —‘‘ How!”’—“‘How?” Science 
answers only that question. ‘That is 
the limitation of scientific knowledge. 

Quite apart from “How?” there is 
another question, much more difficult 
to answer—except that we take on 
faith explanations that have been 
given. That is the question “Why?” 
And science has nothing to do with 
“Why?” In connection with the ex- 
istence of the universe and all that it 
contains, “How?” is the question that 
science attempts to answer, and an- 
swers in fragmentary part. “Why?” 
Religions have striven to answer that 
question since man first was. “ Why?” 
Quite different from “How?” And 
the answer to “How?” does not affect 
the answer to “Why?” 

That is why, in connection with 
international affairs, we have to realize 
all the time that the great question of 
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INTERNATIONALISM—A HOPE For THE FUTURE 


“Why?” remains quite unanswerable 
by science; and we read all the world 
over of people who speak as though the 
question “ Why?” had been answered by 
partial answers to the question “How?” 

It is a great problem—this whole 
question of the relation of the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge to the 
future of human thought, which, in 
turn, bears upon international affairs. 
That touches upon a question which it 
will take long years to find a satis- 
factory answer to; but it is important, 
most important. 

We have all seen religious belief 
shrivel in many minds and many 
hearts, in many countries, under the 
impact of new knowledge, new knowl- 
edge dealing with the “How?” of 
things—which really has no bearing 
upon the “Why?” And that shrivel- 
ing of religious life in many countries 
is, of all questions, the most serious 
from the point of view of the future of 
the world and the long-enduring peace 
of the world. 


In CONCLUSION 


I have tried in the space allotted to 
me, to suggest the type of question 
that occupies the diplomat’s mind as 
he looks forward into the future. This 
question of the relations which exist 
between nations is riot a little question, 
concerned with affairs from day to day, 
or, as some people think of it, acquiring 
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petty advantages here and there; but 
it is a question of striving for the peace 
of the world through long, long periods 
of the years to come, thinking of the 
sort of questions that will arise and 
trying so to steer affairs that we avoid 
them or find a solution for them before 
they become acute. And we are 
carried, as we look at it, from the 
affairs of bankers to the affairs that 
affect the lives of countless thousands 
connected with the supply of natural 
products, whether these be replaceable, 
as are the trees in time, or irreplaceable, 
as coal when it has been burned. 

And when we think of these ques- 
tions of international relations we are 
carried on to the difficulties of educa- 
tion: How are children made to look at 
war? How made to think of them- 
selves in relation to their fellow men 
and fellow women? How are they 
being prepared to stand against the 
impact of this new knowledge which 
streams from the laboratories of science, 
and to realize, great and important as 
that new knowledge is, that it is deal- 
ing with only one side of the twin 
questions—the twin questions. that 
have tortured the minds of thinking 
men and women since the very begin- 
ning of human life—How and Why? 
And we should see to it that this 
attack of new knowledge does not lead 
the religious life to shrivel, as we have 
seen it shrivel in many lands. 
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Secrist, Horace. Selling Expenses and 
Their Control, A Study in the Retail Dis- 
tribution of Clothing. Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of. Commerce, Bureau of 

‘Business Research. Pp. 416. Price, 
$4.25. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


The information on which this study is 
based was obtained from about 500 stores, 
members of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers. The questionnaire 
method was used to obtain the information. 
Other results of this investigation were pub- 
lished by Professor Secrist in 1921 in a six- 
volume work entitled Costs, Merchandising 
Practices, Advertising and Sales in the Re- 
tail Distribution of Clothing. This work 
was reviewed in the Annals for September, 
1922 (page 147). Many of the comments 
made in that review apply to the present 
book, 

This book is a detailed analysis and con- 
sideration of information on selling expenses 
and expense ratios, which was obtained in 
the original investigation. The book, like 
its predecessors, is noteworthy for its pains- 
taking application of the scientific method, 
under the capable guidance of Professor 
Secrist. Its aim is indicated in the Preface 

(page iii) as follows: 


This study was undertaken for two primary 
purposes: First, to determine what it costs to 
sell clothing in stores operating as independent 
units, and second, to find, if possible, the prin- 
ciples governing these costs and the methods by 
which they may be controlled. Tt an- 
swers the question: What are the conditions 
which control the amounts of selling expense? 
And it measures the degree to which the control 
is exerted under different conditions of store 
operation. 


Again, in the Introduction (page 2), the 
purpose of the work is stated as follows: 


The analysis has been made with two points 
of view in mind: First, to determine standards 
or norms of expense distribution and second, to 
establish the conditions controlling the amounts 
of expense and to measure the extent to which 
they may be reduced. 

It is believed that the volume contains in- 
formation on the basis of which merchants may 


contro! their operations, test the reasonableness 
of their expenses, and aa actually reduce 
them. 


The following statement is from the 
Summary (page 3): 


Two types of facts have been determined: 
First, the actual expense norms or standards for 
stores under different conditions of operation, 
and second, the tendencies for the amounts to 


Increase or decrease from year to year, with the 


size and location of the stores, and with varying 
conditions of operation. 


An idea of the scope of the work can be 
obtained from a tabulation of the topics 
discussed in it. They include comparative 
statistics and analyses of: 


‘Ratios of Selling Expense to: 


All expenses ` 

Sales 

Amount of stock carried 

Rate of stock turnover 

Amounts sold by individual cea 

The method by which salesmen are paid 

Wages and salaries chargeable to selling 

Advertising expenditures 

Expenditures for fixtures 

Rent 

Miscellaneous selling expenses, such as 
wrapping, delivery, and busheling 


These ratios are subdivided further ac- 
cording to the size of the store, its location, 
the sizes of the cities in which the stores are 
located, and according to years. The 


years covered by the study are 1914, 1918 |. 


and 1919. Combinations of several ratios 
have been made in numerous instances and 
these analyzed and compared. For ex- 
ample, in addition to showing the ratio of 
advertising expenditures to total selling 
expense, for stores of different types and 
sizes, and for the three years, 1914, 1918 
and 1919, ratios of advertising expenditure 
are shown in relation to net sales, the 
amount of stock carried, the rate of stock 
turnover, the amounts sold by individual 
salesmen, rent, and expenditures for 
fixtures. 

The character of the book is thus ap- 
parent. Facts secured from the actual 
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operations of retail clothing stores are ana- 
lyzed and from them the conclusions are 
constructed. The conclusions, therefore, 
‘are the average operating conditions de- 
termined from the facts obtained. These 
detailed averages are useful to a retail 
clothing merchant because he can compare 
his own operating conditions and costs with 
the norms and averages enumerated In the 
book. However, the viewpoint which it 
gives him is essentially static. To quote 
from the review of Professor Secrist’s 
previous work: 


The merchant has a guide to the normal ‘or 
average operating costs under varying condi- 
tions. Whether or not he should accept the 
average as his ideal is another matter. Stand- 
ards, averages and norms are useful as guides, 
but they should not be limitations. 


The author himself in his Conclusion (page 
407) warns the reader against this heedless 
acceptance of the average as the ideal.. 


It is not maintained that the study establishes _ 


the ideal conditions under which stores should 
operate. Jt does, however, measure those pre- 
vailing at the time the study was undertaken 
and sets up in concrete and measurable form, 
expenses and their tendencies to change under 
different conditions of store operation. 


The book has further value. Tt furnishes 
statistical evidence of the efficacy (at least 
in so far as the stores investigated are con- 
cerned, during the years 1914, 1918 and 
1919) of many selling principles’ which are 
often accepted as axiomatic, in the want of 
accurate supporting evidence. The follow- 
ing statement from the Conclusion (page 
406) is typical: 


At various places throughout the volume, 
attention is called to the conditions under which 
the amounts of selling expense may be reduced. 
In brief, they are as follows: By increasing ad- 
` vertising in relation to sales, by decreasing the 
inventories in relation to sales, by increasing the 
rapidity of stock turnover, by increasing the 
amounts sold per full-time sales-person and per 
square foot of floor space, by paying salesmen 
on a commission basis, and by reducing the 
amounts invested in fixtures in relation to sales. 
The amounts of the reductions possible through 
these different means are shown in tabular and 
graphic form at various places throughout the 
volume. 


The style and physical arrangement of 
16 
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the book are admirable, especially con- 
sidering the necessarily statistical and ana- 
lytical character of the material. The 
same comment applies to it as was made in 
the review of the previous work: 


The text is not a mere presentation of facts. 
Every attempt is made to show not the impor- 
tance of the facts as such, but their relation and 
significance tó business practices in general, 
Visualization of these relationships is made possi- 
ble by the frequent summaries and by the 
prolific use of graphical as well as statistical 
charts, 


The book is noteworthy, as mentioned 
already, because of its painstaking applica- 
tion of the scientific method to a group of 
facts. It is essentially a pioneer in one 
field in the developing science of business. 
It is a pier of the foundation upon which a 
scientific knowledge of business principles 
can be built. Its method is intelligent 
observation and analysis. It suggests the 
possibilities of numberless similar investi- 
gations in other fields. The method, how- 
ever, is external and deductive, as con- 
trasted with internal and creative. The 
material treated is the average of facts as 
they are and have been, not as they might 
be and will be. 

This limitation is not in the nature of a 
circumscription. It merely defines and 
differentiates the fields in which mtelligent 
observation and analysis can operate to 
best advantage from those to which in- 
herent effort and creative ability can be 
applied best. The objective is again con- 
trasted with the subjective. Professor 
Secrist’s book is a capable scientific analysis 
in what is virtually an unexplored field. 

PAUL OLSEN. 


Hurrzimr, J. O. The History of Utopian 
Thought. Pp. 321. Price, $3.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. ` 


Dr. Hertzler divides his study into two 
parts, the first being a historical review of 
social Utopias and the second an analysis 
and critique. The historical survey begins 
with the Old Testament prophets, and ends 
with H. G. Wells. The analysis im the 


second part discusses the Utopians and 


their Utopias, the réle of ideas and ideals- 


the Utopianistic contribution to civiF ~ 
and the limited perspective of the U’ 
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GILLETTE, Jonn Morris. Rural Sociol- 
ogy. Pp. 571. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Rural Sociology, by John Morris Gillette, 
is an inductive study and presentation of 
facts regarding actual conditions in rural 
life today. While in its broader aspect the 
_ book embraces the whole field of rural soci- 
ology as related to social growth and 
development, with special emphasis on the 
nature of rural society, 


it seeks to give a picture of the rural situation 
in the United States today, by specific and de- 
tailed references to the rural problems in the 
several sections of this country. 


The facts presented as to rural com- 
munity life, economic conditions and or- 
ganizations, rural institutions (the church, 
the school and morals), rural family life, 
etc., are representative of the nation as a 
whole and also of most sections of the 
country. 

The book abounds in facts and avoids 
generalizations and theories where there 
are insufficient facts to warrant interpre- 
tation and conclusions. The inductive 
method of the author precludes dogmatic 
statements and leaves the student free to 
study the facts and arrive at conclusions 
unhampered by a too frequent injection 
of his, the author’s, point of view. 

Rural Sociology affords a wealth of 
material for the serious student of rural 
economic and social conditions of today. 


Guover, James W. Tables of Applied 
Mathematics in Finance, Insurance, Sta- 
tistics. Pp. xii, 676. Price, $4.50, 
cloth. George Wahr, Publisher, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1923. 


This book of tables is designed both for 
use of students in courses on finance, in- 
surance and statistics and for statisticians, 
actuaries and others who have occasion to 
make calculations in these fields. The 
book is divided into four parts, the first 
giving the values of various compound in- 
terest functions and their logarithms. 
These values are given for an unusually 
large numberof interest rates (32 in all) and 
for periods ranging up to 200 years. A 
valuable feature of this section is a com- 
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prehensive set of tables of the values of 
compound interest functions for fractional | 
periods for use in converting functions 
involving installment payments. 

' Part II, containing life insurance and 
disability insurance values will be of inter- 
est mainly to the student and actuary; and 
Part WI, similarly, to the student and sta- 
tistician. The latter gives the areas, 
ordinates and second to eighth derivatives 
of the normal curve of error, and various 
interpolation coefficients. A table of espe- 
cial interest to students of economic statis- 
tics furnishes a new and very rapid method 
of fitting and exponential growth curve to 
a time series. 

Part IV is photographic reproduction of 
a table of seven-place common logarithms 
of numbers from 1 to 100,000 reproduced 
from the manual by Dr. Bruhns. 

The book will be a valuable addition to 
the library of anyone who makes frequent 
use of such tables in calculation. Gener- 
ally speaking, the printing has been done 
excellently. In a few instances column or 
table headings using small exponents or 
subscripts have been slightly blurred but 
not, so. far as has been found, in such way 
as to involve any misunderstanding of the 
meaning. The photographically repro- 
duced logarithms are not as clear and 
distinct, naturally, as the remainder of the 
book, but the process has been satisfactory. 

Brece D. Mcperrr. 


ÅNGELL, Norman. If Britain Is to Live. . 
Pp. xi, 175. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1923. 


Mr. Angell again presses his contention, 
presented years ago in The Great Illusion 
and again just after the war in The Fruits of 
Victory. This was not, as he reminds us, 
an argument that war under modern condi- 
tions is impossible, but that it is wasteful 
to all concerned, both victor and van- 
quished. Today he will have a more at- 
tentive audience, though it is to be feared 
that even now only tco few are ready for 
the broad survey that he gives us. 

Probably Mr. R. H. Tawney would say 
that the message of this volume ‘“‘is un- 
congenial to the bustling people who de- 
scribe themselves as practical, because they 
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take things as they are and leave them as 
they are.” At any rate their complacency 
should be slightly ruffled, even if not vio- 
lently shocked. British life, it is argued, 
cannot continue without a very different 
attitude on the part of the leaders who are 
suffering from a “paralysis of statesman- 
‘ship.” The British are dependent on the 
surplus of foreigners for most of their food 
and clothing, but that surplus is declining 
and the system of production and exchange 
is disintegrating because of the nationalist 
basis of the European political system, 
which is impotent to secure economic sta- 
bility or to compel production. British 
policy and the Versailles Treaty have been 
hostile to economic internationalism, being 
based instead on an unrealized and im- 
possible nationalism. The British Gov- 
ernment is really supporting a balance of 
power policy which must inevitably be in 
conflict with support of any international 
economic law. Instead support should be 
given to an international economic code to 
be impartially enforced. 

Unlike Mr. and Mrs. Webb, who have in 
various volumes given to us considerable 
detail regarding a reorganization of society, 
Mr. Angell holds that “‘the precise details 
of a programme are less important than an 
understanding of the motives which prompt 
our decisions.” In this he is perhaps right 
for the present, though not for long. Cer- 
tainly there is yet too much indifference 
and apathy toward the gigantic problems 
that face our highly industrialized civiliza- 
tion. For a time the chief task is that 
undertaken by the author—that of stirring 
us to a realization of our needs, with only a 
brief statement of the lines along which so- 
lutions may be attempted. Soon, however, 
more detailed suggestions will be needed. 

If Britain Is to Live might have been 
worded If Western Europe Is to Live. The 
issue is, as Mr. Angell makes clear, one of 
the capacity of our highly mdustrialized, 
mechanized order to adjust itself with 
sufficient rapidity to the changing condi- 
tions of modern life. As in the past he is 
doing effective service, and this book, with 
many others such as the writings of Taw- 
ney, Rathenau, and the Webbs, deserve 
a wide reading. 

Ernest M. PATTERSON. 
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Feru, Encar T. Recent Problems in Ad- 
mirality Jurisdiction. Pp. 136. Price, 
$1.25. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. 


The study of Recent Problems in Ad- 
mirality Jurisdiction, by Edgar Tremlett 
Fell, Ph.D., covers a very painstaking 
review of some of the. troublesome points 
of admirality jurisdiction whicb are nec- 
essarily encountered by counsel engaged 
in active admiralty practice. 

In the first chapter, the various technical 
refinements of admiralty jurisdiction which 
the courts have drawn, are discussed in a 
way which is extremely interesting to the 
admiralty practitioner. In the latter part 
of this chapter, the author devotes a great 
deal of attention to the division of juris- 
diction concerning maritime matters be- 
tween the state courts and the federal 
courts. In view of many of the recent 
decisions of the state courts, the author’s 
comparison of the various principles of 
jurisdiction discussed in the cases 18 
valuable. 

The thought expressed by the author 
that some of the language used by the 
courts seems to show a recurrence of the 
old English dispute between the Admiralty 
and the courts of common law, should not, 
however, cause any anxiety, inasmuch as 
under the American system of jurispru- 
dence, the same judges administer the 
common law and the admiralty law in the 
federal courts where the large majority of 
maritime cases are adjudicated, and it 
seems improbable that a judge after sitting 
on the common law side of the court will 
quarrel with himself when sitting on the 
admiralty side. 

The extent to which the respective states 
may legislate in reference to maritime 
matters is still a question which gives the 
admiralty practitioner cause for many 
hours of serious study. While the reviewer 
does not in all cases agree with the analo- 
gies drawn by the author, the study given . 
to this phase of the question is extremely 
valuable. 

In the second chapter, the author treats 
on the immunity of the sovereign and 
sovereign property from civil process. 
After pointing out the growth of public 
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shipping during the course of ‘the recent 
war, the author offers a comparison between 
the English and American decisions and 
practice in reference to the immunity of the 
sovereign. 

The author suggests that the Act of 
March 9, 1920, provides for adequate proc- 
ess against the United States an personam, 
in lieu of actions in rem as provided by the 
Act of 1916. At the time the author wrote, 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Blamberg Brothers v. The United 
States of America, had not been handed 
down, and so the author was, of course, not 
familiar with that enunciation of the law 
which limits suits under the Act of March 
9 to cases where the vessel is physically 
within the jurisdiction of a United States 
court. Under this decision and some of 
the other recent decisions of the various 
federal courts, it would appear that the 
Act of March 9 does not give the breadth 
of remedy in personam which might rea- 
sonably have been expected from the pro- 
hibition contained in this statute against 
attachments an rem, which had hitherto 
been permitted under the Act of 1916. 

The author also gives a review of some 
of the decisions in reference to the exemp- 
tions and immunities of vessels requisi- 
tioned by public authorities. 

The last chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts over foreign private merchant 
vessels and their seamen. After touching 
on the extension of a nation’s territoriality 
to vessels flying its flag, the author con- 
siders the question of the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts in connection with crime 
committed on foreign vessels while on the 
high seas and while in our ports. The 
effect of treaty stipulations in reference to 
jurisdiction is considered, as well as those 
matters communis juris over which our 
courts will ordinarily take jurisdiction. 


‘The author also comments on the discretion ` 


of the court taking jurisdiction in that 
borderland of cases where the comity of 
nations makes jurisdiction embarrassing. 
The final chapter also contains a well- 
studied discussion of the application to 
foreign ‘shipping of the various 'seamen’s 
acts passed by Congress. It is apparent 
that the author is a strong believer in the 
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principle that each nation should control 
its shipping as it sees fit, without hindrance 
by the laws or regulations of other nations 
with which its shipping may have inter- 
course. The author suggests that mter- 
national bad manners were shown by 
Congress in the passage of the various 
seamen’s acts, which by their terms attempt 
to force their provisions on foreign shipping 
entering our ports. It would appear clear, 
however, that Congress is within its rights 
in passing acts which restrict any shipping, 
which voluntarily enters the jurisdiction 
of our waters. 

At the time the author wrote, the recent 
decision of Judge Learned Hand in the 
Southern District of New York in reference 
to the application of the Volstead Act to 
foreign shipping, had not been written. 
The extent to which Congress may go in 
placing restrictions upon foreign shipping 
in our waters, is illustrated by this decision 
(Cunard Steamship Co. Lid. v. Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, et al, re- 
ported in 1923 American Maritime Cases, 
120), where Judge Learned Hand held that 
the Volstead Act prohibits foreign as well 
as domestic vessels from transporting into 
any port of the United States any stock of 
liquor as sea stores, even though sealed by, 
the Custom Authorities, and whether for 
sale to passengers or as rations for the 
crew. 

The reviewer is impressed with the care 
in general which the author has employed 
in writing this treatise, but it is clear that 
the work attempts to touch upon only a 
few of the recent problems of admiralty 
jurisdiction. The admiralty practitioner 
finds cause to consider the problem of 
jurisdiction in its various phases in connec- 
tion with a considerable portion of maritime 
cases. 

Henry N. Loneximy, LL.B., 
New York Bar. 


Innis, Harotp A., PH.D. A History of the | 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Pp. viii, 365. 
London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1923. 


Dr. Innis’s book is, we believe, sub- 
stantially his doctorate thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Students of economic 
history will welcome it, as a full dress study 
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of the Canadian Pacific Railway—scientific 
and objective and apart from its builders; 
whether political, financial or technical— 
which has long been overdue. 
handles with knowledge and care the expan- 
sion of the road and the development of 
freight traffic, the freight-rate situation, the 
passenger traffic, the earnings from opera- 
tion, the expenses, the total receipts and the 
capital. The chapters covering these di- 
visions of his subject are first-rate contri- 
butions to economic history, and no student 
of the history and workings of North 
American transportation can afford to 
neglect them. Dr. Innis writes with his 
eye close on his subject. Little if any 
criticism emerges, and cold objectivity gov- 
erns his treatment. On the whole, he has 
accomplished a first-class piece of work 
characterized by painstaking research and 
judicious restraint. For a first book it is a 
remarkable contribution to economic his- 
tory. He has carried out his purpose with 
such success that he has done credit to 
himself, his instructors and the university 
where he teaches, and we shall watch with 
interest for other work from his pen. 
The scope of this review excludes detailed 
criticism which the technical journals will 
doubtless provide. The book, however, is 
full of such promise that we should like to 
draw attention to some points. Its origins 
are responsible for some defects. There is 
indeed an extraordinary width of informa- 
tion. We have examined chapter after 
chapter with close care and there is scarcely 
a fact, explicitly or implicitly relevant, 
which Dr. Innis has not recorded usually 
with an accompanying note. This is all 
so much to the good. But Dr. Innis has 
not succeeded in escaping some of the ills 
to which theses seem heirs. He has yet to 
learn that economic history is not a mere 
compilation—that facts have values and 
that there is an art in the use of footnotes. 
Neither is it a vehicle for information. In 
addition, the defects of overloaded pages, 
of unevaluated footnotes, of crowded 
episodes, of the methods of a chronicle are 
made all the more obvious by a cramped 
and wooden style: Dr. Innis has not yet 
learned to write with ease, and he is drift- 
ing into oddities of writing. For example, 
he has developed a strange habit of omitting 
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“the” before substantives on as many oc- 
casions as possible—an unfortunate and 
irritating procedure—and he has acquired a 
number of semi-scientific words, unobjec- 
tionable once or twice, but exasperating and 
ugly when woven frequently into the tex- 
ture of his style. We could have been well 
spared the Introduction and the Conclu- 
sion. If the former were meant for the 
general reader, it is wearisome and will not 
help him to the further understanding; if 
for the scientific economist it will bore him 
with its amateur geography and the con- 
centrated obviousness of its account of the 
development of transportation and civiliza- 
tion in the territories concerned. If the 
latter is meant for criticism, it is too trite 
and commonplace even in its apparent 
attempts at bemg hinted and aside. 

This criticism is frankly given, because 
of the many qualities which Dr. Innis’s 
book possesses, and it refers to matters 
which he can, under wise and careful direc- 
tion and encouragement, easily correct. 
It is given in the best of good will. Dr. 
Innis promises to become a fine historian. 
He must not get off the lines, and he must 
be willing to rectify defects which, if per- 
sisted in, will handicap his work severely. 

The mechanical sidegof the book is good. 
There is an excellent index and a first-class 
bibliography. The notes need revision to 
procure uniformity of reference and ad- 
herence to accepted compositors’ standards. 
The French is none too accurate, and there 
are inconsistencies and sometimes errors in 
the spelling of proper names. 


SARGENT, A. J. Coal in International 
Trade. Pp. 73. Price, 2s. 6d. Lon- 
don: P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 


Professor Sargent contends that his 
study is not scientific, but that “its purpose 
is to provide matter for thought, to suggest 
problems rather than solutions.” His 
avowed purpose is well accomplished, for 
his book is brief and readable. If these 
qualities are Inconsistent with science that 
is unfortunate. 

What the author clearly means is that he 
has not presented a wealth of detail or 
attempted precise comparisons in a field 
where they are very difficult. What he 
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has done and done successfully is to sketch 
. the world production and demand for coal. 
“To English readers it is particularly valua- 
ble because of its clear picture of the prob- 
lems they are facing. To all students of 
© conomics it is a convenient, readable 


summary, and can be highly recommended. 
M. P. 


Voer, Paut L. Introduction to Rural 
Sociology. Pp. 457. Price, $3.00. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Paul 
L. Vogt, is a suggestive application of the 
principles of social science to the specific 
problems of the rural community. The 
book is predicated upon the thesis that 
community organization to be of permanent 
value must be based upon a knowledge of 
tthe factors of social change, and to this 
end attention is given to the movements of 
population, tendencies in size of families, 
methods of production and distribution of 
‘wealth which tend to destroy established 
equilibrium, and to the introduction of new 
conditions, the farmer’s labor income as 
compared to that of other productive 
workers, land ownership, size of farms, 
tenancy, farm labor, ete. 

In addition to the analysis of changes in 
the economic and social conditions, a cross- 
section view of present conditions and 
tendencies among rural groups today as 
regards health, morals, political, economie 
and social organization, the rural church, 
the rural school, relation of the small vil- 
lage to the rural community, etc., are 
presented. 

An excellent book for the student of 
rural problems who desires to consider the 
factors and forces out of which the present 
rural situation has grown, as well as the 
specific problems and conditions of the 
moment. A stimulating and readable book 
for the general reader. 


Aneas, L. L. B. Germany and Her Debts. 
A Critical Examination of the Reparation 
Problem. Pp. xxviii, 158. Price, 6/-. 
London: Harry J. Simonds. 

In ‘many particulars this volume by Mr. 


Angas follows the treatment of his earlier 
work, Reparations, Trade and Foreign Ez- 
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change. To some of his arguments agree- 


ment can readily be given, although others 
are less convincing. 

He-contends that the Germans have not 
done their best in paying reparations, but 
that this has not been surprising in view 
of the impossible burdens placed upon them 
and the uncertainties that still persist. 
The problem for England, however, is 
difficult, involving (1) keeping Germany 
commercially strong, yet preventing de- 
velopment of ber military strength; (2) 
raising ready money for the continuance of 
French reconstruction work while Germany 
is gaining strength; (8) preventing too 
sudden transfer of German products in a 
form that will damage English industry. - 
After an extended analysis he suggests as a 
solution that (1) Germany be relieved from 
pension payments; (2) reparation payments 
be reduced to £4,280,000,000 to be paid 
through forty-three years with a graduated 
scale; (8) a discount of 15 per cent to be 
allowed on payments made in advance. 
This is accompanied by a plan for reducing 
French armament and other modifications 
of military policy, and by the usual proposal 
for an international loan. : 

This proposed loan is to be used for 
French reconstruction, amounting to £100,- 
000,000 (other similar loans to be floated 
in the near future) to mature in forty years 
with interest at 5 per cent. Interest and 
principal are to be guaranteed by a group of 
governments, with America first on the list. 

To the reviewer the plan is no more 
satisfactory than the numerous others that 
have been presented. It does not recognize 
the financial impasse that has been created 
in Europe. French Government obliga- 
tions, like those of numerous other Euro- 
pean countries, are too large to be paid, and 
an acceptance of this tragic fact is a. neces- 
sary part of any plan. It is also unfortu- 
nately true that plans for meeting the 
difficulty are not hard to present. Wehave 
had dozens of them put before us, but all of 
them make assumptions regarding public 
opinion and human patience and intelli- 
gence that are far from the-facts. This 
book is interesting, and like others is worth 
reading for the purpose of giving us a 
firmer grip on Europe’s tragedy. 

E. M. PATTERSON. 
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The Relationship of Alcohol to Society and to 
Citizenship 


By Evcene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


VV is citizenship? It can only 
arise when two or more people 
are close enough for their lives to touch. 
A single individual on a desert island or 
otherwise removed from his fellows is 
not a citizen, but an inhabitant. Let 
another individual land on that island 
and a convention must arise and citizen- 
ship is called for. This necessarily in- 
volves a restriction of personal liberty 
—so called. 


Waar Is PERSONAL Liserty? 


In the story of creation, Adam is 
merely an inhabitant until Eve appears 
and then Adam becomes a citizen; and 
along with his rib, he loses a consider- 
able part of his personal liberty, never 
to be regained by any of his male de- 
scendants except Robinson, Crusoe. 

Just what is personal liberty? Ab- 
solute personal liberty is the right to do 
anything that one has the power or in- 
clination to do, regardless of the conse- 
quences to one’s self or to others. This 
is not a prerogative of citizenship in a 
free republic. This is a truth that 
needs to be burned into the brains, not 
only of aliens who seek citizenship 
under our Constitution, but of every 
existing citizen who really loves his 
country. 

There is always more personal liberty 
in a despotic monarchy than in a free 
republic, paradoxical as this may seem. 
In a semi-civilized or despoticmonarchy 
there is less law, less restraint upon the 
lawless, more license and arbitary ex- 
ercise of power than is possible in an 
enlightened and well-governed repub- 
lic. In fact, the despot and his satel- 
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lites and the innumerable little despots 
that flourish in a semi-civilized state 
are examples of the nearest approach to 
personal liberty that exists in human 
society. But even the despot must 
yield to certain conventions, supersti- 
tions or traditions, and dare not over- 
step certain lines laid down by the 
customs of his people. Many years 
ago Huxley, one of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of individual freedom of speech, 
thought and action, wrote: 

It is a necessary condition of social ex- 
istence that men should renounce some of 
their freedom of action. There is no coun- 
try or nation in which an adult man has 
exclusive possession of himself. In fact, 
the very existence of society depends on the 
fact that every member of it tacitly admits 
that he is not the exclusive possessor of 
himself and that he admits the claim of the 
polity of which he forms a part, to act to 
some extent as his master. 


Tur SELF-INDULGENT 


There is much talk in these days of 
personal liberty. Is this ery raised mm 
behalf of freemen, of men who stand 
out as types of rugged, independent 
spirits untrammeled by the chains of 
habit, bowing to no petty tyrant such 
as “bracers,” “appetizers,” “‘pick-me- 
ups,” and other slave-holding indul- 
gences? Notso. The cry is raised in 
behalf of a limited section of our popu- 
lation, which includes as its core the 
self-indulgent men who really have 
less personal liberty than they who 
are physically free because they are 
healthy, because they are not bound in 
the shackles of some indulgence and 
can dig up out of their inner resources 


ge 
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and also find in their environment a 
thousand and one means of satisfying 
existence, instead of seeking escape 
from life strain by dulling the mind 
with a narcotic. 

This is an age tending strongly to 
self-indulgence and materialistic stand- 
ards; to ideals of power, profit and pa- 
ganism. I do not believe that this is 
the intrinsic mental or spiritual in- 
clination of the mass of the people, that 
is, of the mass of intelligent people, as 
the votes against alcohol prove; but I 
believe we are struggling with a com- 
paratively small group of individuals 
who make a great deal of noise about 
what they insist are the fundamental 
desires of the whole people. For ex- 
ample, we are told that rotten plays, 
rotten movie films and rotten books 
are furnished, and rotten social customs 
are established because the whole 
people demand them, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the average citizen’s gorge 
rises at all these things, only he is too 
good natured and apathetic to protest 
or at least to act against them. He is 
afraid of being regarded as a “softie” 
or lacking in good fellowship. 


$ WHAT an ANALYSIS SHOWED 


I have spent a good part of my life in 
weighing, measuring and sifting human 
beings, originally for purely business 
purposes—that is, for life insurance. 
There was no sentiment or propaganda 
or emotion in the matter. It was a 
cold-blooded analysis of human impair- 
ments and of favorable human traits. 
I have had in my life insurance, life ex- 
tension and professional experience 
many of the great men of the world, as 
= well as the average type, physically, 


mentally and morally stripped for 


scientific study and analysis. Of re- 
cent years it has been my privilege to 
analyze about a quarter of a million 
people for no other purpose than to 
prolong their lives and add to their 
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happiness. I have been impressed by 
the degree to which many people drift 
into indulgences and injurious physical 
practices through a slavish following of 
custom, through no fundamental in- 
stinctive desire for indulgences or 
practices that are harming them, but 
largely as a matter of imitation. 

With regard to prohibition, it is often 
urged that a minority of the population 
only are in favor of it and that they 
have sand-bagged or stampeded the 
balance of the country into supporting 
this principle. Well, for the sake of 
argument, let us assume that is so. I 
am quite sure that this is not so, be- 
cause I once analyzed the applications 
for Insurance in two Important life 
companies, one of them having a large 
proportion of German policyholders; 
and I was surprised to find in one 
company—that with the German pop- 
ulation—64 per cent were total ab- 
stainers, and in the other 56 per cent. 
In another company, carrying its re- 
cord back sixty years, about 35 per 
cent were practically total abstainers, 
indicating the trend toward temper- 
ance. Futhermore, we have the fact 
that the orderly machinery provided by 
the Constitution for registering the will 
of the people has registered against 
alcohol. ‘The contention that the total 
abstainer is a mere crank recruited 
from certain special classes of society, 
such as the clergy and welfare workers, 
was thus shown to be unwarranted by 
an analysis of the total abstainers in an 
important company that had separated 


this class on its books. The figures 
were as follows: 
Clergymen. o's 23.60 cese ees 4 per cent 
Farmis euraen seas [Qe 
COPS E E TE jp mo B 
Miscellaneous (men earning 

from $15 to $25 per week).. 62 “ “ 


At the Life Extension Institute, a 
recent analysis of 5,000 people, ‘ex- 
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amined in the course of several months 
at the Head Office in New York, showed 
63 per cent of total abstainers, which is 
consistent-with the testimony from in- 
surance sources. 


Nort A SyHort Cur to HAPPINESS 


Let us, however, accept the premise 
that a few prohibition spell-binders and 
health cranks have caused a stampede 
to prohibition, and analyze the situa- 
tion from that standpoint. Since the 
human race has for ages been sand- 
bagged, stampeded and otherwise 
crowded from the breezy uplands of 
health and happiness, which I firmly 
believe it is the inalienable right of man- 
kind to occupy, by the ignorant and 
self-indulgent who have set up false 
standards of living, can we complain 
if those who have attained some know- 
ledge of healthful and. constructive 
standards of living have caused a 
stampede toward these uplands? I 
presume there is no class of people so 
voluble and insistent about the matter 
of being a good sport and giving a 
square deal as this self-indulgent class; 
yet to me the spectacle of this class and 
the sprinkling of high-minded, clean- 
living and well-intentioned men who 
are mingling with them in their advo- 
cacy of so-called personal liberty, is a 


very distressing one from the stand- - 
point of a square deal, fair play and 


even an elementary sense of proportion. 

Probably for at least 30,000 ‘years 
society has placed no restraint upon the 
opportunity for drunkenness, let alone 
the opportunity for so-called moderate 
drinking, except Mohammedan coun- 
tries where other equally serious evils 
have been permitted and where one 
cannot make comparison as to the 
probable result of such restraint among 
the Occidental races. The human race 
has experimented for many thousands 
of years with alcohol and always with 
the same purpose, no matter how it 


may be disguised as an alleged food 
accessory or a mere thirst-quencher, 
and that purpose is to secure its drug 
effect, to numb the critical faculties 
that enable a human being to appreci- 
ate his limitations and the menacing 
factors in his environment. 

This is all there is to the so-called 
stimulating effect of alcohol and to the 
alleged instinct for its use. The in- 
stinct is simply to seék a short cut from 
trouble and a short cut to happiness. 
Life would indeed be simple if we 
could attain such ends without work- 
ing for them; if its highest prizes could 
be handed to us by a barkeeper for the? 
price of adrink. So far as bringing any 
real happiness or offering any real 
solution of man’s individual and social 
problems are concerned, there is abso- 
lute proof that alcohol has been carried 
by society as a burden and a liability; 
that it undermines our capacity for 
joyous living. 


A Poor Sport 


I deplore the poor sporting spirit and 
lack of imagination and fairness of any 
man who would not welcome the oppor- 
tunity to break the continuity of this 
alcoholic experiment that is an obvious 
failure after 30,000 years, and give a 
trial for at least five or ten years, or, 
what would be far more conclusive, a 
full generation’s length to a denarcot- 
ized world. 

I doubt whether any of the really 
wholesome men who are opposed to 
prohibition would dare to face an 
audience and admit that they could not 
live happily and contentedly without 
alcohol. No doubt there are many 
men in the anti-prohibition group who 
would freely admit that life would lose 
much of its interest without the oppor- 
tunity for alcoholic indulgence. Such 
men are, of course, adjusted to the drug 
habit. There are not as many as was 
commonly supposed who are irretrieva- 
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bly adjusted to it; and no one who has 
any hope or faith whatever in the des- 
tiny of mankind, or in the fitness of this 
world as a place to live in, can afford to 
admit that individual and social con- 
tentment cannot exist unless mixed 
with alcohol. The man who is really 
in the grip of alcohol, in a pathological 
sense, may well have our commisera- 
tion, our thoughtful earnest care and 
aid; but the man who is merely toying 
with alcohol, who refuses to incommode 
himself temporarily by a non-alcoholic 
existence, when he is confronted by the 
indubitable evidence of the ravages of 
alcohol among weaker brethren, is not 
in my opinion an example of the high- 
` est type of citizenship. 


Ur anp Down THE RANGE OF SOCIETY 


There is a good deal of nonsense 
talked by scientific men, as well as lay- 
men, on this subject. We are told that 
none but the fundamentally weak and 
defective take to alcoholic excess. 
Now, human nature is not so simple as 
all that. No one can draw a line of 
demarcation between the defective and 
_ non-defective, except at the extremes. 
As a matter of fact, we are all defective 
to some degree. Among 250,000 people 
examined by the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, we have yet to find a perfect in- 
dividual, either mentally or physically. 
The leading men of the world are now 
giving evidence of the imcapacity of 
even the highest intellects to function 
always with perfect judgment, always 
with perfect moral poise. ‘The biog- 
raphies of the greatest men of history 
are filled with the records of their er- 
rors, their faults and their weaknesses. 
Personality is always a mosaic of traits. 

Among the many thousands of men 
that I have personally examined, and 
the many thousands whose records have 
come under my observation, I have 
never found one whom I felt could be 
implicitly trusted with alcohol. In- 
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stead of having two groups—the de- 
fective and non-defective—we have a 
sliding scale, beginning with the high- 
est type of humanity, strong in phys- 
ical and moral fibre and in resistance 
to harmful suggestion or temptation, 
but after all only fallible human beings, 
and from these we proceed dowhward 
step by step until we reach the imbecile 
and hopelessly defective who must be a 
public charge. ) 

Between these extremes there are 
large masses of people who sway back- 
ward and forward, according to the in- 
fluences and ideals that are set up be- 
fore them. Beneath the surface there 
are latent tendencies and latent re- 
sources which, under favorable con- 
ditions and proper ideals, standards 
and suggestions, will cause a certain 
group of people to develop and meas- 
ure up to a high standard of citizenship. 


` On the other hand, in response to ma- 


lignant or vicious ideals and standards 
of weakness, this same group will 
develop low standards of citizenship 
and perhaps be a menace to society. 


A PREVENTABLE BURDEN 


I would like to make clear at this 
point the chief grounds of my objection 
to alcohol. In the opportunity that 
has been given me to analyze the phys- 
ical condition and mental state of so 
many thousands of people, there has 
been borne in upon me this revelation 
of a tremendous burden of preventable 
physical and mental misery that is 
carried by the human race. No think- 
ing man can analyze this material 
without being well-nigh overwhelmed 
by the weight of evidence showing that 
mankind is making only a limited use 
of opportunities for securmg physical 
and mental power and satisfaction in 
living. Through ignorance of the cau- 
sation of disease and physical degen- 
eration, man is continually assailed by 
infections, poisons and other menac- 
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ing factors to which he makes practi- 
cally no resistance. As his mental 
life develops and becomes more com- 
plex, he falls into physical neglect. 

It is unquestionably true that he 
needs some means of taking the edge 
from life strain. He must find some 
means of dulling or putting out of 
business his worry faculties; but when 
he uses a drug for such a purpose he not 
only risks damage to his tissues and 
impairs the functions of his body, but 
he shuts the door to opportunity, he 
evades the obligation to seek and estab- 
lish some avocation or habit that is con- 
structive and upbuilding. This is a 
point wholly missed by John Fiske and 
William James when they defended the 
so-called moderate use of alcohol to 
assist us over the pitfalls of life. Yet 
William James, himself, has said: 


Even if the day ever dawns in which it 
will not be needed to fight the old heavy 
battles against Nature, it (muscular ex- 
ercise) will still always be needed to furnish 
the background of sanity, serenity and 
cheerfulness to life, to give moral elasticity 
to our.disposition, to round off the wiry 
edges of our fretfulness, and make us good- 
humored and easy of approach. 


Tue FAKE AND THE MASK. 


It is by struggle, not by compromise 
or disuse of our latent power, that we 
become strong, that we become con- 
scious of those powers. There are men 
who have lived and died ignorant of 
their latent strength, leaning always on 
alcohol as on a crutch. Flat-foot is 
cured not by an arch support, but by 
exercise. Moral and psychic flat-foot 
is too frequently treated by a brace or 
artificial support instead of by develop- 
ing the moral support. ‘The sense of 
joyous well-bemg that characterizes 
healthy youth is due to hormones, sub- 
stances manufactured by the body in a 
state of health. Alcohol is a fake 
hormone, and in relying upon it we 


mask the need to put our bodies into a 
healthy state where hormones are 
produced that give the most glorious 
intoxicant in the world—the intoxicant 
of youth and health. These men, hke 
many other philosophers, took no 
cognizance of the fact that a vast 
amount of fatigue and mental pain and 
maladjustment to social conditions has 
a remediable physical basis, and that in 
masking fatigue and fear and worry and 
psychic strain, we are often shutting the 
door‘ of opportunity, compromising 
with infection or poison or physical 
disabilities. Ignorance of those facts 
is responsible for the note of pessimism 
and despair that runs through the 
writings of most philosophers and 
intellectuals. 

We must deplore the direct damage 
that alcohol does when used in gross 
excess, but it is used In gross excess by 
a comparatively limited number of 
people. I firmly believe that tts greatest 
menace to society hes in its so-called 
moderate use, which, among the great 
mass of people who use it daily, but in 
so-called moderation, results m divert- 
ing these people from other resources 
of an upbuildmg and constructive 
character. How much latent capacity, 
for achievement, for adjustment, for 
business, social, scientific and artistic 
success, have been narcotized and 
suppressed throughout a whole lifetime 
by alcohol, we shall never know, but 
we know enough about its influence to 
be sure that it has thus maimed and 
crippled many millions of lives. 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


I have referred to my personal ex- 
perience in rating men for life msurance. 
The steady drmker has never found 
favor in life insurance, even when there 
was lacking any accurate statistical 
evidence of the extent to which alcohol 
affected longevity. The actual ex- 
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perience of life insurance companies 
among total abstainers and drinkers of 
varying degrees has of recent years 
been carefully tabulated, and this testi- 
mony is absolutely in line with that 


Total abstainers .............0. cece eee 
Those who rarely use 
Temperate users 
Moderate users 
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received from the hospital, the clinic 
and the laboratory. 

Life insurance experience has been 
grouped to include four British com- 
panies and three American companies 
that have separated abstainers from 
non-abstainers, The excess mortality 
among non-abstainers was 32 per cent. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
non-abstainers were regarded as reason- 
ably temperate and thoroughly sound 
lives when they were accepted; hence 
this excess mortality does not include 
any considerable number of people 
who were actually intemperate in the 
popular sense of the word at the time 
they were accepted, but rather a group 
ranging from the casual drinker to the 
daily social drinker who never indulged 
to the point of actual intoxication, as 
the word is popularly used. 

Other studies grading the drinking 
classes more specifically are instructive 
as showing the regularity with which 
the death rate increases in any insured 
group with the degree of alcoholic in- 
dulgence. 


The Northwestern Mutual’s experi- . 


ence shows the following: 


Total abstainers.... 00.0... cece cee eee 
Moderate, i.e., occasional users .........- 
Daily users of beer... 0.0... 0.0 cee eee ee 
Daily users of spirits......... 0.0 ye ene 


> 9% 


the Company’s General 


the Company’s General 


The experience of the New England 
Mutual is along the same line, but 
shows a much heavier death rate among 
the moderate users. This is stated as 
follows: 


In Terms of In Terms of 


the Company’s Mor- 


Experience tality Among Total 
Abstainers 
75% 100% 
93% 124% 
107% 143% 
160% 213% 


In the Medico-Actuarial investiga- 
tion of the experience of forty-one 
American companies, it was found that 
the conservative daily user of alcohol 
had a mortality 18 per cent m excess of 
that of insured risks generally, while 
the liberal free users, but individuals 
considered thoroughly acceptable for 
life insurance, had a mortality 86 per 
cent in excess of the general. This 
shows the heavy burden of expense 
borne by abstainers or very moderate 
users of alcohol, in the matter of the 
extra death rate sustained by their 
fellow policyholders who use alcohol 
freely, yet not to a point that connotes 
intemperance, according to the popu- 
lar standards. 

Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, Medical Di- 
rector of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, one of the largest insurance 
companies in the world, with a very 
broad experience with all classes of 


risks, has this to say regarding the 


evidence from various sources as to the 
effect of the use of alcohol as a beverage 
on longevity: 

The evidence before us is conclusive that 
the so-called Anstie’s limit of 13 ounces or 


In Terms of 
the Company’s Mor- 


In Terms of 


Experience tality Among Total 
Abstainers 
90% 100% 
107% 119% 
120% 133% 
149% 166% 
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three tablespoonfuls of alcohol a day is far 
too liberal. Indeed, there appears to be no 
limit within which alcohol may be entirely 
harmless. It is as if there were a direct 
relation between the amount of alcohol 
used and the amount of damage done to the 
body. The evidence is strong, also, that 
the damage done persists a long time after 
it has been discontinued. Anyone who 
uses alcohol now, or has used it in the past, 
is a less desirable risk, all other things being 
equal, than a total abstainer and his un- 
desirability is in proportion to the freedom 
with which he has used the drug. 


Hanopicar Even Toovcs RESISTED 


It is well to bear in mind that this 
judgment is delivered by one of half a 
dozen men in the world who have had 
the heaviest. business responsibility in 
making decisions of this sort as to the 
actual effect of alcohol on human life; 
that this authority has never been a 
propagandist, is not himself a total 
abstainer, but has formed his opinion in 
a dispassionate, cold-blooded and sci- 
entific way as a matter of necessity in 
wisely advising his insurance company 
as to their business practice in rating 
human beings who drink alcohol. One 
opinion of this sort is worth five thou- 
sand opinions from individuals who 
base their judgment on general observa- 
tion or scattered information or mere 
feeling or prejudice. 

Such figures show that alcohol is a 
handicap, but does not necessarily 
ruin or destroy every one that indulges 
init. Nations that use alcohol do not 
necessarily pass out of existence. There 
is an average resistance to such an in- 
fluence, just as there is to communicable 
disease, consumption, typhoid, cancer, 
and many other horrible menaces to 
humanity, which science is now com- 
bating, and which have existed since the 
dawn of history; yet the human race 
has struggled on. Occasionally some 
branch of it, however, like the Cro- 
Magnon, fades out of existence. The 


rising and falling of nations result from 
many complex causes, but the fall of a 
great nation can usually be traced to 
self-indulgence, luxury and unwhole- 
some physical and moral standards. 
Now, optimism and pessimism have 
nothing whatever to do with scientific 
evidence, with the presentation of 
truth. One’s confidence in the future 
may vary according to his philosoph- 
ical viewpoint, but the really candid 
man of honest scientific mind must 
weigh evidence absolutely without 
bias, uninfluenced by emotion. My 
own situation with regard to these 
problems has been that of a scientific 
worker, a man searching for the truth, 
that he might convey it to others. 


HUrattuy Bopy Part or Goop 
CITIZENSHIP 


My interest in alcohol has been the 
same as in focal infection, in venereal 
infection, in diet and exercise and a 
number of other things that have to 
do with the quality of human life. I 
have steadily refused to take part in 
any political or moral propaganda, as 
such, except the broad propaganda for 
sound health and sound ideals in living. 
I believe that these lie at the very 
basis of true citizenship. I believe 
that a healthy man is much more 
likely to be a good citizen, deliberate 
and careful in his judgment on impor- 
tant questions and not easily led into 
hysterical and ill-advised political or 
social movements. 

No one with any knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the pathology of the 
human mind can doubt that the essence 
and the core of so-called “red” prop- 
aganda arises in abnormal personal- 
ities and draws its largest support from 
the mentally and physically diseased. 

Therefore, I say that it is an obliga- 
tion of true citizenship, as implied in 
Huxley’s words, to measure up, not 
only to the moral standards of an en- 
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lightened society and loyally to obey | 


the laws of the country until they are 
changed by the will of the people, but 
to give a good account of .the custody 
of the physical body in which the 
citizen livesand has his being. It is an 
obligation of citizenship to refrain from 
any act that tends to impair the quality 
or shorten the life of that body unless it 
be an act of justifiable self-sacrifice in 
defense of society or of some fellow 
being. 
A DEFIANT AGE 

It 1s well for us to bear in mind that 
America has no special privileges from 
the Almighty; that our country is in a 
similar’ position to that of every living 
human being, confronted by oppor- 
tunities for development and menaced 
. by factors of destruction. We have 
been placed here by some higher power 
and, confronted by these opportunities. 
Whether we move forward and upward 
to higher planes of national welfare or 
downward to national deterioration 
and decay rests with ourselves, and 
depends wholly upon the ideals that we 
set up for our people to follow. This is 
an age when we need not more personal 
liberty, not more pampering and self- 
indulgence and influences contributory 
to ease and comfort, but less self-in- 
dulgence, less pampering, and more 
courage to face life struggle. It is 
only by struggle and work that en- 
durance and strength of mind and body 
is attained, and our country as a whole 
rests upon these qualities in the in- 
dividual citizen. ` 

The most characteristic feature of 
the world today is the breakdown of 
authority. Owing to the failure of a 
rapid and complete decision and dec- 
laration of peace, the war was followed 
-by an amazing state of defiance of all 
authority. One government after an- 
other was toppled over. Even when 
the Allied forces were practically intact 
and their leaders in close conference; 


bad + 


twenty-three wars were carried .on in 
various parts of the world in open de- 
fiance of the wishes and mandates of 
the victorious powers. Over a very 
large area of the world’s surface, gov- 
ernments ceased to have any signifi- 
cance and the ordinary trappings and 
insignia of authority either disappeared 
or were held in contempt. Almost any- 
body in any part of the world could set 
up his own little government, start to 
fighting on his own account and put 
aside the normal wholesome and healthy 
state of honest toil. This hysteria has 
spread to our own country. In addi- 
tion to widespread open defiance, not 
only of the authorities, but of the prin- 
ciples upon which our government was 
founded, this hysterical unrest is aug- 
mented by the constructive anarchy of 
men who seek to bring into contempt 
that which stands quite as much as our 
fiag for the principles of American liberty 
—the Constitution of the United States. 

Granted that the Constitution is a 
human instrument and is subject to 
modification and change as our knowl- 
edge broadens and our ideals of con- 
duct and of political science improve, 
this matter is one that lies wholly in the 
hands of the people. There is an 
orderly machinery provided by which 
the will of the people can be expressed 
in the Constitution. It is the privilege 
of any American citizen to question the 
wisdom of any part of that Constitu- 
tion; but it is not his privilege to insult 
or deny its authority so long as it stands 
as an expression of the country’s will. 
Any movement in that direction is 
constructive anarchy and an invitation 
to hold in contempt all forms of author- 
ity; indeed, to grant to the individual 
citizen that degree of personal liberty 
which connotes lawlessness and dis- 
order. l 

Tue REAL QUESTION 


The question before the American 
people today m relation to prohibition 
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is not whether or not they shall have 
personal liberty. Personal liberty to 
do as they please, to do anything under 
any and all circumstances, they never 
can have under a free and enlightened 
government. The question to be de- 
cided is whether or not alcoholic bever- 
ages of a strength to prove toxic are a 
menace to society. If it be decided 
that they are a menace to society in 
their total influence, then it is con- 
stitutional to forbid the circulation of 
these beverages among the people. It 
is just as constitutional as to take 
rational measures for protecting us 
against tuberculosis, typhoid and vene- 
real disease. 

This cry of invasion of personal 
rights has been raised with regard to 
every decent measure that has ever 
been taken for the protection of soci- 
ety. Now the question as to whether 
alcoholic beverages of a strength that 
would induce their sale and make them 
worth discussing as social factors are 
injurious, has long since ceased to be a 
mere matter of opinion. We can no 
longer accept judgment on these mat- 
ters from lawyers, clergymen, stock 
brokers, shopkeepers, saloon keepers 
and brewers, or even physicians and 
physiologists, unless they give us sat- 
isfying evidence to support their opin- 
ions. 

Rum has never really risen to the 
dignity of being a demon. It is not 
fair to the demons to so class it. Rum 
is a problem in pharmacology and not 
in demonology. Now, as even a sober 
man may not know the difference 
between demonology and pharmacol- 
ogy, I will explain that pharmacology 
relates to the effects of drugs on the 
human body. 


“Or Sucu Hipzovus Mien” 
It is my firm belief that when the 
people fully appreciate this fact—that 
alcohol, a mere combination of atoms 


of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, is 
really a drug problem—the problem 
will be largely solved. It is true that 
drug addiction is regrettably common, 
but not nearly so prevalent as alcoholic 
indulgence, and drug addiction all 
sane people frankly condemn, however 
slight the indulgence. 

No sane man will ask another to 
enter a corner drug store and join him 
in a dose of opium, yet many sane men 
have invited their friends into the 
corner saloon or up to the bar to “bend 
the merry elbow” without in the least 
realizing that they are inviting to drug 
addiction. This attitude of mind is 
partly due to ignorance of the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol and partly to 
the traditions that surround its use. 

The fact that alcohol is blended in 
beverages supposed to have thirst- 
quenching qualities, and that these 
beverages are used on the table and 
thus admitted into the good society of 
wholesome food, has served to mask 
its Insidious drug effects. If we took 
our alcohol in pellets or by hypodermic 
injection, these drug effects would not 
be camouflaged. 


Druc Errects or ALCOHOL 


What are these drug effects of al- 
cohol? Are they in any sense conserv- 
ative? Do they give even temporary 
efficiency to any function of the body? 
On the other hand, is there any evi- 
dence that these drug effects are 
similar to those of other drugs that 
humanity reaches for in an effort to 
find a short cut to happiness, to free- 
dom from responsibility, or rather to 
evasion-of responsibility, and of a fair 
stand-up fight with environment? 

Professor Francis C. Benedict of the 
Carnegie Institution, laboring in the 
field of pure science, with no motive 
other than to seek the truth, estab- 
lished the toxic effect of even moder- 
ate doses of alcohol on the human body. 
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In his experiments it was found that, 
contrary to the ideas of many former 
observers, the first effect of alcohol is 
on the lower elements of the nervous 
system: the so-called reflex functions 
that work independently of our con- 
scious control. ‘These are largely of a 
protective character. Many of the 
bodily activities are of this reflex 
nature, automatic, and undirected by 
conscious effort. Upon all these func- 
tions tested, alcohol was found in every 
instance to exert a depressant action, 
in doses comparable to moderate bever- 
age doses. No one questions in these 
days the depressant effect of alcohol 
when given in large doses, but that a 
moderate use of beverage doses could 
exert any such influence has been a 
matter of some debate. In the light 
of the experiments of Professor Bene- 
dict, this matter now seems to be 
definitely settled. 

As an instance of this depressant 
action, we may mention the knee-jerk 
which is elicited by striking the tendon 
just below the knee cap; immediately 
there is an upward movement of the leg. 

This response was delayed in 10 per 
cent under moderate use of alcohol. 
This was an old-time test for drunken- 
ness, the knee-jerk being practically 
abolished in cases of intoxication. The 
experiment shows that when there is no 
other visible evidence of intoxication, 
the knee-jerk is delayed by a moderate 
beverage dose of alcohol. The same 
influences are evident on the protective 
eyelid or wink reflex, which is usually 
brought out by a sudden stimulation 
such as light or noise. The extent of 
the lid movement was decreased 9 per 
cent and the time of the response in- 
creased 7 per cent; also the sensitivity 
to electrical stimulation was decreased 
by 14 per cent. 

Simple eye movements and finger 
movements were next tested which are 
not under voluntary control, and a 


decrease of velocity of the eye move- 
ments was 11 per cent. The speed of 
the finger movements decreased 9 per 
cent, so if you wish to throw a scare into 
a man who has been drinking too much, 
just tell him that he will reduce the 
reciprocal innervation of his middle 
finger by 9 per cent to 90 per cent, ac- 
cording to the indulgence, if he does not 
let up. 

Tests were also made on the influence 
of alcohol on the circulation and pulse, 
where it was found that it had a de- 
pressing effect on the nerve centers 
that control and stabilize the action of 
the heart. There was increased rapid- 
ity of the pulse, but no added strength 
to the heart action; the brake was 
simply taken off the heart. l 

The action of alcohol on the higher 
mental processes cannot be so ac- 
curatelý measured as it can be on these 
lower nervous mechanisms, but dis- 
tinct impairment of memory and a 
lowering of the efficiency in such work 
as that of typesetters has been noted by 
many eminent observers. 

The idea formerly held that alcohol 
exerts its first and greatest effects on 
higher nerve centers was not supported 
by Benedict’s experiment. When we 
consider the matter, it 1s not logical to 
expect such a finding. The higher 
brain functions are those that direct 
our most important actions. They 
guide us in the struggle for existence. 
If they were so feeble that they would 
be the first to yield to such an influence 
as alcohol, the race could hardly sur- 
vive. As a matter of fact, they have 
extraordinary resisting powers. A 
man can offer mental resistance to 
drunkenness to an astonishing degree 
when the rest of his body is narcotized, 
and can be shocked out of drunken- 
ness by some strong mental effect. 
This very fact—the power of the mind 
to resist the influence of alcohol on 
these higher nerves and functions— 
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partly accounts for the slight effects 
found by Benedict in testing the mem- 
ory in his laboratory experiment. When 
the mind “lets go” these effects are 
augmented. 

The experiments show, however, that 
as the lower spinal activities recover 
from alcoholic influence, the higher 
show a tendency to yield to alcoholic 
depression. We have here indubitable 
evidence that ordinary beverage doses 
of aleohol produce positive drug effects 
of an injurious character, likely to con- 
` tribute to accident, and to impair the 
mechanical protective mechanism of the 
body. 

From other sources we have evidence 
of a lowering of resistance to infection 
and a tendency to lower blood pressure, 
and therefore to contribute to shock. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS 


Alcohol was dreaded by physicians 
in the war zone because it contributed 
to shock and lowered resistance to in- 
fection—the two great menaces to the 
soldier. The workman who takes al- 
cohol, even in so-called moderation, is 
menaced in the same way. If he be- 
comes ill, alcohol lowers his resistance 
to disease, increases his liability to ac- 
cident, and in the event of accident or 
disease occurring, his chances of re- 
covery are lessened. Alcohol masks 
fatigue but does not cure; it deters a 
worker from seeking normal rest. 

In Boston, at the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital, it was demonstrated 
that, in practically the only remaining 
therapeutic field in which alcohol was 
generally used by the profession— 
diabetes—it was found to be actually 
injurious instead of beneficial, as form- 
erly supposed. 

At the Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, an investigation was recently 
made of the death rate from pneumonia 
among abstainers as compared to users 
of alcohol; 3,422 cases were studied. 


In the abstainers’ group, ages 30 to 39, 
the death rate was 18.4 per cent; in the 
moderate group, 21.1 per cent; in the 
excessive group, 42.5 per cent. It was 
stated that there had been noted an 
increase in recent years of the propor- 
tion of abstainers, and that while in 
pre-prohibition years there had been 
annually from 20 to 43 cases of delir- 
lum tremens among pneumonia pa- 
tients, in 1917-22 there was only one 
case. 

The life insurance statistics fully 
support these hospital reports. In the’ 
drinking groups, the death rates from 
Bright’s disease, pneumonia and sui- 
cide was three times that among policy- 
holders generally. 

Laboratory evidence and mortality 
statistics, two entirely separate fields 
of investigation, join their testimony as 
to this toxic effect. 

The real question before the people’ 
is: Shall a beverage that is toxic be 
permitted to circulate? The word 
“intoxicating” has no standardized 
meaning. To one man it means a 
state in which one might commit mur- 
der, incite a riot, or openly disturb the 
peace. To others it means mere lo- 
quacity, foolish talk, and an ability to 
see humor where none exists. A man’s 
own testimony as to whether he is in- 
toxicated is absolutely worthless. The 
testimony of a lay observer may also 
be worthless, if we interpret intoxica- 
tion as a condition in which the bodily 
state is lowered from that of perfect 
health as a result of the administration 
of a drug. 

If it be found that in a group of peo- 
ple who use alcohol as a beverage the 
death rate is excessive and the resist- 
ance to disease is lowered, it is imma- 
terial as to whether this group is in- 
toxicated in the popular sense of the 
word. If we are simply seeking to 
restrain alcoholic murders and riots 
and open disorder, wite-beating, child- 
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neglect, hideous brutality and open 
licentiousness, we are indeed dealing 
with this situation in a very superficial 
and stupid manner. If we are seeking 
to protect society also against the in- 
sidious, chronic alcoholism which is not 
characterized by obvious intoxication, 
we are really striking at the root of the 
alcohol evil. 

We must appreciate that alcohol, 
like other narcotic drugs, is not alone 
harmful in its immediate toxic effect, 
but in its tendency to enfeeble the will 
. power and lead to increased indulgence. 
Even though 2.75 per cent beer does 
not in average amounts induce any 
visible evidence of intoxication that a 
jury would recognize, the fact that the 
habitual use of this beverage by thou- 
sands of people would in time induce a 
certain proportion of these people to 
increase their indulgence, is a far more 
important fact than the question as to 
whether a man becomes a little talka- 
tive and emotionally uncontrollable 
after a few glasses of beer. 

We are repeatedly told of the up- 
lifting effects of light wines and beers in 
the countries where they are widely 
used; but we get no such testimony 
from the medical profession in such 
countries. In France, particularly, 
there was a veritable wail of agony 
‘ during the war from the medical pro- 
fession with regard to the need for 
alcoholic reform. The use of light 
wines and beers has not apparently 
inoculated these peoples against the 
‘ evils of alcoholism. Neither are the 
death rates or the hygienic conditions 
in these countries any warrant for 
regarding their alcoholic customs as 
beneficial. True, we often hear ad- 
vanced the pleas that in Mohammedan 
countries where alcohol is not used the 
population is often degraded and 
physically degenerate; but there are so 
many other factors that influence 
racial quality that such comments have 


little meaning. England’s power was 
not due either to alcohol or roast beef, 
any more than Greece’s intellectual 
clarity and artistic excellence was due 
to fish food. 

Fortunately, the statistics that we 
rely upon are based on comparisons of 
the results in homogeneous. groups, 
groups that were practically the same 
except for alcoholic indulgence; and in 
these groups the death rate increases as 
alcoholic indulgence increased and as 
the exposure to alcoholic influence in- 
creases, as In various occupations. 


FEAR COMPLEX 


From my own observation of many 
thousands of people, drinkers and non- 
drinkers, I am led to regard the basis of 
drink indulgence as fear—fear of not 
measuring up to some opportunity, 
whether of enjoyment or of struggle. 
A man will drink, if his golf score is 
poor, to ease his discouragement; he 
will drink, if it is fine, in fear lest he 
will not sufficiently enjoy his victory. 
As Bunge puts it, they drink and they 
drink and they drink. The man who 
is absolutely brave, who is high in self- 
confidence, who believes he can meas- 
ure up well in all of life’s tests, would be 
a stupid dolt to take a drink. A man 
who is really sound and confident and 
strong will move into action wherever 
life’s opportunity is calling without the 
need to blunt his fear faculties with a 
narcotic. A man who fears to move 
into action without a narcotic and to 
mix with his fellows and enjoy the 
really good things of life will never gain 
that capacity by blunting with alcohol 
the discriminating intelligence which 
really distinguishes him from the brute. 


In CONCLUSION 


As to results this far attained by 
prohibition, there is much'that can be 
said. There are strong indications of 
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what its permanent influence would be; 
but, when we are making comparisons 
with an alcoholic experiment of 30,000 
~ years’ duration, we may well ask for a 
more extended period of observation 
before we begin to talk very positively 
about results. We know that the 
practical elimination of the saloon has 
cleared up many foci of crime and dis- 
order. J have been told by a number of 
men doing important surgical work in 
industry, that there has been a marked 
reduction in the first-of-the-week-cas- 
ualty list, which was formerly largely 
ascribed ‘to alcohol. 

As to any harmful effects of pro- 
hibition, perhaps the best field in which 
that was tried out was the Army. 
Huge masses of men deprived of al- 
cohol were kept under medical observa- 
tion and there was absolutely no 
evidence that abstinence occasioned 
any increase in the psychoses or was 
translated into any conditions unfavor- 
ably affecting. the total condition of the 
group. 

Of course, there will be attempts to 
evade the law; of course there will be 
desperate drug addicts who will do 
desperate things. Analogous condi- 
tions arise whenever any wholesome 
law is enforced. There will be some 
casualties among those who do not 
abide by the law. Any attempt to 
befog the issue by exaggerating such 
occurrences is treating a big question 
in a most trivial and puerile way. 

The death rate from alcoholism per 
100,000 among premium-paying in- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, for 
the years indicated, was as follows: 
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. In 14 large American cities, includ- 


ing New York and Chicago, the deaths 


from alcoholism in 1916 were 1,799; in 
1920, 276. 

These figures are offered for what 
they are worth; but I trust I have made 
it clear that my main concern about 
alcohol is not the comparatively lim- 
ited number of deaths directly due to 
it, but the insidious deforming influence 
that it exerts on life, its injury to 
health and the latent capacity for 
normal enjoyment. f 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments has been the ease and cheerful- 
ness with which a very large number of 
moderate drinkers have given up this 
indulgence and now wonder why they 
ever wasted time and money on it. In 
other words, I believe that the convic- 
tion is gradually spreading abroad that 
the game was not worth the candle; all 
of which shows that a few years of 
actual experience is worth many mil- 
lion words of argument even from the 
wisest brains. 

To sum up the evidence: It is 
quite possible that the immediate 
destructive effect of alcohol on the 


_tissues of the body has been much 


exaggerated, but its indirect harmful 
effect on life itself, on conduct, on our 
ability to direct our lives into channels 


. that lead to health, long life and hap- 


piness, has been greatly underestimated. 

I would not be misunderstood in this 
matter. I am not advocating a hair- 
shirt, cheerless existence, in which the 
sole satisfaction in living that we 
attain is a sense of duty well performed. 
This sense is a splendid underpinning 
for any life. 


A WORTHWHILE CREDO 


But I firmly believe in the possibility 
of a joyous existence, of laughter that 
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is not poison-produced, of red-blooded 
vital enjoyment of the good things of 
life not seen through an alcoholic 
haze. As against that personal lib- 
erty which is a mask for mere self- 


indulgence, I would place that personal 
freedom which means physical free- 
dom-—freedom and ability and strength 
to stand alone, to meet life’s struggles ` 
clear-eyed, confident and smiling. 


Prohibition 


By Tue Rev. Froyo W. Tomxrys, D.D., LL.D. 
| Philadelphia 


T first sight the word is not at- 
tractive. It is a negation; it 
suggests a warning and a consequent 
penalty for transgression. We are 
living in an era of positive action and 
suggestion. Individualism and per- 
sonal liberty are on the field and de- 
mand the removal of all shackles. “I 
am the master of my fate,” the man 
cries. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY NECESSARILY 
` CURTAILED 


But, if we are willing to reason 
calmly, we must see that all law is a 
suggestion of the limitation of personal 
liberty, and law is as much a necessity 
for human, and therefore imperfect, 
beings as breathing and eating and 
sleeping. Liberty, unless governed by 
law, is not liberty at all, but license. 
For every man to do that which seems 
good in his own sight is fatal not only to 
order but to the peace of the individual. 
There is no cry which has been uttered 
in connection with the discussion of 
prohibition which is so unreasonable— 
one might almost say ridiculous—as 
this of “personal liberty.” For our 
civilization has curtailed personal lib- 
erty In so many ways that we are no 
longer absolutely free agents, but 
bound and restrained by law. 

Those who cast aside the Ten Com- 
mandments because they say “Thou 
shalt not,” might just as well cast aside 
all community life and all civilization, 
for both are creative of walls and fences, 
which not only shut out bad things, 
but shut in the man whose grounds are 
thus walled or fenced. We are bound 
to deny ourselves for the good of others. 
And so the name “Prohibition” is not 
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so displeasing if we recognize it as sug- 
gesting a new “Thou shalt not” for the 
greater good of the people, and in the 
final analysis, for the good of the indi- 
vidual also. . 


Is Prourprrion Worru WHILE? 


The question arises, then, is prohibi- 
tion good for the people? Has it 
proved itself worth while? Added to 
this comes the further question, has the 
law been enforced and can it be en- 
forced? Aside from the moral and re- 
ligious side of the question, there can be 
no doubt as to the answer. Even the 
most extreme anti-prohibitionist does 
not want the saloon brought back. 
And why? Because he recognizes the 
menace of intoxicating drink to the 
peace and safety of a community. He 
knows how political questions, partic- 
ularly of a local character, are “solved ” 
in a saloon over the intoxicating cup. 
He knows how the drunkards are 
turned out from the saloon to make a 
nuisance of themselves in the commu- 
nity and in their homes. No one of 
these men who talk of freedom would 


want a saloon next to his own home. 


But common sense declares that the 
transfer of the saloon habit and spirit 
to the home or the club or the lodge is 
bound to work the same injury. The 
intoxicating beverage is a menace 
wherever and whenever it has a pro- 
spective victim. And the miseries of 
drunkenness are not confined to the 
hovel or the dive. The rich man’s 
home has tragedies enough and to 
spare, and it is comparatively easy to 
trace the intoxicating virus in spite of 
seclusion and forbidden reports. 

Nor can the question of “light wines 


d 
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and beer” alter the facts. ‘Those of us 


_ who know, from contact with humanity 


in all grades, can testify, first, that the 
American cannot rest content even 
with “light wines, but excess masters 
him; second, that beer is intoxicating 
as the masses of Americans use it; and 
third, that any door opened on a crack 
can and will, easily and inevitably, 
swing on its hinges. No drunkard 
ever mastered his appetite by “taper- 
ing off.” The evils of drink cannot be 
conquered by “moderation” so long as 
there are beings who refuse to recognize 
law as binding or themselves as weak. 


FORCE OF THE AMENDMENT 


‘That the Constitutional Amend- 
' ment, prohibiting the use of intoxicants, 
has already proved itself advantageous, 
has been abundantly shown to those 
who are willing to hear and read. The 
fact that the President} has recently 
spoken strongly in favor of law enforce- 
ment and has taken a firm stand 
regarding prohibition will doubtless 
make the whole question a campaign 
issue in the next presidential election. 
But still there are those who question, 
first, the wisdom of the Volstead Act, 
and second, the possibility of enforce- 
ment. i 

It may be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that already the law is en- 
forced as well as the law against steal- 
ing, for instance, or banditry, and 
perhaps even better. Moreover, we 
,must remember that the so-called 
liquor interests have had our country 
under great control, politically and 
morally, for fifty years, and it is hardly 
to be expected that in a short time 
those interests can be mastered. In- 
deed, it is really a wonderful thing that, 
in. spite of secret as well as open opposi- 
tion, and in spite of daring violations 
of the law, there has come a change so 
marked in mdustrial and economic as 

+ Written before President Harding’s death. 


well as social affairs that the facts can- 
not be denied. 

In the West particularly this is 
évident, and the honest observer, 
while not denying the conditions in our 
large cities, can, note great changes in 
the East. The Literary Digest for 
July 7 has a number of interesting 
quotations from newspapers both of the 
East and West, called forth by the 
President’s speeches in the West, but 
bearing upon the whole issue. A few 
quotations may be made here: 


A PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT : 


PLANK in the next Republican platform 


-was made virtually certain, journalistic 


observers agree, when President Harding 
came out flat-footedly in Denver last week 
for the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
strict enforcement of the Volstead Law. 
In a speech “as dry as the sunburned and 
whitened bones around a desert water- 
hole,” he rejected the idea that the Pro- 
hibition Amendment would ever be re- 
pealed; expressed the belief that “what- 
ever changes (in the enforcement law) 
may be made will represent the sincere 
purpose of the effective enforcement, 
rather than moderation of the general pol- 
icy”; declared that “the country and the 
nation will not permit the law of the land 
to be made a by-word”’; warned the rich 
who enjoy the luxury of legally stocked 
pre-prohibition cellars that their immu- 
nity is resented by millions of Americans; 
told the patrons of bootleggers that they 
are impairing the moral fiber of the Repub- 
lic; and declared that the problem before 
the nation today is ‘‘to remove lawless 
drinking as a menace to the Republic it- 
self,” 


“In his Denver speech,” declares United 
States Attorney Colonel William Hayward, 
“the President has built a dry plank into his 
party’s platform.” “Hé has accepted the 
political challenge of the ‘wets’ in his own 
party and the ‘wets’ of the Democracy, 
headed by Governor Smith,” remarks the 
Philadelphia Publice Ledger (Ind.), which 
thinks that in so domg both his political 
morality and his political strategy are 
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sound. “To Governor Al Smith’s ‘I 
won't,’ President Harding answers ‘I 
will,’ ” says the Republican Los Angeles Ex- 
press, which is convinced that by. his un- 
compromising stand he “‘has more than 
doubled his political strength; has made 
his renomination, already certain, doubly 
desirable”; and has become “the captain 
of the great host of men and women who 
believe in the Constitution and who render 
obedience to the law.” 


“In his speech,” says the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News (Rep.), “the President. 
‘struck the keynote for next year,’ and as 
a result ‘the law-abiding anti-booze ele- 
ments in the country are looking to him 
and his party to hold high the white flag 
of prohibition against the Smiths and 
others less open, who would return by a 
devious track to the old days and the old 
ways.” 

“With the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as the big issue,” declares the 
Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “the Re- 
publican Party can meet the campaign of 
1924 with every assurance of success.” 
President Harding “has raised a moral 
issue second only in importance to the 
moral issue of the abolition of slavery, for 
the support of which the Republican 
Party was created,” avers the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), which 
continues: 

“States’ rights were made the pretense 
for the action of the Democratic Party in 
supporting slavery, just as states’ rights 
have been made the issue by Governor 
Smith in attempting to nullify the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Honest enforcement 
of prohibition by the states and honest 
observance of the law by the individual 
represent the only patriotic course so long 
as the Prohibition Amendment remains a 
part of the federal Constitution and respon- 
sibility for its enforcement rests with equal 
force upon the national and state govern- 
ments.” 


“As a result of the President’s Denver 
address,” says the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), “the Republican Party in the Con- 
vention next year will unquestionably 
make a flat-footed declaration for enforce- 
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ment and the obligation of the people to 
uphold the law.” The Omaha Bee (Rep.) 
applauds the President for taking issue 
with “those who urge that because the 
prohibition laws are difficult to enforce 
they should be repealed.” To the Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review (Rep.) his words 
are “like a burst of sunshine, dispelling 
the foggy reasoning of men like Governor 
Smith.” “His stand,” says the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette Times (Rep.), “is that of ‘a 
faithful executive and a wise politician.’”’ 


Turning to the independent press, we 
find there also a large volume of comment 
favorable to the President’s position. He 
commits his party to “unmitigated prohibi- 
tion,’ remarks the Providence Journal. 
He “gives voice to the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the people of the Middle West,” 
adds the Kansas City Star. He “calls 
attention to a serious menace,” says the 
Seattle Times. He “throws a revealing 
light on the real issue raised by the effort 
of the liquor interests to have the states 
nullify the Eighteenth Amendment,” 
observes the New York Evening Mail, 
which goes on to say: 


“Law, not liquor, is the paramount 
question. It is ‘every citizen’s privilege 
to seek to amend any law he does not 
favor. It is equally his duty to obey it so 
long as it stands as the law. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment is the law of the land. 
Disobeying it as individuals or ignoring it 
as states merely invites to far more serious 
situations im later years.” 


And in another independent paper, 
the New York Evening Post, we read: 


President Harding has not spoken hast- 
ily. He knows more about public senti- 
ment in the various sections of the country 
than the enemies of prohibition realize. 
In our opinion, the Democratic Party will 
hesitate long before it takes a different 
attitude upon prohibition from that 
adopted by President Harding. 


Of course these quotations touch 
chiefly upon the action, possible or 
assumed, of the two great national 
parties. But reading between the 
lines they reveal an interest and a 
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determination as regards the whole 
question of prohibition, which cannot 
be lightly dismissed, for these papers 
make clear the popular feeling in the 
localities where they. make their asser- 
tions. 


SPECIFIC RESULTS QUOTED 


“But what results can be shown?” 
asks the doubter. We might cite 
numerous facts, such as the increase of 
deposits in the savings banks, the 
crowded institutions of learning, both 
public and private, from the grammar 
school to the high school, and the 
marked decrease in the inmates of our 
prisons and penitentiaries, such as 
Sing Sing and Joliet. To these also 
should be added the increase in com- 
parative prosperity amongst the poor, 
to which all church workers and phil- 
anthropic folk can bear witness. But 
we can be more specific. In 1922 
the Manufacturers’ Record Publishing 
Company of Baltimore put forth a 
remarkable document of 99 pages, 
entitled ‘“‘The Prohibition Question 
Viewed from the Economic and Moral 
Standpoint.” From this we will 
quote freely, since it gives the views 
and experiences of manufacturers, 
lawyers; bankers, etc. A quotation 
from President Harding rightly takes 
precedence: 


In every community men and women 
have had an opportunity now to know 
what prohibition means. ‘They know that 
debts are more promptly paid, that men 
take home the wages that once were wasted 
in saloons; that families are better clothed 
and fed, and more money finds its way into 
the savings banks. The liquor traffic was 
destructive of much that was most precious 
in American life. In the face of so much 
evidence on that point, what conscientious 
man would want to let his own selfish de- 
sires influence him to vote to bring it 
back? In another generation I believe 
that liquor will have disappeared not merely 
from our politics, but from our memories, 


From this we may turn for a mo- 


_ment to. Great Britain, whence just 


now propagandists are seeking to bring 
words of criticism and ridicule: ` 


More than a year ago Lord Leverhulme, 
probably the foremost business man of 
England, after studying the effect of pro- 
hibition in the United States, said that if 
England would adopt prohibition it would 
thereby save enough in five years to pay 
its indebtedness to the United States. The 
enormous waste of money in Britain’s 
drink bill is, however, only one side of the 
loss, for drink makes likewise an even 
greater loss in efficiency and in human 
achievements without regard to the moral 
issue involved. These facts are being 
stressed more and more vigorously in 
Great Britain, and the Pioneer of Bramp- 
ton, Canada, in a discussion of this subject 
recently said: 

“At the annual meeting of the United | 
Kingdom Alliance in Manchester, there 
was much criticism and comment on Brit- 
ain’s spending of £4'70,000,000 on strong 
drink in the past year. 

“Mr. Leif Jones, commenting on the 
Government claim that it had got £200,- 
000,000 out of the drinking part of the 
community, said that the Government 
neglected to realize how much of it the Gov- 
ernment spent in undoing the evil that 
drink caused the nation. His own con- 
viction was that no government in the 
world got a net revenue out of the drink 
trafic. That £470,000,000 represented 
roughly £50 a year for every family of five 
in the country. 

“Hon. Geoffrey Howard said that surely 
anyone who had taken the trouble to study 
the figures of the drink bill must realize 
that drink was a contributory cause to the 
great problem of unemployment. Four 
hundred and seventy million pounds were 
spent in drink last year by a poorer coun- 
try, and not spent out of the superfluities, 
but at the expense of necessaries. We 
spent in eight days what would keep the 
hospitals going for a year. Four days of 
total abstinence would provide what Dr. 
Nansen wanted to feed the starving Rus- 
sians. 

“Rear Admiral Sir Harry Stileman 
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‘(Director of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes) said 
that, if he could only have one half of the 
money’spent in a day on drink in Great 
Britain, he could feed, clothe, educate, and 
place out in life all the 7,200 children in the 
Barnardo Homes and have a balance at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Philip Snowden said that we were 
spending two and a half times more on 
drink than upon armaments, and the result 
was at least two and a half times more 
destructive. We had too many nonpro- 
ducers in our economic system, but worse 
than these were the producers who were 
engaged in destroying wealth and causing 
the mental and physical deterioration of 
the race. After all, then, the temperance 
movement was the greatest antiwaste cru- 
sade.” 

One-half the money spent on drink in 
one day in Britain would feed, and educate 
and clothe 7,200 children for a year, with 
some left over. : 
| Will not every advocate of the liquor 
traffic stop for a moment to think how 
much prohibition of the liquor traffic will 
mean in saving women and children and 
clothing and feeding them? Our liquor 
bill prior to prohibition was even larger 
than that of Britain. What an immeas- 
urable waste of life, of efficiency, and of 
money it produced and yet some people 
would, if they had the power, bring that 
curse back upon our country. 


Turn to some of our manufacturers. 
N. G. Spangler, General Manager of 
The Jackson Iron and Steel Co., 
Jackson, Ohio, declares: 


With the coming of prohibition our 
troubles from drink disappeared. Under 
the saloon system, for two or three days 
after each pay day we had trouble to secure 
men to man our plant. This has been 
entirely eliminated, absenteeism from work 
at other times has been very greatly re- 
duced and efficiency improved. The pass- 
ing of “Hangovers from a sloppy night 
before” has created a better feeling, result- 
ing in fewer grievances. 

There is more interest taken in home 
life, which is reflected in a greater number 
of men paying for their homes, improving 


its furnishings, providing better shoes and 
clothing for their little ones, and increased 
savings deposits. 

School attendance, both public and Sun- 
day school, has improved. Merchants as 
well as the families have been benefited in 
that sales have increased and the collections 
are better. The morale of the community 
has made wonderful progress. 

Notwithstanding, the fact that all our 
principle industries were shut down by a 
strike in 1919 for six months, and these 
industries only operated about six months 
in 1920, three months in 1921, and none so 
far this year have resumed, there has been 
comparatively little suffering. Comparing 
the last twenty-seven months, in which 
there has been only fifteen months of em- 
ployment with any shut down of three 
months’ duration under the saloon régime, 
conditions in our city have been easily a 
hundred per cent better. In fact it has 
been the common speculation in our city, 
“What would be our lot if we had saloons, 
with the great unemployment of such long 
standing.” 

Our community is a hot bed of Union- 
ism, yet the laboring people are almost a 
unit in the support of the Constitution and 
prohibition. We find this feature else- 
where predominating, which brings us to 
the belief that the demands for “light 
wines and beer” by the labor unions is 
almost wholly with the officers and is purely 
propaganda. 


It is our observation that the laboring 
man and the poor are not the lawbreak- 
ers, but it lies more largely with the rich 
and the well to do, who seem to think it 
smart; these are the real malefactors. 
Their smartness in this is the rankest 
stupidity, for as a class they would suffer 
most should the lawless get control and 
break up all law. 


If the daily press by common agreement 
would turn its back on the liquor interests’ 
gold, eliminate their paid-for propaganda, 
and do their whole duty to this great Re- 
public, by giving the Constitution their 
unstinted support, the situation would 
clear up in a very short while. The great 
trouble is not with the people at large, it is 
the attitude of the daily press in its attempt 
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to break down the Constitution, the 
Amendment being as much. a part thereof 
as the original. Their attitude encourages 
law breaking, and makes spineless officials 
more lax. Maximum fines and prison 
terms is the best antidote. 


No good citizen will try to break down 
the Constitution for which millions fought 
and which is the foundation of the Re- 
public. 


Here is a remarkable statement 


from Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief 
of The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers: 


The longer I live, and the more I see of 
it, the more. bitterly I am opposed to the 
entire question of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, because I look upon it as the 
basis and foundation of 90 per cent of the 
crime and criminals we have in the country 
today. 

In the study of the labor problems, I 
find a marked improvement im the number 
of men who are saving their money and 
who own their homes or are buying their 
homes, and I find a decided improvement 
in the home life of the workers, due to the 
fact that the women and children have more 
food, more clothmg and better care in every 
way. Back of all that, the worker takes 
his family and goes to the picture show or 
to the park now, when he formerly spent 
his evenings in the saloon drinking and 
spending his money. 

There is a decided improvement since 
Prohibition came, and while it is true we 
have the illicit manufacture and sale of 
liquor, yet it is largely used by those of the 
leisure class, and it has the decided ad- 
vantage of destroying many of these par- 
asites because much of the manufactured 
liquor of today is deadly poison. Liquor 
is also used and there is much drunkenness 
among the class of our young people who 
desire to believe, or make the world be- 
lieve, that they are “fast” or “tough.” 

Back of all that, I think I ean truthfully 
say that drunkenness has decreased at 
least 75 per cent among the workers. 


Charles Thaddeus Terry, a leading 
New York attorney, states his opinion 
and experience as follows: 


I have not changed my judgment, in the 
slightest degree, from what it was five 
years ago, except that I have been con- 
firmed and strengthened in the conviction 
that prohibition is one of the most þe- 
neficent influences which this country has 
ever enjoyed. 

It has destroyed the corner saloon, it has 
to a very large extent caused the pay enve- 
lopes of. the breadwinners of families to be 
taken home intact and used for the legiti- 
mate purposes of the support of the fam- 
ily, instead of being wasted for liquor, ‘as 
in days past. It has relieved jails and 
poorhouses to a very large extent of their 
former occupants, and resulted in a con- 
sequent decrease, as far as those purposes 
were concerned, in the taxation burdens of 
the various communities. 

There are, of course, still those who prate 
about destruction of so-called “personal 
liberty”; but no one who has studied his- 
tory will pay the slightest attention to that 
outery, for the reason that it has been the 
slogan of all those who, from the beginning 
of time, were eager to give some excuse, 
however false and however empty, for in- 
dulgence in their own appetites, and for 
violations of the laws of God and man. 

One also hears complaints that the’ pro- 
hibition measures were enacted through 
unfair methods and at a time when people 
of the country were off their guard; but I 
confidently believe that if the question were 
now put to a nation-wide referendum, 
there would be an overwhelming majority 
in favor of a continuance of the prohibition 
measures. I hear no one, except those who 
were of such circumstances as to be able to 
a greater or less extent to fill their cellars 
with liquor in anticipation of prohibition, 
giving anything but praise to the prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Even those who for- 
merly were too much addicted to the use of 
the brewed and distilled drinks, have come 
to the conclusion which they are willing to 
state, that prohibition was a beneficent 
thing even for them, because it has made 
very difficult the acquisition by them of the 
means wherewith to satisfy their destruc- 
tive thirst. 

When those who now seem to be unmind- 
ful of the obligations of their citizenship, 
and many of whom are of the so-called 
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“better classes,” shall cease to encourage 
disobedience to law, and shall cease to 
violate the prohibition statutes, and have 
awakened to a realization of the enormity 
of the offense, and shall, as good citizens, 
uphold the law and coöperate in its enforce- 
ment, and be properly ashamed of them- 
selves for the violation of their duties as 
citizens, then will the enforcement of the 
prohibition statutes become thoroughly 
effective, and the disregard for all law 
which has been born to some extent at 
least of the disregard of law, embodied in 
the prohibition statutes, in higher places, 
be commensurately diminished and the 
country become again a body of citizens, 
with respect for the law, as preservation 
and peace and prosperity demand. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, well known 
everywhere, declares: 


I have not changed my mind in regard to 
prohibition. I am unalterably opposed to 
a resumption of the liquor traffic, even the 
reéntry of light wines and beer. I think 
beer is probably the most dangerous to 
health of all the pure ordinary alcoholic 
liquors. I do not know anybody that 
favors the return of the saloon, and beer 
without a distributor is a useless commod- 
ity, and with a distributor it is a dangerous 
commodity. 

I have not had much opportunity to 
study the effect of prohibition on the labor- 
ing man. I regret that officially labor is 
opposed to prohibition, yet no class of 
citizens are so benefited by prohibition as 
the laboring class. What the laboring man 
does with the savings on beer and whisky 
I am unable to say, but a very right thing 
would be better clothes, better food, better 
schools for his children, and less labor and 
worry for his wife. 

I have not seen a single drunken man in 
Washington since prohibition went into 
effect. There is not so much drunkenness, 
at least openly, by any means as before, 
but what there is is more deadly. The 
bootlegging industry will gradually kill 
itself by killing off allits patrons. This 
is heroic treatment, but probably deserved. 

My sincere conviction is that the eco- 
nomic value of prohibition is so great that 


no effort on the part of the laboring men or 
would-be drinkers will ever be able to 
restore the old conditions. 


From the point of view of public health 


' prohibition has been a wonder worker. 


I am not a believer in the use of distilled 
spirits as aremedy. Alcohol is never a 
stimulant, but always a narcotic. My 
belief is that the death rate in such 
diseases as pneumonia and influenza is 
much higher where alcohol is used as an 
internal remedy than where it is not. 
Long since the medical profession has 
ceased to regard alcohol in some of its 
beverage forms as a remedy for tuber- 
culosis, and it is now practically the uni- 
versal belief that it is on the other hand 
an aid to speedy dissolution. 


Dr. Rockwell H. Hunt, Director of 
the College of Commerce and Dean of 
the Graduate School of the University 
of Southern California, fearlessly ex- 
presses his opinion and experience: 


I am still as thoroughly opposed to the 
liquor traffic in the United States as before 
the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,—and for the same reasons. 

The liquor traffic was long before the bar 
of civilization. As a problem of first 
magnitude it was compelled to submit to 
the scrutiny of all who would make in- 
quisition. An impressive procession of 
investigators, including biologist and chem- 
ist, pathologist and eugenist, economist 
and sociologist, business man and labor 
leader, moralist and religionist,—and all 
the rest,—probed the problem from every 
angle. The evidence was in. The day of 
reckoning came. The verdict “guilty, as 
charged,” was entered. 

The desperate effort to evade the sen- 
tence would be ludicrous if it were not so 
dastardly and anarchistic. The spirit of 
outlawry exhibited confirms the verdict 
reached and gives additional reason for 
exacting the full penalty. 

In spite of exhibitions of lawlessness 
here and there, the beneficent effects of 
prohibition are being felt more and more. 
Literally millions of persons have quietly 
given up drink altogether, thus adding to 
their happiness and prosperity. The Amer- 


ican saloon, with its baneful “treating” 
habit and all evil concomitants,—malig- 
nant cancer that it was,—has been cut 
out of our body politic. Best of all, a 


generation of American boys and girls are’ 


growing up in our midst who will soon come 
to maturity without the taint of alcohol. 

Candor compels the fair-minded to ad- 
mit that prohibition is already a great 
though not perfect success. Dr. William 
H. Welch, Irving Fisher, George Kneeland, 
George Elliott Howard, Professor Kraepe- 
lin, and their coadjutors were right from 
their various standpoints. 

The insistent demand for nationah pro- 
hibition was a just demand, strictly in the 
interests of prosperity and civilization. 
But a few years are only as a day in the 
life of a great nation, a mere fleeting mo- 
ment of time in the history of the race. 
Let us never surrender the benefits derived 
from the banishment of King Alcohol; but 
above all, let us hold fast to the faith that 
will bring permanent blessing to posterity. 


R. H. Scott, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Co., Lansing, Michigan, speaks 
freely: 


I am still opposed to the traffic in intox- 
icating liquors and after several years’ ex- 
perience with local option, state-wide and 
national prohibition, I am convinced more 
than ever that there is no place in our Amer- 
ican life for the saloon. Its evil influence 
is too well known to need any discussion at 
this time. Early in life I learned first- 
hand the effects of intoxicating liquors upon 
my fellow men, and in the shops where I 
was employed I have seen many young men 
with a bright future before them go down 
to ruin on account of drunkenness. 

Since prohibition went into effect we do 
not see drunken men on our streets; neither 
do we hear of drunken men abusing their 
‘wives and children. 

Under the open saloon plan, large num- 
bers of our employees would be absent 
from one to three days following each pay 
day. This left many machines standing 
idle, and disorganized our production to 
such an extent that provision had to be 
made to make up. for the inefficiency of the 
employees who were absent on account of 
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drunkenness. This added an extra cost to ` 
manufacturing both from the slowing up of 
production, and a lowering of the quality 
of work produced. 

It also meant a great loss of income to 
the workman and his family. Money 
formerly spent in the saloons is now spent 
for the necessities of life. I believe the 
United States of America was very fortu- 
nate in having prohibition following the 
war, as one can imagine the effect the open 
saloon would have under existing condi- 
tions. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is not en- 
forced 100 per cent; neither is any other 
law in the United States, and if prohibition 
is as much of a failure as the liquor in- 
terests would make us believe, we cannot 
understand why there should be any de- 
mand for the return of the saloon. There 
are no more bootleggers in the United 
States today than there were during the 
time of the licensed saloon, and the number 
is growing less. If the citizens of the 
United States would demand that the 
Constitution be upheld, and that those who 
are un-American enough to disregard our 
Constitution were given the treatment 
they deserve, if would not be long before 
there would be just as much respect for the 
Eighteenth Amendment as there is for any 
other part of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


James Logan, Mayor of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, from 1908 to 1911, 
gives a breezy and pungent message: 


After the passage of the Prohibition 
Amendment to the Constitution some of the 
zealous prohibition advocates evidently 
expected the Millennium. I was not one of 

those. Considering the entrenched posi- 

tion of the liquor interests, the result of 
years of organization, even the dawn of the 
Millennium was not to be expected. 

On the other hand, it was to be expected 
that the liquor interests would do all in 
their power to discredit the Amendment and 
discredit all attempts to enforce thenew law. 
Breaking the law is no new thing, for many 
in that aggregation have in the main been 
consistent lJawbreakers from the start. 
Give the prohibition amendment a 
chance, with proper enforcement of the 
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law, and in my opinion no man who has 
the best interests of our country at heart 
would consider for a moment going back 
to the old conditions. 

For the past year I have heard more 
prating about the failure of prohibition 
from men who wanted to have it a failure 
than from all others combined. 

Now in closing, may I say the so-called 
“best people” who brag about being able 
to buy ‘fa quart of Scotch,” etc., are 
breakers of the law and in the bootlegging 
class themselves. 

The buyer is not one whit more respect- 
able than the seller. It is 50-50. 


The banks know facts. Bird W. 
Spencer, President of The Peoples’ 
Bank and Trust Company of Passaic, 
New Jersey, speaks with authority: 


I live in a manufacturing community, 
have a large number of manufacturers as 
customers, and I know it to be a fact that 
prohibition has improved the mental, 
moral and physical condition of the opera- 
tives In our mills. 

I know it also to be a fact that a great 
deal of the money that was spent in saloons 
is now deposited in the savings accounts of 
the various banks. J know this also to bea 
fact, that the savings deposits of the banks 
in this city increased last year one and one- 
half millions of dollars. 

I think there are a large number of cases 
of drunkenness because of the fact that the 
bootlegging rum, whichis now sold, produces 
a species of intoxication which is very differ- 
ent from the old effect. 

I believe that with proper enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, bootlegging 
can be prevented and cases of drunkenness 
largely eliminated. I have had personal 
interviews with a large number of women, 
who have opened savings accounts, and in 
almost every instance, have learned that 
the money came from the head of the family 
for the purpose of thrift, in preference to 
spending it in the saloon. 


And William S. Witham, who has 
organized 150 banks in the South, all 
in successful operation, observes: 


I find, upon investigation, that 90 per 
cent of our people have at last placed 


“Liquor” IN THE MAD DOG CLASS. 
You know what that means. Iam person- 
ally opposed to the return of the liquor 
traffic. 

The only thing that hinders “LABOR” 
from being the greatest beneficiary of pro- 
hibition is that “LABOR” has never 
learned the lesson of FRUGALITY. Their 
savings from former barroom traffic has 
given fully 75 per cent of them the chance 
to—“Own a Home,” but “Thrift” is not 
appreciated. Prohibition has done its part 
well—you know that. 

Since prohibition came, the pay envelope 
has gone to the wives and children of men 
who heretofore threw it on the counter of 
the flannel-mouth liquorite. 

As to drunkenness—I travel a great deal 
throughout the Southern States, and I can 
safely say that I have not seen two drunken 
men where at least fifty before prohibition 
disgraced our thoroughfares. If the courts’ 
would only stop licensing the bootlegger by 
the punishment of only a fine, and add to 
his penalty the “rock pile” service, prohi- 
bition officers would then have very little to 
do. Inadequate punishment is a great 
hindrance to law enforcement. It is a poor 
policy to swap public morals for public 
money. 

T do not expect the return of the saloon, 
for liquor traffic has been hung by a rope 
made out of three strands: Christian 
Citizenship, Business and Science. 


But why continue? These men, 
and hundreds like them whom we 
might quote from the Manufacturers’ 
Record, give testimony from Maine to 
Florida and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Surely no amount of “a 
priori” (or “a posteriori” !) reasoning 
can weigh against testimony as to 
what prohibition has already accom- 
plished, in spite of lawlessness and 
opposition in high places and in low. 
We may close our quotations with 
these splendid words of Dr. E. E. 
Montgomery of Philadelphia, well 
known and loved: 

In spite of the difficulty of enforcing the 
law against the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, I am more than ever 
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convinced of the wisdom of the enforcement 
of the Act. 

Its opponents are loud in their vocifera- 
tions against the failure to enforce the law 
and in the assertion that more drinking is 
being done, but, only those who do not wish 
to see are convinced by these statements. 

No longer is it necessary to maintain 
wards in hospitals for the treatment of the 
victims of alcohol and those who walk the 
streets are impressed with the infrequency 
of drunken men. The situation would 
render them particularly noticeable were 
they frequent. 

What is needed is continued education, 
sothat the young may feel thatin indulgence 
they are not only imperiling their future 
health and comfort, but are placing them- 
selves outside the pale of respectability. 

I do not believe there is anything like the 
suffering under present conditions that there 
would be were the saloons open as before the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


In April, 1922, it was stated in 
Washington that there had been a de- 
crease in drunkenness during 1921 of 
50 per cent. The statement reads: 


Any policy of government relating to the 
liquor traffic, which materially decreases 
drunkenness, is tending in theright direction. 
In making comparisons, the last full “wet” 
year, 1917, is used to compare with 1921, 
unless some other year is more typical. 

The high tide of drunkenness in a few 
places was reached in 1918. In 1917 Boston 
had 72,897 arrests for drunkenness; in 
1921, 30,987. The total for 1920 and 1921 
combined is less than that for any full 
single license year. In 1918 Cincinnati 
had 14,070 arrests for drunkenness; in 
1921 something over 500. In Milwaukee 
drunkenness, drunk and disorderly conduct 
combined, gave these figures: 4,738 in 
1917, 3,385 in 1921. The arrests for drunk- 
enness in 1917 in St. Louis were 4,958; in 
1921, 993. In Washington, D. C., from 
November, 1917, to November, 1918, the 
arrests for drunkenness numbered 10,793; 
during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1921, 
the number was 5,765. 

The official records of New York City 
give the number of arrests for intoxication 


in 1917 as 18,844. In 1921 the arrests for 
this cause were 6,247, ` 

The police records of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, present the following comparison be- 


- tween “wet” and “dry” years: 


1917 1921 
Arrests for drunkenness..... 907 150 
Arrests for disorderly conduct 849 211 


Aggregate for all crimes..... 3,072 1,341 


The population of San Francisco, Cal- 
fornia, increased about 10 per cent from 
1916 to 1921, but the arrests for drunken- 
ness decreased from 15,106 to 5,530. These 
cases cited from different sections of the 
country are typical. 


Comparing the last “wet” year with 
1921, we find a decrease of approximately 
50 per cent in the arrests for drunkenness. 
This is a striking contrast to the condi- 
tions in countries like England, where the 
official report filed with Parliament 
showed an increase in the convictions for 
drunkenness in 1920 of 65.26 per cent, 
and where Dr. Templeman, Surgeon of 
Police, reports 461 cases which have come 
under his observation, where little children 
or babies were killed by being overlaid by 
mothers too drunk to even hear their pitiful 
eres. 


PROHIBITION HERE TO STAY 


We may conclude with a few posi- 
tive statements: First, in spite of all 
difficulties, and in spite of opposition 
from “high” and “low” bootleggers, 
the struggle for prohibition has been 
a success. 

Second, there is no likelihood of any 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or of any change in the Volstead Act, 
unless there comes a revolution in the 
United States as daring as that in 
Russia. 

Third, it behooves all who count 
themselves as American citizens to 
uphold, and to demand that others 
uphold, the law of the land. 

And fourth, we can prophecy that 
fifty years from now the young people 
of America will wonder how the coun- 
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try managed to keep moral and pros- 
perous, when brewers and saloon keep- 
ers and their supporters held such 
powerful sway in the early part of the 
20th century, just as we wonder how 
it was possible for negro slavery to 
exist one hundred years ago and yet 


the United States hold her place in 
civilization, l 

There is an evolution in personal 
and national life which is inevitable 
since there is a God of righteousness 
Who rules in the affairs of men, how- 
ever slow the process may be. 


Our Experiment in National Prohibition — 
What Progress Has It Made? 


By W. H. STAYTON 
The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 


NATIONAL VS. STATE PROHIBITION 
ROHIBITIONISTS, in answer to 


the accusation that advantage 
was taken of war-time fervor to pro- 
cure the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment without adequate public 
discussion, reply that “prohibition” in 
` the United States is not an experiment 
and resulted from no sudden movement, 
but from a gradual growth through 
half a century. Even if the reply were 
accurate, 1t would still fail to meet the 
charge. For, until the outbreak of the 
World War, the only prohibition known 
in this country was state or district 
prohibition — something resting on 
home rule and local self-government. 
National prohibition, regularly submit- 
ted to the voters at presidential elections, 
had never registered as many as 300,000 
supporters. State prohibition laws, 
however, were well known and in some 
states were favored by a majority of 
the voters. 

To say that because STATE prohibi- 
tion laws were favorably known, there- 
fore, NATIONAL prohibition was wise 
or proper, ts obviously a mere assump- 
tion. 

Governors, elected by the citizens of 
the respective states, are well and 
favorably known, but it may safely be 
predicted that a proposal to national- 
ize governorships and to send out our 
governors from Washington to the 
states, would, if calmly discussed in 
peace times, be rejected. 

State prohibition laws had been tried 
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out and were understood; they were 
fairly well obeyed and respected,— 
about as other laws were; they required 
for their execution no separate and ex- 
pensive enforcement divisions, but 
were administered by the regular 
judicial and police forces; they brought 
no great scandals, and were reasonably 
free from corrupting effects. None of 
these things can, as yet, fairly be said 
for the Volstead Act. l 
National prohibition was and is an 
experiment and the enforcement legis- 
lation was and is based not on calm 
study of history, but upon associations 
apt to distort the vision. The authors 
of this legislation knew the evils of 
excesses—of intemperance—saw the 
effects visible in the streets and the 
police court; but to be familiar with ef- 
fects is not a sufficient equipment for 
grappling with causes. Contemplation 
of the devastation caused by: a flood 
and an earnest desire to remedy it do 
not qualify anyone to undertake the 
task. The emotional spectator, with- 
out knowledge, thinks it quite simple. 
“The river must be stopped,” he says 
decisively, and cannot understand that 
anyone should oppose such an obvious 
solution except from sheer love of floods. 
But the engineer does not see it in 
the same light; he knows that there 
must first be made a study of the flood’s 
sources, and of the practicability of con- 
trolling its power. He sees that to 
recklessly dam the stream may first de- 
stroy the districts above, and then 
overwhelm those below the barrier. 
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No Sropy MApE or PRIOR 
PROHIBITION FAILURES 


No such study was made by our leg- 
islatures in the case of national prohi- 
bition. The measures adopted came 
more from hearts than from heads. We 
seemed not to know that a thousand 
years ago our ancestors were perplexed 
by this same problem, when , King 
Edgar, at the instance of Dunstan, 
made.the first attempt (and failure) of 
* sobriety by Act of Parliament. For 
ten centuries efforts in the same direc- 
tion have been tried, and much has 
been accomplished by the nations wise 
enough to profit from experience. The 
available literature on the subject is 
vast—one specialized library in Boston 
containing six thousand volumes. All 
of this gathered wisdom was overlooked 
by heated zeal. None stopped even to 
read the one great, unbiased, scientific 
study of prior prohibition experiments 
in our own country. Yet, how prophet- 
ic of the ills which now beset us was 
its warning, 


There have been concomitant evils of 
prohibitory legislation. The efforts to en- 
force it during forty years past have had 
some unlooked-for effects on public respect 
for courts, judicial procedure, oaths, and 
law in general, and for officers of the law, 


legislators and public servants. The pub- 
lic have seen law defied, a whole generation 
of habitual lawbreakers schooled in eva- 
sion and shamelessness, courts ineffective 
through fluctuations of policy, delays, per- 
juries, negligences, and other miscarriages 
of justice, officers of the law double-faced 
and mercenary, legislators timid and in- 
sincere, candidates for office hypocritical 
and truckling, and officeholders unfaithful 
to pledges and to reasonable public expec- 
tation. Through an agitation which has 
always had a moral end, these immoral- 
ities have been developed and made conspic- 
uous. 


RESTRICTION SUCCEEDED: 
PROHIBITION NEVER 


The lesson to be learned from a 
study of the prohibition experiments, 
legislation and history of. former peri- 
ods, is that “regulation and restriction 
have usually succeeded, but prohibi- 
tion never has.” 

After three years of experience, not 
of regulation, but of laws which abso- 
lutely prohibit, Americans may well 
ask what progress we are making, and 
whether we are succeeding where other 
nations have failed. 

(1) Have the national prohibition 
laws accomplished their purpose? 

(2) What benefits have they brought 
in their train? 

(3) What evils? 


I. HAVE THE LAWS ACCOMPLISHED THEIR PURPOSE? 


The intent of the framers of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the En- 
forcement Act was to (a) stop the use, 
etc., of alcoholic liquors as beverages in 
the United States, (b) permit their use 
in medicine, (c) save those American 
weaklings accustomed to become drunk 
and commit excesses, and (d) end the 
saloon and saloon conditions. 

(a) It is obvious to all that the 
manufacture and use of alcoholic bever- 
ages have not been stopped. Since the 
manufacture is now secret and con- 


cealed, guesses only, and not facts, ar® 
available as to whether the actua 
quantity now consumed is greater or 
less than in pre-prohibition days. 
Both sides rely upon court statistics 
for support of their opposing conten- 
tions. But what statistics shall we 
accept? Some cities, such as Rich- 
mond, Virginia, were “dry” long before 
1920, and the bootlegging and moon- 
shine gangs were organized and ready 
for the Volstead Law. The prospec- 
tive bootleggers of Providence, R. I., 
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were, however, taken by surprise. We 
might, therefore, expect that the court 
statistics of Richmond would remain 
about stable and that Providence 
would show increasing opportunities 


for drunkenness after the lawbreaking . 


forces, born of prohibition, should 
learn their evil trade. And, in fact, for 
the three years, 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
Richmond’s arrests for drunkenness 
remained substantially constant at 
2,848, 2,565 and 2,638, while those of 
Providence were 2,667, 3,779 and 4,330. 
To get a fair statistical picture, there- 
fore, we should take a large number of 
cities. Judge William N. Gemmill, an 
ardent prohibitionist, published in 
June, 1923, statistics collected by him, 
covering eighty cities. We are here 
concerned only with his figures bearing 
on drunkenness, and with those only, 
to know whether prohibition is gain- 
ing or losing ground in its race with 
inebriety. : 

The Judge’s figures show that in his 
chosen cities the arrests for drunkenness 


in the first year of the national prohibi-- 


‘tion law totalled 151,022. We may 
take this figure as a standard. Is 
drunkenness increasing or decreasing? 
In the next year, Judge Gemmill’s 
figures show (in the same cities) 183,876 
arrests and in the third year 243,662 
arrests for the same offense. 

Obviously not only has the national 
prohibition law failed in its purpose to 
stop drunkenness (for in only 80 of our 
many cities 243,662 persons were 
caught so drunk as to be arrested) but 
under the law, in two years, public 
drunkenness has shown a shocking 60 
per cent increase. 

The health statistics show the same 
progressive increase of evils under 
prohibition. Thus, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, with about 
2'7,000,000 policies in force and carry- 
ing insurance on the lives of one sixth of 
our citizens, reports that in 1922 the 


deaths from alcoholism were more than 
double those in 1921—the actual in- 
crease being 133 per cent without in- 
cluding wood alcohol poisonings. And 
these statistics deal not with idlers or 
criminals, but with that thrifty class 
which carries life insurance. The 
prohibitionists proclaimed that by 
their panacea the health of this par- 
ticular class of citizens would be aided 
and their savings increased. Instead, 
however, prohibition has brought them 
death by poison. 

(b) The administration of the law— 
apparently against the mtent of its 
framers—has interfered with the le- 
gitimate and legal use of alcohol in 
medicine. Let us take, for example, 
the case of a woman, old, ill and poor; 
if, for her, whisky is prescribed by a 
physician, under wholly legal and 
approved conditions, she must pay at 
the rate of about twelve dollars per 
quart for a legally permitted medicine 
—and at least ten dollars of this amount 
is in effect an unfair fine. 

- (c) Has the law succeeded in saving 
the weakling from temptation? Con- 
ditions vary throughout the country. 
Certainly it is the fact that in many 
places—probably in all the cities—the 
man who is so weak or diseased as to 
be unable to control his thirst may 
still find illegitimate “hootch.” The 
principal change in conditions is that 
he now pays much more for a quart | 
than he formerly did; and all too 
frequently gets something which, in- 
stead of sending him home drunk, sends 
him to the morgue or to a hospital, to be 
treated, at the expense of the taxpayer, 
for blindness, insanity or some other 
permanent affliction. 

(d) Has the saloon been abolished? 
Many, undoubtedly, of the supporters 
of the prohibition movement believed 
that they were crusading against the 
saloon and nothing more. The very 
name “Anti-Saloon League” encour- 
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aged that belief. The legalized saloon 
is gone, and the assumption of a fear 
that any amendment of the Volstead 
Áct will lead to its return is not to be 
taken seriously. The people are sub- 
stantially unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the old conditions, and the sup- 
position that the old saloon can return 
and exist against this solid popular 
wish is preposterous. 

But, in our just indignation against 
the old saloon, we were never very 
certain whether our wrath was aroused 
by the place itself, or by the owner and 
barkeeper, or by the people who as- 
sembled there, or the things they did 
there. We have put the owner and the 
barkeeper out of business, with few to 
mourn their going. But the objection- 
able people who formerly met in the 
barroom are still living and meeting and 
doing much as they did before. The 
place of the old authorized saloon has 
been taken -by the crooked “soft- 
drink” dive. There are more of them 
than there ever were saloons. ‘The 
people, the surrounding conditions, and 
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the things done and permitted are 
about the same as of old. The differ- 
ence is that the old place was on a 
front street where it could be observed, 
restricted and regulated, while the new 
one is secretly located in a back alley 
and is unregulated and exists by law- 
less methods. The daily police re- 
ports of raids on these dens make the 
proof of their existence and ubiquity 
quite unnecessary. 

It seems, then, that the one thing 
which the people were a unit in desiring 
—the destruction of the saloon—has 
not been attained.. The fable of the 
greedy dog trying to seize the meat 
from his own reflection was forgotten. 
Had the Anti-Saloon League confined 
itself to the ‘mission mdicated by its 
name, we should now be rid of the 
saloon, but in the effort to grab too 
much, the real prize floated away on 
the current of public resentment. 

It cannot, therefore, be fairly claimed 
that national prohibition has brought 
those blessings for which its advocates 
hoped. 


Il. WHAT BENEFITS HAVE NATIONAL PROHIBITION LAWS 
BROUGHT IN THEIR TRAIN? 


The banking reports show in some 


places an increase in savings accounts, 
and while a part of this may be fairly 
attributed to raises in wage rates, some 
of the credit is due to prohibition. But 
it may properly be pomted out that 
this result might have been accom- 
plished through state or local prohibi- 
tion without bringing to the nation the 
disorders and dangers which accompany 
Volsteadism. 

In many instances drinking has de- 
creased among those poor persons who 
formerly drank sparingly but can no 
longer afford to drink at all. But 
state or local prohibition might equally 
well have brought the same conditions; 
and it may be doubted whether the 


poor man’s lot has been really improved 
by forcefully stoppmg him from spend- 
img a part of his earnings on what 
seemed to him an innocent pleasure for 
which he paid a labor equivalent. 
That national prohibition, then, has 
been in some respects beneficial is not 
to be denied, but it has brought in its 
train collateral and concomitant evils 
little foreseen by the prohibitionists, 
but now known to be fraught with 
grave dangers. It is the wish of good 
citizens to fairly weigh these matters and 
determine whether the nation can afford 
to bear the evils for the sake of the bene- 
fits. Let us, then, consider in succes- 
sion some of the misfortunes which 
accompany our prohibition experiment, 
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II. SOME OF THE EVILS OF VOLSTEADISM 


Errect Upon our GOVERNMENT 


First, is the effect upon our Govern- 
ment—as distinguished from the ef- 
fects on individuals. 
ding recognized both the existence and 
the gravity of this danger when, re- 
cently, in a public speech he pomted out 
that the prohibitionists had “sought by 
law” to remove strong drink as a curse 
upon the American “citizen,” and then 
solemnly added that we must now 
recognize that the problem involves 
“a menace to the Republic itself.” 

The President may have differed from 
others as to the remedy to be applied, 
but he was alive to the danger; and 
yet what shall it profit us if we reform 
the habits of some drunkards and lose 
the Republic? 

And what, specifically, is the danger? 

Probably, even on Thanksgiving 
Day, this generation has forgotten to 
render gratitude for the atmospheric 
oxygen on which our mortal lives de- 
pend and for the Constitution which is 
equally the source of our national ex- 
istence. But let the oxygen supply be 
but briefly interrupted and there loom 
visions of the black hole of Calcutta. 
Like results will imevitably follow, 
nationally, if we abstract from the 
Constitution its vital principle. That 
Constitution, founded by the people of 
the several states, created for their 
purposes a piece of governmental 
machinery to be located in Washing- 
ton. But that federal machine was to 
be the servant, not the master of the 
people. It was ordained to receive and 
obey instructions, not to say to its 
masters, “Thou shalt not!’ Today 
our former servant rules—arrogantly 
rules—in our house. 

Americans, thanks to the wisdomand 
determination of their forefathers, 
have been so prosperous and happy 
that they are slow to believe that 
serious governmental evils may come 
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President Har- ' 


tothem. Yet it is evident that in these 
days we are beginning to talk more of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
to reflect upon the similarity of our 
present situation and our ancestors’ 
complaint that the Government had 
“erected a multitude of new offices 
and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out their 
substance.” 

Those who see in the federal en- 
croachments, growing out of national 
prohibition, a danger to the Republic 
itself may well ponder on John Fiske’s 
warning: 


If the day should ever arrive (which, 
God forbid) when the people of the different 
parts of our country shall allow their local 
affairs to be administered by prefects sent 
out from Washington, and when the self- 
government of the states shall have been 
so far lost as that of the departments of 
France, or even so far as that of the counties 
of England—on that day the progressive 
political career of the American people will 
have come to an end. 


The federal Government was created 
to deal with only those functions which 
could not well be handled by a single 
state. International affairs were a fit 
subject for federal power, as were such 
matters as interstate commerce, affect- 
ing more than one state. But the very 
spirit of the Constitution was that each 
state should forever keep power over 
its local affairs. This spirit has been 
destroyed by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, under which the right of local 
self-government is torn from the in- 
dividual states, whose people are made 
subject, even in the small routine 
affairs of their daily lives, to those liv- 
ing in far distant localities and under 
other conditions. 

And this brings. us to a vital point, 
going to the very foundations of federa- 
tions such as ours. A geographically 
small country with a homogeneous 
population may endure sumptuary 
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laws which are uniform through the 
land. But the United States, with its 
northermost point far up in the Arctic, 
stretches through the temperate zone, 
thence through the northern tropics, 
past the Equator and deep into the 
southern tropics, and from east to west 
we extend more than half way around 
the earth. We have become a huge 
country embracing vast climatic 
ranges, and including in the Union 
people of divers origins, differing 
physically and in faiths, thoughts and 
habits. 

Obviously, to hold such dissimilar 
groups in happy combination, there 
must be the fullest practicable measure 
of local self-government and personal 
liberty, and there must be toleranceand 
toleration, a kindly national spirit of 
give and take. For any one sect or 
section to impose by force its sump- 
tuary views, however worthy, upon 
those of different thought must neces- 
sarily lead to misunderstandings, setting 
class against class, and tend toward 
disintegration. Cool-headed Amer- 
icans can hardly fail to see today the 
operation of this tendency. 

Those dwelling in large cities and 
trying earnestly to solve the pressmg 
problems of life under hive conditions 
feel that impracticable regulations 
have been forced upon them through 
the vote of those living in rural com- 
munities and happily unable to hear 
nature’s cry from the crowded tene- 
ment. Nor is the city man unaware 
that, while the Enforcement Division 
denies him even his mild beverages, 
yet it, relying upon the rural vote for 
support, has failed to issue like regula- 
tions for the country districts, and 
continues to permit the farmer to 
have his hard cider, his home-made 
wines and his fermented juices. Thus 
is enmity born between rural and 
urban brothers, and thoughtful citi- 
zens may well take heed now lest 


retaliations follow when comes the 
inevitable day in which the city vote 
will be in the majority. 


Poor vs. Ric 


Even greater is that menace of Vol- 
steadism which set the poor against the 
rich and gave the laborer a just cause 
of grievance against his employer. 
This antagonism rests on two facts, one 
having to do with the law’s origin and 
the other with its enforcement. 

First, the workman has long believed 
that the campaign for national prohi, 
bition was financed by the employer 
for the purpose of increasing output. 
In the language of the factory “it was 
done to exploit labor.” At first this 
was merely a suspicion, but the Ander- 
son revelations in New York estab- 
lished the fact that the Rockefellers 
had secretly been heavy contributors 
to the Anti-Saloon League’s fund, and 
this was enough to Justify in the 
worker’s mind all past suspicions and 
to breed a horde of new ones. So 
gravely philosophical a paper as the 
Villager assures the laborer that 

It was to make sure of industrial tee- 
totalism that the country now has pro- 
hibition. It was the industrial 
movement which made use of the moral 
movement, and so achieved the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Second, the laborer knows that rich 
men, including the factory owners and 
executives with whom he comes m 
contact, have not ceased to drink per- 
sonally. Naturally, properly and with 
instinctive love of liberty, the worker 
resents the situation. However tem- 
perate his prior habits may have been, 
he is now denied one of his pleasures 
and relaxations. Futher, he knows 
that nature herself has decreed that he 
who, pent in by brick walls, performs 
hard physical labor is refreshed by 
mild beverages. He feels a craving not 
for an intoxicant, but for a stimulant, 
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and he knows that while this is denied 
him, the very employer who clandes- 
tinely paid to bring about this imposi- 
tion is himself enjoying all his old lib- 
erties. Worse still, the poor man 
knows that when his wife or children 
are ill, they suffer or perhaps die- for 
lack of that which is to the employer 
and his pocketbook a mere bootlegging 
transaction in cynical disregard of the 
law he helped to make. 


CONFISCATION 


` To many, the employers seem to be 
singularly blind in their attitude toward 
some of the Volstead Act’s provisions. 
Surely that class of our citizens who 
should be most concerned to fight 
against laws confiscating private prop- 
erty is the employer class. Yet their 
law—the Volstead Law—is a confisca- 
ting statute. A few years ago a barrel 
of whisky was private property; ob- 
jectionable property if you will, but 
property none-the-less, manufactured 
under Government supervision, gauged, 
stamped and taxed by federal officers. 
So, breweries and distilleries and their 
contamed machinery were private 
property, duly recognized and taxed. 
Then came forward people saying, “We 
.do not approve that kind of property; 
we think it works harm to the people; 
and because we do not approve it, we 
demand that it be confiscated,” and in 
effect, confiscated it was. 

But there are many people in this 
country who do not approve accum- 
ulated or inherited fortunes, believing 
them to be harmful to the people; in- 
deed, some of those among us do not 
approve any kind of private ownership. 
When the time comes that these classes 
demand confiscations to suit their 
beliefs, the employers will be in no 
` position to turn to the working man 
for help in sustaining property rights; 
for the poor man may well reply, “No, 
it was you who made this precedent, 


and you made it for no good purpose, 
but with the intent to rob me of my 
hours of relaxation, so that you might 
get more work and more profit out of 
me.” 

Employers should note that: the 
factory :poll taken by the JInterary 
Digest, as well as the vote of the Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, show m many trades a practi- 
cal unanimity against Volsteadism. 

Let us at least open our eyes and see 
that the age-long fight between Labor 
and Capital has been intensified and 
embittered through national prohibi- 
tion—and this to the danger of our 
country. 


Disrespect ror LAw 


Another collateral result of Volstead- 
ism—one utterly unexpected by the 
prohibitionists—is widely manifesting 
itself in disrespect for law, which has 
become so grave that President Har- 
ding called it the “most demoralizing 
factor” in our public life. 

The prohibitionists cry out that the 
people are wrong and should obey the 
law. The people answer that it is the 
law which is wrong, and should be 
changed. Certain it is that either the 
law is wrong and should be changed or 
the people are wrong and should be 
changed. And the voters will sooner 
or later have to decide which of these 
jobs they will undertake. 

Why this law should be held in such 
contempt by people who are otherwise - 
law-abiding is still a matter of contro- 
versy. Some condemn it for one 
reason, some for another. A leading 
New England newspaper sees in the. . 
public’s attitude a warning that we 
should “begin a serious study of all 
laws which do not command public 
favor” because in a Republic “a law 
which does not command public sup- 
port is not a law—it is a form of tyr- 
anny.” 
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One who studies the psychology of 
the subject is mevitably struck by the 
anomaly that while state prohibition 
laws were generally obeyed and “re- 
spected, people seem to feel it a sort of 
duty to flout the Volstead Act. And 
inquiry quickly reveals at least one 
reason—~a belief that the law was 
passed not by a man’s neighbors, who 
had an interest in him and.his affairs, 
but by some one living at a distance, 
by strangers acting in a spirit of 
meddlesomeness. The Marylander is 
quite willing to yield even respect and 
obedience to a law he believes op- 
pressive, provided it was passed by his 
own. people, but his mnate sense of in- 
dependence resents the effort of Kan- 
‘ sans to impose a law on him through 
what he believes to be a smug piece of 
sanctimonious humbuggery. “If Kan- 
sans,” he says, “want prohibition and 
believe it good for their people, let them 
have it by all means; but why should 
Kansas meddle with Maryland? JI am 
not forcing anything on her against her 
will and Pll not have her force some- 
thing on me.” 

No good can come from merely 
berating the public because a Jaw is 
disobeyed. ‘There are two sides to the 
subject. Undoubtedly there is an 
obligation on all of us to obey the law, 
but in a free country there is a corre- 
sponding obligation on the part of the 
lawmaking bodies to enact only such 
measures as are fair and reasonable 
and will command the support ‘of pub- 
lic opmion. Those lawmakers who 
foisted national prohibition upon us 
committed the first and the great 
wrong, and upon them rests the re- 
sponsibility for our present lawlessness. 

One Senator, in warning his colleagues 
of the folly of their proposed course 
said, “I do not think a prohibition 
amendment will be effective. You 
cannot make any law stronger than the 


public sentiment which sees to its 
4 


enforcement.” That Senator was War- 


ren G. Harding. 


OFTICIAL Hypocrisy 


The second obvious factor in creat- 
ing the present state of contempt for 
and disobedience to the Volstead Act, 
is found in the public’s knowledge that 
those who drew the law and voted for its 
passage do not even pretend to obey it. 
The specific confession of such “drys” 
as Upshaw make it unnecessary to cite 
cases. People with ideas of liberty are 
not inclined to obey laws confessedly 
hypocritical and concededly passed by 
hypocrites. Indeed, the student of 
government will find in this mstance 
something graver than even hypocrisy. 
For our federal officials, even those m 
very high places, do not hesitate to say, 
in effect, “ Yes, I disregard the Volstead 
Act, for I am a gentleman and an 
educated man and I know how to 
drink and when to stop. The law was 
not really intended for such as we are, 
but for the other class of our people, 
and it is for their good to have it.” No 
man knows what may happen in a 
Republic when those who make, ad- 
minister and execute the laws have 
come to think of “their people” much 
as they do of “their cattle.” Certainly 
this is not democracy, and certainly the 
“cattle” are gomg to continue their 
resentfulness and to work for a change. 


Tur Misusep SLOGAN oF “LAW AND 
ORDER” 


For a time it seemed that the Anti- 
Saloon League’s “Law and Order” 
slogan might be sufficiently potent to 
rally a majority of the people'to support 
the law so long as it remained on the 
books. But when the conduct of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s officers brought 
them into contact with the law, they 
quickly showed such an evident inten- 
tion of disobeying and fighting it that 
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their insincerity was publicly manifest 
and the influence of their clever catch 
phrase melted away. Few men were 
willing to be longer duped by Anderson’s 
cry, “Respect for Law,” when he him- 
self and the clerical members of his 
Board were refusing to give informa- 
tion to the Grand Jury and the duly 
constituted . legal authorities of the 
state. Then, when in New York the 
Anti-Saloon League failed to promptly 
and frankly obey the Court’s order to 
file its accounts of receipts and ex- 
penditures, the mask of hypocrisy was 
quite torn off; and, unhappily for those 
who believe that all laws should be 
obeyed, there was at once a reaction on 
the part of the deceived. It is un- 
fortunate, but it is inevitable, that if 
those who lead a reform movement 
lose the respect of their followers, there 
will come a tidal turn which will in- 
jure the Miovemeni regardless of its 
merits. 

Before there can again be proper 
respect for law in this country, the 
- authorities and the Anti-Saloon League 
must themselves show some of such 
respect. At present they are setting 
the example of disregarding all laws 
and decisions which do not meet their 
approval. The “Search and Seizure” 
laws are notoriously disobeyed by those 
sworn to enforce them and to protect 
public rights. Two federal -judges 
have decided that the regulations re- 
stricting doctors in their prescriptions 


are unlawful, yet the ‘authorities tyran- 


nically refuse to yield obedience and 
continue to violate their oaths and 
oppress the poor and sick. 


ReaL Temprrancre Has Been SET 
Back 
It will be remembered that President 
Harding, who had definitely assumed 
the leadership of the National Prohibi- 
tion Party, described the “dry” pro- 
‘gram as an effort to remove “strong” 


_ drink. 


Yet, oddly enough, these very 
people, in their zeal, went so far beyond 
the proper limit as to defeat their own - 
purpose. Doubtless the President was 
right in interpreting public opinion as 
hostile to strong (rather than mild) 
beverages, and as recognizing the fact 
that the first step toward real temper- 
ance should be the substitution of mild 
beverages in place of spirits. And this 
very public opmion had, in the course 
of recent history, brought about a 
steady and important groma: in this 
substitution. 

In 1850, for example, the atonal 
per capita consumption of distilled 
spirits was 2+ gallons; by 1900 it had 
shrunk to 1% gallons; and in 1919 it was 
down to ł of a gallon. Malt liquors 
were increasingly used as substitutes. 
The actual amount of alcohol consumed 
(per capita) remained substantially 
constant, but it was taken, progres- 


sively, increasingly diluted and in less 


harmful forms. 

This at least meant that drunkenness 
and alcoholic excesses were becoming 
less and less prevalent; and, in this - 
respect, popular observation confirmed 
the story told by statistics. All observ- 
ant Americans more than 50 years of 
age had, up to 1920, noticed a marked 
national change in the direction of 
sobriety. 

But with the coming of national pro- 
hibition, that tendency was reversed. 
Malt liquors were too bulky for the 
bootlegger, and the country has given 
up its cocktails and gone back to 
strong drink taken “straight.” Even 
women and girls drink from the 
bottle. 

The drinking of beer is not, of course, 
abstinence, but it certainly is not in 
conflict with real temperance; and, 
however good the motive, those who 
drive a people from mild to strong 
drinks injure the cause of temperance. 

To this, the prohibitionists reply 
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“the responsibility for this state of 
affairs rests not on us, but on those who 
drink in violation of law.” 

Not so. Formerly, a man had, and 
realized that he had, the right of self- 
determination as to drink. He was 
free to take it or refuse it. The moral 
responsibility and the right of choice 
were the individual’s. Now he has 
been deprived of the right of choice. 
Someone else—the lawmakers—have 
assumed the responsibility for deciding 
as to the individual’s conduct. , None 
can fail to understand the psychology 
(and the: danger) in the reply of a 
half-inebriated clubman who recently, 
rejecting a suggestion that he stop 
drinking and sober up answered, “Speak 
to the enforcement officer about it; It’s 
his job to stop all drinking and I 
assume none of his responsibility.” 

In these unforseen ways, the national 
prohibition law has set back real pro- 
hibition for at least a generation. In- 
deed, it may develop that the children 
of this generation will drink more than 
did their grandfathers, for today, in 
many homes, the little boys and girls 
(just at the imitative age) watch their 
parents in the home brewing, and know 
to a nicety the proportions of raisins, 
sugar, etc., called for by the favorite 
recipes. 


Our INTERNATIONAL STANDING 


One of the great disappointments— 
one may even say “shocks”—of na- 
tional prohibition has been its effect on 
our international reputation. How- 
ever much a certain class of speakers 
may boast as to our national omnip- 
otence and self-complacency, it remains 
the fact that with nations, as with 
women and men, the respect, friend- 
ship and good will of one’s neighbors 
and associates is a precious treasure. 
Indeed, this is more important in the 
ease of countries than of individuals, 
for the very peace of the world and the 
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ending ọf wars depend on international 
faith and. respect. 

Did any nation ever stand higher in 
the world’s respect than we stood at the - 
end of 1918? The other nations said 
that we had saved their very lives, and 
they believed us generous and altru- 
istic. 

Why have they cooled and fallen 
away? 

Some say it has to do with the debts, © 
but that, while perhaps having some 
effect, is not the whole truth. Prohibi- 
tion hypocrisy 1s In great part to 
blame. 

Frequently one can better judge the 
conduct of a nation by reducing it to 
its simple terms and comparing it to the 
behavior of an individual. Suppose, 
then, that some man had saved your 
life at the risk of his own, and having 
in your moment of despair, treated you 
with unparalleled generosity, and hav- 
ing freely given the lives of his sons that 
yours might survive, he should after- 
wards differ from you concerning a 
monetary obligation. Could that, by 
any possibility, make you forget his 
sacrifices and his worth ,and turn 
against him and his? Surely not. 

But if that man should afterwards 
do something hypocritical and dis- 
honest, and if he should arrogantly 
claim the right to regulate your private 
affairs, and if he should show a will- 
ingness to abandon his chosen moral 
code when there was money to be made 
from the abandonment, then, in sad- 
ness, you might turn from him. A 
calm consideration of the facts will 
show that our officials have so acted in 
prohibition matters as to put -the na- 
tion in just such an unfavorable light; 
and our friends have turned their faces 
because they hold us, as citizens, 
responsible for the acts of our Govern- 
ment. 

First, we declared ourselves to be a 
nation of prohibitionists; we tooted our 
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moral horn somewhat loudly; then we 
sent our leading pussyfooters to per- 
suade the wicked nations to adopt our 
high standard of morals,—this with 
more horn tooting. These acts were 
received abroad with some misgivings 
but with general respect, and certainly 
with a belief in our sincerity. 

But suddenly, we found that our 
national pocketbook was being touched; 
we—that is the taxpayers—owned 
ships and carried passengers on the 
high seas. Passengers wanted to drink 
and were ready to pay for the privilege, 
so our upturned eyes were closed to the 
law and tó all of our self-righteous 
protestations, and we went—as a 
nation—into the business of “‘keeping 
bar” on board our ships for profit. 
But we didn’t adopt the method of the 
crusader conscious of the rectitude of 
his course; we didn’t openly admit at 
home that we had gone into the liquor 
trafic (after all that we had said 
against it); we didn’t openly advertise in 
this country, but ran our ship-bars on 
the confidential lines of our well-known 
national institution—the “Speak- 
Easy.” And when we were caught at 
the game and stopped—with much 
official weeping—our foreign friends 
naturally began to doubt our sincerity, 
to wonder whether we were really as 
much better than they as we claimed 
to be. 

Then leading foreign officials com- 
ing to this country in connection with 
postwar adjustments, four-power con- 
ferences, etc., were entertained in 
Washington, officially and privately, 
in the presence of our great men of the 
legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments. The guests were amazed 
to learn that between our practice and 
our preaching there stretched the 
broad gulf of national hypocrisy. Our 
visitors saw the things of which Upshaw 
threatened to speak, and they carried 
the truth back to their homes. 
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Next came the question of liquor on 
foreign ships casually visiting our 
shores. Our foreign friends believe, as 
most Americans believe, that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was intended 
to apply only to the United States, and 
was not designed to interfere either 
directly or indirectly with a foreigner’s 
life and habits on the high seas under 
his own flag. But our officials would 
not have it so; in vain did the foreigner 
plead that what liquor he had on board 
his ship under seal could not be used 
for “beverage purposes within the 
United States.” We would not listen. 
With attitude of high resolve and stern 
morality, our officials said to all the 
wicked outside world, “No, rum is a 
curse, it shall not enter our waters.” 
And then, to what we may well believe 
was the amazement of the wicked, 
these same officials added; “At least 
you shall not bring that rum into our 
ports where we can’t collect any tribute 
from it; but of course if you want to 
take it through our waters at Panama, 
why we're ready to let you pass, for we 
have some millions of dollars in tolls at 
stake there and can’t afford to let our 
piety stand in the way of profit.” 

So the foreigner—why shouldn’t 
he—has come to think of us as hypo- 
crites. All—or at least much—of that 
splendid good will and affection won by 
the work, sacrifice and devotion of our 
women. and the blood of our young men 
in the dark days of 1917 and 1918 have 
been frittered away. 

Prohibition has brought in its tram 
the loss of America’s precious good 
name and has diminished her mfluence 
for peace on earth, good will to men. 
In the language of the Boston Herald 
(generally a supporter of national pro- 
hibition): “ Whatever one’s views are 
regarding prohibition, we ought as a 
people not to make ourselves ridiculous. 
We ought not to be a swaggerer among 
the nations.” 
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And well might President Harding 
pomt out our present course as bring- 
ing “disrespect upon our country” and 
as one to “be pointed to as justifying 
the charge that we are a nation of 
hypocrites.” 


Tur Cuurcs IN Porrrics 


Probably all agree, at least theoreti- 
cally, that liberty is endangered when 
the Church and the State form a part- 
nership. 

In this country there has been de- 
termined hostility to the Catholics, 
founded on a belief that their priests 
and churches mixed in politics. The 
Protestant churches have claimed 
clean hands m the matter. But na- 
tional prohibition has done away with 
this state of affairs. The Anti-Saloon 
League sends its agents and collectors 
into the churches of the younger 
Protestant denominations. These con- 
gregations open their pulpits to the 
League’s agent and jom with him in 
splitting commissions on the collection. 
The League advertises itself as “The 
Church in Action” and the churches 
acquiesce. 

But the Anti-Saloon League is a 
political organization. Not only is 
this obvious to all open-eyed men, but 
the Supreme Court of New York has 
so decided. Yet these Protestant 
churches continue their participation 
in the partnership. 

The precedent is at least dangerous. 
It may or may not be true, that the 
Catholics have heretofore offended in 
this particular. Certainly they have 
now a vicious precedent ready for use. 
They may choose to go into politics. 
Some sects have succeeded in working 
into our national statutes one clause 
from their book of church disciplme. 
Similar efforts may be made hereafter. 
The Catholics and the denominations 
now really opposed to mixing affairs of 
Church and state may be forced to en- 


ter politics as a matter of self-protec- 
tion, and, whether they go in from 
choice or necessity, the result will be 
evil and the blame must be laid at the 
door of the Protestant prohibitionists. 


PROHIBITION?’S EFFECT on INDUSTRY 


As to the great desirability of stop- 
ping the evils flowing from alcoholic 
excesses, all were in accord. Differ- 
ences of opinion existed solely as to the 
wisdom and efficacy of the proposed 
remedies. If prohibition had brought 
no accompanying evils, and had proved 
efficacious to the point of accomplish- 
ing half the good predicted for it, none 
would regret the monetary cost nor 
cavil at the industrial damage done. 
But when prohibition laws fail, as they 
have failed, to bring either prohibition 
or sobriety, and when they father a 
horde of calamities, one may fairly 
count the financial figures. For a 
moral success, nothing that we pay is 
too much, but for a moral failure, any- 
thing we pay is too much. 

We are paying enormously—with 
threats of more to come. Taxes— 
national, state and municipal—are 
being sacrificed to the extent of a 
billion dollars per year, and bootleggers 
get the money that should go to reduce 
tax-burdens. Millions are being spent 
on an enforcement division, and now 
they say that we must pay one hundred 
millions for an addition needed in New 
York alone. About 146,000 men have 
been thrown out of employment in this 
country and their work is now performed 
by foreigners abroad who are making 
and smuggling into the United States 
the beverages formerly made here. 

If the illegitimate drinks now being 
sold in this country were replaced by 
home manufacture, or if they paid 
legitimate duties, we would need no 
income tax law. 

If the five million acres formerly 
given over to the raising of barley for 
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non-intoxicating cereal beverages, now 
prohibited by the Volstead Act, were 
again put to their former use, every 
farmer would get a fairer price for his 
wheat and corn. 


OTHER EVILS 


The subjects here discussed by no 
means exhaust the list of indictments 
against national prohibition. Increase 
in crimes of violence, congestion in the 
courts, sale and use of narcotics, 
violations of civil service principles, 
prostitution of public bureaus to 
political ends, bribery and corruption 
among officials, growth of insanity and 
blindness, the degradation of the auto- 
mobile, and the insidious moral dangers 
to which maidens and youths are 
subjected, all deserve more lengthy 
treatment than can here be given 
them.’ 


Against these we must weigh what- 
ever benefits these laws and conditions 
have brought, not neglecting what. 
seems likely to be the one lasting bless- 
ing for which we must give thanks to 
the prohibitionist,—that is an aroused 
public opinion as to the wisdom of the 
Fathers and the national necessity of 
returning to the paths they blazed in 
the great Constitution they devised for 
us. Too long we had neglected it, but 
now that violent hands have been laid 
on it, we realize that one sure way to 
destroy the precious document is to 
load it down with unenforceable pro- 
visions. Our eyes begin to see again, 
the states begin to resist unwarranted 
aggressions, and women and men are 
aroused to a new individuality and have 
a larger sense of tolerant liberty which 
promises to bring back to the nation 
even more than was lost through our 
negligent good nature. 
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The Eighteenth Amendment an Infringement of 
Liberty 


By Hon. Henry S. PRIEST 
St. Louis Bar 


HOSE who oppose constitutional 
and statutory prohibition intelli- 
gently are not in favor of intemperance. 
There is a vast difference between tee- 
totalism and temperance, between 
sobriety and drunkenness. Constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibition aims 
to force the extreme of total abstinence 
in the use of intoxicating beverages. 
It has been a habit of the human 
race to use fermented drinks as bever- 
ages from a “time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
and the habit has been quite as general 
as the use of vegetables and meats for 
food. So, it may be said, the appetite 
for fermented juices is a perfectly 
natural one. Like all other natural 
appetites, however, it is often abused. 


EARLY VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


I believe it was Dr. Rush who, about 
the time the process of distillation was 
subjected to control for purposes of 
federal taxation, claimed to have dis- 
covered that distilled liquors were 
poisonous, whereas fermented ones 
were not, —in which he was mistaken, 
—and this gave rise to literary propa- 
ganda against distilled liquors, which 
was the beginning of the temperance 
movement. From then on, the move- 
ment spread, always taking the form of 
voluntary associations, meeting with 
varying degrees of success according to 
' the fleeting passions of the moment. 
These associations always Invited, 
never coerced, membership. They ap- 
pealed to individual intelligence and 
conscience. Perhaps the most per- 
manent and successful of them is the 
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Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. This association and others of 
like purpose, when proselyting and con- 
verting only by precept, example and 
persuasion, deserve sympathy and 
encouragement. 

The Anti-Saloon League, with a 
vision of “the flesh pots of Egypt,” 
building upon the work' of these Chris- 
tian women a huge political organ- 
ization for profit and political power, 
has enlisted, by pretenses of goodness 
and altruism, those who were formerly 
moving in a true Christian spirit to 
uplift and regenerate those who abused 
the instincts of nature. 


A Brr or MORALIZING 


Seldom do those who meditate a 
wrong upon the liberty of the people 
present it in the repulsive and repellent 
garb of its true character. They clothe 
it in habiliments of morality, philan- 
thropy and patriotism. By these dis- 
guises, the senses of critical perception 
are deluded and the people are more 
easily led into the shambles of legal 
oppression. 

Intemperance in eating, drinking and 
speaking is a moral defect, but reforms 
in such delinquencies can only come’ 
from within and can never be forced 
in from without, because that which 
receives and gives them out is mental 
and spiritual, and not material. 

Philosophy embraces two great de- 
partments, one abstract and the other 
moral. The latter has two general 
classes: One of which deals with the 
nature of man and his relation to God, 
with which others than the individual 
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have no concern except of sympathetic 
interest; the other is concerned only 
with his duty to his fellow beings. 
Moral philosophy has relation to the 
dignity and inviolability of the indi- 
vidual. Political philosophy has to do, 
in a legal sense, only with the rights of 
individual man, which is the right to 
life, liberty and property. 

There is, therefore, a vast difference 
between vice and crime. Vice is the 
negation of goodness, unovert in the 
passions and appetites of man, whereas 
the question of crime is only of the fact 
of the rights of the individual. Moral- 
ity and law, as commonly understood, 
are entirely different things, though in 
all just laws a moral quality is nherent. 
Morality is the uplifting of man to the 
perfect dignity of manhood. Law is 
definitive of a rule of conduct to insure 
to each person the possession and en- 
joyment of his natural right to that 
dignity. Vice is a disregard of moral 
law; crime a disregard of natural rights 
and of that mechanism adopted by 
organized society to secure their enjoy- 
ment. 

It is not my purpose to debate or 
make an exposition of the principles of 
moral philosophy, but merely to dis- 
tinguish between vice and crime. Gov- 
ernments have nothing to do, in their 
proper function, with unovert vice; 
they have only to do with overt crimes, 
which, as I said before, relate purely to 
the recognized rights of the individual. 

We may bear malice towards a 
‘fellow being. That is a matter be- 
tween our conscience and our God, and 
isasin. But if we express our malice 
in act and take his life, we are guilty of 
murder, by robbing him of that which 
is his by natural right, and society 
punishes the act as a crime. 

If you covet your neighbor’s ox or 
his ass, it is immoral,—a sin that God 
may punish or forgive,—but if you 
capture them, it is then the concern of 


the law, for society is organized - to 
protect private property. One can 
lie as lustily as he pleases; it is his con- 
cern with God. But if he bears false 
testimony in a court of justice, he in- 
jures personal rights and interferes 
with the administration of justice; 
which is a concern of the state, ap- 
pointed by freemen to protect the 
natural rights of the individual. You 
may get drunk in the privacy of your 
own home—the freeman’s castle, where 
the king may not enter! It is your sin 
and you ought to get down on your 
knees and pray God to forgive you and 
make you strong to resist the tempta- 
tion to abuse a thing good in itself; but 
if you do this in- public places, you 
offend against another’s right and you 
should be put in jail for it. You 
should not say to your neighbor: “You 
tempted me by sober indulgence,” and 
put him in jail for your abuse of a 
thing harmless in itself. 


Man-Maprt Morar Laws 


Every government that has at- 
tempted to legislate for the uplifting of 
the moral sense of its people or to sup- 
press the vices of its people, has in- 
evitably come to grief. Man-made 
moral law accused Socrates and poi- 
soned him to death, because he reasoned 
from nature to nature’s God, and his 
teachings were followed by the splendid 
ethical philosophy of Plato. It was 
man-made moral lawthat accused Christ 
and crucified Him, and from this trag- 
edy of man’s conceit and intolerance 
came the inspired Gospels and Epistles 
of His followers that teach the true 
morality. It was man-made moral 
law that made a code and ritual for 
Bunyan and put him in jail for recal- 
citrancy, and from the jail came the 
great “Pilgrim’s Progress.” So it may 
be that from prohibition,—a bastard 
child of hypocrisy, selfishness and in- 
tolerance—an apostacy from God’s 
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law to man’s law,—there may come a 
great good, an awakening to the jeop- 
ardy of freedom of conscience and 
personal, moral responsibility,—man’s 
free will and God’s sovereignty. 

Thus man’s concepts of “high 
moral ideas” may be ghastly blunders. 
Doubtless these persecutors were sin- 
cere and acted according to their “best 
light”; but “they knew not what they 
did”? and unenlightened sincerity does 
not palliate wrong. We are too apt to 
think that we alone are wise and pun- 
ish moral remissness by rule, forgetting 
that God alone is omniscient and 
punishes or pardons each person accord- 
ing to his own deserts, and that He has 
made man a free agent to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. 

The Christian religion is the highest 
type of moral sentiment. “Man’s 
chief aim is to glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever,” but attempts to coerce 
religious beliefs have continually im- 
mersed the world in cruel bloodshed. 
The framers of our Constitution, 
cognizant of this fact, have placed in 
the fundamental law a prohibition 
respecting “the establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” If itis baneful to attempt to 
establish the highest creed of human 
dignity and endeavor by law, it is 
much more so to deal with the lesser 
beliefs and practices of human nature, 
wherein one person does not trespass 
upon the legal rights of another. 


Fancrep Evis 


I come now to deal with the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. 

These change the spirit of our Gov- 
ernment and its structure. They are 
immoral and irreligious. They are 
distressing economic disturbances. 
They are defended solely on the 
ground of morality. Fanciful horrors 
are imagined that appeal to the in- 


stinct of sympathy and commiseration. 
They furnish “a tongue with a fringe of 
brains.” Our nation is pictured as one 
of incorrigible drunkards; liquor and 
the saloon in politics are portrayed as 
a dominating, baneful influence. The 
fancied horrors are occasional, not 
general, and come with as much fre- 
quency without, as with the indulgence 
in excessive drink. 

I resent the slander that this is a 
nation of drunkards. The develop- 
ment of this country from small be- 
ginnings to grandeur attests the viril- 
ity—physically, mentally and morally 
—of its citizenship. If the saloon 
were a menace to our political welfare, 
we have not improved either in mental- 
ity or morality in accepting the Anti- 
Saloon League in its stead. In the 
name of goodness and morality, they 
invade the sacredness of the churches 
and Sunday schools and levy tribute 
upon the pennies of the confiding 
children for selfish expenditures in liv- 
ing and for buying political power, 
while they teach the heresy that man’s 
power, usurped to regenerate the 
human soul by force and imprisonment, 
is greater than God’s power and love. 
We are out of the pan into the fire. 

“But,” say the rich philanthropists, 
“the laborer is our ward and he will 
spend less of his small earnings in his 
humble club for beer and more on an 
easy couch on which to rest his weary 
bones.” When were they consecrated 
as the patron saints of the humble 
workingman? Are not they who earn 
their own livelihoods as free-born as the 
pseudo-philanthropists, and have they 
not the right to the same free choice of 
personal conduct as they? Does 
wealth justify such arrogant mastery? | 
At the bottom of their pretended phi- 
lanthropy lies the same selfish and sor- 
did motive that enabled them to amass, 
by “quick turns,” their Immense for- 
tunes. Tear off the mask of pretense 
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and disclose the naked selfishness of 
purpose. These “guardians of the 
workingman” can ill afford to preach 
temperance as a moral quality to 
others, while their cellars are full of the 
choicest vintages. Every man who 
advocates total abstinence for others 
should observe the strict letter and 
- spirit of the law. It is this hypocrisy 
and lack of moral courage which make 
the cause of compulsory temperance so 
despicable. 


WHERE WILL Tris TYRANNY END? 


The Eighteenth Amendment pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, 
or the import into, or export from the 
United States for beverage purposes. 
The second section gives Congress and 
the several states concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation. The subjects of emphasis in 
this. Amendment are “intoxicating 
liquors” for “beverage purposes” 
and concurrent power to enforce the 
article. 

That this is purely a sumptuary 
measure is clearly denoted by the fact 
that the power to legislate is directed 
against the use of liquors designed “for 
beverage purposes.” Sumptuary leg- 
islation is directed in restraint of ex- 
cesses in apparel, food or luxuries; and, 
according to Adam Smith, is of the 
“highest impertinence and presump- 
tion.” Jf it be once conceded that, 
under our form of government, laws of 
this character may be forced by a 
small majority upon a large minority, 
there is no end to its infinite folly. A 
single example is powerful enough to 
break down the fortification of m- 
dividual freedom, so carefully laid by 
our Fathers, and let in an avalanche of 
miserable regulations, forbidding every 
human diversion and aspiration. We 
may be denied useless adornments of 
equipage, extravagant homes with 


capture of territory vi et armis. 


their art-decorations, and even large 
forturies. 

When such a power is once conceded, 
it augments itself and those who are the 
victors of today may be the vanquished 
of tomorrow. When Pandora’s box is 
open, we know not what evils may’ fly 
from its bursting womb. Absolute 
popular power is as tyrannical, as. 
relentless and as unreasonable as 
monarchial autocracy. The constant 
struggle of the human race has been 
against this sort of oppression, what- 
ever may have been the form of gov- 
ernmental authority. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OUTSIDE Its 
Limits 


But the apologists of this Amend- 
ment say it Is a police regulation. It 
wears none of the lineaments of a police 
law, and its candid profession makes it 
a simple and pure sumptuary enact- 
ment. ‘To concede it to be a police 
regulation adds nothing in its extenua- 
tion. Whether it be one or the other, 
it is an usurpation of power by the 
federal Government and is as clearly a 
conquest of the rights of states (as we 
shall endeavor to show) as that of any 
It was 
never intended that the federal Govern- 
ment should have the authority to leg- 
islate upon the conduct of the citizens 
of the several states. That power was 
expressly reserved to them. It is said 
the Supreme Court has upheld its 
validity. So it has,—by a majority. 
The first impressions of the Court have 
quite often been changed upon more 
mature reflection and by thestrong logic 
of events. 

Congress and the states have “‘con- 
current power to enforce” the provi- 
sions of the Amendment. This means 
something or nothing. The Supreme 
Court has said it means nothing and has 
eliminated it by construction. Con- 
gress had no power to enact legislation 
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upon this subject before the Amend- 
ment ;—the states had. It gave nothing, 
therefore, to the states, but did abstract 
from the states the absolute power they 
held before, and subordinated that 
absolute power to the absolute power 
of the federal Government. Accord- 
ing to all previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court, where power is given 
by the Constitution to Congress, it is 
supreme and unchallenged in the exer- 
cise of that power, and all state legis- 
lation in that field is absolutely void. 
So that if you strike out the word “con- 
current” from the Amendment, as the 
Supreme Court has done, the consent of 
the federal Government, to any enact- 
ment by the states upon the subject of 
prohibition, is absolutely forbidden and 
is a nullity. 

It is silly to say the states are at- 
tempting to nullify the Eighteenth 
Amendment when they fail to pass or 
repeal laws to aid in its enforcement. 
The federal Government, bemg the 
supreme source of all controlling power 
upon this subject, the states are denied 
any original authority over it. It 
would be as well to say that the states 
nullify the postal or revenue or bank- 
ruptcy laws passed by Congress, when 
they fail to pass assisting or support- 
ing acts, and fail to supply in their 
enforcement their full complement of 
police officers. © No doubt the astute 


framers of this Amendment drew it: 


thus, that it might be urged upon the 
states as an argument for accepting 
the Amendment, in order that they 
would lose none of their control over 
the subject. 


Democratic DESPOTISM 


The Amendment Is a Usurpation of 
Power.—Prior to the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the United 
States was a pure federation of inde- 
pendent sovereign states. It regulated 

1 Ill. v. Wabash R.R. 


their mutual relations and their foreign 
affairs as members of a federation. It 
was intended to do those things for the 
states that they, acting separately, 
could not do for themselves. It ex- 
ercised no direct authority over the 
subjects of the different states, except 
as to those things that directly affected 
the federal relations. It was not 
meant that it should. Its field of 
activity, in conception and early 
practice, was different. It was created 
after the states, and by them, to per- 
form certain functions which the 
states were inadequate to accomplish. 
The states were complete sovereigns in 
all domestic affairs. This is the marked 
difference between our federal Govern- 
ment and the federation of German 
states. The latter had the power, and 
they did act through legislation di- 
rectly upon the people of the states in 
their domestic affairs. This, in fact, 
was a centralized, while ours was a 
distributed, power,—the power of the 
community, 

History teaches that no government 
far removed from the people can long 
endure, or endure long free from an 
odious despotism. All tyrannies are 
alike in effect. The despotism of abso- 
lute democracy is just as offensive as 
that of absolute monarchy. 

The revolts of the past were net 
against the form, but against the con- 
duct of government. They sprang 
from the anguish of people deprived of 
freedom, oppressed by burdens of tax- 
ation and enslaved. Stealthily and 
insidiously, their rights were invaded 
by the ruling classes until the burden of 
living was greater than the terror of 
death. The government became so 
destructive of their right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness that the 
people, in the words of the Declaration 
of Independence, exercised “the right 
to alter or to abolish it and to insti- 
tute a new government.” The most 
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usual and intimate relations of life are 
in’ the community, where customs, 
habits of thought and ideals make the 
rules of conduct. Communities differ 
in all those respects quite as much as do 
nations or individuals. 


A RADICAL CHANGE 


So, by this Amendment, we have 
introduced a radical change in the 
organic structure of our federal Gov- 
ernment. We have commissioned it to 
legislate upon the purely local and 
domestic affairs of every community in 
every state of the Union, and have ex- 
pressly denied to them the power all 
communities have been accustomed to 
exercise for more than a century and a 
quarter. We have begun the first 
step towards the centralization of 
political power at Washington, and the 
destruction of the natural right of 
communities to regulate their conduct 
according to their own conceptions of 
propriety. 

The states and the .communities 
within the states are comparatively as 
distant from the seat of the federal 
Government as were the colonies from 
London at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence. It was not the 
distance from the seat of ultimate 
governmental authority, nor the dis- 
like of association, that provoked the 
Declaration of Independence, but the 
local wrongs inflicted by the British 
Government. It can be said as truly 
now, under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act of the fed- 
eral Government, as it was of King 
George: “He has erected a multitude 
of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance” and has forbidden us 
to enact “laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for public good.” 

The conduct of man is governed by 
certain factors, inherent or external, 
non-political and political. We have 


not the time or space to analyze these 
different factors. We may safely as- 
sert, however, that the most potent are 
those which play their part in the ac- 
tive life of the community and are non- 
political in character. Aside from 
those inherent in man, those relating to 
his intercourse with his fellow man in 
close community contact, are the most 
potent in promoting progress in hap- 
piness, prosperity and material welfares. 
Among these are custom, ethics, the 
parental and marital associations, pub- 
lic opinion or community of thought. 

It necessarily follows that commu- 
nity-government is always the best gov- 
ernment for community-people,—one 
which more nearly meets their needs 
and desires than a government far- 
removed from them,—the distant gov- 
ernment being unacquainted with 
their notions and needs of life, unsym-~ 
pathetic with them, and hence arbitrary. 
So, our Fathers, with an appreciative 
understanding of the controlling mo- 
tives of human conduct and learned in 
the experiences of the world, provided 
for and insisted upon local govern- 
ment in all the relations involving 
human conduct. 


Tus CONSTITUTION or 1789 


The Constitution of 1789 expressly 
defined the sovereignty that the states 
and the citizens of the states ceded to 
the federal Government and contained 
a clearly implied reservation of all not 
expressly ceded, which was by later 
amendment (Art. 4) made explicit. I 
used the word “ceded” by the states 
and citizens of the states. Article 1, 
Section 1, uses the word “granted.” 
It says: “All legislative powers herein 
granted.” 

So it must be, in the light of language 
and of history, that the federal Govern- 
ment was founded by cessions, grants 
or conveyances to it by the states and 
the citizens of the states. If a simple 
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contract between sovereign states, the 
right of secession, upon the breach of 
any covenant by one, could not be 
denied; but if a grant or conveyance, 
the things granted or conveyed could 
not be reclaimed by the grantor. It 
was the latter, and hence the Union be- 
came indestructible. 

It being then a grant, it must be 
strictly construed and the grant itself 
contain nothing that was not expressly 
granted. So it was affirmed expressly 
by Article X of the Amendments, 
which was submitted by the first Con- 
gress: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it (the Constitution) 
to the states, are reserved to the states 
‘respectively, or to the people.” These 
first ten amendments were regarded as 
a Bill of Rights, for which Mr. Hamil- 
ton contended there was no necessity, 
because they were clearly implied from 
the text of the Constitution, but they 
were insisted upon in the vote of ratifi- 
cation by many of the states. 

Regarding, then, the federal powers 
as being a conveyance, pro tanto, by the 
states and the citizens of the states and 
limited only to such as were conveyed, 
we then inquire, by what just authority 
could the federal Government in in- 
vitum compel any state to grant or con- 
vey to it any further part of its sover- 
eignty, for the purpose of nullifying the 
system? If it assumed to exercise the 
sovereignty of any state that it does not 
voluntarily grant, is it not a usurper? 
If it undertakes to regulate the domes- 
tic affairs of any state that such state 
has not conceded to it, does it not do so 
by vis major,—by conquest? 


PROVISION OF CONSTITUTION 


But it is said the Constitution pro- 
vides it may be amended (Art.V). It 
is true the Constitution provides it may 
be amended and the manner of making 
the amendments (Art. V}. But does 


this mean that the creature of the 
states and the citizens of the states may 
so amend its powers as to compel its 
creators to give it that which they did 
not cede to it; or that by self-exertion 
it could create powers not inherently 
possessed, and seize from the states and 
the people the added power; or that 
because power is given, the creature 
may seize all the power the creators 
possess? By the same argument, if a 
benevolently-disposed person gives a 
part of his substance for public pur- 
poses, the beneficiary may seize the 
whole. Such an argument would seem 
to be absurd. 

The true construction of the right of 
amendment in Article V, is that the 
amendments must relate to the powers 
and methods of exercising them within 
the grants of the Constitution or in- 
strument of conveyance. We cannot 
refrain from here quoting the argument 
made by the learned lawyer and phil- 
osopher, Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, 
in his valuable treatise on the Constitu- 
tion. He said (p. 160): 

. The Ninth and Tenth Amendments are 
in themselves express fundamental pro- 
visions, fixing immutably the reserved 
rights of the states. If three fourths of 
the states were to undertake to repeal them, 
or to remove them from their place in the 
foundations of the Union, it would be 
equivalent to a revolution. There would 
remain nothing but the dominant force of 
three fourths of the states, and this would 
soon end in a complete consolidation of 
the physical force of the nation, to be 
followed by a different system of govern- 
ment of a despotic character. 

It seems to me, therefore, that, while it 
is within the amending power to change the 
framework of the govérnment in some 
respects, it is not within that power to 
deprive any state, without its own consent, 
of any rights of self-government which it 
did not cede to the United States by the 
Constitution, or which the Constitution 
did not prohibit it from exercising. In 
other words, I think the power of amending 
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the Constitution was intended to apply to 
amendments which would modify the 
mode of carrying into effect the original 
provisions and powers of the Constitution, 
but not to enable three fourths of the 
states to grasp new power at the expense of 
any unwilling state. 


Again he says (p. 163): 


But when the Constitution, as originally 
framed and promulgated, came before the 
people of the several states for adoption 
and ratification, they were not content to 
leave this very important matter (original 
sovereignty of the states) to implication; 
they demanded an express reservation of 
all the powers, which were not to be ceded 
by the people of the several states to the 
federal Government, or which they were 
not to be prohibited from exercising. Ac- 
cordingly, the Tenth Amendment, adopted 
in 1789-91, was made to declare: 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people.” 

By this reservation every state remains 
a self-governing political community in 
respect to its own inhabitants, in every 
relation in which these inhabitants are not, 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
placed under the authority of the federal 
Government. 

It is this mass of rights, privileges, and 
powers, not vested in the federal Govern- 
ment, but retained by the people of each 
state, that constitutes the state’s sover- 
eignty. It follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence from this system, that the people 
of every state in this Union have under 
their entire control every relation of their 
inhabitants that is not under the control of 
the United States by reason of some pro- 
vision in the federal Constitution. With 
the domestic relations of their inhabitants, 
the states can deal as they see fit. 


DISCRIMINATION SHOWN 


The Volstead Act, passed pursuant 
to the Eighteenth Amendment, gives 
the Amendment absurd and discrim- 
inating effect. It assumes that any 
beverage containing more than one- 


half of one per cent of alcohol is intox- 
icating. This is well known to be a 
false assumption. It practically con- 
fiscates all liquor except-that of those 
who were rich enough to accumulate in 
their private cellars sufficient for their 
own. use and the entertainment of their 
friends. If it is right to confiscate any 
liquors, it is just to confiscate all lig- 
uors. To enforce total abstimence 
without discrimination or partiality, 
private as well as merchantable stock 
should fall under the condemnation of 
this moral law. But, for political 
reasons, wealthy persons who were. 
contributing to the “slush-fund”’ of 
the Anti-Saloon League were practi- 
cally exempted from the inhibition of 
the law. It was intended evidently 
only for the poor. 

Every advocate of compulsory vir- 
tue who, since the law went into effect, 
has drunk intoxicating liquors, is a 
moral culprit. Moral delinquency is 
in spirit and not in the letter. 

The law is also an alliance with the 
bootlegger, for he is its direct and 
necessary product; and every one who 
purchases from the bootlegger is his 
accessory, as culpable as the bootlegger, 
although no penalty is imposed upon 
him. 

This law not only discriminates 
between the rich and the poor, between 
the seller and the purchaser of prohib- 
ited liquor, but also it discriminates 
against the agricultural interests, the 
main source of the Government’s in- 
come, as has been demonstrated by 
Senator Broussard, in his address to the 
Senate on February 27, 1923. 

The enforcement of the Volstead 
Act is under the patronage of the 
Anti-Saloon League. The enforcement 
agents are not men of the character or 
type who would be commissioned to 
elevate the moral standard of any 
people. They are sent out into differ- 
ent communities with the Act and 
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= revolvers. They must be “rough- 
necks” to enforce the observance of the 
law. They know but the one object 
and care for no other. 


THE CHURCH 


The crowning disgrace of this law is 
that in the moral sphere, it sets aside 
the authority of the churches and sub- 
stitutes compulsion in its stead. It 
reéstablishes the inquisition of Charles 
and Alva. It seems to have an irre- 
sistible fascination for some preachers. 
Many of them have forsaken the pulpit 
for political places in the Anti-Saloon 
League. They seem to have been 


unable to persuade to repentance in the 
pulpit and to be convinced that the 
only means to redeem humanity is the 
bludgeon. Some one, in commenting 
upon the reign of Constantine, said 
that the bishops then were politicians 
first and then priests. It may be said 
of many of them now. What the 
church now needs most to re-vitalize 


_ Its holy mission is ministry of able, 


learned and consecrated men,—men, 
who will remember always that they 
are not supermen, and that as “‘minis- 
ters of religion” they are called to 


serve, not to master and subdue man- 
kind. 


What’s Wrong With the Eighteenth Amendment? 


By FABIAN FRANKLIN 
Contributing Editor The Independent 


N or about Christmas day, 1922, 
the District Attorney of the 
United States at New York City felt 
moved to issue a statement in which he 
implored the people not to “barter 
their Constitution for a cocktail.” So 
far as I have been able to observe, this 
pathetic appeal found no echo what- 
ever in the bosoms of his stony-hearted 
fellow citizens. If they drank fewer 
cocktails than they had expected to, it 
was not because of any compunctions 
of conscience aroused by the District 
Attorney’s words, but solely because 
the officers of the law, by strenuous 
exertions, made the getting of the cock- 
tails more difficult or the dispensing of 
them more dangerous. 

But District Attorney Hayward’s 
phrase is worth pondering, all the same. 
For, in a very true sense, though not at 
all the sense which he intended, the 
Constitution has been bartered for a 
cocktail. The barter was effected when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was put 
into the Constitution; what has hap- 
pened since is a mere following out of 
what was done then. For then it was 
that the integrity of the Constitution, 
its place in the hearts and minds of the 
people, its hold upon their loyal at- 
tachment, was lowered to the plane of 
dealing with cocktails. 


Our or PLACE In THE NATION'S 
Orcanic Law 


The first thing, then, that is wrong 
with the Eighteenth Amendment is 
that it incorporates into the Constitu- 
tion subject-matter that is utterly out 
of place in the organic law of a great 
nation such as ours. The object of 
such an instrument—not merely of the 


Constitution actually framed by the 
Fathers of our Republic, but of any 
Constitution designed to serve such a 
purpose as that Constitution has 
served—is to place beyond the reach 
of the ordinary processes of legislation 
certain fundamental features of the 
Government, and certain fundamental 
rights of the people. Our own Con- 
stitution undertook to do this, and 
nothing more. It provided a certain 
framework for the federal Government 
which it created; it fixed the limits of 
the power of that Government, as 
distinguished from the state govern- 
ments; and it guaranteed certain 
essentials of liberty and property. It 
said nothing whatever about cocktails; 
and it commanded the kind of respect 
which a true Constitution is capable of 
commanding and which no Constitu- 
tion that undertakes to deal with cock- 
tails can possibly command. 


ABANDONMENT OF Our FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


This, however, though the most 
cardinal vice, is by no means the only 
fundamental wrong of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In addition to being a 
gross and flagrant departure from the 
purposes to which the Constitution of 
any great nation should be devoted, the 
Eighteenth Amendment constitutes an 
outright abandonment of the distinc- 
tive spirit of our American Common- 
wealth. I do not refer to any juristic 
doctrine of state rights, any abstract 


doctrine of state sovereignty. Quite 
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apart from all differences of opinion as 
to those doctrines—in the North as 
well as the South, in the East as well as 
the West—local self-government has 
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been the very heart of American institu- 
tions. The great triuniph of our Re- 
public has lain in the combination of a 
genuine feeling of national unity, with 
an equally genuine feeling of the in- 
dependent power and the independent 
responsiblility of each state, in all those 
matters that are concerned with the 
daily lives and the ordinary interests 
of its citizens. To this combination of 
centralized power, in those matters in 
which centralized power is essential and 
local self-government in all other mat- 
ters, competent thinkers have always 
ascribed the success that has attended 
the great experiment of the American 
Republic. Not only the preservation 
of harmony and good will throughout 
the vast expanse of our diversified 
country, but also the development of 
progress along innumerable lines, has 
been bound up with this wholesome 
absence of a deadening centralization. 
At all this the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a deadly blow. Any future 
extension of centralized power that it 
is reasonable to imagine possible can 
but be a pale reflection of the thing that 
the Eighteenth Amendment has done— 
or at least has undertaken to do. If 
the central Government can dictate to 
the people of New York or Illinois or 
Massachussetts what they shall be 
permitted to eat or drink; if the people 
of New York and Illinois and Mas- 
sachusetts submit to that dictation, and 
grow accustomed, year after year, to 
seeing it enforced upon them by federal 
power, then it is difficult to imagine any 
extreme of governmental centralization 
which they would resent as a curtail- 
ment of their prerogatives or an in- 
vasion of their rights. They might 
fight against the invasion in a given 
instance, on account of their objection 
to the specific thing involved in it; but 
never again can such invasion be re- 
sisted as an innovation. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment, if adhered to and 
5 


enforced, is in essence a complete 
repudiation of the spirit of our federal 
system of self-governing states. 


OFFENCE AGAINST THE FIRST 
PRINCIPLES OF LAWMAKING 


But we have not yet got to the end 
of the wrongness of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, nor anywhere near it. 
Besides violating the spirit and degrad- 
ing the character of the Constitution, 
and besides taking the very life out of 
our federal system of local self-govern- 
ment, it is a flagrant offence against one 
of the first principles of rational law- 
making. No principle of lawmaking 
has been morethoroughly recognized by 
all competent thinkers than the prin- 
ciple that a law regulating the ordinary 
habits of the people should never be 
enacted unless it commands the assent 
not merely of a majority, but of an 
overwhelming majority, of the com- 
munity to which it applies. 

Everybody knows—everybody knew 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted—that in every one of our great 
cities, so far from there being an over- 
whelming majority in favor of prohibi- 
tion, there was a decisive majority 
against it. Everybody knew that the 
like was true in many of the smaller 
cities. ` Everybody knew that there 
were many whole states, great and 
small, in which prohibition could not 
command a majority vote of the people, 
and that there were a number of others 
in which the vote would be nearly 
evenly divided. And these conclu- 
sions, 1f they needed any confirmation, 
were abundantly confirmed in the 
elections of last November. 

In the face of such a situation, it is 
idle to talk of the question whether or 
not a majority of the whole people of 
the United States favored or didj not 
favor thetiEighteenth Amendment. 
Whether a majority favored it or not, 
the Amendment, having been adopted 
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in conformity with the process pre- 
scribed by the Constitution itself, has 
become a valid part of that instrument; 
but on the other hand, whether a major- 
ity favored it or not, the Amendment is 
an outrage upon the first principles of 
rational lawmaking. The only ques- 
tion is whether it was an outrage per- 
petrated by a majority upon a minority 
or an outrage perpetrated by a minor- 
ity upon a majority. The idea that 
51,000,000 people have a right to im- 
pose any regulations they please upon 
49,000,000 is as preposterous as the 
idea that 49,000,000 people have a 
right to do the like to 51,000,000. 

And if such objection holds against 
an ordinary law imposing prohibition 
upon a nation of a hundred million peo- 
ple, something like half of whom are 
opposed to it—a nation composed of 
states and cities having. diverse indi- 
vidualities, diverse tastes, and diverse 
modes of life—how much more strongly 
does it hold against a law which even a 
decisive majority of the whole nation is 
powerless to repeal! The very purpose 
of the Eighteenth Amendment was to 
make impossible all practical thought 
of ever getting rid of. prohibition. 

No matter how ill it might work in 
the great cities, no matter how much it 
might be resented in ten, or twenty, or 
thirty of our states, no matter what a 
majority of Congress after Congress 
might think about its folly or its tyr- 
anny, once it was in the Constitution it 
could not be got out of it so long as 
thirteen of the forty-eight states—thir- 
teen states, however small, however 
remote, however.peculiar in their con- 
ditions—persisted in adhering to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It was upon 
the hopelessness of this prospect that 
' the Anti-Saloon people counted as en- 
suring the acquiescence of all decent 
and law-abiding people in the thing 
which they had put through. Con- 
. fronted with the choice between oppos- 


ing a law which could not be repealed 
and accepting it as a finality, the Anti- 
Saloon League took it for granted that 
good citizens would sink their own con- 
victions and preferences and loyally 
support the law as a matter of patriotic 
duty. 
RESENTMENT AGAINST AN 
UNREPEALABLE Law 


But the trick has not worked that 
way. On the contrary, the more it was 
insisted that the Eighteenth Amend-. 
ment could never be repealed, the more 
it was felt that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was not morally binding on those 
who regarded it as an act of oppression 
and unreason. The one great reason 
why an ordinary law that is oppressive 
and unreasonable commands the re- 
spect, or at least the obedience, of good 
citizens who oppose it is that, if it is as 
bad as they think it, there is a fair 
chance of getting it repealed. But 
this does not hold in the case of a law 
that is placed beyond the reach of 
argument, a law that is impervious to 
attack, however offensive its working. 
The light-hearted contempt with which 
the Eighteenth Amendment is treated 
by millions of good citizens—citizens 
who in other things are as law-abiding 
as anybody—is a phenomenon without 
a parallel in the history of free institu- 
tions. But there is nothing surprising 
about it, for the incorporation of such a 
thing into the organic law of a great 
federal nation is still more utterly un- 
paralleled. In making us a nation of 
lawbreakers, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has done only what, by its very 
nature, it was calculated to do. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 


While this is far from being all of 
what is wrong with the Eighteenth 
Amendment, “’tis enough, ’twill serve.” 
But the question of what we are going 
to do about it is a far more difficult one 
to answer. The only thoroughly right, 
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thing to do about it is to repeal it; and 
the deep and widespread resentment it 
has aroused gives me some hope that 
this will not prove so utterly impossi- 
ble as it once seemed. But in the 
meanwhile—and that will be at best a 
long, long time—the evil situation 
which it has created has to be met; and 
every way of dealing with that situa- 
tion is open to objection. 

Essentially there are, so long as the 
Eighteenth Amendment remains un- 
repealed, only two possible policies 
worth considering. The first is to let 
the Volstead Act stand, and continue 
for an indefinite period the hideous 
régime of bootlegging, corruption of 
officers of the law, illicit home-brewing 
in millions of homes, and contemptu- 
ous defiance of the law by thousands of 
persons of the highest standing in the 
community. 


The second is to repeal the Volstead 


Act, and substitute for it either a wine- 
and-beer law—I mean real beer and 
wine, no2.75 per cent simulacrum—or a 
law leaving it to the several states to 
make their own statutes for the en- 
forcement, or professed enforcement, of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 


I think the second policy—that of 
either mitigating the national law or 
leaving the matter to the states—far 
the better of the two. But it is a 
choice of evils; for in either case the 
Eighteenth Amendment is flouted; in 
the first case by millions of decent 
citizens, in the second case by Congress 
or the state legislatures. 

For the predicament in which the 
nation finds itself, it is idle to blame the 
people who do not supinely bow down 
to a legislative atrocity. The people 
are the same for whom our Constitution 
and our laws have been made during 
four generations of American history; 
the change does not lie in them, but in 
the preposterous enactment to which 
they have been fatuously asked to sub- 
mit without a murmur. 

Ifthe experience shall have impressed 
upon the nation a realization of the 
folly of forgetting that there are limits 
to what laws can successfully under- 
take, and that there are bounds beyond 
which the right of majorities to dictate 
to minorities does not extend, the bit- 
ter lesson we are learning may prove to 
be worth even the frightful price we are 
paying for it. 


Inherent Frailties of Prohibition 
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= IVE us the strong arm of the 

law!” More than eighty years 
ago this cry arose in Maine at a time 
when the intense enthusiasm for per- 
sonal abstinence, which marked the 
‘early “primitive” temperance move- 
ment, had begun to wane. The fever 
heat of moral suasion had spent itself. 
It was given to but a few to sustain a 
permanent hatred of drink as such. 
Among the mass, the old habits of life 
and mode of thought reasserted them- 
selves. The foreshadowed millennium 
faded from view. How could it be 
brought near? Since not by persua- 
sion, then by force. It was a tried 
expedient in many domains of life, but 
novel as a means of promoting tem- 
perance; and so a new commandment 
was invented. If people, argued the 
fathers of prohibition, will not be per- 
suaded by the dictates of their own 
conscience, we must whip them into 
obedience with the strong arm of the 
law. ‘The burning speech which had 
transported entire populations into an 
exceeding zeal for total abstinence was 
gradually hushed by the shrill voices 
of the apostles of suasion by force, if 
one may indulge in the paradox. 


Errecrs OF Uss oF FORCE 


From that time on, ever since the 
adoption of the first prohibition law in 
Maine, the advocates of this form of 
instilling temperance have been busy 
tinkering with liquor laws, piling 
statute upon statute, sharpening penal- 
ties, and seeking the election of officials 
presumed to be favorable to strict en- 
forcement. The story of Maine has 
had its replicas throughout the entire 
Union: in state after state, the preach- 
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ment of temperance as a personal 
virtue has been supplanted by the 
application of the police force as the 
sure means of compelling it. And, in 
the fullness of time, when the futility of 
relying on force had been fully demon- 
strated in the local community or the 
individual state, the professional tem- 
perance hosts united logically and in- 
evitably in’a plea for the invocation 
of federal force. So the Eighteenth 
Amendment was called into being, and 
its possibilities for the employment of 
force were developed to the full in the 
Volstead Act. 

Thus far the most tangible result of 
this latest régime of force, as a means of 
improving public and private morals, 
has been to create a moral chaos, a 
morass, from which it is not apparent 
that we shall emerge without indelible 
stain and contamination. The reason 
for this is most simple, but, like many 
elementary facts, very slow in gaining 
credence: prohibition rests on the fun- 
damentally unsound concept that all 
things finally bend to brute force. The 
long story of mankind gives the un- 
qualified lie to this view. The never- 
ending procession of governments and 
dynasties; which have failed or gone 
under, are foremost witnesses to the 
fallacy, that all things are possible by 
force, even in the domain of political 
government. They failed or disap- 
peared because they recognized no other 
means of securing conformity than 
that symbolized by the sword and the 
prison. When, at the time of the French 
Revolution, it seemed as if the shackles 
of brute force which held all peoples 
would be shattered forever, the very 
protagonists of liberty, equality and 
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brotherhood fell into the same old error: 
Ils croient tout possible à la force, tout 
facile par la force. Even the Terror- 
ists sought a noble end, though by the 
wrong means, and were themselves 
undone by it. The latest great strug- 
gle for supremacy by sheer force is 
fresh in our minds. Its aftermath has 
been a world in desolation, revolt, 
common ruin, and infinite sorrow. 
Since the application of force in the 
domain of political government, as now 
constituted, bears such bitter fruit, why 
should we expect a finer fruition when 
the question is one of regulating the 
conduct of the individual, in order to 
prevent an indulgence which is not nec- 
essarily injurious socially and may not 
be deleterious to him personally? In 
other words, seeing the failure of effort 
to dissuade the multitude from the use 
of intoxicants and to conform to an 
arbitrary standard of personal conduct 
and mode of thought to support it, 
what hope lies in seeking to compel 
obedience by force? The answer is 
echoed on the pages of every news- 
paper: publicly, organized lawlessness 
throughout the land, carrying in its 
hideous train an endless succession of 
crimes and corruption, the impotence of 
the authorities to dam the flood of out- 
lawry; privately, extreme restlessness, 
dissatisfaction and a growing contempt 
for law which more or less unconsciously 
and gradually comes to embrace more 
than prohibition and helps to under- 
mine the foundation of citizenship. 


SERIOUSNESS OF SITUATION 


Lest I be chided for making an over- 
statement, let me quote the following 
extract from a speech by John W. H. 
Crim, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General, recently made before the 
Alumni Association of William and 
Mary College: 

On the Canadian border, on the Mexican 
border, on the Atlantic Ocean, on the Gulf 
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of Mexico, on the Pacific Ocean, a belt 
around the entire United States, we have a 
veritable “No Man’s Land,” where boot- 
legging, graft, piracy, smuggling and murder 
are committed in a degree of deliberately 
and skilfully organized infamy which is 
without parallel in American history. 


This terrible presentment might 
easily have been amplified by reference 
to the less spectacular, but equally 
nefarious results, flowing from the 
illicit manufacture of intoxicants all 
over the United States. The extrem- 
ities to which organized authority has 
been reduced in its battle for enforce- 
ment have received a final emphasis by 
the serious consideration of employing 
the forces of the Navy and Army 
against rum running. Already armed 
conflicts have grown too common to 
excite public consternation. 

The tragedy of the situation is deep- 
ened by the public’s callous indifference 
to a reign of lawlessness which makes 
our country a byword, an object of 
universal sneer and contempt. It 
does not mend matters that secret 
bands such as the Ku Klux Klan, the 
modern Terrorists, undertake to vindi- 
cate prohibition by inflicting punish- 
ment for its infractions, for they merely 
travesty the majesty of the law by 
wrongfully usurping its powers, albeit 
in the name of morality. Comedy 
sometimes marches with tragedy in 
this singular prohibition pageant, as, 
for instance, when the Anti-Saloon 
League of Iowa solemnly votes to 
succour its sister organization in New 
York in doing police duty. Tragi- 
comical, too, are certain aspects of the 
international complications over the 
effort to confiscate the liquor of foreign 
ships, even when intended for crew ra- 
tions, since the sailors need but to step 
ashore to quench their alcoholic thirst 
at a gradually diminishing cost. The 
while other nations afford us a curious 
new definition of passive resistance. 
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STATE DEFIANCE OF THE ACT 
If the resentment against prohibition 


were merely reflected in the crude vio-. 


lations for the sake of profit at any 
cost, one could regard it with less con- 
cern, although we must remember that 
bootlegging would soon become a losing 
game were it not abetted and supported 
by hundreds of thousands of buyers of 
intoxicants, blessed with more or less 
ample pocketbooks who, no doubt, 
would take it ill should their patriotic 
uprightness be questioned. Of far 
greater moment is the protest against 
prohibition registered by legislatures 
of different states. New York has 
repealed the Mullan-Gage law; the 
Pennsylvania legislature has calmly 
refused to vote appropriations for en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act; in one 
house of the Wisconsin legislature, the 
repeal of the state enforcement law was 
passed; in Massachusetts, the voters 
have once, by an overwhelming vote, 
refused to sanction an enforcement act, 
etc., etc. One can readily grant that 
opposition to the use of the police force 
of the state, in order to vindicate a fed- 
eral law, may be motivated by some- 
thing higher. than a personal feeling 
against prohibition, for one can view 
it critically from a purely legalistic 
standpoint. Yet the states just men- 
tioned would probably never have 
taken the stand indicated unless they 
wished to disapprove of prohibition as 
a national policy. 

The constitutional questions in- 
volved and the changes that some 
would like to bring about in the relation 
of the federal Government to the states 
with respect to their exercise of the 
police power are, however, far too 
subtle to interest many non-legal 
minds. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss them at length. But 
in passing I will permit myself the fol- 
lowing quotations from a recent letter 


to the President by the Constitutional 
Liberty League of Massachusetts: 


The Constitution of the United States is 
the “supreme law of the land” in certain 
lines only. There is not now and never has 
been any obligation, legal or moral, on 
the states to legislate in accordance with 
the terms of the Constitution or in pur- 
suance ‘thereof. They cannot legislate 
successfully in contravention of the Consti- 
tution, that is all. 

The courts of the states cannot hear and 
determine cases brought for infractions 
of acts of Congress, or for breach of the 
principles of the Constitution, and the 
United States Courts cannot hear and 
determine cases brought under state laws. 
This has always been true and is as true 
now as it ever was. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has not 
changed the matter. Had it been possible, 
the framers of that Amendment would. not 
have given the states any choice, they 
would have drawn an amendment forcing 
them to pass concurrent laws, and to take 
active part in carrying out all the pro- 
visions of the Amendment. They well 
knew this to be impossible. 

The states are still separate, sovereign ‘ 
entities, to a large extent autonomous, 
though parts of “one indestructible union. ”’ 

It has been alleged that the police officers 
of a state should arrest all violators of the 
Volstead law and bring them to justice in 
the United States Courts. We know of no 
authority for any such claim. 

Failure to enact a concurrent law, and 
opposition to the proposed passage of a 
coneurrent law are harshly characterized as 
“‘nullifications,”” by certain persons who 
do not understand the term. That word 
has no bearing on the situation. 

We do not hear much criticism of the 
various states charging them with ‘‘nulli- 
fication,” because they have not enacted 
statutes in support of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or of the Con- 
gress for not passing the “appropriate 
legislation ” to that end which the Amend- 


ment itself provided for. 


One would hardly suppose that there was 
a more important provision in the whole 
frame of our Government than that which 
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safeguards the principle that race, color or 


previous condition of servitude’ shall not 


abridge the right of suffrage in national 
or state elections. Why do the opponents 
of “nullification” not remedy this situa- 
tion? 


MISDIRECTED Use or Force 


In its essence, therefore, the prevail- 
ing revolt against national prohibition, 
not in its grosser aspects, but partic- 
ularly through a growing disgust with 
the law shared by millions, very many 
of whom do not hesitate to circumvent 
it when it suits their convenience, is a 
protest against misdirected use of 
force. This state of mind is not at all 
incompatible with a ready assent to 
the need of force for the vindication of 
Jaw in general. Nota bene, there is no 
fundamental complaint against re- 
striction; but it is a far ery from regu- 
lated liberty to none at all. 

Another way of putting it is to say 
that the unwillingness to obey the 
Volstead Act to the letter 1s rooted in 
the popular conviction that 1t makes a 
crime of things that are not wrong in 
themselves, but which simply may 
lead to abuse. Thus one inherent 
frailty of national prohibition is that 
it predicates a transformation of per- 
sonal habits and a social mode of life 
upon a fixed application of force, by 
subjecting disobedience to its numer- 
ous “thou shalt nots” to dire penal- 
ties. 


A POLITICAL Issup 


As an inevitable corollary to the 
methods by which the objects of pro- 
hibition were to be attained, and in- 
cidentally because of the implied use 
of force as its main reliance, the law 
has ever been a political issue. ‘The 
party battles that have raged in many 
states over the acceptance of prohibi- 
tion, the enforcement of sumptuary 
legislation and much else are most 
instructive, if now ancient pages in the 


history of political struggles; the 
greater the pity that so little of the 
wisdom they contain is being heeded. 

With its coming in a national form, 
the question of prohibition has become 
the yellow thread in,the tangled skein 
of politics. Both of the major parties 
would no doubt like to break it, but 
its tensile strength is great, and they 
durst not take a stand except as the 
expediency of the hour may dictate. 


CraFrry WorKINGS oF Po.tirics 


As in many a previous local contest, 
it was deliberately sought to prevent 
the submission of the acceptance of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to popu- 
lar vote. The object was plain; it is 
much easier for a determined minority 
to foist its will on a small body of law- 
makers than upon the whole population 
of a state. Of course, there are many 
who contend that the people really had 
a chance to express themselves. Let 
me answer by quoting once more from 
the letter of the Constitutional Liberty 
League to the President: 


Notwithstanding all claims to the con- 
trary, the people have not passed on this 
question yet. There is much evidence that 
the people are far from satisfied with exist- 
ing conditions and that they are becoming 
more and more restive. 


As politics goes, the trick of thwart- 
ing a popular vote on prohibition was 
successful; but has it brought a moral 
victory? One must forever keep in 
the foreground that the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
were to create a new state of public 
morality in which virtue—total absti- 
nence—-would reign supreme, and 
crime, insanity and most poverty be 
banished for all time. 

If a well-conceived government 
rests on the consent of the governed, 
which is approved American doctrine 
of the 100 per cent variety, why should 
it not be the more necessary to secure 
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popular assent to the adoption of a 
governmental policy, which is founded 
upon a disputable concept of right and 
wrong, which postulates for its success 
popular belief in, nay, a hot enthusi- 
asm for, abstinence that have never 
been demonstrated, an unwavering 
willingness to forego personal pre- 
dilections and liberty, and which sub- 
mits to a tyrannical inquisition one’s 
mode of private life? 

Were national prohibition founded 
on immutable ethical principles ac- 
cepted by the great majority of the 
people, we ought to show a good bit of 
moral indignation because our kins- 
men in Manitoba have just declared 
against prohibition as an undesirable 
policy after due trial, and because the 
voters of Ontario have routed the 
party responsible for prohibition in 
that great province. But the action 
of these neighbors has hardly caused 
the most ordinary newspaper com- 
ment. Yet they have rejected what 
we feign to cherish, and we know that 
this move will tend to complicate our 
enforcement difficulties. By the same 
token, we do not popularly accuse 
European nations of moral obliquity 
because they do not think with us on 
prohibition. 

It is childish to seek a parallel be- 
tween the warfare against drink and 
that carried on against crime generally 
and against other forms of anti-social 
conduct. All civilized nations are 
governed by the same principles in 
combating crime. It is part of the 
reason why they are called civilized; 
but we stand in solitary isolation in 
outlawing drink as a crime in the wid- 
est sense of the word. And this very 
isolation of the national point of view 
which, moreover, has only become in- 
carnate in a fanatical minority, makes 
it the more imperative that popular 
assent should be given to and should 
sustain all prohibitive regulations, 
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But polities wills it not so. Those 
who engineered the Eighteenth 
Amendment victoriously through its 
different stages, played politics hard 
and fast; they knew and used every 
trick of cajolery and compulsion prac- 
ticed by the craft. Nothing is easier 
than to vaunt the existence of an irre- 
sistible herd sentiment, however basely 
it is veneered, when the issue is placed 
on moral grounds, and to make poli- 
ticians bow to it. Under the whip 
and spur of fear of political annihila- 
tion, the most recalcitrant lawmaker 
can be made wonderfully pliant. The 
history of the Volstead Act made 
that clear, and the same play of purely 
political forces in miniature has since 
been reflected in every state fight 
over enforcement legislation. 


BECOMES A NATIONAL Issuz 


Now the stage is being set once 
more for a fight over national prohibi- 
tion, a football match on the gridiron 
of the Union. The preliminary ma- 
noeuvers have already begun; there 
are loud trumpetings from the camps 
of the opposing teams, but the fight 
is not yet on. Not belonging even 
to the lowly order of the politicanti, 
I shall not venture to say how the 
contestants will line up. It is less 
hazardous to guess how the issue will 
be shaped: There will be highfalutin 
avowals of standing for law and 
order, “squarely behind the Consti- 
tution,” etc. Perhaps the political 
bacon can be saved by promising a 
strict enforcement of the law and 
leaving more awkward questions to 
the dictates of expediency for the 
future. 

The moral confusion which exists in 
regard to the whole question of enforce- 
ment, I shall consider later on. Here 
be it noted that the party declaring 
most fervently against changes in ex- 
isting legislation, or at least against 
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liberalizg the Volstead Act, will 
receive the unqualified endorsement of 
the Anti-Saloon League and—the boot- 
leggers! These two have been bed- 
fellows before in many a state under 
prohibition. We shall probably repeat 
the recent experience of Sweden where, 
at the last elections, small coast towns, 
themselves properly “dry” officially, 
but most profitably engaged in rum 
running, gave large majorities for na- 
tional prohibition. 

Since its inception, an inherent 
weakness of national prohibition has 
been that a “moral issue” has been 
tainted and befuddled by party poli- 
tics. Political expediency has tar- 
nished the status of enforcement ever 
since the Volstead Act became law. In 
other words, if an overwhelming public 
mandate existed in favor of national 
prohibition à la Volstead, the question 
of enforcement would not be a factor 
in party politics. A noisy “wet” trade 
minority might try to revive it as such, 
but its machinations would certainly 
not instill political fear. 


TEMPTATION OF Easy Money 


A third inherent frailty of national 
prohibition is that it is based on a false 
psychology. To begin with, it ignores 
certain evident frailties of human 
nature. Acquisitiveness, vulgarly 
called greed for money, characterizes 
most men. “Easy money” and ways 
of obtaining it are the main spring of 
human thought and activity, much as 
we may dislike to confess it. Now 
bootlegging, rum running, moonshin- 
ing, or by what other unpleasing name 
the traffic should be called, provide an 
astonishingly easy means of making 
money in abundance with comparative 
safety. The man who runs a still or 
peddles liquor, especially in the poor 
quarters, takes a large chance. In 
like manner, the rum runner, whether 
on land or at sea, may assume a des- 


perate risk, though, evidently, the 
group behind him may operate without 
great personal exposure; and since his 
occupation grows apace, as witness the 
decline in liquor “quotations,” the 
probability is that for one who gets 
caught, a multitude goes scot free. The 
bootlegger in ordinary, who solicits 
orders, appears to ply his trade un- 
molested, for he constantly visits the 
best office buildings in our large cities. 
Bootlegging may simply be an avoca- 
tion with him, the rest of his time being 
spent perhaps’ as an employe of some 
staid office or reputable shop. 

It will hardly be contended that the 
greed instinct can be suppressed by the 
multiplication of enforcement agencies. 
Even if one could quintuple the present 
machinery, it would be impossible to 
visualize a complete enforcement, for 
that would mean safeguarding against 
the potential still in an untold number 
of homes. I believe it was one of the 
chiefs of the enforcement bureau who 
recently said that “the home still is the 
worst enemy of prohibition.” For 
experience has taught him, as it should 
have taught the rest of us, that the 
home still flourishes in proportion to 
the drying up of outside sources of 
supply. Spectacular seizure of rum- 
laden ships and the stopping of many a 
point of leakage on our long borders do 
not necessarily presage the actual 
coming of a permanent drouth. 

Alas, it is not only the conscience- 
less bootlegger who succumbs to the 
temptation of easy money. It fre- 
quently overmasters the very men 
charged with suppressing him. The 
dismissals from the service have too 
often told the story. There may be a 
“roll of honor,” as the Anti-Saloon 
League put it in publishing a list of 
federal agents who have lost their lives 
in fighting the bootleggers. A possible 
roll of dishonor was not mentioned. If 
the bribegiver in these instances be 
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even more despicable than the bribe- 
taker, the point here is merely that 
both succumb to a universal tempta- 
tion, which we may rail at as a human 
weakness, but must take account of if 
legislating wisely. It is no defence of 
the former legalized traffic to say that 
under it the same temptation to make 
cheap money by illicit selling was 
-negligible, also because the smuggler 
and home-brewer could not compete 
with the regular producer. 


Or THE EARTH EARTHY 


Another human element which pro- 
hibitive laws do not reckon with is the 
common appetite for stimulants. It 
may be a craving fed by constant in- 
dulgence, a constitutional weakness for 
any nerve excitant, or merely the knowl- 
edge of the pleasure of alcoholic stim- 
ulation. ‘Then there is a temptation of 
the forbidden which is no unimportant 
factor. But why heap up evidence 
that the liquor vendor finds ever-ready 
customers. ‘Their excessive number is 
sufficient proof. 

Inasmuch as prohibition assumes that 
greed for money and the appetite for 
stimulants will yield to force, it is based 
on a false understanding of human 
nature, or assumes that it can be made 
over by legislative fiat. And may one 
not go a bit farther and say that pro- 
hibition makes a psychological mistake 
in singling out a solitary human in- 
clination and treats not only an abuse 
of it, but also its rational indulgence, as 
a vice which can be eradicated by law? 
The answer seems to lie in the facile 
_ forgiveness extended by the general 
public to violations of prohibition. 

It is simply unthinkable that the 
temptation to make money by boot- 
legging would cease, could smuggling 
or intoxicants from foreign countries 
be stopped. For so long as the fruits of 
the orchard, the grain and roots of the 
fields remain, the distiller and home- 


brewer have an inexhaustible supply of 
the raw material for producing alcohol. 
It is a matter of common notoriety that 
we are becoming a nation of adepts in 
making intoxicants. As proof oneneed 
only cite the tremendous increase in the 
price of raisins, grapes, and apples since 
the advent of prohibition. Thus we 
may add to the score of inherent frailties 
of national prohibition by saying that 
it ignores plain economic fact. 


CRIME AND Its FOLLOWERS STILL 
ABROAD 


Of far greater import is the confusion 
of moral values which appears to be in- 
separable from attempts to vindicate 
prohibition by force. In the eagerness 
to suppress a lesser evil, we are obliged 
to tolerate and to suffer from greater 
evils. If this seems to be a pretty 
fundamental accusation, let me hasten 
to justify it. 

On the credit side, national prohibi- 
tion has scored heavily by abolishing 
the open saloon. Leaving aside for the 
moment how much this means in terms 
of actual sobriety, savings of money, 
and of public morals, it is a momentous - 
achievement to have convinced the 
country at large that the saloon no 
longer is a social necessity, and that the 
influence for which it has stood was 
uniformly bad. But when we weigh 
other less tangible gains from prohibi- 
tion, how do they balance? 

The once radiant dreams that crime, 
insanity, much poverty and disease 
would vanish with the advance of pro- 
hibition, have not materialized, and in 
the nature of things could not. 

The abuse of drink may be the con- 
comitant of much misconduct and 
social maladjustments of various kinds; 
but the commonly assumed causal re- 
lation between them is either non- 
extant or of minor consequence. If 
one were to apply the ordinary prohibi- 
tion measurement to the ills just men- 
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tioned, one of two conclusions would be 
irresistible: either drink is not the factor 
in human misconduct and misery 
generally supposed, or prohibition as 
exemplified in the United States has 
failed of its primary objects. For 
crime in its most terrible aspects is still 
as rampant as ever; the sad procession 
that wends its way to institutions for 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
sick or the helpless, gives no sign of 
diminishing; and poverty still stalks 
abroad. ' 


How Mocs Sratistics REALLY TELL 


Why mass a tedious array of statis- 
tics in proof of negation since they can- 
not clarify the situation? We know 
that figures of consumption provide a 
means of gauging public sobriety. 
Obviously, under national prohibition, 
one cannot even guess at the per capita 
consumption of moonshine, or home- 
brew, and of smuggled goods. Statis- 
tics of arrests for intoxication tell little, 
since the seller of illicit wares certainly 
does not court investigation; and a man 
who abuses his own brew does not go 
out on the streets to proclaim it. On 
the other hand, the police records show 
in many places that arrests for drunk- 
enness are steadily climbing upward in 
many places, which is at least an alarm- 
ing symptom. 

The only social ailment which seems 
on the surface to lend itself to statis- 
tical scrutiny, is that of insanity. Ap- 
parently, the proportion of cases of 
alcohol insanity among first admission 
to hospitals shows a cheering decline. 
But may we safely count on its con- 
tinuation? The old roundes type of 
alcoholics seemed to have disappeared. 
It largely went under the Great War 
even in the drunk-ridden countries of 
Europe. 

With us the distressing fact appears 
to be that those who now receive treat- 
ment for alcoholism are predominantly 


young men. Many of them die, others 
become acutely deranged, and, in 
general, conditions betoken a large 
crop of alcoholic insanity cases which 
the future will harvest. And out of 
the ranks of the now incipient drinkers, 
we shall probably see the hobo and pan- 
handler emerge as of old. Their race 
shows unmistakable signs of rejuvena- 
tion in spite of prohibition. 

There is not even a slight comfort in 
the tabulations purporting to testify 
that applications for poor relief, par- 
ticularly as provided by private or- 
ganizations, are rapidly diminishing. 
Why should they not decline? Em- 
ployment has steadily improved for 
nearly two years; immigration is com- 
paratively negligible; the Govern- 
ment is annually spending hundreds of 
millions for the benefit of ex-service 
men and their dependents, to which 
must be added the generous largesse ` 
of states and municipalities. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that the 
pressure on private benevolence should 
have grown less acute. It is equally 
natural that the analysts of relief 
statistics should trace so little dis- 
tress to drink, for, believing as no 
doubt most of them do, that prohibi- 
tion has been the greatest benefactor 
of the poor, they are not prone to con- 
sider its failures, while formerly in- 
temperance was to them such a plausi- 
ble and self-evident cause of poverty. 

That there on the whole has been 
less drinking under national prohibi- 
tion is not greatly in point. The 
country is now, plainly speaking, on a 
whisky basis which does not make 
for sobriety. For years prior to pro- 
hibition a distinct trend toward greater 
moderation was visible throughout the 
United States. It is instructive that 
this trend has been decidedly marked 
both in France and England since the 
Great War, as official returns show; 
and there is no indication that it is 
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attributable solely to a decreased pur- 
chasing power. 


LAWLESSNESS VERY GENERAL 


But conceding that I have drawn 
the picture too darkly, and that I am 
incapable of evaluating the blessings 
that have appeared since the abolition 
of the saloon; at what cost have the 
supposed gains been bought? The 
whole country reverberates with an 
ever growing demand for the restitu- 
tion of law and order. Much of it 
is platitudinous preachment, without 
other substance than that inhering in 
most political rallying cries. Yet who 
can hide all alarm over the present 
reign of lawlessness? It obtrudes on 
every side and in every guise. There 
is no evidence that we as a people 
have of a sudden become criminally 
inclined. The apparent lawlessness is 
rather the symptom of psychological 
condition; it is an indication of a 
revolt against artificial restraints and 
regulations, according to which we 
are compelled to fashion the pattern 
of our lives. 

The commonest, often brutal, and 
the most brazen defiance of law is 
directed against prohibition. But the 
stories of murderous sale of poisonous 
liquor, rum piracy, spectacular gun 
fights with revenue agents, etc., are 
not the whole tale. A much less showy 
defiance of law and much more in- 
sidious in its effects, is the evidence 
which crops out in the refusal of grand 
juries to indict and of petty juries to 
convict, and which finds its largest ex- 
pression in the wholesale violations of 
prohibition, both in its letter and its 
spirit, by untold numbers who will 
not altogether be denied thei drink. 
They abound among the well-placed 
and among the poor. When not long 
ago a certain governor of a state, at a 
gathering of club women, asked those 
of his hearers to arise who had to admit 


of violations of the Volstead Act by 
themselves or their families and other 
belongings, he mustered ə goodly 
majority. Could. the experiment be 
repeated in any representative gather- 
ing of men, including officials of gov- 
ernment, high exponents of the pro- 
fessions and of business affairs, how 
many thmk you would be found 
blameless? The very thought savors 
of the grotesque. 


DISREGARD or Att Law Foititows 


But from direct participation in or 
connivance at violations of prohibition, 
it is not such a very far step to the 
thought: in case of need, what are 
the law and the Constitution among 
friends? The essence of the situa- 
tion is that the daily spectacle of 
a mighty government, embattled to 
uphold a law by greater force of men 
and money than has ever been put 
behind any other piece of social 
legislation, and doing it rather in- 
effectually, instils a subtle poison of 
disgust and contempt for law enforce- 
ment generally, which is subversive of 
all law and order. 

The root of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the public has not given 
direct assent to national prohibition 
and does not believe in making the 
suppression of a single human appe- 
tite, which is capable of being held 
within harmless restraint, the supreme 
test of morality and virtue. Men 
have grown resentful against prohibi- 
tion, not merely for the inconvenience 
or deprivation it imposes on them 
personally, but because they sense 
how it confounds moral values. Im- 
placable hatred of drink per se does not 
of necessity spell the highest moral 
rectitude. There is much wisdom in 
the ancient saying, “Who hates vices, 
hates mankind.” A mild modern exe- 
gesis of it is that without a tolerant 
consideration for the frailties to which 
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‘we all are heirs, there can be no love 
of one’s fellows. 

The spectre of lawlessness on a 
closer view is thus a far more terrifying 
spectre than the most fervent pleaders 
for law and order picture it. How 
shall this ghost that haunts the dreams 
both of the governors and the gov- 
erned be laid: by more force, and 
through strengthening it by every 
means at the command of force? 
Men filled with resentment and the 
spirit of revolt cannot successfully be 
compelled to goose-step in the name 
of morality. Do we really need a new 
campaign of education? The Anti- 
Saloon League seems to think so, for 
it is reported that it intends to spend 
more than two million dollars during 
1924—in a campaign of political edu- 
cation, as it were. A slight reflection 
on this not unexpected tiding leads one 
to the observation that the menacing 
disgruntlement with prohibition is also 
an emphatic protest against political 
domination by an unregulated and 
fanatical band of paid reformers. In 
passing it deserves notice that this 
same band does not wish to insist that 
either of the major party insert a 
special plank on prohibition when 
building the next platform. This is 
considerate. Think how it would 
caricature the present state of en- 
forcement. 


A Way OUT 


There is a way out of this painful, 
humiliating, besmirching and dan- 
gerous situation. Our President point- 
ed it in a speech discussing law enforce- 
ment. Organized society is success- 
ful, he said, “In proportion as laws 
are wise, as they represent deliberate 
and intelligent public opinion and as 
they are obeyed.” 

In applying the President’s remark 
to our present predicament, what can 
be done? A first step should be to 
ascertain whether a popular endorse- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
will be given. This has never been 
properly tested. Therefore, there is 
reasonableness, there is practical wis- 
dom, there is the greatest urgency in 
the plea of the Constitutional Liberty 
League of Massachusetts for a popular 
referendum on prohibition. To decry 
this plea is stupid, to deny it, perilous, 
and to denounce it with belittlement 
of its spokesmen, immoral. 

When this just plea is made to pre- 
vail, the next safe step will announce 
itself. In governing ordinary human 
relationships, it is a happy procedure 
always to remove them from the dom- 
ination of men who, like the Bourbons 
of old, “retire to their ivory tower, 
wrapping themselves up in their noth- 
ingness, inaccessible to life.” 


AUTHOR’ s Nore: For full confirmation of the inherent frailties of national prohibition, see articles 
in the New York Times, July and August, 1928, by Roy A. Haynes, U. S. Prohibition Commissioner. 


State Rights and Prohibition 
By Henry W. Jessup, LL.B., J.D. : ) 


N the last analysis, the validity of 

all laws must be measured by the 
respect which they compel. Lincoln, 
in his Inaugural Address, referred to the 
belief by one section of our country 
that slavery was right, while the other 
believed it was wrong. He goes on: 
“The fugitive slave clause of the Con- 
stitution (is) as well en- 
forced, perhaps, as any law can ever 
be in a community where the moral 
sense of the people imperfectly supports 
the law itself.” Laws which are 
penal derive respect from the efficiency 
with which they are enforced. Laws 
attended with penalties, which are 
based upon moral law, command 
respect to the extent that they are 
reasonable and within the rightful 
domain of the powers of the legisla- 
ture enacting them. 

In a democracy, whether conscious 
of the legal distinction or not, citizens 
do realize a difference between those 
laws that prohibit acts that are malum 
an se and those which are mala prohi- 


bita; that is to say, the conscience of | 


every citizen recognizes the validity of 
laws prohibitmg acts or conduct which 
are inherently wrong, yet if he does not 
believe the prohibited act to be in- 
herently wrong, one may readily 
imagine the citizen weighing the rela- 
tive advantage and disadvantage of 
obedience. 

Believing as he did that slavery was 
wrong, Lincoln, while, before Rebellion, 
he carried out his promise to enforce 
the Constitution, yet at the first op- 
portunity he asserted the right to deal 
with slaves of rebels considered as 
property, and so capable of confisca- 
tion, only to follow this by declaring 
_ them free, in spite of the constitu- 


tional protection afforded fugitive slave 
owners. 

And how many Christian citizens of 
that day, in spite of the law, worked in 
the Underground Railway- to help 
fugitive slaves to freedom. They were 
abused and criticised, as the papers of 
that day clearly reveal. One “sta- 
tion” was at Montrose, Pa., where my 
grandfather lived—and some of the 
fugitives stayed there under the pro- 
tection of Christian people, who vio- 
lated the Constitution and thus were 
guilty of lawbreaking. 

Again J have known persons, of the - 
highest social, moral and church stand- 
ing, to fail to declare, on a return to 
this country, articles which they had 
purchased abroad and to deliberately 
weigh the chances of detection and the 
chances of escape with a fine in case of 
detection, preferring the pleasure of 
satisfaction in the few dollars saved, 
by what after all is technically as 
much smuggling as is the bringing of 
opium in through Canada, or as is the - 
work of the rum runners of today. 
Do they lose caste? 


RIGHTEUL DEVELOPMENT OF STATE 
AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


On the other hand, the right of a 
particular legislature, whether it be 
state or federal, to deal with the sub- 
ject of a particular law, is also a de- 
termining factor in the respect which 
should be paid to such law. This is 
probably more definitely clear in the 
mind of one trained m the study of our 
system of jurisprudence and the his- 
tory of governmental institutions than 
in the mind of the ordinary layman. 
Hence it is the function of lawyers, 
even at the risk of misunderstanding 
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and abuse, if they are sincerely de- 
voted to the rightful development of 
our system of state and federal Gov- 
ernment, to keep this distinction clear 
before the minds of the people, even 
at the risk of painful iteration, or 
abuse. . 

For, with our Government founded 
on a balance of powers, delegated or 
reserved, between the states and the 
nation, it was never the original pur- 
pose to give the federal Government 
the power to regulate or control the 
domestic affairs of citizens im the 
states. Sumptuary laws are out of 
their proper domain, however regular 
their genesis, and however imposing the 
majority by which they are enacted. 


- Acruat Merit DETERMINING Factor 


For majorities are not always right. 
Take the settlement of the slavery 
issue. The people of the United 
States were morally right on the prop- 
osition that slavery was wrong. ‘This 
fact justified the war that was fought 
to maintain that proposition, how- 
ever at first it may have been dis- 
guised; but it has not always been 
clear whether they were right after 
the war in the measures taken, as they 
believed, for the purpose of settling 
the issues that grew out of the abolition 
of slavery. To give to the freed men 
rights of citizenship and of franchise, 
seemed to be, at the time, the way to 
settle the question of his rights as a 
man in a free country, and solemnly 
and in due course, using the machinery 
set forth in the Constitution, amend- 
ments were adopted carrying out that 
policy. 

But there are today regions of this 
country, and they are regions in which 
respect for the Eighteenth Amendment 
is demanded on the grounds of moral- 
ity, good citizenship and respect for 
government, where these prior amend- 
ments are dead letters, where they are 


nullified, where the negro, thought to 
be a free man, is denied those rights 
which he had supposed these amend- 
ments had guaranteed him from the 
moment of their going into operation. 
This fact in and of itself, whatever its 
other implications may be, justifies 
the observation that, even in a democ- 
racy with a written constitution, the 
effectiveness of legislative enactments 
depends after all on their inherent 
right and reasonableness. The con- 
science of the North has not appar- 
ently been greatly aroused by nullifi- 
cation of these rights affecting the 
freedom of the negro im the South. 
Certainly nothing is bemg done about 
it. 

Our Chief Executive, when announc- 
ing that the United States Government 
was going to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, because it was law, was 
silent and did nothing in respect to the 
earlier amendment. Does one amend- 
ment differ from another amendment 
in sacro sanctitude? Passing to this 
question of prohibition, from the 
standpoint of legislation, we find simi- 


larly that, owing to the curse of alco- 


holism, the vice of mtemperance, the 
failure of effective prohibition in local- 
ities where, under local option the 
efforts of those who believed in pro- 
hibition were rendered nugatory by 


the absence of codperation by the fed- 


eral Government, public opmion was 
aroused to the point of demanding 
that the federal Government pro- 
hibit not only liquor traffic but the 
actual personal consumption of intox- 
icating beverages; and the Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted and, as has 
been held by the Supreme Court, 
it was duly made a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The contention is that this was no 
proper function of our federal Govern- 
ment. It marked a new departure in 
experimentation, and may lead to a 
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complete change in the relation of cit- 
izens of the states to the federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress undertook to legislate 
at the foot of the Amendment and, be 
it said with all deference, it went be- 
yond the spirit of the Amendment as 
embodied in its text. It fixed an arbi- 
trary, and therefore inexact, percentage 
in defining whatis “intoxicating” liquor. 
Then, by permitting bureaucratic reg- 
ulation, it went still further wrong. 

This attempt in some respects, e.g., 
in the case of denial to physicians of a 
right mherent in the very nature of 
their profession to prescribe as they 
might individually be advised for their 
patients, has been declared void by the 
courts. An elaborate machinery was 
set up for the purpose of enforcing 
this prohibitory measure and subordi- 
nate agents of Government were given 
powers to construe, apply and enforce 
the Act, which powers have been arbi- 
trarily and not always honestly exer- 
cised. 

With the abuses in the operation of 
this machinery the public in the United 
States has become reasonably familiar. 
Every lawyer can quote instances of 
honest and honorable clients having a 
right, recognized after due inquiry and 
decision, to the use of alcohol in manu- 
facturing, beld up by corrupt federal 
agents, refused mspection and permit 
and finally informed that a favorable 
annual report necessary to the re- 
newal of their license will cost so much. 

Even the better class of prohibi- 
tionists felt outraged when Volstead 
agents undertook to search the per- 
sons of people in trains or in cars on 
mere suspicion and without warrant. 
Agent after agent has been removed 
and replaced in the attempt to secure 
an absolutely honest administration 
of the prohibition measure. 

Is it unfair to assume that one reason 
why there is and must always be diff- 
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culty in the administration of such a 
measure by the federal Government is 
that there is a very widespread con- 
viction that the whole matter is one 
in which the federal Government has, 
no right, within the underlying theory 
of our republic, to mterfere? 


THE PITFALL OF A SUMPTUARY LAW 


I listened to a debate in which Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
for this prohibition activity, was asked 
the question whether he would con- 
sent to or approve of a resettlement of 
this question, giving to each state, or 
rather yielding to each state, its right 
locally to adopt prohibition of the 
sale or consumption of liquor within 


its bounds and leave to the federal 


Government, under its right to con- 
trol mterstate commerce, the right to 
regulate, prohibit or tax to the limit, 
the transportation into any such state 
having a prohibition law, of any article 
fallmg within the category of mtoxi- 
cating liquors as defined by the law of 
that state. He said he would not 
approve such a plan. His contention 
was that it had been in effect tried and 


‘had failed. His intolerance is almost 


as arrogant as that of Mr. Anderson. 
He did not’ take into consideration 
the fact that the rights of the federal 
Government, in that respect, had not 
been made clear at that time and that, 
on the other hand, there was not made 
available such a machinery of law 
enforcement as has now been evoked 
in aid of a measure violating the con- 
victions of many law-abiding citizens, 
that the federal Government is trying 
to deal with questions that are not 
properly within its regulatory powers. 
Had the money and men, employed 
under the Volstead Act, been made 
available under the “original package” 
law, we would’ have had ideal local 
option. Unless we are to abandon all 
question of the rights of the states, 
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within their own jurisdiction, to deal 
with their citizens, and regulate, if need 
be, their domestic affairs, and unless we 
are frankly ready to become a nation 
rather than a republic consisting of 
independent states, we must realize 
that if the federal Government has the 
right to make a sumptuary law of any 
description, it will have a right to make 
sumptuary laws of every description. 
Why may it not say what we shall eat, 
as well as what we shall drink, or where- 
withal we shall be clothed? 


Lut THE Law Bu REPEALED 


I ventured to express my views with 
regard to the attitude of many good 
Christian people in The Outlook of 
May 16, which attitude I character- 
ized as unreasonable and pharisaical 
in so far as they criticised as unchris- 
tian the attempt by men having some 
knowledge of our system of govern- 
ment and who were thus disturbed as 
to the tendency of this growth of federal 
interference in the private life of the 
citizen to secure a reéxamination of 
the question and who were working 
to secure some amendment or mod- 
ification of the law by Congress. I 
received letters of commendation, to 
be sure, from all parts of the country, 
but an equal number from this country 
and abroad characterized me as a friend 
of the saloon, and as ignorant of the 
curse of intemperance. They were filled 
some of them with the grossest abuse, 
and in some cases, called down outra- 
geous curses upon my devoted head; 
emphasizing, however, the unreason of 
their mental attitude and their entire 
misconception of the purpose of the 
article. 

On moral grounds it is my con- 
tention that prohibition does not 
develop character. Self-control and 
temperance is the teaching of the 
Bible as to matters that are not malum 
in se. Being personally constrained 
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under an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Į am in 
obedience to the law, but am horrified 
at the attitude of many persons of far 
better standing and repute than my- 
self who are prosecuting the search 
for “reliable bootleggers” and who 
keep their private stock undiminished 
though constantly consumed. Why 
have I not the right and why am I not 
under the moral duty of using all in- 
fluence I possess to secure a modifica- 
tion of a statute, which I believe to be 
in derogation of the rights of the citi- 
zens of the states and try to put this 
question of temperance on the right 
basis? 

A most illuminating article on the 
futility of prohibition appeared in the 
New York Medical Journal, showing the 
increase in alcoholism, from hospital 
records, since 1920. Let the law as it 
now stands be repealed, leave to the 
states the exercise of the right, under 
principles of local option and of state’s 
rights, to pass measures of prohibition, 
to define what is “intoxicating,” or to 
tax or otherwise regulate the use or con- 
sumption of alcohol. Let the federal 
Government tax to the blue sky limit 
the importation of intoxicating liquors 
into the United States and let it enforce, 
by penal machinery and penalty, the 
violation of the sanctity of any state 
adopting prohibition against the inter- 
state, transportation of the forbidden 
commodities. Under its conceded pow- 
ers let it control and punish the poi-- 
soners who make and distribute wood 
alcohol liquors. Thus may the states 
codperate and the citizen of any given 
state, having done his duty as he saw 
it, in permitting the adoption of the 
local statutes by his representatives in 
the state, legislature, would be deprived 
of this feeling that the Volstead Act, 
operating on his personal rights, was an 
act of a government that had no right 
to interfere in those personal rights. 
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In CONCLUSION 


To sum up: (1) A statute of per- 
manent validity must appeal to the 
citizen as being reasonable; as relating 
to a-‘matter within the power of the 
legislature to regulate; and it must 
be enforced honestly and. by honest 
men. 

(2) The federal Government should 
not interfere in regulating the personal 
domestic habits or liberties of citizens 
of the states. 

(3) The original statement of the 
powers of the national Government 
ought to limit the operation of any 
subsequent amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and restrict them in their 
enforcement. 


(4) The failure to enact concurrent 
regulations, or the actual repeal of 
legislation previously enacted by any 
particular state, is a matter of moral 
interest in this sense only: that the 
concurrent powers given to the states 
to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
are permissiwe. The states cannot be 
compelled by’ the Government to 
adopt any particular statute, so that 
they remain in this respect as in any 
other respect over which they have 
power to legislate, free in every par- 
ticular. Prohibition does not prohibit. 
The harsher enforcement measures 
become, the sooner will the issue come 
to a head. The great American rule 
is not so much to settle a question as 
to “Settle it Right.” | 


‘The Non-Effectiveness of the Volstead Act’’’ 


By Senator WALTER E. EDGE 
Former Governor of New Jersey, 1917-20 


HREE and a half years ago, fol- 

lowing the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth, better known as the Prohibition, 
Amendment, Congress passed the now- 
famous Volstead Act. 

I was a member of that Congress. 

I opposed its adoption. May I ven- 
ture the conviction that three and a 
half years’ experience under the pro- 
visions of the Act has not altered my 
mind? May I modestly observe rather 
it has confirmed my judgment of that 
time? 

I am here tonight to discuss the 
failure of that Act; not the wisdom of 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. On the latter subject, of course, 
possible arguments are almost without 
limit. 

Let us not confuse the two things. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is now 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States. It is a mandate from 
the people of the country and our first 
duty is to make every effort to have it 
enforced. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment prohibits the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating bev- 
erages. The language is plain and 
cannot be misunderstood. 

On the other hand, the Volstead Act 
is an act of Congress subject to amend- 
ment and change as a majority of Con- 
gress elects. It was passed for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. It 
provides, among many other things, 
that no beverage shall be legal that 
contains over one half of one per cent 
of alcohol. In other words, it arbi- 


1 Speech of Senator Walter E.. Edge, in his 
discussion with former Assemblyman George A. 
Hobart, April 24, 1923. 
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trarily infers that beverages of over 
this percentage are intoxicating. 


PRESENT SITUATION WORSE 


Of course, we all appreciate the in- 
tent of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
with the subsequent passage of the 
Volstead Act, was to overcome the 
recognized harmful effect of intoxica- 
tion. The object was a laudable one, 
and beneficial results might have been 
obtained if the Constitution had been 
interpreted in a fair and equitable 
manner. However, because of this 
unjust regulatory measure, entirely 
contrary to constitutional mandate, 
and the consequent subterfuges em- 
ployed to evade the law, the present 
situation is developing as harmful 
effects as existed in the old days. 
Worse, in fact, because it is combining 
with intoxication alcohol poisoning in 
its worse form and encouraging a gen- 
eral contempt for all law that is threat- 
ening the very foundations of our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Relief cannot be obtained through 
railing at or berating the Constitution. 
That is not my intention. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment should be enforced. 
How to make it effective is our problem. 
To blindly insist on impossibilities is 
not only poor statesmanship, but stub- 
born inconsistency. ; 

I am not opposed to law enforcement. 
On the contrary, I am endeavoring to 
make it possible. In seeking relief we 
are not violating the Constitution. I 
contend that term better fits those who 
insist that the Volstead Act is war- 
ranted by either the terms or the spirit 
of the Constitution. 

The admitted failure, however, to 
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enforce the Volstead Act has developed 
a general contempt and lack of respect 
for law and order which demands the 
serious attention of those in authority. 
All who refuse to try to find a remedy 
must now divide responsibility with 
. the bootlegger, who today is the strong- 
est.and most strenuous opponent of 
improved conditions. Sincere citizens 
in all walks of life should abandon the 
growing evil of hypocrisy and come for- 
ward with their honest views. It is in- 
defensible to condone the present condi- 
tions and no real friend of temperance 
will do so.° 

Many representatives of the Anti- 
Saloon League seem to feel they cannot 
make an effective argument unless they 
preface their position by deliberate 
misrepresentation or personal abuse. 
‘I congratulate Mr. Hobart for not 
adopting that policy. The main oc- 
cupation of some of those who are 
retained professionally to insist that the 
Volstead Act is a sacred instrument is 
to conduct a campaign of personalities 
and accusations. All who disagree 
with them are rumhounds, brewers’ 
agents, or worse. Recently, however, 
these paid representatives of the “non- 
political”? Anti-Saloon League have 
been kept rather busy defending their 
own activities and in some cases have 
presented rather pathetic figures when 
it has been demonstrated to a shocked 
world that all the virtue is not theirs. 


A SINCERE ENDEAVOR TO RECTIFY 


My friends, no man in this great 
liberty-loving country of ours can ever be 
adjudged as treasonable when he makes a 
sincere effort to rectify a situation thai 
every honest man or woman must admit 
ws encouraging and developing a disre- 
spect for law which threatens the absolute 
destruction of the institutions of free 
government. 

‘Excessively repressive laws unless 
- based upon common sense and common 
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consent have never been successful. 
We are a law-abiding nation, or were 
until the Volstead Act unjustly 
abridged our liberties. | 

I am here as a member of Congress, 
the only body having real legislative 
jurisdiction in the matter, to pledge 
every effort to endeavor to alleviate 
this condition, which should be even 
more objectionable to those who orig- 
inally inspired the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment than to those who perhaps 
doubted its wisdom. 

I am always glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss important public 
policies with my constituents. I only 
ask, however, that those who listen will 
at least listen with open minds. 


CONTENTIONS SUBMITTED 
I contend: 


. (1) That the Republic exists only by 
the consent of the people. They 
created and maintain the Constitution. 
Congress is their servant. Without 
their respect and obedience to the laws 
—which their Congress has enacted— 
there can be no democratic govern- 
ment. 

(2) That lawlessness and disrespect 
for law are rampant throughout the 
nation; that it is the patriotic duty of 
all good citizens and especially of those 
in high public office to seek the funda- 
mental reasons for this deplorable con- 
dition; to alleviate the cause or causes 
and to recommend and apply a remedy. 

(3) That the Volstead Act is fla- 
grantly and openly violated by large 
numbers of our citizens of all classes, 
who, in their daily lives, are good men; 
typical Americans, who are otherwise 
loyal to the principles of our institu- 
tions. That they are not generally 
indifferent to the prosperity, happiness 
and security of our country is admitted. 
Therefore, all the wrong cannot be with 
such citizens. Personally, I believe 
that one of the prime causes of this 
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unrest is in certain highly controversial 
provisions of the Volstead Act. 

(4) That the only subject matter 
prohibited by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes; that the Volstead Act, in 
framing a definition of what shall con- 
stitute an intoxicating beverage and 
thus limiting alcoholic contents to one 
half of one per cent, deliberately vio- 
lates the spirit and the plainly ex- 
pressed language of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and states as a fact that 
which is admittedly false. 

(5) That if the framers of the 
Amendment had meant to prohibit 
alcoholic beverages, they would have 
_ said so and not used the term intoxi- 
cating beverages; that no law can com- 
mand respect or properly be enforced 
so long as it violates, upon its face, the 
canons of fact and truth. The Su- 
preme Court in passing on the Act 
never indicated that Congress did not 
have full power to raise the percentage 
of alcohol. What is intoxicating is 
entirely within the discretion of Con- 
gress, 

(6) That because Congress has the 
power to enact unjust and oppressive 
laws ‘is no excuse for the use of such 
power. Possession of power does not 
always justify its use. Congress could 
use its power of taxation to absolutely 
destroy business, but would the right 
to exercise such power justify its use? 
Because Congress had the power to 
enact the Volstead Act is no excuse for 
its arbitrary, oppressive, and false 
provisions. 

(7) That prior to the enactment of 
the Volstead Act, no law of Congress, 
no ruling of any federal department, 
and no finding of any federal official 
ever determined that one half of one 
per cent of alcohol in a beverage con- 
stituted an intoxicating liquor. The 
use of the federal standard of one half 
of one per cent of alcohol to fermented 


liquors was applied only and exclusively 
for the purpose of taxation. 

But when the citizens of the United 
States ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, they said that the prohibition 
therein contained should alone be 
against “intoxicating liquors,” not alco- 
holic liquors. This is plain and simple 
language which every citizen fully 
understood, 

Because the states could, and certain 
of them have, prohibited the sale and 
use of beverages that contain one half 
of one per cent of alcohol, and certain 
others, beverages that contain no alco- 
hol at all, in no possible manner justi- 
fied Congress in framing a federal 
statute, carrying out a clearly expressed 
mandate from the people, to overstep 
the intent of the Amendment and 
deliberately prohibit “non-intozxicating 
liquors . for beverage purposes.” 

A modification of the Volstead Act 
so as to permit of the use of beverages 
containing more than one half of one 


- per cent of alcohol, but not, in fact, 


intoxicating, would not in anywise 
interfere with the right or power of any 
state, so desiring, to prohibit beverages 
containing as much as one half of one 
per cent of alcohol; nor would such 
change in the Volstead Act interfere 
with any of the prohibitory and en- 
forcement legislation which the states 
now have on their statute books. Each 
state would still be as free to deal with 
prohibition and its enforcement as It is 
today. If it wished to raise the alco- 
holic content of non-intoxicating bev- 
erages to a point not beyond the limi- 
tation of a revised Volstead Act, 
properly interpreting the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it could do so. It could 
refrain from doing so. It could make 
its prohibitory legislation still more 
stringent if the desires of its people so 
required, but it could not force its will 
upon others. 

(8) The proponents of the Volstead 
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Act did not contend that beer contain- 
ing one half of one per cent of alcohol 
was intoxicating or near intoxicating. 
Time after time, throughout the public 
hearings, when the Act was under con- 
sideration three and a half years ago, 
appears the statement, “We are asking 
for a limit of one half of one per cent in 
order to accomplish the end in view.” 
Dr. Shields, who suggested this discus- 
sion tonight, only a few weeks ago, 
when in a controversy with my friend, 
Governor Stokes, stated, 


Congress never said one half of one per 
cent was intoxicating when it established 
it as the standard for the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. It was and 
is a good point from which to start to en- 
force the Amendment. 


They had their way and note the 
results, 

-Do I need to quote any other author- 
ities? Is there any possible excuse for 
the federal Government continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars a year 
to enforce a deliberate misinterpreta- 
tion of the Constitution? 

In view of the existing and universal 
disregard of an unfair and unjust 
stipulation, why do they not acknowl- 
edge their error and the failure of the 
policy they then advised? 

(9) That this arbitrary limitation, 
therefore, precludes the manufacture 
of beverages admittedly non-intox1- 
cating. In doing this the Volstead 
Act not only deliberately violates the 
expressed language and spirit of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but it breeds 
class prejudice. It denies to a large 
proportion of our citizens a harmless 
popular beverage, while, as is well 
known, those with sufficient means can, 
with the greatest ease, secure intoxi- 
cating liquors which are clearly pro- 
hibited by the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Thus, we are building up a nation- 
wide industry in smuggling, rum- 


running and bootlegging, stimulating 
the consumption of alcohol in its worst 
form. Almost uncontrolled this has 
developed the most serious of all 
menaces, class distinction, under which 
the rich are provided with illegal intoxi- 
cants and others denied anything but 
injurious home brew, originating and 


‘encouraging domestic barrooms, pro- 


viding concoctions that have broken 
down the public health- and caused 
unspeakable suffering and fatalities. 
This condition is doing more to foment 
anarchy and communism than any- 


. thing else that is happening in the 


country. 

No law should remain unchanged 
upon the statute books of the nation 
that does not breathe truth from every 
provision and every line. You cannot. 
enforce or encourage respect for a law 
that does not itself respect the truth. 
Enforce the Eighteenth Amendment— 
yes—but do not violate the canons of 
truth or the intent—and spirit of the 
Constitution, itselfi—in attempting to 
do so. 

(10) That the Volstead Act became 
a law on October 28, 1919. Violations 
under it have increased year by year, 
and today they are more widespread 
and more flagrant than ever. The 
Prohibition Department in Washing- 
ton itself recently admitted that arrests 
during the last six months last year 
had increased over 25 per cent. 

As a result of this lawlessness we are 
breeding a national contempt of all 
law. -This condition has largely con- 
tributed in encouraging organized out- 
breaks of various kinds in all parts of 
the country, many unpunished, and 
the like of which were unknown before 
this spirit of national protest and 
challenge was developed. 

(11) That statistics are misleading 
is generally admitted. The supply 
supporting most any contention is in- 
exhaustible. Therefore, I will not 
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attempt to cite them at length. An 
official report, published by Dr.. Cot- 
ton, Superintendent of the State Hos- 
pital at Trenton, states that 51 per 
cent of his cases today are alcoholic, 
where formerly the average was 21 per 
cent and the highest at any time was 31 
percent. Here inthe city of Newark, 
a local newspaper published figures 
recently setting forth that the total 
alcoholic cases admitted to the city 
hospital had increased from 357 in 
1919 to 1,088 in 1921, and in eleven 
months of 1922 had jumped to the 
astounding figures of 1,518. 

The keeper of the Mercer County 
jail advises me that the total number 
of commitments to that institution for 


the year 1919 (the year prohibition was’ 


adopted) was 852, daily average, 55. 

The total number of commitments 
for the year 1922 (after three years of 
prohibition) 1,259, daily average 70. 
An increase of over 30 per cent. 

Further, in this connection, it is 
generally agreed that the addicts to the 
drug habit have never been so large as 
during recent months. 

Common sense and personal observa- 
tion, it seems to me, are sufficient for 
any reasonable person to recognize that 
there are violations on every hand, 
with bootleggers carrying on their illicit 
trafic almost unrestrained, and hard 
liquors and drugs easily obtainable. 
Under such admitted conditions to 
profess satisfaction with the present 
deplorable situation, via the avenue of 


' statistics, is a libel on intelligence. 
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(12) That with all the admitted 
failure to enforce this Act, we have 
overworked the federal courts until 
today 60 per cent of all the business of 
these courts consists of efforts to pun- 
ish a few offenders, but in the mean- 
time, violations have steadily increased. 

(18) That since the enactment of 
the Volstead Act, Congress has in- 
creased its appropriations for enforce- 
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ment purposes from $3,000,000 in 1919 
to $9,000,000 in 1924, thus clearly 
demonstrating that there has been no 
reasonable lack of support on the part 
of Congress to enforce the law. For 
the first time in the 134 years of 
constitutional government it has been 
necessary for Congress to create a 
federal police force with thousands of 
policemen to endeavor to enforce just 
one law—the Volstead Act. 

(14) That the unfairness of it has 
encouraged the organization of un- 
American-like aggregations which hith- 
erto never dared operate. 
lence, contempt for law and courts, 
unpunished crimes and resistance to 
constitutional government has never 
been so universal. 

(15) That in the zeal of some to 
make the Volstead Act even more 
drastic, notwithstanding the glaring 
inability to enforce the original Act, 
an amendment was secured forbidding 
the use-of malt liquor in cases of sick- 
ness and cutting down the use of alco- 
hol for medicinal purposes to a degree 
which was a gratuitous insult to the 
honesty and trustworthiness of the 
great medical profession of the country 
and protested against by thousands of 
doctors throughout the nation. 

(16) That by passing and maintain- 
ing the Volstead Act in such a repres- 
sive, arbitrary and untruthful form, we 
have helped destroy such good and 
efficient results as might have resulted 
when temperance was adopted as a 


national policy. In attempting to 


enforce a measure not in harmony with 
the plain terms of the Eighteenth 
Amendment itself, we have, as a con- 
sequence, encouraged the widespread 
and determined resistance and chal- 
lenge which is now so apparent. 

(17) That we, who maintain that 
the Volstead Act should be modified 
within the prohibition of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, only emulate the 
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example of Abraham Lincoln in his 
. attitude and speeches on the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the famous Dred Scott case. In his 


argument against the finality of that 


decision, he pointed out that he was 
not violating the law or urging its 
violation. Lincoln did not propose to 
set Dred Scott free by force in opposi- 
tion to the Court’s decision; what he did 
propose, however, was to agitate and to 
lead an agitation for such political 
action as would make impossible the 
conditions which led the Supreme 
Court to make its decision in that 
particular case. It is lawless openly 
to affront the law. It is not lawless to 
agitate for its consistent modification. 
That is my position. 

President Wilson vetoed the Act and 
twenty Senators, representing almost 
equally both political parties, voted to 
uphold his veto. I was one of the 
twenty that so voted in 1919, believing 
then, and so announcing, that the Act 
was unfair, unworkable and an un- 
necessarily severe interpretation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. National 
characters like Senators Borah, Bran- 
degee, Fall (afterwards a Cabinet mem- 
‘ber), Hitchcock, Underwood (the for- 
mer Democratic leader), Robinson (the 
present Democratic leader), and others 
wêre among those who challenged the 
accusation that they were nullifica- 
tionists because they disagreed with 
the terms of the Volstead Act. After 
three and a half years of downright 
failure to successfully administer the 
law, I certainly have nothing to with- 
draw. -~ 

Was the Act so sacred that the 
President of the United States was 
guilty of treason when he vetoed it? 
Were the twenty Senators, representing 
about equally each political party, 
treasonable when they voted to uphold 
his veto? 

Is a Senator, after an added knowl- 
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edge of three and a half years of dismal 
failure, treasonable today when he 
seeks a remedy? 


Tue REMEDY 


The remedy of those who recognize 
existing conditions is that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment should be written 
into the Volstead Act, -rather than 
have the Volstead Act remain a clear, 
deliberate violation of the plain lan- 
guage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In other words, return to the people 


` the right to have the beverages to which 


they have been accustomed over the 
centuries and for which they have 
been offered no satisfactory substitute. 
Limit the alcoholic content of such 
beverages to that which is not, in fact, 
intoxicating, but because one state may 
wish to prohibit all alcoholic beverages 
do not deny the right to others to per- 
mit and enjoy sucha maximum. You 
will then have brought the law of Con- 
gress into harmony with the Constitu- 
tion, restored truth to its pages, and 
removed, in great measure, the chal- 
lenge of all classes of our best* and 
otherwise law-respecting and law-abid- 
ing citizens. They believe, and rightly, 


that this is an abridgment and denial 


of their personal liberty under an 
unwarranted, arbitrary and oppressive 
act of Congress, passed in violation of 
the mandate given by the citizens of 
the United States when they adopted 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Such action of Congress will not 
restore the saloon. No oné endorses 
that. Congress and the several states 
have and possess the amplest powers 
to provide how such non-intoxicating 
beverages may be sold, distributed and 
where used. At the same time, put all 
the power of the Government back of 
real efforts to stop the importation of 
hard liquors. We shall never get pro- 
hibition by hunting flasks. We must 
go after the smugglers, the rum runners 
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and the Canadian specials. A more 
contented citizenship will help con- 
tribute to such a result. You cannot 
deny them reasonable liberty and at 
the same time enlist them under the 
banner of law observance. 

I dopt claim that this plan will 
entirely eliminate the bootlegger or 
finally stop hard liquor consumption. 
Of course it won’t. But if it is the 
honest thing to do, it should be done. 
In my judgment, as has resulted in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, the legal 
right to manufacture and consume a 
palatable beer would greatly reduce 
the use of hard liquor and at least 
demonstrate to the public that their 
Government no longer proposed to 
perpetuate a lie. If the public cannot 
buy beer they do and will buy poison 
alcoholic substitutes. 

Therefore, with these counts and 
indictments, I stand before a repre- 
sentative audience of my constituents, 
unhesitatingly contending that I would 
fail in my duty as a legislator should I 
not take cognizance of these conditions 
` and make every possible effort to 
remedy an intolerable situation. I 
refuse to sit supinely by and make no 
legislative effort to alleviate and correct 
this indefensible and serious menace, 
which permitted to continue unchecked 
is fraught with the gravest danger to 
my country. 


REPRESENTATIVE LAW ABIDERS Now 
Law VIOLATORS 


Among the many disturbing features 
of this nation-wide failure at enforce- 
ment is the realization of the fact that 
the real violators of the Volstead Act 
are not what is generally termed the 
common people or the general average 
of citizenship, but the so-called best 
element. Men and women who have 
been leaders in civic movements, in 
industry and finance, in art and litera- 
ture, and in the constructive activities 


t 


‘of the nation, are almost daily violators 


of this unfair Jaw, and it is idle for us_ 
to attempt to deceive ourselves as to - 
that fact. 

It is not a question of what’s wrong 
with the people, but what’s wrong 
with the law, and no man can longer 
defend himself who refuses to make an 
effort at least to remedy it, especially 
when the possibilities and the method 
and the way is so clear. 


Waat Is THE REAL QUESTION? 


It is not always a question alone of 
the power of Congress. One must con- 
sider just how far that power should be 
exercised for the good of the public. 
When one has unlimited power, it be- 
comes all the more necessary to exer- 
cise that power wisely and justly. 

A very much larger question is pre- 
sented than even a debate as to the 
fairness or unfairness of the Volstead 
Act. A democratic nation cannot en- 
dure when a majority oppress a minor- 
ity. It is a well-known fact that the 
fundamental design of the Constitution 
is not to govern, but rather to limit the 
power of majorities. Destruction of 
personal liberty beyond a certain point 
necessarily nourishes the spirit of 
rebellion. 

Neither is it a question of the legal- 
ity of the Volstead Act. Everyone 
knows the Supreme Court has upheld 
the measure, but in doing so, the Court 
clearly indicated that Congress alone 
must decide what was an intoxicating 
beverage. The Court in no way sug- 
gested that Congress was limited in this 
regard beyond their own discretion. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that, if 
the framers of the Constitutional 
Amendment had meant to have pro- 
hibited the use of all alcoholic bever- 
ages, the Amendment would have 
read “‘no alcoholic beverages,” instéad 
of as it does read, “no intoxicating 
beverages?” ` 
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I contend, backed by many authori- 
ties and investigations and many tests, 
. that the alcoholic contents of beer can 
be greatly increased and still be abso- 
lutely within. the limitations of the 
word “intoxicating liquors,” as used in 
the Constitution. 

To me, in view of present intolerable 
conditions, it is absolutely amazing 
that clear-thinking, sincere, intelligent 
Americans would defend the Act, or, as 
some have done, denounce as treason- 
able those who seek its improvement. 
Tn 1919, when the Act was passed, its 
proponents plead that the percentage 
of alcohol should be less than admitted 
as intoxicating, in order, as they 
argued, that the manufacture and use 
would be discouraged. They had their 
way. After three years of effort their 
theory has been completely dissipated 
and a great majority of unbiased clear- 
thinking people demand a remedy. 


Wuar Sraristics SHow 


Most statistics are misleading and I 
will not attempt to argue by their 
presentation in any detail. Ogden 
‘ Chisolm, the well-known social worker 
and recognized prison reform authority, 
has published an array of figures which 
he vouches for; that Sing Sing Prison 
has seen an increase in dope fiends In 
two years of 780 per cent. That is, 
where there were ten dope fiends there 
are now 78. ‘That in a year, Nebraska 
and Rhode Island have doubled their 
prison records. That Leavenworth 
has jumped from 1,700 to 2,200; that 
drunkenness in six of the large cities of 
New York has increased from 40 per 
cent to 100 per cent. That murders 
have increased from 24 to 46 a day in 
the United States. 

It is alleged that America uses over 
seven times as much narcotic drugs as 
any other country on the face of the 
globe. Not just seven times as much, 
either, but seven times as much in pro- 
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portion to the population. Justice 
McDuffey recently advised the Grand 
Jury In session that there were 30,000 
drug addicts in Philadelphia alone. 
Can anyone deny that this habit has 
not been enhanced because of the dif- 
ficulty among a large proportion of our 
citizenship to secure a moderate bev- 
erage? 

I do not doubt that those defending 
the operation of the Volstead Act will 
present an array of figures which they 
will claim to give encouragement the 
other way. In fact you can’t beat 
them. When statistics show in some _ 
sections increased arrests, the efficiency 
of the Prohibition Department . is 
emphasized. If the contrary is the 
report, then it marks decreased defiance 
of the law. You can take your choice. 

As far as I am concerned, however, I 
am not greatly influenced by statistics 
furnished by either side of this con- 
troversy. 


INTOXICATING Not Non-AnLcoHo.uic 


Among the arguments frequently 
advanced as evidence of the helpful 
effects of attempted prohibition are 
tables of balances in savings banks and 
other financial institutions. Balances 
in banks have had a habit of increasing 
and improving from period to period 
ever since America became a republic. 
Don’t deceive yourself by thinking you 
are saving the workingman. He pays 
now for a deadly concoction many 
times as much as he formerly paid for 
pure beer. You cannot alter a man’s 
habits by saying, “Thou shalt not.” 
You can only have influence in this 
connection by a campaign of education. 
As a matter of record, before prohibi- 
tion went into effect, there had been a 
steady decline in the use of ardent - 
spirits and the substitution therefor of 
beer. Consumption of whisky reached 
its lowest point, according to statistics, 
just before the Volstead Act went into 
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effect, and while the 3 per cent war 
beer was allowed. 

At the Senate Committee hearings, 
when the Volstead Act was under con- 
sideration, the results of many ex- 
haustive tests were presented. These 
tests consisted mainly of careful ob- 
servations of the effect upon many 
subjects after drinking beer with a 
percentage of 2.75 alcohol by weight, 
equivalent to over 3 per cent by vol- 
ume. These tests were conducted by’ 
some of the best known medical and 
scientific authorities in the country, 
including Professor Hare, who for 28 
years has been the professor of thera- 
peutics in the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia; by John Marshall, 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology 
= in the University of Pennsylvania for 
over 20 years and Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine there for ten years. Tests 
were also made by various others whose 
positions in the country cannot be 
successfully assailed. These men all 
testified that, after numerous tests 
upon all classes of human subject, they 
were convinced it was impossible to 
become intoxicated by a consumption 
of beer with this percentage of alcohol. 

If the framers of the Eighteenth 
Amendment had meant to prohibit all 
alcoholic liquors they would have said 
so. But on the contrary, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment plainly reads and 
provides for the prohibition alone of 
intoxicating liquors, not non-alcoholic 
liguors. Dr. Shields and others em- 
phasize, however, that the federal 
Government had, before the passage of 
the Volstead Act, fixed one half of one 
per cent as a standard, but they all fail 
to point out that. that standard was 
clearly fixed in those days as the de- 
markation point for the purpose of 
revenue to the Government, not at all 
defining intoxicating or non-intoxicat- 
ing proportions. That standard was 
fixed, yes and agreed to by the brewers 


themselves, I do not doubt, as has so 
often been stated, because it marked 
the line as to when brewers did or did 
not pay a revenue to the Government. 
To attempt to advance this, which has 
so frequently been done, as a reason 
for this arbitrary maximum in the 
Volstead Act, which law is supposed to 
be dealing alone with the question of 
intoxicating liquors, is one of those 
deliberate bare-faced evasions which 
has greatly contributed to the uni- 
versal contempt shown for the law. 

The federal Government never taxed 
any liquor because it was intoxicating. 
For many years it has taxed spirits and 
fermented liquors, not because they 
were intoxicating, but because they 
were a convenient source of revenue. 
As a matter of fact, wine, which every 
one admits is more intoxicating than, 
even the strongest of beers of old, was 
never taxed by the federal Government 
except when war made the need of 
money acute. Cider, which is more 
intoxicating than ordinary beer, is not 
taxed to this day. As stated, the 
adoption of the one half of one per cent 
standard was merely a standard of 
revenue. `On June 29, 1904, a Treas- 
ury Decision, number 804 to be exact, 
was issued which said the question of 
whether fermented or malt liquor is 
intoxicating or non-intoxicating “is im- 
material under the Internal Revenue 
Law. Again, Justice Day, speaking 
for the entire Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 5, 1920, in 
one of the liquor cases said: 


The fact that the Treasury Department 
may have declared taxable under many 
revenue acts all beer containing one half of 
one per cent of alcohol is not important. 
Such rulings did not turn upon the intoxi- 
cating character of the liquid, but upon 
classification for taxation controlled by 
other ‘considerations. A liquid may be 
designated as beer and subjected to taxa- 


_ tion, although clearly non-intoxicating. 
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GIVE THE STATES OPPORTUNITY 


Further, if the Volstead Act should 
be amended to permit of a 2.75 or 3.03 
by volume beer, there would be nothing 
in the world in such a regulation to 
prevent any state of the Union desiring 
to adhere to one half of one per cent as 
the maximum, to do so. If the officers 
of the Anti-Saloon League were sincere 
in the old days when they were so per- 
sistently advocating local option or 
home rule, why do they not now ad- 
vocate this federal leeway and if the 
twenty-odd states that now have state 
laws limiting beverages to one half of 
one per cent or less desire to continue 
that state limitation, no power in the 
federal Constitution can prevent it. 

At least permit the states which are 
convinced that the war-time beer as 
here defined is not intoxicating, which 
are convinced that the results of the 
tests that have been made are honest, 
which are convinced that it would bring 
about a better morale in the country, 
permit them, at least, to have the 
opportunity. This would not give one 
state any advantage over another, 
because I am contending, and contend- 
.Ing with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, that the 3 per cent maximum 
would in every possible fair interpreta- 
tion be entirely within the limitations 
of the Constitution. 


Locat OPTION IN New JERSEY 


I recall when I had the honor of 
being Governor of New Jersey, follow- 
ing a period of constant agitation for 
the enactment of a local option law. 
Many of those who have since been 
active in securing the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment were then 
equally as.active arguing for home rule. 
I believe thoroughly in home rule and 
without hesitation, following the pas- 
sage of the local option bill by the 
legislature, approved the act and thus 


gave New Jersey home rule on the 
liquor question. I am positive that a 
system of home rule today would much 
better solve the problems that we are 
facing. While, as I have frequently 
said, there can be no issue among real 
Americans as to the absolute necessity 
of compelling the enforcement of the 
law, there can be a fair and honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes proper restraint on people’s 
liberty or rather what is a fair inter- 
pretation of constitutional require- 
ments. 

Our friend, Dr. Shields, is also 
quoted as having stated in a letter 
following the election last November 
as follows: “New Jersey in the next 
House of Representatives will have 
only three out of twelve votes that can 
be depended upon to defend the Vol- 
stead Act.” 

The Doctor has always, in the past, 
been a strong advocate of home rule. 
Then why should he not be influenced 
by the unmistakable verdict of the 
men and’ women of New Jersey, who, if 
his own assertion be correct, have 
elected at least nine out of twelve, 75 
per cent of the membership of the 
Lower House, the so-termed popular 
body? New Jersey is apparently con- 
vinced that the Volstead Act, at least 
in its present form, is a mistake. Ap- 
parently they have two Senators, 100 
per cent, who think likewise. 

It is asserted by medical men that 
there is as much alcohol generated in 
the system from a day’s ordinary diet 
as is contained in three pints of 3 per 
cent beer. As is well known, the . 
capacity of an average stomach is less 
than three pints. How, then, as a 
matter of common sense, leaving 
science and medical tests aside, can it 
really be mtoxicating? 

Apparently, Anti-Saloon League of- 
ficials do not consider it intoxicating. 
As stated time after time, through the 
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public hearings of three and a half years 
ago, appears the statement, “We are 
asking for one half of one per cent in 
order to accomplish the end in view.” 
In other words, that they were willing 
to set aside the Eighteenth Amendment 
in order to try to enforce the law. If 
the result of three and a half years’ 
experience had justifed their October, 
1919, claims, I would not be here to- 
night making this appeal. But instead 
of lessening the desire for strong drink, 
it has had exactly the opposite effect. 


“WEATS IN Aà NAME?” 


The word “‘beer” apparently shocks 
the sensibilities of some absolutely 
sincere opponents of remedial legisla- 
tion. When the word beer is used, 
their minds rather naturally go back to 
the old days of reeking barrooms and 
saloons. Perhaps if the non-intoxicat- 
ing beverage was called “sunshine” or 
“golden dew” very little, if any, com- 
plaint would be heard. When in this 
connection, as is authoritatively stated, 
alleged non-intoxicating beverages such 
as cider, root beer, fruit juices, and 
many patent medicines in general use, 
have a range of from 14 to 12 per cent 
and 15 per cent and even higher per- 
centages of alcohol, and are found in 
almost any home, is it not proof posi- 
tive that it is the word “beer” which 
antagonized rather than the contents 
or the effects thereof? Is it not worth 
while to make a united effort to over- 
come prejudice to a name, if by so 
doing we can make hundreds of thou- 
sands of protesting citizens better 
‘satisfied with the Government they 
live under and more responsive to our 
laws and our aspiration? 


LET Ss BE CONSISTENT 


I have heard suggestions made that 
I am not going far enough in an effort 
to improve the situation when I pro- 
pose the return of the war-time beer. 


I will not deceive the people of New 
Jersey by either promising or holding 
out possibilities of extreme reljef. 
Neither do I want to be understood as 
believing that even an amendment to 
the Volstead Act providing for a non- 
intoxicating 3 per cent beer can be 
enacted into law in the immediate 
future. It will require a nation- 
wide educational campaign forcing the 
truth and the facts home to the 
American people. 

Many members of Congress will, 
in private conversation, admit the 
justification of this relief—aye, and 
the wisdom of it—but they will not 
vote that way until they are positive 
in their own minds that they have 
home support. This is a ploneer 
movement and those who inaugurate 
it will be subjected to much misrepre- 
sentation and personal abuse. As I 
have stated, the latter seems to be the 
main weapon of attack on the part of 
the extreme adherents of prohibition. 
Therefore, progress may not be rapid, 
but, on the other hand, no progress 
will be made at all unless those in 
public position, who believe that relief 
must be secured, will come out of their 
shells and act publicly, as they talk 
and live privately. 

I am in total disagreement with the 
contention that legalizing 3 per cent 
beer would not greatly remedy the 
present deplorable situation. All must 
admit that the only possible relief 
from present drunkenness is to less- 
en the demand for strong drink 
which everyone knows is obtainable 
today in any city in the country. 
How are-you ever going to accomplish 
that with Bevo? Conditions certainly 
can’t be worse if an effort at least to 
fill the gap is made by allowing 
constitutional beer. We will at least 
be honest with the Constitution. No 
one can really defend a policy that is 
predicted on the theory that it is 
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consistent to break all laws and 
trespass upon three constitutional 
amendments in order to try to enforce 
one law. That’s precisely the situa- 
tion presented by the Yolstead Act 
today. 

To me, one of the most ridiculous 
arguments advanced against making 
the Volstead Act honest and having it 
comply with the Constitution, and 
cease detestable discrimination, is the 
contention that if the American people 
are given, for instance, 3 per cent beer, 
they will not appreciate the considera- 
tion, but will demand stronger bever- 
ages; that protests and law violations 
will go on just the same. 

Personally, I am convinced that an 
effort to meet the public demand rather 
than to continually police them will 
develop a much more tolerant spirit— 
but whether it does or does not, it is 
absolutely unjust and oppressive to 
pass laws admittedly more drastic 
than the Constitution itself. As long 
as the Volstead Act limits beverages to 
one half of one per cent just so long will 
the United States continue to be a nation 
of law breakers. As a matter of record, 
before prohibition went into effect 
there had been a steady decline in the 
use of ardent spirits and the substitu- 
tion therefor of beer. Progress was 
arrested by the enactment of the 
Volstead Act, and the almost total 
abolition of beer. In its place has 
come bootleggers’ hard liquor, with its 
attendant consequences all condoned 
by the extremists. 


WovuLpd THE SALOON RETURN? 


Another contention frequently ad- 
vanced against making the Volstead 
Act honest is the fear of bringing back 
` the saloon. How perfectly ridiculous! 
If 3 per cent beer is non-intoxicating 
and the Volstead Act so amended, 
then, of course, this beer could and 
would be sold just as Poland Water or 
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bottled cider or grape juice or any 
other non-intoxicating beverages is 
distributed today. It is perfectly sim- 
ple to prohibit drinking in the grocery 
store or any other business house 
where it is dispensed. The common- 
sense result of permitting such a 
beverage would be the sale by case, 
which would permit those who desire 
it in their homes.to have it, rather 
than the villamous, murderous home 
brew now dispensed m a majority of 
the modest homes in the land. Beer 
is legally sold in Sweden and Provinces 
in Canada, and, I am informed, saloons 
are not permitted in either country. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Swedish law likewise permits beverages 
containing not more than 24 per cent 
of alcohol by weight, which is prac- 
tically 3 per cent of alcohol by Volume, 
to be sold anywhere without licenses 
or without tax. Heavier beers and all 
wines are, on the other hand, taxed 
according to alcoholic contents and 
their sale is licensed. In other words, 
Swedish authorities have made 3 per 
cent as their dividing point on the 
assumption that beverages below that 
figure are non-intoxicating. 

A revised Volstead Act could very 
properly provide that beer could only 
be delivered from manufacturer to 
consumer. There are, of course, sa- 
loons now, and saloons galore so far as 
that’s concerned, in most of the cities 
of the country. From all we hear, 
they are dispensing all kinds of 
beverages, many illegally, of course. 
But to make an argument that the 
manufacture of non-intoxicating beer 
would bring back saloons, is a com- 
plete, absolute evasion of the present 
conditions and a,contention without 
merit, 


From AN Economic VIEWPOINT 


While I appreciate this question 
should not be greatly influenced by an 
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economic argument, at the same time, 
it is entirely consistent to argue by 
comparisons. Barron recently pub- 
lished a statement that in Great 
Britain the revenue in the year 1921 
from beer and spirits paid into the 
British Government was 194,441,104 
pounds sterling, which, by the way, is 
equal to the total income from all 
sources before the war. This revenue, 
in American money, would mean over 
$900,000,000, and when it is considered 
that the United States has more than 
double the population of Great Britain, 
on the same bdsis the income to this 
country for an equal consumption 
would have been over $2,000,000,000 
per.year. I am further informed that 
two thirds of this income is derived 
from the tax on beer, which in the 


same proportion would mean an annual - 


income to this country of $1,300,000,- 
000 from beer alone. When it is 
considered that Great Britain is the 
home of Scotch and Irish whiskies, and 
to realize that the character of drink- 
ing on the other side has, even with 
spirits legally accessible, been trans- 
formed from a nation of whisky- 
drinkers, the statement becomes doubly 
interesting. 

At the same time, there has been a 
decrease of 500 per cent in deaths 
from drunkenness and alcohol. How 
many lives could we save, now being 
sacrificed by alcoholic poisons, by 
thus practically doing away with home 
brew and family drunkenness, and 
staying the present startling national 
decay in America and in private 
morals. Reéstablish the supremacy 
of law by the Government adhering to 
constitutional law. It is not alone 
the billion and a half we could collect 
as a tax on legal beer, but the indus- 
trial development as well that would 
be inspired by the great reduction in 
present onerous taxes thus made 
possible. However, I contend that 


this action is justified whether America, 
collected one penny as a result thereof. 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain has likewise since the 
war greatly modified her liquor priv- 
ileges. Public places are open only 
certain hours of the day. The alco- 
holic contents of hard liquor has been 
greatly reduced and as a result of this 
great reform, the situation is as stated. 

In this connection, and after this 
national experience, it was interesting 
to note only three days ago that the 
British House of Commons voted 
236 to 14, almost 17 to 1, against 
national prohibition. The main fea- 
ture of the debate was the condemna- 
tion of the workings of the American 
prohibition Jaws. 

Great Britain has been able to 
revise entirely her taxation system 
and has now a large balance in the 
Treasury. Do not attempt to meet 
this argument by any iImferences or 
suggestions that Great Britam has 
lowered the standard or character of 
her citizenship, because of this com- 
mon-sense regulation. She has not 
paid that price for this big income. 
Decayed manhood and womanhood or 
mob violence against law and order 
has not resulted. Quite the contrary. 
I am sorry to be compelled to admit it, 
but there has been more unpunished 
crimes, more mob violence, more 
absolute defiance of law and order in 
our own country during recent years 
than the most minute examination of 
the records of Great Britain ‘can 
possibly disclose. It was not always 
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What a travesty on our national 
ideals; what a sorry outcome of our 
century and a half of existence as an 
independent nation, proclaiming to 
the world the discovery of the best 
possible method of providing liberty 
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under. law, that we should now be 
pointed to as the law-breaking nation 
par excellence! 


INCONSISTENCIES 


No fair-minded citizen can but 
marvel at the state of unrest and 
protest over efforts to enforce the 
Volstead Act when one reviews just 
a few of its inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. For example, the Act, to- 
gether with subsequent interpretations 
on the part of Prohibition Department 
authorities, permits those who owned 
intoxicating liquors prior to prohibition 
days to transport them from one home 
to another. While very convenient 
for those who were wealthy enough to 
have early laid in a stock of liquors, 
which thousands did, still if the 
transportation privilege is constitu- 
tional, then the sale or manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors is likewise con- 
stitutional. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment prohibits all three, t.e., the sale, 
manufacture and transportation. By 
what arbitrary authority, then, is 
transportation of intoxicating liquors 
permitted by statute -when the Con- 
stitution forbids? 

Of course, the answer is that so 
much liquor had: been laid in when 
prohibition threatened, as has since 
been demonstrated by so-called “drys,” 
that those who inspired the Volstead 
Act were quite willing to wink at the 
Constitution in order to please liberal 
contributors. 

I well remember, during a recent 
campaign, meeting many factory em- 
ployees and industrial workers and 
endeavormg to speak to them on 
current topics. I was met by a chorus 
from the assembled multitude, “We 
want our beer.” “We want our 
beer.” And yet some of you are 
content to try to deceive yourselves by 
shouting adherence to the Volstead 
Act and one half of one per cent, while 


the rum runners and the Canadian 
specials bring hundreds of thousands 
of quarts of hard liquor, available to 
all who can afford the price. 

It is a national disgrace and the 
time has gone by to pass resolutions 
condemning legislators who insist on 
concrete relief. 

The Anti-Saloon League, together 
with the bootleggers, are making us a 
nation of poisonous hard hquor drink- 
ers; poisonous because there is no 
control over the stuff that is being 
disseminated; hard liquor drinkers be- 
cause a non-intoxicating beer is under 
the terms of the Volstead Act prohib- 
ited. 

We all know that many so-called 
“drys,” yes, in Congress and out, are, 
like the ostrich, hiding their heads in 
the sand and shouting, “I am dry.” 
How, under such circumstances, can 
we hope for real relief if we endorse 
such hypocrisy? 

As a matter of record, temperance 
was fast gaining a foothold and crime 
was slowly decreasing when this Act 
was thrust upon us. 

It has often been truly said that re- 
form usually comes when least needed. 

I understand Commissioner Haynes, 
Chief of the Prohibition Enforcement 
Bureau in Washington, following a 
trip across the continent, according 
to the public press, recently made the 
statement that his investigations had 
demonstrated “a great decline in the use 
of liquor.” It is somewhat confusing 
to follow this reasoning when, accord- 
ing to the Prohibition Department’s 
own report issued this present month, 
arrests throughout the country the 
past six months of last year have in- 
creased over 25 per cent. 

In view of the fact that the appro- 
priations for enforcement have in- 
creased from $3,000,000 m 1919 to 
$9,000,000 in 1924, efforts to secure 
larger appropriations from Congress 
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for the purpose of more extensive 
enforcement would seem most incon- 
sistent. In all good feeling, I am 
afraid the Commissioner has not been 
told the real existing facts. 

Speaking of expenses and enforce- 
ment, the Budget Officer of the 
Department of Justice testified before 
the Appropriations Committee at the 
last session of Congress that 44 per 
cent of all the time of the entire corps 
of District Attorneys was occupied 
with cases arising under the Volstead 
Act. This expense, of course, is en- 
tirely apart from the $9,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the use of the Prohi- 
bition Department. In sub-dividing 
the work by states, it was interesting 
to learn that in dry Southern Alabama, 
90 per cent of the time of the District 
Attorney was taken up with prohibi- 
tion matters, while even in dry Kansas, 
50 per cent; m dry Arizona, 65 per 
cent; in Arkansas, 50 per cent, and yet 
we are informed that the situation is 
improving throughout the country. 


WASHINGTON: A CHIEF OFFENDER 


Apparently the Commissioner could 
find a very fertile field for operation 
right in Washington, the city from 
which the enforcement department of 
the Government is administered. Ac- 
cording to the latest available informa- 
tion, Washington seems to be almost 
in the lead among offenders. Although 
Washington’s population, because of 
the closing down of war work, was 
reduced over 50,000 in 1921 and 1922 
as compared to 1920, still arrests for 
drunkenness increased 16 per cent 
in that time and those for infractions 
of prohibition laws more than 80 per 
cent. Of course, this might be an- 
swered by the contention that the 
increased number of infractions and 
arrests demonstrate the increased effi- 
ciency of the prohibition officials and 
police department, but we have been. 
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proceeding upon the assumption that 
the statement of Commissioner Haynes 
that there had been a “great decline 
in the use of liquor”? was correct. 

Likewise, a few days ago in the city 
of Washington, long lists of names of 
well-known citizens were published on 
the first page of a prominent newspaper 
as customers of an alleged bootlegger 
who had been apprehended by the 
authorities. I have failed to see 
any denials and I do not doubt that 
similar lists could be published in 
every state of the Union. 

Let it be clearly understood that by 
these references I do not intend to 
unduly criticize the Prohibition De- 
partment. I believe they are securing 
as good results as could anyone en- 
deavoring to administer an act, which 
in itself is a lie, and which I am very 
positive could not be made effective or 
near effective by any agency on earth. 
They are probably making the very 
best of a bad bargain. 

To enforce any law, especially one 
in which personal liberty is involved, it 
should be obvious that you must have 
a majority of citizens friendly to it. 
‘That was formerly the contention of 
the officers of the Anti-Saloon League 
when they were pressing for local op- 
tion or home rule. They no longer 
have any use for home rule. It served 
their purpose only as a curtain raiser. 

I will not contend that the possible 
remedy permitted by the limitations 
of the Eighteenth Amendment will 
entirely solve this great question. I 
am frankly afraid it will not. But I 
am equally convinced that it will 
greatly modify and alleviate the pres- 
ent intolerable conditions. 


How to REMEDY 
My remedy is to gwe to such states 
as desire the right to permit a harmless 
beverage with a percentage of alcohol 
that can fairly be considered non-in- 
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toxicating. At the same time, put all 
the power of the Government back of real 
efforts to stop the importation of hard 
liquors. Inasmuch as we are not manu- 
facturing whiskies unless it be in isolated 
cases, I am convinced that the result of 
this policy would be to greatly improve 
conditions and, what is particularly 
important, serve to minimize the resist- 
ance which is now so universal. 

We shall never get prohibition by 
hounding small offenders. If the Gov- 
ernment really wants prohibition it 
must go after the barrels—the barrels of 
booze that roll into the United States every 
day and the barrels of graft that are paid 
for getting them wn. 

Certainly the action of Congress in 
making the Volstead Act even more 
drastic has resulted in greater protest 
and violations. Isn’t it, then, almost 
time to take the American publie into 
our confidence to the limit as per- 
mitted under the Constitution and see 
if they will not appreciate that every- 
thing possible under present conditions. 
at least, has been done to meet an 
exasperating situation? I have abso- 
lutely no patience with any lack 
of effort to bring these wholesale 
offenders, these smugglers and rum- 
runners to justice. But I am con- 
vinced that to Successfully accom- 
plish this the present belligerent state 
of the public mind must be modified 
and: I believe this would be the result 
of an effort along the lines here sug- 
gested. 


Time Has SHOWN 


No Senator or anyone else, for that 
matter, could have made this speech 
when the Volstead Act was adopted 
three and a half years ago, for the 
quite obvious reason that we lacked 
experience,- were necessarily without 
facts, and the result of this unwar- 
ranted legislation could at that time 
only be speculation. Senators and 


Congressmen, voted against the Act 
then from conviction that it was unfair 
and would prove unworkable. I doubt 
if any of us could have pictured such a 
complete failure at enforcement as has 
resulted, with such country-wide scan- 
dals and with thousands of citizens 
from the highest to the lowest openly 
and fragrantly violating the law, 
accompanied by a widespread de- 
bauching of public officials. I venture 
to say that the vote would have been 
far different had Congress to go over 
it all again. 

Of course, it is a very difficult rôle 
to criticize what is supposed to be'a 
moral reform. It is much easier to go 
along as it were and shut your eye to 
the facts. But I am convinced that 
the contmued determination to force 
this unfair law down the throats of 
the American people is fomenting 
radicalism and law defiance in its 
worst form, and I am proud to be 
enlisted on the side of refusing to 
dodge or evade facts, simply because 
some paid agent of the Anti-Saloon 
League will endeavor to misrepresent 
my stand or make detestable references 
of saloon influences or other contempti- 
ble libels. 

I recognize the great difference 
between temperance and prohibition. 
The Volstead Act with its right to 
transport hard liquors was never in- 
tended to prohibit as far as the rich 
man was concerned. - 

Well-meaning people who have been 
contributing thousands, yes millions, 
of dollars to the Anti-Saloon League, 
entirely actuated by 4 sincere desire to 
ald society and bring about a more 
temperate condition, have announced 
in many cases their withdrawal of 
support for the dual reason of alleged 
official misappropriation and a clear 
realization that the Volstead Act has 
proven a miserable failure and they 
will no longer support such a bluff. 
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How can we continue to fool our- 
selves and believe that the American 
people can be coerced or forced into an 
attitude of acquiescence or conciliation 
when they almost universally contend 
that their liberties are being torn from 
them and that the Constitution itself 
is in spirit, at least, being violated 
daily? 

If, upon further study and mvesti- 
gation, any better or more practical 
method to secure relief presents itself, 
I stand pledged to lend every aid to 
help bring about such an accomplish- 
ment. 

In the meantime, let’s write the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the Vol- 
stead Act and see if the American 
people will not appreciate this confi- 
dence and trust. 


Some WORTHY Opinions 


Eminent authorities can be quoted 
on both sides of this question, but I 
have presented my argument gathered 
mainly from personal observation and 
study. However, following the pub- 
licity which this meeting has mspired, 
I have received hundreds of letters of 
suggestions and approval. I cannot 
reiram from quoting from just two, 
which in effect mirrors the opinions 
expressed in practically all of them. 
One reads as follows: “ While approving 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, I re- 
gard its interpretation and application 
by the Volstead Act as un-American 
and as a vicious invasion of the re- 
served rights of the individual.” This 
opinion was expressed by that eminent 
divine, that enemy of vice, the Rev- 
erend C. H. Parkhurst of New York. 

Mr. Terrence V. Powderly, for 25 
years head of organized labor in this 
country, sends me this unsolicited 
viewpoint: 

For twenty-five years of service in the 
cause of labor, during the last half of the 
last century, I worked earnestly for temper- 


ance among my constituents, the working- 
men. During that time I saw them turn, 
by the thousand, away from strong drink 
and the saloon. 

Though [ was, and am, a temperance 
man, I never did and do not now favor 
prohibition. Since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act I have seen more of evil resulting from 
strong drink than I ever did before. Young 
people, who formerly would not think of 
drinking, now carry hip flasks, and drink at 
every social affair they attend. To do that 
a few years ago meant social ostracism. 

One argument used in support of the 
Volstead Act is that the next generation— 
having been reared under prohibition in- 
fluence—will know nothing about intem- 
perance. The facts appear to dispute that 
contention. I judge from what I see and 
hear among young people. 


In conclusion, I will quote from 
just one of the many public papers I 
have read on the subject. Dr. Stephen 
Leacock, Professor of Economics of 
McGill University, in a recent address, 
particularly attracted my attention 
because he selected as his title: “Based 
upon a Lie and Cannot Endure.” 
That has been my text this evening. 
He said among many other truisms: 


But the plain truth is that beer is just an 
ordinary beverage. You cannot make it 
criminal if you try. The attempt is silly. 
Common sense revolts at it. Some people 
like beer and some don’t. Some people 
find that it agrees with them and others do 
not. The attempt to make the 
consumption of beer criminal is folly and 
futile. 

I lay stress upon this word, criminal, 
because I think it needs to be stressed. I 
doubt whether the people realize that the 
Volstead Act and such like statutes are 
criminal laws. What they propose is vir- 
tually to send all people to jail who dare to 
drink beer, and to send them again and 
again for each new offense; to break them 
into compliance as people were once broken 
upon the wheel. 

The thing is monstrous. It is the most 
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brutal invasion of the province of liberty 
attempted within a century. It cannot 
succeed. It must fail as all tyranny has 
failed. But it is sad to think of the de- 
plorable havoc it is destined to make in its 
course; of the way in which it undermines 
the respect for the law; the way in which it 
breeds in every class of society a deep and 
bitter sense of injustice; of the way in which 
it breaks from the splendid traditions of 
freedom upon which, till this thing came, 
we had built up the commonwealth. 

There is a spirit that you cannot break 
by the simple vote of a majority. The 
individual man, when he stands upon his 
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plain right, will not down. His house is 
his castle and his life is his own. What 
service and obedience he owes to those in 
authority he renders as he should. But 
when authoritý passes into tyranny and 
law into oppression, then his obedience 
ends. He stands, if need be, alone and 
single-handed against the law, but behind 
him as his inspiration he has a thousand 
years of the tradition of individual liberty. 
There is a spirit in him that kings have 
never conquered, that parliaments have 
never compelled, that the scourge has never 
beaten out and that fire has never con- 
sumed. 


The Volstead Act? 


By Hon. Grores S. HOBART 
Former Member of New Jersey Assembly 


HE subject suggested by Mr. Edge 

for this discussion was: “The Non- 
effectiveness of the Volstead Act.” 
This law was passed by the federal 
Congress for the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, which 
prohibits the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, Importation or exportation 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage pur- 
poses. The Amendment was ratified 
by 46 of the 48 states and went into 
effect January 16, 1920. Under the 
terms of the Eighteenth Amendment 
the federal Congress and the several 
states were given power to enforce it by 
appropriate legislation. It has already 
been decided by the United States 
Supreme Court that the Volstead Act 
is appropriate within the meaning of 
the Amendment, and we, therefore, 
need not take time to consider that 
point. But in view of the subject 
‘suggested by Mr. Edge, the only ques- 
tion now before us is whether or not the 
Volstead Act has been or is effective. 
Let us therefore discuss the Act in the 
light of the saying: “By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 


POINTS or AGREEMENT WITH SENATOR 
EDGE 


It will serve to clear up the points of 
difference if I state my understanding 
of the points which I presume Senator 
Edge will concede. 


1. Will Mr. Edge deny that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was legally 
adopted as a part of the federal Con- 
stitution, in the same manner as 


1 Speech of Hon. George S. Hobart at a public 
discussion with Senator Walter E. Edge at 
Krueger Auditorium, Newark, N. J., April 24, 
1923. 


. every- other amendment, and, in all 

human probability, will continue to 
be a part of the Constitution as long 
as the Constitution itself stands? 

2. Will Mr. Edge deny that it was 
the duty of Congress and of the 
several states to pass appropriate 
legislation for the enforcement of 
the Amendment? 

3. Will Mr. Edge deny that the 
Volstead Act, in its present form, is 
appropriate legislation to enforce the 
Amendment? 

4, Will Mr. Edge deny that it is 
the duty of all officials, both federal 
and state, in accordance with their 
oath of office, to see that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the laws ap- 
propriate thereto are enforced? 

5. Will Mr. Edge deny that since 
the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the old-time saloon has, 
for the most part, disappeared, and 
will he concede that no good citizen 
desires its return? 


Points ror DISCUSSION 


I shall maintain, first, that the law, 
in its present form, is in fact effective; 
and, second, that there should not be 
any substantial modification thereof. 


I. The present law is effective. 


(a) Reasonable time should be 
allowed for a fair test. 


A little over three years have passed 
since national prohibition went into 
effect. It caused a violent wrench to 
the thoughts and habits of many citi- 
zens—especially those who have not 
kept pace with the progress of prohibi- 
tion. During this time it has had to 
carry the burdens of enslaved appetites 
and mortgaged souls, cast upon it 
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through previous conditions. I quote, 
in this connection, from a speech by 
Mr. Cramton in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 24, 1923: 


The success or failure of prohibition will 
take time for its full exemplification. For 
every thousand years of the world’s re- 
corded experience with the curse of liquor, 
we should allow at least a year of experi- 
ence with prohibition. 


One striking fact stands out, which is 
beyond all question, even after this 
brief experience: namely, that the old- 
time saloon has gone forever. We find 
that even those who are most active in 
their opposition to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
have taken as their slogan: “Beer and 
light wines now; the saloon, never.” 
The saloon may well say: “Nobody 
loves me any more.” 

I therefore submit that it is fair to 
ask that a reasonable time be given for 
a test of the law, for the purpose of 
determining whether it was wise or 
foolish for the nation to adopt this great 
experiment in the control of a business 
which had been officially recognized as 
a prolific source of crime, poverty and 
misery. 


(b) No law is perfectly enforced. 


If the prohibition law were perfectly 
enforced, it would be the outstanding 
legal miracle of the ages. Who can 
name any law to which perfect obedi- 
ence is given? For example, we read 
daily of illegal traffic in drugs, but no 
one suggests that the anti-narcotic 
laws should be repealed; on the con- 
trary, the suggestions made in regard 
to these laws are for the purpose of 
stricter enforcement. 

Again, no laws have ever been broken 
more frequently and by a greater num- 
ber of people than the laws which we 
find in the twentieth chapter of the 
Book of Exodus, but no one suggests 
that the Ten Commandments should 
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be repealed—or even that they should 
be liberalized. or modified. 

Examples might be multiplied, but 
the point may be summarized with, the 
statement that the non-enforcement or 
the lax enforcement of a law is not in 
itself an argument either for the repeal 
of such law or for any weakening mod- 
ification thereof. Granting that the 
law is not perfectly enforced, that does 
not affect the question of whether it is. 
effective; the real question is this: Is 
the law effective if properly enforced? 


(c) Violation of liquor laws is not a 
novelty. 


One would think, from the criticisms 
of the Volstead Act, that there never 
before had been any similar law and 
that there had never before been any 
violation of the laws regulating or pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic. A precedent 
may be found for every provision of the 
Volstead Act in the laws of one or more 
of the states prior to the enactment of 
the Volstead Act; and, likewise, prece- 
dents may be found for every viola- 
tion of these provisions. Bootleggers, 
speak-easy’s and blind pigs are not new. 
They are as old as the liquor traffic 
itself, 

For example, in the state of New 
Jersey, the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shows that of the 
11,431 liquor dealers in 1915 who paid 
the federal tax, there were 2,413 who 
paid the federal tax but had no license 
from the state. We can hardly assume 
that these 2,400 dealers paid a tax to 
the federal Government as a gift; they 
must have paid it in order to save them- 
selves from prosecution under the 
federal law; and yet, they had no state 
license to sell liquor. We therefore 
had at least 2,413 bootleggers in this 
state before the Volstead Act was 
passed. Does anyone seriously claim 
that in pre-prohibition days the 8,000 
liquor dealers of New Jersey obeyed the 
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law, or that the officials fully enforced 
the laws? It is common knowledge 
that many, if not most, of these dealers 
kept open long after the hours limited 
by law, and likewise kept open seven 
days in the week; that many of 
them sold liquor without regard to 
the age of their customers; that many 
of the saloons were the breeding-places 
for many other violations of law. It 
may fairly be said that the repeated 
and almost continuous violation of law 
on the part of the liquor dealers was 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest 
influence in forcing upon the American 
people the conclusion that the only way 
to regulate the liquor trdffic was to 
exterminate it. 


(d) The Volstead Act is in fact 
enforced. 


The records of the Attorney General 
of the United States from July, 1921, 
to the end of the year 1922, show that 
there were 27,301 convictions under 
the Volstead Act. The jail sentences 
amount to 2,045 years, 11 months and 
24 days, and the fines amount to 
$5,220,558.02. 

Even in New Jersey, convictions can 
be obtained for violation of the state 
liquor laws. If you do not believe it, 
then ask the one hundred defendants 
who were recently convicted in Atlantic 
County of violating the state law, 
which was-100 per cent of those who 
were tried. . 

If the state laws in New York, or in 
New Jersey, for example, are not en- 
forced, that is no reflection on the 
federal law; on the contrary, it is a 
reflection upon the state officials, who, 
equally with federal officers, are sworn 
to enforce the law. -If the several 
thousand policemen in the large cities 
of this state were as diligent in enforc- 
ing the prohibition law as the thirty 
federal officers, little more would be 


heard of the alleged failure to enforce 


the prohibition law in the state of 
New Jersey. 


(e) The effectiveness of the Vol- 
stead Act is demonstrated by the 
results that have been obtained even 
with imperfect enforcement. 


But it may be urged that the mere 
fact that a large number of convictions 
have been obtained under the Volstead 
Act does not prove that the law is 
“effective” in reducing the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquor. I grant that 
the number of convictions or the per- 
centage of convictions of violations is 
not the sole test of whether a law is 
effective. The fundamental question 
is whether the law accomplishes the 
purposes for which it was designed. 
Let us, therefore, consider some of the 
results that have followed the enact- 
ment of the Volstead Act. 


MASSACHUSETTS SURVEY 


The most complete comparison of 
“wet” and “dry” years in any state is 
found in what is known as the Massa- 
chusetts Survey—based upon the official 
records of that states ‘The comparison 
is between the two “dry” years of 1920 
and 1921, and the seven “wet” years of 
1912 to 1918 (1919 being omitted as that 
was six months “wet” and six months 
“dry”’). Space will not permit to give 
the figures in detail,-but some of them 
may be summarized as follows: 


In Boston, arrests for drunkenness 
decreased from an average for the 
seven “‘wet’’ years of 59,308 to 26,393, 
for the two “‘dry” years, or about 
55 per cent. 

In the entire state of Massachu- 
‘setts average arrests for drunkenness 
decreased from 108,123 to 48,372, or 
a gain about 55 per cent. 

Arrests of women for all causes 
decreased in Boston from an average 
of 8,231 to 4,652, or 43 per cent, and 
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for drunkenness decreased from 4,743 
to 1,494, or 68 per cent. 

The deaths from alcoholism in 
Boston decreased from 134 to 50, or 
62 per cent; the number of deaths of 
women for the same cause decreased 
from 33 to 6, or 80 per cent. 

In the entire state, deaths from 
alcoholism decreased from 225 to 78, 
or 65 per cent. 

After the hard winter of 1921, the 
almshouses of the state had ‘the 
smallest population in ten years. 


These figures are especially striking 
in view of the fact that Boston is re- 
garded as one of the “‘wettest”’ cities in 
the nation, and in view of the further 
fact that Massachusetts has no state 
enforcement law. It may therefore 
fairly be said that in Massachusetts, 


the Volstead Act has been “effective”. 


in reducing crime, misery, poverty and 
death. 


NEW JERSEY SURVEY 


A survey has recently been made of 
conditions in New Jersey showing a 
comparison of conditions for three 
years before and after prohibition be- 
came the law of the land. The fol- 
lowing is a summary: 


CHARITY 


(Charity cases caused by intemperance of 
wage earner.) 


Paterson— 


Total inebriate cases 


3 years before prohibition........ 233 
3 years since prohibition......... 18 
Decrease, 92%, OF... 1... eee eee 215 


Relief expenditures in last two years 
decreased $3,649.10. 


Atlantic City— 


3 years before prohibition Cae cane 175 
3 years since prohibition......... 48 
Decrease, 72,779, OF ...eceee eee 127 


Newark— 
3 years before prohibition......... 108 
3 years since prohibition......... 29 
Decrease, 73.1%, or.......0. 000 79 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Decrease in deaths in three years since pro- 
hibition with three years before pro- 
hibition in whole state: 
Alcoholism, decrease.......... 50.8% 
Cirrhosis of liver, decrease.... 29.2% 
The latter is distinctly an alcoholic 
disease. 


EDUCATION 


Absences from school because of poverty 
(lack of sufficient clothing). 
Three years since prohibition compared 
with three years before prohibition: 
Newark, decrease............ 
Paterson, decrease........... 
Working papers granted minors. ° 


Three years since vs. three years before 
prohibition: 


Newark, decrease............ 84.1% 
Paterson, decrease........... 28 .2% 
Jersey City, decrease......... 29 GY 


STATE INSTITUTIONS 
The report of the state institutions shows 
that on the basis of an average cost of $500 
for each commitment, there has been a 
saving to the state by reason of the decrease 
in commitments since the Volstead Act 
was passed of $211,500. 


INSANITY 
Alcoholic Insanity Cases— 


Moras Plains 


3 years before prohibition. ....... 66 

3 years since prohibition......... 26 

Decrease, 60.6%, or.........005. 40 
Trenton Hospital 

3 years before prohibition........ 202 

3 years since prohibition......... 84 


Decrease, 58.4%, or. ........205- 118 


The report of the Essex County 
Hospital at Overbrook is of special 
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interest. In 1916 there were 46 cases 
admitted of alcoholic psychosis, or 12.6 
of the total admissions. In 1921 the 
number of such cases 1.1 per cent of 
the total admissions, and in 1922 the 
number 2.3 per cent of the total. The 
total number for the three years next 
before prohibition was 78, and the total 
for the three years since prohibition 
was 21. 

The records of the police depart- 
ments in some of the cities of New 
Jersey are also of interest in this con- 
nection, as follows: 


Porcu DEPARTMENT RECORDS 


1917-1918-1919 vs. 1920-1921-1922 
Arrests for drunkenness: 


Newark, decreased........... 26.6% 

Trenton, decreased........... 29.1% 

Paterson, decreased.......... 24.1% 

Jersey City, increased........ 14.8% 
Disorderly conduct :* 

Newark (*See below.) 

Trenton, decreased........... 32.1% 

Paterson, decreased.......... 42.1% 

Jersey City, decreased........ 24 4G, 
Vagrancy and begging: 

Newark, decreased........... 13.1% 

Trenton, decreased........... 23.5% 

Paterson, decreased.......... 94.3%, 


Jersey City, unchanged. 

*Methods of classification so changed 
under different administrations as to make 
comparison infeasible. 


Another interesting set of figures 
shows the financial resources of the 
state of New Jersey at the end of the 
year 1922, as compared with the end of 
1917. The comparison of the two 
years is as follows: 


30 more state banks and trust com- 
panies. 
431 more buildmg and loan associa- 
tions, 
357,572 more building and loan association 
members. 
40,917 more depositors in savings banks. 


Resources (state and savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations and trust 


companies) : 
End of 1922........ ‘$1,359,294,572 .00 
End of 1917. ....... 705,725,528 . 00 





Inerease in five years $653,569,044.00 


Or 92.5% 


Of course, no one claims that this 
tremendous increase is due entirely to 
prohibition; but it is pretty conclusive 
that the business of the state has not 
been unfavorably affected by the ad- 
vent of prohibition. We were warned 
that prohibition would disturb business 
and that it would ruin certain lines of 
business. But the records show that 
the only lines of business that have been 
unfavorably affected by prohibition 
are the undertakers, the grave diggers 
and the monument makers. 


(f) Vital statistics. 


It is sometimes stated that prohibi- 
tion is responsible for the death of and 
injury to persons caused by the drink- 
ing of wood alcohol. ‘There have been 
some cases of death and injury from 
this cause, but why blame the prohibi- 
tion law? One might as well blame 
the anti-narcotic law for death caused 
by an overdose of morphine. These 
results flow, not from the law, but from 
the greed of the lawbreaker and the 
appetite of his victim. -In any event 
it is highly improbable that any person 
who drinks wood alcohol by mistake 
for whisky would be satisfied with 3 
per cent or any other kind of beer. 
What such a drinker demands is a 
liquor with a powerful “kick” to it. 

But after allowing for the deaths 
from wood alcohol, the official records 
show a startling decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths resulting from the use of 
all kinds of alcohol. If we take the 
registration area (this covers 34 states, 
the District of Columbia, and 16 states 
in non-registration area, with a total 
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population on July 1, 1921, of about 
88,000,000), the records show that the 
rate of deaths from alcoholism de- 
creased from 5.4 persons per 100,000 in 
the year 1910 to 1.8 per 100,000 in the 
year 1921. 

Take the city of New York—the 
average number of deaths from alco- 
holism in 1916 and 1917 was 623; and 
in 1920 and 1921 it was 108. Taking 
the same years for fourteen cities, in- 
cluding such “wet” centers as Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Milwaukee, the average number of 
deaths from alcoholism for the “wet” 
years was 124, and for the “dry” years 
was 26. 

The death rate for all causes per one 
thousand of population in the registra- 
tion area has decreased from 15.0 in 
1910 to 11.6 in 1921—the lowest ever 
known. 

Other figures and other illustrations 
might be multiplied, but enough has 
been. said to show that prohibition has 
not hurt business, but, on the contrary, 
has increased our financial resources 
and has had a large share in reducing 
poverty, crime, misery and death. 


(g) Summary. © 


The facts may be summarized in a 
letter from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, written under date of Febru- 
ary 12, 1922: 


Evidence has accumulated on every 


hand that prohibition has promoted public | 


health, public happiness, and industrial 
efficiency. This evidence comes from 
manufacturers, physicians, nurses of all 
sorts, school, factory, hospital, and district, 
and from social workers of many races and 
religions laboring daily in a great variety of 
fields. This testimony also demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that prohibition is sapping 
' the terrible force of disease, poverty, crime 
and vice. These results are obtained in 
spite of imperfect enforéement in some com- 
munities of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


oom 


I therefore challenge the statement 
that the Volstead Act has not been 
effective; and, on the contrary, assert 
that according to the testimony of 
social workers, police officers, hospital 
records and death statistics, the Vol- 
stead Act has been effective to reduce 
misery and to increase happiness; to 
reduce crime and to mcrease obedience 
to the law; to decrease poverty and to 
increase financial independence; to 
decrease the chances of death and to 
increase the chances of longevity. 

I challenge those who oppose pro- 
hibition or who favor a modification of 
the existing law to pomt to any other 
law of which these things may be 
truthfully asserted. l 

If, nevertheless, it be argued that the 
law is not properly enforced, then I 
answer that the fault is not with the 
law, but with those who are sworn to 
uphold it. l 

If it be said that the present condi- 
tions with respect to law enforcement 
are dangerous and intolerable, I an- 
swer: First, that the official records do 
not justify such statement; second, 
that if conditions are as bad as repre- 
sented, it is the duty of every official 
and of every law-abiding citizen to see 
that-such conditions are changed; and 
if it be said that it is impossible to 
change the-conditions, I answer that I 
refuse to believe that the government 
of the United States and of the several 
states is so weak that criminals are 
superior to it; in the language of Gover- 
nor Pinchot of Pennsylvania: “I believe 
that this Commonwealth is greater and 
more powerful than any band of law- 
breakers whatsoever.” 


II. There should not be any substan- 
tial modification of the Volstead Act. 

(a) The Eighteenth Amendment 
itself cannot be repealed. 


In discussing this point, I take it for 
granted that those who desire to mod- 
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ify the law still desire to have it effec- 
tively enforced. | 

There is no possibility of obtaining a 
two-thirds majority in both houses of 
Congress for submitting to the several 
states an amendment to repeal or 


modify the Eighteenth Amendment; 


and there would be no possibility of 
obtaining a three-fourths majority of 
the several states for the adoption of 
such amendment, if submitted. Any 
proposed modification of the Volstead 
Act must conform to the Eighteenth 
Amendment as it stands, or such law 
would be nothing more than a mere 
gesture. | 


(b) Burden of proof is on those who 
propose changes. 


The question therefore narrows itself 
to this: What modification, if any, 
should there be of the Volstead Act 
within the limitations of the Eighteenth 
Amendment? In discussing this ques- 
tion I have not had the advantage of 
knowing definitely in advance what 
the proposed change is; and under the 
terms of this discussion I shall not have 
an opportunity at this time to answer 
what is proposed. I submit, however, 
that in view of what the records show 
as to the results of prohibition as en- 
forced by the provisions of the Vol- 
stead Act, the burden of proof is upon 
those who suggest a modification 
thereof. It will not do to say that 
because the Volstead Act is not per- 
fectly enforced, that therefore it should 
be changed; as the same argument 
would apply with equal force to any 
other law. Neither will it do to make 
_ general statements about poor enforce- 
ment, or lax enforcement. 
look at the official records. Neither 
will it do to charge upon the law itself 
the failure to enforce it on the part of 
those whose duty it is to enforce it. 
Any criticism in that regard should be 
directed at the officials rather than at 


We must | 


the law. It will not do to sit idly by 
and permit our public officials to wmk 
at violations of the law and then at- 
tempt to excuse them by saying that 
the law cannot be enforced. The 
records show that it can be enforced when 
an honest attempt 1s made to do so. 


(c) The specific objection to the 
Volstead Act. 


The chief criticism of the present 
law is its definition of the term “‘intoxi- 
cating liquor.” Those whose slogan is 
“back to the Constitution” argue that 
the law defines as intoxicating, bever- 
ages which in fact are not intoxicating, 
and they propose a modification of the 
law so as to permit the manufacture 
and sale of beverages which they assert 
are not in fact intoxicating. To be 
more specific, the present campaign 1s 
apparently intended to bring about a 
change in the definition of intoxicating 
liquor so as to permit the manufacture 
and sale of “light wines and beer.” 


(d) Is buttermilk intoxicating? 


Those who favor this change illus- 
trate their argument with the assertion 
that the ordinary buttermilk which 
may be purchased in any drug store 
contains a percentage of alcoho] which 
is greater than that permitted by the 
Volstead Act, namely, from 3 to 5 per 
cent of alcohol, and they ask whether 
we should arrest people for drinking 
buttermilk. There seems to be a con- 
centrated drive on the buttermilk 
argument at this time, as I have seen it 
mentioned in the reports of the remarks 
of all the distinguished gentlemen who 
favor a modification of the Volstead 
Act. It may therefore be in order to 
say something about buttermilk before 
taking up the question of light wines 
and beer. 

In the first place, I challenge the 
assertion that the ordinary buttermilk 
contains more than one half of one per 
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cent of alcohol. That kind of butter- 
milk, if there is any, must be produced 
from some special brand of cows—it 
certainly does not come from the 
ordinary Jersey cow. 


If the “wets” had a cow that gave such 
milk, 

They'd dress her in the finest silk, 

They’d feed her on the choicest hay, 

And milk her forty times a day. 


I do not know what brand of butter- 
milk is sold in Washington, or in 
Trenton, or in Paterson, but so far as 
the city of Newark is concerned, a 
recent analysis of buttermilk purchased 
at thé Firemen’s Pharmacy, corner of 
Broad and Market Streets, shows that 
such buttermilk does not contain 
alcohol. The report of the chemist of 
the New York office of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, under date of March 
27, 1923, shows that the sample of 
buttermilk submitted to him contains 
no alcohol. 
one pint of buttermilk purchased for 
twenty cents. When I received the 
report of this analysis, it occurred to 
me that possibly this particular sample 
was what might be called “near butter- 
milk,” and to avold any misunder- 
standing I asked Dr. Edel, who is 
recognized as the leading chemical 
expert in this city, to analyze samples 
of buttermilk. He reports that he 
examined four specimens, as follows: 


1. One sample of “old-fashioned” 
buttermilk, purchased at Petty’s 
Drug Store. 

2, One sample of “old-fashioned” 
buttermilk taken from the creamery 
of Newark Milk and Cream Co. 

3. One sample of cultured sour 
milk called ‘Al-der-lac.” 

4. Sample of buttermilk churned 
in the city laboratory from fresh raw 
milk. 

He reports that he found no alcohol 
in the first three samples. He exposed 
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This analysis was made of. 


the fourth sample to the air for six days 
and reports that that sample obtained 
some yeast cells from the air and, on 
analysis it showed, at the end of six 
days, one hundredth of one per cent of 
alcohol by weight. At this rate, a 
glass of buttermilk, if exposed to the 
air, will accumulate 5 per cent of 
alcohol m three thousand days, or 
nearly ten years. 

Those who drink buttermilk as their 
favorite “tipple” may therefore con- 
tinue to do so with a perfectly clear 
conscience, so far as the Volstead Act 
is concerned. 

I think it may fairly be said that Mr. 
Volstead has no objection to the manu- 
facture or sale of the ordinary butter- 
milk. It may be possible to add to 
such buttermilk certain ingredients 
which, when fermented, m time would 
produce a certain degree of alcoholic 
content. But it is equally possible to 
do that with any other kind of bever- 
age, even pure spring water. We 
should cease to slander buttermilk, and 
the cows of New Jersey. The pure 
juice of the cow will never intoxicate. 


(e) Light wines. 


But what shall be said of the so- 
called light wines? We need not take 
much time on this part of the discus- 
sion. No wine has ever been invented 
—no matter how “light ”—which con- - 
tains less than 8 per cent of alcohol. 
When the percentage of alcohol falls 
under that figure, the beverage is no 
longer wine, but turns into vinegar, and 
I have yet to hear of anyone who wants 
to change the Volstead Act so as to 
permit the use of vinegar as a beverage! 
No expert has ever had the hardihood 
to claim that a beverage with 8 per 
cent of alcohol is not intoxicating, and ` 
all the argument about light wines 
may be dismissed with the statement ` 
that Congress does not have the con- 
stitutional power to permit the sale of - 
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light wines, as any such permission 
would be a direct violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


(£) Three per cent beer. 


Having disposed of buttermilk and 
wines, we still have beer left for con- 
sideration. The beer keg now stands 
by itself without the companions with 
which it has been accustomed to con- 
sort for many years. With a haughty 
wave of the hand, the beer keg now says 
to the whisky barrel and the wine 
bottle, and its other associates in crime 
and misery, “Stand by thyself; come 
not near to me, for I am holier than 
thou.” (See Isaiah, 65-5.) 

I understand that the specific pro- 
posal of Mr. Edge is that the law be 
changed by permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of beer containing not 
more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by 
weight—commonly described as 3 per 
cent beer. Let us therefore consider 
for a few minutes the question of 
whether a change in the Volstead Act 
permitting the manufacture and sale 
of 3 per cent beer would tend to make 
the law more effective. Note, that the 
answer to the question does not depend 
upon whether or not 3 per cent beer is 
in fact intoxicating, but whether the 
Volstead Act would be more effective 
if the definition therein of mtoxicating 
liquor were changed so as to permit the 
sale of that kind of beer. 


1. Three per cent beer is in fact 
intoxicating. 

The first answer to the question is 
that such a modification would be held 
to be a violation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment if the court should con- 
clude that such a beverage was in fact 
intoxicating. On this point there is a 
very respectable body of opinion that 
beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
by weight is in fact intoxicating. The 
subject was exhaustively considered -in 


the war-time prohibition cases and was 
also considered at length by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the United States 
Senate in several hearings that were 
conducted before the passage of the 
Volstead Act. 

The following scientists have made 
affidavits that 2.75 by weight (or 3.4 by 
volume) beer is intoxicating: 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former chief 
chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly of Johns- 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Dr. Arthur D. Bevan, president of 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, formerly commis- 
sioner of health of Chicago and now 
professor in Northwestern University 
Medical School. 

Professor Geo. O. Higley, professor 
of chemistry in Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. ; 

Mr. Henry Carter, member of the 
Central Board of Great Britain. 

Dr. Reid Hunt, professor in the 
medical school of Harvard University. 

Mr. Robert R. S. Hammond, assist- 
ant to the attorney general of the 
commonwealth of Australia. 

Professor William Geagley, assistant 
analyst of the Food and Drug Depart- 
ment for the state of Michigan. 

Professor Abel R. Todd; state ana- 
lyst for the state of Michigan. 

Dr. Edward M. Frankel, professor in 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dr. Charles E. Nammack, surgeon 
of police of the city of New York. 


Dr. Kelly says: 


I consider no beer safe above one-half per 
cent of alcohol by volume, which would 
mean about three fourths of a teaspoonful 
of alcohol. to an ordinary bottle of beer. 


Dr. Bevan says: 


There can be absolutely no doubt but 
that beer containing 2? per cent alcohol is 
an intoxicating beverage in that an indi- 
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vidual can become drunk on the amount 
that is frequently consumed. 


Professor Higley says: 


That the drinking of beer containing 3 
per cent of alcohol by volume often results 
in hilarious outbursts followed by surly 
behavior. 

That in the stage of this excitation often 
termed the “‘jolly” condition, the drinker 
loses his self-control and often his self- 
respect, his actions becoming careless and 
even immoral. 


Dr. Hunt says: 


If by the term “intoxicating liquor” is 
meant a liquor which contains sufficient 
alcohol to cause, when the liquor is taken 
in amounts which are not unusually taken 
by men, distinct effects upon the nervous 
system, the effects bemg characteristic of 
and due to the contained alcohol, I am of 
the opinion that beer containing 2.75 per 
cent by weight of alcohol should be classed 
as an intoxicating beverage. 


Mr. Hammond says: 


Liquors containing 13 per cent of alcohol 
or more, considered intoxicating liquors in 
Australia under the law, while those below 
that standard areclassed asnon-intoxicating 
liquors. At least one half of those arrested 
for intoxication were intoxicated on beer. 


Professor Frankel says: 


I am therefore of the opinion, as a result 
of my review of the writings of the above 
investigators, that the beginning of intox- 
ication.effects is possible after the consump- 
tion of beer containing 2.75 per cent by 
weight of alcohol, when quantities such as 
are ordinarily consumed are taken. 


Dr. Nammack says: 


Based upon my studies, abundant op- 
portunities for professional experience, and 
personal test of the product, I am of the 
opinion that beer containing 2.75 per cent 
of alcohol is an mtoxicating beverage. 


A letter dated April 7, 1923, from 
Dr. Wiley, on this subject, says: 


An alcoholic content of 2.75 per cent by 
weight is equivalent to 3.45 per cent by 
volume. There is no question in the mind 
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of any informed person in regard to the 
toxicity of such a beer. It may not and 
does not produce violent intoxication in 
most persons, but it does produce intoxica- 
tion in every person. 

The present limit on alcoholic content in 
the Volstead Act is the only safe one to 
adopt if we propose to obey the limitations 
fixed by the Eighteenth Amendment. 


After reading the views of these 
gentlemen of learning and experience, 
I venture to make a parody on a jingle 
that is familiar to all of us: 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Tasting some three per cent beer. 
He blew off the foam 
And put the drink home, 
And said: “Wow! The old kick is still 
here.”’ 


The truth of the matter is that 3 per 
cent beer would have the same old 
kick. If it does not, those who want 
to drmk it will be woefully disap- 
pointed, and those who have relied on 
the promises of certain politicians will 
demand an explanation, and they will 
want their money back. 


2. Division of opinion. 


But it may be claimed that there are 
other eminent authorities who are of 
opinion that 3 per cent beer is not in 
fact intoxicating. Let us grant for the 
moment that there may be a division 
of opinion among experts. The very 
fact of such division of opinion would 
make the law more difficult of enforce- 
ment. Experts would have to be 
called on both sides and the average 
jury might have great difficulty in any 
particular case in deciding whether 3 
per cent beer was in fact intoxicating. 
Even if the jury sampled the beer 
themselves, they would have difficulty 
in reaching a conclusion, as the experts 
agree on one point,—namely, that such 
beer has a different effect on different 
individuals; thus, it might have a 
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visibly intoxicating effect on one per- 
son, and yet have little, if any effect, 
upon one accustomed to its use. The 
only safe course, under such circum- 
stances, is to take a percentage of 
alcohol which, admittedly, would not 
cause intoxication in any person. This 
would avoid the important, and as yet 
unanswered question—when is a man 
drunk? Our own Court of Appeals 
has attempted to answer the question, 
and I quote from the opinion in the 
Rodgers case: 


The expression “under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor” covers not only all the 
well-known and easily recognized condi- 
tions and degrees of intoxication, but any 
abnormal mental or physical condition 
which is the result of indulging in any 
degree in intoxicating liquors and which 
tends to deprive him of that clearness of 
intellect and control of himself which he 
would otherwise possess. 


I am told that a recent test has been 
discovered in Washington which can be 
used only when the moon is at the full. 
It is said that if a man sees only one 
moon he has been drinking less than 
one half of one per cent; if he sees two 
moons he has been drinking more than 
one half of one per cent; and if he sees 
no moon at all, he has been drinking 
wood alcohol! 

Of course the practical question in 
the consideration of the subject is— 
how can the law be made most effec- 
tive? If we take some certain and 
definite test which is generally ap- 
proved by experience, then the ques- 
tion is, does the particular beverage fall 
above or below that test; and that 
question can readily be answered 
without throwmg upon the courts the 
burden of defining or deciding what is 
meant by intoxication. 

On the other hand, if we approve 3 
per cent beer, or some other beverage 
whose intoxicating nature may be said 
to be debatable, then the only practical 


way to enforce such a law would be to 
station a chemist at one end of the bar 
to analyze the beer before it is sold, in 
order to make sure that it is within the 
legal limit, and to station a physician 
at the other end to examine the cus- 
tomer, in order to determine whether or 
not he is susceptible to that grade of 
beer to such an extent as to become 
intoxicated by drinking it. 

The test of an intoxicating liquor is 
whether it in fact intoxicates. The 
degree of mtoxication is immaterial. 
To quote from Dr. Wiley: 

Visible intoxication is not essential to 
intoxication. The sun is totally eclipsed 
even if we do not see the shadow of the 
moon. When a person gets drunk, the first 
glass he drinks is just as much responsible 
for his condition as the last one. Intoxica- 
tion has a beginning and that beginning is 
as much intoxication as the final death 
struggle of the man who dies from alcoholic 
intoxication. Every step is essential to 
the whole journey. The man who doesn’t 
take the first step doesn’t die of the last one. | 


The fact of the matter is that the 
law cannot be effectively enforced 
unless some definite standard is fixed; 
and that standard, under the decisions, 
can be fixed without reference to 
whether the particular liquor is or is 
not intoxicating. This question was 
fully considered and decided in the 
case of Ruppert vs. Caffey, in which the 
United States Supreme Court held 
that it is deemed impossible to effec- 
tively enforce either prohibitory or 
regulatory laws relating to intoxicating 
liquor, unless the law itself fixes a 
definite standard by reference to the 
percentage of alcohol; in other words, 
that the law itself must fix the definition, 
af it is to be capable of effective enforce- 
ment. 


3. Present beer is said to be as 
good as ever. 


But why should there be any change 
in the alcoholic content of the beer that 
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is now made? If a change to 3 per 
cent beer would be likely to cause 
intoxication, then it would be useless 
to make such a law; on the other hand, 
if the present beer is just as good as it 
ever was, why take the chance of 
authorizing a beer which the courts 
might declare to be illegal? Is the 
beer that is now made as good as ever? 
The answer is found in the public 
statements of those who make it. 

Let us start right here. I quote 
from Krueger’s advertisement: 


“ Krueger’s Special” is brewed and aged 
and fermented m the famous Krueger way, 
to give it all the old-time tang, snap and 
incomparable flavor. 

A wholesome brew from high-grade malt 
and hops. 


Feigenspan’s Private Seal advertise- 
ment reads: 


Private Seal, as mellow and tasty as ever, 
is still at your service. Tests have shown 
that its taste and body-building qualities 
remain unchanged. 

It is as good as ever. 


Budweiser: 


For fifty years, 
Same old process, 
Same old flavor, 
Same old value. 


If these beers are just as good as 
ever and if they have the same old 
flavor and all the other alleged advan- 
tages of the old-fashioned beer—mmus 
only the alcohol, why the agitation for 
a change? 


4. The origin of one half of one per 
cent as the definition of intoxicating 
liquor. 


There is nothing new about the 
definition that intoxicating liquor is 
any beverage which contains one half 
of one per cent of alcohol by volume or 
more. For at least twenty years this 
very definition has been in effect m 
construing the provisions of the inter- 
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nal revenue statutes for taxation of 
intoxicating liquor. (See Treasury de- 
cision 514 in the year 1902.) 

Before the passage of the Volstead 
Act, the same question was considered 
by many of the states, as pointed out 
in the decision above mentioned. At 
the time the Volstead Act was passed, 
sixteen states made any beverage un- 
lawful which contamed any trace of 
alcohol; in eighteen states, the test was 
one half of one per cent; in six states 
the test was one per cent and in two 
states, the test was 2 per cent. Only 
one state (Rhode Island) had adopted 
a test as high as 2.75 per cent by weight. 
Since, therefore, thirty-four states had 
already adopted a limit of one half of 
one per cent or less, it was entirely 
appropriate and natural for Congress 
to adopt the standard which the 
experience of so many states had 
shown to be necessary for effective 
enforcement of liquor laws. 

Since the decision of that case in 
January, 1920, New Jersey has adopted 
the test of one half of one per cent in 
its enforcement law of 1922; and only a 
few weeks ago, Pennsylvania adopted 
the same standard as that fixed by the 


.Volstead Act. Even Rhode Island has 


fallen in line with a similar standard. 


5. Conflict between 3 per cent beer 
and state laws. 


As the record now stands, there are 
forty-four states which, by statute, 
have adopted a test of one half of one 
per cent or less. 

If a 3 per cent bill were passed by 
Congress, it would therefore be in 
direct conflict with the statutory pro- 
visions of most of the states. 


6. Referendums in various states. 


If 3 per cent beer is the wonderful 
blessing which some people maintain, 
if it is so certain to increase respect for 
law and order, if it is bound to stop the 
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present tendency to disregard the Con- 
stitution, it would seem as if these facts 
would have been discovered during the 
many years that the question was under 
discussion. It happens that the sub- 
ject has been a football m the political 
arena of several. other states. What 
happened? 


Colorado 


Adopted prohibition in 1914 by a 
majority of 11,000; defeated a beer 
amendment in 1916 by a vote of 85,000; 
and followed it with a bone dry law in 
1918 by a majority of 40,000. 
Michigan 

Adopted prohibition in 1916 by a 
majority of 68,000. On April 7, 1919, 
a beer and wine amendment was sub- 


mitted and was defeated by a majority 
of about 208,000. 
Ohio 

Adopted prohibition in 1918 by a 
majority of 25,000. In 1919 defeated 
an amendment providing for 2.75 per 
cent beer by a majority of 29,000. In 
1920 approved an enforcement law by 
a majority of 290,000, which law pro- 
vides for a limit of one half of one per 
cent. In 1922 defeated a proposal to 
permit light wimes and beer by a major- 

ity of 209,000. 


Oregon 

In 1914 adopted prohibition by a 
majority of 36,000. In 1916 defeated 
a beer amendment by a majority of 
54,000. 


Washington 
In 1914 adopted prohibition by a 
majority of 18,000. In 1916 defeated 


a beer amendment by a majority of 
147,000. 


7. Experiences of other states with 
beer. 


Of course, it may be said that the 
voters in the several states just men- 
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tioned, which have overwhelmingly 
rejected proposals for the use of beer, 
were all mistaken and did not know 
what they were voting for. Itis, how- 
ever, a remarkable coincidence that 
whenever the question has been 
squarely presented for decision of the 
voters, the result has always been the 
same. It is hardly possible that so 
many of the American people could be 
fooled all the time. But however that 
may be, let us now go a step farther 
and examine the results in certain com- 
munities that were foolish enough to 
make the test of permitting the sale of 
beer on the theory that it would tend 
to promote temperance and sobriety. 

The test has been made in the states 
of Georgia and Massachusetts and, 
more recently, in the territory of 
Hawaii. 

In Massachusetts, the so-called pro- 
hibition law of 1869 (effective in 1870) 
permitted the sale of malt liquors con- 
taining about 3 per cent of alcohol. 
After a short test, the law was repealed. 
The results of the “prohibition” law 
which permitted the manufacture and 
sale of beer were stated as follows by 
Judge Rockwell of the Berkshire 
District Court: 


Under the laws of 1870, the sale of malt 


‘liquor was authorized for several months in 


the town by vote of the inhabitants. Ef- 
forts to enforce the prohibitory law, or what 
there was left of it, during that period were 
almost nugatory. In no way, as it seems 
to me, can a greater blow be given to the 
prohibitory law, or its purpose be more 
surely defeated, than by legalizing the sale 
of malt liquors. 


The Governor of the state in his 
inaugural address said: 


If we are to accept the evidence of those 
who have had the most painful experience 
of the miseries produced by these places 
(beer-shops), they are among the greatest 
obstacles to the social and moral progress of 
the community. 
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Georgia experimented with a so- 
called “near?” beer law which per- 
mitted the manufacture and sale of 
near or 2 per cent beer. This: law was 
passed in 1908. The results are stated 
as follows: 


This gave opportunity for the wholesale 
and retail sale of whisky, and the pro- 
hibitory law was almost a dead letter. The 
sale of near beer was a pretext; real beer was 
sold, and the beer joints smuggled whisky 
to any purchasers. 


After a test of seven years, a special 
session of the legislature enacted a 
drastic prohibition law in 1915 which 
repealed the near beer law and, among 
other things, prohibited the sale of all 
malted, fermented and brewed liquors 
of any kind or description, including 
near beer. ‘This law is still in effect. 

Governor Farrington, of the Terri- 
tory of Hawai, in a message to the 
American Legion convention a short 
time ago said: : 


Hawaii has had an experience with this 
same light wine and beer movement... . 
We were told that light wine and beer were 
non-injurious beverages and if the people 
were allowed to get this light liquor they 
would avoid the poisonous stuff sold in the 
country and also the illicit sale of hard 
liquor would be reduced. 

The desired legislation was passed... . 
These dispensaries of so-called non-injuri- 
ous liquors did not fulfill one single promise 
of those who were responsible for the 
trial. . 

Drunkenness increased and the light wine 
and beer panacea, instead of being the 
solution of the problem and the promoter of 
real temperance, very rapidly became a 
universally recognized nuisance. It car- 
ried with it all the difficulties of high license 
and enjoyed the unsavory reputation of 
being the. center of vice and often times 
community disorder. 

Having observed the experience of 
Hawaii in this matter, it seems to me this 
should prove a splendid example and pre- 
vent ... falling into line with the so- 


called panacea which has . . . proved that 
as a cure it is worse than the disease. 


8. Shall the old-fashioned beer and 
the old-fashioned saloon be allowed 
to return? 


As a matter of fact, the proposal to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 3 
per cent beer amounts to a proposal to 
restore much of the old-fashioned beer, 
because the brewers’ own statements 
show that the old beer contained ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of alcohol. For 
example, I quote from an advertise- 
ment published over the name of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, in 
the Jersey Journal, November 22d, 
1917: “Inasmuch as the brewers have 
reduced the alcoholic content of beer 
until it is today only fractionally in 
excess of 3 per cent, they have earned 
the right to call their produce a true 
temperance drink.” 

I quote again from a pamphlet en- 
titled, “What shall a man drink?” 
which was distributed a few years ago 
at the brewers’ booth at the Newark 
Industrial Exhibition: “One barrel of 
beer contains 31 gallons and weighs 263 
Ibs. It contains: Alcohol by weight, 
9.2 Ibs., or 8.4%,” 

A pamphlet entitled, “The Story of 
American Beer,” and stamped “ Gott- 
fried Krueger Brewing Co.” quotes the 
report of the Committee of Fifty as 
concluding that American beer was 
found to contain 33 per cent of alcohol. 
A card distributed by the Manufac- 
turers’ and Merchants’ Assocfation of 
New Jersey has the statement, “Amer- 
ican beer contains from 3 to 5 per cent 
of alcohol.” . 

If these statements are true there is 
very little, if any, difference between 
the old-fashioned beer containing a 
fraction more than 8 per cent of alcohol, 
and the beer which is now proposed, 
which it is said will have 2.75 per cent 
of alcohol by weight, which would be 
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equivalent to 3.4 per cent by volume. 
In other words, this new kind of beer 
turns out to be the same old kind. 

If we have the same old kind of beer, 
it is practically certain that we shall 
soon have the same old kind of saloon. 
What would be the use of making 3 per 
cent beer unless it were sold for bever- 
age purposes—and where can it be sold 
unless places are found for that pur- 
pose? It has been suggested that beer 
should be sold in grocery stores. But 
the test of a saloon is not the fixtures 
therein. A saloon is not made such by 
the use of a bar or of a brass foot-rail. 
It is the nature of what is sold that 
characterizes a saloon. If beer be sold 
in grocery stores, the corner grocery 
would rapidly turn into a corner 
saloon. We find the most ardent of 
those who favor a modification of the 
Volstead Act do not favor (so they say) 
the restoration of the saloon. I sub- 
mit that, as a practical matter, the 
two are so jomed together that they 
cannot be sundered. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of these experiences it 
may be safely asserted that the states 
that had passed a prohibition law prior 
to the Eighteenth Amendment found 
that the test of one half of one per cent 
or less was the most effective for en- 
forcement. Is it possible that human 
nature has changed? Should we dis- 
regard the lessons of experience? Can 
it be that the effect of mtoxicating 
liquors upon individuals at the present 
time is different from what it has been 
for the past several thousand years? 

What assurance have we that light 
wines and beer, or that beer alone will 
tend to reduce the use of stronger 
liquors? France and Germany are 
frequently mentioned as examples, but 
the reports show that in these countries 
where hight wines and beer are the 
common drink, the use of hard liquor 


is greater In proportion than it was im 
the United States. 

According to the official reports for 
1913, the people of Germany drank 
about 16 per cent more hard liquor 
than the people of this country, al- 
though, at the same time, they were 
drinking about 50 per cent more beer; 
the people of France drank nearly 70 
per cent more hard liquor than -the 
people of this country, although, at the 
same time, they drank nearly fifty 
times as much wine per capita. This 
explodes the theory that the use of 
light wines and beer will decrease the 
use of hard liquor. 

What reason have we to believe that . 
to legalize 3 per cent beer would result 
in better enforcement or would make 
the law more effective? Is it possible 
that the bootleggers who now sell 
alleged whisky and other strong liquors 
will immediately reform and engage in 
the sale of 3 per cent beer? Is it 
possible that those who patronize the 
bootlegger for the purpose of getting 
strong liquor will be satisfied with 3 
per cent beer—especially if that beer 
does not have enough “kick” to be in 
fact mtoxicating? 

In view of these facts I desire to ask 
Senator Edge these questions, which it 
seems to me fairly state the issue be- 
tween us: 

(1) Do you favor congressional 
legislation to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, similar to that of the 
46 state prohibition laws or m con- 
flict with them? 

(2) Should not Congress follow 
the uniform experience of the states 
in determining what is necessary to 
enforce prohibition or should Con- 
gress accept a standard which is 
advocated by the opponents of the 
law and which has always proven a 
failure in our country? 

(3) Is not the test in determining 
the alcoholic content of prohibited 
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liquors what is necessary to enforce 
the prohibition law rather than what 
alcoholic content will actually in- 
toxicate? , 

(4) Do you think Congress can 
legalize beer with more than one 
half of one per cent alcohol in those 
states that have prohibited it by 
state law? If not, what good pur- 
pose can be served by a federal law 
that will mislead the people into 
violation of their state law? 

(5) How can the Eighteenth 
Amendment be uniformly enforced 
by any plan which uniform experi- 
ence has demonstrated would nullify 
the law? 

(6) Will you name any state that 
has ever had a prohibition law per- 
mittmg 2 or 2.75 per cent beer 
which still retains it, or which ever 
successfully enforced it? 

(7) Shall we take any step that 
will in the slightest degree tend to 
‘bring back the scourge as described 
in a recent speech of Commander 
Booth of the Salvation Army—a 
scourge which, as she said: 


Has drained more blood, hung more 
crépe, sold more homes, plunged more 
people into bankruptcy, armed more vil- 
lains, slain more children, snapped more 
wedding rings, defiled more innocence, 
blinded more eyes, twisted more limbs, de- 
throned more reason, wrecked more man- 
hood, dishonored more womanhood, broken 
more hearts, blasted more lives, driven 
more to suicide and dug more graves than 
any other poisoned scourge that ever swept 
its death-dealing waves across the world. 


Do you agree with the recent state- 
ment of President Harding: 


In every community men and women 
have had an opportunity now to know what 
prohibition means. They know that debts 
are more promptly paid, that men take 
home the wages that once were wasted in 
saloons; that families are better clothed and 
fed, and more money finds its way into the 
savings banks. The liquor traflic was 
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destructive of much that was precious in 
American life. In the face of so much evi- 
dence on that point, what conscientious 
man would want to let his own selfish 
desires influence him to vote to bring it 
back? In another generation I believe that 
liquor will have disappeared, not merely 
from our polities, but from our memories. 


With particular reference to 2.75 per 
cent beer, I quote from the public 
statement of Hon. John F. Kramer, 
who was the first federal Prohibition 
Commissioner. , He said: 

If we start with 2.75 per cent beer, all the 
forces at the disposal of the Government, 
federal, states, and local, could not regulate 
and control it. It would be light beer 
today, heavy beer and wine tomorrow, and 
whisky and alcohol the next day. We 
would have the intolerable situation of 
having prohibition in theory but a drunken 
debauch in practice. 


But if it be claimed that Mr. Kramer, 
by reason of the fact that he was the 
Prohibition Commissioner, is preju- 
diced on the subject, then let us call 
another witness. I refer to the one 
man in American history who has held 
the two highest positions im the nation, 
namely, President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Prior to the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
while it was still under consideration, 
Chief Justice Taft frankly announced 
himself as opposed to prohibition as the 
public policy of the country and spoke 
and wrote against the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It may there- 
fore fairly be said that he was never 
prejudiced in favor of prohibition. 
After the Amendment was adopted, he 
made the following statement in the 
Chicago Tribune of July 26, 1920: 

I am not in favor of amending the Vol- 
stead Act in respect to the amount of per- 
missible alcohol in beverages. Iam not in 
favor of allowing light wines and beer to be 
sold under the Eighteenth Amendment. I 
believe it would defeat the purpose of the 
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Amendment. No such distinction as that 
between wines and beer, on the one hand, 
and spirituous liquors, on the other, is 
practicable as a police measure. .. . Any 
such loophole as light wines and beer would 
make the Amendment a laughing stock. 


In view of the uniform experience of 
this and other nations, why should we 
change the law because criminals vio- 
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late it? Is it not more sensible to 
enforce the law as it is written? 
Should we modify the law on the plea 
of “back to the Constitution,” when 
experience shows that the modification 
whieh is. now proposed would prevent 
the effective enforcement of the Con- 
stitution? Shall we go forward or 
shall we go back? 


Men, Machinery and Alcoholic Drink 


By CHARLES REITELL 
University of Pittsburgh 


INTRODUCTION 
IVILIZATION has taken unto 


itself machinery. For better or 
for worse the machine has arisen dur- 
ing the last century to a most powerful 
and dominant influence in the affairs 
of men. Invention has crowded upon 
invention until the hand tool has be- 
come the colossal hydraulic hammer; 
the wooden water wheel, the 100,000 
horse-power turbine; the oxcart with 
its slow, steady pull, the twentieth- 
century limited. 

It should be emphasized that these 
long series of changes in mechanical 
invention have given rise to correspond- 
ing changes in type and kind of human 
effort necessary in the operation of 
machine industry. Evidences of this 
are everywhere. The green-groomed 
cabby and the hostler have given way 
to the trim chauffeur and auto machin- 
ist; the rough and ready stage driver 
‘has long since been replaced by the 
highly trained locomotive engineer; 
and the strong and robust Slav— 
*“‘thick-necked and broad of back”— 
must step aside with his pick and 
shovel and watch the mechanical 
ditch digger which, under the guidance 
and control of a skilled and licensed 
engineer, can dig more trench in a day 
than twenty-five Slavic laborers could 
have accomplished in a week. 

This shift to mechanical methods, 
therefore, calls forth new kinds of 
work, new kinds of workers and new 
forms of industrial management. And 
what is more important, the shift 
brings into being definite prohibitions, 
and clear-cut demands upon all workers 
who are to fit into this machine process. 
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Of these prohibitions the outstanding 
one is this: that the growth in com- 
plexity, high speed and involved dan- 
gers of modern machinery absolutely 
bars out the use of alcoholic drink. 

Human life, costly machinery and 
continuous industrial operation—all 
are at stake when muddled alcoholic 
brains operate the machinery. Civi- 
lization, having developed high-pow- 
ered, costly machines, is seeing to it 
that clear-headed men are employed in 
the operation of such machines. There 
is no difficulty in finding that alcohol 
is inimical to machine work the very 
moment one observes the changed dé- 
mands that machinery has made upon 
the workers: and just so soon as one 
sees these changed demands, then just 
so soon sobriety appears as an eco- 
nomic necessity. Viewing the ques- 
tion from this angle, we find alcohol- 
ism less an ethical issue and more an 
economic one. Complex machines 
and befuddled brains cannot work to- 
gether and much of this -present-day 
prohibition is but an aftermath of the 
economic pressure that the industrial 
world has put forth in order to protect 
workers, machines and production 
from the ravages of men under the 
influence of alcohol. 


MECHANICAL EVOLUTION AND 
CHANGING LABOR TYPES 


In order to see clearly the influence 
that modern invention has, had in the 
prohibition of alcoholic drink, it will 
be necessary : 

1. To observe the changes in types 
and kind of labor effort that machmery 
has wrought. 

2. To analyze the nature of new 
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dangers that have come hand in hand 
with mechanical development. 

A brief discussion of the trend in a 
few of the more important industries 
follow: 


COAL 


The miming of coal is one of the 
largest basic American industries. In 
it are involved nearly three quarters of 
a million workers. Within a space of 
thirty years mechanical methods have 
been developed to a point where more 
than 65 per cent of our coal is machine 
mined. In America miming machines 
came into use about 1890. In that 
year about five hundred machines 
were operated. ‘Today, in 1923, there 
are more than twenty-two thousand 
machines in operation. In Pennsyl- 
vania in 1896 approximately 12 per 
cent of bituminous coal was mined by 
machines, while in 1922 machine- 
mined coal is more than 65 per cent of 
the total production. 

The following table shows the in- 
creased use of mining machines in the 
production of bituminous coal: 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
Year or Minine MINED 
MACHINES BY 
IN Use MACHINES 

1891......... 545 5.8 
1900 2. cece 3,907 24.9 
1905......... 9,184 82.8 
1910......... 13,254 41.8 
ES 3 E E 13,829 48.9 
1912... 15,298 46.8 
1913........ 16,879 50.6 
1914.00.00... 16,507 51.7 
T915. ok ee steed 15,692 55.1 
T8162. oes 16,198 56.4 
1) 3 by Cae eae 17,235 55.5 
1918......... 18,463 55.9 


The results of this change to machine 
methods are pronounced. Mining 
coal by machinery has partly removed 
and greatly altered the physical work 
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of mining and in addition it has called 
forth such mental effort as is needed to 
manipulate and control electrical ma- 
chmery. The coal industry shows 
definite changes from hand tools to air 
and electrically-driven machines. ‘The 
mining machine demands constant 
vigilance on the part of the worker. 
Power comes from electric wires in- 
stead of human muscles. Once such 
electrical power is transformed into 
physical work it continues in motion to 
produce or play havoc until such 
power is turned off by the worker. 
From the turning on until the turning off 
of the power the worker must be on his 
guard. 

The introduction of minmg ma- 
chines has also been a step toward 
greater functionalization in the mining 
industry. Today the machine miner 
does one thing—and that one thing to 
a great extent has been mapped out 
and directed by other brains than his. 
Under pick mining many functions 
were left to the miner himself. An 
officer in one of the large mining com- 
panies puts it this way: “The coal 
industry in its operation has developed 
to a place where it uses high-skilled 
men in planning, inaugurating im- 
proved methods and directing the 
work. The miners in the larger mines 
have shifted to what might be termed 
machine operators. Their work is cut 
out for them in advance and it is up to 
them to operate the machines according 
to instructions. Good machine min- 
ers are made up of younger men who 
are energetic and who can maintain 
a steady watchfulness over their 
machines.” 


COKE 


If one wishes to find an industry 
which has gone the whole way from 
manual to machine methods, he should 
turn to the production of coke. In 
the modern by-product coke plant 
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the transition is complete. Coke 
making gives an excellent study of an 
industrial revolution from hand to 
machine methods. Under the beehive 


method, which is the earlier method, ` 


you had practically all the handling of 
coke carried on by hand. Both the 
charging and the pulling of the ovens 
was carried on by hand work. Later 
the beehive industry developed me- 
chanical methods, but never has the 
process become completely machine 
operated, as the by-product method is 
fast displacing the beehive industry. 

The contrast in the manual and 
machine methods is best seen in the 
operation known as drawing the coke. 
In the by-product method the machine 
operator is trained and highly skilled. 
He is depended on for the skill neces- 
sary to get the maximum coke drawn 
from the ovens leaving as little residue 
to be hand drawn as possible. In 
addition he is required to work very 
rapidly, as the faster the coke is drawn 
the less heat is wasted. He must also 
be careful to have a low percentage of 
broken. coke and finally he must be 
very alert so that he does not damage 
his machine by bad passages. In 
contrast, the hand drawer of coke in 
the beehive process must be a heavy, 
strong, physical type. Hand drawing 
is hot, hard work. Pullmg hot coke 
from an oven with it falling around 
one’s feet is no child’s play in labor 
effort. After the coke is pulled by 
hand, more physical labor is required 
to shovel it into wheelbarrows and 
haul it to cars. Any untrained la- 
borer can step up to this job and do it 
without traming and without expe- 
rience. 

The outstanding impression one 
gathers from study of the coke industry 
regarding labor types is this—that 
under the old beehive process, all the 
workers do hard, hot, physical labor, 
while in the highly developed by- 
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product processes, labor is required 
to attend to the movements of large, 
complex, power-driven machinery. 
One of the engineers at the by-prod- 
uct plants at Clairton, Pennsylvania, 
states that scarcely a solitary worker 
in the beehive process could be used in 
the by-product plant and, when in- 
quiry was made regarding the use of 


intoxicating liquors among workers in 


the by-product plant, he stated flatly 
that the dangers to machinery, to 
production in the coke division, and 
especially the dangers to human life 
in possible explosions in the by-product 
divisions, made it absolutely compul- 
sory to bar the use of alcoholic drink 
on the part of the workers. 


CRUDE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRIES 


Both blast furnaces and the open 
hearth industries have gone through a 
revolution from hand to machine 
methods within the last twenty-five 
years. In the blast furnace, the com- 
ing in of the larry car, skip hoist, mud- 
gun, mechanical skimmer, automatic 
weighers, and piggery machinery have 
meant the going out of literally 
thousands of laborers who had to do 
strenuous physical work. In their 
place have come in machine operators 
who have to be alert in guiding and 
directing machines. 

The following: table gives in con- 
densed form the mechanical equipment 
that has come into the blast furnace 
industry, the duties of the machine 
operators and the nature of the work 
of the previous manual methods. It 
should be noted that the duties under 


‘the. new operations are primarily 


mental and nervous requirements as 
contrasted with physical requirements 
under the old methods. 

In the open hearth industry, we 
find the same general trend which 
characterizes the blast furnace in- 


MACHINE OR 
MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Car Dumpers 


Ore Bridge 


Larry Car 


Skip Hoist 


Bates Cinder 
Notch Stopper 


Vaugh Mud 
Gun 


Electric and 
Air Drills 


Killeen 
Skimmer 


Casting 
Machine 


Electric 
Cranes 
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MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AND CHANGING LABOR DEMANDS 


WHAT THE 
MACHINE Dors 





Turns over regular R. R. 
cars, dumps contents in 
chutes and bins. 15 to 
20 cars per hour. 


Transfers ore from storage 


piles to operating bins. 


Electrically fills from bins, 
weighs, and distributes 

~ coke, ore and limestone 
to skip cars. 


Electrically carries stock 
to top of furnace. 


Takes care of slag and 
cinder, breaking it up 
at slag hole. 


Plugs tap holes with mud. 


Taps furnace for casting. 


Skims slag from ore. 


Casts molten iron into 
final pig-iron shapes. 


Various hauling and carry- 
ing purposes. 


Dores or MACHINE 
OPERATOR 


Sits in operator’s cabin, 
throws several control 
` levers. Skilled work. 


Typical work of craneman 
of higher grade. Skilled 
work. ' 


Typical work of motor- 
man on street car. Semi- 


skilled. 


One operator semi-skilled 
who operates motor. 


One man unskilled, needed 
to operate lever. 


Put in position and oper- 
ated by one man. No 
skill required. 


One semi-skilled operator 
and helper. 
One unskilled operator at 


casting time. 


5 to 10 men, 2 to 4 skilled 
or semi-skilled. 


Cranemen, 
operates levers. 


Doris or WORKERS 
UNDER PREVIOUS 
Hanp MerrHops 


Pick and shovel unloading 
from freight cars. Un- 
skilled work. 


Shoveled into barrows and 
wheeled to furnace. Un- 
skilled work. 


Shoveled into barrows and 
wheeled to elevators. 
Unskilled work. 


(1) Furnaces built on bill- 
side and stock carried 
and wheeled to furnace. 

(2) Elevator and top-fillers. 
All unskilled. 


Several men needed with 
pokers. Unskilled, hard, 
physical work. 


Three or four men dis- 
placed. Work of plug- 
ging by hand very hot 
and very dangerous. 


Hand drills—slow, hot and 
dangerous. 


Several unskilled workers 
doing very dangerous 
operation. 


18 to 20 unskilled pig-bed 
men. Hardest, most 
arduous physical labor. 


semi-skilled, | Large amount of common 


laborers, who carried, 
hauled, shoveled and 
_ lifted materials. 





dustry. The open hearth gives an 
excellent example of the influence of 
machinery on the labor force. A few 
highly skilled and a large proportion of 
unskilled laborers which made up the 
labor force are now giving way to the 


dominance of machine operators. 
cording to one of the superintendents 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company the 
work on the charging level of the old — 
type open hearth is the hardest and 
most strenuous of the whole industry. 


Ac- 
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The heavy lifting of iron, the heat, 
glare and fumes from the open furnace 
make the work most exhausting. 
Negroes and Irish were employed al- 
most entirely. All wore heavy red 
flannel shirts to protect themselves 
from the excessive heat, and if it were 
not for the rest periods that occurred 
between the charging times, no human 
` being could have endured the work for 
a continuous day. In the language of 
a worker: “It was working aside of 
hell ahead of time.” The coming in 
of machines changed all this arduous 
work so that now we quite often find 
an under-sized but nervously alert 
man handling the huge charging ma- 
chine with high-grade skill. The 
costliness of error that results from his 
mistakes and the continuous, unending 
watchfulness that he must exert dur- 
ing the day preclude such a worker 
from in any way befuddling his mind. 
In contrast the hand workers, phys- 
ically exhausted, found in stimulating 
drinks a real value. 

Under the old form of open hearth 
of fifty-ton capacity, one superintend- 
ent stated that one hundred and forty- 
two workers were needed in the plant 
and of these only ten were skilled 
laborers. To operate and maintain 
the same production in a newer form 
of open hearth but fifty-eight men 
were needed and of these twenty-eight 
had to be skilled. Upon investigation, 
it can be found that skilled workers in 
the open hearth industry can in no 
way afford to lessen their mental 
alertness in the operation of machinery. 
Handling hot metal, oftentimes over 
the heads of other workers, means that 
the machine operators must be on 
guard every minute of the day. 
Probably in no other industry is the 
penalty of mistakes so great as is found 
in the open hearth plants. ‘The cost- 
liness of error is in direct ratio to the 
increase in mechanical methods. As 
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one superintendent of the Carnegie 
Steel Gompany put it: “One error. in 
judgment on the part of the operator 
of a charging machine may so injure 
either the machine or furnace or both 
that as much aş two or three weeks 
may be required to make repairs.” 
He was more emphatic regarding the 
cranemen: “They must be exceed- 
ingly careful, working as they do at all 
times with molten metal over the 
heads of workers and near molds that 
topple with a slight jar.” After 
observing the gigantic machines and 
cranes in an open hearth, the conclusion 
is quickly reached that there has been 
no greater effective temperance force 
among open hearth workers than the 
coming in of these large machines. 


FINISHING MILIS 


Between the crude iron and steel 
industries and the foundry and machine 
shops are the rolling mills. Here, too, 
is observed the general trend in the 
introduction of large machines and 
mechanical devices which are chang- 
ing this industry from hand methods to 
mechanical appliances. Here, too, 
under the old hand methods workers 
could consume their alcohol with very 
little dangerous consequence, but the 
present operators of the large machines 
cannot afford to get under the mfluence 
of liquor and expect to carry on their 
work. The demands for clear minds 
to operate the manipulators, mechan- 
ical shears and roll tables are too severe 
and exacting to allow for indulgences. 


FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE 
SHOPS 


Contrary to our normal impressions, 
foundries are changing very rapidly to 
a machine basis of production. It can 
be stated that into every operation 
within a foundry even to the actual 
throwing and packing of sand about the 
patterns, machines have been intro- 
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duced—charging machines, sand-cut- 
ting and screening machines, mixers, 
riddles, electric tamps, jarring ma- 
chines, sand slingers, molding and core 
making machines, tumblers, and sand 
blast machines—all ‘spell the exit of 
hand methods. 

In foundries two general effects 
have resulted from this application of 
mechanical methods: 

1. The machine is eliminating much 
common labor—labor of whom is 
demanded little more than physical 
effort. The carrying, cleaning, lifting 
and sand handling formerly done by 
hand is now accomplished by ma- 
chinery. 

2. The machine has brought in 
machine operators and is displacing 
former trade work of the molder. 
Cranemen, chargers, molding and core 
making machine operators, and sand 
slmger men are now doing the work 
formerly carried on by the molders. 

A survey of modern foundries will 
show the coming in of operations that 
call for quick nervous activity and a 
going out of operations where muscle 
and brawn are the prerequisites. In 
short, the foundries are in keeping with 
the general trend found in industries 
as a whole. 

No industry embraces so large a 
field of activities as does the machine 
shop. Workers are seen using ma- 
chines that bore, drill, press, hammer, 
mill, plane, bend, chip, grind, shear, 
tap and saw. At one place is found a 
mechanic operating a lathe so small 
that it may be carried in his pocket, 
and so minute the piece of metal that 
he is working, that a magnifying glass 
must be used in the work. Again will 
be observed giant gun lathes turning 
pieces of steel weighing several tons. 

What an interesting industry as 
regards changing labor requirements! 
Here is an industry containing some- 
where between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
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workers. Here the growth of mechan 
ical methods has reached its highest 
point, also the furthest development 
of standardization and scientific man- 
agement. But most interesting from 
the point of view of this article—here 
is found the highest degree of special- 
ization placed upon each worker. By 
standardization he is trained to operate 
a machine that performs the same work 
upon like pieces of metal unend- 
ingly. Coupled with this special- 
ization, each worker is made a connect- © 
ing link in the chain of operations that 
constitute the plant’s activities. The 
worker thus specialized and related to 
total production is geared up to definite 
measured output. Should he falter, the 
whole chain of operations is weakened. 

View this development in machine 
industries in the light of the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. At once the 
antagonism that such liquor holds for 
continuous production is observed. 

In addition to the nervous require- 
ments that high-speed machinery has 
demanded of workers, there is also de- 
manded that he maintain a contimuous 
measured output. He must keep go- 
ing throughout the day, energetic and 
clear-headed to the end. The Packard 
Motor Company and the Ford Motor 
Company have realized the importance 
of clear-headed workers and as a result 
both companies have been pioneers in 
forbidding the use of intoxicants at any 
time within or without the plant. As 
one of the officials of the Ford plant put 
it: “To attain a normal day’s pro- 
duction the workers must keep up an 
energetic gait for eight hours a day— 
this can only be done when a well-reg- 
ulated living is carried on by the 
workers in their home life. Worry, 
drunkenness, and sickness must all be 
eliminated if high-grade production is 
to be maintained.” 

The machine industries show that 
the penalty that will more and more 
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be attached to the American working- 
man who will have his booze is that he 
will find himself more and more unable 
to fit into the present-day industrial 
life. As the machines become more 
complex, more costly, of higher speed, 
and more scientifically organized, the 
quicker will the worker find this 
penalty applied. 


SPECIALIZED LABOR AND SOCIALIZED 
DANGER 


` The labor changes briefly noted in 
the above industries indicate a power 
and influence of the machine that we 
are wont to overlook. Over a space 
of time less than a century in length, 
physical labor has fast gone out of 
‘existence as an industrial demand, and 
in its place has come nervous energy. 
As the machine has developed and 
broadened in its scope, more and more 
has it specialized and limited the 
worker to a small number of definite 
functions. “Machine tender” classi- 
fies not thousands but veritably mil- 
lions of American working people. 
As machine tenders they are required 
to show dexterity, watchfulness and 
quite often a high degree of nervous 
. control and directing power. 

Thus alcoholic drink attacks the 
most important asset the present-day 
worker must have if he is to function 
in machine industry, namely—nervous 
energy and an active brain. 

If the worker has been shorn of much 
physical effort and in addition has 
found his mental activity more and 
more limited to routine, watchfulness 
and dexterity, he on the other hand 
has grown much more powerful in an- 
other direction. Having a machine 
under his guidance and control, the 
dangers that ensue from mistakes have 
increased a thousandfold. Take the 
open hearth as an illustration. When 
loading of furnace was carried on by 
wheelbarrow, a mistake by the worker 
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meant no real damage either to human 
life or property. With the mechan- 
ical loader how different the situation! 
A mistake may mean the death of 
several workers, a smashed furnace, a 
broken machine and seriously inter- 
rupted production. One superintend- 
ent has estimated a labor turnover 
cost of $3,000 per operator of charging 
machines, and this high cost is due to 
the great dangers involved should 
untrained, unreliable men be employed. 
Cranemen might be cited as another 
illustration. Working with moving 
overhead material, the workers under- 
neath are at the mercy of their judg- 
ment. We gain an excellent example 
of this broadening and socializing of 
danger when we consider the coming 
in of the automobile. How quickly 
the driver becomes dangerous to all, 
the very moment his driving and con- 
trol become faulty! The same is true 
of railroad engineers, of by-product 
coke makers, of power plant employees, 
of the hundred and one mechanical 
amusement operators, and of the 
operators of conveyor systems. In 
many instances the danger of mistakes 
may not affect human life, but large 
dangers to property and production 
are always involved. 

With this increased socialization of 
danger brought in by "machinery, 
what attitude is to be expected from 
employers and the public regarding 
the consumption of drink? The 
answer is clear—the use of alcohol 
must stop. Employers seeing heavy 
losses to life and property and which 
losses they themselves must carry as 
their responsibility, have quickly 
ruled that liquor is a costly industrial 
menace and must not be tolerated. 
The public has been tardy in seeing 
the same menace abroad, and it is 
their responsibility that people under 
the influence of intoxicants drive the 
open roads. 
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CONCLUSION 


A long-range view of mechanical 
evolution shows that under proper 
conditions machinery can be made to 
perform and does perform untold 
services for mankind. Just as the 
Greeks enslaved the humans to do the 
heavy, ugly, monotonous work so that 
they themselves could: be free to do 
the more enjoyable, artistic things; so 
the machine is being enslaved to do 
heavy physical work. Higher stand- 
ards of living, shorter hours of labor, a 
greater development of art and a 
further elimination of motonony are 
dependent upon the advances that are 
made in machinery. But as this 
mechanical development has gone on 
it has demanded from the workers 
certain definite adjustments—out- 
standing of which is the demand for 
dexterity, watchfulness, care, nervous 
control and directing power sufficient 
to operate the mechanical ` equip- 
ment. 
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Alcohol attacking as it does the 
nervous system thus becomes a menace 
to mechanico-industry. A menace:— 
first, because it lowers and endangers 
the productive power and organization 
of our industrial establishments; 
second, because it increases error on 
the part of workers which m machine 
industry means great losses to life and 
property. 

The machine is rigid in its demands. 
In order to work well and work safely 
it must be well manned. Human 
life, costly machines and continuous 
efficient operation are too valuable to 
be placed at the mercy of minds be- 
fuddled by intoxicants. 

When we realize how deep rooted 
these demands of modern industry are, 
it is then that we see the absolute im- 
possibility of mechanical advancement 
going hand in-hand with alcoholism. 

John Barleycorn has been caught 
in the fast revolving machinery of 
American industry. There is no hope 
for him! 


The Effect of Prohibition on Industry from the View- 
point of an Employment ican 


By EUGENE J. BENGE 
Office Personnel Manager, The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 


HIS paper is written from the view- 

point of an employment manager. 
The employment manager should be 
interested not only in securing efficient 
employees, but also in following up 
their work to bring them to a high 
state of production on the one hand and 
to a high degree of morale on the other. 
It is from such an angle that the writer 
has attempted to discuss the effects of 
prohibition on industry. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


For centuries alcoholism and indus- 
try have been distant cousins in the 
social family. Within the last five 
decades, the two cousins became very 
friendly, indeed. There have been 
certain contributory factors which have 
aided in this closer association. 

The first contributing factor has been 
the increasing drive of work and the 
long hours. The decades preceding 
the present century were characterized 
industrially by the formation of large 
business organizations. Paralleling 
this aggregation was the development 
of the scientific management move- 
ment, often referred to as the efficiency 
movement, with its subdivision of 
operations and piece rate wage plans. 
During this same period strikes, bitter 
strife, rioting and similar manifesta- 
tions of industrial discontent ‘were 
quite common. 

In an endeavor to discover a relation- 
ship between the hours worked and the 
consumption of alcohol, 1,000 workers 
were interviewed, prior to the advent 
of prohibition. It was discovered that 
about one third patronized saloons and 


over one half used liquor m some form. 
In answer to the question, “Do you 
drink before going to work?’ the 
following statistics were obtained:! 


Percentage Drinking 
Liquor Before 
Length of Working Day Going to Work 


From 8 to 9 hours.......... 10.1 
S e a OO ow ae EE 17.0 
ae i ee E E E 14.5 
11 hours and over.......... 19.3 


The above figures would indicate 
that men starting a long working day 
felt the necessity of aleohol more than 
those beginning the short day. How- 
ever, the figures are not entirely con- 
clusive. It is probable that those who 
had short working hours had greater 
opportunity to imbibe at noon or in the 
evening and so would not feel the desire 
for alcohol early in the morning. It 
was found that 51.3 per cent drank 
liquor at noon. 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
in his interesting book entitled “The 
Tron Puddler,” quotes a workingman 
who says: 


Water does not always agree with the 
stomach as well as beer does. You never 
worked at terrific muscular exertion han- 
dling white hot iron in a mill like this. You 
haven’t got the muscles to do it, and I 
doubt if you’ve got the heart. You cannot 
know the condition a man is in when he hits 
his hardest like here. But they know. 
Some of them feel they can’t drink water 
at that time. My pal tells me that his 
stomach rejects it; his throat seems to 
collapse as he gulps it. But beer he can 


i “Why Prohibition!” By Charles Stelze. Pub- 
lished by G. H. Doran Co., New York. | 
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drink and it eases him. The alcohol in 
beer is a blessing at that time. It soothes 
his laboring stomach until the water can 
get into his system and quench the man’s 
thirst. Iron workers in the Old World 
have used malt beverages for generations. 
Why take away the other man’s pleasure 
if it doesn’t injure you? If it was deadly 
we would have been weakened in the course 
of generations. But look at the worker’s 
body. It is four times as strong as yours. 


The second factor which has contrib- 
uted to a closer relationship between 
industrial life and John Barleycorn was 
the custom of paying wages prior to 
rest days. Particularly in the mining 
regions it was evident that the day or 
days following pay day were marked by 
absenteeism and alcoholic debauchery. 

In the investigation cited above the 
question was asked, “How do you 
spend your spare cash (money not 





spent for the necessities of life)?” The 
following data were obtained: 
DCR E E ck bieonee deco 23% 
Wine and whisky.............. 11% 
Movies and theatre............. — RAZ, 
EKo e E e Shire Uo odie eeu E ETE 249, 
Life insurance. .......... eee ee 11% 
AEDE LE i 2335 oes ee sees 6% 
Miscellaneous... .........00005. 1% 
Total areas aaa 100% 


These two investigations, made dur- 
ing pre-prohibition days, typify the 
part which alcohol played in the lives 
of normal workingmen. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROHIBITION 
MOVEMENT 


To one who studies the history of the 
prohibition movement, it is quite 
evident that it is a very old movement, 
and not a freakish development of the 
last decade. There are many who 
claim that the prohibitionists have, by 
a stroke of national strategy, “pulled 
the wool” over the eyes of the Ameri- 
can public. The evidence does not 
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support this view. It appears more 
likely that the growing sentiment in 
favor of temperance was finally crystal- 
lized in the form of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

_ Oddly enough it appears that the 
very industry which had accepted alco- 
hol as a boon companion was the potent 
factor in removing that companion 
when it became a menace. 

The railroads early recognized the 
danger in alcoholism and forebade their 
employees upon penalty of dismissal to 
drink while on duty. Realizing that 
this move was in the interest of safety, 
public opinion sanctioned this rule. 
Again, employers began to realize that 
many industrial accidents were due 
directly or indirectly to drink and so 
excluded it during working hours. ` 

At the forty-sixth National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1919, Irving 
Fisher, professor of economics at Yale 
University, said: 

Another force for prohibition is the force 
of industrialism and of the modern desire 
for efficiency both on the part of industries 
and on the part of individuals. Industry is 
applying modern science. From two to 
four glasses of beer will reduce the output 
of typesetters by 8 per cent. These and 
other experiments demonstrate that we will 
increase, by enforcing prohibition, the eco- 
nomic productivity of this nation from 10 
to 20 per cent, and will add to the national 
output of the U. S. between 73 to 15 billion 
dollars’ worth of product, every year, 
reckoned at the moderate level of prices. 
These forces, the ideals of work, the re- 
quirements of modern industrial competi- 
tion, the findings of modern science and the 
ideals of morality in American life are the 
forces which have put over prohibition, and 
it must be on these forces that we shall 
depend to enforce prohibition. 


The last decade has revealed re- 
markable strides in the field of employ- 
ment management. Among other im- 
portant developments there has been 
great improvement in working condi- 
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tions and also in the facilities for eating 
which are offered employees. ‘These 
two factors have partially counteracted 
the original coriditions which were said 
to have enforced the necessity for 
alcohol. 

From a physiological standpoint the 
case against King Alcohol seems to be 
clean cut. Statistics show that the 
death rate of brewery workers was 52 
per cent higher than the “expected 
deaths.” Saloon proprietors and man- 
agers who attended bar showed an 
increase of 78 per cent. ‘These figures 
were obtained from an actuarial study 
of some 2,000,000 cases covering a 
period of about 25 years. Other in- 
surance records show that the mortality 
for non-abstainers was two to fourtimes 
as high as that for total abstaimers. 

Medical evidence shows that alcohol 
weakens resistance to disease. Pneu- 
monia has been cited as a concrete 
example of a disease affected by alcohol. 

So far the evidence presented has 
been based mostly on historical facts or 
statistical records. Most of the data 
were obtained prior to the passage of 
the Volstead Act. It is but natural to 
ask whether the conclusions of business 
leaders confirm the a priori expectations 
of statistical evidence. 

To determine the concensus of opin- 
ion the writer has followed three 
courses: l 

(1) A study of published statements. 

(2) A garnering of verbal statements 
from fellow employment managers. 

(3) A study of the statistics avail- 
able, together with an expression of his 
own conclusions. 

In the published literature available, 
the writer finds the following quotation 
ascribed to Albert E. Potter, President 
and General Manager of the United 
Electric Railway Company: 

Prohibition has decreased troubles grow- 
ing out of drinking among our men. 

This means a large gain in efficiency ina. 
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in the case of platform men especially; an 
increase in the safety of operation. ; 


The Commercial Research Division 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, made a study of national 
prohibition in 1920. Those sections of 
their report which relate to the field of 
the employment manager are quoted 
below: 


+ 


EMPLOYERS 


Employers in all industries agree that the 
average productive power of workingmen 
is increased by prohibition. Marked una- 
nimity of opinion prevails on this point 
even among those who acknowledge. an 
interest in alcoholic beverages themselves. | 


REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 


Before the advent of prohibition, Mon- 
days, days after holidays and days after 
pay days were periods of large percentage 
of absences and low production. The ex- 
tent to which an industry was affected 
appeared to depend partly on the grade 
and character of workmen employed. In 
some respects, concerns using a majority of 
foreign laborers, such as those engaged in 
coal mining and the operation of steel 
mills, seem to have had the most trouble. 
But the degree of skill of the workmen does 
not appear to be a wholly satisfactory 
guide. For example, the building trades 
and engineering construction seem in many 
cases to have suffered as badly as business 
depending on common unskilled labor. 

- In every instance in which inquiry was 
made, there was found to be a large de- 
crease in absence from work since prohibi- 
tion. A machine tool manufacturer in 
Cincinnati reports a decrease to one sixth 
of the usual number of Monday absences. 
An executive of a railroad employing in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 men states: “I 
should estimate that there is a decrease of 
about 40 per cent in the number of ab- 
sentees on the day after pay days.” 

Similarly, two of the largest automobile 
manufacturers m the United States re- 
ported that the decrease in Monday ab- 
sences since prohibition is very marked. 
In speaking of the absence of his warehouse 
men, the owner of a metropolitan depart- 
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ment store states: “Before prohibition 20 
per cent absence on Monday was usual. 
‘Now all of our men not confined by sick- 
ness are on the job.” 


PRODUCTION 


Irregularity of attendance and the rela- 
tive unfitness for work of many men who 
reported often produced noticeable results 
on volume of production. 

The president of several associated 
corporations operating coal mimes in eastern 
Pennsylvania states: “The effect of pro- 
hibition on the business of coal mining 
‘promises to be tremendous. On the day 

‘after Christmas in 1919, more coal was 
produced from our mines than ever before 
on a day after a big holiday.” 

The general superintendent of coal and 
coke operations, employing over 18,000 
men who are paid biweekly, states that his 
company faced the liquor problem in terms 
of inefficient workmen and irregularity of 
production: the weeks after pay days were 

> always weeks of lower average production, 
other things being equal, than the weeks 
before pay days. This was simply because 
the trucks of booze which came in on Satur- 
day kept many of the men boozed up until 
Tuesday or Wednesday and they did not 
show up for work, or were in such condition 
that they had to be sent home. 

A capitalist, said to be heavily interested 
in coal lands as well as distilleries in the 
coal regions; stated: “So far as its effect 
on the workers in the coal-mining sections 
of the country is concerned, there is only 
one answer. Upon that all of us are agreed. 
It is not too much to say that efficiency of 
the men has increased one third.” 

A chief executive of a large coal company 
in Pennsylvania, situated in the midst of the 
Connellsville coal fields, speaks of prohibi- 
tion in these words: “The first thing in 
regard to prohibition that came to my 
attention was the effect of the closing of the 
saloons at the time of the ‘flu’ epidemic. 
Between the time that the saloons were 
closed as a preventive measure and the 
time when a large number of men had 
fallen victims of the ‘flu’ and were therefore 
incapacitated, our mines came to their 
greatest production. In other words, in 
spite of the handicap of the ‘flu’ epidemic 

9 
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in its early stages, the advantage to our 
business from the closing of the saloons was 
enough greater to result in record produc- 
tion—nearly one sixth greater than a month 
earlier.” 


ACCIDENTS 


Prohibition has been in force too short a 
time to have compiled definite statistics of 
its effect on the number of imdustrial 
accidents. However, the thought was 
expressed that the number of accidents will 
decrease under the new régime. 

The hours of most frequent accidents in 
steel mills have been identified as the times 
directly after the men lave left the plant 
and have had access to liquor. Despite the 
extra hazards of night work, accidents are 
reported to have been fewest then because 
the men were not allowed to leave the mills. 

It is well known that, in the interest of 
public safety, railroads have for years re- 
fused employment to train operators ad- 
dicted to drink, With all these precautions, 
the opinion is expressed by an executive of 
one of the largest railroads in the United 
States that a decrease of at least 10 per cent 
in the number of accidents to employees is 
expected to result from prohibition. 

That the accident problem in the auto- 
mobile industry will be simplified is sug- 
gested by the employment manager of one 
of the largest manufacturers: ‘“‘It has also 
cut down our number of industrialaccidents. 
Especially after the noon hour we used to 
have many accidents. A man would get a 
few drinks in him and he would feel like tak- 
ing a chance and a man can’t take a chance 
around a place like this without getting 
hurt.” 


INDUSTRIAL DISORDERS 


The effect which prohibition will have on 
industrial unrest is not. yet clearly deter- 
mined. However, its help in maintaining 
order in time of strike has been noteworthy. 
This was particularly marked during the 
recent strike in the steel industry. An 
executive of one of the largest companies 
affected expressed an opinion which seemed 
to be general: “We believe that, next to 
the state police, the strongest influence in 
maintaining order was the difficulty of 
getting booze and its high price. It is 
among saloon loiterers that rough stuff 
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starts—and it could not have been con- 
trolled if whisky flowed freely.” 

Another executive stated: “A strike 
cannot be prolonged unless there is plenty 
of booze to ‘keep up the spirits of the men.’ ” 

On the other hand, it was suggested that 
under prohibition the men can save money 
more rapidly and are, therefore, in a better 
position to hold out on their demands. 
That this was the fact in the Washington 
lumbermen’s strike was mentioned in the 
hearings before the Commission appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 


The National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has gone on record as approving of 
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prohibition because it had a positive 
tendency to wipe out the bad debt bug- 
aboo. An example of this is given 
from the experience of one Collection 
House:? - 


Percentage of 
Outstanding Accounts 


Month Collected Weekly 
Jy, 0) ar 2.42 
July, L919 exces ernaia 3.75 
May 1990 act ican ce Se ex ox 5.15 


(Last full month at time figures were 
supplied) 


2 The Survey, November 6, 1920. 
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Figure 1.—PoLL or 526 Unron LEADERS 
“ Has prohibition been a benefit to the workingmen and their families?” 


EFFECT oF PROHIBITION ON INDUSTRY 


Pout or Unton LEADERS 


The comments of union leaders are 
of interest. The Literary Digest, 
March 13, 1920, reports a poll of some 
526 labor leaders. A letter was sent to 
each one asking: “Has prohibition been 
a benefit to the workingmen and their 
families?’ Thirty per cent of the 
replies indicated that a vote had been 
taken at the regular meeting of the 
union. As shown in the accompanying 
chart (Figure 1), two thirds of the 
replies of these acknowledged labor 
leaders indicated that prohibition had 
been a benefit to the union members. 
The actual figures are given below: 


Has Prourerrion BEEN A BENEFIT TO THE 
WorKINGMEN AND Turm FAMILIES? 


Answer Number Per cent 
Df... See ee ee rene 345 66 
NOw se ka cee tess: 143 27 
Doubtful. ............ 31 6 
Has not been given a fair 
RAL eae eat daa me 1 
Total. ....... 526 100 


There are numerous scattered state- 
ments of labor leaders which indicate 
that prohibition tended to raise the 
standards of workmgmen the country 
over. 

Pot or Business Men 

A survey of hundreds of representa- 
tive business and professional men 
yielded the following:® . 
98.50 





For prohibition in some form... 
Against prohibition........... 1.50 
Total 100.00% 


A further analysis of the 98.50 per 
cent in favor of prohibition gave the 
following: 


For straight prohibition....... 85.50 
For beer and wine........... 7.00 
For various modifications of law 3.25 
Noncommittal............00- 2.75 
DOCH e 2% 92-34 debe Maas 98.50% 


3“The Prohibition Question.” Published by 
Manufacturers Record Publishing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., 1922. 
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. Lord Leverhulme, one of the fore- 
most of British business men, is quoted 
as saying that Great Britam would 
save enough in five years of prohibition 
to pay off her entire debt to the United 
States. 

A Committee of Fifty made a case 
study of the effect -of liquor upon 
pauperism and crime, involving some 
56,000 individuals. It was found 
that pauperism was directly attribut- 
able to the liquor habit m 25 per 
cent of the instances. Alcohol was 
blamed for 37 per cent of the paupers 
in almshouses and for 46 per cent 
of the neglected children who be- 
came public charges. It was further 
charged as a primary cause of crime 
in $1 per cent of the cases and as a 
contributing cause to crime in 50 per 
cent. 

From the published statistics and 
opinions it seems that prohibition 
has increased thrift and home own- 
ing, has aided in raising the stand- 
ard of living and has decreased 
crime and many other social disorders. 
In a sense these are all related to 
the problem of the employment man- 
ager, for indirectly thrift or crime 
will find its expression in an in- 
creased or decreased sum total fof 
production. 


CONTRARY OPINIONS 


The expressions of opinion or fact 
which have been reproduced so far have 
all tended to uphold the prohibition ` 
stand. It is very regrettable that 
many who hold an opposite viewpoint 
have failed-to publish their honest con- 
victions. Occasionally one reads a 
veiled statement such as the following, 
which suggests that the author does 

4“Confessions of a Prohibitionist,” Henry 


W. Farnam, Connecticut Federation of Churches, 
27 Louis Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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TABLE I—Company A Sratistics SHOWING 


1. Monthly turnover 
2. Average number working (monthly) ` 
3. Week-end absenteeism 

Week-end absenteeism 


` Average number working (in 7) 
Jan., 1919, to May, 1923, inclusive 


; 
= fa 
: E : 
: aE g E 
> fm a A < G z be f A 
nel ee] Bels g HE | ge] fg 
Bo] sa] wk lope RS g| gz 
S| ES Be ETag 58| BS) Bg 
Se | <2 | eq ROl ae | ae | ea 
1919 1921 
Jan. 14.0 | 4,900 185 83.8 Jan.. 10.0 | 4,300 60 
Feb...... 11.0 | 5,200 210 4.0 Feb....... 6.5 | 4,200 50 
Mar. ....| 10.0 | 5,150 200 3.9 Mar. ..... 14.2 | 3,700 45 
Apr...... 12.0 | 5,100 175 3.4 ADT ohcews 8.5 | 3,650 40 
May . 10.0 | 5,195} 180] 3.5 May..... 4.5 | 3,600 70 
June . 11.0 | 5,300 185 3.5 June ..... 6.5 | 3,500 40 
July.. 12.0 | 5,200 175 3.4 July... 10.1 | 3,125 59 
Aug.....| 12.0 | 5,175 | 185] 3.6 Aug. 7.0 | 3,100 45 
Sept. ....| 12.0 | 5,175 115 2.2 . Sept. ..... 9.5 | 3,175 50 
Oct... 2... 10.0 | 5,175 180 3.5 Otic nakius 9.0 | 3,450 45 
Nov. .... 8.0 | 5,050 115 2.8 Nov: ..... 8.0 | 3,650 40 
Dec...... 8.0 | 5,000 100 2.0 Dec. 18.5 | 4,200 60 
1920 1922 
Jan 9.0 | 4,900 100 2.0 Jan....... 15.6 | 4,200 180 
Feb...... 10.0 | 4,925 110 2.2 Feb....... 14.5 | 8,800 85 
Mar. ....| 18.0} 5,000 160 3.2 Nass. osaki 13.5 | 8,700 85 
Apro 03% 17.0 | 4,650 120 2.6 Apr....... 14.0 | 3,725. 105 
May 16.5 | 4,350 105 2.4 May..... 16.0 | 3,800 120 
June 12.2 | 4,125 105 2.5 June ..... 19.6 | 3,750 60 
July. .... 11.8 | 4,200 100 2.4 July. ..... 22.0 | 3,725 120 
Aug. .... 15.8 | 4,150 100 2.4 Aug. 21.0 | 3,700 120 
Sept. ....} 12.5 | 4,300 90 2.1 Sept. ..... 18.5 | 38,725 90 
Oct... 14.5 | 4,575 95 2.1 Oct.. 02... 16.2 | 3,825 100 
Nov. ....] 11.8 | 4,950 20 A Nov. ..... 14.2 | 3,850 110 
Dec...... 12.2 | 4,825 10 2 Dec....... 12.0 | 3,825 110 
1923 
Jan 15.0 | 3,825 165 
Feb....... 14.0 | 3,850 110 
Mar. ..... 15.0 | 3,900 200 
Aptis «<5: 18.8 | 3,850 200 


to Av. No. WORKING 
(ax %) 
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EFFECT OF PROHIBITION ON INDUSTRY 


not believe that the prohibition move- 
ment has had a beneficial effect on 
industry: 


So far as prohibition helping output is 
concerned, we cannot say definitely, but 
the writer knows in his movements through- 
out the factory that there appears to be 
more sickness among our older employees, 
which is accounted for by them on the 
ground that they were in the habit of hav- 


ing a glass of beer with their dinner; that in . 


lieu of beer they are obliged to take medi- 
cine to cure bodily difficulties and that they 
are less fit for work and so are obliged to 
remain at home. In other words, men who 
were practically always at their daily work 
are now frequently absent, and the above is 
the reason given; and as we already said, 
they are among our oldest and most 
reliable men. 


The author of this paper did not set 
out either to prove or disprove the 
claims of the prohibitionist. His task 
is merely the gathering of data pro and 
con. He has found a greater willing- 
ness on the part of those opposed to 
prohibition to give a verbal expression 
rather than a written statement in this 
direction. 

For example, the employment man- 
ager of a large publishing house stated 
that prohibition had had a neutral 
effect upon his organization in regard to 
absenteeism, and further said that it 
had caused some sickness on account of 
the bad quality of liquor, which was 
being obtained surreptitiously. He 
also decried the growing disregard for 
law on the part of workingmen as well 
as other social groups. His statement 
was given as a personal opinion and not 
as an official statement from his organ- 
ization. | 

Another employment manager con- 
nected with a large organization which 
manufactures automobile parts stated 
that he had failed to find any beneficial 
effects from prohibition m his organ- 
ization. 
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STATISTICS OF WEEK-END 
ABSENTEEISM 


_So many references have been made 
to the decreased week-end absenteeism 
which is supposed to have resulted 
from prohibition that the writer secured 
data from an organization normally 


TABLE Ji—Company A Sratisrics oF 
TABLE Í , 
Expressed Quarterly, Showing 
1. Monthly turnover 
2. Average number working (monthly) 
3. Week-end absenteeism 
Week-end absenteeism 


ee n A) 
` Average number working ý 
Jan., 1919, to May, 1923, inclusive 


Z 
: ag 
A z fa 
g O 
Š aE g 
» & a ro) > A S x 
se| z| B]Sa 2 
Pa| auj ag ieees 
ra fs aR Ped jald 
SB} Roj eg iscsis 
ae | 4E | Be |e golo 
1919 
5 EEA 11.7 | 5,083 188 3.9 
> eevee 11.0 | 5,175 180 3.5 
s ee ee 12.0 | 5,150 158 3.1 
i Giidl P 8.7 | 5,075 132 2.6 
1920 
ee Saco 10.7 | 4,942 123 2.5 
, oe 15.2 | 4,375 110 2.8 
s aoe 13.4 | 4,217 97 2.3 
r eee 9.8 | 4,783 42 9 
1921 
Dee lua ie 10.2 | 4,067 52 1.3 
y E EEE 6.5 | 3,583 50 1.4 
Seer 8.9 | 3,133 48 1.6 
ae 10.2 | 38,767 48 1.3 
1922 
Tens ated 14.5 | 3,900 100 2.5 
> Ae Pe 16.5 | 3,758 95 2.5 
Foara 20.5 | 3,717 110 2.9 
Be Suvi ahs 14.1 | 3,833 107 2.8 
1923 
| RR Re 14.7 | 3,858 158 41 
» ee 17.4 ; 3,985 158 4.0 
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-employing about 4,000 men. This 
company had for some time computed 
its week-end absenteeism by subtract- 
ing the number working Saturday from 
those working Friday and adding the 
resultant to a similar subtraction made 
of those present Monday from those in 
attendance on Tuesday. We can 
present this method by a simple for- 
mula such as follows: 
A=(F-S)+(T-—M) 

Week-end absenteeism equals (Friday 
minus Saturday) plus (Tuesday minus 
Monday). . 

While there are certain theoretical 
objections to this method of comput- 
ing week-end absenteeism, it was felt 
that it would show a decided trend if 
any existed. In this particular organ- 
ization the index of week-end absen- 
teeism had been followed faithfully 
since January, 1919. For several 
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years there had been a sharp drop, 
which had. been attributed to the bene- 
fits of prohibition. Unfortunately for 
this hypothesis the years 1921, 1922, 
1923 showed a steady increase in the 
index until it had almost attained the 
level of January, 1919. 

Believing that the trend was more 
indicative of. conditions in the labor 
market than of any other factor, the 
writer requested data of labor turnover 
and of the monthly working force for 
the same period, viz.: January, 1919, to 
May, 1923, inclusive. The complete 
figures are shown herewith (Table I). 

Inasmuch as it is difficult for the 
mind to grasp the significance of these 
figures they were revised to show the 
same facts quarterly rather than 
monthly (Table II). It is on the basis 
of Table II, that the two charts (Fig- 
ures 2 and 3) have been drawn. 





FIGURE Bre Cies conan or WEEK-END ABSENTEEISM with AvERAGE NuMBER WORKING 


Jan., 1919, to May, 1923, inclusive expressed in deviations from average Unit-1 Standard Deviation 


Average No. Working saaneeecos 


Week-End Absenteeism sza m mm m cm ma 


EFFECT or PROHIBITION ON INDUSTRY 


Figure 2 shows a comparison between 
week-end absenteeism and the working 
force. Inasmuch as these two variables 
were expressed in quite different units, 
each one has been translated into terms 
of its own standard deviation. ‘The 
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of Company A states that he would 
have been glad to obtain more men 
over this period had he been able, in — 
which event the working force curve 
would probably have followed the 
absenteeism curve more closely. 





Figure 3.—ComparRison or MONTHLY LABOR [TURNOVER WITH [INDEX or ABSENTERISM 


(Ratio of week-end absenteeism to average number working expressed in per cent) 
Jan., 1919, to May, 1923, inclusive. 


Monthly Labor Turnover seamen 


Ratio of Absence to Av. No. Working mm mm ma sma me mom 


Average number working........... 


central horizontal line represents the 
average for both curves. It is evident 
that there is considerable conformity in 
the two curves. Over 1919 and 1920 
the average number on the working 
force dropped steadily, as did the 
absenteeism. It is significant that, in 
point of time, the absenteeism curve 
precedes the working force curve in 
- both the drop, and the rise which 
follows. This condition probably 
means that the workingman senses 
industrial conditions before the working 
force actually conforms to these conditions. 
In Figure 2, there appears to be con- 
siderable discrepancy between the two 
curves over the years 1922 and 1923. 
These years have been characterized 
by labor scarcity, so that the working 
force curve does not represent a good 
picture of the number of employees 
desired. The employment manager 


. Percent of absenteeism............. 


Figure 3 shows a comparison of labor 
turnover in Company A with week-end 
absenteeism. However, in Figure 3 
the absenteeism is not expressed as the 
actual total of absenteeism in any 
particular quarter of the year. Hav- 
ing established fairly satisfactory evi- 
dence of the relationship between 
the actual week-end absenteeism and 
the average number working, it was 
felt desirable to compute the ratio of 
week-end absenteeism to the working 
force, and then to compare these ratios 
with the labor turnover. 

For example, in March, 1919, there 
was a week-end absence of 200, in 
September, 1921, a week-end absence 
of 50 (Table I). It would appear from 
these figures that the absenteeism in 
March of 1919 was four times as great 
as that of September, 1921. However, 
the working force in March, 1919, 
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-averaged 5,150, whereas, that in 
September averaged 3,175. A com- 
parison of ratios of the respective 
absenteeism indices with their working 
force bases shows that the March, 1919, 
absenteeism was only a little over twice 
as. great as that in 1921 (1.6 per cent 
against 3.9 per cent). 

Because of the reasoning involved 
in the example just cited, a comparison 
of absenteeism ratios was made with 
monthly turnover (Figure 3). 

It is evident that there is here shown 
a strong tendency toward conformity 
between the two curves. Although it 
would have been quite possible to ex- 
press these two curves in standard 
deviation as was done in Figure 2, the 
same general effect has been obtained 
by the use of a double scale. 

The only object in analyzing the 
statistics of Company A in such a thor- 
ough manner has been to show that the 
actual figures of one variable (such as 
week-end absenteeism) do not necessa- 
rily prove or disprove any particular 
hypothesis (such as the statement that 
absenteeism had been decreased as a 
result òf prohibition). Students who 
attempt to prove statistically the 
effects of prohibition in industry will do 
well to keep in mind that there are 
many variables which enter into the 
figures they can obtain. These other 
variables should be analyzed as care- 
fully as that in which the student is 
primarily interested. 

The persistent statements that pro- 
hibition had decreased week-end absen- 
teeism leave little doubt that such 
-has been the case. It is unfortunate 
that those who make the statements do 
not publish the figures as supporting ev- 
idence. The following cause of absen- 
teeism quoted from an article entitled 
“ Absenteeism in Labor’’® is typical: 


5 Absenteeism in Labor, Paul H. Douglas, 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1919. 
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Liquor. The influence of liquor in caus- 
ing absenteeism cannot be accurately 
measured. The majority of employment 
managers, however, state that from their 
observation drinking men are absent far 
more frequently than abstainers. It is also 
true that shipyards in “dry” states have 
somewhat better attendance records than 
those in “wet” states. Although the whole 
matter Is one on which no absolute state- 
ment can be made, it seems reasonably cer- 
tain, all other things being equal, that com- 
plete prohibition will bring with it a decided 
improvement in working attendance. 


Tue AutTHorR’s VIEW’ 


The writer has been asked to give his 
own. opinion on the subject. 

Frankly Pm for it. I’m for it one 
hundred per cent. As I write, there 
come to my mind tales of drunken de- 
bauchery which stole the vitality from 
competent toilers. I have known 
workers who crawléd out of bed at 
noon on Monday to come to work 
Tuesday. I have gone into homes of 
misery where King Alcohol and his 
consort, Poverty, held sway. 

Today, I see a great change. Men 
are happler—working harder, produc- 
ing more. They are better workmen. 
Homes are brighter—wives neater— 
children cleaner. | l 

There are many who want beer and 
light wines retained. They forget that 
ten drinks of low percentage alcoholic 
beverage will yield as much alcohol as 
one stronger drink. I insist that for 
the betterment of those millions of 
workers who constitute the brawn 
and sinew of our nation, the minority 
shall sacrifice its desires for beer and 
wines. 

Because I believe that men will be 
better men and that industry will be 
a better industry if alcohol is absent, 
as an employment manager and as a 
plain citizen, I’m for it. 

I’m for it one hundred per cent. 


Notes about Prohibition from the Background 


By Rosert A. Woops 
Head, South End House, Boston; formerly member of the Boston Licensing Board 


NE of the many reasons why 

prohibition has seemed to me a 
clearly indicated cause for a settlement 
worker is that it strikes right up and 
down the strata of society. The 
specific evil at which it is directed is 
no respecter of persons. Essential 
indifference to it, and to all the 
political, economic and moral damage 
associated with it, has been widespread 
among rich and poor, educated and 
ignorant. It would be hard to find a 
more truly social evil than alcoholism. 
National prohibition is looked upon 
by disinterested foreign observers as 
by far the most broadly and pro- 
foundly social experiment that the 
world has yet seen. 

From that point of view, the progress 
already made with the problem of its 
enforcement is very considerable. All 
enforcement of liquor legislation has 
had to meet the persistent presumption 
first, that law in general is strictly 
enforced, beginning at the moment it 
is placed on the statute books; and 
particularly, that previously existing 
liquor laws, as compared with new 
enactments, had been satisfactorily 
enforced and obeyed. It is clear 
enough, without referring to our well- 
recognized national tendency to laxity 
in obedience to law in general, that 
every law dealing with human impulse 
has represented in a real sense a goal 
to be reached rather than already 
arrived at. It has recently been 
pointed out that, while the slave trade 
was legally abolished in 1808, it was 
not entirely eliminated until slavery 
itself was abolished. If, however, the 
slave trade had not been continuously 


repressed in this way, the abolition of 
slavery would have been vastly more 
difficult. 


Goop Rrsuuts Can Be SECURED 


As to the confident assertions of 
increase in lawbreaking and contempt 
for law under prohibition, I can give 
direct testimony out of varied ex- 
periences with relation to the liquor 
problem. For four years I worked, 
with others, with final success, to 
secure legislation accurately designed 
to eliminate saloon practices which 
were leading to intoxication. During 
this whole period, the entire power of 
the Massachusetts liquor trade in all 
its branches and with all its meth- 
ods, strongly reénforced!frorm outside 
the state, was brought to bear to 
thwart an effort to cleanse the saloon, 
and reduce in some degree its re- 
sponsibility for the huge burden of 
drunkenness and related forms of law- 
breaking. 

A little later, I was appointed one of 
the three members of the Licensing 
Board for the city of Boston. Here 
my object was a two-fold one: to reduce 
the total of drunkenness and to drive a 
wedge between the liquor business and 
prostitution. In both directions, prac- 
tical measures were devised which 
demonstrated clearly that good results 
could be increasingly secured. But 
the board met the unyielding and 
practically universal opposition of the 
liquor trade at every point; and the 
two members actively interested in 
this policy were finally displaced 
through the power of certain great 
brewery interests. 
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EVIDENCE A STRONG ALLY 


‘This series of events, which had 
wide publicity throughout the state, 
definitely served to convince great 
numbers of people in Massachusetts, 
inclined to partial or gradual stages of 
betterment, that such measures would 
have little or no opportunity from the 
point of view either of legislation or 
enforcement; and undoubtedly served 
to bring Massachusetts forward as 
the first northeastern state to ratify 
the Prohibition Amendment. All this 
time, the total number of arrests for 
drunkenness and other offences closely 
assoclated with the use of liquor was 
steadily mounting. 

It is said, however, that the sale of 
liquor as at present carried on exhibits 
an out-and-out intolerable attitude 
toward all law and government. It is 
curious that this feeling with regard to 
the illicit sale of liquor should have 
become so strong since the enactment 
of prohibition. In the state of Mass- 
achusetts in 1910, a careful and com- 
prehensive study was made to find 
how many persons paying the $50 
federal revenue tax as being sellers of 
intoxicating liquors were without a 
license to sell. The total number of 
such cases was found to be 1,694, 421 
of them in licensed cities and towns. 
Here in the paradise of local option 
' were all these “speak-easies,”’ actually 
posting their federal tax receipts on 
their premises, prima facie evidence 
that they were flouting the license law. 
And nobody knows how many others 
there were that did not pay the United 
States tax. 

It is important to remember in this 
connection that prohibition has be- 
yond question secured one of the most 
important of its objects in the destruc- 
tion of the vast organized power of the 
liquor interests over government, mu- 
nicipal, state and national, and has 
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thus removed the most obviously 
corrupting influence from out of Ameri- 
can public life. 

The most frequently expressed con- 
cern about prohibition and contempt 
for law seems to be felt, however, with 
relation to the attitude and actions of 
persons in the higher walks of commer- 
cial and professionali life. Prohibition 
is accused of making good citizens 
lawbreakers. Professor Henry W. Far- 
nam, of Yale, in a recent address has 
said that the process is not that of 
making lawbreakers, but only of dis- 
closing them. 


LAWBREAKERS SEEK JUSTIFICATION 


These persons seek justification in 
two directions. They urge that their 
personal liberty is being invaded. As 
a matter of fact, every liquor law from 
the beginning has represented an in- 
vasion of personal liberty. For large 
and increasing numbers of people they 
have made the use of liquor impossible. 
It is only now that these privileged 
members of the community have begun 
to experience the full meaning of such 
legislation, and they are assuming a 
certain strange moral justification for 
placing themselves outside or above the 
law. 

If it be allowed that this attitude is 
to be considered in the light of rebellion 
rather than crude outlawry, it should 
be remembered that the United States 
Courts have for eighty years recognized 
that it was always within the power 
of government to withhold all liquor 
licenses, on the ground that no man 
drank to himself. This principle has 
been steadily and variously reénforced 
by science and by the logic of experi- 
ence. It has reached its final con- 
firmation in the conclusions of labora- 
tory research that alcohol, even in 
small quantities, damages the germ 
cell through which the gift of life passes 
from generation to generation. This 
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result has, beyond question, carried all 
use of alcohol beyond the range of 
personal liberty. 

Another ground on which some jus- 
tify themselves in the continued pur- 
chase of liquor is that such enactments 
as that of prohibition should not -be 
included in the Constitution. It will 
be interesting to see what will become 
of this anarchic attitude toward an 
authentic part of the Constitution of 
the United States when the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution is brought forward. Will it 
be considered that the Prohibition 
Amendment in all probability cannot 
be changed, while the Child Labor 
Amendment can be prevented; and 
will the main action of the Constitu- 
tional Liberty Association be turned 
against 1t? 

It is clear enough that prohibition 
in a remarkably short time has achieved 
a very high level of success, except in a 
few great city centers, chiefly in the 
northeastern section of the country. 
In other words, its failure thus far, 
speaking broadly, lies with two ele- 
ments of our population: the immi- 
grants established in congested city 
colonies, and a fraction of the élite, to 
whom the use of alcoholic drinks has 
become not so much an inveterate 
habit as the sign and symbol of a luxu- 
rious “kultur.”’ 


REPRESENTATIVE TYPE IN Favor 


Over against these stands the great 
representative and typical body of the 
American people, who already to so 
large an extent regard this question as 
closed. It is not to be conceived of 
that they will change their intention 


on account of the attitude of these | 


two exceptional and unrepresentative 
groups; and it will be far worse for 
them to be set off in outlaw communi- 
ties than to become the subjects of 
detailed federal coercion. 
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The two recalcitrant groups curi- 
ously represent the transplanted Euro- 
pean political theories of the 18th 
century. The mass of the American 
people are combining the tradition of 
the Puritan commonwealth with that 
of modern social science. And let it 
be remembered that among them are 
a vast preponderance of the men of 
vision and power. To give a single 
instance, when the list of 1,000 signers 
was being made up for the petition to 
Congress in favor of national prohi- 
bition, so many economists from our 
colleges and universities sent in their 
names that only a fraction of them 
could be included without spoiling the 
representative character of the list. 


INCREASING DIFFICULTY IN SECURING 
Goop Liquor 


Let it not be thought, however, that 
prohibition is failing to justify itself 
under practical tests in the large cities. 
The testimony of social workers is very 
emphatic and almost unanimous to the 
effect that great gains have been 
wrought among the people with whom 
they have to do. The only exception 
that has come to my attention is that of 
a man who recently in rather advanced 
years left the law to become the ex- 
ecutive of a charitable organization in 
New York. He complains that pro- 
hibition is corrupting the New York 
police. 

It is true, of course, that there has 
been some recession in the good results 
as the illicit trade has had time to or- 


‘ganize itself; but in the whole field 


covered by social work—including 
thirty different kinds of crime and 
misdemeanor—wherever alcohol might 
conceivably have an influence there is 
only one group of statistics that do not 
show a very substantial improvement. 
Those come from the hospitals, and are 
flourished triumphantly by the oppo- 
nents of prohibition as indicating that 
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it is actually doing harm to the poor. 
The truth is that these figures show 
how increasingly difficult it is to- get 
good liquor. Nearly all of the hospital 
cases of today would have been police 
station cases before the passage of pro- 
’ hibition laws. Now the police feel that 
the danger of collapse or even death is 
so great that they are inclined to send 
doubtful cases to the hospital as 
quickly as possible. The reports of 
private institutions caring for alcohol- 
ics, and making substantial charges, 
indicate that the well-to-do are in- 
creasingly showing the effects of dan- 
gerous decoctions. Prohibition en- 
forcement officers testify that only a 
very small proportion of the liquor 
confiscated by them is up to standard, 
and most of it is dangerous. 

Considering the relatively small 
amount of good liquor that is imported, 
the situation must soon arise where the 
violators of the law among the pros- 
perous will have to choose between 
abstention and grave danger to health 
and life. One man of wealth, whose 
pre-prohibition supply of liquor has 
become exhausted, now resorting to his 
bootlegger, has found it wise to have 
his chemist as well examine the contents 
of every bottle. From this point of 
view, the general atmosphere of bra- 
vado or even of asserted personal 
liberty which surrounds the violation 
of the prohibition law, will be very 
much less apparent. 


ENGLISH ATTITUDE 


Interesting light has been thrown 
upon the question of personal liberty 
by the attitude of two representa- 
tive Englishmen toward prohibition in 
America. One of them is a successful 
and public-spirited Birmingham bus- 
iness man. When the situation first 
came fully to his attention, he took the 
usual position that Englishmen would 
never consider such a patent infringe- 
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ment of their personal liberty. After 
being informed that prohibition had 
the very general support of business 
men throughout the country, and 
learning of the results of a study made 
by Professor Irving Fisher, the Yale 
economist, indicating that prohibition 
would increase the total annual product 
of the United States by between 10 and . 
20 per cent, he said with a sigh, “Oh 
well, if it will do that, we shall have to 
adopt it, too.” l 

The other was Sir Arthur News- 
holme, one of the leading authorities in 
the world on vital statistics. After 
being in America for two years, after 
the new order came in, he told his 
countrymen that the Americans had 
adopted prohibition because they 
wished to’ be free of an intolerable 
slavery, and asserted that England 
must go far in the same direction if she 
wished to hold her place among the 
great nations. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ECONOMIC AND 
FAMILY CONDITIONS 


The very general testimony of em- 
ployers, the increase of savings bank 
deposits, the prosperity of retail trade, 
and even specific statements from Wall 
street, show clearly that prohibition is 
bringing a very substantial increment 
of energy and resource intothe channels 
of production. When I was a member 
of the Licensing Board, I figured that 
the liquor trade did an annual business 
in Boston of not less than $40,000,000. 
Allowing that the total yearly volume 
of the bootleggers’ business comes to 
one tenth of that amount, we have 
$36,000,000 added to the purchasing 
power of the people, not to mention the 
increase in their earning power through 
the very marked increase in sobriety. 

I may give a single instance to. show 
how this money is being spent. In a 
section of the city where there was 
formerly a nest of fifteen or twenty 
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saloons, there are now as many furni- 
ture stores, three fourths of them new 
establishments since prohibition came 
in. The whole experience of social 
agencies whose visitors are in intimate 
contact with the home life of wage 
earners shows a very marked improve- 
ment in all economic standards, in- 
cluding not only living conditions but 
provision for the future. 

It is not unlikely that the most far- 
reaching effect of prohibition has con- 
sisted in the recovered family instinct 
and responsibility, not merely of the 
drunkard but of saloon habitués in 
general, many of whom rarely if ever 
become intoxicated, but whose higher 
brain centers were always more or less 
alcoholized. It is the repeated and 
widespread testimony of social workers 
that the largest and best gains from 
prohibition are in the families, not, of 
the whisky drinkers, but of the beer 
drinkers. What has happened to these 
men is suggested by the query as to 
what has become of all the patrons of 
the saloons. 

There was a time between the enact- 
ment of prohibition and the beginning 
of its enforcement when vast national 
programs were seriously proposed for 
the opening in all the cities of numer- 
ous so-called substitutes for the saloon. 
We saw small armies of men issuing 
forth from this so-called “‘working- 
men’s club” and demanding to be 
provided for by a resort not unlike it. 
Where are these men? The answer is 
that, to a very large and surprising 
extent, they are at home. As soon as 
they got the alcohol out of their sys- 
tems, they began to rediscover them- 
selves as domestic beings. The pro- 
foundly moralizing result is so wide- 
spread as to show its effects on the 
whole character of tenement-house 
neighborhoods. This is said without 
any desire to minimize the seriously 
demoralizing influence of the numerous 
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speak-easies that flourish in all such 
quarters. The net gain is still very 
great. Not long ago, Dr. John L. 
Elliott, who has worked for twenty- 
five years in a strong Tammany ward 
in New York City, and who was not 
originally an advocate of prohibition, 
informed me that in spite of the illicit 
trade he was amazed to find the bene- 
fits that prohibition had wrought. 


ELOQUENT TESTIMONY 


Not long ago I was present with a 
group of social workers in consultation 
with a Roman Catholic clergyman who 
has exceptional facilities for being in- 
formed about conditions throughout 
one of the largest and most important 
dioceses of that church. He was 
asked about the effects of prohibition. 
He replied with enthusiasm: 

Prohibition has brought great benefits 
to our people. I do not believe in the 
theory of prohibition. I do not believe 
that you can make men good by an act of 
Congress. But indeed the gains which 
prohibition has brought are so great that 
I could almost wish I might be proved 
wrong about the principle. 


This suggests that, among a great 
element of our population not previ- 
ously inclined to prohibition, a strong 
undercurrent is rising which cannot 
but have a marked effect in the direc- 
tion of more complete enforcement, 
and against any backward legislative 
step. 

The pervasive silence of organized 
labor is highly significant. Opposition 
to prohibition is occasionally voiced by 
Mr. Gompers and a few, other labor 
leaders, and there are occasional 
formal demands for the relaxation of 
the Volstead law. But on the whole, 
the labor attitude must be construed 
as eloquent testimony of improved 
conditions among the rank and file, 
and of better union of finances and 
morale. In this connection, there is 
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reason to believe that a few labor 
leaders who are urging that under pro- 
hibition the rich can have what they 
want while the poor are deprived, are 
being paid by rich officials of anti-pro- 
hibition organizations to spread such 
propaganda. 


Tue BEER SALOON 


An almost ironical aspect of the 
situation is that we are all of the anti- 
saloon contingent now. ‘There is not 
even one advocate of beer and “light” 
wine that can tolerate the thought of 
the saloon’s return. Remembering 
sadly how impossible it was before 
‘prohibition to secure among any of 
these advocates the slightest interest 
in reducing the abominations of the 
saloon, I cannot take very seriously 
their present attitude. How beer 
could come back and not bring the 
saloon is something that an impartial 
student of the subject can with diff- 
culty conceive. It was carefully ex- 
plained to me as a license commissioner 
that the saloon was a necessity. 
Beer, being perishable, must be kept 
on ice. The poor man cannot have 
a refrigerator. There must be the 
local depot where he can get it fresh 
for, immediate consumption. The 
saloon was in fact one of the essential 
organs of democracy. 

Moreover, experience showed that 
the beer saloon, pure and simple, was 
The five-cent drink 
did not pay. Whisky, the ten-cent 
drink, was necessary, even from the 
brewer’s point of view if he was’ to 
collect his interest on the saloon keep- 
er’s license. Moreover, the working- 
man who wanted his beer, and that 
only, was largely a myth. The 
secretary of. the Brewers’ Association 
informed me that the beer saloon— 
which I was officially seeking to en- 
courage—was impossible because prac- 
tically everybody that went to a 
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saloon wanted both beer and whisky. 
These bits of testimony are submitted 
in the face of the advocates of a modi- 
fication of the Volstead law. _ 

These advocates urge that we should 
have beer and wine sold to men and . 
women in cafés, after the so-called 
“harmless” European model. Here 
again licensing board experience may 
shed light. Under the old order in 
Boston the majority of such places 
were hardly more nor less than licensed 
market places for prostitution. The 
sale of liquor was largely incidental. 
And, be it noted, only the lighter 
alcoholic drinks were current. These 
were not places in which young men 
and women got drunk. They had 
only such measure of alcohol as would 
blur the better sensibilities and spur 
the worse. Beer and light wine would 
amply suffice to bring back these open 
abominations in our cities. It had 
become increasingly common to have 
dancing in such places. Beer and 
wine would bring back this ominous ` 
combination. 

We should remember, perhaps above 
all, that a modified Volstead Act would 
restore the political power of the brew- 
ers to erect every sort of powerful 
intrenchment about these evil resorts, 
and to corrupt every branch of the 
public service in the process. 


DEFIANCE OF THE Law DANGEROUS 
Factor 


It cannot be thought that the Amer- 
ican people, in order to satisfy a small 
irreconcilable minority, will think of 
incurring any such risks. The pos- 
sibility of repealing the Eighteenth. 
Amendment is admittedly microscopic. 
The Volstead Act is as solidly secure 
under the incoming radical Congress 
as under the outgoing conservative 
one. The attitude of the Supreme 
Court toward an effort to legalize alco- 
holic drinks under the Eighteenth 
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Amendment is suggested by the words 
of Mr. Taft shortly before he was 
appointed Chief Justice:! “Any such 
loophole as beers and wines would 
make the Amendment a laughing 
stock.” And his address before the 
Yale Alumni in June of this year 
served to emphasize this position. 
The propaganda which would consider 
a change in this law as within the 
range of practical politics is hardly 
creditable to the intelligence of its 
proponents, if that is what they really 
propose. It looks, and will look in- 
creasingly, as if this attitude was 
taken as a means of self-justification 
for the gratification of appetite through 
the violation of the law. In the mean- 
time, considering that the great burden 
of the enforcement of this constitu- 
tional and congressional legislation is 
found among our recent immigrant 
population, our citizens of American 
antecedents who are breaking the law 
are today the most dangerous single 
factor mm blocking and baffling the 
process of Americanization. 


THe Law TRIUMPHANT 


An American citizen who should 
have said that his Government was not 
equal to achieving the vast untried 
tasks involved in entering the Euro- 
pean war would have been considered 
almost in the light of a traitor. There 
is far less doubt that the Government 
will in due time, to all intents and 
purposes, solve the problem of pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

Let us be quite specific. The fed- 
eral Government will ere long solve 
the problem of patrolling the coasts so 
as very largely to prevent smuggling 
from the sea. All approaches from 
Canada can be and will be effectively 
guarded. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of liquor on any considerable 
scale can within a few years be reduced 

1 Chicago Tribune, May 18, 1922. 
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to a minimum, and in the meantime 
supplies held over from pre-prohibition 
days will be exhausted. The retail 
purchaser as well as the retail seller of 
liquor will more surely be brought 
within the reach of the law. The 
bootlegger, more and more recognized 
by public sentiment as the dispenser 
of poisoned drinks, will receive less 
consideration on the part of juries. 
Judges will more and more give jail 
sentences and cumulative ones. The 
premises used for illicit business will 
be closed under injunction for con- 
siderable periods. Extreme victims 
will pass off the scene; new ones will 
begin less and less to take their places: 
—“Hooch” will not serve as the sub- 
ject of bravado and endless conversa- 
tion. 

The American people are not going 
to be beaten in this matter. It is, 
above all, exceedingly unsafe for more 
or less powerful elements in our great 
cities to put those cities in an attitude 
of defiance to the will of the nation as 
a whole. Along with a strong reaction 
against the economic domination of 
the great centers, there is a rising 
feeling, particularly with regard to 
New York, that it is disseminating 
throughout the country a corrupting 
influence through many ~f its books, 
magazines, theatrical shows, moving 
pictures, which will not be continu- 
ously endured. To inti. °* to the 
solid, characteristically American ma- 
jority of the nation, that its repudi- 
ation of alcoholic drinks must be quali- 
fied to suit a few of the large cities, and 
particularly in order to meet the de- 
sire of the luxurious society of those 
cities, is a suggestion so intolerable 
and so likely to bring a destructive 
recoil that one is amazed at the hardi- 
hood of those who offer it. 

Let it be admitted that constitu- 
tional prohibition is not in accord with 
the political philosophy which was 
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originally embodied in our Fina 


mental articles of government. It 
has, however, itself been embodied in 
those articles. If it is not in harmony 
with the French tradition of the 18th 
century, it is in accord with that of the 
Puritan Commonwealth. It also ex- 
presses unequivocally the social phi- 
losophy of today. 

Along with the root-and-branch 
attack on alcoholism, the American 
people have undertaken, at the same 
time and in close relation with it, 
another radical reform in ending the 
policy of compromise with the closely 
related evil of prostitution. The de- 
crease in offences against chastity and 
in venereal disease which have resulted 
from this momentous two-fold advance 
of American civilization are alone 
enough to insure its historic justifica- 
tion. President Eliot, our wisest 
counsellor, for a decade past has been 
warning us with solemn reiteration, 
“Tf the white race does not kill alco- 
holism and venereal disease, they will 
kill it.” ,; 


Tur ““Tstrp AMERICAN REVOLUTION” 
This opens out the perspective in 


which sporadic opposition to prohibi- ' 
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tion, whether born of o or habit 
or both combined, will assume its prop- 
er insignificance. A familiar Scrip- 
ture passage reminds us that -a person 
may be a good meteorologist and poor 


interpreter of the signs of the times. 


It has always been difficult at different 
past epochs for not a few highly intel- 
ligent people to adapt themselves to 
historic changes. Senator Lodge in his 
History of Boston tells us that, when the 
American Revolution came on, all the 
first citizens of Boston, with the ex- 
ception of John Hancock, were num- 
bered among the Tories, and soon took 
up a baffled exile in the British prov- 
inces. In New York the situation 
was the same. When the Civil War 
came on, it failed to elicit the sympathy 
of many highly educated and prosper- 
ous citizens, certainly so far as its 
humanitarian aspect was concerned. 
The Solicitor-General of the United 
States in a recent argument before the 
Supreme Court referred to prohibition 
as the “third American Revolution.” | 
It was to be expected that it would 
find many recalcitrants from among 
the same general types of people 
as were out of line with the other 
two. 


| Comments on Prohibition by a ee and 
: Miner 


By T. D. Srimzs 
Editor, Penn Central News 


HE merits or evils of prohibition 

should be measured by the effect 
upon the lives of the people. To 
consider the subject in an abstract 
sense might add something to aca- 
demic knowledge, but will neither 
approve or disapprove of the actual 
effect of prohibition in its present 
state of imperfect enforcement. 
article will not attempt to deal with 
the subject other than from a layman’s 
_ point of view. It will give some of the 
observations of one who has spent 
forty years living with lumbermen and 
miners. 


LUMBERMEN AND MInErs 


Many consider these classes habitual 
drinkers with a large proportion ha- 
bitual drunkards. First, I wish to 
correct this impression. The lumber- 
men, even in the earlier days, were 
periodic drinkers. The greater part 
of their lives were passed in forests, 
far from the saloon. Intoxicating 
liquor of any kind was seldom per- 
mitted in the lumber camps which 
housed the workers. The manage- 
ment prohibited it. And. this was the 
writer’s first experience with pro- 
hibition. The management generally 
’ prohibited intoxicating liquors for 


business, more than for moral, reasons. . 


A little cheap whisky would cause 
more fights and less work in a lumber 
“camp than any other one thing. The 
woodsmen did most of their drinking 
on pay days. In the earlier days, pay 
days were six months apart. So the 
average lumberman was forced to be 
content with two drunks per year. 
This drunk usually lasted as long as 


This - 


` cosmopolitan type. 


his money. Then he returned to the 
woods to recuperate and earn another 
stake. 

With the common use of sawmills, 
monthly pay days were adopted. 
This meant more drunks of shorter 
duration. Few of the lumbermen 
had an unrestrainable appetite for 
liquor. They could work for months 
without a drink. It was a relaxation 
from their arduous toil, “the woodsmen 
usually working from twelve to four- 
teen hours per day and in all kinds of 
inclement weather,” and it was the 
desire for relaxation and social enjoy- 
ment that caused the average lumber- 
man to drink. True, there was a 
small percentage of these people who 
were drunkards, but the open-air life 
and the strenuous exercise, made 
necessary. by the nature of the work, 
did not encourage the use of stimulants. 

With the miners, we have a very 
The native Amer- 
ican miners were usually ex-lumbermen. 
Their appetite for liquor seemed to 
increase with their proximity to the 


-saloon. A saloon was usually one of 


the first things established in a mining 
camp. The change of occupation 
from the open air of the woods, with 
long hours of toil, to the foul, gaseous 
air of the mine and irregularity of 
employment, did much to encourage 
the habit of drink among these ex- 
lumbermen. Most of the Scotch and 
English miners had learned to drink 
in Europe. The Slavie race had 
been accustomed to mild forms of 
alcoholic liquor as a part of their daily 
diet, and continued the practice of 
drinking large quantities of beer. 
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Nevertheless, we find the habit largely 
a periodic one among the miners, 
regulated greatly by the frequency 
of pay days. .To illustrate: At a 


miners’ meeting, Just previous to the 


adoption of a semi-monthly pay, a 
miner objected to it, giving as his 
reason, that it meant two drunks per 
month instead of one. 


Toe Crossen Bar ann Irs EFFECT 


With this background for the 
~ causes of drink, I will give some of the 
effects of prohibition as it is now en- 
forced. The first noticeable effect is 
the breaking up of the old social 
habits. In the days when King 
Barleycorn was free, the saloon was 
the center of social activities. The 
workers, after finishing their day’s 
work, or on idle days, usually gathered 
in the saloons. There were but few 
means for recreation in those small 
towns, and the saloon provided a 
place to meet, loaf and discuss affairs. 
Few men went to the saloon with the 
intention of getting drunk. They 
went there to meet other people and 
to learn the community news. A 
sense of sociability caused them to 
drink a few glasses. The intemperate 
usually went to excess. On pay day, 
almost everybody gathered at the 
saloon. Some of them spent a few 
dollars. Others stayed at the bar as 
long as they had a cent. Prohibition 
closed these bars, and one of the most 
striking spectacles to one who is famil- 
lar with the mining districts is the 
deserted appearance of the saloon in 
the mining town that, in former days, 
was the most thronged place in the 
town. 
The social effect of the closing of the 
bars was first felt in the home. As a 
rule, the workers spent at home much 
of the time that they previously 
passed in the saloon. The moving 
picture theatres, fraternal orders and 
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labor union meetings are better 
attended. It is but reasonable to 
conclude from this that’ the family 
relations were at least, in a measure, © 
improved, Another effect was the 
increased steadiness of employment. 
When the saloon existed, there was 
more drunkenness — notwithstanding 
any statements to the contrary by the 
liquor advocates. Drunk today usu- 
ally meant not working tomorrow. 
It took a day or two to “taper off.” 
There is but little doubt that it also 
lessened accidents to workmen and, in 
some degree, improved the quality of 


‘ their work. 


AWAKENED POWERS For THOUGHT 


Prohibition has also had a benefi- 
cial effect upon the workers in an 
educational sense. There is no doubt 
that it has increased the regularity of 
attendance at school, and it has also 
done much to lessen the humiliation 
of children obliged to attend school 
with clothes not up to the standards 
of the community. The drunkard’s 
child is becoming conspicuous by his 
absence. But a more immediate and 
probably greater effect is plainly 
noticeable at any kind of a meeting 
where workers gather in large num- 
bers for discussion. This applies to 
labor unions and mass meetings. 
When the saloon was common, a mass 
meeting of workers without several 
drunks being present was a rarity. 
Oftentimes booze ruled the meeting. 
Since the enactment of the Volstead 
Act, the writer has not attended a 
single meeting that was noticeably 
disturbed by intoxicated persons pres- 
ent. Now, almost without excep- 
tion, when workers meet to discuss 
their affairs, the meetings are more 
largely attended and all are sober. 
This fact is largely responsible for the 
new awakening of thought in the 
ranks of labor. 


COMMENTS ON PROHIBITION 


In the earlier days liquor was often 
a very potent mfluence in strikes. 
Strikes have been broken by the free 
uses of liquor, and strikes were always 
more or less handicapped by its use. 
Many labor leaders attributed the 
success of the recent miners’ national 
strike to prohibition. There is no 
doubt that it was one of the principle 
factors in maintaining law and order. 
Strikers are usually peaceful, law- 
abiding citizens, and, when not under 
the influence of drink, seldom resort to 
force or crime in their industrial 
struggles. The removal of a social 
center from the saloons to the home 
and labor council rooms: has done 
much to encourage thrift and co- 
operative works. It has enabled labor 
to exercise more fully its versatile 
energy which was formally dissipated. 


A TEMPERATE GROUP 


Liquor advocates contend vocif- 
erously that the workers are strongly 
opposed to prohibition. Never was a 
more malicious untruth propagated. 
The workers are naturally temperate. 
Their minds are generally occupied, if 
not progressively developed. Most 
occupations require physical exertion. 
These two things do not produce in- 
temperance. It is true that men 
engaged in an exhaustive physical 
work will sometimes resort to stim- 
ulants. They are laboring under the 
mistaken belief that stimulation adds 
to their power of endurance. How- 
ever, owing to the power of labor 
unions and the increasing number of 
sympathetic employers, as well as im- 
proved working conditions, the great 
majority of the workers are not obliged 
to labor to the point of physical ex- 
haustion. , 


PERSONAL LIBERTY BELIEF 


But few men want to become drunk- 
ards. Many do like to have a drink 
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of wine, beer or something stronger, 
and these feel that prohibition deprives 
them `of their personal liberty in this 
respect. Mauch of this personal lib- 
erty belief is the fruit of political prop- 
aganda, and it is strengthened by the 
fact that the wealthy and those who 
are in power are permitted to wink at 
prohibition. The feeling that men of 
ordinary means are being discrimi- 
nated against arouses more condem- 
nation than any actual desire for per- 
sonal liberty in this respect. ‘There 
are exceptions, of course. 

Many parents teach their children 
to drink intoxicating liquor, and this 
class is unalterably opposed to pro- 
hibition. Prohibition makes this cus- 
tom almost impossible. A certain 
amount of secrecy is necessary to avoid 
detection. Prohibition places all the 
prestige of the law in favor of temper- 
ance. The fact that a large percentage 
of people drink to an excess, because 
they are unwilling to resist the tempta- 
tion, has long been obvious. Not 
possessing the moral will necessary to 
resist the influences surrounding drink, 
they yield. But when the stamp of 
public disapproval is, by the enact- 
ment of law, placed on drink, it re- 
moves most of the pernicious influences 
and does much to strengthen the pow- 
ers of resistance. 


Wuen Poritrics HELD Sway 


It also does much to destroy the 
power of liquor in politics. The power 
exercised in the past in this way is þe- 
yond question. And not even the 
strongest advocate of the liquor inter- 
ests will contend that it worked for the 
good of the state. True, at the pres- 
ent time, these liquor interests cater 
to labor for political support. They 
must now fight for that which, in the 
past, they purchased like a mercantile 
commodity. One of their most effec- 
tive arguments is one, to which, un- 
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happily, labor is giving a listening ear. 
This is the argument that liquor is 
friendly to the interest of labor in 
legislative matters. Such arguments 
can be instantly exploded by labor 
by the asking of a single question: 
“What did the liquor interests do for 
labor when they dominated all legis- 
lative and judiciary branches of our 
Government?” Labor will not long be 
fooled, and, once it learns that its true 
interests Jie with prohibition instead 
of with the liquor interests, all its 
political opposition to prohibition will 
end. 


OBSTACLES 
It is said that “prohibition does not 
prohibit.” There is no denying that 
prohibition is not 100 per cent en- 
forced. Neither are Jaws that have 


stood upon the statutes of men, since . 


Moses received the Ten Command- 
ments. ‘That prohibition is not fully 
efficient would be more nearly correct. 
It might be well for us to examine some 
of the reasons why prohibition is not 
more efficient. In the mining dis- 
tricts, one of the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the enforcement of pro- 
hibition is what is known as the 
company town. In these towns the 
operating coal company owns, in fee 
simple, all of the real estate and has a 
chattel mortgage on the souls of their 
employees. There are a few excep- 
tions, where companies have made 
some effort to develop community 
life.. But in most instances the lives 
of the workers and their families are 
lives of deadly routine. There is 
nothing to provide mental recreation 
or amusement. ‘This leaves the mind 
in a favorable state for excesses of any 
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kind, of which drink is the most com- 
mon. 

Lack of employment or irregularity 
of employment is another reason. 
When a man is out of a job, or working 
irregularly, he is more apt to become a 
customer for the bootlegger. Politi- 
eal trickery of the lowest order also 
serlously interferes with enforcement. 
And, to our shame, it may be truth- 
fully said that such trickery is often 
practiced by men occupying high 
positions of trust and honor. Candi- 
dates for office, secretly supported by 
bootlegging interests, either do not 
commit themselves upon the question 
of prohibition, or brazenly declare 
themselves in its favor. After they 
are in office they use every means in 
their power to defeat enforcement. 
It is the secret influence of liquor 
that still seriously affects our public life. 


ULTIMATE DOWNFALL 


Prohibition will follow the same 
path as other great reforms. It must 
fight to establish itself. And to me 
the most decisive argument in favor 
of its ultimate success is found in the 
actions of men collectively. There is 
no doubt that many men individually 
would like to see liquor run freely 
again, but these same men, when act- 
ing collectively in a political party, 
labor organization or a fraternal 
organization, emphatically refuse to 


place the stamp of approval upon. any 


liquor program. The exceptions to 
this rule are few, and it is collective, 
and not individual, action that will 
decide the issue. For these reasons - 
I feel satisfied that, within a few years, 
labor will be almost a unit against 
John Barleycorn. 


Kansas and Its Prohibition Enforcement 


By Aurrep G. Hin 


Alumni Secretary, University of Kansas; formerly of Topeka Daily Capital and Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 


EN federal prohibition was 
put into effect, it was generally 
admitted that the enforcement of state 
prohibition was more effective in Kan- 
sas than in any other state. - For 
nearly forty years Kansas had been 
making a steady advance in the effi- 
ciency of its enforcement. Successive 
legislatures had enacted laws which 
were increasingly drastic. The right 
of drug stores to handle alcoholic stock 
was taken away. Court officers were 
given inquisition powers which made it 
possible to obtain convicting evidence. 
Repeated violation of liquor laws was 
made cause for penitentiary sentence. 
The climax came with the passage of 
the “bone dry” act which made mere 
possession of intoxicating liquor prima 
facie evidence of violation of the Kan- 
sas liquor statute. 

The steps to strengthen prohibition 
during four decades were backed by a 
growing public sentiment. Long ago, 
political parties ceased to make an 
issue on the question. An anti-pro- 
hibition platform assured defeat. 

However, it would be ridiculous to 
say that violations of prohibitory law 
did not occur. For years it was impos- 
sible to combat importation of liquor 
from neighboring “‘wet” states because 
of the protection given railroad ship- 
ments. ‘There were cities, particularly 
along the Missouri border, where prohi- 
bition enforcement meant a continual 
battle between law and law violator. 

To the Kansan there is startling 
similarity, in the present problem ofthe 
federal authorities in enforcing the 
Volstead Act, to the Kansas problem of 
twenty, thirty and forty years ago. 
Better enforcement walked almost in 
exact step with public sentiment. 


Always prohibition gained, although 
the battle was a long one. The Kan- 
san believes the state’s pioneer ex- 
perience will be repeated by the federal 
Government. He does not doubt the 
sure result for aninstant. The Kansas 
battle with the liquor importation prob- 
lem is different only in its physical as- 
pects from the United States issue with 
foreign countries on the same question. 


PARADOXICAL EFFECT at FIRST 
INCEPTION 


When federal prohibition came, the 
Kansas problem changed. To quote a 
prominent enforcement official: 

People have discovered that “bottled 
in the barn” carries an exceptionally 
high percentage of headache and other more 
serious maladies. An analysis of some of 
the so-called bonded liquor has disclosed a 
percentage of ether and chloroform. Moon- 
shine whisky contains a great amount of 
poison, especially fusil oil. There is 
practically no genuine liquor being boot- 
legged into Kansas now. 


The appearance of a dangerous 
brand of home-prepared corn-whisky 
gave rise to the statement that federal 
prohibition, which resulted in substi- 
tuting manufacture for importation, 
really increased consumption of intox- 
icants in Kansas. 

It is a safe assertion that this was not 
the case at any time, even during the 
first few months when law enforcement 
officials were not prepared to cope with 
a new kind of problem. On the other 
hand, there was more evidence of the 
difficulty of enforcement and much 
more newspaper comment. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Meanwhile, the past few years and 
months have enabled both Kansas and 
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federal authorities to become adjusted. 
to their changed problem. When the 
first federal prohibition enforcement 
officer was appointed for Kansas, the 
announcement was greeted lightly. 
“What does Kansas want with one? 
We Jayhawkers can handle prohibition 
ourselves,” was the comment heard. 
Now it is realized that the combination 
of the two forces is a strength-giving 
factor. Liquor consumption is smaller 
than ever before in Kansas. One 
federal authority questioned by the 
writer makes the following informal 
statement: 


In the old days before the Volstead Act 
there was more hard liquor consumed in 
any town in Kansas in one week than is 
consumed now in one month. ‘The people 
who drank liquor and kept liquor then, 
drank it in greater quantities, but there 
was not so much fuss made about it. 

One drunken man will attract more 
attention on the street today than a dozen 
did ten years ago. When a man who was 
in the habit of drinking could go to Kansas 
City, Joplin, St. Joseph, or any place across 
the border and obtain liquor, it was easy to 
keep a stock. When the supply was cut 
off there developed all over the state 
amateur distilleries ranging from a five- 
gallon milk can to a genuine copper still 
and coil. The makers of home brew sprang 
up like mushrooms. Passengers in.smok- 
ing car compartments and devotees of 
pink tea parties regaled each other with 
exchanging recipes for making everything 
from Holland Gin to the best Bourbon and 
something that would beat the old favorite 
brand of beer just as in other states. 

It was a sort of a psychological reaction. 
However, that has changed materially in 
the past twelve or eighteen months. Too 
many people have found the beverage they 
and the, other fellow made is flat. It may 
contain a “kick,” but the reaction is 


bad. | 
THe Minimum REACHED 


The latter statement calls attention 
to an enforcement which Kansas has in 
comparison to states near the seaboard 
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or Canada or Mexico. The risks to 
automobile runners or any other kind 
of bootleggers in transporting liquor to 
Kansas is so great as to make it practi- 
cally a certainty that bonded and aged 
intoxicants smuggled into this country 
do not reach so far inland. 

To quote futher from the authority 
who probably is best acquainted with 
the Kansas situation: 


When Kansas was an island entirely 
surrounded by liquid territory, a still was 
never heard of or known. In fact, we had 
no statute against the ownership of stills 
until one was enacted by the last legislature. 
The Eighteenth Amendment temporarily 
made Kansas “wet” as far as manufacturing 
was concerned. 


Police records confirm the statement 
that the effects of iquor have reached 
the minimum of Kansas history. Ar- 
rests for drunkenness are only a fraction 
of the total, even of a few years ago. 
Futher evidence in the lessened amount 
of liquor consumption is that the legit- 
imate withdrawals of alcohol in Kan- 
sas have been voluntarily reduced by 
the permittees almost 50 per cent in the 
last eighteen months. 


Present Drastic Laws 


At the present time, the Kansas 
state laws for prohibition enforcement 
are as drastic and comprehensive as the 
ability of the state’s legislators can 
make them. No new measure off- 
cially sponsored, which aimed to 
strengthen the enforcement, has been 
refused by a Kansas legislature in more 
than a decade. The ease with which 
convictions are obtained, the provision 
by which automobiles used in trans- 
porting liquor may be confiscated, and 
the penitentiary as well as financial 
punishments, are factors which make 
liquor violation efforts unpopular on the 
part of men whose evasion might be 
formidable. Sentiment on the part of 
Kansas people is so strongly against 
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liquor violation that it is simple for 
county officials to obtain convictions 
where they have the evidence. ‘The 
present attorney general bas continued 
in force an aggressive policy against 
any officials who are derelict in pro- 
hibitory law enforcement, and there are 
occasional ouster suits which either 
bring the official to time or result in his 
removal. 

During the past three months, stills 
have been seized frequently by author- 
ities, and the federal prohibition officer 
has recommended the assessment of 
more than $300,000 as government 
taxes. This financial punishment is in 
addition to the state penalties, which 
are so effective that the federal author- 
ities chose to operate in liquor cases 
under state laws. 


FoREIGNER CHIEF VIOLATOR 


The Kansas problem of prohibitory 
enforcement is not complicated as in 


Footnote: The following letter from Dr. 
M. L. Perry, President of the Kansas 
Medical Society, and Superintendent of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Topeka, 
Kansas, is of peculiar interest inshowing 
the decrease in the number of patients in 
that hospital whose insanity was due to the 
use of alcohol: 


Dear Mr. Hill: 


Your letter of the 23rd ult. has been re- 
ceived. I am very glad to give you such 


Vine No. PATIENTS 


ADMITTED 
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TOI so ee ac tau eas 410 
VOL owe E A 359 
TOIS bce Sia wes sew SA eat 373 
TOUS. acne cw EE E 333 
DE Se a a Re age ed Ae 384 
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large cities by the foreign element, 
Kansas is primarily rural in its popula- 
tion. It has only one city barely over 
the 100,000 population mark and a 
decidedly small portion of its popula- 
tion is foreign born. Even in Kansas, 
however, a large per cent of the viola- 
tors, especially the manufacturers of 
moonshine liquor, are foreigners. 

During recent months, while the 
writer has visited in a number of large 
cities in the eastern half of the United 
States, he has been surprised at the 
amount of discussion concerning pro- 
hibition and its enforcement. Evi- 
dence of illegal sale of liquor and its 
discussion were both much more no- 
ticeable than in Kansas. The expla- 
nation probably may be found in the 
fact that Kansas, with its four decades 
of experience in prohibition, regards the 
matter as settled. It is rather a shock 
to find outside the bounds of the state 
so much of a furore. 


information as I can regarding the influ- 
ence of alcohol as a causative factor in the 
production of insanity as shown by our 
records. The figures given below are taken 


from some recent biennial reports. 


Our tables for the fiscal year 1923, which 
closes June 30, 1923, have not yet been 
prepared, but to the best of my judgment 
the percentage will run about the same as | 
for the last few years. 

From the above figures you will note 
that we have a very low percentage of 


No. SHOWING No. SHowmvne ALCOHOLIC 


Axconoric History iw | Psycuosres as DIAGNOSED 
COMMITMENT PAPERS 


BY HOSPITAL STAFF 


llor 2.9% 


7 or 1.8% 
12 * 22,9% 8“ 1.9% 
17“ 4.7% 8 “ 2,2% 
25 “ 6.7% 1“ .27% 
12 “ 3.6% 721% 
13 “ 3.38% 7 * 1.8% 
1“ (3% o“ 6% 
5“ 1.4% 5“ 1.4% 
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alcoholic psychoses in this state. There 
has been a good deal of difficulty in the past 
in getting anything like a satisfactory 
comparison of institutional statistics in 
different states, for the reason that cases 
were studied closer in some states than 
others and there was frequently a different 
classification used. In the last few years, 
however, practically all state institutions 
have adopted the same classification, which 
is that endorsed by the American Psychiat- 
ric Association. 

My personal opinion, based on nearly 
thirty years’ experience, including services 
in state hospitals in three different states, 
is that prohibition has very materially re- 
duced the number of alcoholic psychoses. 
It appears to be true that, directly follow- 
ing the adoption of national prohibition, 
there was a decided increase in the number 
of family stills for making hootch. That 
does not seem to have had any material 
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influence on the number of people develop- 


‘ing alcoholic psychoses, nor, in fact, on the 


number of insane committed with a history 
of alcohol as a possible causative factor of 
their mental trouble. The private still m 
my judgment was largely a matter of a fad 
and is rapidly passing. 

For your information I will say that I 
used to be opposed to prohibition, but my 
observation of the effects of the law, as 
observed for the last ten or twelve years in 
Kansas, has convinced me that prohibition 
can be made to practically prohibit and is 
an excellent thing for the people and the 
country. I am in no sense a rabid or a 
fanatical prohibitionist, however, and the 
conclusions cited above from our statistics 
and my observation are, I believe, conserv- 
ative. 

Yours very truly, 
M. L. PERRY, 

Superintendent, Topeka State Hospital. 


The Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages 
a By Huen F. Fox 


Secretary, United States Brewers Association 


N an optimistic statement issued to 

the press on May 28, 1923 by Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes, he 
claims that if the entire amount of the 
exports of spirits from the United 
Kingdom, the West Indies and Canada 
for 1923 were smuggled into the United 
States, the total would only be about 
one and one-quarter per cent of the 
liquor consumed in the fiscal year 1913. 
The statement was evidently made to 
show the progress made in drying 
up the country. The Commissioner 
qualifies this with a statement that: 
“There is less occasion to worry over 
the rum fleet smugglers than over the 
domestic concoctions of fraudulent 
spirits.” 


MOONSHINE WHISKY 


Nobody knows how much moon- 
shine whisky is being made. Before 
national prohibition, moonshining was 
quite common in the Appalachian 
Mountains, but it was a sporadic affair 
of local bartering between neighbors. 
It has now become an organized traffic, 
which is quite common in every section 
of the country. Day by day the papers 
tell stories of the explosions of stills in 
tenement houses; and they say that the 


low price of grain has tempted many of. 


the farmers in the grain states to make 
whisky. 

The evil of home distilling has 
manifested itself in all the countries of 
northern Europe which adopted re- 
strictive measures. Sober communi- 
ties in the northern part of France, in 
Switzerland and in the Scandinavian 
countries have become notoriously 
drunken as the result of driving the 
manufacture of liquor into the homes 
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of the people. There is no doubt what- 
ever that millions of families in the 
United States are now making their 
own alcoholic beverages, and it is 
certain that this practice is one which 
will bear sinister results long after the 
national prohibition act has been 
modified. 

The reported increase in 1923 of 
about a thousand per cent in the sale of 
corn sugar, Is significant. Corn sugar 
is easily fermentable; it requires no 
“mashing” or grinding and it is cheap. 
Detroit is now using a hundred cars 
a month of 40,000 pounds to a car. 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Scranton, 
Allegheny and other Pennsylvania 
cities are using about the same quanti- 
ty, and Newark, New Jersey, buys 
about five times as much. 

While corn sugar has its legitimate 
uses for baking, tanning, vinegar, etc., 
these requirements are only about 10 
per cent of the present production. 
The other 90 per cent is credited in 
trade circles to “‘hootch’’. 


CIDER 


Next in importance to moonshining 
in country districts is the cider business. 
For some good. reason, no doubt, Con- 
gress and the prohibition authorities 
have been very tender with the farmer, 
who has been given a special dispensa- 
tion with respect to cider. Sweet 
cider containing less than one half of 
one per cent of alcohol by volume may 
be manufactured and sold without the 
necessity of obtaining a permit. It is 
true that the responsibility of keeping 
the alcoholic content below such per- 
centage rests upon the manufacturer, 
but this only applies when it is marketed 
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for profit; and there are few if any 
cases on record of any interference with 
the farmer in the sale of his cider. 

As amatter of fact, there are thou- 
sands of small towns and villages 
throughout the country where the 
entire inhabitants have never seen a 
prohibition enforcement officer, and 
appear to be immune from interference. 

On pleasant autumn days the high- 
roads in the apple districts are dotted 
every mile or two with little “stands” 
where home-made cider is offered for 
sale to the thirsty wayfarer. 

In an old almanac issued by the 
Massachusetts Temperance Union for 
“the year of our Lord 1841,” there is a 
passionate appeal to farmers to “pull 
down your cider mill; turn your old 
‘casks into steamers and fuel; cook your 
apples for your swine and feed them to 
your cattle.” The almanac says: 
“Cider is emphatically our national 
intoxicating beverage.” 


Homer-BREWED BEER 


It is probable that home brewing of 
beer has been overestimated. The 
only basis for determining it is the 
amount of hops which have been put 
up in small packages. The hops after 
they are harvested and cured are com- 
pressed in bales of about 200 pounds. 
A pound of hops will make a barrel of 
31 gallons of beer. Hop merchants 
report that in 1922 about 50,000 bales 
of hops were cut up for sale in small 
packages. This would be enough to 
make 248,000,000 gallons of beer, or 
8,000,000 barrels. The amount of 
beer made and sold by brewers in 1914 
reached a total of 66,000,000 barrels. 
Home brewing in the family is probably 
decreasing because it involves a cook- 
ing operation which is troublesome 
and messy, and not very successful. 
It is impossible to turn out a light, 
palatable and wholesome brew without 
the use of highly specialized and costly 
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apparatus and haltes for sterilizing, 
filtering and refrigeration. The home 
beers are, at their best, a poor imitation 
of old-fashioned stock ales, which con- 
tain at least twice as much alcohol as 
the lager beer of commercé. A’ good 
many saloon keepers are said to be 
making beer for their own trade, but 
on the whole, I think that the home- 
brewing phase of the problem is of 
minor importance. 


Home Wine MAKING 


When it comes to home wine making | 
there is a very different story to tell. 
Home brewing and home distilling are 
illegal, but home wine making is per- 
mitted by the Government through a 
significant “catch” in the regulations 
of the Prohibition Enforcement De- 
partment. Individuals are. expressly 
permitted to make 200 gallons a year 
of “non-intoxicating fruit juices” for 
their own use, with the definite proviso 


` that in relation to these non-intoxicat- 


ing fruit juices the question of what is 
intoxicating is one of fact, without 
any limitation as to the percentage of 
alcohol they may contain. These 
home-made wines probably average 
about 10 per cent of alcohol, but if 
there is any intoxication resulting 
from their use, it is a domestic affair 
which does not find its way into the 
police records. 

The enormous increase in , home 
wine making is due to its simplicity, 
and to the ease with which the raw 
materials can be obtained. It does 
not require any cooking operation or 
special apparatus. A’ number of the 
enterprising wineries are now putting © 
up a concentrated grape extract in 
gallon cans, which are guaranteed to 
keep indefinitely under any condi- 
tions. All you have to do is to add 
3 or 4 parts of water, let it ferment 
naturally, and then put it in a cool 
place until it becomes a palatable 
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“non-intoxicating fruit juice.” Some 
measure of the volume of home wine 
making may be obtained from the 
carload shipments of grapes. In 1922 
California shipped overland 420,000 
tons of wine grapés, and 240,000 tons 
of table grapes. . 

According to the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all varieties of 
grapes are being converted into juice 
for “home brewing.” The carload 
shipments from New York, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania in 1922 totaled 14,- 
831 cars, which is equivalent to 185,- 
867 tons. These four states alone, 
therefore, shipped 845,587 tons of 
grapes. The amount of juice which 
a ton of grapes yields, varies from 90 
to 180 gallons. Taking 150 gallons 
to the ton as our unit of measure- 
ment, we get a total of 126,808,050 
gallons. 


IncREASED Activiry AMONG FARMERS 
AND MARKET GARDENERS 


However, these transportation fig- 
ures only cover the bulk shipments in 
carload lots, and take no account of 
the very large volume of business done 
by small farmers and market garden- 
ers in basket deliveries. So far there 
has been no limit to the demand for 
grapes, but there are serious problems 
for the grape growers to consider 
in the future. The California State 
Agricultural Statistician reports that 
about 100,000 tons of the 1922 grape 
crop were left on the vines because of 
the impossibility of obtaining enough 
refrigerator cars. The 1923 crop will 
require at least 60,000 cars, and fruit 
growers in Oregon and other western 
states are complaining because of the 
diversion of refrigerator cars to the 
grape districts. The manager of the 
Oregon Apple Company says: 

Tam informed that before national prohi- 
bition became effective the price of wine 
grapes in California ran from $7 to $15 a 
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ton. Thef. o. b. price the past season was 
as high as $200 a ton. ‘Probably no agri- 
cultural activity in the United States ever 
showed such tremendous profits as has the 
growing of wine grapes since the passage of 
the Volstead Act. New wine 
grape plantings are increasing all over the 
country by the thousands of acres. 


This is borne out by official reports 
from many different sections of the 
country. The grape acreage in bear- 
ing in California in 1922, which in- 
cluded plantings made as late as 1920, 
was as follows: 


Wine grapes.............. 26,655 acres 
Table grapes............. 50,182 “ 
Raisin grapes ............ 87,430 “ 


In addition to this there was an 
enormous non-bearing acreage of plant- 
ings made in 1921 and 1922 consisting 
of 


Wine grapes............. 121,218 acres 
Table grapes............ 83,418 “ 
Raisin grapes............ 244,195 * 
Total bearing and non-bear- 

Ties areas Sb edu Bote 613,098 acres 


The head of the Viticulture Service 
of the California State Department of 
Agriculture estimated (June 20, 1923) 
that on the basis of a normal yield the 
present California grape crop would 
aggregate 1,897,685 tons, consisting of 
wine grapes, 399,760 tons; table grapes, . 
$53,390 tons; raism grapes, 1,144,535 
tons. This does not include any grapes 
from the new plantings of 1921 and 
1922. 

A large amount of new acreage was 
also planted in 1922 in Arizona, Col- 
orado and Texas, and other sections of 
the urigated country. In the Ozark 
section of Missouri 5,000 acres of grapes 
are now planted, and it is believed that 
this acreage will be doubled in the next 
two years. In 1922 over 1,000 acres of 
grapes were planted in Florida, and the 
President of the Florida Grape Growers’ 
Association says that some very large 
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plantings are “in progress or con- 
templated.” Small vineyards are 
springing up by the thousand im all the 
eastern states, and, m fact, m every 
part of the country where grapes can be 
grown. When all of these new plant- 
ings come into bearing the production 
will be simply enormous. 


ÅND STILL Ir CONTINUES! 


Nor is this the whole story. In 
1920 this country imported 23,020 
tons of raisins, which is ten times more 
than the total importations of the four 
previous years. We also imported 
27,916 tons of currants, which is more 
than the total imports of the four 
previous years. Our imports of grapes 
from Argentina and Chile were only 
about 18,000 pounds during the whole 
` calendar year 1921. In the first four 
months of 1922 the importations from 
these two countries jumped to 494,000 
pounds. 

The raisin growers of California 
complain bitterly of unfair com- 
petition by smugglers of whisky. 
In 1922 the California Raism Grow- 
ers’ Association handled 180,000 tons 
of raisins, and expects to handle 
240,000 tons in 1923. It is estimated 
however that, when the new plantings 
come into full bearmg, the production 
of raisins will -be over 400,000 tons per 
year. ‘The Association has gone into a 
national advertising campaign which 
was apparently planned for the purpose 
of getting the people to use raisins m 
their bread, and on the breakfast table, 
but there are indications that they 
counted heavily upon the home bever- 
age trade. The New York papers on 
April 10, 1923, carried the following 
item: “Whisky runners, by heavy 
importations of foreign liquors, are 
breaking the domestic raism market, 
and California growers face a loss of a 
large part of the market built up since 
prohibition.” According to Aron 
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Sapiro, organizer of the Pacific Coast 
Fruit Growers: “The great rush to 
buy raisins and ‘make your own’ now 
has changed to as great a rush to buy 
smuggled goods.” The Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association has‘recently been re- 
organized in order to cope more effect- 
ually with the increasing volume of 
production, and after heroic efforts a 
preferred stock issue of two and one- 
half million dollars has finally been 
“put over.” 

According to the Statistical Abstract, 
the consumption of commercial wines 
in the United States in 1914, including 
imports, was 52,418,430 gallons. I 
have estimated that the carload ship- 
ments of grapes from California, New 
York, Michigan and Pennsylvania in 
1922 would make a total of 126,808,050 
gallons. If to this is added the wine 
made from California raisins and from 
the grapes grown in all the other states, 
plus the wine made by hundreds of 
thousands of families from dandelions, 
elderberries, currants and rhubarb, it 
is safe to estimate that the people of the 
United States are making for their own 
consumption at least three times the 
amount of wine which was formerly 
made in the great wineries of this coun; 
try, plus the imports of wine from 
other countries. 


QUESTION OF ENFORCEMENT 


There are thousands of dealers in 
materials and apparatus for home 
beverage making. There are over 
200 retailers of “accessories” for home 
beverage making in New York City 
alone. They maintain an organiza- 
tion for trade protection and support 
a trade paper which is issued monthly 
and carries 25 pages of advertise- 
ments—malt syrups—bottle cappers— 
hops—extracts for cordials—syphon 
tubes— malt extracts—filters—“‘rye 
syrup ’’—coloring extracts—fermenting 
bungs—barrels, kegs, jugs and glass 
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jars—flavoring extracts—‘‘caps” and 
corks—bottle stoppers—special sugar 
——“deodorers”’ and “maturers.” 

One can only conjecture as to the 
reasons which influenced the prohibi- 
tion authorities in making such careful 
provision for home wine making. 
Undoubtedly they had no idea of the 
enormous volume of production which 
would: be thus developed, nor the argu- 
ment which they themselves are fur- 
nishing in support of light wines and 
beer. The tenement-house dweller has 
no place to store and mature such 
products, but thousands of them are 
actually makmg wine and beer and 
drinking it in a raw, crude condition, 
much to the disgust of the owners of 
such places, who are constantly having 
to employ plumbers to remove the 
accumulation of débris in the pipes. 
In all fairness, however, it is probable 
that this act of mercy on the part of 
the prohibition authorities is due only 
in part to tenderness for the farmer or 
consideration for the political im- 
portance of the householder, and that 
the main reason which determined 
this policy was the difficulty of carry- 
ing prohibition enforcement to the 
point of invading private homes. 
This brings us to the whole question of 
- the enforcement of prohibition as a 
police problem. 

The chief trouble today in this 
whole matter is the very general dif- 
ference of opinion even among law- 
abiding citizens as to what are exactly 
their rights and privileges under the 
present laws. Is, or is not, the making 
of alcoholic beverages for home con- 
sumption a violation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act? 
If it is not a violation, then so-called 
prohibition is obviously a farce. It is 
not and cannot be prohibition at all. 
If it is a violation of existing laws, then 
the question is raised as to how it can 
ever be enforced. 
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Whatever may be his motive, Mr. 
Ernest E. Cherrington, editor of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s publications, has 
put the matter in a way which appeals 
to the imagination. He shows that 
we have a national borderline extend- 
ing 17,500 miles, and that 32 of our 
48 states are on international fron- 
tiers. He points out that there are 
10,500,000 automobiles in use today in 
the United States, and that airplanes 
are becoming quite common. 


Smuggling by automobile and airplane 
is so easy, and has become so frequent as a 
result of America’s effort to enforce pro- 
hibition, that a radical readjustment of 
international relations in the next few years 
is inevitable. 


Perhaps one should qualify Mr. 
Cherrington’s statement by the ad- 
mission that, he is speaking on be- 
half of the World’s League Against 
Aléeoholism, which is the Anti-Saloon 
League’s latest baby. 


Tue Cost oF ENFORCEMENT 


President Harding in his speech of 
June 25, 1923, on dry enforcement, 
made a fervid appeal for the codpera- 
tion of state authorities in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, but he clearly 
recognized that it is the function of the 
federal Government to deal-with smug- 
gling. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, speak- 
iig on behalf of .the Anti-Saloon 
League, says that 


the revulsion against prohibition, which has 
been manifested of late in several provinces 
of Canada, has created the need of a block- 
ade against rum running along the Cana- 
dian border from the Atlantic clear to the 
Pacific, far too extensive for the present 
prohibition agencies to maintain, even 
with the codperation of the border states. 


‘The Anti-Saloon League’s Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, of which Mr. 


Wheeler is chairman, makes a demand 
upon the federal Government for the 


& 
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use of naval forces to check liquor 
running by sea, and many of the pro- 
hibitionists are clamoring for the use 
of the Army to enforce prohibition on 
land. No doubt the economy of such 
an operation appeals to them. The 
regular army consists of 125,000 en- 
listed men who receive a minimum of 
$30 a month pay and their keep. The 
` budget provides for an appropriation 
of $128,000,000 in 1923 for the maim- 
tenance of the Army, including, of 
course, its officers. This is about 
$1,000 per man, including pay, board 
and uniforms, and the maintenance of 
army posts. The prohibition enforce- 
ment officers receive from $1,500 up, 
and it has been a matter of comment 
that their pay is too small to make 
them proof against temptation. The 
Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, 
says: 

I am opposed to the use of the Army for 
enforcement of civil laws unless all civil 
police power shall have been exhausted, 
and there results that state of Insurrection 
and rebellion which federal law provides 
shall alone justify the use of troops in 
affording the protection guaranteed to state 
governments by the Constitution. 


It is, however, well for us to face 
the facts. A prohibitory law which 
changes the habits of the nation must 
have the sanction and support of the 
people if it is to be enforced by peace- 
ful means. Any law may be enforced at 
the point of the bayonet under military 
rule, at least for a time, but in the 
ordinary process of popular govern- 
ment, the people must codperate in 
the observance of a law, or the ma- 
chinery of enforcing it'is bound to 
break down. President Harding rec- 
ognized quite clearly that there is little 
likelihood of Congress appropriating 
enough money to enable the prohibi- 
tion enforcement unit of the Govern- 
ment to make an effective showing. 
The patrolling of our 17,500 miles of 
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coast and frontiers will of itself require 
a very large force of men, at a cost 
many times greater than the nine mil- 
lion dollars which Congress has appro- 
priated for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. 

This, however, is only a small part 
of the story. As President Harding 
said: 


The federal Government is not equipped 
with the instrumentalities to make enforce- 
ment locally effective. If the bur- 
den of enforcement shall continue to be 
increasingly thrust upon the federal Govern- 
ment, it will be necessary, at large expense, 
to create a federal police authority, which in 
time will inevitably come to be regarded as 
an intrusion upon and interference with the 
right of local authority to manage local 
concerns. 


He spoke of this as one of the 
“menaces” in this situation. Whether 
it was intended as a threat of the use 
of federal force to crush the people into 
submission, one can only conjecture. 


Existine CONDITIONS 


To me it seems more likely that the 
President had to recognize the im- 
possibility of financing the enforce- 
ment of prohibition through federal 
agencies, and proposed to unload the 
major part of the responsibility upon 
the states and their municipalities. 
He called attention to the number of 
states which have passed enforcement 
laws of their own, but failed to point 
out that Wisconsin is the only state 
which has made an appropriation for 
the carrying out of its own enforcement 
laws. A number of state legislatures, 
controlled by rural representatives 
who are responsive to the direction of 
the Anti-Saloon League, have enacted 
such laws as a political gesture, but 
they in-turn have “passed the buck’ 
to the municipal police and village 
constables. 

Pennsylvania illustrates the point. 
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Governor Pinchot succeeded in getting 
a most drastic enforcement law passed. 
at the last session of the Legislature, 
and: then utterly failed to secure an 
appropriation to carry it into effect. 
We now have the curious spectacle of 
the governor of Pennsylvania appeal- 
ing to the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union arid other private bodies 
to raise an enforcement fund by sub- 
scription, which is to be turned over to 
him for the employment, apparently, 
of private detectives and strong arm 
men under his personal direction as a 
sort of super-policeman. 


Is THERE A REMEDY? 


. [t is, of course, futile to discuss the 
possibility of repealing the Eighteenth 
Améndment. It is embedded in the 
Constitution and cannot be set aside 
until the time comes when the peo- 
ple have a referendum on constitu- 
tional questions. What, then, is the 
remedy? 

First of all, let it be noted that the 
meaning and intent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was limited to the pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquors, which 
to the lay mind, given to a common- 
sense construction of plam words, 
means liquors that are actually in- 
toxicating. The Volstead Act has, 
however, enlarged this meaning by 
construing the phrase to mclude any 
“spirituous, vinous, malt or fermented 
liquors containing one half of one per 
cent of alcohol by volume.” 

In the test case which was carried 
up to the Supreme Court. of the 
United States by the Brewmg In- 
dustry, abundant testimony was 


offered, to the apparent satisfaction of’ 


the Court, and without contradiction 
by the Government’s attorneys, that 
the so-called war beer containing 
2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight, or 
approximately 3.43 per cent by vol- 
ume, is not in fact intoxicating. The 
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Supreme Court in its wisdom decided, 
however, that this was beside the 
point, and that for the purpose of 
regulation, Congress could establish 


the arbitrary standard of one half of 


one per cent. The social consequence 
of this was not foreseen. The wage- 
earning class, which was thus de- 
prived of its cheap and popular bever- 
age, has noted the ease with which 
well-to-do people were able to stock 
their cellars, either in anticipation of 
the prohibition act, or through the 
subsequent purchase of smuggled 
goods, regardless of their cost. To 
the workingman the act in its opera- 
tion spells class legislation, of which he 
is deeply and naturally resentful. 


The remedy proposed by President 
Harding and the Anti-Saloon League is 
“adequate enforcement,’ and still 
more drastic provisions in the law. 
The President stated the problem 
in ‘general terms, but, apparently, he 
had not asked himself how large a 
force would be needed to carry out the 
law, and how much money would be 
required for it. As a police problem it 
is so difficult, so costly, and in all the 
large centers of population, so unpop- 
ular, that it seems utterly impractical 
without popular support. 


Tsar REMEDY 


If the present Volstead Act in all its 
rigors cannot be enforced, it must be 
modified or it will gradually become a 
dead letter. The people are tired of 
prohibition agitation, and it will not be 
an easy task to win even their acqui- 
escence in prohibition, much less their 
affection for it. H, however, the 
Volstead Act is modified to correspond 
to the real language and intent of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which limits 
prohibition to beverages which are in 
fact intoxicating, what will be the 
result? 
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First of all, the wage earner will get 
his beer back, and will have once more 
a cheap, palatable and harmless bever- 
age which has certain food value. 
Native wines unfortified with spirits are 
no more intoxicating when they are 
made commercially than when they 


are made in the homes of the people, 


and, of course, commercial wines are 
far more wholesome than the crude 
home product. By tolerance it is 
probable that in the principal popula- 
tion centers such wines would be read- 
ily obtainable. l 

The%claimZof the professional pro- 
hibitionist that this would bring back 
the saloon is easily disposed of. The 
sale of beer (and wine if it is permitted) 
could be restricted to bona-fide res- 
taurants, hotels and clubs. The fam- 
ily trade would be supplied by the 
bottling houses and the grocers. All 
of these agencies should pay a tax to the 
federal Government, and be licensed by 
the municipalities, and such licenses 
should be conditioned upon absolute 
compliance with the other provisions of 
the prohibition law. This would pro- 
vide cheap and effective competition 
with the bootlegging saloon, and would 
naturally enlist the powerful hotel, 
restaurant, club and grocery interests 
in support of the law. Undoubtedly, 
the bootlegger would persist, but the 
pressure of competition would in a 
short time reduce his activites to the 
minimum. 

There remains the question of medic- 
‘nal liquor. Something must be done 
to enable a sick man to obtain good 
liquor’ at¥a" moderate price upon the 
prescription of his physician. Event- 
ually, the Government will have to 
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meet this difficulty by monopolizing 
the busmess of dispensing such liquor 
through its own agencies. 

I have purposely reframed from 
emphasizing the revenue feature of the 
restoration of beer, but perhaps it is 
worth mentioning that it could be made 
to yield a revenue of between 400 and 
500 million dollars, without taking it 
out of the class of “popular beverages.” 
With such a revenue (which would of 
course be increased very materially for 
local purpose by municipal licenses) 
the burden of prohibition enforcement 
could be met without imposing a direct 
tax upon the people. However, the 
maim consideration is whether this 
remedy would be effective in restoring 
the fast-waning temperance sentiment 
of the country, and in making the pro- - 
hibition of imtoxicating liquors an 
actuality. 

There is nothing sacro-sanct about 
the Volstead Act, or the complicated 
code of regulations adopted by the 
federal prohibition authorities. ‘These 
measures were drawn with the greatest 
care, by men of ability, inspired by the 
Anti-Saloon League’s lawyers; but 
after all, such men are only human, and 
it seems hardly reasonable that at the 
first attempt they should have per- 
fected administrative measures for the 
carrying out of a vast social experiment, 
affecting the habits of this great nation 
which comprises members of.all the 
races of the world. That the present 
condition: of affairs is intolerable is 
apparent to everyone who sees straight 
and thinks clearly. 

National prohibition cannot be 
forced; it must have the coöperation of 


‘the people! 


Liquor in International Trade 
By Wayne B. Wueetmr, LL.D. 


Anti-Saloon League of America 


ISTURBING the peace of a 

neighborhood or imperilling the 
comity of nations weigh lightly in the 
scales with the liquor interests when 
their profit is involved. Neither ordi- 
nances of a village council nor the 
principles of international law can 
command the respect of this traffic. 
Lawless in. its essential being, it has 
violated every law of God and man 
and will continue to do so until it has 
been rooted out of society. 

There is nothing new under the sun 
in liquor’s lawlessness. It is today 
applying to international trade the 
same criminality which marked its 
relation to domestic trade. It has 
only one program: to sell what, where 
and to whom it will, regardless of any 
restraining power. While it retains a 
single base of operation in the world, it 
will wage its piratical war upon civi- 
lization. Its sole motive is a selfish 
determination to reap profits regard- 
less of the rights of others—legally if 
it may—illegally if it must. 


MAGNITUDE OF TRADE 


The magnitude of the trade in the 
other nations of the world makes it a 
menacing factor in the enforcement of 
prohibition in the United States and 
other dry countries. Not the con- 
sumer but the dealer in intoxicants is 
the real center of the opposition to the 
enforcement of prohibition. Doing a 
business aggregating many billions of 
dollars annually, the men who make 
a wholesale profit from the retail vices 
of men are bitterly contesting every 
effort to make the world decent and 
sober. No other single factor in in- 
ternational trade can command the 
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organized support of politicians and 
financiers that is given the beverage 
liquor traffic. It honeycombs the 
public life of all Europe. Small 
wonder, then, that all the nations in 
Europe except two are fighting to 
regulate, restrain or to exterminate 
this evil. 

In Great Britain, the annual drink 
bill in 1921 was 403,000,000 pounds 
sterling, according to George B. Wil- 
son, of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
The revenue of the Government from 


‘the customs, excise and licenses was 


201,266,543 pounds sterling in that 
year. In France, one person in every 
eight is engaged in the liquor business, 
in some way, according to Pastor 
Georges Gallienne of the Blue Cross 
Society, while the nation expended in 
1921 over thirty billion francs for 
drink. Impoverished Germany spent - 
twenty billion marks for spirits in 
1921. 

In Great Britain, some members of 
the House of Lords and of the Com- 
mons are leaders in the brewery or 
distilling business. The church it- 
self is honeycombed by these men who 
profit by the ruin of their fellows. The 
bitter opposition to Lady Astors 
measure, forbidding the sale of drink 
to minors under 18, came from those 
who would profit by the drunkenness 
of youth and not from youth desiring 
the exhilaration of an occasional glass. 
With their immense profits, their 
social prestige and their political power 
at stake, the liquor barons of Europe do 
not hesitate to invade the sovereignty 
of other nations when these attempt 
to restrain the traffic or to limit their 
importations. 
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EUROPEAN RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


Iceland was compelled to suspend 
the operation of her prohibition at the 
command of Spain, who refused to 
admit Iceland’s ships if Spanish wines 
were denied entry to Iceland. Fin- 
land faced like threats through the 
trade treaties of France and Spain, but 
the new republic has maintained its 
law in spite of the boycott of the “wet” 
nations. Norway voted permanent 
prohibition in 1921 by a large majority, 
but France, under a trade treaty, 
forced the government of Norway 
to purchase 500,000 litres of spirits 
and wines. Spain has made a like 
demand upon Norway. Norway’s 
earlier temperance legislation, aimed 
at the reduction of the importation of 
wines, was repealed by the Norwegian 
Parliament when the French Bourse 
threatened to boycott the loans needed 
by Norway for new railroad lines. 

Relations between Hungary and her 
neighbors, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Serbia are affected by the fact 
that Hungary has a bumper wine crop 
to add to the crops of the last four 
years, which crowd her cellars today 
for want of customers. Austria, for- 
merly Hungary’s best customer, is too 
poor to buy. Czechoslovakia and 
Serbia are both wine-producing coun- 
tries and the rivalry between them 
and Hungary complicates the European 
political problem. In almost all of 
the countries during the war, restric- 
tions in some form were placed upon 
the sale of alcoholic liquors. In Scot- 
land under the first vote taken under 
the veto law, or local option law, forty 
towns voted no license, while in forty- 
six towns the vote was in favor of a 
25 per cent reduction m the number of 
licenses. Prohibition obtains in prac- 
tically all of the provinces in Canada. 
In New Zealand the people have taken 
a vote upon the prohibition question 
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and a majority of 55,000 was recorded 
in its favor, but, since the law requires a 
three-fifths vote, the measure was de- 
feated. Other elections are to be held 
and it is predicted by those .conver- 
sant with conditions that prohibition 
will win. Elections are also to be held 
in Tasmania. ‘There is an aggressive 
temperance movement on foot in 
Australia and it is asserted by some 
that it will become the first continent 
to adopt prohibition. 

These are a few illustrations of the 
tendency towards restrictive measures 
upon the liquor business which have 
caused the liquor interests, in the 
countries where they have the strong- 
est political hold, to unite in a concerted 
action to defeat the will of the people 
expressed in such legislation. On the 
other hand, when the tremendous 
amount of capital invested in the liq- 
uor business in a few of the countries 
of Europe is considered, the strong 
motive for an aggressive campaign to 
attempt to influence the political 
policies of other nations becomes 
apparent. 

The interference of the liquor traf- 
fic with both international and -domes- 
tic policies has aligned with the pro- 
hibition forces in Europe those who 
are fighting for the new democracy. 
In Germany a plebiscite taken at 
Bielefeld gave 12,626 votes for pro- 
hibition and only 416 against. A local 
option law, making a vote on prohibi- 
tion obligatory in any community if 
requested by one fifth of the qualified 
electors, has passed the Reichsrat and 
the Economic Parliament and was 
presented to the Reichstag in June. 
Eleven hundred prohibition hotels and 
inns have been opened in that country, 
caring for 200,000 persons in 1921. 

Austria has prohibited the sale of 
liquor to minors under 18, and the 
Government plans to spend fifty mil- 
lion kronen on a campaign for a “dry” 
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Austria. Denmark is close to prohibi- 
tion, Copenhagen today: blocking the 
' way. Belgium found her national 
prosperity aided by prohibition of the 
sale of spirits. Holland expects to 
adopt a local veto bill’ a short time. 
Italy is closing thousands of saloons. 
~The manufacture of non-alcoholic 
grape drinks is replacing wine drinking. 
Switzerland is planning local option 
laws for the various cantons. The 
excesses of the liquor interests in 
Europe—as was true in America—has 
caused the reaction which expresses it- 
self today in increasingly stringent 
_ prohibition legislation. 


DISREGARD oF INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


America’s enormous contribution, 
by loans or by gift, to the relief of war- 
stricken Europe was ignored by the 
liquor interests in those same nations 
who, through their press, advocated 
retaliation if we closed our gates to 
their wines and liquors. The growing 
sense of solidity with Europe, making 
slow headway against our traditional 
policy of isolation, received a rude 
check as our people read with amaze- 
ment the fulmimations of European 
wine growers. That these did not 
actually represent either their govern- 
ments or their own nations was not 
always clearly understood. What was 
understood, however, was this: That 
liquor interests, whether at home or 
abroad, did not consider international 
friendships of sufficient moment to out- 
weigh a possible loss of export trade in 
wine. The fact that the people of the 
United States have put more than 
seventeen billions of dollars into 
Europe since the war started, counts 
for little with the selfish liquor trade. 
Throughout the world, therefore, the 
warfare is being waged by those who 
place human welfare above financial 
gain against those who seek to pre- 
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serve a business which has but one 
argument for its existence—that of 
profits. Whenever a contest of world- 
wide nature is begun, for the control of 
an evil which has the backing of power- 
ful financial:interests, a stubborn war- 
fare may be expected. Only recently 
have we seen an illustration of this in 
connection with the campaign which is 
being waged throughout the civilized 
world to stamp out the Benue 
evil. 

Delegates representing the United 
States recently submitted proposals 
before the Opium Committee of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. These 
proposals sought to effectuate the pur- 
pose of the Hague Opium Convention 
entered into by a large number of the 
leading world powers. ‘The proposals 
presented by the American delegates 
were very simple. They merely con- 
templated that the various nations 
exercise a control over the production 
of raw opium in such a manner that 
there should be no opium produced 
over and above the requirements of 
legitimate medicinal needs, and all 
nations were urged to prohibit exporta- 
tion of opium in any form to countries 
which were not parties to the Hague 
Opium Convention and which did not 
have domestic systems of control. In 
British India the cultivation of the 
poppy from which opium is made is an 
extensive industry, and the Govern- 
ment advances money without interest 
to the poor farmers to encourage its 
cultivation. While Great Britain is a 
signatory to the Hague Convention on 
Opium, it was largely through British 
influence that certain amendments to 
the American proposals were adopted 
which tend to defeat their purpose. 


EFFORT To COMBAT PROHIBITION IN 
UNITED STATES 


At a conference of representatives of 
the wine and liquor interests of Europe 
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last year, plans were formulated to com- 
bat the growth of prohibition senti- 
ment. There have been considerable 
evidences in the United States of the 
attempts by the French wine interests 
to support the movement for so-called 
light wmes and beer in the United 
States and it is currently reported that 
they will attempt to mfluence the at- 
titude of the political parties in the 
coming presidential election. 

When any financial mterests seeks to 
do more than to promote its business by 
legitimate means and undertakes by 
clandestine methods to defeat or thwart 
the will of the people of any country 
expressed in law, it forfeits all claim to 
respectability and becomes in fact an 
international outlaw. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


The first question of international 
importance which arose in the United 


States, as a result of the adoption of the . 


Eighteenth Amendment, was its effect 
upon the rights guaranteed to Great 
Britain under a treaty concluded in 
1871, which gave to the citizens of 
Great Britain the right to trans-ship 
merchandise through the United States 
in customs bond. It was insisted by 
certain British shipping interests that 
under this treaty they were entitled 
to ship liquors through the United 
States notwithstanding the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This contention was 
denied by the government of the 
United States. The question was 
finally brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a deci- 
sion. This Court said: 


The Eighteenth Amendment meant a 
great revolution in the policy of this coun- 
try and presumably and obviously meant 
to upset a good many things off as well as 
on the statute books. 


The effect of this decision was to 
deny the right of British citizens to ship 
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liquors through the United States 
although destined for a point without 
the United States. This decision vio- ° 
lated no principle of international law, 
as it has been repeatedly held that 
a treaty may be’ abrogated by legisla- 
tion, particularly where the legislation 
is of the dignity of an amendment to the 
Constitution. As a practical matter 
this decision was of incalculable benefit 
in the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion statutes. Before the matter was 
finally settled by the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, liquors were frequently 
being consigned from Canada or Mex- 
ico through the United States to 
fictitious consignees in other countries. 
When such shipments arrived within 
the United States, by prearrangement 
they were robbed, the liquor was di- 
verted to beverage use and their being 
no real consignee, of course, no com- 
plaint was filed and the transaction 
was unknown to this Government, un- 
less by chance a portion of the liquor 
was seized by federal agents after it had 
been diverted in transit. 


Liquor on Forman Vessets Witu 
THE TERRITORIAL WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The next question to engage inter- 
national attention, as a result of en- 
forcement of prohibition in the United 
States, grew out of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that 
the Eighteenth Ameńdment applied 
equally to vessels of the United States 
and foreign vessels when within the 
territorial waters of the United States, 
but that it had no application beyond 
the three-mile limit. This decision 
has met with considerable protest 
from several of the foreign nations. 
In some countries, notably in France 
and Italy, the statutes of those coun- 
tries require that the crews and pas- 
sengers of the vessels carrying their 
flag shall be supplied with a certain 
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wine ration. It is insisted by the 
representatives of these governments 
that to prohibit their vessels from 
entering the ports of the United 
States with the wine ration required 


by their laws does violence to the 


comity of nations, and attempts have 
. been made to secure, through adminis- 
trative rulings, a modification of the 
interpretation of the law as defined by 
the Supreme Court. 

As a matter of fact there is no ques- 
tion of international law involved. 
Every sovereign nation has the right 
to fix the terms upon which the vessels 
of another nation may enter its ports 
‘seeking its trade. This principle was 


enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall: 


in the early history of this country and 
has become a well-established prin- 
ciple of our Jurisprudence. Not only 
may we fix the conditions upon which 
such vessels may enter but, as a sov- 
ereign nation, we are possessed of the 
power and the right, under mterna- 
tional law, to prohibit their entrance 
altogether. The suggestion that for- 
eign nations have the right to legislate 
with reference to our territorial waters 
finds no support in any principle of 
law, either municipal or international. 
If a foreign nation may be permitted to 
legislate with reference to one subject, 
they may legislate with reference to 
others. No sovereign nation could 
ever acknowledge the existence of such 
a right as a matter of law. It may see 
fit to waive the exercise of its rights if 
in its legislative wisdom it deems best. 
The question, therefore, as to whether 
this privilege should be accorded to 
foreign vessels under the Eighteenth 
Amendment resolves itself into one of 
policy and not of law. 


THE SMUGGLING PROBLEM 


With the withdrawals of liquor from 
bonded warehouses reduced to a mini- 
mum, the development of liquor smug- 
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gling increased. Both passenger au- 
tomobiles and trucks brought sup- 
plies from Canada. The motor-boat 
traffic on the Great Lakes carried in- 
toxicants to the larger cities, notably 
Detroit. The border between Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana and Can- 
ada was the scene of much smuggling 
since in the province of British Co- 
lumbia a number of export houses were 
authorized’ to import liquor into the 
province and export it under Canadian 
law. Hundreds of boats clearing from 
Vancouver and Victoria carried their 
“wet” goods to points on the American 
coast. The larger quantity, however, 
was shipped direct to Ensenada, Mex- 
ico, where after a brief period of 
storage it was smuggled into the 
southern part of California. The 
4,000 miles of coastlme on Puget 
Sound offered opportunity for hundreds 
of boats to bring im liquor obtained 
from the British Columbia export 
houses. 

The Atlantic coast line from Florida 
to North Carolina has been the scene 
of more liquor smuggling than any 
other portion of our territory. The 
Bahamas have been the source of sup- 
ply for vessels which would trans-ship 
their cargoes to other, smaller vessels 
some 20 miles from the American 
coast. 

Two sets of clearance papers have 
usually been carried by these vessels. 
The port named in the regular papers 
was rarely visited. Other ports, 
where a ready market for their liquors 
was certain, were named in false 
clearance papers. Vessels which were 
exclusively devoted to rum running, 
and other vessels in legitimate trade 
have taken aboard large quantities of 
liquor hidden under coal bunkers, in 
oil tanks or in some other of the in- 
numerable hidmg places where con- 
siderable quantities of bottled goods 
can be concealed. Leakage from ships 
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carrying beverage alcohol for use of 
passengers or crew was notorious, until 
the decision or the Supreme Court 
interpreted the law as forbidding the 
transportation of beverage intoxicants 
into our ports on any vessels. 

Consignment from Canadian prov- 
inces to non-permit holders in this 
country brought in large quantities 
of distilled spirits, until this phase 
of the traffic was largely eliminated 
by activity of the enforcement offi- 
cials. 

The use of passenger automobiles, 
with cases packed behind the seats, 
smuggling in coffins, hearses or in the 
automobile cortege of real or pre- 
tended funerals crossing the Canadian 
line, or the use of trunks or bales and 
boxes with false bottoms or sides, were 
devices resorted to by the smaller: fry 
among the rum runners. ‘The aero- 
plane, while featuring sensationally m 
occasional news-stories of liquor smug- 
gling, has not become a factor in the 
illicit traffic. 

The actual quantity thus reaching 
the American public has been only a 
fraction, however, of the amount re- 
ported by popular rumor. The total 
amount of smuggled goods reaching 
America in any year is only a decimal 
fraction of one per cent of the amount 
“ of distilled spirits consumed here be- 
fore prohibition. -The total exports of 
distilled spirits from the British Isles 
to the American continent, the Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas and British West 
Indies, was 1,438,989 proof gallons in 
1922. The consumption of distilled 
spirits in America in 1917, the last 
year unrestricted by anti-liquor regu- 
lations, was 167,740,325 proof gallons. 
Ii every drop of the British exports 
mentioned was smuggled into Amer- 
ica—an. absurdity on its very face—the 
total would be only 85 ten-thousandths 
part of our ordinary pre-prohibition 
consumption. 
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POSSIBLE DEFENSES TO COPE WITH 
OUTLAWRY ` 


Against these violations of our laws, 
we have a number of possible defenses. 
First, naturally, is the enforcing of the 
law both on American and foreign 
ships withm our three-mile limit. If 
this is done, all liquor found within our 
territorial waters is contraband and 
may be seized unless actually medic- 
inal stores. 

Agencies of the Government hither- 
to either unused or used only in a 
small degree, may be employed more 
fully than hitherto. The coast guard, 
the customs officials, and immigration 
officers not only have access at times to 
valuable information affecting smug- 
gling of liquors, but are frequently in 
strategic position to aid in enforcement 
of the law. 

The use of ships of the Navy and 
men of the Navy to assist the coast 
guard in the discharge of their duties 
has been advocated. Many of the 
smuggling problems, involving illegal 
entry of immigrants, importation of 
narcotics or other articles without 
payment of duty, as well as enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws, might be 
made simpler if there was codrdinated 
effort of various branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The Navy Department is in 
a unique position as possible aid in the 
enforcement of the Constitution against 
smugglers. This would not mean the 
employment of the Navy as such, but 
merely the use of certain vessels to 
cope with emergencies which frequently 
arise. The alternative to this would 
be the equipping of the customs service 
or the prohibition enforcement off- 
cials with fast vesséls, arms and men at 
costly expense, to do comparatively 
rare bits of service, which could be 
more readily and successfully per- 
formed by some of the smaller vessels 
under the control of the Navy. 
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The Edmonds Bill, backed by 
certain shipping interests, providing 
that no merchant vessel shall enter the 
territorial waters of the United States 
if the person in charge thereof has sold 
or permitted to be sold thereon intoxi- 
cating liquor for beverage purposes 
during the voyage, may be again urged 
in the next Congress to protect Ameri- 
can ships from discrimination. 

Clearance papers should also be 
refused to any ship within our harbors 
carrying contraband liquor or which 
has violated the laws of this country. 
Furthermore, where ships carrying 
liquor come within our three-mile zone 
on the plea of stress of weather, such 
vessels should not be allowed to leave 
our jurisdiction except under bond for 
the delivery of their cargo at the port 
of destination, the bond to be twice the 
value of the liquor and cargo. 


Extenp Taree-Mite Limtrr 


The so-called three-mile limit should 
be extended to meet modern condi- 
tions, either by imternational agree- 
ment or act of Congress. The prin- 
ciple upon which this limit was origi- 
nally established was the distance which 
a nation could defend by its shore 
batteries. It was based upon the 
protective theory. When the rule was 
stated, three miles was approximately 
the distance of cannon shot, hence the 
limit came to be stated as three miles. 
This is not a fixed boundary, but merely 
a convenient minimum limit adopted 
by the administrative branch of the 
Government in the absence of a legis- 
lative definition in our early history. 
Congress may alter this limit in con- 
formity with the reasons underlying 
the rule of international law whenever 
it desires. A measure authorizing 
prohibition officers to board ships six 
leagues or eighteen miles from- the 
coast was proposed by Senator Sterling 
last year. It was withheld pending 
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some diplomatic conversations with 
Great Britain on this subject. Diplo- 
matic exchanges on this point have 
been renewed—more or less officially— 
in the discussion of the enforcement of 
the law against liquor on ships enter- 
ing American ports. 

The existence of a rum fleet, lying 
just outside the three-mile limit, dis- 
charging liquor into small boats for 
smuggling into our territory, is a 
practical attack upon our sovereignty. 
Such a fleet is shooting actual holes in 
our Constitution. No cloak of inter- 
national courtesy or custom should 
shield these violators of our laws. ‘The 
extension of our jurisdiction over our 
coast waters will reduce considerably 
the amount of successful liquor smug- 
gling. 


ProposeD RECIPROCAL TREATY 


The proposal of the State Depart- 
ment to seek a reciprocal treaty with 
certain foreign nations, giving them 
the right to bring beverage liquor into 
our territorial waters under seal, and 
allowing the trans-shipment of such 
liquors through the United States in 
exchange for the privilege of search of 
vessels suspected of carrying contra- 
band liquors within twelve miles of our 
coasts would probably be legal, but it 
meets strong objections both in the 
United States and abroad. 

In this country it is pomted out.that 
the United States already has the 
right of search and visitation withm 
the twelve-mile limit established in 
law for more than one hundred years. 
The last tariff bill recognized it in 
authorizing search within this limit to 
prevent smuggling. Customs col- 
lectors, naval officers, inspectors and 
officers of revenue cutters have the 
right to board, examine and search 
vessels bound for the United States 
within twelve miles of the coast. The 
proposed treaty would give no new 
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authority to this country, but might 
complicate the enforcement of our law, 
through the surrender of our rights by 
granting permission to bring in intoxi- 
cating liquors under bonds. The 
difficulty of securing proof that vessels 
found within the twelve-mile limit 
were planning to smuggle liquor into 
the country would still exist. 

Some American shipping interests 
object to the proposed treaty as an 
unjust discrimination in favor of 
foreign vessels, made at the time when 
we are striving to maintam an efficient 
merchant marine. The difficulties ex- 
perienced by our ships in competing 
with foreign shipping on account of the 
lower wages and lower standards of 
other shipowners would be increased 
by this concession. 


Wintrot VioLation oF Law Must 
-Grop 


The numerous wilful violations of 
our law by foreign ships who have 
abused our hospitality does not en- 
title them to amy unusual considera- 
tion. From stores of liquor apparently 
sealed much liquor has leaked into the 
country in the past. Intoxicants have 
been found in almost every part of 
vessels arriving from foreign ports, 
often brought here without the knowl- 
edge of the master. 

The trans-shipment of liquor through 
the United States under bond, before 


the decision of the Supreme Court ` 


forbade this, furnished an opportunity 
for a large quantity of liquor to find its 
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way into this country. In its decision 
in the case of Grogan v. Walker, the 
Supreme Court said: 


It is obvious that those whose wishes 
and opinions were embodied in the 
Amendment meant to stop the whole busi- 
ness. They did not want intoxicating 
liquor in the United States and reasonably 
may have thought that if they let it in, 
some of it was likely to stay. 


The United States has no inclination 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
other nations. It is simply a question 
of enforcing the laws of our own coun- 
try withm our jurisdiction. Experi- 
ence proves that, if beverage liquors 
are permitted to be imported within 
the three-mile limit, much of it will 
remain here. The Solicitor General of 
the United States, Mr. Beck, who is 
not an advocate of prohibition, ex- 
pressed it this way in London on July 
4, 1923. He is reported by the Ás- 
sociated Press as follows: 


; He asserted that the liquor 
embargo would not havé been imposed on 
foreign ships if it had not been for deliber- 
ate and consistent violation of the Amer- 
ican laws and abuse of American hospital- 
ity within the harbors of the United States. 

“Americans are very jealous of the maj- 
esty of their laws,” he said, “and they re- 
sented this invasion of them by foreign 
nations. ‘The American people, in support- 
ing prohibition, are making a great ex- 
periment and feel that they cannot jeop- 
ardize the success of that experiment by 
allowing continued smuggling of liquor by 
European ships.” 


Eprror’s Foornore: It is a difficult matter to determine the extent to which 


liquor is smuggled into the United States. 


The figures on the next two pages, 


however, may shed some light on the question, 
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STATISTICS GIVEN TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
TABLE I—Brimsa Exrorts or SpPrRITS 
Proor GALLONS 
Country oF DESTINATION 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
G7) «1.1 |: oe eo ee e eia 148,988 527,949 | 1,701,734 | 1,245,988 | 803,105 
China (exclusive of Hong Kong, Macao 
and leased Territories)............ 49,835 44,573 92,207 106,249 91,009 
Japan (including Formosa and Japanese 
leased Territories in China)........ 26,376 26,798 53,361 46,516 61,034 
Merio i i5o0 coca ts iveoowuauceeaeeic 2,955 9,266 $4,436 43,844 24,682 
British West India Islands........... 20,654 28,647 107,039 77,430 91,459 
ET EEEE EIE E TETE 3,529 10,614 43,709 28,558 60,655 
Laa a E EET EE ET 116 119 1,819 1,808 5,581 
Bahamas, soecou gece 5 Sorento tte Gees 944 15,133 118,599 160,579 | 385,999 
Bermudas... ...........000---ee eee 958 6,450 16,018 22,396 41,124 





TABLE U—Britisu anD Irisa Spirits Exports ro Mexico AND THE West INDIES 





ett i EN RF ARMA RES fF WPre—vr 2 PAN —r— aaa 


2 1918 
Mexico. .... 0... ec eee ee 9,955 
British West India Islands. . 20,654 28,647 
Cuba oct. AO E EAE 3,529 10,614 
Hami eee ae ee ee 116 
Bahamas................ 944 , 
Bermudas............... 958 6,450 


1920 1921 
34,436 43,844 
107,039 77,430 
43,709 28,558 
1,819 1,808 
~. 118,599 160,579 
16,018 22,396 


41,124 
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TABLE IlI—Quvuanqity In Proor GALLONS, AND VALUB or SPIRITS IMPORTED BY COUNTRIES 
ADJACENT TO THE UNITED Srares IN 1920, 1921, AND-IN CERTAIN CASES FOR 1922 or 1923 
(FROM OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF THE SPECIFIED COUNTRIES) 











Proor GALLONS O VALUE IN £ 
COUNTRIES OF 
DESTINATION ; 
1920 1921 1922 1920 | 1921 1922 
Canada... ..... 0c. cece eee 1,741,492 | 1,267,256 803, 105 | 2,542,853 | 1,996,143 1,308,538 
Newfoundland........... 6,776 16,561 J ....... 10,083 25,408 | ........ 
British West Indies ...... 107,116 77,539] ooer 154,060 114,807 f Aiccccees 
Bahamas... ok eoiis ccd ies 118,589 201,575 Saag teeta 174,195 266,176 jw... es 
Bermudas............... 16,018 22,396 | ....... 21,446 32,886 | ......5- 
Cbs ci fon Seca adoase 43,709 98,558 | ....... 56,314 41.887 | woe ese 
Dominican Republic...... 7,313 5,845 | ....... 10,405 8,484 fo... lee, 
‘“Mexico.......... se Ate aa 34,436 96,249 | ....... 48,821 97,143 | a.a’. 
Proor GALLONS VALUE IN £ 
January April January April 
1922 1923 > 31922 1923 
Canada... o.u cece cece cece ccuccevuce 278,979 219,528 428,031 $48,394 


British West Indies, Bahamas, Guiana... 167,686 350,311 234,167 539,338 





One imperial proof gallon = 1.36944 U. S. proof gallons 
Average value of the pound sterling: 
1920: £1 =$3.6643 


1921: 3.8491 
1922: 4.4236 
Jan.—Apr., 1928: 4.6741 


Imports of Distilled Spirits for the 11 Months Ending February 


1922 . 1923 1922 1923 — 
GALLONS GALLONS DoLLARS DOLLARS 





Canadas eniivosrrer EE ERT ET 1,276,560 1,105,907 | 21,703,084 18,112,464 


Politics in the Enforcement of the Liquor Laws 


By ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senate 
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HE liquor interests have always 

taken to politics like a toper to his 
booze. The extraordinary evils which 
have uniformly attended the liquor 
business under any form of legislation 
have made it the point of constant 
attack by the believers in good govern- 
ment. Scarcely a regular session of the 
legislature of any state, or of the Con- 
gress of the United States has ever 
been held during the history of this 
country but that there have been 
measures offered or considered, which 
in some way have related to the liquor 
business, Even in our city and town 
councils it has continually been the 
subject of legislation. 


Way THE Liquor QUESTION ENTERS 
Pouttics 


Because of the tremendous appeal of 
alcoholic stimulants to the weakness of 
human appetite, the liquor business has 
ever held out alluring prospects to those 


who would make large profits with’ 


slight expenditure of effort. No sales- 
men were necessary, attractive adver- 
tising was superfluous. Liquor could be 
sold amid the most attractive surround- 
ings or in a veritable dive. It was 
simply a matter of choice upon the part 
of the seller as to the class of society 
from which he would secure his patrons. 


In other lines of business it is necessary ` 


for the merchant to build his business 
upon the merits of his merchandise, the 
personality of the proprietor, the 
method of marketing or upon other 
qualities which will give his commodity 
a popular preference over that of his 
competitor. The facility with which 
liquor could be sold and the unusually 


large return in profit, gave an impelling 
incentive to those engaged -in the 
business to fight to maintain their 
existence; while the constant legislative 
attack upon the business, because of 
the evils which flowed from it, caused 
the liquor interests to enter the realm 
of politics early in our national history 
and to continue in politics until the 
present hour, fighting for the preserva- 
tion of special privilege. 


Liquor InterREsts ALWAYS A 
CORRUPTER OF PoLitrics 


One of the stock arguments of those 
who oppose the policy of national 
constitutional prohibition is that it 
tends to promote grafting and official 
corruption. They point to instances 
of forgeries of permits and the illicit 
withdrawal of liquors from bonded 
warehouses, with the connivance of 
officers of the law, or to cases in which 


-bootleggers or smugglers have evaded 


the laws with the knowledge and pro- 
tection of officials whose duty it was to 
prevent it, and seek to create the im- 
pression that such practices originated 
with the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Such propagandists are 
either wilfully endeavoring to mislead 
the public or are lamentably ignorant 
of our national history. 

In the first place, where such corrup- 
tion exists at present, who is responsible 
for it? It is not the law-abiding citi- 
zen, but the individual who wishes to 
secure ill-gotten gains by engaging in 
an illicit trafic. It is the liquor inter- 
ests who are responsible. ‘To use these 
illegal practices as an argument for the 
restoration of the liquor business to a 
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licensed status is the height of incon- 
sistency. By the same reasoning we 
should repeal all speed laws because the 
speed maniac disregards them. The 
solution is to be found in enforcing the 
law legally enacted by the required 
constitutional majority—not in sub- 
mission to the dictates of an irreconcil- 
able minority. But the suggestion 
that official corruption originated or is 
materially increased by national prohi- 
bition is utterly false. The history of 
the liquor interests of this country has 
been one of intimidation, opposition to 
majority rule, of determination to 
preserve special privilege at whatever 
cost, whether by constitutional or un- 
constitutional means, and regardless of 
the sacrifice of official integnity or civic 
righteousness. 


WHISKY ÎNSURRECTION——1794 


The first test which came to the Fed- 
eral Union to determine whether this 
was to be an enduring government 
grew, out of the opposition of the 
whisky interests to the collection of an 
excise tax of 11 cents per gallon on dis- 
tilled spirits, levied under an act of 
Congress passed during the administra- 
tion of President Washington. This 
was called the Whisky Insurrection of 
1794. So serious was the opposition of 
the distillers in certain sections of 
Pennsylvania that the President called 
out the militia of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
placed them under command of Gen- 
eral Harry Lee, of Virginia, and ordered 
them to the scene of trouble. Presi- 
dent Washington joined the forces at 
Bedford, where he established sub- 
ordination among the undisciplined 
troops. It was only the firm and de- 
termined stand taken by President 
Washington which prevented the dis- 
ruption of the federal government 
almost at its inception by the liquor 
question. 


+ 
id 
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Wauisky Ring—1874 


In 1874 the official corruption and 
graft which prevailed in the Internal 
Revenue Service became a grave 
national scandal. Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow, who was appcinted Secretary of 
the Treasury in June of that year, 
found much in his department for an 
efficient administrator to reform. He 
discovered that since 1870 or 1871 
there had existed a whisky ring com- 
posed of Internal Revenue officers and 
distillers of St. Louis with official 
accomplices in Washington, among 
whom was divided the money coming 
from the illegal appropriation of the tax 
on a large quantity of distilled spirits. 
The Merchant’s Exchange Statistics 
for 1874 indicated, by the computation 
of the figures showing the quantity of 
whisky shipped and consumed, as 
compared with that on which the 
tax was paid, that the Government 
was being defrauded of revenue of 
$1,200,000. One distiller in 1871 and 
1872 distilled about $1,500,000 worth, 
of which $300,000 was “crooked.” 
This case was typical. 

It was asserted that during the years 
1871, 1872 and 1873, three times as 
much whisky was shipped from St. 
Louis as paid a tax. If a distiller was 
honest he was charged with some 
technical violation of the law, his dis- 
tillery was seized by the officials and he 
was given the choice of bankruptcy or 
a partnership in their illegal combina- 
tion, and generally he succumbed. 
John McDonald, supervisor of Internal- 
Revenue in St. Louis, who was later 
convicted of complicity in the frauds, 
estimated that during this period the 
Government was defrauded of revenue 
amounting to $2,786,000. 

The ramifications of this whisky 


ring extended so far as to include men 


of high position in the Treasury De- 
partment. General Babcock, private 
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secretary to President Grant, was im- 
plicated, indicted and tried for al- 
leged participation in the combination. 
Though acquitted by the jury, under 
the instructions of the court, of guilt 
of any criminal offense, the evidence 
was sufficient to show grave indiscre- 
tions, to say the least. 


Wuisky Trust 


The Internal Revenue System, in- 
augurated in 1862, largely solidified the 
liquor interests and made possible the 
powerful hold which they subsequently 
obtained in American politics. The 
firm establishment of the business as a 
dependable source of governmental 
revenue gave to it an inestimable ad- 
vantage in waging the political fight 
for its existence. The stability thus 
acquired attracted large investments of 
capital and the industry was organized 
with a thoroughness almost unprece- 
dented. The trust system, which had 
- come to be applied to many forms of 
business, was extended to liquor. 
Agreements as to wages and prices were 
drawn by the concerted action of the 
brewers and distillers. Numerous or- 
ganizations of wholesale and retail 
liquor dealers were formed throughout 
the Union. Large trade journals were 
established, publicity bureaus were 
maintained for propaganda purposes, 
and special counsel retained to urge 
state and national legislation in their 
behalf. 

The official proceedings of the an- 
nual meetings of the National Retail 
Liquor Dealers’ Association are largely 
filled with reports from the Congres- 
sional Committee and other commit- 
tees within the organization, reporting 
upon the political activity of their 
agents in seeking to shape the char- 
acter of legislation relating to the 
liquor trade. In New York in 1884, 
out of 1,002 primaries and other polit- 
ical meetings which preceded the 
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November election, there were 719 
held in saloons or next door to them. 
In most of the assembly districts it 
was difficult to find a small hall that 
was not in connection with a saloon, 
for the profits arising from such a 
combination forbade the competition of 
a hall free from saloon control. In 
New York City the saloon vote was 
estimated by conservatives to be one 
seventh of the whole. Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, afterwards president of the 
United States, in magazine articles 
called attention to the growing polit- 
ical influence of the liquor dealers in 
New York City. 

One of the first prosecutions under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
brought against the whisky trust. 
lis control was vested in a board of 
trustees. Five different corporations, 
owned and operated by distillers in 
and about Peoria, Illinois, became its 
first members. By May 10, 1888, it 
had absorbed 81 different distilling 
corporations and five operating dis- 
tilleries from Maine to California. 
So far as disclosed, the whisky trust 
was the only combination charged 
with the use of dynamite to bring 
recalcitrants into the fold. Explo- 
sions on December 10, 1888, at the 
Shufeldt Distillery, at Chicago, are 
illustrative of the extremes to which 
this combination went in an effort to 
accomplish its purpose. In the trial 
of these cases, it developed that a wit- 
ness was offered the sum of $100,060 
to vary his testimony. 


PourticaL Meruops oF Brewers RE- 
VEALED BY SENATE INVESTIGATION 


The methods by which the brewers 
sought to control the politics of the 
nation, before we had national pro- 
hibition, were revealed by sworn 
testimony taken at the investigation 
conducted by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the 65th Congress in 
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1918. None but brewers, whisky 
dealers and their allies were called to 
the witness stand. Their offices had 
been raided by Government officials 
in cases involving alleged violations 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 
When the brewers and liquor dealers 
took the stand they were confronted by 
letters over their own signatures which 
caused them embarrassment and which 
made them admit in their answers a 
connection with the most vicious, 
corrupt system that ever cursed a 
self-governing people. The following 
summary of the findings of the Com- 
mittee are mdicative of the political 
activities of the liquor interests: 


(a) That they have furnished large sums 
of money for the purpose of secretly con- 
trolling newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) That they have undertaken to and 
have frequently succeeded in controlling 
primaries, elections, and political organiza- 
tions. 

(c) That they have contributed enor- 
mous sums of money to political cam- 
paigns in violation of the federal statutes 
and the statutes of several of the states. 

(d) That they have exacted pledges 
from candidates for public office prior to 
the election. 

(e) That for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion they have attempted and 
partly succeeded in subsidizing the public 
press. 

(f) That to suppress and coerce persons 
hostile to and to compel support from 
them, they have resorted to an extensive 
system of boycotting unfriendly American 
manufacturing and mercantile concerns. 

(g) That they have created their own 
political organization in many states and 
in smaller political units, for the purpose of 
. carrying into effect their own political will, 
and have financed the same with large 
contributions and assessments. 

(h) That with a view of using it for 
their own political purposes, they contrib- 
uted large sums of money to the German- 
American Alliance, many of the member- 
ship of which were disloyal and unpatriotic. 
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(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, 
and corporations of various kinds for the 
purpose of secretly carrying on their polit- 
ical activities, without having their interest: 
known to the public. 

(i) That they improperly treated ‘the 
funds expended for political purposes as a 
proper expenditure of their business and 
consequently failed to return the same for 
taxation under the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

(k) That they undertook, through a 
cunningly concetved plan of advertising 
and subsidation, to control and dominate 
the foreign-language press of the United 
States. 

(1) That they have subsidized authors 
of recognized standing in literary circles to 
write articles of their selection for many 
standard periodicals. 

(m) That for many years a working 
agreement existed between the brewing and 
distillmg interests of the country, by the 
terms of which the brewmg interests con- 
tributed two thirds and the distilling in- 
terests one third of the political expendi- 
tures made by the joint interests. 


PRESERVATION OF SELFISH PRIVILEGE 
SOLE PURPOSE 


The present liquor interests of Eng- 
land are attempting to defeat the 
passage of the measure sponsored by 
Lady Astor, which seeks to do no more ` 
than to prohibit the sale of liquors to 
minors under eighteen years of age. 
In this country the liquor interests 
have contested politically every step 
to give any measure of police control 
over the traffic. They opposed Sun- 
day closing laws, laws to prohibit the 
sale of liquor to minors or at elections. 
When the people demanded local op- 
tion laws they were opposed as viola- 
tive of personal liberty. When local 
option was secured and the people 
demanded state prohibition, the liquor 
interests insisted that local option was 
the proper principle. Today we have 
national constitutional prohibition and 
the liquor interests and their support- 
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ers àre demanding that each state have 
the right to enforce the Amendment in 
its own way. Constitutional provi- 
sions or precedents have meant noth- 
ing in their fight for special privilege. 

When the measure was pending in 
Congress providing prohibition for the 
District of Columbia, the opponents 
of the measure insisted that the people 
of the District should have the right 
to vote on the question—that to out- 
law the saloons from the District, with- 
out giving the people an opportunity 
to express their views, was a serious 
violation of their inherent and con- 
stitutional rights—notwithstanding the 
Constitution of the United States 
does not provide for a vote by the 
people of the District upon any ques- 
tion. Congress could tax the citizens 
of the District without representation 
and little was heard about it. The 
boys of the District could be drafted 
and sent to France without any referen- 
dum and without any violation of 
personal liberty as guaranteed by the 
Constitution; but to prohibit the sale 
of liquor without the consent of the 
people was declared to be an unpardon- 
able offense. 


In Maryland when the liquor in- 


' fluence dominated the Legislature, an 
amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted which provided a referendum 
under certain conditions. The liquor 
interests, however, expressly excepted 
from the operation of the referendum 
the right of the people to vote on any 
legislation affecting the liquor ques- 
tion. But in 1921, when the Legis- 
lature was considering a code for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
` ment, the opponents of prohibition in 
the state Senate insisted upon attach- 
ing an amendment to the code provid- 
ing a referendum im conflict with the 


spirit of the referendum amendment to 


the Constitution. This resulted in the 
rejection of the code by the House. 
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In New York State in the enactment - 
of the law providing for local option, 
certain special provisions and require- 
ments were made with reference to the 
city of New York, designed to make the 


‘possibility of a vote under the provi- 


sions of that act, by the people of the 
city, more difficult. The liquor in- 
terests in their political methods have 
been persistent in their purpose to pro- 
mote their selfish interests, though not 
at all times have they been constitu- 
tionally consistent. 


Revoir Against Lreuor DOMINATION 
OF PoLttrics 


One of the potent factors in bringing 
about national constitutional prohibi- 
tion was the growing resentment of the 
people against the political tactics of 
the licensed liquor traffic. There is 
scarcely a citizen of mature years and 
experience in civic affairs who does not 
remember the pernicious methods of 
the liquor interests. The people have 
not forgotten how, elections were 
stolen through corruption of the 
election machinery, the padding of 
petitions by the addition of dead 
men’s names, the way in which the 
poll taxes of dissolute men were paid 
out of funds contributed by liquor 
dealers for that purpose and their 
votes cast at the dictates of the polit- 
ical bosses. In some instances, where 
restrictions upon the number of 
licensed places were imposed, they 
were evaded through the erection of 
apartment houses and the bringing in 
of additional persons to increase the 
total number residing within a given 
area. One of the contributing causes 
to the sentiment for national prohibi- 
tion, was the manner in which the lig- 
uor dealers in license states continued 
to ship liquors into “dry” states under 
the protection of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. When the rep- 
resentatives of the “dry” states in Con- 
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gress were endeavoring to secure the 
passage of the Webb-Kenyon Act to 
enable them to better effect the pro- 
hibition policy of the people of their 
states, the liquor interests were polit- 
ically active in attempting to defeat it. 

The continuous attempt of the liquor 
interests to influence legislation in 
opposition to the will of the people, ex- 
pressed in most instances after a ref- 
erendum, and their utter disregard of 
any form of law which might be en- 
acted to regulate or control the traffic, 
gave’ rise to the view that it was a 
business which could not be regulated, 
but must be annihilated if its pernicious 
political activities were to be sup- 
pressed. 


LIQUOR INTERESTS STILL AcTIVE 


When the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted there were, of course, 
many who believed that the liquor 
traflic was taken out of politics. While 
its influence has been very materially 
lessened, it has not been altogether 
destroyed. Just as the liquor trade 
corrupted the political life of the nation 
in an effort to maintain its legal ex- 
istence, it has continued its activities 
as an outlaw. Formerly it operated 
openly and boldly. Now it operates 
covertly. 

Approximately forty organizations 
have sprung into existence since the 
advent of national prohibition, all of 
which claim as their purpose political 
activity for the modification of the ex- 
isting law. It has been demonstrated 
that some of these organizations were 
formed to advance the financial inter- 
ests of the promoters through an appeal 
to the dissatisfied elements of our 
citizenship for funds and have no 
political strength. A few of them have 
unquestionably been organized for the 
bona fide purpose of expressing or- 
ganized political opposition to the pro- 
hibition policy. 
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The principal one of these organiza- 
tions is the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, which was 
active in a number of states during the 
recent congressional elections in an 
attempt to defeat members of Congress _ 
who had supported the existing prohi- 
bition laws. All of these organizations 
distinctly disavow any connection with 
the former liquor interests. Since the 
brewery interests would be the princi- 
pal beneficiaries under any liberaliza- 
tion of the prohibition law, it will be 
extremely difficult for these organiza- 
tions to prevent their activities from 
being used by the liquor interests for 
the futherance of their aims. In sev- 
eral instances, notably in Ohio and 
Wisconsin, former liquor organizations 
have been found working with them for 
the promotion of a common purpose. 
Congressman Clyde Kelly, of the 
Thirty-third Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, recently said of the 
activities of the liquor interests in his 
district in their efforts to defeat him 
for reélection: 


In my own district I saw the power of the 
outlaws and the power of the people. The 
Allegheny County Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, whose very existence is an insulting 
challenge to the Constitution and laws of 
this country, officially indorsed my oppo- 
nent and supplied him with large sums of 
money, levied from license holders and 
bootleggers. Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars was expended and every method known 
to polecat fighters was brought into use. 


The liquor interests of Europe are 
thoroughly aroused over the adoption 
of national prohibition by the United 
States. They realize that if the policy 
is a success in this country that it will 
only be a short time before similar legis- 
lation is demanded by the people there. 
Press dispatches from Europe indicate 
that the wine and liquor interests have 
recently perfected a strong association 
to combat prohibition. Reports are 
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current that money will be expended in 
this country in the coming presidential 
campaign in an effort to influence the 
election on behalf of the European 
liquor interests. 


PowurricaL METHODS OF OPPONENTS 
or PROHIBITION 


It would be unfair to say that all the 
personnel of the organizations now 
politically active against prohibition is 
connected with the liquor interests. 
Nevertheless, any liberalization of the 
law permitting the sale of beer or wine 
would redound chiefly to the benefit of 
the brewery and wine interests and they 
are, therefore, deeply concerned in the 
success of the campaign now being 
waged. ‘The opponents of prohibition 
realize that it is practically impossible 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 
This would require a two-thirds vote of 
Congress and the approval of the legis- 
latures of three fourths of the states. 
Conscious of this, they propose a plan 
of political action which seeks to de- 
stroy the Constitution by indirection 
or nullification. 

The Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment announces as its 
plan a three-fold object: First, to get 
the Volstead Act repealed; second, to 
permit every state to pass its own en- 
forcement act; third, to repeal the 
- Eighteenth Amendment. Under our 
form of government a Constitution 
may be more effectively destroyed by 
legislative inaction than by legislation 
enacted in direct contravention of the 
Constitution. In the first case there 
is no recourse to the people except 
through the ballot box, while, if the leg- 
islative body passes a measure in direct 
violation of the Constitution, the courts 
will declare it unconstitutional and 
prevent the evil. Constitutional pro- 
visions of this character are not self- 
executing. They require legislation to 
make them effective. To repeal the 
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act of Congress necessary to enforce the 
Amendment is to take a “short cut” 
method to frustrate the will of the 
people expressed in a constitutional 
mandate. It renders the Constitution 
meaningless, a “‘mere scrap of paper.” 
In his debate with Senator Douglas at 
Quincy, Illinois, on October 13, 1858, 
Abraham Lincoln thus characterized 
such methods. 


If you withhold that necessary legisla- 
tion for the support of the Constitution 
and constitutional rights, do you not com- 
mit perjury? I ask every sensible man, if 
that is not so? That is undoubtedly just 
so, say what you please. 


New York REVEALS NULLIFICATION 
PLAN 


The situation in New York at the 
present time discloses the methods em- 
ployed by the opposition. The legis- 
lature of the state recently repealed 
the law enacted by a former legislature 
for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The repeal measure 
was signed by Governor Smith. This 
leaves the people of New York without 
any state law for the control of the 
liquor traffic. It did not restore the 
safeguards of the former license law, ` 
but left the people defenseless and at 
the mercies of the liquor interests, in 
so far as any protection from their 
state officers is concerned. The Gov- 
ernor very adroitly endeavored to 
make it appear that the law would be 
better enforced by the repeal of the 
state code since he insisted that state 
peace officers are required to appre- 
hend violators and turn them over 
to the federal courts, a contention 
which was denied in the very first 
instance in which the legal question 
arose. When Police Commissioner 
Enright requested an opinion of the 


Corporation Counsel as to whether 


peace officers of the city of New York 
were required to enforce the Eighteenth 
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Amendment to the Constitution, he 
was advised that they were under a 
moral obligation to do so, but there 
was no enforcible legal obligation. 

The absurdity of the Governor’s 
proposal, as a practical matter, is 
clearly apparent when the fact is con- 
sidered that the federal courts sit in 
only about fourteen places in the state. 
The suggestion that the law can be 
better enforced by the federal Gov- 
ernment, with approximately 250 fed- 
eral agents acting alone than by the 
joint coöperation of such agents with 
approximately 25,000 state peace 
officers, is equally without reason. 
His Excellency evidently has little 
confidence in the comparative effec- 
tiveness of the constabulary of the 
Empire State. 

The Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment was actively at 
work in New York in support of the 
repeal measure which left the state 
without any provision for the enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws by the state. 
According to its published program, it 
is equally as insistent upon the repeal 
of the Volstead Act by Congress. 
Combining these two schemes, it is 
evident that the nation as well as the 
state would have no form of prohibition 
if their program were accomplished. 
Its ultimate object is as palpably a 
species of nullification of the Consti- 
tution of the United States as human 
ingenuity could devise. 


‘Beer anp WINE PROPAGANDA 


In Ohio during the last November 
election an aggressive effort was made 
to secure the ratification of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the state 
which would legalize the sale of beer 
and wine. This measure was de- 
feated by 189,000 majority. Prac- 
tically in every congressional district 
in the United States, where it was felt 
that there was a chance of defeating a 
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Congressman for reélection who had 
supported the Volstead Act, candidates 
favoring light wines and beer received 
the active support of the organizations 
opposed to prohibition. While there 
were considerable changes in the mem- 
bership of the House as between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, the relative 
strength of the so-called “wets”? and 
“drys” remained the same. In this 
campaign the beer and wine candidates 
were endorsed by the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
The activities of these organizations 
in their attacks upon prohibition 
afford a striking resemblance to the 
methods formerly employed by the 
organized liquor interests. They have 
a consistent purpose though no con- 
sistent method. In one state they 
agitate for the repeal of all laws to en- 
force the Constitution; in another they 
work for beer and wine. The only 
logical conclusion to be drawn from 
their efforts is that they would restore 
the liquor business—by what means is 
immaterial—so long as it is restored. 


Lieuor INFLUENCE IN POLITICAL 
ÅPPOINTMENTS 


In many of the license states, at 
the time national prohibition became 
effective, the political machinery of 
the state was controlled by the liquor 
interests or their appointees. The 
creation of the offices of state prohibi- 
tion director and federal prohibition 
agents, with the large measure of con- 
trol placed in the hands of these offi- 
cials over the withdrawal of liquor in 
bond, afforded a tremendous opportu- 
nity for building a political machine and 
financing the political organizations - 
through the acceptance of money for 
the improper issuance of permits for 
the withdrawal of liquors. Men were 
selected for appomtment who were 
absolutely out of sympathy with the 
law they were called upon to execute 
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and who were unqualified to dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them. 
Many charges of corruption and graft 
were heard. Frequent changes in per- 
sonnel occurred. In some instances 
officials have been indicted, tried 
and convicted. This was natural 
in the attempt to inaugurate a new 
policy, but it was the liquor interests 
who were the corruptionists. These 
difficulties are rapidly being overcome 
as the work is being better systematized 
after experience and as the people are 
coming to demand that only men of 
ability and integrity be appointed to 
these positions. A striking illustra- 
‘tion of the improvement in this re- 
spect is found in the decreased with- 
drawals of liquors for non-beverage 
purposes. Accordmg to official fig- 
ures the withdrawals for 1920 were 
12,389,529 gallons, in 1921, 3,243,845, 
and in 1922, 1,819,888 gallons. This 
clearly indicates the better adminis- 
tration of this feature of the law. 

The survival of the influence of the 
liquor interests is not only manifested 
in the appointment of officials having 
duties directly connected with the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law, but it 
also endeavors to influence the appoint- 
ment of men for judicial positions who 
are known to be of liberal tendencies 
and opposed to the policy instituted 
by the Eighteenth Amendiment, also 
in the matter of the appointment of 
prosecuting attorneys and other offi- 
cials having .an imdirect connection 
with the enforcement of this law. 


Necessity ror TAKING THE MATTER 
Our or Pouirics 


The Eighteenth Amendment is a part 
of the fundamental law of the United 
States. It was adopted in a manner 
provided by the Constitution after a 
long period of discussion and experi- 
mentation upon the part of the people 
with state and local prohibition. Even 
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its enemies admit that it is practically 
impossible to repeal the Amendment. 
As long as it is the law of the land it 
should be respected and obeyed by 
every loyal citizen and every official 
should be expected and required to en- 
force it. Irrespective of whether we 
believe in the wisdom of prohibition as 
a national policy, there is no alterna- 
tive save to support the Constitu- 
tion. 

Prohibition enforcement must cease 
to be a political football. Enforcement 
officers should be placed under civil 
service. This would mean the estab- 
lishment of an enforcement corps, 
selected in the first instance upon the 
basis of qualification rather than upon 
political influence, and in which pro- 
motion would be dependent upon merit 
instead of “political pull.” Under 
the present system there is a new 
personnel with every change in the 
political complexion .of the adminis- 
tration. The tenure of office is un- 
certain. As soon as an officer has ac- 
quired experience and becomes effi- 
cient, he may be dropped from the 
service because of varying political 
fortunes or to make way for a political 
favorite. Too little credit is given 
prohibition enforcement officers for 
their splendid accomplishments in the 
face of amazing political interference. 
Their task is difficult. They should 
be relieved of the present uncertain- 
ties and political embarrassments and 
given an opportunity to function as 
other agencies of the Government. 

If the policy of national constitu- 
tional prohibition is wrong, the people 
of the United States are possessed of 
the means of changing it through an 
amendment to the Constitution, but 
any plan which savors of evasion of the 
Constitution, through rendering it in- 
effective by nullification, mdirection, 
or any other “short cut” method, 
should receive the utmost condem- 
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nation of every patriotic American. 
The surest way to determine whether 
this is a wise policy of government is 
to enforce it. It can best be effec- 
tively enforced only through the joint 
_ and .codperative action of the national 
and state governments in the honest 
exercise of the concurrent power 
provided by the Amendment for that 
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purpose. The believers in this prin- 
ciple challenge the opposition to show 
their belief in a square deal by giving 
it a fair test. If it be given a fair test 
and fails, its supporters may be -con- 
vinced of their lack of wisdom; but if 
instead they insist upon political prac- 
tices which savor of nullification the 
warfare must go on unceasingly. 


The Prohibition Law and the Political Machine 


By Imocen B. OAKLEY 


Chairman, Civil Service Division, General Federation Women’s Clubs 


ENATOR REED of Pennsylvania 
recently addressed the members 
of the Union League of Philadelphia 
on the subject of the enforcement of 
the national prohibition law. The 
meeting was not open to the public, 
but from the reports in the press it Is 
evident that he spoke with courageous 
frankness. He urged the men,—and 
his audience was exclusively masculine, 
—not to be hypocrites, not to uphold 
the Amendment in public and privately 
disregard it. “Give the law a fair 
chance,” he said. 

It has never had a fair chance. By 
exempting enforcement officers from 
the operation of the federal civil serv- 
ice law the Volstead Act turned them 
_ all over to political patronage and made 
enforcement a political game. 

As originally presented to Congress 
the Volstead Act conformed to the 
federal law. It was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, where it was 
amended, and when resubmitted to 
the House the section relating to the 
civil service read as follows, the Amend- 
ment being the clauses in italics: 


Sec. 38. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the Attorney-General of the 
United States are hereby respectively 
authorized to appoint and employ such 
assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, and to purchase such supplies and 
equipment as they may deem necessary for 
the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act, but such assistants, experts, and 
other employees, except such executive offi- 
cers as may be appointed by the Commissioner 
or the Attorney-General to have immediate 
direction of the enforcement of the provisions 
of this Act, and persons authorized to issue 
permus, and agents and inspectors in the 


field service, shall be appointed under the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Civil Service Act. 


WHY AMENDMENT was SUPPORTED 


This Amendment, it will be ob- 
served, leaves only the minor clerk- 
ships and routine positions in the 
classified service and makes all the 
administrative officers, those upon 
whom must rest the burden and re- 
sponsibility of enforcement, open to 
political patronage. It is difficult to 
read the minds of congressmen, but it 
would appear that those who voted for 
the Amendment did so either because 
they believed in the spoils system and 
were not ill-pleased that so large a 
number of financial plums would be 
available for distribution among their 
followers, or because they were con- 
vinced that to accept the Act as 
amended was the only way to com- 
mand the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to pass it over the President’s 
veto. 

To those who supported the Amend- 
ment for the latter reason, two courses 
were open: they could do violence to 
their convictions and vote for the 
exemption clause, or they could appeal 
to public opinion to come to the rescue 
of the Act as origmally drawn. Pub- 
lic opinion had forced the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution and 
there was every reason to believe 
that, were the question fairly and 
squarely put to it, the same irresistible 
force would compel Congress to pass 
an enforcement bill in harmony with 
the federal civil service act. But to 
get an act of Congress by pressure of 
public opinion is a tedious process, 
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whereas to accept the exemption 
clause was to ensure the prompt enact- 
ment of a necessary enforcement bill. 
The advocates of prompt action pre- 
vailed, the Volstead Act as amended 
was adopted by a majority of the 
House and Senate, and was passed 
over the President’s veto by a decisive 
number of votes. 


DRUNKARD A STATE LIABILITY 


The claim of the opponents of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act that both were forced upon 
the country by a political trick, shows 
slight appreciation of what has been 
happening in the United States during 
the last fifty years. Nothmg in our 
history 1s more remarkable than the 
steady growth of the prohibition 
movement. Beginning as a moral 
movement, it has become economic, 
social and political. The drunken 
man who neglects and abuses his 
family is the primary and sustaining 
cause of prohibition sentiment. The 
poverty and brutal treatment which 
the wives and children of alcoholic 
addicts have to endure has seemed 
reason enough for the demand that 
the trade in intoxicating liquor should 
be forbidden. 

But the alcoholic addict is not only 
a menace to the family, he is a liability 
to the state. He necessitates police 
courts, jails and prisons which must 
be sustained at the expense of the sober 
and thrifty. Hospitals must be pro- 
vided to care for his self-imposed dis- 
eases, and asylums to minister to the 
needs of his children weakened. phys- 
ically and mentally by his excesses. 
Employers of labor have learned that 
the man who drinks is undependable 
as a workman. Hands and brain are 
unsteady under the influence of alco- 
hol. The Pennsylvania Railroad de- 
cided years ago that in the interests of 
public safety every man in its employ 
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must be a total abstainer. Other 
great corporations actuated by the 
same motives adopted the same rules. 
The man who drinks cannot be sure of 
regular employment. He becomes an 
actual or potential charge upon the 
community, and economic as well as 
moral reasons call for the suppression 
of the trade in intoxicating liquor. 


SINISTER POLITICAL POWER OF SALOON 


We have been slow as a people to 
realize that the man who drinks is a 
source of corruption in our political 
life, but at last we are fully awake to 
the fact that the saloon that caters to 
his tastes Is a sinister power in politics. 
It provides him a social and political 
club house. The city and ‘county 
committees of his political party meet 
in its back parlor. Candidates for 
office are nominated in its barroom. I 
knew a teacher in the public schools of 
my city who, when she wished to con- 
sult the most influential of her direc- 
tors, had to seek him in his saloon. 
He was coarse and illiterate, but he was 
a school director by virtue of the votes 
of the men who frequented his bar. 
Not so many years ago, a committee 
from a prominent woman’s organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia waited upon a 
ward boss, and asked his assistance 
in having two women placed upon his 
ward school board. The boss, a liq- 
uor dealer, was most affable. “Ask 
me anything but that,” he said, “and 
I will try to accommodate you; but I 
need my school directors. ‘They do 
all my dirty work.” 

No one denies that the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association ‘controls, or did 
control, legislation in several of our 
states, and it has been often asserted 
and not infrequently believed that 
Congress has done the bidding of the 
Whisky Ring. Public opinion has 
become convinced that the saloon and 
its supporters are a corrupting force 
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in our political and social life and for 
that reason alone, laying aside all other 
arguments, the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquor must be for- 
bidden throughout the United States. 


Impetus to “ Dry’? MOVEMENT 
BY WAR 


Those who persist in regarding the 
Eighteenth Amendment as the result 
of a political trick have forgotten that 
thirty-two states were “dry” by legisla- 
tive enactment and referendum be- 
fore the passage of the Amendment. 
Dry sentiment was growing and “dry” 
territory expanding, and it had be- 
come probable that all the states, 
excepting the ones contammg the 
largest cities, would sooner or later 
join the “dry” column, when the World 
War gave a sudden impetus to the 
prohibition movement. Military au- 
thorities discovered that the man 
who drinks is no more dependable as a 
soldier than as a workman, and Con- 
gress decreed that the American Army 
should be “dry”. The immediate pop- 
ular response was: “If to be a good 
soldier one must forswear wine and 
whisky, it must be equally true that 
to be a good citizen one must 
relinquish both”; arid a spontaneous 
outburst of patriotic sentiment re- 
strained our people from indulging in 
what was forbidden to our men in the 
trenches. 

Shortly after prohibition had been 
decreed for the Army, J happened, to 
be lunching at a popular country club. 
At a near-by table was a gay party 
who had ordered cocktails. One 
woman turned down her glass. 
you a blue ribbon?” she was asked. 
“I am not thinking of any blue ribbon,” 
she answered; “I am thinking that I 
do not want what our soldiers are not 
allowed to have.” “You are right,” 
cried the whole party, men and women 
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alike, and the cocktail order was 
countermanded. 

It was the continuance of this feeling 
that gave the Volstead Act, for a time, 
general support and obedience. Its 
first successes disarmed criticism. 
Saloons disappeared. Drunken men 
vanished from the streets. Hospitals 
reported vacant beds in their alco- 
holic wards. Police courts showed a 
steady diminution m petty crimes. 
Wardens of jails pomted to empty 
cells. Small deposits in savings banks 
reached hitherto unknown figures. 
Social workers returned from their 
visits to the tenement districts with 
reports of happier homes. The money 
that had gone to enrich the saloon was 
putting better food on the tables and 
better clothing on the children. 

It fell to my lot to speak in college 
settlements to many audiences of tene- 
ment women on the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship, and the invariable 
request from the women was: “Tell 
us how to vote ‘dry’. We don’t know 
much about government or laws, but 
we want to be sure to vote ‘dry’.” 
And when I have asked them why they 
wanted to vote “dry” they answered: 
“Because we have boys to raise and 
because we have been so much happier 
and more comfortable since the country 
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went ‘dry’. 


Tus “Werts” IN AGAIN 


But the war ended; the soldiers re- 
turned; men and women began to go 
about their pre-war :business; and a 
reaction to the patriotic fervor that 
had given such loyal support to the 
prohibition law became more and more 
perceptible. The “wets” began to re- 
assert themselves. They asked why 
wine and beer should not be allowed. 
Here and there, prominent citizens, 
ordinarily law-abiding, did not hesitate 
to express their dislike of the law and 
their intention to disregard it. Many 
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conformed to it publicly but drank 
freely in their clubs and their social 
gatherings. The gilded youth of so- 
ciety boasted of the contents of their 
hip flasks. The bootlegger showed his 
sinister figure. “Hooch” was on sale 
for every one who knew where to look 
for it. ` Police courts soon reported 
an increase of “drunks.” Alcoholic 
wards in hospitals again filled up. 
Prohibition enforcement agents, ap- 
pointed by political influence ‘for par- 
tisan reasons, allied themselves with 
bootleggers and made fortunes from 
the sale of confiscated whisky. 


THE GRAHAM AND MCCONNELL CASES 


Mr. Frederick Wile, who conducted 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger an 
investigation into the prohibition situa- 
tion in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Ohio, reported 
in 1922 that he had found in each of 
those states “a combination of boot- 
leggers, financiers and politicians” 
who have adopted the methods of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association and have 
succeeded to that Association’s in- 
fluence and power. The business of 
the politician is to see that “suitable” 
enforcement agents are appointed with 
whom the financiers and bootleggers 
can safely transact their business. 
Agents who decline to act with the 
“combination” soon find themselves 
out of a job. 

Mr. Wile cites several instances in 
proof of his statement and among 
them the Graham case of New York. 
Mr. Arthur G. Graham was appointed 
assistant to the chief enforcement 
officer of New York City, his special 
business being to investigate applica- 
tions for basic permits and renewals of 
permits. He was soon cautioned by 
his superior officer that less zeal would 
be desirable, and the congressman, 
through whose influence he was ap- 
pointed, told him personally that it 
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would be wiser to act with the other 
agents. He failed to heed these ad- 
monitions, and barely six months after 
his appointment he was dismissed, 
and the only cause for dismissal that 
he was ever able to learn was that 
he had been “a square peg in a round 
hole.” 

The McConnell case in Pennsylvania 
is a recent and conspicuous example of 
the immunity enjoyed by an agent ‘who 
stands in with the “combination.” 
McConnell was made chief enforce- 
ment officer for Pennsylvania through 
the influence of the late Senator Pen- 
rose. Mr. Penrose was a life-long 
advocate of the spoils system and 
never attempted to disguise the fact 
that he was “wet” in theory and prac- 
tice. No one expected that one of his 
appointees would be especially ardent 
in enforcing the law, but an astute 
and conscientious Assistant District 


. Attorney soon was led to suspect some- 


thing more than mere non-enforcement. 
He did some quiet detective work and 
in due season was able to report to the 
Department of Justice in Washington 
that he had in his hands the proof of a 
conspiracy to defraud the Government, 
and was ready to lay it before the 
Grand Jury. The Department coun- 
seled delay and again delay. The 
matter had been pending for six 
months, and the Assistant District 
Attorney notified the Department 
that any further procrastination would 
be prejudicial to the case and that he 
intended to lay his evidence against 
the Director and some forty-eight 
other persons before the Grand Jury 
at once. The response from the 
Attorney-General was a request for 
his resignation. The District At- 
torney, spurred by public opmion and 
using the evidence collected by his late 
assistant, secured an indictment charg- 
ing McConnell together with forty- 
eight others with conspiracy. 
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After a year the case was brought to 
trial. Three of the conspirators be- 
coming frightened pleaded guilty and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the 
court. The trial was halted by a 
charge that an attempt had been made 
to fix the foreman of the jury. The 
jury was discharged, a new jury se- 
lected, and the trial proceeded for a 
week, It early became manifest that 
the case was going to break down. 
Material documentary evidence dis- 
appeared. Witnesses who. at one 
time had testified freely had lost their 
memories. Most important of all, 
it was discovered that the indictment 
was fatally defective. 

Finally, the court announced that it 
would direct the jury to return a ver- 
dict of not guilty, stating as it did so 
that “There is evidence of fraudulent 
permits having been issued. There is 
evidence of the unlawful withdrawal 
of whisky. There is evidence of un- 
lawful transportation of whisky,” but 
the jury cannot convict “on this in- 
dictment that is before you.” One 


of the jurors remarked after the court’s ` 


direction, “It is a disgrace to the 
United States Government to allow 
those men to go free.” The defend- 
ants left the court technically innocent 
men. 

The Philadelphia papers call the 
acquittal of McConnell a national 
scandal and disgrace and the most 
sinister event in the history of the 
state, and they all unite in demanding 
that the whole prohibition service be 
taken out of politics. President 
Harding in his Denver speech joined 
his voice to this demand. He said: 


Unless the question (of prohibition) be 
‘ definitely removed from the domain of 
political action, it will continue a demoral- 
izing element in our whole political life. 
It will be the means of encouraging 
isrespect for many laws. It will bring 
disrepute upon our community and be 
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pointed to as justifying the charge that 
we are a nation of hypocrites. There can 
be no issue in this land paramount to 
that of enforcement of the law. 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League protested against the exemption 
clause in the Volstead Act from the 
minute it was first presented to Con- 
gress, on the ground that it would be- 
come a source of political corruption, 
and of this clause, Mr. Richard Henry 
Dana, president of the League, said: 
“It will create a political, partisan 
force, sure, as long experience shows, 
to be incompetent, blind-eyed and 
black-mailing.”’ 


GOVERNMENT AGENT oF PROFESSEDLY 
INFERIOR TYPE 


On June 30, 1922, the number of 
employees in the prohibition unit was 
2132. The number of dismissals from 
this group from June 30, 1921, to June 
30, 1922, were 120, or approximately 
6 per cent of the whole force; and the 
grounds for dismissal, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, were conduct unbecoming an 
officer, extortion, acceptance of bribes, 
falsifying accounts, and general in- 
efficiency. This 6 per cent may, in 
fairness, be doubled to include the 
inefficient and corrupt officials who 
have been able to retain their posi- 
tions through the same political in- 
fluence which obtained them. It may 
be claimed that 12 per cent is a small 
proportion to yield to the temptations 
spread before them by the bootlegging 


, fraternity, but it is large enough to 


bring discredit upon the prohibition 
cause and it is quite large enough to 
make possible grave indictments by 
grand juries and to furnish court evi- 
dence that undermines the public 
respect for law and order. ` 

The presentment of the Federal 
Grand Jury of New York for March, 
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1921, conveys that jury’s opinion on 
the subject. It says: 


Members of the Grand Jury have been 
strongly impressed by the facts, almost 
without exception, that the agents who 
have appeared before us are not men of the 
type, intelligence, and character qualified 
to be charged with the enforcement of this 
‘difficult and important federal law. 
Their testimony has been such as to mdi- 
cate a looseness and personal inefficiency 
which should be called to the official at- 
tention of the head of the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Department of New York City. We 
believe that, unless the branch of the Gov- 
ernment charged with enforcement of this 
law is to be brought into disrepute, the 
standard of the personnel of these agents 
will have to be raised. 


The Federal Grand Jury that began 
the investigation into the prohibition 
situation in New York about the middle 
of September, 1922, sent on October 
27 to Presiding Justice John E. Foster 
of the United States District Court a 
letter which speaks its opinion even 
more frankly than did its predecessor 
of 1921. The letter states that the 
affairs of the Federal Prohibition 
Director for the state of New York 
have been managed in 


an inefficient and disgraceful manner. 
Apparently, the agents selected for the 
active work of suppressing illegal traffic in 
whisky have been chosen principally for 
political reasons. These ap- 
pointees being exempt from civil service 
laws were appointed and removed without 
the restrictions wnich those laws impose 
and consequently the office (of Federal Pro- 
hibition Director) seems to have been 
made the dumping ground for influential 
politicians who secured appointments for 
their henchmen without proper regard 
for the qualifications of those chosen. 
In one instance, an agent committed a 
serious violation of departmental regula- 
tions which was of such a character that 
he should have been promptly dismissed, 
but he was retained and remained in the 
service until the Grand Jury mvestigation 
now in progress was instituted, | 
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To this official testimony may be 
added the personal experience of a 
member of the National League of 
Women Voters who happened to be 


. called to serve on the jury of the fed- 


eral court in Philadelphia. “I had 
looked forward,” she told me, “‘to the 
opportunity of aiding in the conviction 
of some notorious bootlegger, but the 
Government agents who were the 
prosecutors were so ill-prepared with 
their evidence, so plainly doubtful of 
their case, so generally indifferent 
and inefficient that in simple justice 
I had to vote to acquit the prisoners.” 


NoON-AMALGAMATION OF ALIENS 


The political influence which ap- 
points grafting agents, protects boot- 
leggers, and corrupts courts, finds a 
powerful support in our alien popula- 
tion. Our experience during the war 
disclosed conditions that otherwise we 
might not have realized for another 
generation. We discovered among us 
what are practically colonies of foreign 
peoples who are not assimilated and 
have no desire to become assimilated. 
We found five millions of foreign birth 
who cannot read, write, nor speak 
the English language. If naturalized, 
and we have pressed naturalization 
upon them with the naive idea that 
the mere process of taking out papers 
will transmute an ignorant alien into 
an intelligent citizen, they call them- 
selves, not Americans, but German- 
Americans, Insh-Americans, Italian- 
Americans, Greek-Americans, Polish- 
Americans, or whatever other prefix 
may denote the nationality to which 
they cling. They live in groups, each 
group retaining its own national 
speech, prejudices and racial antag- 
onisms. A settlement worker of long 
experience in the tenement districts of 
a great city tells me that the various 
national groups within the radius of 
her settlement influence can no longer 
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come together in harmony. She has 
to arrange one meeting for the Ital- 
jans, one for the Slavs, one for the 
Russian Jews, one for the Irish, and 
one for every other nationality to 
which the settlement is able to offer 
its hospitality. She despairs of the 
melting-pot since the representatives 
of each race maintain their prejudices 
and decline to mingle with the others. 
Each group appears to believe that 
America exists for it alone and tries to 
monopolize the privileges of the set- 
tlement and the city. The Irish try 
to elbow out the Jews, the Italians, 
the Slavs. They unite only in their 
opposition to the negro. 


Our MEeLTING-PoT a MISNOMER 


The American melting-pot today 
contains a supersaturated solution 
and insoluble lumps are floating on its 
surface. ‘These insoluble lumps -of 
unassimilated and unassimilable peo- 
ples are “wet” by heredity and habit. 
They come from wine-drinking nations 
and, ignorant of our language and 
Jaws, they see no reason why as citi- 
zens of what they understand is a 
“free country” they should not manu- 
facture, sell and use the liquor to 
which they are accustomed. They 
vote as racial groups and seek to im- 
pose their racial views on Congress 
and state legislatures. The German- 
American Alliance may or may not be 
such a racial group, but we know its 
activities during the war put it under 
suspicion. We still remember that 
the late Kaiser boasted in 1908 that in 
the United States “three million voters 
do my biddmg at the presidential 
elections,” and that some racial organ- 
ization must have directed their votes. 
In the Italian Parliament references 
have been made to “our colonies in 
North America,” and when the United 
States Government asks for the re- 
lease from compulsory military service 
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in Italy of a boy born in the United 
States of Italian-born parents, the 
Italian Government gives him up, not 
as an American citizen, but as a spe- 
cial courtesy to a friendly nation. In 
all our great cities, politicians recog- 
nize the power of these racial groups 
and emphasize the hyphen by appeal-. 
ing to the German-American vote, 
the Irish-American vote, the Italian- 
American vote, that which is simply 
American bemg apparently a negligible 
quantity and of negligible value. 

New York is a foreign city that hap- 
pens to be in America. Only 5 per 
cent of its six million mhabitants can 
point to grandparents born in this 
country. On a test vote it would 
probably go “wet” by a majority as 
large as its excess of foreign population. 
Philadelphia, often cited as an Amer- 
ican community, is 60 per cent foreign 
and growing more foreign every day. 
Chicago is another New York. It 
was in that city, in 1921, that thou- 
sands of German-Americans paraded 
under a banner demanding “personal 
liberty,” meaning the liberty to run 
saloons and manufacture beer in op- 
position to the will of the American 
people as expressed in the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. It 
is stated by those who ought to know 
that 75 per cent of the bootleggers are 
aliens. Italians and Russian Jews 
predominate, and one who reads the 
names of McConnell’s forty-eight fel- 
low conspirators will find striking sup- 
port of this statement. Many East 
Siders of New York are wearing dia- 
monds and riding in automobiles on 
the profits of illicit whisky, and the 
Slavs and South-Europeans brought 
over to work in the coal and iron fields 
of Pennsylvania find it easier and more 
profitable to make and sell “hooch” 
than to toil twelve hours a day in the 
steel mills. Those employers who 
are demanding that the immigration 
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bars be lowered would do well to ask 
themselves: Where would be the ad- 
vantage of a flood of cheap labor if 
that labor prefers bootlegging to work- 
ing in mines and mills? 


PUBLIC OPINION 


But, despite the growing numbers 
of violators of the law and the scan- 
dals that have attended its adminis- 
tration, there is no evidence that the 
nation as a whole has any desire to 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 
No one of the thirty-two states that 
were “dry” before the Amendment was 
added to the written law of the land 
has given any indication of being will- 
ing to deliver itself again into the 
power of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Public opinion is still in favor of 
total prohibition, but it has come to 
recognize the strength of the three 
great obstacles which I have enumer- 
ated in detail: 

(1) the political administration of 
the law, made possible by the exemp- 
tion clause in the Volstead Act; 

(2) the influence of our alien popu- 
lation; and . 

(3) the decline in law-abiding senti- 
ment, which permits American men 
who call themselves good citizens to 
prefer a private indulgence to the 
good of the whole community. 

The most serious obstacle is the 
first, for it is the politically appomted 
enforcement agent who, by his own 
violation of the law and his alliance 
with bootleggers, is responsible for the 
demoralizing belief that the Govern- 
ment is playing politics and that pro- 
hibition is a political game. 

No one claims that to put enforce- 
ment officers under civil service rules 
would make them all incorruptible 
saints, but to do it would be a formal 
announcement by the Government 
that there is to be an honest endeavor 
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to eliminate politics from the prohibi- 
tion service, and that no politician, 
however influential, is to stand behind 
a grafting agent or get between an 
honest agent and his duty. 


SrERLING-LEHLBACH BILL 


Promptly on the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act over the President’s veto, 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League prepared a bill to nullify the 
exempting clause and place enforce- 
ment officers in the classified service, 
and with the coöperation of Senator 
Sterling, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment and Civil 
Service’ Reform, and Representative 
Lehlbach, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Reform of the Civil 
Service, it was brought before both 
Houses of Congress. It was endorsed 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National League of 
Women Voters, but when the Sixty- 
seventh Congress finally adjourned, it 
had not been reported out of com- 
mittee. The bootlegging industry of 
the country was lined up against it, 
but its most formidable opponents 
were Mr. Volstead and the Anti- 
Saloon League. Mr. Volstead’s op- 
position was natural. He was the 
author of the bill and his public words 
and actions show him to be a supporter 
of the spoils system. 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League, objected to 
the Sterling-Lehlbach Bill for a variety 
of reasons which can be narrowed down 
to two: First, it is vitally necessary 
that every enforcement agent be “dry”, 
by conviction and in practice and 
under an impersonal civil service law 
there can be no guarantee that this 
requirement will be fulfilled; and 
second, that enforcement agents who 
show ‘themselves inefficient or corrupt 
must be discharged at once, and under 
the civil service law it is extremely 
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difficult, if not impossible, to get rid 
` promptly of an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee. 

One is tempted to retort, are all en- 
forcement agents “dry” now, and have 
all inefficient and dishonest agents 
been promptly discharged? But dis- 
missing that temptation, the advocates 
of the Sterling-Lehlbach Bill have a 
conclusive answer to both objections. 

(1) Every candidate for office in the 
classified service must prove his fitness 
for that office, and the most essential 
elements of fitness are belief in the law 
to be administered and the intention 
to obey it. Moreover, every candi- 


date is required to give the names of 


five well-known reputable citizens who 
will certify that the said’ candidate is, 
according to the best of their knowledge 
and belief, an honest and trustworthy 
man, and it is highly improbable that 
with this requirement any ex-saloon 
keeper, ex-criminal, or any man known 
to be “wet” in his habits, could 
qualify. 

(2) The federal civil service law is 
very explicit in its statement that any 
inefficient, dishonest, or otherwise un- 
satisfactory employee may be dis- 
charged at once and without appeal. 
The head of any bureau or office is 
distinctly authorized to dismiss any 
offending employee on the spot, the 
only proviso being that the reasons for 
dismissal must be given in writing and 
must be neither political nor religious. 
In point of fact, it is only in the classi- 
fied service that an unsatisfactory 
employee can be promptly dismissed. 
. Under the system of political patron- 
age, no man with a pull can be gotten 
rid of so long as his pull holds good. 

The state of the prohibition unit 
under political patronage was clearly 
expressed by a chief enforcement agent 
in my own city, when I once asked 
him what he could do to close up the 
still of a “hooch” vendor, 
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“Very little,” he repled, “I am badly 
handicapped. One third of my subor- 
dinates are untrained and incapable. 
They have no idea how to make a report 
and I cannot rely upon any information 
they bring me. Another third, I have 
reason to believe, are ex-saloon keepers 
and ex-bar tenders, whose object is to make 
the law unpopular and incidentally fill 
their own pockets. The remaining third 
are dependable men, but, with only one 
third of my force really available, I cannot 
do more than one third of my work. And 
the worst of it is, that I am compelled to 
take every man, no matter how incapable, 
whó is sent by an influential politician, 
and I dare not discharge any man, no 
matter how inefficient, if he has an in- 
fluential politician behind him.” And 
then he added, “I used to be lukewarm 
over civil service rules but now I am red- 
hot.” 


Mr. Wheeler, himself, notwith- 
standing his opposition to the Sterling- 
Lehlbach Bill, has publicly admitted 
the lamentable results of the political 
control of the prohibition unit. In 
“Current Opinion” he writes: 


Political influence has been a great 
barrier to efficient enforcement. Many 
officers and agents in the Law Enforcement 
Department were appointed through po- 
litical influence quite apart from any in- 
terest in prohibition. The incoming ad- 
ministration can increase the efficiency of 
the Department by removing 
the drones and derelicts who were put there 
by political influence. 


The Sterling-Lehlbach Bill, or its 
equivalent, will undoubtedly be 
brought promptly before the next 
Congress, but no one is daring enough 
to prophesy whether it will receive the 
approval of our national lawmakers, 
whether, like its predecessor, it will be 
decently interred in committee, or 
whether it will be permitted to linger 
on the calendar as a continual subject 
for emotional oratory. 
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RIDICULOUS INCONSISTENCIES! 


The debates in the last Congress, 
whenever prohibition enforcement was 
under discussion, offered a wealth 
of material to writers of comic opera. 
Only the authors of The Mikado and 
Pinafore could do justice to the divert- 
ing inconsistencies of senators and 
representatives. Mr. Volstead with 
his supporters, who we must believe 
are conscientiously “dry,” stood firmfor 
his Act which is actually “wet,” since 
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by its exemption clause it gives politi- 
cal protection to bootleggers and 
grafting agents. Mr. Lehlbach, a 
“wet,” and a vigorous opponent of the 
Volstead Act, led the forces in favor 
of the Sterling-Lehlbach Bill, which 
would strengthen the Act and make 
it effectively “‘dry.” 

No one can claim that the Volstead 
Act as it exists today is effectively 
“dry”; neither can it be said to be 
effectively “wet.” There is only one 
word to describe it. It is amphibious! 


On A a T ee —_ 


- Laborers in Heat and in Heavy Industries 


By Frorencre KELLEY 
General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


WRITE as a prohibitionist con- 

vinced that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will never be formally repealed 
but will last as long as the Constitu- 
tion. But I am deeply concerned lest 
it suffer such annulment as has be- 
fallen the Fifteenth Amendment in the 
Southern states, and befalls Article IT 
of the Constitution during and long 
after every war. Jam, therefore, grate- 
ful for this opportunity to point out, 
though it is neither new nor original, 
one means of making friends for the 
Eighteenth Amendment which seems to 
have been neglected hitherto. I refer 
to the systematic provision of attrac- 
tive, refreshing substitute drinks for 
working people who are exposed to 
excessively high temperatures by the 
climate, or by the nature of their em- 
ployment, or who suffer thirst by 
reason of their own hard physical la- 


bor, with or without the other two- 


influences. Prohibition has sharply 
accentuated a long struggle of wage 
earners of the most varied character 
for an elementary human right—the 
right to replace, as needed, the fluid 
which they exhaust at their work. 


Prorver Drinking WATER. FACILITIES 
DIFFICULT to ENFORCE 


In standardized industries, where 
the importance is recognized of keeping 
the labor turnover down and the regu- 
lar attendance of the working force up, 
drinking water does not normally come 
up for discussion between employers 
and employed. It is suppled as a 
matter of course. These are, however, 
unhappily, a vanishing minority of the 
great total of American industries. 

Employments which involve over- 


powering heat and prolonged extreme 
physical exertion are not standardized. 
They are socially subnormal. A 
single exception to this statement is, 
perhaps, the work of locomotive engi- 
neers in the hot months in the hot 
regions of our country. The demand 
for sustained attention is, in itself, a 
severe strain. The locomotive engi- 


. neers, however, have in some measure 


standardized their industry and largely 
control the conditions under which 
they work. 

Back in the ’80’s, the industrially 
developed states were beginning to in- 
sert in their labor laws a provision that 
employers must supply sufficient, | 
accessible, wholesome drinking water. 
But the workers found it permanently 
difficult to enforce this law, especially 
those who had no trade organizations. 
In the Atlantic coast cities and some 
others, torrid summers made this a 
recurring grievance. Local boards of 
health lost golden opportunities to 
gain the respect and lasting good will 
of multitudes of honest folk by seeing 
to it that they had good water to drink. 
So, alas, did the temperance forces, by 
failing to bring to bear their power in 
the community im support of so obvi- 
ous and feasible a health measure. 


CONDITIONS Turry YEARS AGO 


My own first personal contact with 
human suffering and ruin due to the 
absence of attractive, wholesome bever- 
ages available for men and boys sub- 
jected to the double strain of heat and 
hard labor, was nearly thirty years 
ago, in the winter of 1894 and 1895. 
As Chief State Factory Inspector of 
Ulinois, J visited with two deputy 
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inspectors the great glass bottle works 
at Alton. One of the most vivid 
memories of my life is the picture of 
more than a hundred gnomelike fig- 
ures of little boys, some crouching at 
the feet of the bottle blowers, opening 
and shutting molds in front of the 
fierce glare of the glass ovens; others 
running from that terrible heat, carry- 
ing bottles to the annealing ovens at 
the circumference of the building. The 
blowers’ ovens were heated with coal 
and filled with sand melted to suit the 
blower and his blow pipe. The boys, 
as we learned the next day in their 
homes, were from seven years old up. 
The hour was nearly two o’clock in a 
bitter morning in early January. 
When the night shift closed at two, 
the children went with the men under 
whom they worked, across the street 
to the grog shops (this was the cus- 
tomary name in Alton) and drank the 
poison sold there—some of the little 
boys paying for their drmk and some 
emptying the dregs of the men’s glasses. 

The heat to which the boys’ growing 
frames were daily exposed was appall- 
ing. Pneumonia, tuberculosis and 
rheumatism were their characteristic 
industrial diseases, as we learned in- 
cidentally in their homes. 

These, however, were not what 
shocked the authorities of the city to 
whom we turned for help for the il- 
legally employed, who had to be dis- 
missed because the new child labor law 
prohibited the employment of children 
below the age of fourteen years in 
manufacture. What horrified the 
prosperous citizens of Alton was the 
profanity, the obscenity, the drunken- 
ness, the “general toughness” of the 
“slassworks’ boys.” But no one pro- 
vided any satisfying non-alcoholic 
beverages within the reach of their 
purses, or their homes, or their work- 
place, within the hours of the night 
shift at the works. 
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Noruine Bur “Groe” or WATER 


My next encounter with the fatal 
dearth of wholesome beverages for men 
was m an industry necessitating both 
hot and heavy labor. This was in 
1907, as a participant in the work of the 
Pittsburgh Survey conducted by Paul 
Kellogg and published by the Sage 
Foundation. Among a multitude of 
examples, the outstanding one was a 
factory producing a world-renowned 
metal product requiring exposure to 
heat well-nigh unbearable. The man- 
ager was a Scotchman, a teetotaler, 
filled with angry disgust for the drunk- 
enness and lack of thrift of his em- 
ployees. Indignantly he pointed to a 
city block, facing his own entrance, and 
occupied exclusively by low saloons, 
almost one for each of the nationali- 
ties to be found in the works. 


“There,” he said, “that’s where their 
earnings go. Instead of buying homes in 
the building and loan associations, and 
living like Americans, they loafe in those 
groggeries and sleep in bunks in lodging 
houses, three eight-hour shifts of sleepers 
for every bunk, and all known kinds of 
vermin in common.” 


As I listened in the overpowering 
dizzying heat, suffering myself from 
thirst, I made bold to ask—remember- 
ing the boys in the Alton glassworks— 
what else was available for his men. 
“One of the finest Artesian. wells in the 
United States,” was his complacent 
answer, “and the water some of the 
coldest and most refreshing.” The 
scene and the self-satisfied employer’s 
preposterous reply stand out as though 
they were yesterday. Twelve years 
had passed since the Alton visit, and 
here was the same situation. A mass 
of workingmen squandering money, 
health, and intelligence upon alcohol 
in its worst forms, not because they 
preferred it to better things, but be- 
cause no wholesome, attractive, sub- 
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stitute was accessible. For that con- 
stituency, in those surroundings, amid 
that deadly heat and poisoned dust, 
ice water or Artesian water was un- 
thinkable. 

For me, the experience was, indeed, 
a melancholy one. My father, for 
nearly thirty consecutive years a mem- 
ber of Congress from Philadelphia, 
taught the doctrine of the American 
workingmen building up the industrial 
strength of the Republic, their own 
prosperity and high wages assured by 
a protective tariff encouraging the in- 
dustry of which they were an integral 
part. And here, in his own state of 
Pennsylvania, less than twenty years 
after his death, was this vast typical 
works, producing on an enormous 
scale, under a high tariff, an article 
which had become a necessity of Amer- 
ican life. 


IMMIGRANTS REPLACE AMERICAN-BORN 


And where was the American work- 
ingman? From the Scotch general 
manager to the youngest messenger 
boy not one could be found of native 
birth. None could be induced to work 
amid such torturing surroundings or to 
live according to the standard that the 
manager himself had sketched as the 
prevailing one. 

The immigrants who, in 1907, re- 
placed the Americans of my father’s 
nineteenth-century vision, in the great 
basic metal industries demanding heat 
and hard labor, were as powerless to 
defend themselves from their de- 
moralizing surroundings as the little 
boys in the Alton glassworks a dozen 
years before. Without command of 
English, separated by their polyglot 
state, exhausted by their daily swelter- 
ing labor, and dulled in mind by 
drink, they took what the “groggeries”’ 
(as the Scotch manager called them) 
offered, to slake the thirst that was as 
clearly a product of the industry which 
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employed them as the goods that it 
placed upon the market. From the 
cradle they had been used to beer, of 
which the content and quality had 
been supervised, if not prescribed, by 
their governments. 

It may be argued that great changes 
for the better have been made in the 
industries themselves, since the episode 
of 1895 in Alton and in Pittsburgh in 
1907. Let anyone who inclines to this 
belief read the recent description of 
personal experience in copper smelting, 
in the Atlantic Monthly, for June, 1923, 
under the title “Copper: A Study m 
Ingots and Men,” by Charles Rumford 
Walker. 


Tue NEED STILL THE SAME 


Granted that, in the glass bottle in- 
dustry, which has spread in many 
directions, the proportion of dimin- 
utive boys has been reduced in some 
states by child labor laws, which- have 
stimulated the use of mechanical] de- 
vices; and granted, also, that gas and . 
oil have largely deprived the industry 
of excuse for a permanent night shift 
which was once afforded by the use of 
continuous coal fires throughout the 
works, employees m the glass industry _ 
still need satisfying substitutes for 
intoxicating beverages. | 

In the steel works, at the time of the 
Survey, the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week prevailed, as the 
former still does in the plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation. We 
found young “water boys” working 
twelve hours every day (or night) in 
the month; and twenty-four hours on 
two Sundays when the shift changed 
from night to day, or back again from 
day to night, once every fortnight. 
These boys were free, of course, to 
drink at will the water that they pur- 
veyed. But, like the men, they found 
little comfort in cold water and were 
steady customers of the “grogshops”* 
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at the gates of the steel plants. Ter- 
rible heat, inhumanly long hours and 
night work gave controlling power to 
the craving for stimulants. In the 
employ of the United States Steel 
Corporation water boys will still 
doubtless be found under substan- 
tially these conditions, so long as the 
twelve-hoir day is continued. 


SAFE Drinxs Nor TRASH 


What, in conclusion, are safe drinks 
for employees who suffer from heat 
while at work? Certainly not ice 
water or that drawn freshly from 
Artesian wells. For many people, 
pure water alone is distasteful and 
often injurious. “The safe, old stand- 
by” in glass, iron and steel works is 
water containing oatmeal. Anything 
less attractive would be hard to find! 
Switzerland affords a practical example. 
When some of the railroads were na- 
tionalized by the Swiss Federation, 
men employed in the train service were 
forbidden to use alcohol m any form 
during their working day. Fruit 
juice, excellent in quality (mot any 
synthetic substitute), is carried on 
trains and is accessible to employees, 
though passengers must content them- 
selves with commercial beverages 
bought at stations. 

Chemistry has wrought miracles 
since these observations were made in 
1894-5, 1907, 1913 and 1919 (the latter 
in Switzerland), but what has chemistry 
contributed to the experience of men 
' who complain that they “sweat the 
flesh off their bones” m heavy in- 
dustries at high temperatures? Near 
beer, coca-cola, and other worthless 
synthetic trash in all known colors 


and of myriad flavors, at commercial 
prices, permanent sources of exaspera- 
tion to these laborers. 

Men powerful in body and sluggish 
in mind, of the type who even in 
eight hours exhaust their energy by 
sustained physical exertion at a high 
temperature, will drink whatever mo- 
mentarily lessens their discomfort at 
the end of the work period. Good or 
bad, legal or illegal, cheap or dear, 
openly or secretly, drink they will have 
outside if they are not, as a routine 
matter, abundantly supplied with satis- 


fying fluid to replace what they have. 


spent at their work. This is obviously 
inevitable. The only question is: 
where and what they will drink. 

Forbiddmg them beer, without 
affording an available substitute 
wherever they suffer from heat and 
heavy work, is merely tempting them 
to violate the Amendment. It is 
living in a fool’s paradise to suppose 
that they will not violate it. They 
will also hate it. They will believe 
that they have been deprived, against 
their will, of beer which they have 
found refreshing and have been taught 
to regard as a food, and furnished in- 
stead with worthless stuff which they 
dislike. ‘Their experience will, more- 
over, be incessantly so interpreted to 
them by the advocates of light wines 
and beer, within and without the ranks 
of organized labor. 

In the interest of the Amendment, 
therefore, it behooves its friends to 
provide cheap, good, refreshing, non- 
alcoholic drmks within permanent 
easy reach of the people who most 
need them. Ordinary commerce has 
failed utterly. 
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‘The Practice of Pharmacy Under the Volstead Act 


By AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, P.M. 


I 


OR the purpose of impressing a 

more precise picture upon the 
minds of those who may have given no 
special thought to the vexing prohibi- 
tion problems which confront practic- 
ing pharmacists, it seems proper to ask 
indulgence for the presentation of a 
brief résumé of the gradual develop- 
ment of the practice of pharmacy 
previous to the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and also to give 
brief consideration to some of the chief 
factors involved in pharmaceutical 
procedure, 


Wauat Is Poarmacy? 


Pharmacy is defined by Remington 
as being the science which treats of 
medicinal substances. It comprehends 
not only a knowledge of the arts of pre- 
paring and dispensing medicines, but it 
also provides methods for their iden- 
tification, selection, combination and 
analysis. It further provides facilities 
for research leading to the discovery of 
new remedies, as well as to the applica- 
_ tion of old remedies to new uses. It 
fosters and builds up the collateral 
‘branches of science, which constitute a 
part of its organism and contributes 
much, through the unselfish labor of its 
votaries, to the scientific and material 
wealth of the nation. 


EARLY History 


While the practice of pharmacy has 
been carried on in a more or less me- 
thodical manner for two or three cen- 
turies In European countries, its sys- 
tematic development in this country 
began about one century ago. Pre- 
vious to that period the few scattered 
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apothecaries, whose apprenticeship had 
been served as assistants under medical 
direction, strove valiantly to improve 
the disorganized system of hawking 
medicinal remedies which prevailed 
throughout our thinly populated coun- 
try. There was no method of protect- 
ing the public from fraud through 
control or regulation of the sale of adul- 
terated and harmful medicinal prod- 
ucts, and the credulous citizenry of the 
young nation was beguiled by every 
description of fakir and charlatan into 
buying their fantastic panaceas. 

As the nation grew in population and 
wealth, it became increasingly apparent 
that a concerted effort must be made to 
establish some system of control and 
supervision over the sale of medicinal 
substances, in order that the physical 
welfare of the communities might be 
better safeguarded. A further need 
was felt for the laying of a foundation 
upon which might be built a scheme of 
systematic study of pharmacy and the 
collateral branches. 


THe First COLLEGE or PHARMACY 


Acting upon this conviction a meet- 
ing of apothecaries was held in Carpen- 
ters’ Hall early in the year 1821. The 
deliberation of this earnest body of 
young men, who were fired with zeal 
for scientific and humanitarian achieve- 
ment, culminated in the organization 
of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, where a regular system of lectures 
in the different branches was inaug- 
urated in November, 1821: 

This laudable movement, which was 
so ably launched, marked the first step 
forward in the development of a system 
of pharmaceutical practice in the 
United States. The movement gained 
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great impetus during the intervening 
years through the continuous effort, 
unselfishly contributed by those pio- 
neers and their successors, toward the 
expansion and improvement of the prac- 
tice of pharmacy as a separate entity. 


THE CopE oF ETHICS 


A code of ethics governing the con- 
duct of pharmacists who subscribed to 
it was adopted in 1848. The principles 
contained in the code convey the im- 
pression of having been drawn by men 
of high moral purpose and marked in- 
tellectual attainment. The introduc- 
tory paragraph states that 


Pharmacy being a profession which de- 
mands knowledge, skill and integrity on 
the part of those engaged in it, and being 
associated with the medical profession in 
the responsible duty of preserving the 
public health, and dispensing the useful 
though often dangerous agents adapted to 
the cure of disease, its members should be 
united on some general principles to be 
observed in their several relations to each 
other, to the medical profession and to the 
public. 

The principles required adherence to 
a certain standard of, scientific attain- 
ment and professional conduct, limited 
the scope of activity, discountenanced 
secret and quackish methods, encour- 


aged the interchange of scientific knowl- | 


edge, denounced the use of any except 
the purest in drugs, recommended dis- 
continuance of the sale of poisonous 
drugs except on physicians’ prescrip- 
e tions, and held, where there was reason 
to believe that a purchaser was using 
stimulants or opiates to excess, it was 
the duty of the conscientious phar- 
macist to discourage the practice by 
refusing to make the sale. 


Professor Procter, a pharmaceutical 
leader in his day, in the crusade against 
those elements of evil that were de- 
bauching the professions of pharmacy 
and medicine of that period said, 
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When we look abroad in the land and 
witness the working of the complex sys- 
tems of quackery which, like the miasma of 
an infected region, hovers over every city 
and penetrates every village, leading thou- 
sands astray by hollow promises and lying 
certificates of cure, whilst legitimate means 
are neglected, or overlooked, we cannot 
but desire that the strong arm of the law 
might reach forth and banish them from 
among us. 


ORGANIZATION 


Coincident with the expansion of the 
scheme of systematic pharmaceutical 
education was the formation of local, 
state and national pharmaceutical 
organizations, the members of which 
freely gave of their time and substance 
in the interest of the advancement of 
their calling. Delegates from the dif- 
ferent sections of the country met in 
conference’ annually, discussed their 
problems and sought for a solution. 
The national organizations which took 
a prominent part in the developmental 
plan were the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists and The 
National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation. l 


LEGISLATION 


With the steady increase in the 
native population, augmented by the 
influx of many immigrants from for- 
eign lands, the problem of adequately 
regulating the practice of pharmacy 
became more complex and the respon- 
sibility greater. 

Being convinced of the obligation of 
the state to safeguard the lives and 
health of its citizens and confident 
that statutory enactment would accom- 
plish the reforms that “resolving” 
had failed to bring about, it was de- 


cided by the organized pharmaceu- ` 


tical bodies to invoke “the strong arm 

of the law” as suggested by Procter. 
Bills were drawn which provided for 

official examining boards having power 
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- to grant certificates to practice to 
successful candidates having proper 
preliminary qualifications. Gradua- 
tion from a college of pharmacy of 
good standing was made a prerequi- 
site in most states. A pedagogic 
standard for colleges was established. 
Restrictions governing the sale of 
poisonous, adulterated and vicious 
drugs were included and penalties for 
violation of any of the provisions were 
attached. All of these measures had 
the full support of the pharmaceu- 
tical organizations when presented to 
the different state legislatures for en- 
actment. Equal support was given to 
the enactment of the Federal Drug 
Import Law, the Pure Food and Drugs 
Law, the Harrison Narcotic Law and 
all other legislation, state and federal, 
that had for its object the conservation 
of public health and the protection and 
preservation of human rights. 


ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


In proportion to the growth of the 
country the need for greater numbers 
of adequately trained pharmacists in- 
creased. This condition was antici- 
pated and taken care of by organizing 
other colleges of pharmacy throughout 
the country. The scholastic stand- 
ards of the newer institutions as well 
as those established in the earlier days 
kept pace with the educational devel- 
opment of the nation. 

Where night lectures several times 
a week had sufficed in the early part of 
the last century, full day periods of 
lecture and laboratory work for three, 
four, or five days a week were substi- 
tuted in its latter years. The early 
plan of apprenticeship was discarded 
and replaced by a strict requirement of 
‘four years’ practical drug store ex- 
perience as an applied-training pre- 
requisite to graduation. Preliminary 
educational requirements for admission 
to college courses were extended to 
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four years of high school study or its 
equivalent. Courses were extended to 
cover the following subjects: theory 
and practice of pharmacy, general and 
pharmaceutical chemistry, botany, 
biology, physiology, physiological 
assaying, mathematics, pharmaceutical 
Latin, bacteriology, hygiene, materia 
medica and general pharmacognosy. 

The progress made in the adoption 
of advanced standards of pharmaceu- 
tical education during the last century 
is marked and compares favorably 
with the advances in educational re- 
quirements made by any of: the older 
professions. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


During the process of building up a 
system of pharmaceutical practice in 
the United States, and as a result of 
it, a splendid group of men and women 
of marked scientific ability was de- 


veloped. These builders have gone . 


out in the world and enriched its 
scientific literature by their unselfish 
contributions. They have made pos- 
sible the development of large in- 
dustrial enterprises and they have 
contributed immeasurably to the com- 
fort and safety of the citizens of the 
nation by their diligent research in the 
field of food and drug adulteration; 
and by their unremitting effort, to 
provide a systematized and safe 
materia medica they have increased 
the effectiveness of the physicians’ 
armamentarium, thereby simplifying 
to a great extent the task of ameliorat- 
ing the ills of suffering humanity. 

The names of Parrish, Procter, 
Maisch, Wilbert, Remington and 
those of many other unselfish pharma- 
ceutical workers are writ as high upon 
the walls of the temple of American 
science as are the names of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
upon the scroll of American state- 
craft. 


m 
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Economic GROWTH 


The economic side of pharmaceu- 
tical development in America has kept 
pace, step by step, with its scientific 
evolution. Modest efforts to establish 
pharmaceutical manufacturing plants 
met with success and the small begin- 
nings gradually grew into institutions 
of tremendous size, employing thou- 
sands of scientific and other assistants 
and involving investments of capital 
which aggregate many millions of 
dollars. : 

The manufacture of pharmaceutical 
and heavy chemicals likewise begun 
in a small way has grown to gigantic 
proportions and represents enormous 
investments of capital in buildings and 
equipment, providing employment for 
other thousands of workers, scientific 
and technical. 

Directly related to the economic 
side of pharmacy are other large, well- 
organized plants which manufacture 
surgical supplies, chemical specialties, 
vaccines and antitoxins, glandular 
products, essential oils, etc. The prod- 
ucts which are annually sent out in 
enormous volume from these various 
plants go into every part of the civi- 
lized world and they carry with them 
the message of American progressive- 
ness and scientific efficiency. 

Wholesale distributors of drug prod- 
ucts represent another important link 
in the economic chain. They have 
multiplied from a scattered few, who 
carried on a small business in imported 
and native crude drugs a hundred years 
ago, into hundreds of large, competently 
managed enterprises, whose annual 
turnover in drug-store commodities 
represents investments of hundreds of 
‘millions of dollars and provides em- 
ployment for thousands of people. 

The discussion of these factors of 
production and supply of pharmaceu- 
tical essentials necessarily comes under 
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the head of economic development. 
There is, however, no intention of 
conveying the impression that they 
limit the efficiency of their products by 
any rule of dollars and cents. On the 
contrary, those who have achieved the 
greatest measure of prestige and suc- 
cess have done so through strict ad- 
herence to a well-defined policy of 
scientific laboratory control of their 
processes. The outstanding concerns 
maintain independent laboratories 
thoroughly equipped and well manned 
for continuous research purposes. 
While a portion of the work which is 
carried on by their investigators is 
directed toward maintaining the qual- 
ity of their own products, that part of 
it which is of general scientific interest 
is published in scientific and technical 
journals as a voluntary contribution 
to the sum total of human knowledge. 


Tue PHARMACIST ON THE CORNER 


The radical change in pharmaceu- 
tical practice which the passing of a 
century has wrought is perhaps most 
strikingly evident in the retail field. 
The evolution of the latter-day phar- 
macist, from his prototype in the per- 
son of the humble dealer in crude drugs 
performing his circumscribed task of 
assisting the doctor of his day, to the 
present-day graduate with his high 
school education, four years’ pharma- 
ceutical experience, a pharmacy college 
diploma in one hand and in the other 
a certificate from his state pronouncing 
him qualified to practice, represents an 
advance, indeed. In proportion to the 
increase in his cultural attainments, 
the position of the pharmacist as a 
community factor became more im- 
portant and his responsibility greater. 
The service he was able to render is 
essential to community life and com- 
fort, and the different states in recog- 
nition of this, and the further fact that 
he has properly qualified himself, give 
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legal sanction by granting a certifi- 
cate which entitles him to perform cer- 
tain services and denies the same priv- 
ilege to others who have not qualified 
similarly. 

By virtue of the character of service 

which may be rendered by him, the 
pharmacist is brought into more fre- 
quent and intimate contact with the 
domestic affairs of a community than 
is any other single element in the social 
structure. Bethe problem in question 
one concerning health, hygiene, church, 
politics, morals, ethics, finance, or 
what not, the assumption is a fair one 
that at one stage or another in its 
solution you may find that the pharma- 
‘ist. is consulted. 
The major obligation of the phar- 
acist lies in the domain of health con- 
ervation and restoration. In this he 
is an important if not an altogether in- 
dispensable factor as an adjunct to the 
intelligent treatment of disease. A 
Il and complete discharge of this 
obligation is a professional duty per- 
formed in behalf of community welfare. 
The state anticipates that the obliga- 
tion will be met as a quid pro quo for the 
exclusive privilege to practice which it 
grants to the pharmacist. 












Durs 


The duties involved in fulfilling his 
obligation are exacting and the respon- 
sibilities grave. There is no middle 
course along which to steer. .Com- 
plying with all the requirements con- 
cerning licensure, registration, permits, 
etc., constitutes a primary detail of 
preparation. Then must be provided 
an establishment properly equipped 
with official records and formularies, 
journals, apparatus, stock, and com- 
petently manned. 

Supplies must be provided in suff- 
cient variety to meet without delay 
emergency calls for any one of many 
thousands of medicinal substances, sur- 
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gical aids or hygienic devices. Proper 
storage facilities must be available 
for the protection of articles susceptible 
of deterioration through exposure or 
age. Care must be exercised in the 
purchase and manufacture of prepara- 
tions in order that the official standard 
of quality may be maintained. An 
alert and ready force of competent 
assistants to meet any demands upon 
these resources must be on duty during 
many hours of each day. 

Constant vigilance in the field of 
research must be exercised in order that 
new remedies may be made promptly 
available to the sick and suffering. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities .with which the 
pharmacist is charged place him in a 
somewhat unique position, since there 
is perhaps no other class of citizens 
given equal custodianship over the acts 
of their fellow citizens. 

The pharmacist quite naturally is 
responsible for his own errors and those 
of his assistants, as well as for the 
quality of drugs which he dispenses. 
He is further charged with responsi- 
bility for errors made by prescribers in 
ordering overdoses of dangerous drugs - 
in prescriptions, and for the control of 
drugs which are habit forming; also for 
the sufficient medication of prescrip- 
tions containing alcohol and for restric- 
tion of the distribution of alcohol and 
liquors, for the genuineness of the form 
upon which liquor is prescribed, as 
well as for the good intent of the pre- 
scriber of liquor or narcotic drugs. 
Finally, he must satisfy himself that 
such alcoholic or narcotic preparations 
as he may dispense according to law 
will not be applied to a wrong purpose 
by the purchaser. 

With several exceptions, which are 
discussed later, these responsibilities 
have been assumed cheerfully because 
pharmacists as a class are primarily 
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good citizens without inclination to 
shirk any duty which, if faithfully per- 
formed, promises a constructive result 
for the general benefit of organized 
society. 


PHARMACY A NATIONAL ASSET 


It has been the purpose of the fore- 
going sketchy pharmaceutical résumé 
_to present to the lay mind a reasonably 
adequate conception of the important 
part pharmacy has taken in the up- 
building of the nation, and to implant 
another thought concerning its im- 
portance as a national asset today. 
While the study of statistics might re- 
veal the millions of dollars invested in 
the numerous pharmaceutical enter- 
prises and thus establish an economic 
value, there are, however, also the 
elements of scientific achievement, and 
professional service to be reckoned in. 
If, therefore, all of the contributing 
factors are considered without preju- 
dice, there can be no question concern- 
ing the right of pharmacy to its place 
among the indispensable assets of the 


country. 
I 


THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


At the time of adoption of the pro- 
hibition amendment, this gigantic and 
intricate pharmaceutical machine, with 
its thousands of wheels within wheels 
and its myriads of operators, was func- 
tioning perfectly, with the exception of 
certain unimportant parts which had 
developed a slight war imbalance. The 
immediate interest which manifested 
itself in relation to the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment concerned the 
question of alcohol. The satisfactory 
adjustment of this question was con- 
sidered by pharmacists to be vital be- 
cause alcohol; as such, or in combina- 
tion, enters into pharmaceutical opera- 
tions more frequently than any other 
single drug, and there is no known sub- 
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stitute for it that can be used for 
medicinal preparations. 

Any feeling of alarm that existed in 
this connection was dispelled, however, 
when the language of the amendment 
was published and it was found that it 
referred entirely to the distribution of 
liquor for beverage purposes. 

Section 1 of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution reads as 
follows: 


After one year from the ratification of 
this Article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the 
exportation thereof from the United States 
and all territories subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 


The language employed in th: 
section, it will be noted, is plain, un- 
equivocal, and .states specifically the 
intent of the amendment: namely, 
that the “manufacture, sale 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited.” 

The national prohibition act which 
provides for the enforcement of the 
prohibition amendment has its pur- 
pose stated in its long title and in the 
following language: 


An act to prohibit intoxicating bever- 
ages, and to regulate the manufacture, 
production, use, and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research 
and in the development of fuel, dye and 
other lawful industries. 


The absence of ambiguity in the 
language used in the long title of the 
Enforcement Act is quite as marked as 
it is in the amendment itself. The 
title of the Act states with the utmost 
clarity its purpose. “Yo prohibit 
intoxicating beverages . . . toin- 
sure an ample supply of alcohol and 
promote its use in scientific research 
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and in the development of fuel, dye and 
other lawful industries:” . 


PuHarMacists Errorts to HELP 


In the belief that the Enforcement 
Act meant just what its language im- 
plied, its passage through the Houses 
of Congress was accepted with equa- 
nimity, with the exception of the pro- 
vision which designated pharma- 
cists as the legal distributors of liquor, 
as such, for medicinal purposes. In 
the fear, since realized, that this dis- 
position of the liquor problem would 
exercise a demoralizing influence upon 
the practice of pharmacy, that part of 
the Act which legalized it was generally 
ypposed by pharmaceutical organiza- 
ions. Despite this opposition the 
srovision was written into the law and 
harmacists found themselves the 
legal, sole, and more or less unwilling 
~custodians of intoxicating liquor, dis- 
~vribution of which was subject to the 

regulations under the Act, which were 
subsequently promulgated with the 
approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Having failed to divert the distri- 
bution of liquor to some other lawful 
channel, it was hoped that some plan 
could be worked out whereby a limited 
number of distributing points might be 
established, sufficient in number to 
give adequate service to the sick and 
also to permit those who desired to 
avail themselves of the distribution 
privilege, under the law, to do so. Be- 
cause of the small percentage of phar- 
macists who had indicated any in- 
clination to become distributors, this 
plan seemed to promise success, but it 
was upset by the public statement of 
an ambitious revenue official, made 
soon after the prohibition enactment, 
to the effect that a large majority of 
pharmacists had qualified as distrib- 
utors by taking out “retail liquor deal- 
ers” licenses. This statement stam- 
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peded a noticeable number into like 
action with the thought of protecting 
their business interests from this new 
competition. 

An interesting fact in this connection 
is that a meeting held two days previ- 
ous to the date of the above statement 
and attended by some two hundred 
representative pharmacists revealed 
that but fourteen out of this num- 
ber had qualified as “retail liquor 
dealers.” 

It should be stated in explanation 
of the paradoxical term used above 
that, in addition to securing a permit 
and filing an adequate bond under the 
prohibition law, a pharmacist, in order 
to qualify as a dispenser of liquor or 
pure grain alcohol, as such, is required 
to procure from the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue a Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers’ license and pay an annual tax of 
twenty-five dollars. 

A second effort: to keep the number 
of liquor-distributing points within 
reasonable bounds, which was ad- 
vocated by pharmacists, proposed 
that permits to dispense intoxicating 
liquors, as such, be withheld during the 
first year’s business of a newly estab- 
lished concern. It was felt that this 
plan would discourage those who might 
be disposed to enter the practice of 
pharmacy for the sole purpose of 
capitalizing and abusing the liquor 
privilege, and that it would in no way 
interfere with the right of any qualified 
person to open a new establishment 
and render full pharmaceutical service 
to the community from the beginning. 
The plan was submitted to the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Office, which gave it 
lengthy consideration and eventually 
decided that there was nothing in the 
Enforcement Act that permitted 
discrimination between applicants for 
permits to distribute liquors and, 
since its agents were bound by 
the limitations of the law, permits 
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must be granted to all qualified appli- 
cants. 


THe H anp J PERMITS 


A third attempt to control the situa- 
tion also met with discouragement, and 
in this connection a word of explana- 
tion concerning the effectiveness of the 
several types of permits Is necessary. 
While the regulations under the Act 
provide for various classes of permits 
each having its own special significance, 
designated by a letter, only two of them 
relate to this discussion, namely, those 
which are identified by the letters H 
and J. One or the other of these two 
permits must be secured in order to 
carry on the practice of pharmacy un- 
der the prohibition act. 

The possessor of an H permit is en- 
titled to withdraw alcohol, whisky, 
brandy, gin, rum and wines for use in 
compounding pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and prescriptions, all of which, 
when ready for sale, must be sufficiently 
medicated to preclude their use for 
beverage purposes. 

The possessor of an J permit is en- 
titled -to the same privileges, plus the 
right to sell any of the above-mentioned 
substances as such, without rendering 
them unfit for beverage purposes, but 
only on prescriptions written by phy- 
sicians qualified under the Act, and for 
medicinal purposes only. 

In other words, the H permit was 
designed to provide a lawful method of 
procuring and using these pharmaceu- 
tical essentials in order that phar- 
macists might continue to function ef- 
fectively along previously established 
lines. ‘The { permit differs only in that 
it adds the further privilege of dispens- 
ing unmedicated intoxicating. liquors 
for medicinal purposes to holders of 
properly executed orders issued by 
qualified physicians. 

Having in mind the frailty of human 
nature and believing that prevention is 
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better than cure, the third move by 

pharmacists to limit the number of 

liquor-distributing points involved an 

effort to encourage a general applica- 

tion for H permits. It was assumed, 

no doubt safely, that a sufficiently < 
large number to meet legitimate de- 
mands for medicinal liquors would 
apply for I permits. 

‘This plan also fell flat, for the reason 
that minor officials in the prohibition 
department suddenly developed an 
obsession for placing their personal in- 
terpretations upon the meaning of pro- 
hibition regulations. Their interpreta- 
tions were by no means uniform, and 
this lack of team work in their mental 
processes brought about a state of con 
siderable confusion. . Some officials at 
tributed full effectiveness to H permit 
others limited them to the withdrawa 
of alcohol only, and those functioning 
In one sovereign state during one year 
required. all retail pharmacists who de= 
sired to carry on practice to take out J . 
permits, automatically creating, willy 
nilly, a hundred per cent quota oi 
potential distributors of liquor in that 
state. ) 

Under these involved conditions 
there was only one alternative in sight 
for those who desired to avoid any in- 
terruption in their legitimate practice, 
and that consisted in accepting an I 
permit. Service to the sick is impera- 
tive and cannot be delayed pending the 
outcome of experimental procedure, and 
for this reason the alternative in the 
case In the shape of J permits was gen- | 
erally accepted. | 

| 









It should be understood that a phar- 
macist operating under an J permit is a 
free agent so far as the distribution of 
liquor is concerned. He may qualify 
as a distributor by paying an annual 
tax of twenty-five dollars and securing 
the necessary license, or he may refuse | 
to become a distributor and simply 
operate as under the H permit. Under 
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the latter permit he is not entitled to 
qualify as a retail liquor dealer. 


Forciune I Permits CREATED 
LIQUOR OUTLETS 


Contemplating this situation from the 
standpoint of strict prohibition enforce- 
ment, and that is the only standpoint 
tenable for the law-abiding American 
citizen, it would appear in the above 
connection that a clearer interpretation 
of the regulations would have had 
the effect of reducing the number 
of liquor distributors, actual and po- 
tential, materially. While it does not 
follow that every I permittee will 
necessarily become a distributor of 
yquor, there can be no controversy con- 
arning the inability of the H permittee 
o qualify as such under his permit. 
he greater the number, therefore, 
perating under the H permit, the 
less the temptation. As the tempta- 
tion is removed, the dangers of abuse 
diminish and the task of effective 
prohibition enforcement becomes more 
simplified. 











is no authority for limiting a qual- 
ified applicant to one or the other 
permit, it does seem unfortunate that 
those who essayed to establish such 
an interpretation of the regulations 
failed to grasp the principle laid down 
in Section 3, Title 2, of the Act as 
follows: 


All provisions of this Act shall be liber- 
ally construed to the end that the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage may be 

| prevented. 


It may, or may not, be a significant 
fact that the state referred to above, 
f im which for a time all pharmacists were 
} required to accept I permits, acquired 

some six hundred new so-called’ drug 

stores during a period in which 10 per 
/—~cent of that number would have repre- 
‘ “snted a normal increase, 


i 
} 


Er raban ia 


While it is understood that there 
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“ MUSHROOM” ENTERPRISES 


A convenient loophole through 
which undesirable persons may wriggle 
their way and secure at least a foothold 
upon the pharmaceutical ladder is 
provided in most states through lack 
of a law restricting drug store owner- 
ship to qualified pharmacists. Prac- 
tically all of the states permit any 
person to own a drug store who has the 
ambition, and the price to acquire it. 
If lacking in the necessary legal quali- 
fications to conduct it as such, some 
one who is qualified can usually be 
found who is willing to be influenced, 
for a‘price, to conduct it according to 
the predilections of the owner. 

Unceasing effort has been put forth 


-by pharmaceutical agencies since the 


advent of prohibition to discourage 
admission to the practice of those 
who profess honorable motives, but 
whose mercenary impulses are but 
poorly cloaked by the mantle of 
pharmacy which they audaciously 
assume. 

The tendency of pseudo-pharma- 
ceutical ventures to multiply, which 
was engendered by prohibition and 
does not appear to be controllable 
under its enforcement, is reflected in 
both retail and wholesale practice. In 
the hopé of controlling liquor distri- 
bution in the wholesale drug field, a 
ruling was promulgated by the pro- 
hibition office which restricted sales of 
liquor at wholesale of 10 per cent of the 
total volume of business. This plan 
at first glance appeared to provide the 
desired control and was readily agreed 
to by the long established wholesale 
drug houses. As a deterrent to new 
enterprises, however, it failed, because 
it did not inspire the slightest feeling 
of dismay in the breasts of ambitious 
newcomers, and the increase in num- 
ber of self-styled wholesale drug con- 
cerns throughout the country is as 
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amazing as it is unwarranted by the 
economic needs, 

' The ruling concerning the ratio of 
liquor sales to drug sales in a way 
assumed the form of a boomerang 
against the old line houses. The latter 
have built upon a foundation of serv- 
ice, quality, prestige, and they follow 
the recognized rules of legitimate 
merchandising In their business prac- 
tice. . Many of the new enterprises are 
conducted along lines which ignore alli 
economic law and violate every rule 
of intelligent merchandising, in their 
efforts to secure a worth-while volume 
of general sales upon which to build a 
business in liquor. 

The alluring prospect of fantastic 
profits upon sales of the latter more 
than compensate them for the price 
sacrifices made upon other commodi- 
ties for the purpose of encouraging an 
outlet for established lines of merchan- 
dise. The existence of many of these 
“mushroom” enterprises both in the 
wholesale and retail drug field is often 
ephemeral, but the injury inflicted up- 
on the calling which they prostituted 
lives long after them and serves as an 
uncomfortable thorn in the side of the 
legitimate practitioner. 


ENFORCEMENT BY REGULATION 


One who has closely observed the 
administration of the prohibition en- 
forcement law until recently has 
difficulty in avoiding the conclusion 
that some of the thought and energy 
which has been directed toward regu- 
lating the authorized dealer in alcohol, 
liquors and wines who respects the law 
might have been more profitably 
utilized in apprehending and prosecut- 
ing the unauthorized dealers, who look 
upon the law as being a joke and its 
administration a farce. 

To be sure, it is necessary to estab: 
lish a system of control of the substances 
proscribed under the prohibition act in 
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order that proper supervision may be 
maintained’ over production, with- 
drawal, use and distribution. That 
obvious requirement, however, would 
seem to be susceptible of being handled 
in a business-like way, devoid of in- 
tricate and contradictory rules and reg- 
ulations, and in a manner quite free of 
implied suspicion of the designs and 
deeds of those who involuntarily be- 
came the objects of regulation without 
departing from the routine of their 
lawful and essential occupations. 

Admittedly there are those who may. 
abuse the legal privileges which are 
theirs under the prohibition act, just as 
they may incur infractions of other 
laws; but, may not one have confidenc 
in the effectiveness of the laws the 
selves to provide punishment of th 
culprits as is contemplated under th 
American system of jurisprudence? 
Why, then, make particeps criminis of 
fifty thousand pharmacists and penal- 
ize them with restrictive regulations, 
when but a small percentage of this 
number—probably “the lower five” 
—falls from grace. It will not make 
the other forty-nine thousand odd feel 
any the more kindly toward prohibition 
enforcement, nor will it deter for a 
moment the mind imbued with crim- 
inal intent. 










Provisions IN Law not UTILIZED 


As an illustration of the lost motion 
resulting from the application of the 
system of law enforcement by regula- 
tion, the experience with Essence 
Jamaica Ginger may be cited. It was 
charged that large quantities of this 
century-old household remedy were 
being sold by certain unscrupulous per- | 
sons to others equally unscrupulous, os- 
tensibly for use for beverage purposes. 
The Act provides that “any person who 
shall knowingly sell any of the articles 
mentioned in paragraph b for use for, 
beverage purposes (which includes: 
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Essence Jamaica Ginger) shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in Section 
29 of this title.” (Section 4, Title 2.) 

Whether this apparently adequate 
provision in the law was considered 


ineffective, or too troublesome to apply ` 


to the sporadic violators is not evident, 
but the idea of controlling similar in- 
fractions at one stroke was evolved in 
the prohibition office and made effec- 
tive by the declaration that Essence 
Jamaica Ginger was “fit for beverage 
purposes,” and as such it automatically 
fell under the ban of sale along with 
whisky, brandy, etc. 

Instead, therefore, of utilizing the 
provisions in the law to punish the com- 
‘paratively small number of offenders 
whose greed ran away with their better 
udgment, the remainder of the fifty 
thousand practitioners were penalized 
y peremptory orders to cease forth- 
with the sale of this household remedy 
to their hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent patrons, to most of whom the prod- 
uct in question had no other signifi- 
cance than that of being a valuable 
domestic emergency remedy. 









ANNOYANCE WITHOUT COMPENSATING 
BENEFITS 


Since a pharmacist may himself com- 
pound under the prohibition law any of 
the products which he dispenses, it 

- becomes difficult to comprehend that 
anyone inclined toward moral strabis- 
mus will be moved to obey a regulation 
when he has plainly shown his con- 
tempt for the law under which the reg- 
ulation is issued. If, therefore, he 
should fail to obey the regulation just 
as he disregarded the law, he must be 
sought out and prosecuted under the 
law and the circle is complete, since 
that brings us to the point from which 
we started,—namely, the provision for 
his prosecution in the law itself. 

If the law after all is the thing, it 
does not seem to be the part of wisdom 
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and certainly is not helpful to the cause 
of prohibition to use the latter as an 
instrument by which thousands of 
potentially good citizens are enmeshed 
in a maze of regulatory red tape, re- 
striction of action, and which permits 
their harassment with trivial technical- 
ities and irksome rules which test their 
patience if not their confidence to the 
utmost degree. It is probably a safe 
guess that many substantial but dis- 
gruntled citizens, who have lent their 
support to organizations antagonistic 
to the cause of prohibition, have done 
so in protest against the prevailing 
methods of enforcement rather than in 
opposition to the principle involved. 


IRKSOME RED TAPE 


The network of regulations which 
has been woven about the legitimate 
dealer in spirituous products is as in- 
tricate and incomprehensible as it ap- 
pears to be ineffective, in so far as pro- 
hibiting the illicit traffic in intoxicating 
liquor is. concerned. 

A sixty-four page set of-regulations 
supplemented a flood of Treasury 
decisions, amended regulations, rul- 
ings, pro. mimeographs, pro. circulars, 
etc., followed in turn by an incessant 
stream of qualifying communications 
carrying revisions, interpretations, re- 
strictions and cancellations of orders 
which were promulgated without being 
fully digested, all of them subject to 
varied, autocratic, and sometimes 
vicious interpretations by the multi- 
tude of agents “clothed with brief 
authority” to enforce the prohibition 
act, has served to keep the pharma- 
ceutical mind in a state of feverish 
activity, if not anxiety, for several 
years past. 

Other added activities are involved 
in complying with sundry requirements 
such as filing bonds guaranteeing the 
Government against loss of additional 
tax collectible upon any alcohol or liq- 
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uor that might perchance be diverted 
to beverage use; submitting formulas 
of own-make preparations containing 
alcohol; applying for permits; applying 
for withdrawals; making affidavits, 
then more affidavits; segregating into 
designated classes the various prep- 
arations manufactured which contain 
alcohol; keeping detailed records of 
alcohol consumed in these operations 
and filing monthly reports of with- 
drawals and disposition of alcohol and 
liquors with inventory of stocks on 
hand. 


DETRIMENTAL RESULTS 


The necessity for a detailed anal- 
ysis of pharmaceutical operations in- 
volved in the use of alcohol which is 
required in the monthly reports re- 
ferred to has had a most detrimental 
influence upon the continued develop- 
ment of pharmaceutical practice. As 
stated before, alcohol enters into 
pharmaceutical operations at every 
turn. In prescription practice it 
must be available immediately for the 
thousand and one purposes to which it 
only is adapted. It enters into the 
compounding of hundreds of official 
preparations that must be kept on 
hand constantly in order that needed 
remedies for the relief of the sick and 
suffering may be furnished promptly. 
To keep only an accurate record of the 
number of times alcohol is used during 
a day in a busy prescription pharmacy 
would in itself be an uncertain task, 
and to attempt in addition to segregate 
its varied uses into classes does not 
promise accurate results. 

Forced by the many other details 
which have been added to their daily 
task to seek relief from some quarter, 
many pharmacists to avoid a certain 
amount of record-keeping buy the 
products which they are equipped to 
make, and others in sheer disgust and 
following the line of least resistance 
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have laid aside altogether their pro- 
fessional prerogative and are confining 
their activities mainly to liquor dis- 
tribution, interspersed with intensive 
merchandising along department store 
lines. 


SUGGESTED ELIMINATION oF TEDIOUS 
REPORTS 


Tabulating a monthly report of liq- 
uor distribution, compared to keeping 
a record and furnishing a report of 
alcohol used in preparing medicines 
for the sick, is simplicity itself. Liq- 
uor may only be dispensed in original 
bottles and the number of bottles on 
hand at the end of the month sub- 
tracted from the number on hand at the 
beginning, and acquired during the 
month, quickly reveals the number 
sold. Inasmuch as the use of alcohol 
in certain quantities by pharmacists 
for preparing medicines is a century- 
old prerogative, it does seem that a 
method might be devised under the 
prohibition act for its continued use in 
similar quantities for the same purpose 
which would reduce the alcohol reports 
of the prescription pharmacist to the 
simple proportions of those rendered 
by the liquor distributor at least. 

A short step in this direction would 
be made by requiring reports at in- 
tervals of three months in conformity 
with the present system of figuring 
withdrawals on a quarterly basis. The 
involved detail of segregating the con- 
sumption of alcohol into numerous 
classes might also be simplified by re- 
ducing the number of classes. The 
object to be attained by the present 
plan of classification is to permit 
balancing the quantity of alcohol 
withdrawn with the purpose to which 
it is applied and thereby prevent 
illicit diversion. It is not conceivable, 
however, that anyone who did divert 
his supplies would state the dereliction 
in his report. Therefore this feature 
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seems to lose its utility except as a 
device to invite technical violations 
for statistical use. 


ÀLCOHOL MORE RESTRICLED 
THAN LIQUOR 


There is nothing in the prohibition 

law that indicates any desire to abolish 
the legitimate practice of pharmacy. 
On the contrary, it states specifically 
that alcohol is to be made available in 
ample quantity to encourage lawful 
industry and scientific research. The 
practice of pharmacy being both a 
lawful industry and an instrument for 
scientific research, it would seem a 
work of supererogation to interfere 
vith the acknowledged need for al- 
shol, or to hamper its legitimate use 
vith irksome and meticulous rules and 
egulations. 
If the cause of prohibition is safe, 
and it probably is, under the offer of 
the prohibition office to permit with- 
drawal of twelve hundred thousand 
quarts of whisky annually by physi- 
cians for use in emergencies, waiving 
records and reports, it certainly would 
not seem to be jeopardized by conced- 
ing to pharmacists the obvious right to 
withdraw and use alcohol in pre-prohi- 
bition quantities, subject to reasonable 
and workable rules and regulations. 

If the obsession which dominates 
some minds that the successful out- 
come of prohibition enforcement is 
premised upon a reduction in with- 
drawals of aleohol can be removed, and 
attention concentrated upon the mur- 
derous illicit traffic in whisky, the cause 
of prohibition will be advanced and 
the practice of pharmacy saved. 









VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE OF 
PHARMACISTS. 


The plea of pharmacy is only for free- 
dom to exercise its prerogatives, and in 
defense of its right to live. The con- 
sistent attitude of established pharma- 
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ceutical interests toward prohibition 
enforcement has been one of helpful- 
ness. The enormity of the task in- 
volved in effectual enforcement ap- 
pealed strongly to pharmacists because 
they knew better than any outside of 
the practice the many ramifications of 
the channel through which alcoholic 
medicinal products must pass on their 
way to the legitimate consumer. 

They knew the weak points in the 
plan of distribution and they knew the 
strong points which would be subject 
to attack by those disposed to break 
down the plan. They knew the legit- 
imate need for alcohol in the past and 
they knew that the need would con- 
tinue to exist. They offered this and 
other information unreservedly, both 
as good citizens and for the purpose of 
safeguarding their lawful occupation 
against demoralization and destruction. 
They have not lost hope in spite of 
their many trials and they still feel 
confident that the principle of prohibi- 
tion and the practice of pharmacy can 
both live and flourish under the same 
flag. 


Ways AND MEANS or ENFORCEMENT 


To achieve this purpose they believe 


(1) That prohibition enforcement 
should be conducted along lines 
conforming to the dignity and im- 
portance of the government which 
launched it. 

(2) That the codperation of all 
good citizens should be encouraged, 
not antagonized. 

(3) That unwarranted assumption 
of prerogatives by subordinates in 
the enforcement division should 
peremptorily cease. 

(4) That swashbuckling methods 
of enforcement by agents with dime. 
novel soubriquets should be abolished. 

(5) That inquisitorial methods 
have no place in the American system 
of government. 
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(6) That the prohibition enact- achievement of this end they pledge 
ment has not changed the principle their best effort. 


that a man is considered innocent un- In closing this more or less super- 
til proven guilty by due process of ficial glimpse of American pharmacy ' 
law. and its troubles under prohibition, 


(7) That the work of prohibition reference should be made to the fact 
enforcement would be. facilitated by that the Commissioner of Internal 
inclusion in its forces of men of expert Revenue within the year has taken 
pharmaceutical training, endorsed by cognizance of the plight of those con- 
their state pharmaceutical associa- cerned and has suggested an Alcohol 
tions. Advisory Committee representing the 

(8) In the coöperation of all good various pharmaceutical interests whose 
citizens for the preservation of coöperation he invites for the purpose 
American institutions, and to the of mitigating the present difficulties. 

i 


A National Policy for Enforcement of Prohibition 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Harvard 


ROHIBITION was written into 

the Constitution with as much 
deliberation as attended the enact- 
ment of any amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is sheer caricature to 
convey the impression, as do writers 
like Mr. Fabian Franklin, that the 
Eighteenth Amendment came like a 
thief in the night, and as a result of 
the machinations of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Prohibition was the cul- 
mination of fifty years of contmuous 
ffort; nor did the movement lack 
alert, persistent and powerful opposi- 
tion. If the process by which this 
Amendment came into the Constitu- 
tion is open to question, one hardly 
dare contemplate the moral justifica- 
tion of some of the other amendments, 
or of the Constitution itself. Whether 
we like it or not, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is/ 









THREE COURSES OF ACTION 


With that as a starting point, there 
are three courses of action open to us: 
(1) repeal; (2) nullification; (8) en 
forcement. 

(1) Repeal—I did not favor the 
adoption of the Amendment because 
I felt it was a proper subject for state 
duties, except in so far as federal action 
was necessary to complement, and 
thereby render effective, the enforcing 
powers of states which had adopted 
the prohibition policy. But the 
Eighteenth Amendment made prohi- 
bition the law of the nation. A great 
people should’ not deal with a deliber- 
ately adopted social policy like a fickle 
child throwing away a new toy. We 
ought to give the experiment a fair 
trial, for a reasonable length of time. 
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Law School 


If then the demonstrated evil out- 
weighs the good and falsifes the ex- 
pectations upon which it was based, 
it will be time deliberately to reverse 
the policy by the same process of 
amendment by which it was passed. 

(2) Nullification—But the oppo- 
nents of the Eighteenth Amendment 
recognize that the sentiment of the 
country at large makes all talk of re- 
peal, at present, futile. So, a diversi- 
fied school of vehement feeling, with 
its gamut running from Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler to the N. Y. World, 
suggests in effect, if not in words (with 
a rare, academic reference by President 
Butler to law-enforcement), that the 
Amendment be disregarded, just as the 
Reconstruction Amendments have 
been disregarded in the case of the 
negro. How many provisions of the 
Constitution can be flouted with im- 
punity, without undue stress and 
strain on popular confidence in the 
Constitution, upon which the present 
social structure finally rests? There 
are millions of Americans who do not 
feel that the opportunity to drink 
intoxicating liquors is one of the im- 
mutable Rights of Man. Their con- 
viction made possible the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

It is dangerous to identify one’s 
personal preference with the limits of 
liberty or the sovereignty of conscience. 
If some—particularly the rich and 
educated and powerful—give effect to 
the feeling that prohibition is an in- 
vasion of their “personal rights,” 
others will give effect to the feeling 
that other laws are an infringement of 
ther “rights.” I know that some 
opponents of the Eighteenth Amend- 
193 $ 
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ment, like the N. Y. World, are also 
vigorous opponents of the Fascist 
philosophy of the law of force. But a 
policy, in effect, of systematic nullifica- 
tion of law on the part of some, as to 
interests that affect them, is bound to 
produce an increasing disregard for law 
by masses of men, in other matters 
touching their special interests. Se- 
lective law-obedience makes for an 
atmosphere in which we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to solve our pressing prob- 
lems. 

(3) Enforcement—-The only way 
out, then, is honest and effective en- 
forcement. And the real problem, I 
believe, is the effective method of en- 
forcing the Eighteenth Amendment in 
view of the federal character of our 
nation. Here, as elsewhere, the solu- 
tion must be looked for in the proper 
distribution of duties between the 
states and the federal Government. 
Double enforcement of prohibition by 
states and nation is unfair and waste- 
ful. Centralized nation-wide enforce- 
ment is impossible of achievement. 
It will either break or corrupt the 
federal machinery that attempts it, or 
do both. The answer is to be found 
in the respective capacities and inter- 
ests of states and nation. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment itself furnishes the 
clue to the only effective mode for its 
enforcement. 


FEDERAL AND STATE JURISDICTION 


By that Amendment prohibition be- 
came the law of the land. The Vol- 
stead Act prescribed for the nation 
what liquor should be deemed in- 
toxicating. But the people, when 
adopting the Amendment, recognized 
fully that the law could not be en- 
forced without the coöperation of the 
states with the nation. Hence it 
provided in Section 2 that “The Con- 
gress and the several states shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this ar- 
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ticle by appropriate legislation.” 
The intention, clearly, was that each 
government should perform that part 
of the task for which it was peculiarly 
fitted. This means that the federal 
effort should concentrate on performing 
the essentially federal function of ex- 
cluding smuggling of liquor from 
abroad and dealing with its interstate 
traffic, leaving to the ‘states all intra- 
state violations of law. 

The protection of the United States 
against illegal importations from for- 
eign countries, as well as the protection 
of each state from the illegal introduc- 
tion into it of liquor from another 
state, requires centralized national 
action, and the employment of larg 
federal powers. To perform ad 
quately this part of the task require 
all the resources which Congress makes 
available for enforcement of. this law 
To this part of the whole task of en- 
forcement the: federal Government 
should, therefore, devote its entire 
energies. . 

The burden of dealing with intra- 
state conduct belongs to the states. 
To protect the people of a state against 
illegal sale within it of liquor il- 
legally manufactured within it is a 
task for which the state governments 
are peculiarly fitted; and which they 
should perform. This part of the 
task involves diversified governmental 
action and adaptation to the widely 
varying conditions in the habits and 
sentiments of the people of the 
several states. It is a task for 
which the federal Government is not 
fitted. 










A Nationat Poricy 


The scheme of enforcement here 
outlined gives us a national policy, 
with national administration confined 
to the situations dependent upon fed- 
eral control, and decentralized adminis- 
tration by the states within their 
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traditional field. This is a distribution 
of responsibility which the states and 
nation, respectively, can discharge; 
this is distribution of authority which 
duly respects differences in sentiment 


in the various states; this is a distri- 
bution of authority which the Eight- 
eenth Amendment itself contemplated 
and by which alone it can be vindi- 
cated. 


The Police Officer’s Difficulties in Pane 


Liquor 


Laws | 


By Mayor Lynn G. ADAMS 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania State Police 


ATIONAL prohibition began in 
1919 when the Government re- 
stricted the sale of intoxicants as a 
war measure. This restriction was not 
removed. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment became a part of the Constitu- 
tion, and the Volstead Act a federal 
law in 1919, effective January 16, 1920. 
Statistics from the police records of all 
first-, second- and third-class cities in 
the state of Pennsylvania show a de- 
crease in crime and arrests in all cases 
from 40 to 60 per cent when comparing 
1919, 1920 and 1921 with 1916; and a 
corresponding decrease in the number 
of arrests for drunkenness—notwith- 
standing the fact that during 1919 
about four million young men were 
turned back into civil life from our 
army, and an ever-increasing popula- 
tion. According to this same source 
of information, 1920 and 1921 marked 
the lowest ebb in. both arrests for 
all crimes and also for those classified 
as “‘drunkenness.” Nineteen-twenty- 
two showed a marked increase in total 
arrests over 1921, 1920 and 1919. The 
trend has been steadily upward since 
1921. 


EFFECT oF LENIENT Court SENTENCES 


When the Eighteenth Amendment 
became a part of the Constitution and 
the Volstead Act became a law, with a 
federal agency provided for its enforce- 
ment, most of the people of the United 
States believed that it would be a 
serious thing to violate the law. All 
had a wholesome respect for the power 
of the federal Government. Had 
they not heard wonderful tales of 
battles between revenue officers and 
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“moonshiners” in the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee? Had they 
not witnessed the swift, certain and 
severe punishment meted out to 
counterfeiters and post-office robbers? 
For a time the inhibitive effect of 
former impressions brought about a 
marked obedience to the law. Then 
followed the arrest and conviction of 
violators, and the courts passed sen- 
tence.. These sentences amounted to 
small fines. The eyes of every person 
not favorable to the enforcement o 
law were focused upon the action of 
the courts. It did not take this part 
of the population long to discover that 
the fines amounted merely to small 
items of overhead expense in a very 
profitable busmess. ‘The press of the 
country began to print humorous 
stories of the bootlegger and private 
hooch-maker. The stage and screen 
were not slow to seize upon law viola- 
tion as a source of humor, and Vol- 
stead Law violation became a mild 
adventure furnishing a thrill for, in 
other respects, good citizens. It be- 
came a matter of pride for wealthy and 
eminent citizens to be able to provide, 
as a matter of hospitality, liquor for- 
bidden by the law; and competition 
in this respect became so great that all 
kinds of subterfuges were practiced in 
order to obtain a supply. As prices 
went skyward, persons holding liquor 
from pre-war possession realized 
tremendous profits by its sale. As | 
this supply did not equal the demand, 

fake drug companies were formed to 

get permits for the withdrawal of liq- 

uor from bonded warehouses. Un- 

fortunately for the honor of the fed- 
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eral Government, the enforcement 
agency became a political plum-tree. 
Permits for the withdrawal of liquor 
from bonded warehouses were issued 
to persons not entitled to them; and 
thus grew up the fake drug companies 
which evaded the law. These eva- 
sions were nation-wide, and built up 
a bootlegging industry in nearly every 
town in the country. Then came 
more stringent requirements for the 
withdrawal of liquor on permits, on the 
part of the federal Government, with 
the result that the already tremendous 
business was forced to resort to smug- 
_ gling, synthetic manufacture, the rob- 
bery of warehouses, counterfeiting of 
ermits, and wholesale bribery, in 
rder to supply the demand. 
‘In Pennsylvania, today, most of the 
iquor for sale by bootleggers is moon- 
shine and of synthetic manufacture. 
Very little is smuggled, and that which 
is smuggled is variably adulterated 
with water, alcohol and dyes, increas- 
ing its quantity four times. 









TYPICAL ACTION OF GRAND JURY 


It is the general belief on the part 
of the publie these days that enforce- 
ment is a mere matter of police power. 
This would be true if the police had 
arbitrary powers and could dispose of 
each case summarily. 

In Schuylkill County, recently, fifty 
odd liquor violation cases were sub- 
mitted to the grand jurors. The evi- 
dence in all of them was so nearly alike 
that to describe one practically de- 
scribes all of them. Two state police- 
men had entered a saloon and pur- 
chased liquor. ‘These were followed 
by two others. In each case samples 
were carried away and analyzed by 
competent chemists. The liquor 
proved to be of alcoholic content 
greater than that permitted by the 
law. Information was made before 
a justice of the peace and a warrant 
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issued for the arrest of the persons 
making the sale. The state police 
served the warrant m the saloon and 
at that time seized a quantity of liquor 
and beer. Later a bill of indictment 
was drawn and presented by the 
district attorney to the Grand Jury. 
The Grand Jury summoned the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, and after 
hearmg the testimony took a vote, 
which stood eight for indictment 
and twelve against indictment. The 
Grand Jury ignored the bill, and all 
the others met the same fate. 

In many counties the state police, 
with the same kind of evidence, have 
secured indictments by the Grand 
Jury, only to fail when the case was 
tried before a petit jury where the 
agreement must be unanimous. 

It may be that in some cases jurors 
were corrupted, and, speaking from 
personal observation extending over 
eighteen years of experience, the writer 
is certain that this’ occurs all too fre- 


‘quently. Assuming, however, for the 


sake of argument, that they are not 
corrupted, we must still keep in mind 
the fact that the probabilities are that, 
where 25 per cent or more of a given 
population 1s opposed to the enforce- 
ment of a law, a corresponding pro- 
portion is going to find its way into the 
grand and petit juries. 


Court Ruutincs HAMPER POLICE 


In.one county of the state the court 
makes it a rule to give light sentences 
(this judge is openly opposed to the 
Eighteenth Amendment as a law) to 
liquor law violators, thus making it 
doubly difficult for the police, because 
no one in this county is inhibited from 
violating the law. 

In other counties the courts have 
raised almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles m the form of legal technicali- 
ties. As an instance of this the follow- 
ing is an example: 
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_ The court ruled that an automobile 
may not be searched without a search 
warrant. Should the police seize a 
quantity of liquor found in an auto- 
mobile which has been detained for a 
violation of the automobile Jaws, the 
liquor so obtained may not be used as 
evidence in a charge of illegal posses- 
sion and transportation, as it was 
not obtained legally, and, consequently, 
the court will order the indictment 
quashed and the liquor restored to the 
owner. 

Not long ago, the state police had 
information that a large quantity of 
liquor was being transported illegally 
by a certain man on a certain night. 
The police had knowledge of this man’s 
operations for a long time, but up un- 
til this time never had they been able 
to learn of his operations in time to 
head him off and arrest him while in 
the perpetration of the act. This 
seemed like a good opportunity, so 
they hurried to a magistrate to secure 
a search warrant giving authority to 
search the automobile with which the 
law was being violated. They then 
found that a search warrant would not 
be issued until the offense actually had 
been committed in the county in which 
the magistrate had jurisdiction—in 
other words, until the automobile 
loaded with liquor was actually within 
the jurisdiction of the county and 
speeding toward its destination. In 
this case the state police took the 
magistrate out on the highway and had 
him sign and seal the information and 
warrant the mstant the automobile 
entered the county. This, however, 
is not always possible and makes the 
apprehension of persons transporting 
liquor very difficult. 

As another instance, a state police- 
man, while making an arrest for an- 
other offense, came upon a still in 
operation. He seized the still and 
Jodged additional charges against the 


. owner. 
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The court ruled that the 
officer had no legal right to seize the 
still; that he, had obtained the knowl- 
edge on which he based his informa- . 
tion illegally and, therefore, ‘ordered 
the still returned to the owner and the 
case dismissed. 

Ten years ago, not a court in the 
state of Pennsylvania would have 
required a chemical analysis to de- 
termine whether whisky contained 
alcohol. It was sufficient then to tes- 
tify that the witness had drunk whis- 
ky before, that he knew whisky by 
taste and smell, and that he asked for 
whisky and received and paid for it, 
to prove an illegal sale. Today, in 
some counties, it requires the testi 
mony of a qualified chemist that h 
has made an analysis and that th 
analysis shows the same to be whisky 
of a certain alcoholic percentage by 
volume. 

To secure a warrant for violations of 
the liquor laws, in certain counties of 
Pennsylvania, the following rules must 
be complied with: 

An affidavit that the law has been 
violated—namely, that the person 
named in the complaint has manu- 
factured, sold, or transported liquor, 
containing alcohol of more than one 
half of one per cent by volume, for’ 
beverage purposes. To make such an 
affidavit the affiant must have “per- 
sonal knowledge”; and to satisfy the 
law “personal knowledge” must be of 
the alcoholic content of the liquor. 
Strictly, this is an impossible thing, 
unless some of the liquor has fallen 
into the hands of the police and has 
been analyzed. 

The same kind of affidavit is neces- 
sary in order to secure a search war- 
rant. Under the law a search war- 
rant may not be issued for a private | 
dwelling, unless it can be proven that 
sales have been made therem. As a 
result of this condition, carloads of 
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medicated alcohol are being sold in the 
mining districts of the state of Penn- 
sylvania to persons, who take it to 

- their homes and re-distill it for personal 
use. So long as the sale of medicated 
alcohol is permitted, there is no way 
that the police can prevent it. 

Two of the most important Acts 
necessary for the enforcement of the 
liquor law in Pennsylvania were de- 
feated im the Legislature. One was 
for the licensmg and regulating of 

stills; the other, for the licensing and 
regulating of breweries producing 
cereal beverages. Under the present. 
ruling of some of the courts, there is 
no way that police can enter a brewery 
nless it can be proved that the said 
rewery manufactures and sells bev- 
rages containing more than one half 
f one per cent alcohol by volume. 
Phe Prohibition Bill passed by the 
1923 Legislature makes it legal for 
brewers to manufacture and have in 
their vats beer that contains a high 
percentage of alcohol during the proc- 
ess of manufacture of legal cereal 
beverages: The brewers claim it is 
necessary to make real beer and de- 
alcoholize it m order to make what is 
known as “near beer.” This condition 
makes it*almost impossible for the 
police to prevent the clandestine ship- 
ments of real beer disguised as “near 
beer” by dishonest brewers. 










DANGERS IN COLLECTING EVIDENCE 
AGAINST VIOLATORS 


The public at large cannot appreciate 
the difficulties and dangers encount- 
ered by an officer collecting evidence 
against liquor law violators. The 
violators as a rule are careful about 
their sales; one must be known to 
them or properly introduced before 
they will take a chance.’ 

Not long ago one of our men suc- 
ceeded in buying a pint of moonshine 
and was about to leave when some- 
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thing aroused the suspicion of the 
bartender. The latter immediately 
called the local policeman, who placed 
our officer under arrest, and in han- 
dling him roughly broke the bottle con- 
taining the liquor to be used as evi- 
dence. The local officer then placed 
the state policeman in jail charging 
him with bemg drunk and disorderly. 
Next morning the burgess fined him 
$10. The evidence was all against . 
him. We have police knowledge that 
both the burgess and the local police 
are financially interested in the bar 
where the liquor was bought—but 
there is a vast difference between 
“police knowledge” and evidence ac- 
ceptable to the court. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the deliberate poisoning 
of a police officer who drinks that he 
may obtain evidence, should his iden- 
tity become known. To obtain evi- 
dence, it is necessary to drink. To 
drink good liquor would not be a 
punishment for many, but the terrible 
stuff that is sold under present condi- 
tions makes the drinking thereof slow 
suicide. - 

After the evidence is obtained, the 
officer must appear in court, where he 
is subjected to verbal abuse and insult | 
in the form of cross-examination and 
in the address to the jury by the de- 
fendant’s attorney. If the jurors 
happen to be—as they very often are 
—people who are opposed to prohibi- 
tion, the verdict is found in favor of the 
defendant and the costs placed on the 
officer. 

When an officer becomes efficient 
and brings about the arrest of vio- 
lators in any community, the boot- 
leggers and their customers immedi- 
ately begin to circulate tales about 
him of graft and other propaganda 
which tend to undermine the con- 
fidence of honest people in the m- 
tegrity of the police officer, and as a 
result the police officer, who is under- 
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‘ paid at the best, often resigns in dis- 
gust, while occasionally one proceeds 
on the theory that as he has the 
“name” he may as well have the 
cs 4 game.” 

All that has been written. before and 
many things which the length of this 
article will not permit lead me to the 
conclusion that perfect police work of 
itself can never bring about satisfactory 
results until it is backed up by judges 
who will support the Constitution and 
honestly do their part by imposing 
adequate sentences, district attorneys 
who are aggressively anxious to get 
results, and jury commissioners who 
will accept only such names for the 
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jury wheel as are borne by honest and 
reputable citizens. 

In the state of Pennsylvania very 
little has been done by local police . 
departments in the form of an honest 
attempt to enforce the law; conse- 
quently, we must have mayors, bur- 
gesses and councilmen who will not only 
encourage the police of their cities and 
boroughs to do their part but will 
aggressively demand it. 

Personally, I believe that the power 
called Public Sentiment, which brought 
about the amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the enactment of the pro- 
hibition laws, can and will eventually 
see to it that these things are done. 


The Human Element in Prohibition Enforcement 


By T. Henry WALNUT 


Chairman Workmen’s Compensation Board of Pennsylvania; formerly 
Special Assistant, U. S. Attorney 


HIS contribution will not venture 
to settle the question of prohibition 
or no prohibition, nor even to offer a 
solution of some of the minor questions 
that have arisen incidental to the main 
one. It will undertake to be a plain 
narrative of experiences as a Federal 
Prosecuting Attorney in the city of 
Philadelphia which, when the “dry” 
edict was issued, was as black as your 
hat on the Anti-Saloon League map and 
projected its black shadow across the 
tire state. Perhaps the map of the 
iquor Dealers’ Association represented 
in white—that I do not know, but 
ennsylvania, however, was legislative- 
ly wet without even the qualification of 
local option, and the liquor men at all 
critical moments rode down the opposi- 
tion. ‘ They were never stronger than 
in 1917, and they felt that there was 
something unfair in the left-handed 
way that Washington unhorsed them 
without giving them a chance to fight. 
The politics of it, though of no 
concern in this article, is of interest as 
background to our local experience. 








War Liquor Laws ENFORCED 


Just what relation the war had to 
national prohibition is a matter of 
opinion, but, from a Federal Attorney’s 
point of view, the enormous volume of 
new business for his office created by the 
‘first, was perpetuated by the second, 
under conditions so changed, however, 
as to be remarkable. 

During the war Congress gambled 
recklessly with legislation, and de- 
livered extraordinary powers into the 
hands of executives. District Attor- 
neys were flooded with new acts, new 
executive orders and proclamations. 
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The sheer job of reading them all 
was almost overwhelming. The people 
were required to do this and to refrain 
from doing that, in endless procession, 
and back of everything required of 
them was the Department of Justice 
and the penalties of the law. 

The power of the Department in 
those days was immense. It seemed 
as though we had but to crook a 
finger and men went to jail and stayed 
there until we directed their release. 
Whatever we did was right provided it 
was rough and vindictive. 

To the District Attorney’s office it 
seemed as though the populace had 
banded itself together into one vast 
law enforcement league. We were 
oppressed by the assistance that was 
thrust upon us, and were frequently 
changed from prosecutors to the 
protectors of the persecuted, a rôle that 
was received with little public approval. 
There was a demand for spies and 
traitors that far outran the supply. 

One feature of our work during the 
war led naturally up to prohibition. 
Under Section twelve of the Selective 
Service Act (the Draft law) the sale or 
furnishing of liquor to men in uniform 
was prohibited, and the Secretaries of 
War and Navy were authorized by 
executive order to prescribe a zone of a 
quarter-mile radius about army and 
navy posts withm which no liquor 
should be sold or dispensed. It was a 
qualified sort of prohibition act and the 
story of its enforcement is principally 
interesting by contrast with the later ° 
problem. l 
. Section twelve was given the same 
respectful consideration granted other 
war legislation. The saloon keepers, 
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of whom we had over eighteen hundred 
in the city, obeyed it in letter and in 
spirit. Only two were caught in its 
violation and they were promptly 
found guilty and duly committed to 
jail. This record of arrests has an 
entirely different significance from 
what it would have under prohibition. 
We had a million volunteer informants 
to keep us posted in those days, where 
there were none after the war days 
were over. Asa result, men in uniform 
were not welcome in barrooms. They 
were watched uneasily from their 
entrance to their exit. 

Suggestions made by the District 
Attorney to assure a more complete 
observance of the law were accepted 
almost without a murmur. The sale 
of “half pints” was abstained from 
because of the readiness with which 
they could be disposed of to a sailor 
waiting outside at the corner of an 
alley. Hotel keepers agreed not to 
deliver liquor to rooms taken by 
uniformed men, nor to tables where men 
in uniform were seated. 

The liquor dealers may subsequently 
have become persistent violators of law, 
but during the war, they bowed as low 
before it as did any of our citizens. 


COMES THE BooTLEGGER 


‘There was another matter of con- 
trast between this foretaste of prohi- 
bition and the reality. It lay in the 
character of the violators. We called 
them bootleggers for want of a better 
name, with a sense of drawing a foreign 
word into our speech, for that term had 
then no application in Philadelphia. 
They were a sorry lot. The very 
dregs of humanity.: vagrants, drifters, 
down-and-outs, who were slipped a 
‘dollar bill, purchased a half pint 
(before that trade was ended), de- 
livered their purchase in the shadow 
of an alley and kept.the change. ‘They 
didn’t: do it-as a*business; they were 
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persuaded into it usually. Sometimes 
they did it because they had themselves 
been in the army in Spanish War days 
and wanted to help a buddy. Even 
at that their sentences were as severe 
as those imposed on later-day gentle- 
men, who made fortunes out of the 
same merchandise. 

To the best of my recollection we 
never caught one who could properly 
be said to have been engaged in the 
business, 

There was certainly nothing in this 
preliminary experience to prepare us 
for what was to come later. 

A change came with the signing of 
the Armistice. You might call it a 
reaction or you might call it simply a 
return to normal. Anyway, vendor 
of liquor no longer felt any obligatio 
to refram from sellmg to men i 
uniform and, what was more, the 
public no longer felt under obligation 
to report what it saw. 


Anp Now tHE Votsteap Law 


The Armistice was scarcely signed 
and the rigors of the war regulations 
relaxed when the war prohibition act 
of , November 21, 1918, was passed, 
forbidding the manufacture of liquor 
after April 1, and its sale after July 1 of 
1919. 

It is a slow process changing tradi- 
tional habits and points of view by 
legislation, and the tradition that the 
drinking of liquor was a necessary part. 
of the life of man, and the sale of it an | 
inherent fundamental right, was fixed 
in our community. | 

The liquor men could read the new 
law, but they couldn’t believe it to be 
true. Shortly before July 1 of 1919, a 
delegation from the Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association called on the 
United States District Attorney. 
Their president, who had a somewhat 
broader view of the situation than the 
others, had induced the passage of a. 
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resolution requiring all members of the 
association to cease selling at midnight 
of June 30. He was insistent that the 
retail liquor dealers were a law-abiding 
group of citizens, they had shown it 
during the war and would show it again 
by the respect they would accord the 
new federal mandate. He also sug- 
gested as a footnote to his main 
reasons that if the community wanted 
to be “dry” they could be “dry” —and 
be damned. 

If liquor was really taken away he 
was convinced such a howl would go up 
that Congress would hastily give back 
the bottle. 

I have often wondered what the 
esult would be if prohibition had 
eally prohibited. The issue of “wet” 
nd “dry” has not as yet been dis- 
inctly raised. We have somehow 
always contrived to have our prohibi- 
tion and our liquor, too. 

However, the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association was as good as its word. 
The local papers displayed commend- 
able zeal in listing all the open saloons; 
on July 1 they totalled about two 
hundred (non-members of the Associa- 
tion) out of eighteen hundred, but the 
score mounted rapidly, and at the end 
of two weeks there was no longer any 
merit in the tally, for the saloons were 
practically all open. 

It was a new experience to a Federal 
Prosecuting Attorney. Theretofore 
the federal laws had been granted more 
respect than local laws. There had 
been about the federal processes of 
justice an impersonal relentlessness 
that was dreaded even by the profes- 
sional criminal. But this respect 
passed with the development of pro- 
hibition. 

What perhaps was worse than the 
disrespect of the violators was the 
antagonism of the public. The com- 









munity enforcement league that backed ` 


us up during the war not only dis- 
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banded as an active aid, but turned 
its back upon us. The volunteers 
vanished completely. Once it had 
been a patriotic duty and a distinction 
to be an informant; now the man who 
bore testimony was a “rat.” 

This opprobrium attached not only 
to the volunteer but the agent as well, 
perhaps not as fully, as there was some 
understanding that he was earning his 
living, but still it was strong enough to 
make the better men in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Internal Revenue, 
who originally carried the burden of 
enforcement, reluctant about engaging 
in the business. ; 

I remember one instance of a 
gentlemanly fellow from the South, 
an agent of the Department of Justice, 
who was asked to get a “buy” on a 
saloon keeper in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the post office. He rebelled 
promptly. He knew the saloon keeper, 
he stopped at this saloon every night 
on his way home, and had a drink. If 
the Department expected him to 
become “a dirty rat,” he was done 
with the Department. We tactfully 
waived the issue by selecting some one 
else to do the buying, who was not a 
regular customer. 


Toe FEDERAL SERVICE SUCCUMBS TO 
TEMPTATION 


Shortly we began to have further 
new experiences. The old federal 
service had built up a tradition of- 
honesty, and steady-going insistence 
on duty. The tradition had been 
growing for a generation with the 
growth of the classified service. 

Occasionally agents had gone wrong, 
particularly where the service brushed 
up against liquor, dope and vice, but 
for the most part we;trusted our men 
implicitly. Before ‘prohibition was 
five months old we were met with the 
difficulty - that hag- most seriously 
affected enforcement. -The men began 
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to go bad. Two were found “shaking 
down” saloon keepers for small sums: 
five to fifty dollars. They were fore- 
runners of a host of successors. 

By the time the constitutional 
amendment was ready to go into effect 
‘on January 16, 1920, the situation had 
long since passed beyond control. We 
were profoundly disturbed at first and 
strained feverishly to hold it in check. 
We quit worrying after awhile and 
took the situation philosophically. 

There was a faint hope that the 
coming of constitutional prohibition 
would help the situation. We were 
much assured by reading the Volstead 
Act. It was so complete in its arma- 
ment of attack and defense. People 
might defy a statute, passed in aid of a 
war, that was dead, but they surely 
would be sobered by the mandate of 
the Constitution. 

We soon discovered the truth, how- 
ever. The new and ingenious devices 
contrived by the new law to regulate 
the use of liquor for legitimate pur- 
poses, and to prevent the manufacture, 
sale and use of the same liquor for 
beverage purposes, simply added in- 
finite variety to the means of crooked- 
ness. It wasn’t only the law that was 
broken, it was every rule of ordinary 
decency among men. 

It 1s impossible to tell in sequence 
the development of the situation. We 
didn’t know.. But within a year we 
did know that the whole system 
had fallen into a state of demorali- 
gation and that an enormous busi- 
ness had been developed outside of 
the law. 

The saloon keepers were still doing 
business—about fifteen hundred out 
of the eighteen hundred were still 
solemnly going into court and secur- 
ing licenses to conduct the business of 
selling one half of one per cent bever- 
ages. They paid a thousand dollars a 
year for those licenses, and it was a 
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matter of common knowledge that they 
were all selling more or less openly, and 
that the license merely gave a degree 
of judicial sanction to their illicit 
traffic. This law, it should be stated, 
was repealed by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature of 1923 on the insistent 
demand of Governor Pinchot. In 
addition to their county license they . 
began securing permits from the Pro- 
hibition Bureau at Washington, to sell 
intoxicating liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses, one of the early absurdities of the - 
regulations. A brisk business promptly 
arose in the securing of permits. Ex- 
internal revenue officers acted as in- 
termediaries and for a matter of five to 
seven hundred dollars provided prom; 
deliveries of permits. The saloo. 
keepers grumbled and added thi 
additional item to their overhead. 

There was also a feeling, which with 
in the year grew to conviction, that the 
agents entrusted to prevent selling had 
sold themselves out to the enemy. 
How many had gone bad no one knew. 
But a fair proportion had been cor- 
rupted, . certainly enough to destroy 
faith in the entire force. Common gos- 
sip in the corridors of the federal build- 
ing remarked that everyone in the busi- 
ness paid for protection. Sometimes, 
he paid and was arrested anyhow, and 
then his bitterness was without bounds. 
Sometimes, he refused to pay and was 
raided or arrested for his refusal. All 
were more or less guilty, so a nominal 
case.: was readily prepared. 

The business of being a prohibition 
agent was rated so profitable that a 
crew of petty crooks, pickpockets, dope 
sellers and the like provided themselves 
with false badges and false warrants 
and went around preying on the fears 
of the retail dealers, collecting money 
to squash hypothetical cases, and 
either seizing and making off with 
liquor or accepting considerable sums 
for refraining from doing so. As every- 
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body was outside of the law, there were 
very few complaints made. This 
rather lurid development faded out of 
the picture as the dealers in liquor 
became wiser in the ways of the law. 


THs “PERMIT” GAME 


The retail liquor business, however, 
shortly became a secondary issue to the 
new wholesale industry that developed 
to enormous proportions. Its first and 
most spectacular feature centered about 
the withdrawal of whisky and alcohol 
from distilleries and warehouses on 
permits issued by the state prohibition 
directors. l 
I have forgotten how much whisky 
here was in storage on January 16, 
920, but it ran to many million gallons, 
fty or sixty, I believe. The law and 
he regulations provided for its release 
for medicinal and incidental purposes, 
but the force drawing it out for bever- 
age uses was simply irresistible. It 
was stolen in small quantities and in 
truck loads. It was passed out on 
forged permits and on permits fraud- 
uwlently issued. 

The latter was the method most 
extensively used. It required the 
collusion of someone in the State Pro- 
hibition Director’s Office, who would 
issue the necessary papers over the 
Director’s signature. 

Originally, the rules governing the is- 
suance of these permits were extremely 
lax, and there was little chance of catch- 
ing anyone at it. Moreover, the per- 
mits were readily forged. But as the 
rules became more stringent, forgeries 
were more difficult, and the persons 









who could issue permits became limited ' 


to the Director and his chief subordi- 
nates. 

The value of these permits was com- 
puted by the amount of liquor they 
released. The price varied extensively, 
but during a period in 1921 with which 
I am familiar, the prices commonly 


quoted were eighteen to twenty 
dollars a case. I have seen four per- 
mits that had been issued at one time 
releasing ten thousand cases. 

The ease and quickness with which 
fortunes could be made accounted for 
persistent succumbing of state directors 
and their offices to' temptation. 

The New York and the Pennsylvania 
offices have changed control six times 
in the past three years and a half. 
Each has had one director and numer- 
ous subordinates indicted for fraud in 
connection with permits. 

Coupled with the temptation of 
extraordinary sums of money there 
were political influences of importance. 
The value of the office of the state 
director of prohibition as a political 
asset was soon demonstrated. It 
could control numerous highly de- 
sirable appointments, could afford 
protection to favored persons and pro- 
vide permits in payment of political 
debts, and, what was still more im- 
portant, could collect unlimited sums 
of money for campaign purposes. 

Control of the office was eagerly 
sought by political leaders. The Re- 
publican leaders were alive to those 
considerations, and their original 
selections both in New York and 
Philadelphia were of men prominent in 
political life,—Judge Harte and Sen- 
ator McConnell. Neither one lasted 
more than a few months and both were 
indicted within a year from the date of 
their appointment for the fraudulent 
issue of permits, and in both cases there 
was a persistent rumor that the money 
collected on the permits was intended 
in part at least to be applied to im- 
portant political purposes, one of which 
in Pennsylvania was the accumulation 
of a fund of great size for the election 
of a governor in the following year. 

However true the specific rumors 
may have been as to the political 
reasons involved, it is undoubted that 
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enormous quantities of liquor were 
withdrawn from the distilleries upon 
fraudulent permits and that enormous 
sums of money were paid for the per- 
mits. The permits so issued by the 
Pennsylvania office in a period of sixty 
days called for seven hundred thousand 
gallons of whisky and alcohol. The 
corruption fund arising from these 
papers must have run close to four 
million dollars, which price was added 
to the cost of the liquor that was with- 
drawn and bootlegged. 


The power of money in such amounts: 


to interfere with the customary proc- 
esses of justice is a matter of grave 
concern. Moreover, when an investiga- 
tion was made in 1921 into the opera- 
tions of the prohibition office and of the 
liquor dealers who operated through it, 
the number of persons directly involved 
was disturbing and the ramifications 
of the business reached into all quarters 
of the state. In the foreground of the 
picture were five or six dealers, who 
within a year had lifted themselves 
from very moderate circumstances to a 
position of wealth. They had purchased 
one distillery after another which they 
proceeded to clean out on fraudulent 
permits. Back of them were smaller 
dealers, wholesale and retail, and a vast 
number of drivers and general aides and 
assistants, and finally the purchasers 
themselves, who were a trifle proud of 
their ability to buy liquor. 

There were prohibition officials 
directly involved and a procession of 
names of men occupying the most 
responsible positions in the state and 
nation, some of whom were so closely 
connected as to be just on the edge of 
prosecution. 

It seemed from an inside view that 
the community was in a vast conspir- 
acy against itself. 

I am told that the “permit” game, 
as it was euphoniously called, is nearly 
dead now. The regulations governing 
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the issuance of permits have been 
made progressively more strict, and the 
available whisky in the distilleries has 
turned into water, but new methods of 
procedure have developed. Smug- 
gling, which was comparatively limited 
in 1920 and 1921, has become almost a 
standardized business. 

Alcohol, which becomes whisky by 
the addition of water and coloring 
matter, is now an important factor in 
the business. ‘The alcohol is presumed 
to be denatured. To“ conduct this 
business on a large scale, with safety, 
inspectors, agents, gaugers and higher 
officials must be “fixed.” 

Moreover, there are the brewers 
whose story in 1921 was not quite s 
sensational as that which centere 
about the distilleries, but they wer 
domg business nevertheless, and ar 
still doing it. I received a report 
recently which listed some fifteen 
breweries in Philadelphia alone that 
were making beer containing more than 
the legal amount of alcohol. To do 
this and to “get away with 1t,” many 
more public officers had to be placed on 
private pay rolls. 

The money that has been expended 
in the past few years in the corruption 
of the federal service is incalculable. 
It must run to enormous figures. When 
I consider the value of “permits” to 
withdraw, the value of protection in the 
illicit sale and the illicit manufacture 
of liquor and the readiness of the 
dealers to pay for what they want, I 
do not wonder that prohibition en- 
forcement has gone lame and the 
federal service in spots corrupt. 










Tus PUBLIC CONSCIENCE IS 
ENFORCEMENT 


The combination of politics and 
money is a hard one to fight, for it 
reaches everywhere and is vastly more 
potent than the efforts of any individ- 
ual in the service. 
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Seen from the inside, a big liquor 
prosecution was a continual struggle 
between the old federal machine which 
moved steadily along its accustomed 
track and the combination of forces 
which attempted by any means to 
derail it. 

Back of the whole trouble, of course, 
is the conscience of the community. 
So long as the people insist on buying, 
there will be somebody to sell. I 
sometimes wondered, when I heard men 
talking boastfully of the liquor they 
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purchased whether they realized the 
infinite varieties of trickery, crooked- 
ness, perjury, bribery and corruption 
that preceded the simple violation of 
law incident to the sale of the liquor to 
them, all induced in order to satisfy 
their desires. If they had, perhaps 
they would have been less self-satisfied 
with their purchase. 

The buying of liquor like the receiv- 
ing of stolen goods should be bad form 
in society. When that is true enforce- 
ment can stand up and walk like a man. 


World-Wide Progress Toward Prohibition Legislation 


By Ernest H. Currrineton, LL.D., Lirr.D. 
General Secretary of the World League Against Alcoholism 


HE economic aspects of prohibi- 
tion, as applied to the beverage 
liquor traffic, are likely to prove the 
determining factor in the question as 
to whether prohibition as a govern- 
mental policy will prevail around the 
world. This is a commercial age. 
The law of economic necessity is bound 
to play an important part in dictating 
the future policy of leading commercial 
nations, and consequently the general 
policy of the world. Prohibition in 
the United States of America presents 
the greatest experiment of its kind ever 
attempted by any great world power. 
If prohibition in the United States, 
therefore, proves to be permanent and 
successful from a general economic 
point of view, prohibition in other 
countries of the world will probably 
follow in response to the imperative 
demand of economic law. If, on the 
other hand, prohibition in the United 
States should be only temporary and 
should prove to be an economic failure, 
those facts would affect the commercial 
world in such a way and to such an ex- 
tent that progress toward prohibition 
legislation in other countries would be 
retarded or suspended and prohibition 
even in the United States of America 
would eventually be repealed. Hence 
the progress toward prohibition legis- 
lation in the several countries of the 
world will be largely influenced and 
probably finally determined by the 
results of the experiment in the United 
States of America, which already has 
become the world’s prohibition lab- 

oratory. 
Two important factors, in addition 
to those which characterized the move- 
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ment for prohibition in the United 
States of America, will of necessity 
affect the progress of prohibition legis- 
lation in other countries. The first of 
these factors is that which is presented 
in the form of a strongly organized 
international liquor traffic, having be- 
hind it vast wealth and political influ- 
ence such as the combined national 
liquor organizations in the United 
States of America never had. 

The second important factor is tha 
presented by the agricultural, co 
mercial and trade phases of the win 
industry of the world. ‘The extent to 
which the vineyard and wine industry 
of France enters into the agricultural 
and international trade problems of 
that country is nothing short of appall- 
ing. Jn 1920 France had under vines 
3,726,620 acres, with an annual pro- 
duction of wine amounting to 1,300,- 
200,000 gallons. The little country of 
Portugal produces each year more than 
110,000,000 gallons of wine, much of 
which must find a market outside that 
country. Spain in 1920 had a total 
area under vines of 3,289,714 acres 
and produced in that year 706,756,116 
gallons of wine, which is more than one 
sixth of the entire world’s production. 
This was an increase over Spain’s pro- 
duction for the year 1919 of more than 
150,000,000 gallons. 

Such significant facts, together with 
the further fact that the wine industry 
is an important factor in most of the 
countries of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, and that it is rapidly 
developing in South Africa, Australia, 
and certain portions of Latin America, 
must be taken into account in connec- 
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tion with any fair study of progress 
toward prohibition legislation. 


EVOLUTION OF PROHIBITION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


During a period of slightly more 
than a quarter of a century, efforts to 
secure effective prohibition legislation 
in the United States have passed 
through six successive stages. In the 
first stage, prohibition was applied 
to the sale of mtoxicating liquors to 
minors, drunkards, and on holidays, 
Sundays, and specified hours in the day. 
The second stage witnessed the applica- 
tion of prohibition through the local 
veto method, to precincts, townships, 
owns and villages. 
tage the local option method was used 
n expanded form so that prohibition 
might be applied to the district, county 
or parish asa unit. The application of 
prohibition to the state as a unit 
characterized the fourth stage. ` Pro- 
hibition by Congress of the use of mter- 
state commerce for intoxicating liquors 
intended to be used in the violation of 
the laws of any state, thus giving 
the largest possible degree of state 
-sovereignty on the question of prohib- 
iting or regulating the liquor traffic, 
| characterized the fifth stage of the 
- movement. An iron-clad prohibitory 

amendment to the federal Constitution, 
the enactment of stringent prohibition 
enforcement laws by the federal Con- 
gress and the several state legislatures, 
were the outstanding features of the 
sixth stage. 

The United States of America is at 
the present time in what might well be 
termed the seventh stage of the prog- 
ress of prohibition legislation, in that at 
present those interested in the success 
of prohibition are directing their efforts 
in both national and state legislative 
bodies to insuring reasonable enforce- 

` ment of the law, to making the evasion 
of prohibition as difficult as possible 
15 








During the third ° 
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and to preventing nullification of the 


` law in those local sections where public 


sentiment is not yet favorable to pro- 
hibition. 

As a result of. this general method of 
gradual approach to national prohibi- 
tion, the sentiment favorable to the 
maintenance of prohibition, through 
every stage of the movement in Ameri- 
ca, has been sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent serious reaction and to encourage 
progress. Consequently, before na- 
tional constitutional prohibition went 
into effect in the United States of. 
America at midnight on January 16, 
1920, more than 90 per cent of the 
townships and rural precincts, 85 per 
cent of the counties and more than 75 
per cent of the villages of the United 
States were already under prohibition 
by state legislation. Two thirds of the 
members of the Senate of the United 
States and more than 70 per cent of the 
members of the Lower House of Con- 
gress represented states or districts 
that were under prohibition by state 
enactments. In fact, as a result of the 
operation of local option and state 
prohibitory measures, 70 per cent of the 
population of the United States and 
more than 95 per cent of the land area 
were already under prohibition -leg- 
islation. National prohibition, there- 
fore, did not materially change condi- 
tions in the greater part of the country 
and with a large majority of the people. 
It did directly and radically affect 30 
per cent of the population of the United 
States, and less than 5 per cent of the 
land area. 


Procress TOWARD PROHIBITION IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


When it is borne in mind that the 
United States of America was the first 
great nation to adopt prohibition as a 
national legislative policy, and when 
it is remembered also that prior to 
that time very few countries of the 
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world had even seriously considered 
the possibility of prohibition as a 
method of dealing with the evils of the 
liquor traffic, and when it is further 
recalled that even the religious forces, 
which-were an important factor in the 
American prohibition movement, had 
not taken a stand on prohibition in 
most other countries of the world, the 
comparatively meager progress that 
has been made toward prohibition 
legislation in other parts of the world 
during the past few years, is in reality 
nothing short of remarkable. 

The following brief statements re- 
garding the several countries where 
advance legislation has been recently 
enacted or attempted, suggest some- 
thing of progress. 


TuE DOMINION oF CANADA 


Eight of the eleven provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, including New- 
foundland, are under provincial pro- 
hibition. The questions of manu- 
facture, inter-province transportation, 
and exportation of intoxicating liq- 
uors, are phases of the liquor question 
which in the mam belong to the Domin- 
ion Government, while most other 
phases of the liquor problem are 
controlled by the provincial govern- 
ments. 

Prince Edward Island went under 
prohibition m 1907 and for many 
years was the only prohibition province 
in. Canada. Saskatchewan followed, 
with a province-wide prohibitory law 
in 1915. The prohibitory laws of 
Ontario, Alberta and Nova Scotia be- 
came effective in 1916, while those of 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
followed in 1917. A vote taken in 
Yukon Territory on February 25, 1920 
resulted m the adoption of prohibition 
in that territory. 

British Columbia and Manitoba 
both adopted prohibition by popular 
vote in 1916. British Columbia, how- 
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ever, substituted state control in 1921 
and Manitoba adopted a similar policy 
by a vote of the people in the summer 
of 1923. 

On February 7, 1918, the provincial 
legislature of Quebec enacted a pro- 
hibitory law to become effective on 
May 1, 1919. This law was referred to 
a vote of the people, taken on April 7, 
1919, with the result that provincial 
prohibition was defeated. Later the 
province of Quebec adopted a policy 
of government control which remains 
in effect. 

A referendum taken in the province 
of Ontario on October 20, 1919, after 
three years of prohibition, resulted ir 
a majority of 438,508 against the re 
peal of prohibition and a majority oł 
243,154 against a proposal for state 
control. 


Latin AMERICA 


One of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Mexico binds 
all local governments to enact laws for 
the restriction of the liquor traffic. 
The federal government of Mexico, 
by provisions enacted in 1919, greatly 
strengthened the regulatory laws and 
curtailed the traffic and sale of intox- 
icating liquors. The raising of the tax 
on the manufacture of alcohol, by ac- 
tion of the federal government, has 
resulted in a decided decrease in the 
number of distilleries operating in the 
Republic. President Obregon in 1922 
announced his interest in the plan to 
put an end to the manufacture of pul- 
que and mescal, and created a com- 
mission to consider the question of 
destroying ‘the maguey plant, from 
which pulque is produced. 

Several states of Mexico have fol- 
lowed the lead of the Educational De- 
partment of the federal government at 
Mexico City, by adopting a strong 
program providing for temperance ' 
instruction in the public schools. The 
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states of Sonora, Monterey, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz and Oaxaca are making 
especially rapid progress in connection 
with this program. 

The state of Sonora has been under 
prohibition for several years. Early 
in 1922 the state of Oaxaca increased 
the tax on alcoholic liquors from 50 
per cent to 200 per cent, raised the cost 
of licenses from 30 to 1,000 pesos, and 
placed a 2 per cent treasury tax on all 
sales of alcoholic liquors. The Oaxaca 
law also provides for the separation of 
liquor selling places from all other 
lines of business. 

Something of the tendency toward 
rohibition m Central America is in- 
icated by the statement of the Presi- 
ent of Costa Rica, Sefior Julia Acosta, 
after his maugural in 1920. He sent 
from the executive capital to the heads 
of public offices the following declara- 
tion: 

On special recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, we urge you to ob- 
serve strict vigilance over the office per- 
sonnel with regard to mebriety, abiding 
immediately by the following inflexible 
rules: First, in the future, no person sub- 
ject to alcoholic vice must be proposed for 
an appointment as a civil or military em- 
ployee; second, the personnel dependent on 









the executive power Is notified that intoxica-’ 


tion even in occasional forms cannot be 
tolerated; third, in consequence, an em- 
ployee of this dependence who publicly 
incurs in this great fault will be deprived of 
his office, regardless of his personal ante- 
cedents, family circumstances, or skill and 
ability in the performance of his duty. 


The new regulatory law of Panama 
adopted on March 1, 1919, raised the 
license fee for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to $1,800 a year. The effect 
of this law has been to reduce the 
number of licenses in Panama from 680 
to 100. 

President Alessandri of Chile is one 
of the foremost prohibition advocates 
in South America, In the recent Pan- 
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American Congress at Santiago, the 
President of the Chilean Republic 
strongly advocated that efforts be 
made toward the suppression of the 
beverage liquor traffic. The legal 
restrictions adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Chile in 1919 and 1920 have 
greatly decreased the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in that country. 

The President of Paraguay, under 
authority of the law, recently has es- 
tablished a number of prohibition zones 
in different parts of that Republic. It 
is understood that the attitude of the 
Government is that the establishing of 
these prohibition zones is the first step 
in a national movement toward prohibi- 
tion. 

The Congress of the Republic of 
Uruguay, in May, 1920, passed a law 
providing for scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools and pro- 
viding also for the admission into the 
country, duty free, of all non-intoxicat- 
ing drinks. This same law also pro- 
hibits the manufacture and sale of 
absinthe, and makes unlawful the sale 
of distilled liquors m the vicinity of 
Uruguayan courts, in the market and 
theater, and to women, children, 
soldiers and civil guards. 

During the year 1921 the anti-liquor 
laws of Peru were greatly strengthened 
by the adoption of provisions for the 
punishment of officials who fail to en- 
force the laws, and providing for the 
separation of places where liquors are 
sold from the sale of other articles. 
The laws of Peru provide for scientific 
temperance instruction in the primary 
and secondary schools, and the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic beverages in 
all establishments and places open to 
the public, on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, went under a 
new license law, in December, 1920, 
which law provides for the closing of 
drink shops at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
As a result of the operation of this law, 
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the police records show a decided fall- 
ing off in crime. : 

In a recent law passed by Colombia, 
control of the production, sale and con- 
sumption of distilled and fermented 
liquors is placed with the departmental 
assemblies. The alcohol monopoly is 
administered by the government de- 
partments. The importation of wines 
which contain ethers or artificial ex- 
tracts, or alcohol other than that pro- 
duced by grape sugar fermentation, is 
prohibited, as is also the importation of 
artificial cognac, beers containing more 
than 4 per cent in volume of alcohol, 
absinthe, and similar intoxicating 
liquors. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Intoxicating Liquor Bill, in- 
troduced by Lady Astor and considered 
by the British Parliament in June, 
1923, appears likely to pass, the in- 
dications being that the Government is 
agreeable to its adoption by Parlia- 
ment and that it will not probably ex- 
perience serious difficulty in the House 
of Lords. This bill provides against 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to any 
person under the age of 18 years and 
against the purchase of intoxicating 
liquors by any such person, the excep- 
tion being the sale, purchase or supply 
of beer, porter, cider or perry to or by a 
person over the age of 16 years, where 
such liquorissold, supplied or purchased, 
only for consumption at a meal to be con- 
sumed at the same time in such portion 


of the premises as is usually set apart for 


the service of meals, not being known as 
abar. This provision, if adopted, will 
apply to England, Wales and Scotland. 

Under the Scottish local option law, 
passed by the British Parliament in 
1913, the first series of elections were 
held in 1920. Under the Scottish law, 
55 per cent of the votes recorded, and 
35 per cent of the voters on the regis- 
ter, are required to adopt a no-license 
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policy. A majority of the votes re- 
corded, and 35 per cent of the voters on 
the register, are sufficient to provide for 
limiting and restricting the traffic. 

Under the terms of the Scottish 
local option law an election can be 
called by the petition of one tenth of 
the electors in any district. Elections, 
however, cannot be held more fre- 
quently than every three years. 

As aresult of the first elections under 
the Scottish Temperance Act, held in 
1920, 27 burghs and 8 counties, making 
35 places in all, voted limitation of the 
liquor traffic, while 27 burghs and 14 
counties, making 41 places in all, voted 
for prohibition. The total vote in a} 
the elections held, for no change, w 
708,672. The total vote for limitatio 
was 19,407, and the total vote for pro 
hibition was 453,317. Under the local 
option act, there are in Scotland 1,215 
voting areas. Of this number, how- 
ever, 308 were already under prohibi- 
tion, before the taking of this poll. All 
but two of these 308 are in county areas. 
As a net result of the adoption of prohi- 
bition in the 41 burghs and counties, in 
the 1920 poll, 315 licenses were cancelled. 
In addition, the burghs and parishes 
voting for limitation gave mstructions 
for the further reduction of licenses to 
the number of 131. 

The Intoxicating Liquor Bill for 
Northern Ireland, which comprises 
Belfast and the six northern counties 
of Ireland, was passed in June, 1923, 
and went into effect on Sunday, June 
15, 1928. This law provides for Sun- 
day closing of liquor shops, the aboli- 
tion of spirits groceries with compensa- 
tion to be paid on a five-year basis, 
restrictions on the sale of methylated 
spirits, the strengthening of the pro- 
hibition of illicit distillation, the raising 
of the age limit, the abolition of the 
“bona-fide traveller” privilege, and 
the curtailing of liquor hawking. The 
organized temperance forces of North- 
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ern Ireland are 
option law. 

The Legislature of the Isle of Man 
has passed a law providing for the 
complete closing of licensed rooms on 
Sunday, except to residents in hotels. 
The'law also prohibits the serving of 
alcoholic liquors to persons under 18 
years of age, and reduces the week 
day hours for opening in the winter to 
nine hours a day, and in the summer 
to thirteen hours a day. 


pressing for a local 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


The government of Norway for the 
last several years has prohibited by 
Jaw the manufacture, sale or importa- 
ion of intoxicating liquors containing 
s much, or more than, 14 per cent 
f absolute alcohol. This law was 
adopted in response to the demand of 
the people, as the result of a referen- 
dum held in October, 1919, upon the 
question of making permanent the 
prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic that had been effective during 
the war period, the result of that ref- 
erendum being a majority of 184,344 
in favor of continuing prohibition in 
Norway. ‘The vote stood 489,017 for 
prohibition, and 304,673 against pro- 
hibition. 

Economic pressure brought to bear 
by France, Spain and Portugal affect- 
ing the trade treaties between those 
countries and Norway finally com- 
pelled the Norwegian Government to 
agree to purchase a certain quantity 
of spirits and strong wines each year. 
_ France, Spain and Portugal all termi- 

nated their trade treaties with Norway, 
then under threat of closing the mar- 
kets of these three countries to Nor- 
wegian fish products, compelled the 
Norwegian Government to become 
responsible for buying a large quan- 
tity of intoxicating liquors from these 
three countries. ‘The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in 1922 yielded in part 
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to this demand, and when the question 
came up for decision in the Norwegian 
Parliament in March, 1923, and that 
body faced the necessity of buying 
outright. from these three wine-pro- 
ducing countries a yearly quantity of 
strong drinks amounting to 1,850,000 
liters, the economic difficulty was so 
great that, by a narrow margin in both 
Houses of the Parliament, the prohibi- 
tion of wines containing up to 21 per 
cent of alcohol was lifted. Thus there 
is presented a glaring illustration on 
the part of the governments of France, 
Spain and Portugal, of the violation of 
the principle of self-determination for 
small countries. 

Twice prior to the World War, Fin- 
land adopted prohibition of the bev- 
erage liquor traffic, but in each case 
the act was vetoed by the Czar of 
Russia, who acted in each case under 
the threat of French interests to with- 
draw vast loans from Russia if Finnish 
prohibition were permitted. When, 
however, Finland became an independ- 
ent country in 1917, prohibition was 
again enacted and became operative 
on June 12, 1919. A strong enforce- 
ment code was adopted by the Parlia- 
ment of Finland and became effective 
on August 15, 1919. In spite of great 
difficulties to enforce the law against 
liquor smugglers and in spite of terrific 
economic pressure brought .to bear 
by France and other wine-producing 
countries, Finland has been able to 
make real progress m the enforcement 
of the law. 

In the recent session of the Finnish 
Parliament a proposal was introduced 
calling for a plebiscite on the question 
of contmuing prohibition. The bill 
was referred to a committee which, 
after consideration, reported by a 
majority of 16 to 1 that in view of the 
fact that all elections held in recent 
years had shown a tremendous major- 
ity in favor of prohibition, no such 
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plebiscite should be held. The opin- 
ion of the committee prevailed. 

A referendum on national prohibi- 
tion for Sweden was held on August 
27, 1922. National prohibition was 
defeated by a margin of 35,796 votes, 
the result of the vote being 889,028 
for prohibition to 924,874 against pro- 
hibition. It is a significant fact in 
this connection that while only 40 per 
cent of the males voted for prohibi- 
tion, 57 per cent of the females was 
recorded for the national prohibition 
policy. It is also significant that aside 
from the city of Stockholm the country 
voted for prohibition by a majority of 
90,000. Most of Sweden has been 
under prohibition for many years by 
reason of local option provisions. 

Sweden for the last several years has 
been under the so-called Bratt System, 
by which the retail sale of alcoholic 
liquors is in the hands of special soci- 
eties that must pay all their profits, 
over a certain per cent, to the state. 
Every citizen, with the exception of 
drunkards, paupers and criminals, is 
permitted to use an order book through 
which he may purchase a limited quan- 
tity of distilled liquors every month. 
The reports of the local authorities on 
the operation of the Bratt System show 
that the number of smugglers punished 
increased under this system from 105 
in 1919 to 2,056 in 1922, and that the 
liters of whisky confiscated under this 
system, increased from 960 m 1919 to 
119,638 in 1922. The statistics of the 
institutions for mebriates in Sweden, 
moreover, show an increase in three 
years in the number of persons in such 
institutions of more than 100 per cent. 

Under a law just passed in Sweden, 
the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of strong beer except that for export, 
scientific, medicinal, pharmaceutical, 
technical, and industrial purposes, is 
prohibited, as is also porter. This 
law goes into effect on October 1, 1923. 
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A measure providing for uniform 
local option throughout Denmark 
passed the Lower House of Parliament 
on December 20, 1919, by a vote of 62 
to 38, but the measure failed in the 
Upper House. A majority of all the 
electors in Denmark (a total of 622,000) 
by petition in 1918 requested the Gov- 
ernment to prohibit the manufacture 
of ale, maintain all war restrictions 
against alcoholic beverages, and to 
arrange for a plebiscite submitting the 
question of prohibition to the people. 
The law in effect at present leaves the 
question of granting or refusing li- 
censes in the hands of the local coun- 
cils, with provisions for advisory locaj 
option. Of the 302 local option ele 
tions in parishes held during the pas 
15 years, 250 parishes have voted fo 
no license and 52 for license. One 
hundred eighty-one parishes are at 
present entirely under prohibition. 

The manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
in Latvia is a state monopoly, but the 
state grants the privilege to individ- 
uals and firms, to which the Govern- 
ment makes inducements in order to 
increase the sales and thus increase 
the revenue to the Government. A 
local option provision has been written 
in the statute books, but has not been 
used to any great extent in outlawing 
the liquor traffic. 

Esthonia was under prohibition 
during the period of the war. The 
war-time regulations were abolished, | 















however, in 1920, and a system was 
established similar to the Bratt Sys- 
tem operating im Sweden. Under, 
this system, which went into effect on | 
June 30, 1920, no person is allowed 
more than one quart of whisky a 
month. Within a year and a half 
after this system replaced prohibi- 
tion, drunkenness increased 657 per 
cent, general cases of sickness in- 
creased 42 per cent, nerve sickness in- 
creased 71 per cent, and venereal dis- 
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eases increased 64 per cent. Provi- 
sion. has been made for the compulsory 
teaching of scientific temperance in the 
public schools of Esthonia. 

The Esthonian Government has 
issued a warning that all vessels carry- 
ing liquor cargoes must not stop 
in Esthonian waters. Spirituous and 
malt beverages cannot be taken into 
the country. 

Iceland voted to adopt national 
prohibition on September 10, 1908, the 
vote for prohibition being 4,645 and the 
vote against prohibition bemg 3,181. 
Under the terms of the provision upon 
which this vote was taken, the importa- 
ion of intoxicating liquors mto Ice- 
nd ceased on January 1, 1912, and the 
gal sale of liquors within the country 
eased on January 1, 1915. In 1922, 
s a result of the action of Spain, which 
hreatened the destruction of the ex- 
port trade of Iceland so far as the fish 
production for the Spanish market was 
concerned, Iceland, very much against 
the will of the people and of the Gov- 
ernment, was compelled to suspend for 
one year her prohibition law, so far as 
that law excluded Spanish wines up to 
21 per cent of alcoholic strength. In 
the spring of 1923 this suspension was 
continued for a period as long as may 
be necessary for Iceland to free her- 
self from Spanish economic pressure. 
In the meantime, the government and 
trade mterests of the Iceland fish 
industry are endeavoring to find other 
markets for that portion of the fish pro- 
duction which now goes to Spain, and 
indications are that new markets, 
opening in Great Britain and South 
America, are likely to furnish the relief 
which Iceland so greatly desires. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Iceland’s original prohibition 
law did not affect Spain, because 
Iceland had not previously imported 
Spanish wines. Spain, in her effort to 
find markets to take the place of those 
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lost to that country by the adoption of 
prohibition in the United States of 
America, has employed against de- 
fenceless Iceland as a weapon, and has 
performed an act, which, if permitted 
to go unchallenged by the great gov- 
ernments of the world, will eventually 
prove the destruction of the inter- 
nationally recognized principle of self- 
determination for small countries. 

The attitude of the Government and 
people of Iceland is shown by the fact 
that the prohibition law of the country 
still stands, in regard to all distilled 
liquors, all beer contaming ‘more than 
Q% per cent of alcohol, which was the 
original alcoholic limit of Iceland’s 
prohibition law, and all wines of every 
kind, domestic and foreign, with the 
single exception of Spanish wines. The 
real sentiment in the Parliament of 
Iceland is furthermore shown in the 
resolution adopted by that body on 
May 11, 1923, at the final session of the 
Parliament, which is as follows: 


The Parliament does hereby declare 
that, although in this session, on account of 
trade treaties with Spam, an exception 
from the law regarding import of intoxi- 
cants has been legalized, this exception has 
been made because of demanding neces- 
sity, but not because the Parliament would 
depart from the law that was first passed on 
account of a general vote among the people. 


The question of the attitude of the 
Government will be an issue m the 
election of 30 members to the House 
of Representatives in Iceland, which 
will be held on October 27, 1923. 

Greenland is under prohibition and 
the law is. well enforced. The sale of 
alcohol m shops and in restaurants has 
also been prohibited m the Faroe 
Islands. The. law went into effect in 
those islands on January 1, 1918. 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE EUROPE 


In December, 1920, the Dutch 
Parliament passed a law increasing the 
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internal revenue tax on spirits 150 per 
cent and on beer 100 per cent. This 
law went into effect on January 1, 
1921. In-April, 1922, the Lower House 
. of the Dutch Parliament passed by a 
vote of 39 to 29 a bill providing for 
local option for the sale of mtoxicating 
liquors, except wines containing less 
than 22 per cent of alcohol and except 
other beverages containing less than 
15 per cent of alcohol. The temperance 
forces of Holland will press for a much 
better local option measure in the next 
session of Parliament. 

The bill providing for local option in 
the Netherlands was put mto the 
Parliament of 1922 by ten members, of 
different political parties—three of the 
Protestant Christian party, three of the 
Catholic party, three of the Social 
Democrats, and one of the Liberal 
Democrats. . 

At the close of the war, when the 
Belgian Government regained pos- 
session of Brussels, the Parliament 
passed a law providing for the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in licensed places for consumption in 
barrooms. The efforts of the liquor 
interests in the general elections of 
1919 to elect candidates who would 
stand for the repeal of this law signally 
failed. 

The liquor law passed by the gov- 
ernment of Belgium on August 29, 
1919, prohibited the sale and con- 


sumption of spirits m all public places, 


and provided that spirits may be bought 
for private consumption in quantities of 
not less than two quarts at a purchase. 
The law furthermore greatly increased 
the tax on spirits and provided for the 
gradual reduction of the number of 
places where intoxicating liquors may 
be sold. Partly as a result of the 
operations of this law and partly as a 
result of conditions left by the war, the 
number of wine shops in Belgium has 
been reduced from about 250,000 in 
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1918 to 141,000 in 1922. During the 
same period there has been a decrease 
of practically 50 per cent in the con- 
sumption of liquor. 

The official hour for closing liquor- 
sellmg establishments in Germany has 
been fixed at midnight, with a provision 
that only beer and certain non-alcoholic 
beverages are permitted to be sold after 
ten o’clock. The sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages to persons under the age of 20 
years is forbidden. 

The German Government has pro- 
posed severe restrictions In a new 
license measure. This bill, which was 
introduced in the Reichstag in June, 
1923, also provides for local optio 
Under the provisions of this bill a vo 
on the liquor question can be had i 
any community upon demand of on 
fifth of the qualified electors. Th 
bill provides for two questions to ap- 
pear on the ballot, one dealing with 
whether the hotels and public houses 
shall still be authorized to supply in- 
toxicants and whether licenses should 
be renewed in cases where the owner- 
ship of licensed places changes, 
while the second presents the question 
as to whether the delivery of drinks 
should be allowed only in retail shops 
or by hotels and public houses, or 
whether such sale shall be prohibited 
altogether. A two-thirds vote would 
be required to change the condition in 
any community. 

In a law which went into effect in 
1921, innkeepers in Austria are prohib- 
ited from selling intoxicating liquors 
to persons under 18 years of age. 

Doctor Hamisch, the president of the 
Republic of Austria, is himself a total 
abstainer and an advocate of prohibi- 
tion. The greatest obstacle to some 
form of temperance legislation in 
Austria at the present time is the 
threatened opposition to such legis- 
lation by the great wine-producing 
countries of Europe. Especially is 
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this true in regard to France and Italy, 

which countries have loaned large sums 

of money to Austria and have codper- 
ated through the medium of the League 
of Nations to assist the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in the reconstruction period 

‘through which that country has been 
passing. The very great increase in 
the retail price of alcoholic liquors has, 
however, resulted in a decided reduc- 
tion in consumption. 

On June 3, 1923, the people of 

Switzerland by a popular referendum 
defeated the proposed constitutional 
amendment by which federal control 
nd taxation were to be extended to the 
oduction and sale of alcoholic bever- 
s. The vote stood 258,000 for, and 
57,000 against, federal control and 
axation. 

The alcohol monopoly in Switzer- 
and, which was adopted in 1885, has 
to do only with alcohol distilled from 
potatoes and corn, and has never had 
to do with alcohol distilled from 
fruits. Consequently, while grain dis- 
tillation has been in the hands of the 
government of Switzerland, the dis- 
tillation of liquors from fruits has been 
free. The effort of the Government, 
therefore, in this recent election was to 
extend the monopoly to spirits made 
from apples, pears, and other fruits. 

The temperance forces of Switzer- 
land are planning for an election under 
the initiative, on the question of local 
option as applied to all distilled liquors. 
This question will probably be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people in 
1924. 

The National Assembly of Czecho- 
slovakia has passed a law limiting the 
consumption of liquor for the year 
1923 to 500,000 hectoliters and prohib- 
iting the importation of alcoholic 
liquors from foreign countries. The 
law also prohibits the sale of spirits to 
persons under 18 and the sale of beer 
to persons under 16. It also prohibits 
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the sale or serving of any and all 


persons attending balls or dances. 

The Constitution of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia contains a clause pro- 
hibiting the sale or serving of alcoholic 
liquors on election days or the day 
before an election. The prohibition 
of the sale of distilled liquors was 
adopted in that portion of Czechoslo- 
vakia known as Slovakia, the law going 
into effect on January 1, 1919. This 
law, however, has been difficult of en- 
forcement, largely due to the illiteracy 
of the peasants and the lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the nature and effect 
of alcohol. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in 
Poland, in the summer of 1923, in a 
public circular addressed tọ the pro- 
vincial school boards, directs the atten- 
tion of the school authorities to the 
evils threatened by the use of alco- 
hol, especially spirits, among school 
children, and urges immediate action 
against alcoholism in the schools. 

The law adopted im Poland on April 
23, 1920, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1921, provides for local 
option for every village, town and city 
in the Republic. Local option elections 
are called by the petition of one tenth 
of the population, and the question of 
license or no license at such elections is 
decided by a majority vote. Elections 
cannot be held more frequently than 
every three years, but at any time 
after three years has expired a new 
election can be called. Under the 
provisions of this law, moreover, 
counties have the right to adopt prohi- 
bition by a two-thirds vote. Where 
saloons are permitted, they are limited 
to one for every 2,500 of the population. 
The law forbids the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to persons under 18 years of age, 
prohibits sales on credit, prohibits the 
sale of any liquors containing more than 
45 per cent of alcohol, and prohibits the 
sale of liquors on railroads, at railroad 
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stations, at army camps, barracks, and. 


sporting places. This law also pro- 
vides for the closing of saloons on Sun- 
days and holidays. Under its pro- 
visions, every saloon must be closed at 
8 o’clock in the afternoon before Sun- 
days and holidays, and remain closed 
until 10 o’clock in the forenoon after 
any Sunday or holiday. 

. The Minister of the Treasury of 

Poland recently requested the Parlia- 
ment to amend the law adopted in 
1920, by a provision which in reality 
would practically repeal it. This 
action of the Minister of the Treasury 
has greatly aroused the people and a 
strong agitational campaign is being 
conducted throughout the country 
against any weakening of the anti- 
liquor laws. 

The Prime Minister of Italy, Signor 
Mussolini, has approved the decision 
of hotel keepers and restaurant pro- 
prietors at Tivoli, near Rome, to close 
their places of business on Sunday for 
the purpose of codperating in the 
campaign against alcoholism. Signor 
Mussolini in this connection made the 
following statement: “Wine and spirit 
drinking must no longer corrupt and 
debauch the Italian race—excess of 
drinking, that is.” 

From the beginning of the war to the 
present time, 17,094 places for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors have been closed 
in Italy. There still remains, how- 
ever, one drink shop to every 150 of 
the population. 

A royal decree published early in the 
year 1920 prohibited during the year 
all importation into Greece of alcohol 
spirits, wine, and all drinks containing 


alcohol, except those imported in bot- 


tles. 

The Constitution of the new Repub- 
lic of Jugo-Slavia includes a clause 
pledging the state to fight against the 
misuse of alcoholic liquors. Under 
the direction of the Social Hygiene 
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Section of the Ministry of Health, 
a bill providing for the limiting of the 
evils of the liquor traffic has been pre- 
pared and will be presented to Parlia- 
ment at an early date. 

By order of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, all the public schools of Bulgaria ` 
gave over the morning of January 18, 
1923, to the consideration of scientific 
temperance and to listening to lectures 
by leading doctors on the ill effects of 
alcohol. 

According to the best information 
available, nation-wide prohibition went 
into effect in the Turkish Empire on 
June 15, 1923. Much of this em, 
pire had been under prohibition pri 
to the going into effect. of the nation 
prohibitory law, but the national lav 
which has just gone into effect close 
2,478 drinking places. The law pro 
vides heavy penalties for violations. 
Practically all the drinking places were 
in the cities. The rural districts have, 
in the main, been free of liquor selling 
establishments. 

While it is very difficult to get 
definite and _ reliable information 
from Russia, sufficient information has 
leaked through to mdicate that the 
prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic in Russia during the period 
since the World War has been an im- 
portant factor in the effort to cope 
with famine, disease and crime. Pro- 
hibition in Russia under the Czar and 
also under the Soviet Government has 
applied to all strong liquors, but has 
not applied to the production and con- 
sumption of light wines in the southern 
wine-producing districts. So far as | 
light wines are concerned, their sale 


















has been subject to local veto. A 
significant fact“is that the trade trea- 
ties which have been made by Russia 
under Soviet rule have contained 
clauses recognizing the right of Russia 
to exclude the importation of in- 
toxicating liquors into Soviet Russia. 
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Reports now indicate that Soviet Rus- 
sia has reinstated certain phases of the 
vodka monopoly as a revenue-pro- 
ducing measure. 


AFRICA 


Under the agreement of the Con- 
vention of-the League of Nations re- 
lating to the liquor traffic, the impor- 

tation, distribution, sale and possession 
of trade spirits of every kind and of 
beverages mixed with these spirits, 
are prohibited in Africa, the only 
territory exempt from this prohibition 
being Algiers, Tunis, Morocco, Libva, 
Egypt and the Union of South Africa. 
he local governments concerned, how- 
er, have the privilege of deciding 
hat distilled beverages in their ter- 
itory shall fall under the category of 
rade spirits. , 
A movement is on foot to introduce 
the new Egyptian Parliament a bill 
to prohibit the importation and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. A delegation 
of very influential men recently waited 
upon H. E. Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, the 
Prime Minister of Egypt, who gave 
assurances that the Government would 
certainly take some steps to stop the 
spread of the liquor traffic in Egypt. 
The Ministry of the Interior has also 
issued a circular to the departments 
concerned, directing that on no ac- 
count should any new license for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors be issued. 
The movement for prohibition legis- 
lation in Egypt is headed by Prince 
Omar Tousson, who is universally con- 
ceded to be the ablest prince in Egypt, 
highly educated, holding a very high 
standard of morals, and regarded as 
the wealthiest man in the Kingdom. 
Prince Tousson, moreover, has the full 
confidence of the king and of prac- 
tically all the Pashas. He is also pop- 
ular with the best element of the 
English-speaking «classes. Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali, a brother of the Ex- 
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Khedive, Abbas, is another very prom- - 
inent prince who can be depended up- 
on to lead in the fight for Egyptian 
prohibitory legislation. 

In this connection it is interesting 
and significant to note that the Amer- 
ican Minister to Egypt, the Honorable 
J. Morton Howell, has through public 
addresses, correspondence and personal 
conversation, succeeded in impressing 
the officials of the Kingdom of Egypt 
and the leading personalities in that 
Kingdom with regard to the success of, 
and beneficial results of, prohibition 
in the United States. In a recent 
conversation with one of the leading 
princes of Egypt, in which the proposed 
prohibition legislation for that King- 
dom was discussed, the American 
Minister made the following state- 
ment, which was afterwards given to 
the public: 


Your Highness, I have no disposition to 
enter into any contest with reference to any 
measure or law which you Egyptians may 
want, or not want, but I can say to you 
that this movement is most gratifying to 
me and to my people, and I think it will 
clearly tend to show that your Govern- 
ment and your people are keenly alert and 
progressive in the interest of the very best 
things for your Kingdom. It matters not 
what those who are opposed to prohibition 
may say with respect to the United States. 
I-want to say to you that prohibition in the 
United States is a success, and there are but 
few people who would argue otherwise, ex- 
cept those who are anarchistically inclined 
and who willingly violate the Constitution 
of the country which is giving them their 
protection, and sustaining them in all their 
legal rights. I cannot, therefore, but hope 
that this movement, which has been set in 
motion by this Prince of the realm, may 
come to a successful fruition. 


The French administration in French 
West Africa by a decree dated De- 
cember 24, 1921, introduced prohi- 
bition mto that territory. The taxes 
on alcohol were very high before 1920, 
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Since that time they have been tripled 
and even quadrupled. It is under- 
stood that the prohibition which the 
French have introduced will be ex- 
tended to Togo, if that has not already 
been accomplished. 

A local option bill was introduced in 
the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa on February 21, 1922. This 
bill was introduced on petition of 
86,000 persons in South Africa. It 
was finally defeated by the narrow 
margin of seven votes. A similar 
measure will be resubmitted in the new 
session of Parliament in January, 1924. 
The liquor interests, including the wine 
farmers, are strongly organizing against 
the’ local option bill which, in their 
opinion, paves the way to prohibition. 

The proclamation recently issued 
by the High Commissioner of South 
Africa prohibits the importation of 
spirituous liquors into Swaziland, ex- 
cept with the written permission of the 
Resident Commissioner. 


ASIA 


The first prohibition law directed 
against the sale and consumption of 
intoxicating liquors in Japan was 
adopted by the Japanese Parliament 
‘in the spring of 1922. This law pro- 
hibits the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
persons under 20 years of age, and pro- 
hibits the use of alcoholic beverages by 
all such minors. The final adoption of 
this legislation was due in large degree 
to the persistent efforts of Mr. Sho 
Nemoto, who has been a member of 
the Lower House of the Japanese Par- 
liament since 1899. For almost a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Nemoto 
submitted this bill each year to the 
Imperial Diet. It was finally passed 
through that body in 1908 and has been 
passed by that body at each succeeding 
session until at last in 1922 it was also 
passed by the House of Peers and be- 
came a law on March 29, 1922. Mr. 
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Nemoto was educated in the United 
States of America and was so inspired 
by the temperance lectures of Frances 
E. Willard, while he was in the United 
States, that he went back to Japan 
determined to labor as long as it might 
be necessary for the securing of tem- 
perance legislation through the Jap- 
anese Government. While Mr. Ne- 
moto himself is a Christian, it is an 
interesting fact to note that most of 
those who took the leading part in the 
debates and efforts to secure the pas- 
sage of this bill through both Houses 
of the Japanese Parliament were non- 
Christians. 

During the year 1922 almost ever 
Provincial Legislative Council in Indi 
brought forward some measure. pro- 
viding for the restriction of the liquor 
traffic and looking toward eventual 
prohibition. The Punjab passed a 
local option law which became effec- 
tive on April 1, 1922. The state of 
Nepal, with a population of five mil- 
lion people, mostly Hindus, has been 
under prohibition since 1920. This 
prohibition was made permanent by 
official action in 1922. The state of 
Hyderabad has adopted prohibition, 
but the law is not so stringent as it is in 
some of the other states. The Mos- 
lem state of Bhopal, which is the only 
state in India ruled by a woman, 
adopted prohibition for the entire 
state in February, 1923. Bhopal has 
a population of over one million. The 
state ranks next to Hyderabad among 
the Mohammedan states in India. 
The throne has descended in the female ` 
line since 1844. 

There are quite a number of native . | 






















states that have put prohibition into 
effect through the decrees of the native 
rulers, during the past three years. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


The state of Queensland is to vote on 
prohibition in October, 1923. Under 
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the provisions of the Liquor Amend- 
ment Act passed in 1920, a triennial 
state -poll is provided for. Three 
issues are presented on the ballot: 
namely, state control, state prohibition, 
and continuance. Provision is made, 
moreover, for expressing a second 
preference. If, as a result of an 
election, no one of the three issues has 
a majority of all votes polled, the issue 
having the lowest number of first pref- 
erence votes is dropped and the second 
_ preference votes for that issue dis- 
‘tributed to the other two issues. On 
this basis, the first poll taken under the 
law im 1920 resulted in 155,669 votes 
prohibition and 193,761 votes 
r continuance. Should prohibition 
rry in the October, 1923, election it 
ould go into effect on July 1, 1925. 
he sale of liquor to persons under 21 
ears of age, or to any woman in a bar, 
prohibited in Queensland. 
The first election under the prohibi- 
tion referendum Jaw of Victoria was 
taken on October 21, 1920, and resulted 
in 278,707 votes for continuance, 
36,025 votes for reduction, and 212,254 
votes for no license. Under the pro- 
visions of the law passed by the last 
Legislature of Victoria, no additional 
poll is provided for until 1930. After 
that, a state-wide poll cannot be taken 
more frequently than once every eight 
years. Permanent six o'clock closing 
of liquor selling establishments went 
into effect on February 2, 1920. 

The Liquor Amendment Act adopted 
by the Parliament of New South Wales 
in 1919 suspended the old local option 
provisions for three years, that being 
the time that the reduction board would 
operate under the provisions of the law. 
If, after the next general election at 
which the question is considered, pro- 

hibition is not carried for the entire 
state, local option polls may again be 
taken. The new law provides that no 
new licenses are to be granted in any 
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part of the state unless by petition 
signed by a majority of the residents 
living within a radius of one mile. 
The West Australian law, passed in 
1922, repeals the local option section of 
the former law, creates a licenses re- 
duction board with provisions for cash 
compensation and provides for a poll on 
prohibition to be taken on some day 
other than the general election day, 
with a provision that the poll shall not 
be taken more frequently than every 
five years and that a three-fifths major- 
ity shall be required for prohibition. 
New Zealand voted on the question 
of prohibition in December, 1922. 
This was a three-cornered contest, 
voters being privileged to vote for one 
of three provisions: namely, contin- 
uance, state control, and prohibition. 
The result of the election showed 
282,669 votes for contmuance, 35,727 
votes for state control, and 300,791 
votes for prohibition. While absolute 
prohibition received the largest vote, 
it failed to carry because of the require- 
ment calling for a majority of all votes 
cast at the election im order to carry 
prohibition or state control. The 
poll, however, showed that 20,000 


‘more votes had been cast for prohibi- 


tion than had ever before been cast for 
that policy in any previous election. 
The Scilly Isles are all under prohibi- 
tion, which was adopted during the 
World War and has been contmued. 
Governor W. W. Gilmore of Guam 
issued a proclamation in 1920 prohib- 
iting the use of “tuba” (a native 
national intoxicating drink) under 
penalty of a fine not to exceed $100, or 
imprisonment for 90 days, or both. 
The law passed in 1921 prohibits the 
manufacture of intoxicating hquors in 
Samoa and also prohibits importation 
of intoxicating liquors except for 
medicinal, sacramental or industrial 
purposes. The sale or the offering for 
sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited. 
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The importation of liquors required for 
hospitals and for medical purposes 
from time to time is entirely in the 
hands ofthe Government, but no 
liquors under the law can be sold for 
any but medicinal, sacramerital or 
industrial purposes. 

The intoxicating liquor laws of Cook 
Islands were amended and strengthened 
in 1921. Under the old law passed in 
1915 the same general conditions 
prevailed as in the case of Samoa, 
except that the Resident Commissioner 
was empowered to import liquor and 
sell to any person who was not a native. 
Under the amended law passed in 1921, 
no such liquors can be sold or imported, 
except for medicinal, sacramental or 
industrial purposes. 

Since 1920 the liquor bars of the 
Fiji Islands have been closed on Sun- 
day. Europeans im the Islands are 
practically unanimous im regard to 
prohibition of alcoholic liquors so far as 
the natives are concerned, but there is 
a strong fight bemg waged among 
Europeans on the question of prohibi- 
tion that would include Europeans as 
well as natives. 


NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION 


The adoption of prohibition as a 
national legislative policy in a number 
of small nations, along with the ag- 
gressive foreign commercial policy of 
wine-producing countries, opens the 
way for international misunderstand- 
ings that may prove far more seri- 
ous than surface conditions indicate. 
Certain it is that the very important 
international question as to how far 
any nation may justifiably go in bring- 
ing economic pressure to cdmpel an- 
other country to regulate its' domestic 
affairs to conform to the desire of the 
country responsible for such| pressure, 
must be settled. It is apparent, of 
course, that unless some limit is to be 
recognized by international custom or 
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international law, the principle of self- 
determination for small countries at 
least will become entirely imaginary. 
In this modern age, economic pressure, 
under certain conditions, may be quite 
as effective as military pressure. 

The economic pressure brought to 
bear by Spain to compel the modifica- 
tion of the prohibition law in Iceland, 
against the will of the people and the 
Government of that island country, 
which. is so dependent upon Spanish 
markets, left no alternative to the 
Government of Iceland. The same 
thing is true of the economic pressure’ 
brought to bear by France, Spain an 
Portugal on Norway. Moreover, i 
France, Spain and Portugal are per 
mitted thus to regulate the domesti 
affairs of Iceland and Norway, without 
even a protest from nations hike th 
United States of America and th 
British Empire, Finland, or any other 
small country that adopts prohibition 
as a national: policy, will undoubtedly 
be compelled to face the same economic 
pressure from the wine-producing 
countries of southern and southwestern 
Europe. 










INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF DOMESTIC 
ENFORCEMENT 


The situation in the United States of 
America, moreover, presents another 
problem new in the international field. 
After three years of experience, the 
American Government faces the sig- 
nificant fact that the enforcement of 
prohibition within the borders of the 
United States presents in many respects 
what may very easily become serious 
international problems. The inter- 
national boundary line surrounding the 
United States of America is more than 
17,500 miles in length. Thirty-two of ` 
the forty-eight states of the Union are 
located on this international boundary 
line. Hundreds of thousands of high- 
powered automobiles capable of op- 
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erating along the land portion of 
this international boundary, fleets of 
vessels stored with liquors flying the 
flags of other nations and operating 
just outside the three-mile limit, dis- 
puted questions ‘as to the rights and 
privileges properly due the thousands 
of foreign vessels dockmg at American 
ports, and the use of airplanes for in- 
ternational liquor smuggling, indicate 
something of enforcement conditions 
under national prohibition in the 
United States of America that can be 
settled properly and fully only through 
some form of international codpera- 
tion. 











FFECT ABROAD OF AMERICAN PoLicy 


There is no question but that the 
ture policy of the United States 
overnment, in the matter of prohi- 
ition, is likely profoundly to influence 
he progress of prohibition legislation 
M other countries of the world. 

The question as to whether prohibi- 
tion in the United States, therefore, is 
to be permanent, is apropos. No 
amendment to the federal Constitution 
ever received as strong official sanction 
by the states as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The original Constitution was 
adopted in the 13 original states by a 
majority of about two to one. The 
aggregate vote in the state Senates and 
state Houses of Representatives on the 
Eighteenth Amendment shows a major- 
ity of more than four to one. 

The Bill of Rights, containing the 
first ten Amendments to the Ameri- 
ean Constitution, and the Eleventh 
Amendment, were ratified by 10 out of 
13 states. Four states did not ratify 
the Twelfth Amendment. Five states 
did not ratify the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. Four states did not ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Six states 
failed to ratify the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Six states failed to ratify the 
Sixteenth Amendment. ‘Twelve states 
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did not ratify the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment, and 12 states did not ratify the 
Nineteenth Amendment. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment, however, received 
the ratification of 46 out of 48 states, 
and one House in each of the two 
remaining states voted for ratifica- 
tion. 

Moreover, 47 of the 48 states enacted 
laws to help carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and but one of the 47 has repealed or 
weakened such laws. 


Is AMERICAN PROHIBITION 
PERMANENT? 


Since the adoption of national pro- 
hibition, and in fact for several years 
before national prohibition went into 
effect, every state election held on the 
question of repealing or modifying or 
weakening state or national prohibition 
resulted in a larger majority for con- 
tinued prohibition than had been 
recorded in previous elections. 

So long as more than one third of 
either House of Congress stands firm, 
the Eighteenth Amendment can be 
neither modified nor repealed. And if 
the time should ever come when two 
thirds of each House of Congress should 
vote to submit the question of modifi- 
cation or repeal, a majority vote in a 
single House of each of thirteen state 
legislatures would make such proposed 
modification or repeal impossible. 
Moreover, while only a majority vote is 
required to change the federal enforce- 


ment code, if every member of the 


national House of Representatives who 
represents a normally “wet” district and 
every Senator who represents a normal- 
ly “wet” state, were to combine efforts 
in Congress, they could not control 
35 per cent in either House of Congress. 
In order to modify or amend the en- 
forcement code, therefore, it would be 
necessary to secure the votes of those 
in both Houses of Congress who repre- 
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sent districts or states that are under 
prohibition by state law as well as by 
federal law. 


Prospects FoR WORLD PROHIBITION 


Local option laws which have been 
adopted in many countries during 
recent years and present prospects for 
the adoption of local option pro- 
visions in many other important coun- 
tries, indicate progress toward prohi- 
bition throughout the world. Experi- 
ence in the United States of America 
and elsewhere has demonstrated that 
local option is in reality but a stepping 
stone toward prohibition. 

Recent remarkable developments, 
moreover, in transportation and com- 
munication will, of necessity, compel 
rapid progress of restrictive national 
and international provisions to safe- 
guard the integrity and rights of nations 
large and small, if prohibition, through 
local option or other restrictive legis- 
lation, comes rapidly to be adopted as 
a national policy in a number of im- 
portant countries. The railroad, the 
steamship, the automobile and the 
airship, along with the telegraph, 
telephone, ocean cable and wireless, 
have in recent years made of the world 
a great neighborhood of nations, de- 
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manding international protection for 
national policies and national laws. 

Modern national and international 
success in matters of health, sanita- 
tion, international travel, international 
banking, international commerce, and 
in international moral and religious 
movements, are rapidly paving the 
way for international prohibitory leg- 
islation, provided that the experiment 
in the United States of America proves 
successful. 

Twenty-five years ago, approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the land area and 
16 per cent of the population of this 
nation were under state-wide prohibi- 
tion. Today, approximately the sam 
proportion of the land area and the po 
ulation of the world are under nation 
prohibition. If it has been possibl 
during the last twenty-five years, wit 
out chart or compass, for the policy 
prohibition to become a great nationa 
constitutional provision in America, 15 
it unreasonable to believe, assuming 
successful experiment in America, that, 
with the example and experience of one 
of the greatest nations of the world to 
indicate the value and tendency of pro- 
hibition, such a policy, world-wide in its 
scope, may become a reality within the 
next quarter of a century? 











Prohibition in Canada 


By Cyrit D. Boyce 


Moderation League of Ontario, Canada 


RISE oF PROHIBITION 


ANADA, like the United States, 
has had a troubled and com- 
plicated history in the matter of pro- 
hibition. 
į Without going into earlier attempts 


to achieve prohibition, we may begin — 


with the Canada Temperance Act, 
sually known as the Scott Act, which 
5 the legislative foundation of Cana- 
ian prohibition. 

The Scott Act (which has since been 
mended more than once) is a local 
ption on a big scale. It provided 
at, on a petition signed by 25 per 
ent of the electors of any county or 
ity, a vote should be taken to deter- 
ine whether prohibition should be 
nforced, and a bare majority sufficed. 
f there was a majority for enforce- 
ment, prohibition was enacted for 
three years. The prohibition ex- 
tended to the sale of any intoxicating 
liquor, except the sale of wine for 
exclusively sacramental purposes by 
druggists and specially licensed vend- 
ors, and the sale for exclusively medi- 
cal purposes, on a certificate of a medi- 
cal man, or for bona fide use in some 
art, trade or manufacture, on a certif- 
cate of Justice of the Peace. 

The penalty for selling liquor con- 
trary to the law was a fine of not less 
than $50, or imprisonment for one 
month, with or without hard labor, 
for the first offense, and double these 
penalties for the second offense; for a 
third or a subsequent offense, the 
penalty was imprisonment for a term 
of not exceeding four months, with or 
without hard labor, without the option 
of a fine. ` 
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A physician who gave a certificate 
for liquor other than for strictly medi- 
cal purposes was liable to a penalty of 
$20 for the first offense and a double 
penalty for subsequent offenses. 

Some parts of the country—Prince 
Edward Island particularly—voted 
themselves into the Act almost imme- 
diately after its' passage, and counties 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba followed 
suit at different dates. Thus, prior 
to the war and the recent prohibitory 
legislation, a severe form of local option 
was in force in a considerable number 
of places in the Dominion—though the 
observance of the law seems to have 
left much to be desired. 

An eminent local observer of its 
working, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
described the chief result of the Act as 


the substitution of an unlicensed and un- 
regulated for a licensed trade. The de- 
mand for drink remained the same, but it 
was supplied in illicit ways. It was found 
by those who were engaged in the cam- 
paign against the Scott Act that the lowest 
class of liquor dealers were far from zealous 
in their opposition to prohibitive legislation. 
They foresaw that the result to them 
would be’simply a sale for liquor without 
the license fee. Drunkenness, instead of 
having diminished, appears to have in- 
creased. 


The evil results of the Act were also 
exemplified by a memorial signed by 
300 citizens of the town of Wood- 
stock, which declared that: 


The Scott Act in this town has not di- 
minished but increased drunkenness; it 
has almost wholly prevented the use of 
Jager beer, which was becoming an article 
of common consumption; it has operated 
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to discourage the use of light beverages, 
‘substituting therefor in a large measure 
ardent spirits; and it has led to the opening 
‘of many drinking places which did not 
‘exist under the license laws, and to the 
sale of liquor being continued until hours 
after midnight. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION: ABORTIV 
EFFORT i 


The apostles of teetotalism were not 
content that districts which wanted 
compulsory‘teetotalism should be able 
to enforce it. They also desired to 
thrust it upon districts which had not 
availed themselves of or had aban- 
doned the Canada Temperance Act. 
In 1898 an effort was made to get 
prohibition enforced throughout the 
Dominion, and an Act was passed 
providing for a general plebiscite on 
the question. A vote was taken 
under the Act which resulted in 278,- 
380 votes being cast for, and 264,693 
votes against it—a majority for pro- 
hibition of 13,687. The Government 
and the Dominion Parliament decided 
that the majority was not large enough 
to warrant them passing a prohibitory 
law. Seeing that the population of the 
Dominion was at that time about 54 
millions, a total vote of half a million 
was not regarded as an adequate ex- 
pression of opinion. It was an in- 
stance of the old story of only a minor- 
ity troubling to vote on this question. 
The oldest province, Quebec, found 
only 28,436 persons to vote for pro- 
hibition, as against four times that 
number on the other side, and it 
clearly would have been most unjusti- 
fied, even according to democratic 
standards, if a prohibitory law had 
been enacted. 

At this time there was a long- 
drawn-out constitutional dispute as to 
whether prohibitory legislation was 
under federal or provincial control. 
It was not that the provincial govern- 
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ments wanted it under their control; 
they rather desired to escape from it, 
and the Dominion Government was 
equally desirous of escaping the odium 
of forcing prohibition upon provinces 
which did not want it. 


PROVINCIAL PROHIBITION 


The matter in 1901 was decided by 
the Privy Council on an appeal regard- 
ing a prohibition law passed in Mani- 
toba. It was decided that the province 
had complete control over the retail 
trade in liquor, and the Dominion over 
manufacture and importation. Th 
Manitoba Prohibition Law, thoug 
declared constitutional and valid, di 
not, however, come into force. Ith 
been suspended pending the Pri 
Council appeal, and remained su 
pended afterwards; but, in the yea 
preceding the war, about one half c 
the province was under local option an 
the other half under license. 

About this time local option und 
the Scott Act, which a few years pre 
viously had had a setback, was again, 
under the stimulus of agitation, 
spreading, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, and in the first decade of the 
present century the great majority of 
the rural districts in Eastern Canada 
had come under local option. 

In 1907 Prince Edward Island 
passed a Prohibition Act, but in 1917 
it had to pass another to make better 
provision for enforcing the law. 

In 1910 the Nova Scotia Temperance | 













Act was passed; it enforced prohibition 
over the whole of that province except 
the city of Halifax, and that city went 
“dry” in 1916. i 
Manitoba adopted prohibition in 
June, 1916, by nearly a two to one 
majority. 
British Columbia passed a Prohi- ' 
bition Act in 1916, to come into force 
in July, 1917, if approved by a referen- 
dum. On the referendum it was 
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. approved, in spite of an adverse vote 
of the soldiers them overseas. 

In Alberta a Prohibition Act was 
passed in 1914, and approved by a 
popular vote in 1915 by 58,295 to 
37,509. ‘This was followed by another 
Act, which came into operation in 
July, 1916. 

a New Brunswick passed a prohibition 
w, which went into force in May, 
17, and was confirmed by plebiscite 
1920. 

Ontario passed a law bringing pro- 
ibttion into force in September, 1916, 
ubject to a referendum to be held 
fter the war, to determine whether 
he statute should be permanent. The 
esult of this referendum, taken at the 
nd of 1919, was a vote for permanence 
772,041; against 865,365. 

Quebec had war-time prohibition, 
ut, by a nine to one vote on a referen- 
um afterwards, returned to the sale 
f beer and wine under license, with 
ale of spirits under Government con- 
rol. 

Saskatchewan had a “dispensary” 
‘system—that is, a system of Govern- 
-ment-owned liquor shops, or dis- 
' pensaries, which was followed in 

December, 1916, by prohibition. A 
provincial regulation prohibited the 
transport of liquor for export by motor 
vehicles, but the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal has declared that regulation 
to be unconstitutional and void. 

Newfoundland has been completely 
prohibitionist since the beginning of 
1917. 

- It should be noted that the various 

Provincial Acts, which were all on the 

model of the earliest act—that of 

Manitoba—did not entirely stop the 

consumption of liquor. They did not 

prohibit manufacture in one province 
for export into another. That could 
only be done by the Dominion; and it 
was done by an Order in Council by 
the federal Government in March, 
















` the illicit traders. 
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1918, prohibiting importation into any 
province which had adopted prohibi- 
tion, as well as the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors therein. 

An attempt was made in 1919 to 
incorporate the provisions of the 
Order (which was only a temporary 
measure) in an Act of Parliament, but, 
owing to a stubborn difference of 
opinion between the Senate and the 
House of Commons, the bill was 
dropped. | 


PROHIBITION AT WORK 


In substitution therefor the Domin- 
ion Parliament passed an Act under 
which a provincial legislature can, by 
resolution, request the Governor-in- 
Council to take a vote of the people 
of the province upon the question of 
the importation of liquor. If the 
majority favor such prohibition, the 
Dominion Government may proclaim, 
by Order in Council, such prohibition 
to be in force. 

Even under the bone-dry legislation, 
liquor comes steadily into Ontario 
and into the other provinces, It is 
transported in coffins, in dry goods 
boxes, in oil cans, as cheese or butter, 
and in many other disguises. Freight 
cars are detached at rural stations 
and unloaded. The traffic by motor 
is continuous and considerable. 
Practically all this liquor is con- 
signed to private persons, and even 
with whisky at $40 a case many orders 
in defiance of the law are secured by 
There is no doubt 
that in the towns and cities of Ontario 
the hotels with few exceptions have 
observed the law, while in the clubs no 
liquor has been served. 

In New Brunswick it has not been 
difficult to obtain liquor, although 
there, as in the other Atlantic prov- 
inces, there is little public drinking. 
In the West apparently prohibition 
has not worked as effectively as was 
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desired. During the war there was 
general observance of the law, but 
since there has been more relaxation 
and evasion. It was bluntly declared 


in the Alberta Legislature that 80 or ` 


90 per cent of the men of the province 
treated the law with neglect and con- 
tempt. That there is general evasion 
of its provisions is freely admitted. 
For this reason chiefly, the United 
Farmers of the province have de- 
clared for a “bone-dry” regulation, 
making it illegal to keep liquor even 
in private houses. 

In Saskatchewan there is a move- 
ment to reéstablish the system of the 
sale of liquor by agents of the Govern- 
ment, which prohibition superseded. 
The Men’s Brotherhood of St. Mary’s 
Anglican Church at Regina has de- 
clared by resolution for the dispensary 
system for the reasons that, as alleged, 
the effects of prohibition are “very 
demoralizing” since public opinion 
was not in favor of the law in its ex- 
treme form, that evasion is openly 
tolerated, and that without the help 
of the public, the police are helpless to 
compel observance of the prohibitory 
enactment. There is at present a 
large public demand for beer, wine and 
spirituous liquors by Government con- 
trol, similar to that now in form in 
Quebec. 


PRESENT POSITION IN CANADA 


The present position of the various 
provinces may therefore be stated as 
follows: During 1920 and the early 
months of 1921, seven of the nine 
provinces decided by referenda to pro- 
hibit private importations. On July 
10, 1920, the electors of New Bruns- 
wick voted by a majority of about two 
to one for total prohibition. The 
electors of British Columbia, on Octo- 
ber 20, 1920, voted by a large ma- 
jority in favor of the enactment of 
legislation, providing for Government 


.redemption of the provincial debt 
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control and sale in sealed packages of 


spirituous and malted liquors, rejecting 
the previous policy of prohibition. 
This Act, which was brought forward 
by the Moderation League, has been a 
great success both morally and finan- 
cially. There is, at the present time, 
agitation to allow sale of beer and wine 
with meals in hotels. 
On the other hand, plebiscites he 
on October 25, 1920, in the thr 
Prairie Provinces and in Nova Scoti: 
resulted in large majorities for pr 
hibition of importations. This ex 
ample was followed by Ontario, whic 
in a plebiscite held on April 18, 1921, 
voted for a policy of complete prohibi 
tion by prohibiting private importa- 
tions. The provincial government of 
Quebec has established a régime ol 
governmental control of the sale o 
liquor which went into effect on May 
1, 1921. Profits are devoted to edu 
cation, charity, good roads and for th 















Beer and wine licenses are allowed, 
with adequate restrictions and the 
sale, by Government stores only, of 
spirituous liquors. There accrues to 
the province of Quebec five million 
dollars profit on this system. Crime 
and drunkenness is much less in “wet” 
Quebec than in “dry” Ontario. 

On June 22 of this year, Manitoba 
voted for the Moderation League Bill 
by over 40,000 majority. This over- , 
whelming vote gives the people the 
right to purchase by individual license 
(fee $1 per annum) any liquor desired. | 
Orders are given at a Government 
store, but deliyery is to be made by the 
Liquor Commission to the residence 
of the purchaser. No liquor can be 
bought at the store and carried away 
by the purchaser. 

There are five branches of the Mod- 
eration League in Canada. These 
are in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. 
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They favor a system of Govern- 
ment control and they carry on aggres- 
sive movements for real temperance 
legislation. The League has been suc- 
cessful in repealing prohibition in 
British Columbia and in Manitoba. 
Alberta is voting on a referendum on 
November 5 of this year, and the 
Mecagues expect a decisive victory. 
e Saskatchewan Moderation League 
confident of overthrowing prohibi- 
on within the next year. 

The Moderation League of Ontario 
as had the most difficult campaign of 
ny of the other provincial Leagues. 
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‘In 1919 prohibition was carried by 


411,000. In 1921 this was decreased 
by nearly 250,000, so Ontario is con- 
fident that a referendum vote on the 
Quebec system would carry at the 
present time. 

The situation regarding prohibition 
in Canada can be summed up in 
these few words: The pendulum for 
moderation and temperance is swing- 
ing against prohibition. All the signs 
bear out this contention and within 
two years the greater portion of the 
Dominion will be enjoying wise and 
sane liquor regulation. 


Prohibitory Legislation in Canada 


By B. H. SPENCE 
The Dominion Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic 


I 
ANADA has been a pioneer 


amongst the nations in regard to 
the prohibition reform. For years it 
was one of the most temperate coun- 
_ tries in the world, as will be seen by 
the following table, which gives the per 
capita consumption of liquors in dif- 
ferent countries: 


COUNTRY YEAR 
United States... ..........005. 1910 
United Kingdom.............. 1909 
Germany.. o0 ios 5 66 Sew a Soma 1910 
Frane cs oe rs ee 1909 
AUSITIS 2% 6 sewss oe ebei Meee Gee 1909 
Belgium o6 bsanesse wes datiaes 1909 
Le | 6 ee a a 1909 
Switzerland................--. 1909 
Denmark...............0.---. 1909 
EE eee E 1909 
AUStralia 65.5 decd wc se wal dunt 1909 
Canadas... os s4baxedeu ere 1910 


The present situation was 
brought about suddenly, but by steady 
progress. It is a logical stage in the 
development of a higher civilization. 


A PROPHECY 


The late F. S. Spence, Canada’s 
greatest prohibition leader, in an 
address made in 1908 before prohibition 
became effective said: 


The story of the fight against the liquor 
power is the same in Canada as it is in the 
United States, and as it is throughout all 
Christendom. It is a story of stern effort 
and steady progress, to which there can be 
only one result of a failure to understand the 
end of the movement. ‘That movement is 
not a mere human invention or fake, created 


not | 


by some novelty-seeking cranks. It is the 
inevitable result of great universal condi- 
tions and forces. Wherever you find ag 
evil of any kind, something that curses a1 
hurts humanity, and into contact with thë 
evil you bring men and women of Christia! 
character, unselfish thought, and earnes 
purpose, there you have the elements of | 
moral reform. That reform will spring 
from those conditions, and will inevitabl 









need Wines SPIRITS TOTAL 
20.09 0.66 1.45 22.20 
31.44 0.31 0.96 32.71 
26.47 1.16 1.48 29.11 

9.51 39.36 1.81 50.68 
17.17 6.34 1.81 25.32 
55.20 1.21 1.42 57.83 
13.31 No data 1.57 14.88 
18.00 14.55 0.99 33.54 
22.98 No data 2.97 25.95 

0.51 31.17 0.76 32,44 
13.20 1.30 1.07 15.57 

6.36 0.12 0.97 7.45 


and irresistibly go on, until either the moral 
purpose dies out or the evil is overthrown. 
This is the origin of this great reform; the 
awful curse of intemperance and the God- 
given desire to be rid of it. : 
Therefore, if you could wipe the whole 
movement out of existence, with all its 
literature, its agencies, its methods and 
forms, but leave the curse and the God-in- 
spired purpose, you would have the whole 
history over again. Progressing through ‘ 
all the stages 1t has passed, that movement 
would come to exactly the same position in 
which it stands today, and go on to the 
future victory that lies ahead, and we trust 
not very far away. Just as surely as to- 
morrow will follow today, so surely will the 
suppression of the liquor traffic follow the 
unholy system of encouraging, of protect- 


ete a —- 
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ing and licensing that traffic by so-called— 
and shamefully miscalled—Christian leg- 
_ Islation. 


Today we see this prophecy fulfilled 
in part. 

Reformers are often impatient for 
results. It would be strange mdeed if 
an age-long evil, such as that of the 
Myuor traffic, deeply imbedded in 
adition, custom, and desire, could be 
tterly eradicated in a few days merely 














tes. It will take generations before 
he full fruition is seen of the passing of 
our prohibitory laws, and before they 
are humanly perfect for the accomplish- 
ment of their intended purpose. 


BEGINNINGS 


Organized temperance effort began 
early in the 19th century. In its 
initial stage, here and elsewhere, it took 
the form of a pledge-signing move- 
ment. This was followed by the 
organization of temperance societies 
for mutual encouragement and the. 
propagation of abstmence principles. 

Students of the problem of intemper- 
ance soon found an inexorable law 
operating: that drmking and drunk- 
' enness, with all their attendant evils,” 
were in proportion to the social facili- 
ties afforded for the obtaining of intoxi- 
cants. That as facilities were increased, 
drinking and drunkenness became 
greater; as the facilities were decreased, - 
drinking and drunkenness were less- 
ened. Jn the school of hard experience 
they further learned that, while per- 
sonal habit could be best dealt with by 
educational and suasional means, the 
social institution of the “liquor trafe” 
could be dealt with only by law. They 
therefore proceeded to invoke law to 
stop the facilities for the supplying of 
the liquor that caused the evil. To 
stop by law is prohibition. 

Prohibition is a principle which may 
have a partial or larger application. 


y adding a few sections to our stat- - 
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It is the principle of prohibition which 
is contained in every law restricting the 
facilities for the supplying of intoxi- 
cating liquor, whether it be called 
“license,” “‘government control,’’ 
“dispensary system,” or “prohibition.” 
These laws are all fundamentally pro- 
hibitory; they may be said to embody 
various degrees of prohibition. No- 
where in Canada is there a total pro- 
hibition law. 

In these days of experiments with 
so-called “government control,” we 
are learning this lesson afresh, and are 
finding that the evils that come from 
the use of alcoholic beverages can never 
be remedied by affording facilities for 
men to get such beverages to use. On 
the contrary, if it is made easier, by 
law, for men to keep sober, and harder 
for men to get drunk, more men will 
keep sober, and fewer will get drunk. 


EARLY LEGISLATION 


Sentiment. in the Dominion of Can-° 
ada is, and has always been, strongly 
against the liquor traffic. 

In 1855 the province of New Bruns- 
wick enacted a law prohibiting the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of | 
intoxicating beverages. Because of 
political complications, the measure 
was repealed within a year. 

In 1864 the legislature of Canada 
passed the “Dunkin Act.” It gave 
the counties, cities, towns, villages and 
townships of Ontario and Quebec 
authority to prohibit the retail sale of 
liquor ‘within their respective limits. 
The law, though crude and full of 
weaknesses, did good in reducing crime 
and drunkenness where it was honestly 
enforced. 

In 1867 Nova Scotia and New. 
Brunswick were confederated with the 
old provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada under the name of “The Do- 


` minion of Canada.” 


There arose now a serious difficulty— 


uncertainty as to the relative extent of 
Dominion and Provincial power in the 
enactment of prohibitory legislation. 
The British North America Act, which 
defined the terms of Confederation, 
dealt with the subject of jurisdiction 
only in general terms. There has 
therefore been much long, tedious, 
expensive litigation, and the sub- 
mission to courts of test cases on 
various matters. 

The prohibition movement: has 
suffered particularly from this juris- 
diction difficulty, which is a serious 
hindrance to the enactment and en- 
forcement of prohibitory legislation. 

But, while this jurisdiction difficulty 
continues unto this day, there has been 
little effort upon the part of politicians 
to solve or remove it. Indeed it has 
proved to many a very present help in 
time of political trouble, and a “ready 
to order” excuse for inaction when the 
demand for legislation, either Domin- 
ion or Provincial, became too insistent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


This jurisdiction difficulty arises 
because of the fact that the British 
North America Act, which forms the 
Charter or Constitution of the Domin- 
ion, and its various provinces, specif- 
ically assigned certain powers to the 
provinces, and certain powers to the 
federal authority. Any other func- 
tions, not specifically and definitely 
assigned to the provinces, lies within 
the Dominion jurisdiction: there is the 
residue of power. 

- There are certain things regarding 
which there is concurrent jurisdiction 
of both Provincial and Dominion. In 
such matters, in the absence of com- 
petent Dominion legislation, Provin- 
cial laws have full force; but, where 
there is overlapping legislation, and. the 
same point is constitutionally covered 


by both National and Provincial leg- ` 


islation, the Dominion enactment is 


province of Ontario. 
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supreme, and sets aside the own 
law. 

An interesting illustration of this is 
in the district .of Manitoulin in the 
In that district, 
a Dominion local option measure (‘The 
Canada Temperance Act) is in force, 
prohibiting the sale of liquor. In that 
district, therefore, the Provincial pr 
hibition law is not operative. It a 
plies to every other part of the provine 
except Manitoulin. Prosecutions ther 
have to be made under the federa 
statute. 

Roughly speaking, the relative 
powers of the Dominion and prow 
inces are as follows: 

The Dominion Government iias the 
exclusive jurisdiction over manufac- 
ture, importation, exportation and in- 
terprovincial shipment of liquor. Brew- 
eries and distilleries operate under 
Dominion charters; excise and cus- 
toms are departments of the Dominion 
Government. Trade and commerce, 
particularly interprovincial trade, is 
also within federal jurisdiction. 

Provinces have power to regulate or 
prohibit the sale of liquor within the 
province, and generally all matters of a 
local or private nature within the prov- - 
ince. The law of the province of 
Ontario, for instance, prohibits ‘the 
selling or keeping of liquor for sale 
anywhere within the province; also the 
keeping, having or giving of liquor 
anywhere in the province, except in a 
private house. 

There are in Ontario, licensed by the 
federal Government, six distilleries and 
twenty-nine breweries, who have the 
right to manufacture liquor, also the < 
right to sell liquor for export from 
the province. 

The old Dunes Act, being a pre- 
Confederation Act of the two provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, had no-applica- 
tion to the Maritime Provinces, and 
deputations and petitions to the new 
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federal Parliament voiced the growing 
demand for a law of Dominion-wide 
prohibition. 

Pleading uncertainty of their legis- 
lative powers, the federal Parliament, 
in the face of strong pressure, delayed 
action until 1878, when it passed, not 
the prohibition law asked for, but a 
ominion local option law, the “ Can- 
da Temperance Act,” which improved 
pon the Dunkin Act in many particu- 
This enabled electors in a city or 


intoxicating liquor within their bound- 
aries, except for medicinal, sacramental 
or industrial purposes. Its constitu- 
tionality was established by the Im- 
perial Privy Council in 1882. The 
measure was adopted successfully in 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 


PROGRESS BY PROVINCES 


All Prince Edward Island, except in 
the capital city of Charlottetown, was 


Manitoba, 22eccc ocx seeks site e EEE sae 
Prince Edward Island... 2.0.0.0... 0.000 cee eee 
OOOO ai ite eae Rasen nee oa E ate aks 
Nova SOUl ad de Coen ae yaaa 


under the Canada Temperance Act, 
and when provincial prohibition was 
brought into force, the Act was in 
operation throughout the whole island. 
Nova Scotia cleared the liquor traffic 
out of every county and city inthe prov- 
ince except the capital city, Halifax. 
In New Brunswick, nine of the four- 
teen counties, and two of the three 


- cities were under the operation of the 


Canada Temperance Act, at the time 
of the enactment of the provincial 
prohibitory law. 

In Ontario and Quebec the Act had 
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a different history, however. In 
Ontario twenty-five counties and 


two cities adopted it, but it was re- 
pealed in all of them. It ran a similar 
course in Quebec. .The reason for its 
unpopularity in these places was not 
that the Act itself was a failure where 
properly tried. In Ontario, in one 
year of its operation, commitments to 
jail for drunkenness were reduced by 
more than’ 50 per cent. But various 
circumstances—legal, administrative, 
and political—conspired to interfere 
with its success; dissatisfaction ensued, 
and by 1889 the Act was repealed in 
every locality. 

That the repeal was not due to the 
ebb of prohibition sentiment, how- 


„ever, is clearly evident from succeeding 


events. 

Repeated requests of the electors for 
the enactment of prohibitory legisla- 
tion led four of the provincial govern- 
ments to take plebiscites on the ques- 
tion, with the following results: 


ene ee 


For AGAINST 
Prommrrion | Proursrtion | MAvoniry 
19,637 7,115 12,522 
10,616 3,390 7,226 
192,489 110,720 ` 81,769 
a7uee 12,855 31,401 


No legislative action followed these 
votes, the provincial assemblies taking 
refuge behind the old excuse of uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of their juris- 
diction. 


FEDERAL ACTION AND INACTION 


As early as 1884, the federal Parlia- 
ment had adopted an historic resolu- 
tion to the effect that the right and 
most effectual legislative remedy for 
alcoholism was the enactment and en- 
forcement of a law of total prohibition, 
and that the House was prepared, so 
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soon as the public opinion would sus- 
tain it; to promote such legislation so 
far as lay within its powers. 

In 1898 the federal Government, in 
its turn, decided to test public opinion 
on the question of prohibition by a 


plebiscite. The results were: 

PROVINCE 
Quebec...... te es ae PI ENEE EEE 
Ontarids 4 fei Sohne hoes hand ed eee E 


Nova Scotia: sé a. 6 hoch eee See Se eee aceon 
New Brunswick...............-ccceeeceeeces 
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poll was cast, which resulted in a 
majority of 6,857 against the law be- 
coming operative, and the Act was 
repealed. | 

The Ontario Government in 1902 
introduced a bill to bring into opera- 
tion in that province an Act similar 


For AGAINST 
aE E 28,436 122,760 
EEEE A TEEN 154,498 115,284 
P D 34,678 5,370 
R EEEE ET 26,919 9,575 
PE METET 9,461 1,146 
EE eas 12,419 2,978 
A er ene ae 5,781 4,756 
etry ke ear oe ed 6,238 2,824 
AERE AEE 278,380 264,693 


Net majority for, 13,687. 


In spite of this majority in favor of 
prohibition in eight out of nine prov- 
inces, the Government declared that 
the results did not justify the introduc- 
tion of a prohibitory measure. This 
threw the burden of responsibility 
back upon the provinces to go as far as 
they could constitutionally. 


First PROVINCIAL PROHIBITION LAWS 


In 1900, there was passed by the 
Manitoba legislature a drastic measure 
of prohibition of all liquor transactions 
originating and ending within the prov- 
ince. The law was declared ultra 
vires of provincial jurisdiction by the 
Supreme Court of Manitoba, but was 
sustained as valid upon appeal to the 
Imperial Privy Council. Instead of 
putting the law into operation, how- 
ever, a new government, disclaiming 
responsibility for its enactment, in 1902 
held a referendum on the question of 
its enforcement. Temperance people 
were divided in opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the vote, many holding that the 
conditions were unjust. A very small 


to the Manitoba prohibition law, if 
approved by a referendum. ‘The con- 
ditions imposed required an aggregate 
vote of 213,723 in favor of the Act. 
The vote polled was as follows: 





For the Act................. 199,749 
Against the Act............... 103,548 
Majority for the Act........ 96,201 


By the government of the day the 
vote was not considered large enough 
to bring the Act into force. 

These Provincial and Dominion 
plebiscites and provincial referenda 
were unequivocal expressions of strong 
public sentiment in favor of prohibition. 
Denied expression in the law of the 
land, that sentiment inevitably sought 
outlet through another channel. There 
was a general turning to the use of 
the local option provisions early incor- 
porated in the provincial license laws, 
and heretofore practically neglected 
in efforts to obtain from federal and 
provincial parliaments more compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing legislation. 
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Loca OPTION 


These local option laws provided 
that any municipality might enact a 
by-law prohibiting the retail sale of 
liquor within its limits. The case of 
Ontario may be cited, it being a prov- 
ince in which the local option method 
‘was widely adopted. There a by-law 

vas to be passed first by the municipal 
ouncil and then ratified by a vote of 

e electors. The following table 


ustrates the progress in that province: 
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meant practical demonstrations of the 
business, social and moral benefits of 
its operation. People saw the good 
results in other places and adopted the 
measure for themselves. Thus the 
movement grew from the earliest be- 
ginnings of the first pledge-signers. 
Public opinion was built up by sound 
educational methods and brought forth 
a, certain measure of prohibitory legis- 
lation. That legislation, imperfect as 
it was, nevertheless proved a means of 








Toran Masoriry | Masorrry| No. or 
YEAR MUNICIPALITIES Wer Dry WET Dry LIcENSES 
LiNE E neat epi Ja 6,185 
DOOD cite gos eneipes =o a 3,970 
SOR ihc hahaha, a Ss - 3,151 
T905 ..3 6 kc eee 794, 607 187 4.20 2,836 
1906 es ananuna 794 552 252 810 2,691 
TOOT e 794. 508 286 222 2,521 
TIOS. ahane Gok as 804 492 312 180 2,432 
1 ARER ERE E AT 807 475 332 143 2,328 
TIl enea teen 812 407 405 2 2,200 
FOV erneer i eosa 822 380 440 60 1,938 
1912.. 00.0... ee eee 828 365 463 98 1,841 
FOS eft wee tunes 835 333 502 169 1,774 
1 E eee ee ae 842 322 520 198 1,686 
FIljiceniraresceta 847 305 542 237 1,610 
ea EE 851 ZIT 574 297 1,519 
In Quebec, even in 1898, 603 munici- further education. It taught the 


palities out of a total of 933 had for- 
bidden the sale of liquor within their 
boundaries. The use of the local option 
method was continued until, in 1917, 
1,097 of the 1,187 municipalities of the 
province were then under no license. 
Today nine-tenths of the municipali- 
ties of Quebec are still local prohibition. 

In the province of Manitoba, out of 
158 municipalities, 87 went dry. 

Similar methods were used by the 
other provinces of the West, except 
British Columbia, which never had a 
local option law. 


PREPARATION FOR PROHIBITION 
The gaining of local prohibition 


worth of the prohibition principle by 
the sure method of experiment and 
example and laid the foundation for a 
larger and better law. 

One proof of this is that, during 
these years of local option campaigning, 
opportunity was given for the repeal of 
prohibition any time after it had been 
in force for three years. For instance, 
in the province of Ontario such was its 
success that in the last six years of the 
local option period, out of 1,330 
opportunities for repeal, in 1,260 cases 
the law was so firmly established that 
there was not even sufficient opposition 
to bring the matter toa vote. Seventy 
repeal contests were brought on in the 
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six years. The law was sustained in 
69 of these, and repealed in only one 
solitary instance. 

The local option laws—federal and 
provincial—which supplemented the 
license laws, were only partial measures 
and contained serious elements of weak- 
ness. As local option spread, a diff- 
culty arose because of the contiguity 
of wet and dry areas. Local option in 
any locality did not interfere with the 
working of license in an adjoining or 
adjacent locality, but adjacent licenses 
did interfere with the successful opera- 
tion of local prohibition. The more 
the provinces became checker-boarded 
with “local option” and “license” and, 
particularly, when the local option 
areas gained preponderance, the li- 
censes in the remaining territory 
became, not simply a matter of local 
concern to be dealt with by action of 
the people of that municipality, but a 
matter of general concern, to be dealt 
with only by a general law. Thus, 
local option paved the way and created 
the demand for the logical next step— 
provincial prohibition. 


PROVINCIAL PROHIBITION 


There is no doubt that the outbreak 
of the war helped to hasten the move- 
ment against the legalized liquor 
traffic in Canada. The imperative 
demand for efficiency and economy 
gave force to the appeal for immediate 
action. But prohibition as it exists in 
Canada today is not a moral whim, nor 
was it brought about by war conditions. 
It is rather the expression, in legisla- 
tion, of a growing determination to 
suppress the evils of the liquor trafic. 

Many reasons contributed to the 
success of the prohibition movement. 

Business men, manufacturers, rail- 
way corporations, miners, lumbermen, 
in seeking the highest efficiency in the 
conduct of their various industries, 
found the liquor traffic was like sand in 
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the machinery. Wage earners, farm- 
ers, industrial workers, saw their earn- 
ing power lessened. Merchants saw 
cash going over the bar instead of over 
the counter, while the lower standard 
of living, through drinking habits, 
meant a lesser demand for goods of all 
kinds. Educators saw children run- 
ning the streets or working in factori 
instead of attending school, and inte 
lectual development thus hampered b; 
intemperance. Insurance statisti 
demonstrated the greater longevit! 
of abstainers. Medical science pro 
nounced against the use of alcohol as 
beverage. Indeed, progressive men 
in practically every department of 
human activity found the liquor traffic 
hurtful. Added to all this was the 
influence of the Christian church, and 
the desire upon the part of those work- 
ing for the social betterment and moral 
uplift. of the people, who saw in the 
liquor traffic an enemy and hindrance 
to all good and an ally of everything 
evil. 

Another class helped on prohibition. 
This was made up of the victims of 
intemperance, many of whom voted to 
give themselves and their families a 
fresh start under better conditions. 









PROVINCIAL ACTION 


By a general survey of the provinces 
the progressive development through- 
out Canada may be seen. 

Prince Edward Island was the first 
to go dry. In 1900 a provincial prohi- 
bition act was passed. At first it ¢ 
applied only to Charlottetown, since 
a Dominion measure—the Canada 
Temperance Act—which was in opera- , 
tion in the counties, took precedence 
over the provincial law. But the 
validity of this first provincial prohibi- | 
tory law being finally established by 
the Supreme Court in 1902, the Domin- 
ion measure was repealed in the coun- 
ties and the entire island was thus 
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brought under provincial prohibition. 

In 1910 the Nova Scotia legislature 
enacted a provincial prohibitory law, 
the city of Halifax, however, being 
exempted. On September 16, 1916, 
Halifax was also brought under its 
operation. 

In New Brunswick the provincial 

aw went into operation on May 1, 1917. 
n 1920 the electors, by a majority of 
0,667, voted in favor of the retention 
of. the law and gave a majority of 
14,662 against the sale of light wines 
and beer. 
In 1916 the leaders of both political 
parties in Ontario joined hands in pass- 
ing the Ontario Temperance Act, which 
was carried by a unanimous vote of the 
members of the legislature and went 
into operation the same year on Sep- 
tember 17. In 1919 the electors voted 
on the question of its continuance as it 
stood, or with three proposed modifica- 
tions. The Act was sustained by a 
majority of 407,789, and every prop- 
osition to weaken it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. | 

















Toe MANITOBA SITUATION 


The Manitoba legislature in 1915 

passed a prohibition act which was to 

be subject to ratification by the people. 

The voting the following year gave a 

majority of 24,595 in favor of the law, 

every constituency but one returning a 
favorable vote. The law went into 
operation in 1916. 

During 1921 and 1922 there devel- 
oped strong opposition to the measure 
and, to the newly elected legislature, 
early in 1923, petitions were presented 

| from the Moderation League asking 
for the inauguration of a system some- 
what similar to that in force in British 
Columbia, and hotels asking permission 
to sell wine and beer in hotels, but the 
legislature decided to put both ques- 
tions to a vote, but on separate days. 
The proposition of the Moderation 
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League was voted upon on June 21, 
1923, and carried by a majority of 
approximately 40,000. On July 11, 
1923, the hotel keepers’ proposition 
was voted upon, but was defeated by a 
majority of approximately 35,000. 
The latter vote,, however, was very 
small. 

Manitoba has an exceedingly large 
foreign-born population, probably the 
largest of any province in Canada. 
Older rural sections of Manitoba, in 
which the Anglo-Saxon people pre- 
dominated, gave substantial majorities 
for prohibition, but the cities and non- 
English-speaking districts voted for 
government sale. That the mind of 
the people is not to reéstablish the 
liquor traffic is proven by the result of 
the second vote. A special session of 
the legislature is called to deal with the 
situation created by these votes. This 
session will be held in the latter part of 
July. 

In 1915 the Saskatchewan legisla- 
ture passed an act closing all the bars 
and the thirty-eight liquor stores of the 
province, but established government 
dispensaries for the retail sale of 
liquor in original packages in twenty- 
two of the principal cities and towns. 
These dispensaries were made subject 
to local option and were promptly 
wiped out in six districts. A provincial 
referendum the following year on the 
question of abolishing the remainder 
resulted in a vote of 95,249 to 23,666 
in favor of their abolition. The law 
giving effect to this demand and thus 
bringing the province under provincial 
prohibition became operative on Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. 

The province of Alberta in 1915 
voted on provincial prohibition, which 
was approved by a majority of 21,086, 
the total vote being nearly two to one. 
The Act went into force in 1916. 

Another vote of the electors of Al- 
berta will be taken in November of this 
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year, when four questions will be sub- 
mitted: (a) prohibition, (b) license 
sale of beer, (c) government sale of beer, 
(d) government sale of all liquors. 


t 
FEDERAL ACTION 


The war, undoubtedly, was in the 
main responsible for the bringing into 
force temporarily of a nation-wide 
measure of prohibition. 

In the fall of 1917 a union govern- 
ment was formed in Canada to con- 
centrate more effectively all national 
energy upon the great task of winning 
the war. One of the first acts of this 
new government was to declare for a 
measure of national prohibition. The 
prohibition Order-in-Council was dated 
the 11th day of March, 1918, and the 
Regulation stated that it was passed, 
“in order to still further prevent waste, 
to promote thrift, to conserve resources 
and thus to increase national efficien- 
cy.” The order prohibited the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquor in Canada, 
the importation of liquor into Canada 
and the transportation of liquor to any 
part of Canada wherein the sale of such 
liquor was by law prohibited. The 
order came into force on the first day 
of April, 1918, and remained in force 
until the 31st of December, 1919. 

It should be noted that this order 
was so framed as to apply only to 
matters wholly within Dominion ju- 
risdiction, and did not impinge at 
all upon any provincial prohibitory 
laws. It will be further noted in tables 
which follow that, during the time this 
Dominion law was in force, the maxi- 
mum of good results were obtained in 
every province of Canada, again prov- 
ing that, “the tighter the law, the 
fewer get ‘tight.’”’ 

At the session of Parliament in 1920, 
following the repeal of the temporary 
war-time prohibition, the Dominion 
Government passed an amendment to 
the Canada Temperance Act, under 


‘ber 15, 1922; Alberta, March 15, 1923; 
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which the legislature of any province, 
in which there was at the time in force 
a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor for beverage purposes, could, 
by resolution, ask the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to take a vote of the electors 
of such province upon the question of 
prohibiting the importation of liqu 
into the province, and, if a majority 
electors so decided, then such proh 
bition would be brought into force b 
Dominion proclamation, and there- 
after it would be an offense to import 
send, take or transport into such prov 
ince any intoxicating liquor for bever 
age purposes. ‘The provisions of thi 
Act were invoked by every prohibition 
province in Canada, and came into 
force in these provinces on the follow- 
ing dates: Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, February 
1, 1921, Ontario, July 19, 1921; New 
Brunswick, June 17, 1922: Prince 
Edward Island, May 21, 1923. These 
acts are still all in force. 

At the session of the Dominion 
Parliament of 1922 a further amend- 
ment was passed by which, on the 
request, by Order-in-Council, of any. 
provincial government, the Dominion 
Government would pass an Order-in- 
Council prohibiting the exportation of 
liquor from any Province except by 
brewers and distillers. This law has 
been invoked by a number of the 
provinces, and came into force on the 
following dates: Saskatchewan, Decem- 











Manitoba, June 1, 1923; Prince Edward 
Island, August 31, 1923. 

These laws, Dominion and Provin- 
cial, constitute the measure of prohi- 
bition enjoyed by the people of Canada, 
which, it will be seen, varies greatly in 
the different provinces. 

Nowhere in Canada is manufacture 
prohibited, and from no part of Canada 
is exportation by brewers or distillers 
forbidden. 


| 
| 
| 
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Rom RUNNING FACILITATED 


Herein lies the greatest practical 
difficulties to the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws which obtain through- 
out Canada. 

; Take the province of Ontario as an 
lustration. There is a substantial 
emand for liquor, a hang-over from the 
ld license days. Many people yet 
ave the appetite and desire for intoxi- 
cants. On the other hand there are, 
in the province of Ontario, six distiller- 
s and twenty-nine breweries manu- 
acturing just that brand of booze that 

ill assuage the aforesaid thirst. It 
s difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
he demand and supply apart. So 
long as liquor is legally made, and 
people have thirsts, and when this 
emand and supply are as close to- 
gether as in Ontario, it is difficult to 
keep the liquor and thirst from con- 
necting up. 

. Particularly is this true when the 
liquor may be legally moved from the 
place of manufacture to the interna- 
tional border, presumably for export. 
It starts out in truck loads, car loads, 
boat loads, towards every conceivable 
point upon the border, and melts away 
in transit. Even if it reaches the 
border, that is not necessarily the end 
of it so far as Canada is concerned, 
because much of the international 
boundary of the province of Ontario is 
water; indeed, practically all, save a 
narrow stretch of land west of Port 
Arthur and Duluth. 

Customs clearance papers are given 
to shipments of liquor, the liquor is put 
on board a boat presumably destined 
for another country, and the liquor 
starts from Canadian shores. The 
boat comes back, but where the liquor 
goes, no one knows, nor is there any 
way of tracing. 

For instance, in the ten miles of 
frontier in the vicinity of Detroit, it is 















‘side. 
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estimated that over a thousand cases 
of liquor a day are legally ‘shipped 
from Canada upon vessels bound to 
one place or another. It starts out 
into the Detroit River. That liquor 
cannot land legally upon the American 
shore, nor can it legally land on the 
Canadian shore, and there are only 
two shores to the river. There is no 
assurance that it lands on the Ameri- 
can side, nor is there any assurance that 
it does not land on the Canadian 
As a matter of fact much 
of this liquor, ostensibly shipped 
abroad, comes back into the hands of 
Canadian ‘“‘bootleggers.”’ Thus our 
Dominion permissions make difficult 
the enforcement of provincial prohibi- 
tions. 

Recently a boat was cleared with a 
cargo of liquor from a Bellville distillery 
bound for Mexico City, Mexico. It. 
was wrecked on the north coast of 
Lake Erie, 250 miles inland, in the op- 
posite direction from its alleged des- 
tination. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Generally speaking, Canadian en- 
forcement is superior to that of the 
United States. The Canadian system 
of administration makes for this. 
Under it, administrative authority is 
centralized under what is termed “the 
Crown; ” and all administrative officers 
are appointed by the “Crown” (which 
is the government in power). These 
officers are not therefore swayed 
by local considerations or sentiment. 

On the other hand, the United 
States Federal Prohibition Law is far 
in advance of anything in Canada. 
It may be frankly stated that if the 
United States authorities were working 
with a law as full of defects as our pro- 
vincial prohibition enactments, the jre- 
sult would probably not be good. But 
if, with the Canadian quality of en- 
forcement, we had the United States 
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quality of law, Canada would be abso- 
lutely bone “dry,” with correspond- 
ingly good results. 

The coming of prohibition in the 
provinces of Canada did not make as 
sharp a break with existing conditions 
as if the evil had been more widespread. 
The resulting contrast therefore is not 
such a striking one as elsewhere. For 
instance, compare the city of Toronto, 
and the city of Buffalo. In Toronto 
before prohibition came into force 
there were 110 bars which were open 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on week days; 
were closed Sundays, Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, and on election days; did 
not sell to persons under twenty-one, 
to interdicts, or intoxicated persons; 
did not sell liquor to be taken from the 
premises or to be consumed on any 
other part of the premises other than 
` the bar; there were only 50 shops, and, 
in these, liquor could not be consumed 
on the premises. Whereas, in the city 
of Buffalo, with a smaller population, 
there were over 1,200 saloons and 
liquor-selling places with longer hours, 
wider-open sale. Yet in the city of 
Toronto prohibition has wrought a 
moral revolution, and the results in 
Toronto are but an index to what has 
happened in the other cities through- 
out Canada. 


Two Liquor-SELLING PROVINCES 


In two provinces of Canada, British 
Columbia and Quebec, liquor is still 
legally sold; and in both under a so- 
called system of “government control.” 
British Columbia, following the lead of 
the other provinces, passed a prohib- 
itory law which came into force on 
April 1, 1918, and remained in force 
till June 15, 1921, when the present law 
was brought into operation. This law 
provides that all liquor shall be sold 
through Government dispensaries and 
only to persons who have permits to 
buy. ‘These permits cost $5 a year for 
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a resident, and 50 cents for a visitor to 


_ make a single purchase. 


In Quebec the provincial Govern- 
ment in 1918 passed a prohibition bill 
which was to come into force on May 1, 
1919. At the session of the provincial 
legislature, early in 1919, however, j 
was decided to submit to the electo 
the question of exempting beer an 
wine from the prohibition act. Th 
question on the referundum ball 
appeared simply: ‘Is it your opinior 
that the sale of light beer and cider ar 
wine, as defined by law, should 
allowed?” 

The law provided for beer contai 
ing not more than 2.51 per cent'alcoh 
weight measure, and wine or cider con 
taining not more than 6.4 per cent alco- 
hol weight measure. A majority was 
given in favor of beer and wine. Thè 
act went into force restricting the sale 
of spirituous liquors, and strong beer 
and wine to Government- dispensaries, 
and only for medicinal and sacramental 
purposes. Beer and wine were per- 
mitted to be sold in hotels and restau- 
rants. 

A most unsatisfactory situation 
resulted, and within two years the 
Government by a special Act took 
over the entire liquor business, which 
is now operated by a commission of 
five members. This commission con- 
trols the sales and delivery of all 
alcoholic liquor in the province and 
grants permits and licenses to grocer- 
ies, hotels, restaurants, beer gardens, 
steamers and dining cars. Beer may 
be sold direct by brewers to license 
holders, the Government collecting a. 
commission of 5 per cent upon the sales. 

In the main there are three kinds of 
licenses issued: 

(1) Grocery. These authorize the 
holder to sell beer in any quantity to be 
delivered to the customers at their 
homes. 


(2) Café. 





















These authorize the 
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holder to sell beer for consumption on 
the premises; no bars are allowed. 
Customers must sit at tables and drink. 
There is some argument as to whether 
a man can hold more standing at a bar, 
or sitting at a table. Experience 
would seem to show that he can get 
ull either way. 

(3) Hotel. Beer and wine may be 
erved in licensed hotels at meals. 
= The sale of spirituous liquors and 
wines, except for consumption on the 
remises, is a monopoly of the Govern- 
ment and is conducted through dis- 
pensaries which have been established 
throughout the province. 

Anyone may purchase liquor of any 
kind, but of spirituous liquors only one 
bottle will be sold to a customer at one 
time. To get more than one bottle 
a person must go out and in the dis- 
pensary door as many times as he 
wants bottles. 

Results in these liquor-selling prov- 
inces, compared with those wherein 
there is in force a form of prohibition, 
emphatically demonstrate the sound- 
ness of our original proposition, that 
drinking and drunkenness are in pro- 
portion to the facilities for the getting 
of liquor. 

In British Columbia, where liquor is 
only sold upon permit, facts show that 
these permits do not really restrict the 
sale. On the back of a permit held by 
a woman, endorsements show the 
amount of liquor obtained in one week 
on this particular permit to be: 


August 











5 doz. beer, 2 bottles rum 

5 doz. beer, 2 bottles Scotch 
5 doz. beer, 2 bottles rum 

§ doz. beer, 2 bottles Scotch 
& doz. beer, 2 bottles rum 

§ doz. beer, 2 bottles rum 
aie teens 5 doz. beer, 1 bottle Scotch 


For the six months ending March 
31, 1923, the sales in the Government 
stores amounted to $5,029,376, which 
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is an Increase of $884,219.23 over the 
corresponding period twelve months 
before. This means a drink bill of over 
$10,000,000 a year, or over $19 per 
capita. In 1911 the per capita expend- 
tture for all Canada was only $11.30. 

This, however, is only part of the 
actual expenditure. British Columbia 
is a bootlegger’s paradise. An exam- 
ination by the present Attorney-Gen- 
eral on coming into office showed that 
the Government stores were not han- 
dling 50 per cent of the liquor sold in 
the province. 

The press of Vancouver, on August 
1, 1922, stated that, 


during the past three months over sixty 
thousand cases of liquor have arrived from 
Great Britain and less than five thousand 
were consigned to the Liquor Control 
Board. 


H. H. Stevens, M.P., in a public 
address in Vancouver recently made 
the following statement: 


Never in the history of the country, was 
bootlegging comparable in magnitude and 
murderous results to what it is today. 


He quoted a case of one man who got 
96 barrels of beer in one month, another 
169 in the same period and one woman 
appeared in court in a suit to recover 
$18,000 from her partner in the boot- 
legging business as her share in the 
profits in sixteen months. He said: 


Drinking clubs have sprung up like 
mushrooms everywhere—hundreds of them 
exist all over the province. 


Certainly an enormous amount of 
money is being actually drawn from the 
legitimate business of the country. 
So serious is this that the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Vancouver re- 
cently passed a strong memorial in 
which it was said: 


Whereas the business of the retail grocers 
is suffering very heavily from the diversion 
of money into liquor channels, which should 
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be spent legitimately to supply foods and 
other necessities and comforts for the 
people; and Whereas, merchants in other 
lines are similarly affected by the heavy 
and wasteful expenditures for liquor. 
Therefore, be it resolved that this section 
recommend to the Provincial Executive 
that this resolution be circulated among 
the various branches of the province to 
ascertain if they are in favor of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association requesting the Gov- 
ernment to take a plebiscite, at an early 
date, on the prohibition of the sale and 
importation of liquor in the province. 


Some of the results which evidence 
that “government control” does not 
establish Utopian conditions, is shown 
by the following extract from the 
Vancouver World of January 12, of this 
year: 


Marching with military precision, headed 
by marshals of their own election, who acted 
as spokesmen, some 200 workless single 
men invaded the police station this morn- 
ing and demanded that they be taken into 
custody and given food and clothing. They 
were not accommodated. 

“We do not want to break the law” said 
their leader when he had been given an 
interview by Chief Anderson, “but these 
boys are desperate and want to get by 
without breaking the law. If they are 
caught begging they will be arrested and 
jailed, so they have come here to give them- 
selves up voluntarily; take us into custody 
and give us food and clothing.” 


Moreover, the provincial debt is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and the 
municipalities of the province who 
receive 50 per cent of the profits from 


the dispensaries are in financial dif-. 


ficulties. 

Recently the City Council of Van- 
couver submitted to the rate-payers 
money by laws amounting to $1,050,000 
for local improvements. They were 
all .voted down because of the high 
taxation obtaining. The Associated 
Property Owners of Vancouver, who 
led the campaign against the expendi- 
ture, cited the following reasons: 


ponin 
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That taxes had increased from 
1917 to 1922, 45 per cent, although 
the population had decreased from 
126,420 to 124,616. 

That there was a deficit of 
$2,345,699 in the sinking fund. 

That 2,843 city lots had reverted 
to the city following tax sales. 

That the arrears of taxes, i 
December, 1922, were $2,427,419. 
Dr. A. E. Cooke, president of th 

Peoples’ Prohibition Movement oi 
British Columbia, in an address to th 
City Council of Vancouver recenti 
said: 













It is quite evident that under “Modera 
tion” our fair province of British Columbia 
has become a “Mecca” all right, and Van 
couver is becoming a city of refuge for all 
the whisky-soaks and booze artists of thi 
whole hemisphere. When the presen 
Act came into force, the grand march of the 
Booze Battalions began, and the thirsty 
topers and crooks and gamblers and har- 
lots, from every place where whisky is ban- 
ished, began to arrive in British Columbia. 
And they’re coming yet, coming to compete 
with decent labor, and pull down wages 
for the workingman, and steal his job, 
because they can’t live a mile away from a 
whisky barrel. And Vancouver Harbor, 
according to the World of July 5, is the 
haven of an organized fleet of whisky 
boats that carry liquor and crime, and even 
murder, down the coast, and make the 
name of Canada a byword and thing of 
contempt with decent Americans every- 
where. 


In Quebec, the new policy which 
was to make for “moderation” and © 
“temperance” has, as a matter of fact, 
manifested itself by legalizing the sale 
of hard liquors for béverage purposes; 
by removal of all restrictions in regard 
to alcoholic content of wine and beer; 
by extension of the hours of sale in 
taverns from 7 p.m. to 10 PM; by 
increase in the number of licenses for 
liquor selling places from less than 
500 to over 1,500; by removal of re- 
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striction which forbade the issuance of 
a license in close proximity to a school, 
church or hospital; taking away the 
right of a majority of voters to prevent 
granting of licenses; by permission for 
she employment of women and girls in 
fés and taverns; by restoration of 
eer gardens with the usual under- 
orld accompaniments. 

From an article on the Quebec 
iquor situation by Dr. E. I. Hart of 
ontreal, the following is taken: 






















One night in November last at ten 
*clock, the hour of closing, I stood on 
leury Street, just above St. Catherine 
treet, and watched the entrances of two 
safés licensed to sell liquors. From one 
lace issued nine young men, from the other 
three young men, and all more or less 
visibly under the influence of liquor, all 
taggering, some trying to help one another 
long the street. A visitor from the West, 
who spent a few days in this city not long 
ago, accompanied the-police in a series of 
raids made after midnight upon a number 
of cafés and disorderly houses. At two 
o’clock Sunday morning they went into a 
well-known and “most respectable” café 
| on St. Catherine Street, near Windsor 

Street, and discovered men and girls en- 
joying the hilarious glass. 

The Montreal Standard, in a last Novem- 
ber issue, contamed an account of the 
shocking disclosures made m several raids 
by plain-clothes-men on certain cafés in 
this city, where mere boys and girls gather 
for hours in little rooms or private com- 
partments and indulge in drinks and most 
unbecoming language and conduct. Five 
times in ten days was one restaurant 
raided by the police, and each time from 
eight to a dozen boys and girls from four- 
teen to nineteen years ‘of age were found 
crowded into a compartment designed for 
four people, some of the girls perched upon 
the knees of the boys. It is not uncommon 
to witness the pitiful sight of a girl of six- 
teen in one of our court rooms, after an 
experience in one of these cafés and its 
consequent sequel, saying, “I met him in 
a café, or, “She took me into a café.” 

The cafés and restaurants of this city are 
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becoming more and more the haunts of the 
social evil vampire and the drug-vendor. 
We cannot disassociate these three evils— 
drink, the social vice, and drugs. They go 
together. They are the “Big Three” in 
the American world of vice. Where one is 
found you will almost invariably find the 
other. 

The brothel and the bottle are insepa- 
rable. An ex-mistress of the under-world 
once said to me, “ You are anxious to clean 


out the Red-Light District. ‘That is easy— 
` cut out the drink. We can do nothing with 


a sober man, but we can do anything with 
a man under the influence of liquor.” 

The Chief of Police of Hull, Quebec, 
declared a few weeks ago that he had 
noticed a marked increase in drinking dur- 
ing the last year among girls, and he gave 
his opinion that this is the real cause of the 
biggest part of the white slave traffic m the 
city. These statements throw additional 
light upon the significant words of Dr. 
Haywood of Montreal’s General Hospital 
in his address before the Canadian Club in 
January last, that ““Montreal is now the 
only city in America with a recognized 
Red-Light District.” Every other large 
city in America is under prohibition. 

In the city of Hull last fall the Commis- 
sion rounded up fifty-five persons in one 
“clean-up” who were engaged in this busi- 
ness (bootlegging). Every day we read of 
arrests of bootleggers. Bordeaux jail at 
this time is half filled with bootleggers and 
dope-vendors and addicts. The accommo- 
dation is so taxed that many prisoners have 
been sent this winter to Quebec City. 

The bootlegger in this province does not 
have to manufacture “moonshine,” al- 
though that is bemg done. His chief 
source of supply is the Government store, 
where, notwithstanding the law that only 
one bottle can be sold to an individual at 
one time, he can get as many bottles as he 
desires in one day and resell them at large 
profit. A common practice is for a boot- 
legger to pay a few cents to a number of 
loafers who secure for him as many as he 
wants. This one-bottle regulation is a 
ridiculous farce. 

The Government may tell us that the 
arrests for drunkenness in the province are 
decreasing in number, but that statement 
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has little significance when we remember 
that, under Government sale and control 
as they are conducted in Quebec, it is poor 
policy to arrest any drunken man who is 
not a flagrant disturber of the peace. In 
prohibition areas the reverse policy is 
pursued. I spent last year in Toronto and 
studied conditions under prohibition there. 
I have seen more drunkenness in one day 
in Montreal than I saw in Toronto in a 
whole year. 

If there is general prosperity in Quebec, 


how comes it that only & per cent of the 


people of Montreal-live in homes of their 
own, compared with 60 per cent in Toronto? 
How comes it that the general death-rate 
and the rate of infant mortality is higher in 
this province than in any other province or 
state in America or Europe? How comes 
it that there were 54,000 men out of em- 
ployment in Quebec last year, and that 
locomotive shops, textile, tin-can, sugar, 
and other factories had to shut down for 
more or less time? How is it that savings 
bank deposits in Quebec have been shrink- 
ing, while in prohibition territories they 
have been steadily growing? 


The official Government returns 
show that the sales by the dispensaries 
for the year ending April 30, 1922, 
amounted to $15,212,801.21. 

The brewers received for beer sold 
to licensees the sum of $15,684,670. 
This probably cost the consumer at 
least 50 per cent more, or $23,527,005. 

If we add to thisthe amount paid 
for liquor imported, a conservative 
estimate of the liquor bill of the 
province would be over $40,000,000, 
which is more than it was in the palm- 
iest days of license. 

It will be seen that the so-called 
“government control” system in 
Quebec is bringing the inevitable re- 
sults which follow any system that 
provides facilities for the getting of 
booze. Immorality, vice and crime 
are rampant, and the people them- 
selves are becoming aroused against 
the law. Much of the province of 
Quebec was under prohibition prior to 
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the inauguration of the present system, 
and a number of parishes and munici- 
palities had no license in them, though 
they had not passed a prohibitory law. 
These latter parishes and municipal- 
ities were invaded by the Liquor Co 
mission and there has been an effort 
the part of the liquor interests to bri 
about a repeal of prohibition in oth 
dry areas. 

The city of Quebec and the city 
Hull, which were under the Cana 
Temperance Act, both voted repea 
In the district of Montreal eight m 
nicipalities which had prohibitory b 
laws repealed them in 1921 and 192 
On the other hand, however, thirt 
three municipalities in the sa 
district, which were not under prohi 
bition laws, passed such in 1921 an 
1922. 

It would therefore seem that th 
residents of Quebec, themselves bein 
judges, are against the present system; 
and in the proportion of four to one, 
the municipalities are seeking to safe- 
guard themselves from the encroach- 
ments of this form of the booze busi- | 
ness. 












** GOVERNMENT CONTROL” 
@ 


In the past we have waged war 
against the “liquor traffic,’ meaning 
the private interests which sought to 
profit by the sale of that which de- 
bauched their fellow men. From the 1 
standpoint of a social student today, 
the “liquor traffic’? means trafficking 
in liquor which involves a seller, a 
buyer, and a transaction. The crux 
of the situation is not touched by sub- 
stituting the Government for the 
private interests in the sale of liquor. | 
It is still the “liquor traffic” whether it | 
is conducted by a brewer, distiller, 
saloon keeper or the Government, and 
where you have liquor bought and sold. 

There is these days a more scientific 
approach to the problem and a single- 
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ness of purpose with the idea of trying 
to remedy the evil. This means that 
there must be accurate definitions, 
clear thinking and logical reasoning. 
The trouble with many of the so-called 
“Moderates” is that they do not 
proach the problem with a desire to 
medy the evil, but in search of a 
ethod for continuing the sale and use 
f alcoholic beverages. 

One of the catchy phrases of the day 
s “Government control,” and yet 
hat is really meant is, “Government 
ermission,”’ or, “Government sale.” 

Many shallow thinkers are led away 
y the nice sound of the words, “‘Gov- 
ronment control,” 

Lowell says: 













t us speak plain: there is more force in 
_ names 

han most men dream of; and a lie may 

keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair seeming 

name, 


“Control” means “to exercise re- 
striction or directing opinion over”; 
“to dominate”; “‘to regulate”; hence 
“to hold from action”; “to curb”; 
“to subject”; ‘to overpower.” Ap- 
plied to the traffic in intoxicating liq- 
uors this means prohibition. 

The evil of alcoholism does not lie 
; only in the sale of alcoholic liquors, 
‘ but also in their use. The fatal, 

foolish mistake of the advocates of 
“* Government control” is the failure to 
realize that the evil lies in the booze 
itself, rather than in the way it is 
dispensed. Whisky sold by a uni- 
formed Government officer will make a 
man drunk as quickly as that obtained 
from a private company under license, 
- or from a bootlegger. 


MopERATIONIST POLICY 
Our purpose should be to preserve 
the maximum of personal liberty, and 
yet to minimize to the utmost all social 
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evils. But, never to be scared or 
diverted from the attacking of wrong, 
or seeking the accomplishing of any 
needed reform, because some men 
prate ‘about personal liberty, and 
desire individual freedom to act in a 
manner which, if generally followed, 


would perpetuate and intensify the 


wrong attacked and the reform sought. 

For instance, there was presented to 
the legislature of the province of 
Ontario a few years ago a largely 
signed petition, the body of which 
contained many beautiful phrases and 
catchy expressions, but, when stripped 
of all verbiage, the point of the peti- 
tion was contained in the following 
request: 

A wisely devised licensing of individuals 
to purchase spirituous liquors. 

Permission to purchase beer and wines 
under a system to be devised by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Which, being interpreted, means, “We 
want booze.” 
The campaign of the Moderation 


‘League of the Province of Ontario, and 


the other provinces of Canada, resolved 
down, simply means, “We want 
booze.” 


H 


TuE WAKING OF PROHIBITION IN 
CANADA 


In striking contrast with conditions 
in the “Government control” provinces 
of British Columbia and Quebec, are 
conditions in the prohibition provinces 
of Canada. Even the measure of pro- 
hibition we have, partial as it is, has 
given the lie to the expressed fears of 
its opponents, and more than fulfilled 
the prophecies of its proponents. 

One difficulty in regard to the secur- 


` ing of opinions today as to the benefits 


of prohibition, is the distance we are 
from old license conditions, and the 
varying laws that have been operating 
during the past six years. 
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For instance, in the province of 
Ontario, the largest province in 
Canada, three fourths of the munici- 
palities and more than one half of the 
population was under prohibition, by 
local option, prior to the coming into 
force of provincial prohibition on 
September, 1916; and before that date, 
several war-time restrictions had been 
placed upon the liquor traffic. During 
these six years Dominion war-time 
prohibition was enacted and repealed, 
and then later, importation was pro- 
hibited by Dominion enactment. 


BusinEss MEN’s OPINIONS 


In the year 1917, when sharp 
men’s minds was the contrast between 
the form of provincial prohibition in 
force in Ontario, and previous license 
conditions, ‘a questionnaire was sent 
to the members of the Toronto Board 
of Trade by one of the members of that 
organization, who asked his fellow 
members frankly to state their opinion 
upon prohibition and its effect upon 
business. ‘Three hundred and ninety- 
seven replies were received to this ques- 
tionnaire, and they came from almost 
every major business concern of the 
city. They were classified as follows: 


Strongly unfavorable....... 8 
Mildly unfavorable........ 6 
Neutral sins cee cee, 22 
Mildly favorable........... 25 


Strongly favorable......... 


Some of this testimony showed the 
effects of prohibition to have been: 


1. Retail and wholesale business increased 
and improved, a larger proportion of cash 
trade, a greater demand for the better class 
of goods. 

2, Increased regularity, punctuality and 
efficiency of workers, resulting in greater 
earnings for labor and larger returns for 
capital. 

3. More employment at better wages, 
better conditions and greater safety of 
work, higher standard of living. 
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4, Rent and taxes more promptly paid. 
Artisans buildmg and buying homes for 
themselves. 

5. Home life bettered, wages formerly 
wasted now go for family comforts and 
luxuries. Fathers more fatherly. Moth- 
ers more motherly. Children happier. . 

6. Savings bank deposits increas 
Money diverted from bar and liquor sh 
to channels of honorable trade, gi 
health, strength and vitality to busine 
generally. 

7. Hotel accommodation improved, no 
quieter, cleaner, safer and more home-lik 

8. Schools and colleges better attende 
improvement in health and morale 
pupils, better results from work of teachers 

9, Decrease in drunkenness and crim 
fewer police cases, ability to apply priso 
reform methods more successfully. 

10. Poverty and pauperism lessene 
ignorance and vice diminished, social r 
form work of all kinds helped and mad 
effective. 

11. Public health and safety better} 
mortality lower—particularly infant mor- 
tality—fewer accidents, greater community 
cleanliness and therefore less communicable 
disease. 

12. Former opponents of prohibition 
have been converted to the support of that 
measure by the operation of the law. 
Public opinion is today much more pro- 
nounced in favor of this method of dealing 
with the evil of intemperance than when 
the various laws were enacted. 

In support of the foregoing state- 
ments the following quotations from 
typical replies might be quoted. For 
convenience in reference they are 
grouped and numbered in consonance 
with the related paragraph in the | 
preceding statement of results: 


(1) Emil Nerlich of Nerlich & Co., Fancy 
Goods. 

“The money which used to be spent in 
liquor is now diverted to other channels and 
mostly spent for comfort and small luxuries 
of the family, or improvement of the homes, 
by which every merchant along the street 
is now benefiting.” 

D. M. McKinnon, General Manager of the 
Commercial Press Lid. 
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“Many customers of retailers who for- 
merly wasted their money are now paying 
their bills promptly and are buying more 
goods than before.” 


L. O. Lumbers of the Fines Lumber Co. 
Ltd. 

‘Retail grocers state that they have not 
r the trouble now of getting in their 

ney that they had previous to the enforc- 

of prohibition.” 


hn McDonald & Co. Ltd. 
“The retail merchants have had more 
ash customers, wholesale merchants more 
rompt payments and employees have 
iven more faithful service.” 


) E. K. M. Webb of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

“Before prohibition went into effect you 

ere never sure just when the men in the 

ctories were going to be away from work, 

d this trouble has been rectified to a 














. G. Harris, President of the Canada 
Metal Co. Ltd. 

‘There has been a marked improvement 
in the service and regularity of the men.” 


W. B. Northam, General Sales Manager of 

the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods, Ltd. 

“If for no other reason than being able to 

keep our factory production up, it has been 
a great success.’ 


W. Newman, Works Manager of the Polson 
Iron Works Ltd. 

“Lost time has been cut down 80 per cent. 
Labor disputes are almost entirely absent. 
The general demeanor of the men is much 
pleasanter. We would never consent to go 
back to the old order of affairs.” 


James À. Glover of the Standard Fuel Co. 
of Toronto Ltd. 

“Qur employees are stronger physically, 
brighter mentally, and now take a pride in 
their work, t.e., our horses receive attention 
which they did not get formerly.” 


(3) R. F. Carter, Secretary of the Fesserton 
Timber Co. Ltd. 

“Every lumber manufacturer we have 
spoken to in regard to the prohibition 
measure has been highly in praise of the 
same, as they find they can get their work 
done much better.” 


J. H. Kennedy of the Toronto Furniture Co. 
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“We have noticed a great falling off in 
minor accidents, which were previously 
very numerous.” 


The late Thomas Findley, President of the 
Massey-Harris Co. Ltd. 

“There has been a marked improvement 
in regularity of our employees, particularly 
after pay day.” 

R. J. W. Barker of Jones Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Manufacturers. 

“The Monday morning absentees have 
entirely vanished; our workmen are 
happier, more contented and are saving 
money.’ 

(4) F. B. Robins of Robins, Ltd. 

“We find that the artisan class make 
their payments on lot purchases more 
promptly.” 

J. Pearson, Insurance Broker. 

“A bailiff in the city told me that since 
September, 1916, his business had fallen off 
more than 60 per cent. Rarely now does 
he have to put his men in for the collection 
of rent in the working men’s homes. They 
are now owning and not renting.” 


(5) Miles Vokes of the Vokes Hardware Co. 

“The money that was formerly wasted 
in drink is now used to buy food and com- 
forts for wives and children.” 


J. E. O’Farrell of the Noad Farrell Co. 
“Not only are the men working better, 
feeling better, living better, the homes are ` 
brighter, and the outlook seems more 
promising to them.” 
H. L. Watt, Secretary, Manager of the H. 
L. Watts, Ltd. 
“The women folks have more money to 
spend since the husband is able to take 
home a full envelope.” 


(6) E. B. McFarren, General Manager of 
the Interprovincial Brick Co. 
“Our men, who are paid semimonthly, 
save one pay and live on the other.” 


Henry H. Mason, General Manager of the 
Mason & Risch Ltd. 

“The closing of the bars has been a 
tremendous factor in providing the people 
with money to spend for all kinds of articles 
of merchandise, including our own line.” 


(7) A. O. Hogg of Hogg & Lyttle Ltd.; 
Vice-President, Board of Trade. 
“Hotel accommodation is, on the whole, 
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better than when under license. Money for- 
merly spent for liquors has found its way in- 
to legitimate commercial channels, with in- 
creased sale of both necessaries and luxuries 
tomany families, formerly deprived of both.” 


(8) James Acton, President of the Acton 
Publishing Co. 

“Trade in children’s shoes on the first 
Saturday following the enforcement of the 
Act was larger than on any Saturday before 
Christmas, which is considered the best day 
for trade in children’s shoes in the year.” 


(9) H. C. Hocken, Editor and Manager of 
the Sentinel. 
“Public drunkenness has very nearly 
disappeared.” 
(10) Thos. J. Howard, Managing Di- 
rector of the Newcombe Piano Co. Ltd. 
“J really don’t think the English language 
supplies me with good enough words to use 
as to its beneficial qualities, not only in 
regard to trade, but in the moral uplift of 
the people in general,” 
F. J. Snith of F. J. Snith & Co. 
“It has blotted out an enormous amount 
of sorrow and trouble.” 


(12) A. Henderson, Manager of the Na- 
tional Drug & Chemical Co. 
“Although I did not in any way assist in 
the obtaining of prohibition for this city, 
and was, in fact, rather opposed to the idea, 
my observations of the beneficial effects of 
it iv this city has completely converted me 
to become an ardent supporter of the 
movement.” 
W. K. McNaught of the American Watch 
Case Co. of Toronto, Ltd. 
“Although I have always been opposed 
to it, now that it has become law, and we 
have had a trial of it, the effects have been 
so beneficial generally, that I would vote in 
favor of it.” 


The facts and opinions cited herein 
might be multiplied many, many times 
from innumerable quarters, for it is safe to 
say that no reform measure ever adopted in 
Canada has given such general satisfaction 
as has prohibition, 


ErrscopraL Cuurcu VIew 


The Church of England in Canada, 
or Protestant Episcopal Church, is 


t 
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generally considered one of the most 
conservative of the Christian denom- 
mations in regard to the temperance 
reform, and, therefore, the consensus 
of opinion of the members of that body 
has perhaps a greater weight. 

An investigation was conducted 
the Social Service Council of the Chu 
of England in Canada as to the ex 
results of the working of prohibitio 
The conclusion reached is set out in 
official document as follows: 



















Prohibition laws in the six provinces th 
have enacted them are working well; bi 
the measure of their success is in exa 
ratio to the determination of the authoriti 
to enforce them. While Provincial pr 
hibition is good, Dominion prohibitio 
would be infinitely better. The benefi 
gained from those laws are almost inca 
culable, and the very thought of goi 
back to the old system is out of the questio 
In a word, the Church of England in Can: 
ada is solid for prohibition. 


This declaration was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Social 
Service Council held in Ottawa in 
September, 1917. 

Especial attention might be paid to’ 
the logical implication in one sentence | 
of the foregoing statement: “The | 
measure of their success is in exact 
ratio to the determination of the : 
authorities to enforce them.” If the _ 
prohibition principle was a vicious and 
unsound one, the more it was enforced 
the worse would be the results. The 
Church of England in Canada could 
not more emphatically endorse the 
principle of prohibition than by assert- 
ing that the more efficient the enforce- 
ment the more beneficial the results. 


Tur Views or Prominent PUBLIC 
MEN 
That honored Canadian, Sir 
William Hearst, Premier of Ontario 
when the Ontario Temperance Act was 
passed, and to whose honor; patriot- 
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ism, moral leadership, and far-sighted 
statesmanship, it will ever stand as a 
monument, has said: 


I am thankful to be able to say that the 
operation of the law has come up to my 
atest expectations. 
čmployers of labor are unanimously of 













rk and better work than ever before. 

. A patriotic purpose of the highest 
eder has been served. Hotel 
ccommodation in Ontario is on the whole 
etter than before the Act came into 
ree... Official figures indicate a 
rge decrease in the number of convictions 
r drunkenness. The Act has 
een instrumental in adding greatly to the 
omfort and happiness of thousands of our 
eople. 









During the 1921 campaign in On- 
ario to prohibit importation, the then 
rime Minister, Hon. E. C. Drury, 
said: 


Being a total abstainer and a prohibi- 
tionist I want to see the present fight won. 

With the passing of the referendum you 
will have the liquor trade where it will be 
definitely possible to control it. Having 
got it in that shape—having practically 
wiped out the beverage—you will have a 
generation of young people growing up who 
know not the taste of alcoholic liquor. 
You will have trouble while a few of the old 
stagers last, but liquor will be out of busi- 
ness as affecting the new generation. 

We are passing through a critical time of 
readjustment.’ The curtailing of the liq- 
uor trade has meant much to the country 
in this period of reconstruction. The 
reason we have money available in the 
province today is that it is not being spent, 
as it might have been, on liquor. 


The Late Judge Archibald, Domin- 
ion Parole Officer, Ottawa, said: 


I am satisfied that 95 per cent of all 
serious crime committed in Canada can be 
traced directly or indirectly to liquor habits 
which stimulate or provide the means to 
accomplish the end. There is no habit in 
human life so debasing and so humiliating 


opinion that our people are doing more. 


to the intellectual, moral, spiritual, and 
physical development of man as that which 
is produced by the drink habit. 


Prof. James Gibson Hume, head 
of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Toronto, said: 


It is admitted that it is in the possession 
of mental and moral powers that man is 
raised above other animals. It is well 
known that the physiological basis of man’s 
mental and moral powers is in the brain 
and nervous system. Physiological and 
psychological experiments have proved 
that the use of narcotics and intoxicants 
tends to dull, deaden, and destroy the 
delicate structures of the brain and nervous 
system, and thus leads to deterioration m 
the individual and degeneration in his 
progeny. The man, then, who indulges in 
intoxicants or narcotics to gratify his 
appetite is committing a species of suicide. 
It is well known that to the degree that a 
man comes under the influence of intoxi- 
cants or narcotics he becomes less capable 
of responsible actions. He tends to be- 
come a danger to himself, a menace to 
others. Surely education and legislation 
should codperate in every way to lessen the 
evil of indulgence in narcotics and intoxi- 
cants. 


Sir Geo. E. Foster, Canadian rep- 
resentative on the League of Nations, 
sald: 


Society is only possible by compacts 
which restrain private and personal likes 
and tendencies for the common good, and 
the history of- world progress is one con- 
tinued application of this truth which calls 
for self-restriction and denial in compara- 
tively unimportant matters for the aggre- 
gate human benefit. 

I have never known child, woman or man, 
whose mental or moral values were aug- 
mented by the indulgence in alcoholic bev- 
erages, or the provision of the facilities for 
gratifying it. I have known and observed 
and read of multitudes of children and 
women and men whose lives have been 
saddened and burdened and wrecked be- 
cause of this indulgence and the facilities 
provided therefore. ; 
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I believe it to be the duty of society to 
protect itself from such dire waste and 
destruction of its best elements, even at 
the risk of inconveniencing a considerable 
minority who desire the continued facilities 
so that they may easily procure beverages 
they desire, 


Opinions, however, might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 


CANADIANS Not Booze Lovers 


The only person who really suffers 
from being deprived of alcoholic bever- 
ages is the man who is, more or less, 
a dipsomaniac. It is regrettable that 
there were and are such, and, naturally, 
we must wait till the species becomes 
extinct before we are to enjoy the 
full benefits of prohibition. In the 
meantime if those who simply can- 
not, or fancy they cannot, do without 
booze, indulge very freely in home 
brew or swamp whisky, the species 
will certainly become extinct very 
rapidly. 

Our citizens, as a whole, are accept- 
ing with equanimity the new order, 
recognizing that, while they may not 
have their own way in this particular 
matter, the community at large is 
benefiting enormously. ‘They are 
ready, therefore, to loyally and un- 
selfishly forego their own desires, even 
what they may consider their rights, 
for the common good. Only as men 
do this can civilization advance. ° 


CRIME AND PROHIBITION 


The Dominion criminal statistics 
bear striking testimony to prohibition, 
and the more closely they are scruti- 
nized the more evident becomes the 
truth that the measure of good results 
depends upon the strictness of the law 
and the efficiency of enforcement. 

The following table includes all of 
Canada and covers the full twelve 
months which end September 30 in 
each case: 
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Dominion CRIMINAL STATISTICS 














fu 
On 
Commons! toms, |E g 
Convictions | & ¢ 
Year | ENNESS E 
No. |Index| No. |Index| £ A 
1912... 53,271 100.0) 146,271; 100.0 
1913. . .| 60,975; 114.5) 153,178) 118.2 


1914. . .|60,067| 112.8| 183,035] 124.9 
1915...)41,161} 77.8|153,055| 104.5 
1916. . .|32,730| 61.4/123,'791| 84 
1917. . .| 27,882) 52.3 114,011| 77. 
1918. ..| 21,026) 39.5; 123,236; 84. 
1919...; 24,217, 45.5 130,019, 88 
1920.. .1 39,769] 74.'7) 162,708) 111. 
1921.. .| 34,362) 64.5) 177,100} 120. 
1922. . .| 25,048) 47.0] 158,339] 108. 





In considering the tables whic 
follow, and which give convictions 
detail by provinces, it should be 
remembered that the population of 
Canada has increased during this 
period, according to the census of 1911 
and 1921: 


Popunation OF CANADIAN PROVINCES 


PROVINCE 1911 1921 

Prince Edward Island... . 93,728 88,615 | 
Nova Scotia. ........... 492,338] 523,837 | 
New Brunswick........- 851,889| 887,876 
Ontario............+25- 2,523,274] 2,033,662 | 
Quebec... 2. ....0.000-- 2,003,232} 2,361,199 
Manitoba............2. 455,614; 610,118 
GSaskatchewan.......... 492,432| 757,510 
Alberta oe 00cs phan es 374,663) 588,454 
British Columbia....... 392,480) 624,582 

Total uarie On a tn 7,179,650) 8,775,853 


The table shown on the following 
page gives the convictions for drunk- 
enness and convictions for all offenses 
for each of the provinces of Canada. 
These statisties are for the years 1914 
and 1922: 
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CONVICTIONS IN THE Provinces or CANADA 








DRUNKENNESS _ Aut OFFENSES 

sini ac ag ROS 
1914 1922 1914 1922 
nce Edward Island......... 342 162 523 841 
Ee lege Wier caer aie wi hse 3,999 1,492 7,397 4,279 
w Brunswick.............5. 1,765 1,088 3,101 2,655 
a E a a A E ee 12,776 7,103 34,149 85,605 
ee ONE EE RE 17,703 10,063 65,806 72,787 
saat ie ices POES 6,193 1,623 16,334 11,840 
maskatchewan..........-.206- 9,142 816 13,782 8,504 
Sih eatin a a ete ans 5,716 1,608 19,043 9,200 
British Columbia............. 9,876 1,081 22.694 13,066 
ukon Territory.............. 61 12 224 62 
AR MGONGAG. eho eho Sama Baie 60,607 25,048 183,085 158,339 






A detailed analysis of the figures 
given in the foregoing tables brings 
out even more strikingly the effect of 
prohibition, when we sort out from 
these offenses the ones that are more 
Intimately associated with imtemper- 
ance as in the following table: 


` 1914 | 1922 
Assos aaraa 6,491 2,999 
Cruelty to animals........ 1,858 554 
Vagramcy.........0cccees 15,263 4,530 
Insulting, obscene and pro- 
fane language........... 753 286 
Frequenting bawdy houses..| 4,953 | 3,818 
Loose, idle and disorderly. .| 9,065 5,929 
38,383 | 17,612 


On the other hand, for various 
breaches of municipal and provincial 
acts the total number of convictions 
in 1914 was 33,570 and in 1922, 66,657, 
of which latter 29,544 were offenses 
against motor vehicle acts. 


Drink AND Druas 


Official figures regarding drugs, 
moreover, show that, as the liquor 
evil, it fluctuates with the law and, 
instead of prohibition causing an 


increase of the drug evil, that curse is 
more prevalent in the two “wet” 
provinces, British Columbia and 
Quebec, than in the prohibition part of 
Canada. 

The following table shows the im- 
portations for the past ten years: 


YEAR Opium COCAINE | MORPHINE 
Lbs. Ozs. Ozs 
1908...... 88,013 f aaea | aaan 
191$...... §,117 248 2,035 
1914...... 4,438 1,028 4 487 
1915...... 7,248 50 259 
1916...... 1,741 5,981 15,495 
1917..,... 15,423 7,051 52,213 
1918...... 12,471 4,705 27,520 
1919...... 34,263 12,333 30,087 
1920...... 13,626 6,968 28,998 
1921... 2,953 3,310 12,124 
1992...... 1,700 2,952 8,774: 


In 1908 Dominion Parliament passed 
an act to prohibit the importation, 
manufacture, and sale of opium for 
other than medicinal purposes. In 
1916 the United States passed an 
exceedingly drastic law regarding 
habit-forming drugs, which drove drug 
vendors to Canada, and, at the second 
session of the Dominion Parliament in 
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1919 and at the regular session in 1920, 
stringent regulations were passed re- 
garding the importation, exportation 
and traffic in narcotic drugs. 

In regard to convictions for of- 
fenses against the Opium and Narcotic 
Drugs Act, Government statistics show 
that the bulk are from the two 
“wet”? provinces of British Colum- 
bia and Quebec, and are by Chinese, 
as will be seen from the following 
table: 


TOTAL 
CHINESE] OTHERS |Convic- 
TIONS 
Prince Edward Is- 

ES 0 s ae aa 0 0 0 
Nova Scotia...... 2 0 2 
New Brunswick... 28 1 29 
Ontarlo......... 218 94 312 
Manitoba........ 11 25 36 
Saskatchewan. ... 115 55 170 
Alberta.......... 74 88 162 
Total in “dry” 

provinces...... 448 263 11 
Quebec. ......... 107 245 352 
British Columbia.. 656 145 801 
Total in “wet” 

provinces...... 763 390 1,153 


` 


The full force of these figures is 
brought out in the following table: 


Convic- 
PoPULA- | Convic-| TIONS 
TION TIONS PER 
100,000 
Seven “dry” 
provinces..... 5,890,072, 711 12 . 
Two “wet 
provinces..... 2,885,781| 1,153 40 


Less DRUNKENNESS 


With a 32 per cent increase in 
population, there has in eight years 
been an 84 per cent decrease in 
drunkenness in the four cities of the 
province of Manitoba, as will be seen 
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from the following figures, which in- 
clude convictions for being “drunk” 
and for being “drunk and disorder- 


ly”: 


US) eee 5,101 | 610 | 411 | 418 
1914...... 4,344 | 369 | 395 | 284 
EEN eee 3,259 | 191 | 539 | 111 
IIl aag 1,795 | 86 | 169 | 34 
1) by See 1,060 | 28 | 27) 29 
1918. 2664. 824 | 26] 21) Il 
LO eee 1,654 | 70 | 30| 28 






Decrease in 1921 from 1913 was 5,511, o 
84 per cent. 


EvIpENcCE From ONTARIO 


From any and every prohibition 
province in Canada abundant evidence 
could be obtained of the success of 
prohibition, but typical of the effect 
everywhere is the experience, of the 
province of Ontario, the largest _ 
province in Canada. From official 
sources the following information has 
been culled. 

From the Dominion criminal statis- 
tics the figures for the province of 
Ontario are separated in the table on 
page 253. 

An analysis of the foregoing table 
comparing 1914, the last full year of 
license, with 1921, the last year for 
which detailed figures have been pub- 
lished, shows that the increase is 
largely in offenses unrelated to drink- 
ing and drunkenness, such as the 
following: 


1914 1921 |IncREASE 





Offenses relating to | 
highways....... 4,717 | 19,708 | 14,909 


While, on the other hand, there has 
been a large decrease in offenses that 
are ordinarily associated with drink, 
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OTHER T 
YEAR ao DRUNKENNESS SUMMARY RN 
OFFENCES Coons CONVICTIONS 
TOTS ei heh aa 6,448 12,785 29,319 48,552 
ee eee ee ee 7,403 16,236 35,160 58,779 
ee ee er ane _ 8,932 17,703 39,171 65,806 
eaen aA A eae arae 8,934 12,553 37,689 58,887 
PETIT rns ce ere 7,888 11,728 30,004: 49,260 
E Na ate E E aerate 6,924 10,945 31,710 49,579 
54d Bite Be eee ol ey 8,313 7,932 38,536 54,781 
amare tiled biG eis 8,628 8,498 36,089 53,215 
Ole rae Aaa th eevee As 8,414 15,021 40,028 63,463 
hel Steed T 9,145 14,498 50,484 74,127 


8,873 








uch as are set out in the following 


able: 





1914 1921 
Assaults ce 04, aE EEEa 1,627 | 894 
Cruelty to animals.......... 1,172 | 319 
( Threats and abusive language. 166 | 103 
Trespass. 0.1... cee eee 1,982 | 805 
Vagramcy......... Pete aie atlas 4,703 | 1,289 
Indecent exposure.......... 165 55 
Indecent, cbscene, profane lan- 
MURIEL icscswewe ceases 385 | 183 
Keeping and frequenting baw- 
dy houses................ 802 | 270 
Loose, idle, disorderly....... 6,411 | 1,486 
Akoe: i PEE wt sane tee 17,413 | 5,413 


Decrease, 12,000. 


Of course it must be remembered 
that a large section of the province 
being under prohibition through local 
option, there is not as marked a change 
in the figures for the province as a 
whole as is shown in the part of the 
province which was under license. 


Tue Views or MEDICAL MEN 


During serious influenza epidemics 
in Ontario in 1917 and 1918, amongst 
a part of the population, dissatisfaction 
was loudly voiced that intoxicating 
liquor was difficult to obtain as a 
medicine and a preventative. The 


chief officer of health for the province, 
Lieutenant Colonel McCullough, when 
asked his opinion as to the advisability 
of increasing the facilities for securing 
liquor under the circumstances, made 
the following statement: 


Owing to the fact that, by the judicious 
use of several remedies on our therapeutic 
list, we can safely dispense with alcohol in 
the practice of medicines indicates the 
folly of advising it as a “camouflage” for the 
very serious evils that arise from its use as 
a, beverage. 


That his opinion of the therapeutic 
value of intoxicants is shared by the 
great majority of the medical profession 
of the province, is demonstrated by the 
answers of over 500 physicians in reply 
to a questionnaire sent out. by The 
Pioneer at the time of the Ontario 
Referendum campaign in 1919. They 
have been tabulated as follows: 


Answers 
Yes No 


Question 
Do you consider that, generally 
speaking, another thera- 
peutic agent could be used 
which would be as effective 
asalcohol?.............. 
Do you consider that a total 
abstainer has any advan- 
tage over a moderate 
drinker— 
(a) in immunity to disease? 
(b) in the better chances of 


376 149 


463 77 


- 
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recovery in sickness or 
ACCIOENE! 5 baci tea enas 
Is it your opinion that the 
regular use of beer for bev- 
erages purpose is— 
(a) conducive to health?.... 
(b) harmless?.............. 
(c) Injurious?............4. 
Is it your opinion that prohi- 
bition, as existing under the 
Ontario Temperance Act, 
has been beneficial to the 
health of your community? 


4388 56 


“Dry” EALL FAIRS 


The “Fall Fair” is a recognized 
institution throughout the province of 
Ontario, and in the old days un- 


To SECURE 
Existine Dest 


bbs See ee E $32,442,616 
Ir) Gee late ee eel eens 12,975,031 
Reduction. ..........6.. $19,467,585 


fortunately these occasions were often 
marred by drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. Under prohibition they have 
been established on a firmer footing 
and these great “get together” 
occasions are becoming an increasing 
success. 

‘During the year 1921 The Pioneer 
sent out a questionnaire to ascertain 
the effect of prohibition on Fall Fairs. 
The result was striking, as will be seen 
from the following questions and 
answers. 

(1) Was the Fall Fair in your place this 


year as great a success as in the years before 
prohibition? 


Yes No Neut’] 
A. Financially....... 87 7 9 
B. Attendance...... 88 3 12 
C. Exhibitors..... 89 3 Il 


(2) Were the conditions in your place 
during the Fair as favorable this year as in 
the years before prohibition? 
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No Neut'l 


Yes 
A. Order..........5. 87 6 10 
B. Accident......... 86 8 9 
C. Sobriety.......... 83 9 12 
(3) In your opinion did the people enjoy 


themselves at the Fair this year under 
“dry” conditions as much as former 
under “wet.” 










The following table shows t 
amount of chattel mortgages on recor 
and undischarged on December 3 
1918, and, 1920; that is, thre 
years prior to prohibition and thre 
years subsequent to its coming int 
force: 


For Forurs 


EINDORSATION Toran 
$8,485,788 $40,928,404 
607,524 13,582,555 
$7,878,264 $27,345,849 


Prorir From ENFORCEMENT 


Nor has the administration of the 
Prohibition Act in Ontario cost the 
province a single dollar. On the 
contrary, a substantial profit is shown. 

Hon. W. E. Raney, Attorney- 
General of Ontario, gave the following 
statement of the cost of enforcing the 
Ontario Temperance Act, and the 
revenue derived from fines: 


Revenus | EXPENDITURE 


1918.......... $213,709.44 | $210,828.58 
TOD: EEEE E POE 316,087.36 | 235,454.03 
1920-5 ig asians 785,788.99 | 316,055.70 ' 
Era OINEN 663,886.76 | 482,084.28 


In addition, Mr. Raney said that for 
1921 approximately $200,000 worth 
of confiscated liquor was on hand, 



































zm total revenue in 1921 of 
Kimately $863. 


SCIENCE SPEAKS 


oday scientific facts reinforce 
ral persuasion in the movement 
inst alcoholism in Canada. Early 
position to the temperance crusades 
s quite unscientific in its attitude. 
ere are men living today who tell 
having been refused in the early days 
y life insurance companies because as 
otal abstainers they were considered 
bnormal. Contrast that with the 
act that the scientific temperance 
ext-book authorized for use in the 
ublic schools of Ontario contains the 
ollowing tables of actuarial statistics 
showing the greater longevity of 
abstainers: 


Years or EXPECTED Lire 


Greater Av- 


Bb i i 
HEALTRY| TEMPERANCE dac lirot 





MALES Mates ABSTAINERS 
20....| 41.56 46.95 12.97% 
Q5....; 37.90 42.97 13.38% 
35....; 30.52 34.59 13.23% 
45....| 23.29 26.10 12.06% 
55....] 16.46 18.13 10.14% 
60....] 13.33 14.55 9.15% 


The text-book says: “The above is 
not a comparison of abstainers’ lives 
with those of non-abstainers’ but of 
abstamers’ lives with the standards 
for well-selected lives, generally, which 
were not classified.” 


Toronto PROSPERS 


When the Ontario Temperance Act 
came into force in the province of 
Ontario, including the city of Toronto, 
that metropolis was the largest city in 
the world under prohibition. It is 
now the largest “dry” city in Canada. 
The effect of prohibition upon the 
business, social, educational, moral 
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conditions in Toronto, have, therefore, 
been more fully and severely tried out 
than in any other Canadian commun- 
ity. The figures given hereinunder 
are official and no explanation can be 
accepted regarding them that does 
not take account of prohibition as an 
important factor. Again they are 
typical of urban Canada under pro- 
hibition. 

Not only has the city of Toronto 
grown in population and extent, but 
the value of property has enormously 
increased, as will be shown by the 
following table, which gives the pop- 
ulation and assessment each year for 
twelve years: 


POPULATION ÅSSESSMENT 
cE) Saas 417,250 $343,598, 145 
19138....... 445,575 436,120,049 
1914....... 470, 144: 513,366,151 
1915....... 463,705 565,132,579 
1916,...,.... 460,526 581,951,013 
ki) ie eee 473,829 589,168,086 
1918....... 489,681 605,727,725 
1919....... 499,278 621,051,064 
1920....... 512,812 639,678,791 
1921....... 522,666 696,535,003 
1922... 529,083 775,578,488 
pE: ely ees 823,367,569 


This increase in the value of prop- 
erty is due more largely to the 
increase in business than probably 
to any other factor, and the best 
index to this is found in the bank 
clearing-house figures, which are a 
fair guide to the business turnover 
of the commercial institutions of the 
city. 

Durmg practically the same period 
of time, the deposits carried by 
the banks have greatly increased. 
Even the savings of the school chil- 
dren in the Penny Banks, established 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Education, have nearly trebled. This 
is as set out in the following table: 
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YEAR Bane Crearines| Penny Bank 

1918....... $2,170,280,376 | aana 
1913....... 2,181,271,5T7 $155,500 
1914....... 2,012,955,665 150,500 
3) ts eee 1,885,956, 257 168,000 
1916.....:. 2,571,535,612 196,000 
nS) by Gaerne 8,004,785,565 217.500 
1918....... 3,379,864,506 245.000 
1919....... 4,251,644,303 320,000 
1920....... §,410,214,802 405,000 
i) ee 5,104,893,667 430,000 


In 1922, 10,814 building permits 
were issued for 13,906 new buildings, 
valued at $35,237,921. 


GASOLINE AND Booze 


Another index of prosperity is shown 
by the following figures: 


STATEMENT or Cars REGISTERED IN 
ONTARIO 1911-1921 
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YEAR n ER | Trucks Toran 
911..... 11,339 | serca [| mensas 
1912..... 16,266 J aaas f o naan 
1913..... 23,700 i teas. f araa 
1914..... 81,724 | naes ||. oaea 
1915.:... 42,346 | Saget f asennad 
1816..... 51,826 2,618 53,944 
1917..... 78,861 4,929 83,790 
1918..... 101,845 7,529 109,374 
1919..... 127,860 11,428 139,288 
1920..... 155,861 16,204 172,065 
19@21..... 181,978 19,554 201,532 
1922..... 210,333 24,164 234,497 


Cars Recisrerep IN Toronto 1916-192] 


i—i 


PASSENGER 


YEAR ee TRUCKS Toran 
1916 9,994. 1,169 11,163 
1917. 14,751 2,461 17,212 
1918. 17,171. 3,168 20,339 
1919. 21,747 4,390 26,137 
1920 . 26,793 §,536 32,334 
1921.. 32,063 6,187 38.250 
1922.. 37,024 7,384 44,588 














In 1922 there was a motor 
every twelve persons in Toron 
exceedingly interesting side ligh 
the effect of prohibition is shown 
the following facts: 


Mortror VEHICLES IN Toronto 


LO E ib ensacnod ois 6,662 (estimat 
POPE ok wees boas 38,250 

Street Car Passengers Carried 
MONS PEE E T RAT 163,000,9 
IE: A EEE E EEA EET 238,000,00 

Accidental Deaths 

DOD 2 oo ce tae eler ane E E ett Sito es 
De inst pica ca tetas dO EE E TEET 


If intoxicants were freely sold in 
Toronto, with the congestion of traffic, 
and the increase in the movement of 
the population, accidental deaths 
would have been enormously increased. 
Booze and gasoline are a dangerous 
mixture. Indeed, with the tremendous 
speed at which we are living, and 
moving these days, to add to the con- 
fusion and danger the factor of the sale 
of liquor would be a crime against 
civilization. 


REDUCTIO Ap ABSURDUM 


“The Ontario Temperance Act is such a 
tyrannical measure and so out of harmony 
with public opinion that the people at 
large will not respect or obey it. The 
Government cannot enforce it, and to have 
upon the statute books a law that people 
flagrantly violate, and that cannot be en- 
forced, tends to bring discredit upon all law. 
The Ontario Temperance Act should there- 
fore be modified or repealed, or in some way 
adapted to the will of the people. It 
should be made enforceable.” 


‘You cannot enforce the law” say some. i 


Proof of the extensive violation of | 
the law is easily obtained. In the 
city of Toronto in 1922, there were 
1,372 convictions for breach of the 
Ontario Temperance Act. 

But let us apply this argument im 
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another direction. If it is a sound one, 
it willhold. In 1922 there were 13,806 
convictions for breach of the Motor 
Vehicles Act. By a parity of reason, 
that Act should be modified or re- 
pealed. It is ten times more out of 
harmony with public opinion, ten 
mes more difficult of enforcement, it 
rings ten times more discredit upon 
e law, and it is a ten times greater 
ctor in bringing about a state of 
narchy and lawlessness in the com- 
unity. There is ten times more force 
to an argument for the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Motor Vehicles Act 
than of the Ontario Temperance 
Act. 

What would be said of the man, who, 
because of this violation of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, would advocate the 
raising of the speed limit for motor 
vehicles in the cities of the province 
from twenty to twenty-five, or thirty, 
or forty, or fifty miles per hour? At 
such a figure, few would violate the 
law, for a “Ford” cannot travel that 
fast. 

Both these measures are in a sense 
public safety measures. The higher 
the speed limit, the less the margin of 
safety. The greater the facilities for 
obtaining booze, the less the margin of 
safety. 

The Motor Vehicles Act and the 
Ontario Temperance Act are both 
sane, practical, effective, public safety 
measures, and should be retained and 
strengthened. 












SoctaL Work HELPED 


A favorite argument of the anti-pro- 
hibitionist of the last generation was: 
“You cannot make a man good by 
law.” This argument is being an- 
swered today by thousands of social 
service agencies who are at work on 
the principle that the sane way of deal- 
ing with social evils of all kinds is to 
legislate to remove their cause, rather 

18 
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than to simply warn or win men away 
from them. 

The Neighborhood Worker’s Asso- 
ciation of Toronto is a clearing house 
for the many social service and relief 
agencies of the city. The report of 
their executive quotes the experience of 
a great number of the various affliated 
organizations, testifying to the notable 
diminution of the need for their chari- 
table services as a result of prohibition 
conditions. 

From the last annual report the fol- 
lowing statement is taken. Year end- 
ing April 30 in each of the following 
years: . 


1919-Of 773 cases, 9 due to intemperance 
1920—Of 1408 cases, 18 due to intemperance 
1921-Of 2306 cases, 20 due to intemperance 
1922—Of 4507 cases, 37 due to intemperance 


Ordinarily the bulk of such cases 
would be due to alcoholism in some 
form. 

Indeed, the talented general sec- 
retary of that organization recently 
said that today intoxication is prac- 
tically a negligible quantity in connec- 
tion with their relief work. Mortality 
has been reduced by prohibition. 


DEATHS From ALCOHOLISM IN TORONTO 


1911. ..34 1917. ..19 
1912...51 1918... 9 
1913... .45 1919... 9 
1914... .31 1920...15 
1915... .22 1921...11 
1916...19 


In Toronto the death rate of 11.2 
per 1,000 of 1921 was the lowest on 
record. In infant mortality there was 
also similar improvement, 86.85 per 
thousand as compared to 144.4 in 1911. 


PLEASURE AND PROHIBITION 


A feature of the intensive develop- 
ment of the city is seen in the parks 
department. This is shown by the 
following tables: 


$ 
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PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
YEAR ÅCRES No. oF 
Park Area | PLAYGROUNDS 

FOL? os icecea es 1,743.07 
T93 eee re 1,858.79 
1914... 1,858.79 ie 
WEG on tes 1,861 . 94 296 
Iib ocorre 1,861.94 249 
nE ar O 1,868.75 241 
yt : 1,868.75 259 
1919....... s 1,869.61 346 
1920 25 ees 1,872.92 863 
jE ee ee 1,872.92 897 


In 1922there were 150 more improved 
playgrounds than in 1914, and that 
they are appreciated is evident to all. 
*“¥In connection with public parks 
there are: 


Equipped playgrounds.............. 33 


Baseball fields. ...........-0 000 c aes 52 
Cricket fields. ..................... 8 
Football fields. ...........0-2.00000- 36 
Tennis courtS......... 000 e eee eee eee 175 
Bowling greens... ...unuannaennnan 14 
Quoiting grounds. ..............55. Q 
' Croquet grounds...........2...008- 2 
Lacrosse fields... 2.2.0... . eee e eee 3 
Skating rinks... 0.0... eee cee ees 52 
Hockey rinks. .......... 00.022 e eee 49 
Toboggan slides. ............000 ee Q 
Miniature slides... 6... 2.0.0. ee eee 12 
Bathing stations... ................ 2 
Civling Anke earen rE EE 2 
Toh sanen ees tile Se aAa 444 


The Toronto Amateur Baseball Associa- 
tion alone has over six thousand young 
men and boys enrolled in over three 
hundred teams. They use the city 
parks and playgrounds. 

Every night visitors to the city parks 
and playgrounds willfind them crowded 
with citizens enjoying themselves, 
participating in sports, or spectators 
in the various athletic contests that 
are going on. Never in all history has 
there been such an era of good, clean, 
wholesome, whole-hearted sport free 
from nastiness, which only too often 


_ to a substantial change for the better 
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graced athletic games in the old license 
days. 


SOCIAL AMENITIES 


If drinking had been driven into the 
home, as some fearful and some un- 
scrupulous people said it would be, such 
a change would show itself in ho 
conditions. As a matter of fact, 7 
the old days it was the man who w 
primed in the bar that took the bottl 
home. Now they are not primed an 
stay dry. Indeed, everything point 









in home conditions. 

This is reflected both in the business 
and school statistics, and incidentally 
by the fact that m 1914 there were 311 
cases In the Toronto police court of 
neglected children and in 1921, 121. 

With the passing of the bars, there 
has been a growth in the number and 
membership of fraternal and social 
organizations, as will be seen from the 
following table, which gives some of 
the main societies: 





m mn 
S| §| & 

5 z a< w 
ME ae Pe: 
as E 6 64 En $ ‘i 

1912....) 39 39 107 106 103 
1913....] 41 43 110 99 104 
1914....} 41 46 128 98 109 
1915...., 44 67 133 125 119 
1916....)° 51 70 136 120 130 
1917....; 5l 70 141 120 130 
1918 53 72 137 119 133 
1919 54 42 137 114 136 
1920 58 75 137 140 145 
1921 65 75 137 140 144 
1922 75 76 146 146 163 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


Instead of prohibition hurting the 
hotel accommodation in the city of 
Toronto, it has been greatly improved 
and increased. For’ example, on the 
corner of Leader Lane and King Street 
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was the Leader Hotel, which was 
practically a saloon. This with a 
number of other buildmgs has been 
used as a site for the new addition to 
the King Edward Hotel, which ad- 
dition alone supplies, in the aggregate, 
more accommodation than one hun- 
ed hotels which lost their licenses. 
‘But the smaller hotels have not all 
one out of business. Some of them 
re still carrying on and others of the 
arger ones have also been improved 
and extended. As a matter of fact, 
of the 160 premises formerly under 
license, there are only two properties 
vacant today. 















SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON 


But where have the patrons of the 
old bars gone? Whatdothey do? A 
census was taken of the Toronto bars 
on one occasion, and from the figures 
gleaned it was estimated that approx- 
imately 30,000 men patronized Toronto 
bars on the average evening. Where 
are these bar patrons now? What 
substitute they have found for the 
saloon may be answered in various 
ways. 

Take one illustration, the St. Charles 
bar, corner Bay and Richmond Streets. 
In license days the writer has counted 
128 men, mostly young, many notice- 
ably inebriated, at one time in the 
evening. 

For a while this bar was kept run- 
ning as a soft drink bar. The bar was 
there, the mirror and glasses and 
decorations and lights remained. ‘The 
same proprietor and bar tenders, with 
their white aprons, were ready to 
serve customers. Drinks of almost 
endless variety were on tap to ally the 
most parched throat. The only thing 
changed by prohibition was the per- 
centage of alcohol in the beverages 
supplied. The law only prohibited 
drinks that would make a man drunk. 
After prohibition the writer has 
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visited the same bar, at the same 
hour, and found four men sipping 
near-beer and  butter-milk. The 
balance had found their own sub- 
stitute for the bar. Indeed, obviously, 
it was not the bar or companionship 
that brought them there. It was booze. 
That removed, the bar had no at- 
traction. Booze does not need a 
substitute, other than wholesome liv- 
ing. 


But the great substitute that had been 
found for the drink bar is the home. 
Men are getting acquainted with and 
interested in their homes, and are 
finding it immensely enjoyable and 
helpful. The barroom preyed upon 
the home. The home has now come 
intoitsown. Its interests are supreme. 


Mr. Ralph Conable has said: 


I have before me the daily and weekly 
receipts at the three largest Movie Houses 
of Toronto, covering a long period 1916 and 
1917, and note their receipts are almost 
exactly three times as much this year as 
last. 


Figures before quoted show that 
there are three or four hundred more 
fraternal and social organizations in 
the city. One has but to go to our 


parks, rinks, and places of amusement 


to see them thronging not with men 
only, but, men who formerly frequented 
the bars, are accompanied by their 
wives and families. 


ToRONTO Poutce FIGURES 


A study of the Annual Reports of 
the Chief Constable of the city of 
Toronto for a term of years brings out 
further striking testimony to the 
benefits of prohibition, and the more 
closely they are scrutinized, the more 
evident becomes the truth that drink- 
ing and drunkenness, with all their 
concomitant evils, are in proportion. to 
the legal facilities afforded for the 
obtaining of intoxicating beverages. 
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As facilities are reduced, drinking 
and drunkenness are correspondingly 
lessened. As these facilities are ex- 
tended, drinking and drunkenness 
correspondingly increase. 

The ills that come to mankind from 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
cannot be cured by providing means 
by which men may obtain intoxicants, 
any more than we can hope to cure a 
disease by providing for the distribu- 
tion of its germs. 

Further, the police reports bring out 
the fact that prohibition showed itself 
in the immediate reduction of crime. 
The total police cases for the three 
months preceding September, for Sep- 
tember, and for the three months fol- 
lowing September, 1916, were as fol- 
lows: 
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October.......... 
November........ 
December........ 


or an average fo 
preceding prohibii 
the three months 
1,894. 

Take another 
immediate result 
It is found in the 7 
of arrests for | 
were as follows: 


September 16 to Dec 
September 16 to Dec 


Reduction....... : 


But it was not 
that the effect is se 
for all offenses, 
following table, v 
the total number 


VOVNEs 6 25 Sethe 3,028 Wet i 

Joly ecien n 3,087 Wet the police, but 
August.......... 3,307 Wet offenses and those 
September....... 2,871 Halfandhalf ance: 


STATISTICAL Report or CASES 


DEALT WITH BY TORON? 





LOG A ET EN TE ARE E 
Breach of Truancy Act........ 
Breach of Motor Vehicles Act.. 
Breach of Gaming Act........ 
Breach of Lord’s Day Act...... 
Breach of City By-Law........ 
Cruelty to animals............ 
Disorderly’ oree phi Beare a eek 
Prke ane Gates sce neues 


Inmates or frequenters disorderly 
' houses and houses of ill fame. 
Murder and manslaughter... .. 
Neglecting to maintain family. . 
Neglecting children........... 
MTOSDASS: was e okra eTA 
NORD 4.44 a,b ane wee eee 
NARTONCY osoarena ie rea ees 
EATE aT a oe iro tach EAE ae 
Accidental deaths............. 


1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 19 


S OUO O ÁÁÁ | ss 


9,993| 25,714| 28,206) 30, 


601} 488] 474] 426| 536 
374| 388] 312| 331) 409 
57 4l 92} 207| 267 
1,851| 3,444| 3,312] 33,801] 5,599| 8, 
204| 206| 573| 805| 1,187| 1, 
802| 534) 398| 316| 284 
8,424| 7,962] 6,333| 6,025| 6,050| 5, 
1,074| 1,150] 944| 586| 463 
2.7341 2,429| 1,485} 1,018] 1,101] 1, 
14,247] 11,232] 9,689] 4,554] 3;433] 3, 
518| 420| 284) 243) 266 
508| 798| 583] 496] 342 
26 14. 15 18 30 
124, 109} 119) 111) 120 
811| 178| 125| 186] 175 
1,222} 872| $318) 372| 575 
2,319| 2,174) 1,687] 1,890] 2,154| 2, 
2,105| 1,625) 1,081] 1,238] 901 
130) 128) 110| 106 82 
292) 241) 237| 257| 247 


PROHIBITION LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


If we compare the year 1914 with 
‘1922, it will be seen that there is an 
increase in the total number of cases 
from 39,816 to 45,614, an increase of 
5,798. But, if we look to see what 
important items make up this increase, 
e will find that breaches of the On- 
io Motor Vehicles Act increased 
m 1,851 to 13,806, and breaches of 
ty By-Laws increased from 8,424 to 
977; or in these two items alone we 
ve an increase of 19,508, which 
eans a decrease in all other offenses 
13,710 cases. 
On the other hand, if we take the 
ffenses closely related to intemperance, 
we will fnd them as set out im the 
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Neglect of children......... 











: DVOSPBSS oi: Senies kee Vass even 1,222 453 
Vagrancy... 0.20... ce cece 2,015 731 
INSANITY O65 E EAT 130 70 

as r E EE E 22,3834 | 7,024 


Decrease, 15,310 


During this time there was an in- 
crease in population from 470,144 to 
529,083, or 58,939. 

It may be that prohibition is responsi- 
ble for the increased number of offenses 
against the Motor Vehicles Act, þe- 
cause of the fact that the number of 
motor vehicles has increased from 
6,663 in 1914 to 44,500 in 1922. Cer- 
tain it is that people are buying and 
driving motor vehicles today who 
never could have afforded to do so but 
for prohibition. 

A closer scrutiny brings out still 
more clearly the fact that drinking and 
drunkenness with their concomitant 
evils fluctuate with the severity of the 
law. That is, the more strict the 
legislation the better the results. The 
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easier it is made for men to keep sober 
and the harder to get drunk, the more 
there are who keep sober, the fewer 
‘there are who get drunk. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW 


During the years from which figures 
have been given above, there have 
been varying laws in force in the city 
of Toronto. 


These may be set forth as follows: 


1914-—Before the war the liquor traffic 
was in full blast; 110 bars and 50 shops 
were operating in the city of Toronto. 

1915—-Hours of sale restricted, closing 
hour being put at 8 p.m. instead of 11 P.M. 

1916—Ontario Temperance Act came 
into force on September 17. Thus there 
was 83 months of license and 34 months of 
Provincial prohibition. 

1917—Ontario Temperance Act in force 
for the entire 12 months, and has been in 
force continuously ever since. 

1918—-Dominion war-time prohibition of 
manufacture, importation, and inter- 
provincial shipment came into force in 
March, supplementing the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act for remaining nine months in 
the year. 

1919—~The year of demobilization. The 
Ontario Temperance Act and Dominion 
war-time prohibition both in force for the 
entire 12 months. But 25,000 adults added 
to the population during the year by return 
of the men from the front. 

1920—-Dominion prohibition repealed 
effective January. Distilleries and brew- 
erles reopened, importation and inter- 
provincial shipments permitted. 

1921—Dominion measure prohibiting 
importation July, 1917, as a result of a vote 
taken im April. With it a Provincial 
measure (‘The Sandy Bill) prohibiting the 
transportation, delivery or receiving of 
liquor within the province, for sale or 
consumption within the province. 

These supplemented the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act for 54 months. 

1922—-Ontario Temperance Act plus 
measures prohibiting importation, trans- 
portation, delivery or receiving of liquor in 
force for entire 12 months, 
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- Durimg this period the population of 
Toronto also greatly increased. ‘The 
following diagram gives cases of drunk- 
enness per 10,000 of the population 
each year, from 1914 to 1922 inclusive: 


(Note how the curve of drinking and drunkenness follows the curve 


restrictive legislation up and down.) 


Prohibition Lessens Drunkenness. 
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im any economic, social or moral im- 
provement -that would immediately 
manifest itself; but the supreme gain 
would be that the rising generation, 
growing up without the alcoholic taint 





LUG LI LAA 1922 


How could anything prove more positively than do these figures that the tighter the law, the 
less drunkenness; the looser the law, the more drunkenness? What utter foolishness it is to hope 
to cure the ills that arise from the use of alcoholic liquors by providing facilities by which people 


may get such liquors to use. 


CROWNING GLORY OF PROHIBITION 


The most impressive and far-reaching 
effect of prohibition is probably re- 
vealed by the school statistics. Pro- 
hibitionists have always contended that 
the greatest benefit from the elimin- 
ating of the liquor traffic would not be 
the increased profits through the 
larger business done by the merchants, 
because the money spent for liquor was 
diverted to other uses; nor the greater 
increase in production by the workers, 
because of their increased efficiency, 
greater punctuality and regularity at 
work, and less breakage and damage 
caused by carelessness, though these 
are all evident and pronounced; nor 


in their blood, and without the tempta- 
tion to dissipation in their environment, 
would be cleaner, purer, stronger, 
finer and fitter in every way. And 
after all what really matters, except 
the effect upon the quality of human 
life of any proposition? This is the 
supreme test. Does it mean better 
humans? Does it fit for citizenship? 
Citizens in the making are in our 
schools. 


If we take the official figures of the 
Board of Education for the city of 
Toronto, and make a comparison of the 
year 1914 with the year 1922, which is 
perhaps the fairest that could be made, 
we arrive at the following results: 


PROHIBITION LEGISLATION IN CANADA 





POMUAION 2 esu hse seu eee bw sawed selene 
Total registration, primary schools............. 
Total registration per thousand of population .... 
Total attendance, primary schools.............. 
acl attendance per thousand of population... . 
entage attendance to registration........... 








ome of the implications of these 
cts deserve special emphasis. ‘These 
es demonstrate conclusively that 


(his is reflected in the children from 
hose homes, who, better nurtured, 
better fed, better clad, happier, health- 
ier, are not only attending school in 
larger numbers but more regularly. 
They come from better homes. 

It will be seen that, although regis- 
' tration per thousand of the population 
increased by 13 per cent, non-attendance 
of registered scholars decreased 26 per 
cent, and attendance increased 37.5 per 
cerit. This reveals an improvement 





Total attendance, high schools, day............ 
Attendance per thousand of population......... 
Total attendance, high school, night............ 
Attendance per thousand of population......... 
Aggregate attendance, all high schools.......... 
Aggregate attendance per thousand of population 








1914 1922 
OAR EET ta eeata oa 470,144 529,083 
sity sinh ad Oech ae eww Wh la 78,897 100,693 
ee ee eee 168 190 
ia Siar emia la Bone 47,860 74,487 
A EERE E Sede We 102 14i 
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with their meagre earnings, home in- 
come that is wasted for booze. Their 
stomachs are satisfied, and they can 
apply themselves with comfort and 
attention to studies. 


Hers HIGHER EDUCATION 


Even more striking are the figures 
regarding secondary education. The 
children have not been compelled to 
leave school so soon, but have gone on 
to collegiates, technical schools, and 
schools of commerce, so that the 
combined attendance in these second- 
ary schools has increased 124 per 
cent, as will be seen by the following 
figures: 


EEEE E T E EE E 4,390 10,532 
EE N EEE 10 20 
E E E TE 3,479 9,594 
Ea a EN 7 18 
ee ee oe ree 7,869 20,126 
E ET aero unas E 17 38 





in the home life of the community that 
cannot be estimated or set down in 
figures. 

The children now have shoes and 
clothing with which to go to school. 
They are not neglected nor running the 
streets. They are not compelled to 
go to work in effort to supplement, 


Worthy of note is the large increase 
of attendance in the day schools, and 
slight decrease in night schools. Many 
scholars are not now compelled to work 
during the day and study at night. 

When we combine the foregoing 
figures the result is positively startling, 


as will be seen by the following: 


~ 








Gross attendance, primary and high schools..... 
Gross attendance, per thousand of population... 


se . ados taguesobtag e 


94,613 


118 179 





55,129 





i 
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From 1914 to 1922 the increase in 
the average attendance of all city 
schools, public and high, per thousand 
of the population, was 52 per cent. 

The effect of this upon higher 
citizenship and better condition of life 
is calculable. Prohibition means bet- 
ter men and women, physically, men- 
tally, morally. 

Theincreased attendance has brought 
about almost a crisis in the educa- 
tional affairs of the city. School taxes 
have enormously increased; the attend- 
ance has entirely outrun the ac- 
commodation available, so that in 
some schools the children have to 
attend in relays. Yet there are act- 
ually some citizens who grudge the 
expenditure and grumble about the 
additional expense entailed. 


CoRROBORATIVE TESTIMONY 


Toronto is not singular in this re- 
gard. That the figures given are 
typical of the province at large is 
attested by the result of a questionnaire 
sent out by Mr. James Hales, K.C., 
chairman of the Board of License 
Commissioners for Ontario, to the 
school inspectors of the province, and 
published in the Annual Report of the 
Commission from which the following 
is taken: 


1. Has the Ontario Temperance Act 
made an appreciable improvement in school 
attendance? 99 or 76 per cent answered 
“Ves,” and 30 or 23 answered “No.” 

(Note: Some of those who answered 
“No” say that they previously had pro- 
hibition under local option, so the change 
was not noticeable.) 

2. Has it improved the home surround- 
ings of the children? 158 or 94 per cent 
answered “Yes,” and 10 or 5 per cent 
answered “No.” 

3. Has it improved their opportunities 
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for obtaining an education? 159 or 95 per 
cent answered “Yes,” and 10 or 5 per cent 
answered “No.” 

4, Has it resulted in their better educa- 
tion? 147 or 93 per cent answered “Yes,” 
and 10 or 6 per cent answered “No.” 


A fact based upon these figures magg 
be emphasized. It is that, in a 
given class, the more regular 
attendance, the better the resul 
from the whole class, as well as addi 
benefits to the individual scholars wh 
attend more regularly. In 1914 th 
proportion of attendance to registra 
tion in the primary schools was 60.’ 
per cent; in 1922 it was 74 per cent. 

Prohibition has helped, and, as there 
is real concern upon the part of men 
and women of this generation for the 
highest welfare of those who shall 
follow us, and whose way we are to 
prepare, there should be earnest effort 
to strengthen and stabilize our pro- 
hibition laws. 















CONCLUSION 


No amount of sophistry, academic 
argument, specious reasoning, appeal 
to prejudice, can offset the facts herein 
set out.’ Through all the dust of l 
discussion as to principles, controversy 
as to methods, distorted imaginings of 
possible cataclysmic calamities, this 
great fact stands boldly out: prohi- 
bition works. Galling as it may be to 
some people, foolish as it may seem to 
others, it does good. Pipe about its 
impracticability, storm at its tyranny, 
it pays, financially, socially, politically, 
educationally, morally. In these days - 
it is results that count. 

Prohibition is making this Canada 
of ours a better land to live in, and 
making the people who live in it 
better citizens. 


The English Law Relating to the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors 











UR Saxon forefathers had many 
virtues, but these did not in- 
ude temperance in relation to in- 
xicating liquor. In pre-Christian 
ays the ideal to which they looked 
eyond the grave was the pleasure of 
rinking mead—that is the drink 
consisting of fermented honey and 
sugar—in the skulls of their foes. 
We know of no legislative inter- 
ference with or restriction on the free 
sale of intoxicating liquor in England 
until the reign of King Henry VII. 
Excise taxes—that is taxes on com- 
modities produced and consumed in 
the country—had of course been levied 
long before that period, but the only 
_ legislative or administrative provisions 
of which we have any record were 
directed to securing that the liquor 
sold should be of “good quality.” 
Ale testers were appointed for this 
purpose. They regulated the price 
and took proceedings before the next 
sitting of the Court Leet,—that is, 
the local manorial court—against any 
brewers or others who supplied ale or 
beer of inferior quality, according to 
the judgment of the ale tester. 


\ 


— 


EARLY LICENSING Laws 


We can trace the origin of the 
present English licensing system to 
“An Act against Vagabonds and 
Beggars” passed in the eleventh year 
of the reign of Henry VII. Amongst 
other things that Act provided that 


It shall be lawful for two Justices of the 
Peace to reject and put away common ale 
selling in towns and places where they 
shall think convenient, and to take surety 
of the keepers for their good behavior by 
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the discretion of the said Justices and in the 
same to be advised and agreed at the time 
of their Sessions. 


Half a century or so later, a further 
Act was passed—in the reign of 
Edward VI—confirming and extend- 
ing the Act of 1495. The Act was 
entitled “An Act for Keepers of Ale- 
houses to be bound by Recognizances. ” 
It is worth quoting the introduction to 
this Act. It runs as follows: 


For inasmuch as intolerable hurts and 
troubles to the Commonwealth of this 
Realm do daily grow and increase through 
such abuses and disorders as are had and 
used in common alehouses and other houses 
called tippling houses, the Justices are 
hereby empowered to put away common 
ale selling, and after May 1, 1552, no person 
may keep an alehouse without their 
permission. 


Further, every “admitted” person 
was required to enter into recogniz- 
ances for his good behavior, and selling 
ale without permission was to be 
punished by imprisonment. In the 
following year the trade in wine was 
brought under similar control, with 
the additional provision that wine li- 
censes were to be limited in number, 
not more than two being granted in 
any town except London, which was 
allowed 40, York 8, Bristol 6, and a 
few other large centers. 

Apparently, these statutes had very 
little effect in restraining the growth 
of drinking and the number of ale- 
houses. Thus, we read that even the 
Brewers’ Company—one of the old 
companies of the city of London— 
in 1647 announced that they grieved 
because of the laxity of the magistrates 
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in putting down unnecessary alehouses, 
which were only the receptacles of 
drunkards, and that they hoped that 
“consideration of the brutish sin of 
drunkenness would move the hearts 
of the pious magistracy of this time 
to have a more vigilant eye over these 
irregular private houses.” As an ex- 
ample of the evil which the worthy 
Brewers’ Company protested against, 
it may be mentioned that in one town 
alone, containing only 200 houses, 140 
“were alehouses. 

` One may perhaps give one further 
quotation from the preamble of these 
early Acts as showing, not only the 
views of the governing class of that 
time in reference to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, but also as indicat- 
ing the views which have held good, to 
a large extent, right down to the 
present day. The Act referred to was 
passed in the year 1604 to restrain the 
inordinate haunting and tippling in 
inns and alehouses. The preamble of 
that Act defined the legitimate use of 
taverns as follows: 


Warerszas the ancient, true and principal 
use of wine, alehouses and victualling 
houses was for the receipt, relief and 
lodging of wayfaring people traveling 
from place to place and for the supply of 
the wants of such people, as are not 
able by greater quantities to make their 
own provision of victuals, and not meant 
for entertainment and harboring of lewd 
and idle people to spend and consume their 
money and time in lewd and drunken 
manner. It is enacted that only travelers 
and travelers’ friends and laborers for one 
hour at dinner time, or lodgers, can receive 
entertainment under penalty. 


It will be well at this stage to give 
the precise legal definition in England 
of intoxicating liquor: 

“Intoxicating liquor” is defined by 
statute as meaning spirits, wine, beer, 
porter, cider, perry, and sweets, and 
any fermented, distilled or spirituous 
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liquor which cannot, according to any 
law for the time being in force, be 
legally sold without an excise license. 
The word “sweets” as used in the 
above definition means any liquor 
which is made from fruit and sugar or 
from fruit or sugar mixed with a 
other material, and which has und 
gone a process of fermentation 
its manufacture. It includes Briti 
wines, made wines, and mead. 









PARLIAMENT Steps In 


Coming down to more modern time 
the position in the year 1828 ‘was tha 
all alehouses were under the immediat 
oversight of the magistrates or justices 
and had been so for nearly three cen- 
turies; without their sanction and 
certificate or license, intoxicating liq- 
uors could not be sold by retail, neither 
could excise licenses be granted for 
that purpose without the production 
of the magistrates’ certificate. 

The whole question of liquor legis- 
lation was by this time in a state of 
chaos, and there is a volume of evidence 
as to the national demoralization 
caused by excessive indulgence in gin 
and other such . spirituous liquors. 
Parliament therefore decided to con- 
solidate the existing statutes. This 
was effected by the Alehouse Act of 
1828. Two years later an important 
Act was passed which empowered any 
householder, entering into a bond for 
payment of penalties, and without a 
certificate or license from the magis- | 
trates, to retail beer or cider. This 
Act contained no restriction as to the 
place of consumption. The benevo- 
lent purpose of the Act was to wean the 
public from gin and spirit drinking. 
The result belied these aims! Spirit 
drinking continued, and even in- 
creased, and at the same time the 
abolition of the restrictions on beer 
selling led to an enormous increase in 
the consumption of that beverage. 


Encuisao Law RELATING TO SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


SUMMARY OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
MEASURES 


The history of the liquor question 
in Great Britain from that date to 
the present time Is one long story of 
arliamentary and other commissions 
tting and reporting on the subject, 
nd of statute after statute bemg 
acted with a view to increasing the 
blic control of the trade and mit- 
igating some of its worst evils. It 
ay be useful to give a brief list of the 
more striking or important of these 
Acts with an indication of the purpose 
they had in view: 


1834. The Beer-house Act. This di- 
vided the liquor traders into two 
classes, those who sold beer to be 
consumed on the premises and those 
who sold beer to be consumed off 
the premises. 

1854. Sunday Closing of Liquor Bene 
ises In Scotland provided for. 

1860. An Act prohibiting miners’ 
pay offices being contiguous to 
liquor premises. 

1860. An Act permitting grocers and 
‘other shopkeepers to retail wine in 
bottleto be consumed off the premises. 

1862. An Act stipulating that debts 
for spirits consumed on the premises 
are irrecoverable. This was ex- 
tended to debts for malt liquors, 
cider and perry in 1867. 

1872 and 1873. Three Acts prohibit- 
ing the payment of workers’ wages 
on liquor premises. 

1872. ‘The Licensing Act of this year 
consolidated the existing law, limited 
the hours of sale of liquor, abolished 
the right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions against the refusal of the 
Justices in Petty Sessions or “ Brews- 
ter Sessions” to grant a new license. 
The Act also provided that where 
a new license was granted by the 
Justices it should be confirmed by 
the Court above. 

1881. Sunday closing of public houses 
(t.e. saloons) in Wales made com- 
pulsory. 
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1882., The sittings of Borough Jus- 
tices prohibited on liquor premises. 

1883 and 1884. Acts prohibiting the 
use of public houses and refreshment 
houses as committee rooms for Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. 

1887. Part payment of agricultural 
laborers’ wages in beer or cider was 
prohibited. 

1895. The holding of district councils 
and parish council meetings on 
liquor premises prohibited. 

1901. This Act prohibited the sale to 
children or young persons apparently 
under the age of 16 of any description 
of spirits to be consumed on the 
premise. 

1902. An Act forbidding the holding 
of Petty Sessions in public houses, 
requiring clubs where liquor is 
served to be registered ; strength- 
ening the law as against drunken- 
ness, and considerably extending 
the power of the Justices in con- 
nection with the structure of licensed 
premises and various other matters 
affecting liquor licenses. 

1904. The Licensing Act of this year 
restricted the power of the Justices 
to refuse renewal of existing on-li- 
censes to certain specified grounds. 
In all other cases they must report to 
Quarter Sessions who could only 
refuse to renew on payment of 
compensation to be provided by the 
“Trade.” As regards new on-li- 
censes, the Justices were empowered 
to grant these for a term of years and 
upon payment of an amount of 
money intended to secure the “mo- 
nopoly value” of any such new 
license to the public. 

1908. An Act was passed excluding 
children under 14 from the bars of 
public houses and“ prohibiting the 
giving of alcohol to children under 5. 

1910. The Licensing Act of this year 
repealed the Licensing Acts from 
1828 to 1906 and reproduced them 
in a consolidated form. 

1921. The Licensing Act of this year 
reduced and restricted the hours 
during which liquor may be sold. 
on licensed premises and clubs. . 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW 


The general position as regards the 
sale of intoxicating liquors at the 
present time may be shortly summed 
up as follows: 

Subject to certain exceptions, re- 
ferred to later, no intoxicating liquor 
may be retailed in any premises unless 
those premises have been licensed for 
the purpose by the Justices. Further, 
an excise duty must be paid to the 
Crown in respect of any premises so 
licensed before liquor can lawfully be 
sold thereon. These licenses are re- 
newable from time to time, in most 
cases annually. The Justices have 
considerable powers of control, both 
in connection’ with the management 
and the general conduct of the estab- 
. lishment, and as regards the structure 
and other conditions. 

The renewal of a license may be 
refused on various grounds, including 
breaches of the conditions on which 
it was supplied, or misconduct on the 
part of the licensee or. landlord. 
Where, however, a license is refused 
in the case of premises which were 
licensed before the Act of 1904, on 
grounds other than certain grounds 
definitely prescribed by law, the li- 
censee is entitled to compensation at 
the expense of “the Trade” on the 
principles hereafter explained. 

The control by the licensing Justices 
of the issue of new licenses is on a very 
different footing from their control 
with regard to the renewal of licenses, 
particularly those which were in force 
before the year 1904. As regards new 
licenses, they are empowered by statute 
to grant these, in so far as in the exer- 
cise of their discretion they deem fit 
and proper. Any person is entitled 
to appear before the. Justices and 
oppose the issue of a fresh license. 
The main ground for objecting to a 
‘ new license would be that it is not 
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needed, or that there is already a 
sufficiency or even a redundancy of 
public houses in the district for which 
it is proposed a new license should 
be issued. Even here, however, the 
Justices are not altogether free men. 
It has been laid down by the Cour} 
that the discretion they have 3 
exercise must be “a judicial discretio 
and not a mere capricious act regar 
less of the special circumstances 
each application. ” 

It may be mentioned here that 
Justice is disqualified from acting on 
the Bench of Licensing Justices who 
is in partnership with or holds any 
share in any company which is a 
brewer, distiller, maker of malt for 
sale, or retailer of malt, or of any 
intoxicating liquor, in the licensing 
district in whieh that Justice usually 
acts or in any adjoining district. 







Tur ENGLISH LICENSING 
AUTHORITIES 


The licensing authority for intoxi- 
cating liquors im counties are the 
Justices. ‘The county is divided for. 
this, and for other purposes connécted 
with the administration of the general y 
Jaw, into Petty Sessional Divisions. 
Appeals against refusals to renew or 
transfer licenses are heard by the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions, that is, 
the Justices for the county at large. 
New licenses and orders sanctioning 
the removals of licenses from one 
place to another must be confirmed by 
the County Licensing Committee ap- 
pointed by the Justices in Quarter 


‘Sessions. 


In the ease of the larger and more 
important boroughs the borough Jus- 
tices are the licensing authority, and ` 
the borough is a licensing district. 
Appeals against the refusals to renew 
and transfer licenses lie to the Quarter 
Sessions of the county as a whole. 

There are certain exceptional cases 
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where liquor may be sold by retail 
. without a Justice’s license, though in 
all cases an excise duty is payable. 
These are the cases of a wine or spirit 
dealer on premises exclusively used 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor or 
mineral waters, the sale of liquor in 
icensed premises, passenger vessels, 
military canteens and railway restau- 
rant cars. 
Previous to the Licensing Act of 
1904, the licensing Justices had dis- 
cretion to grant or refuse any new 
license, renewal, transfer, or removal, 
subject to appeal in the case of renewals 
and transfers, and with certain excep- 
tions in the case of old beer and wine 
houses, licensed before May, 1869. 
Their powers, however, in regard to 
renewals and transfers of on-licenses 
have been considerably curtailed by 
| the Act of 1904. They can only 
refuse renewals or transfers of such 
licenses on one of three grounds— 


(1) Grounds connected with the 
character or fitness of the proposed 
holder of the license; 

(2) the ground that the licensed 
premises have been ill-conducted or 
are structurally inefficient or unsuit- 
able; 

(3) the ground that the renewal of 
the license would be void. 









—— 


It has been expressly provided that, 
if the licensing Justices refuse to renew 
an old on-license on the ground that 
the holder has persistently and un- 
reasonably refused to supply suitable 
refreshment (other than intoxicating 
liquor) at a reasonable price, or on 
the grounds that the holder of the 
license has failed to fulfil any reason- 
able undertaking given to the Justices 
on’ the grant or renewal of the license, 
the Justices shall be deemed to have 
refused the license on the ground 
that the premises have been ill-con- 
ducted. 
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New licenses may be granted for 
any term not exceeding seven years 
instead of annually: In granting new 
licenses the Justices may attach various 
conditions to the license as to payment, 
tenure, etc., and they are required to 
secure to the public any “monopoly 
value” arising from the grant of the 
license. 

“Monopoly value,” zit may be ex- 
plained, means capital value—a defi- 
nite lump sum to be ascertained once 
for all. It will be the difference be- 
tween the value which the premises 
will bear when licensed, and the 
value of the same premises if they were 
not licensed, taking into account any 
expenditure there may be in respect of 
proper provision for suitable premises 
and good management. 

A register of all licenses issued by 
the Justices is required to be kept in 
every licensing district in a prescribed 
form. This must contain particulars 
of the licenses granted, the premises 
in respect of which they were granted, 
the names of the owners and the names 
of the holders of the licenses. The 
Clerk to the Justices must enter in the 
register notice of any conviction of 
the holder for any offence committed 
by him as such, including also any 
offence against the laws relating to 
the adulteration of drink. All for- 
feitures of Justices’ licenses, the dis- 
qualification of premises, and various 
other matters relating to the licenses 
must be entered on the register. Spe- 
cial provision is made under which 
ratepayers and others, including the 
police and officers of customs and 
excise, may inspect this register with- 
out payment. 

It may here be mentioned that police 
officers have wide powers of entering 
and inspecting licensed premises at 
practically any hour, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the law is 
being complied with in every respect. 
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Tre Country Lyn 


One of the most picturesque features 
of England in olden days was the 
country inn. It was found in every 
village in the Jand. An inn has been 
variously described. Legally it is a 
place “instituted for passengers and 
wayfaring men.” It is “a house where 
a traveler is furnished with everything 
he ‘has occasion for while on his way.” 
An inn is “a house the owner of which 
holds out that he will receive all 
travelers who are willing to pay a 
_ price adequate to the sort of accommo- 
dation required and who come in a 
situation in which they arè fit to be 
received. ” 

An innkeeper may not select his 
guests.. He cannot say to one, you 
may come into my inn, and to another 
you shall not. Innkeepers are a sort 
of: public servant. In almost ‘every 
case inns are fully licensed premises 
for the sale of all forms of spirits and 
beer. An innkeeper must supply his 
guests with food, but he is not obliged 
to provide them with intoxicating 
liquor. 


. Tar Bona Fint TRAVELER 


Here one may refer to a very noted 
type of person in connection with the 
English law relating to intoxicating 
‘liquor—namely, the bona fide traveler. 
Special provision was formerly made 
by statute for the “needs” of such 
person from the point of view of drink 
and refreshments. A publican was 
allowed to supply a bona fide traveler 
with liquor, even in hours when his 
premises were closed under the license, 

provided that the traveler had lodged 
' during the preceding night at some 
place at least three miles distant from 
the place, where he required to be 
supplied with liquor, that distance to 
be calculated by the nearest public 
thoroughfare. This exemption from 
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the ordinary licensing laws led to great 
and extensive abuse. It was not an. 
uncommon sight to see whole armies 
of “thirsty souls’? marching out on a 


Sunday morning when taverns were 


closed, so as to cover the necessary 
distance and entitle them to ask for the 


has been swept away by a recent Act 


A Famous DECISION 


It may be of interest, as showing the | 
difficulties under which the individual 
reformer works in England, to mention 
a somewhat famous legal decision of ` 
the Courts popularly known as the 
“one man one drink case.” A worthy 
citizen of London, having made his 
pile, decided to retire to his old 
country home and to do what he could ` 
for the furtherance of the interest 
and happiness of the good folk of 
the village. To this end, amongst 
other things, he purchased the lease of 
a public house m the locality which 
hitherto had been used solely for 
drinking purposes, and converted it 
into an inn with good accommodation 
for guests and visitors. The owners 
of the property, a firm of brewers, 
gave him a lease for 50 years, and he 
agreed not to use the premises other- 
wise than as an inn, tavern, or licensed 
house; that he would keep the house 
open in due and proper course of 
business during the greatest number . 
of days and lours that should be 
allowed by law; and would conduct and 
manage the premises in a lawful and 
proper manner. He further agreed 
that he would do nothing whereby the 
trade or business or good will might 
be prejudicially affected. : 

Having completed these prelimina- 
ries, the citizen in question, Mr. Till 
by name, had a notice put up on the 
inn to the effect that no one would be 
served with alcoholic drink more than 


once during any morning or afternoon 
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or evening on any week day, and that 
on Sunday no one would be served 
with refreshment except visitors stay- 
ing in the hotel, their guests and 
travelers. The brewers did not like 
this. It contravened their agreement, 
they said, and they went to law with 
Mr. Till. The first Court to hear the 
case decided in his favor, but the Court 
of Appeal reversed their decision and 
held that the proposed mode of 
carrying on the business was a breach 
of the covenants of the lease. Mr. Till 
with sorrow had to yield. As he re- 
. marked pathetically to a friend, in 
summing up the legal proceedings, 
“I obtained law, but not justice, in 
the Court of Appeal.” 







“Timp” vs. “Eres” Housu 


The premises in the case above 
mentioned were what was termed a 
“tied” house. A “tied” house is a 
public house or saloon which is tied 
or bound by an agreement with a 
particular firm of brewers or distillers 
to take their liquor and their liquor 
only, and to conduct the business in 
accordance. with conditions and re- 
strictions laid down and prescribed by 
the brewers. 

The alternative to the “tied” house 
is the “free” public house or saloon, 
the licensee of which is at liberty to 
buy his beer or other liquor from any 
brewery or distillery company or from 
different companies, if he so desires. 
A “tied” house belonging to a brewery 
company may be leased to a licensee on 
a yearly or other tenancy, subject 
usually to three months’ notice; or, in 
many cases, it may be placed under 
the charge of a manager who will then 
be merely a salaried servant of the 
company. The brewery company 
will thus have a large measure of 
control and a predominant influence 
over the lessee or manager of a “tied”’ 
house. 
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THE BREWERS GAIN 


It is only within the last twenty-five 
years or so that the “tied” house sys- 
tem has developed on a great scale. It 
is estimated that at the present time 94 
per cent of the public houses or saloons 
in England are “tied” houses. From 
one point of view this development 
may be said to represent the applica- 
tion of capital by the brewers towards 
the resuscitation of the publican’s or 
saloon keeper’s trade, threatened as 
it was both in Parliament and by a 
strong public temperance movement. 
Not infrequently a person who was 
without sufficient means to start a 
saloon, or even to carry on an existing 
one, has been able, with financial 
assistance from the brewers, to start 
a saloon or continue to carry one on, 
as a “tied” house, subject, of course, 
to a license being obtained from the 
Justices. A monopoly is thus estab- 
lished for the sale of a particular 
company’s beer, and at the same time 
the company are able to gather in the 
retailers as well as the wholesaler’s 
profit. 

There is no doubt that the organized 
combination of brewers and publicans, 
cemented as it is by their mutual 
interest in the “tied” houses, has been 
and is a powerful buttress of the liquor 
trade in Great Britain, and that it has 
been able to apply strong political 
pressure in Parliament when any 
measure has been introduced with a 
view to restricting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drink, or otherwise controlling 
the liquor trade in the public interest. 


COMPENSATION 


It is important to say a few words in 
reference to a matter which has already 
been touched on: namely, the subject 
of compensation to a publican whose 
license 1s withdrawn by the Justices. 
Mention has already been made of the 
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- specific grounds on which it is open to 
the Justices to refuse to renew a license 
which had been in force before the 
year 1904. Jn such cases, if renewal is 
refused on any other ground, the 
publican is entitled to compensation 
provided by “the Trade” itself; that 
is to say, the “Trade” is obliged to 
come under the mutual insurance 
scheme first set up by the Licensing 
Act of 1904. 

Under that Act a compensation fund 
has been established for each county 
and for each borough with a population 
of over 50,000. Contributions to the 
fund are levied upon the licensed 
premises within this area. If a license 
is extinguished under circumstances 
which entitle the persons interested in 
the premises to compensation, this is 
provided for out of the compensation 
fund of the county or borough con- 
cerned. The amount of compensation 
is the difference between the value of 
the premises with the license, and their 
value without a license, including a 
sum for the depreciation of trade fix- 
tures arising by reason of the refusal to 
renew the license. 

The average figure payable in prac- 
tice in respect of compensation in 
England has worked out at about 
$8,000, or the equivalent of 35 years’ 
purchase—a very high figure. In Lon- 
don the amount at times has run up 
to $20,000 and even larger sums. 


CLUBS 


Clubs in which intoxicating liquors 
are supplied to members first’ came 
under statutory control in 1902. The 
Licensing Act of that year made com- 
pulsory the registration of clubs sup- 
plying liquors. A license from the 
Justices for the sale of liquor in the 
premises of registered clubs was not 
and is not required. Provision was 
made in the Act by which a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, that is the 
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Justices in Petty Sessions, might 
strike the club off the register on 
certain grounds such as these:—where 
the membership fell below 25; or the 
club was not conducted in good faith; 
where it was kept for an unlawful 
purpose or where frequent drunkenness 
occurred on the premises; where per 
sons not being members were habit 
ually admitted merely to get liquor 
There are a number of cases in exist- 
ence where clubs have been formed ana 
are used solely for drinking purposes 
and with a view to elude the ordinary 
licensing laws. Attempts.are often - 
made to use clubs of this kind to 
oppose temperance legislation. 


War-lTime MEASURES 


Up to the eve of the war there was 
little ground for optimism on the 
drink question. In spite of minor 
improvements, in spite of increased 
taxation, notwithstanding great ad- 
vances in public education, the aggre- 
gate number of convictions for drunk- 
enness and the amount of alcohol 
consumed annually showed an upward 
tendency in the years prior to August, 
1914. 

But during and in consequence of 
the war, several emergency statutes 
were enacted dealing with the sale and 
consumption of liquor. By the In- 
toxicating Liquor Act of 1914, Li- 
censing Justices were empowered to 
make orders restricting the sale, supply 
or consumption of liquor upon licensed 
premises and in registered clubs. 

The Immature Spirits (Restriction) 
Act of 1915 was designed to reduce 
drunkenness by prohibiting the supply 
or sale of immature spirits. 

The Defence of the Realm Acts 
enabled the Naval and Military Au- 
thorities and the specially constituted 
“Central Liquor Control Board” to 
make drastic orders for regulating 
generally the trade in intoxicants. 
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These, togethet with voluntary ar- 
rangements made by “the Trade”’ for 
early closing and the non-serving of 
women in the morning, brought about 
considerable improvement; but in the 
spring of 1915 the amount of excessive 
drinking and drunkenness were such as 
to necessitate further drastic action. 
Under these circumstances the Cen- 
al Control Board was established. 
he general lines of their policy 
ich were carried out throughout 
e war and afterwards may be 
assified under four heads: 

1. Curtailment of the hours of sale 

of alcohol, roughly by opening public 

houses at noon instead of 6 a.m. and 

closing them at 9 p.m. instead of at 11. 

| 2. Facilities for non-alcoholic re- 

| freshment, notably by the establish- 
ment of canteens for food, for munition 

' and transport workers. 

| 8. Facilities for reducing the alco- 
holic contents of spirituous liquors. 

i 4 Prohibition of incentives to ex- 
cessive consumption such as treating, 
credit and canvassing for liquor orders. 











Tue Cast oF CARLISLE 


Further, the Board of Control, 
faced with special local circumstances 
in certain districts, bought out the 
whole drink trade in those areas, and 
managed the business themselves. The 
chief experiment was made in the 
Carlisle district, where were housed 
the majority of the men. occupied in 
the large munitions area of Gretna. 
The adult male population of the city 
was doubled, and soon the records of 
convictions for drunkenness rose from 
an average of five per week in the 
autumn of 1915 to an average of 42 
per week in the month of June, 1916. 
Carlisle had then the highest propor- 
tion of convictions to population in 
England, and the list of total convic- 
tions exceeded those of towns seven 


times its size, such as Sheffield and Leeds. 
19 
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Various restrictive orders were en- 
forced, but failed to check the in- 
creasing disorder, and therefore the 
Board of Control decided to acquire the 
licensed premises in Carlisle itself and 
in the two adjacent Petty Sessional 
Divisions, m order that they might 
obtain complete control without any 
delay. There was thus placed under 
direct control a district of some 500 
square miles with a war-time popula- 
tion of 140,000. By the end.of 1916 
the Board were in actual possession of 
almost all the licensed premises m the 
area, and were able to introduce a new 
system of management. 


Success oF RESTRICTIVE 
REGULATIONS 


It should be noted that the Board 
had no immunity from general re- 
strictions and no unfair advantage as 
traders. ‘They paid property tax and. 
made a grant to the local authorities 
in lieu of rates, while the managers of 
the controlled houses were as liable 
to prosecution for offences as the 
ordinary publican. 

Never before had such an extensive 
scheme of management been tried on 
such a scale in the United Kingdom. 
All pecuniary inducements to encour- 
age the sale of alcoholic drinks was 
entirely eliminated, and the salaries 
paid to managers were not in any way 
dependent upon the sales of beer and 
spirits. Another change was brought 
about by the removal of all liquor ad- 
vertisements from the exterior of the 
Board’s houses. 

Under disinterested management 
the scheme of control had two forms: 
First, restrictive regulations, and see- 
ondly, constructive arrangements. The 
restrictions were in addition to the 
general restrictions framed for war 
purposes enforced in all scheduled 
areas, and as they were designed to 
meet abnormal circumstances, are of 
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interest, for they show how easily 
under disinterested control regulations 
can be adjusted to suit emergency 
needs. There was a reduction in the 
number of licensed premises from 203 
to 69; by thus closing redundant and 
undesirable public houses temperance 
was directly promoted. Further, when 
the -experiment was initiated, the 
number of premises with full licenses 
to supply spirit to be drunk off the 
premises was 101. These off-licenses 
. were reduced to 15. 

The practice of selling a mixture of 
beer and spirits, a popular custom in 
the north of England, was altogether 
prohibited. There was also Sunday 
closing in order that the orders for 
sale and supply of alcoholic beverages, 
not only in licensed premises but in 
clubs, should be similar to those en- 
forced in adjacent areas of Scotland. 
Redundant breweries were closed down 
and the business of former wine and 
spirit merchants was concentrated at 
three central places. The sale of 
spirits to young persons under the age 
of 18 years, and the sale of beer to such 
persons, unless taken with a meal, was 
prohibited. 

These are the main directions of the 
restrictive regulations. On the con- 
structive side the Board tried to 
encourage the sale of food and non- 
intoxicants, and provided counter at- 
tractions to the drinking bars. There 
was a deliberate attempt to conduct a 
refreshment trade as opposed to a 
liquor trade, and food taverns were 
opened, where a properly cooked meal 
was offered to the public at a reason- 
able price. In addition to this, special 
arrangements were made for providing 
billiard rooms, reading rooms, bowling 
greens, and other attractions that 
might appeal to the social instincts of 
the people and thus challenge the 
appeal of the drink bar. 

The results of direct control are 


` The beneficial effects of disinterested 
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indisputable. The decline of drunk- 
enness is shown by the facts that, 
while the convictions in the first half 
of 1916 amounted to 564, during the 
first complete year of control they 
dropped to 320, and in 1918 to 80. 
This was the lowest on record in the 
history of the city. Even when al- 
lowance is made for the changes in t 
type of war workers and the shorta 
of beer and spirits, this decline 

convictions is impressive. The e 
periment was profitable, for the r 
turns have resulted in a considerab 
margin of profit to the state, although 
there was no exploitation of the 
consumer. 

The success of direct control at 
Carlisle is inextricably involved with 
the future of temperance reform in 
Great Britain, for the administration 
has transformed proposals into facts. 
Local residents, civil and police off- 
cials, ministers of religion and trades 
union representatives have all paid 
their tribute to the manifest improve- 
ment in social order that has resulted. 









management at Carlisle have been so 
obvious and indisputable that it has 
directed temperance policy towards the 
principle that the community should 
have a freer voice in settling local | 
licensing arrangements. 


Recent LEGISLATION 


To return to recent laws affecting 
the sale of intoxicants, the Licensing 
Act of 1921 maintained the foundation 
of the scheme of restriction established 
by the Central Control Board during 
the war, by prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in the afternoon and curtailing 
the sale in the morning. Instead of 
“closing hours” for licensed premises, 
we have now under this Act “permitted 
hours.” Thus, in effect, the hours 
during which intoxicating liquor may 
be sold have been reduced throughout 
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the country from 16 or 17 out of the 
94 to 8 or 8% hours, with a small 
additional concession applicable only 
in the case of London. 

Continuing the principle adopted 
during the war, spirits and beer as 
supplied for sale are of considerably 
less strength than in pre-war days. 
Perhaps the most important recent 
ct of Parliament is the Temperance 
cotland) Act which, though passed 

the year 1913, only came into 
peration in 1920. That Act gives 
to the people of Scotland the right of 
local veto. On the receipt of a requisi- 
tion, by not less than one tenth of the 
electors of a particular area as defined 
in the statute, the local authority is 
required to take a poll of the electors 
at which the following questions are to 
be submitted: 

(1) “No change” resolution; which 
means that the powers and discretion 
of the existing licensing Courts shall 
remain unchanged. 

(2) Limiting resolution; which means 
that the number of licenses for the sale 
of drink shall be reduced by at least 
one quarter. _ 

(3) “No license” resolution; which 
means that no license for the sale of 
drink shall be granted except for inns 
and hotels or restaurants in special 
cases. The Act goes on to provide 
what particular percentage of the 
voters is required to carry the specific 
resolution in each case. It is too early 
to form definite conclusions as to the 
effect of this important statute, but a 
weak point is that clubs are not 
prohibited selling intoxicants in areas 
which go dry. 

So far it has not led to any great 
change, but its provisions have been 
actually applied in a limited number 
of, cases towards vetoing the issue of 
further licenses in certain areas. It 
should be added that a resolution 
under the Act, once carried, remaims 
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in force until it is superseded by a 
resolution carried at a further poll; 
and that no further poll may be taken 
for three years and then only on the 
requisition of 10 per cent of the electors 
who desire a change. Once a limiting 
resolution or a “no license” resolution 
has been carried, a bare majority of 
the votes recorded will prevent it 
from being repealed on any further 
poll. 


“PRIVATE MEMBERS BILLS” 


Most of the proposals for control- 
ling, restricting, or otherwise dealing 
with the liquor trade, however, have 
taken the form of what is known as 
“Private Members’ Bills”; that is to 
say, the Government does not take any 
responsibility for them nor guarantee 
the necessary facilities for piloting the 
measures through Parliament. In 1922 
four temperance bills were introduced 
into the House of Commons. 

(i) The Liquor Traffic Local Veto 
(England & Wales) Bill proposed to 
empower one tenth of the electors in 
a parish, borough, or urban district, or 
any ward thereof, to demand a poll on 
the simple issue, “No ‘License” or 
“ License.” 

(2) The Temperance (Wales) Bill 
was also a local veto measure, but it 
proposed to allow three options—‘‘ No 
Change,” “Limitation” and “No Li- 
cense.” 

(3) The Temperance (England) Bill 
proposed to provide that a poll of 
electors in every county and large 
borough should betaken automatic- - 
ally every three years on the three 
options—‘No Change,” “A 50% Re- 
duction” and “No License”; also on 
the question whether the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors should be permitted 
on Sunday. 

(4) The Liquor (Popular Control) 
Bil was introduced by myself and 
other members belonging to different 
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political parties. It was designed to 
set up an entirely new system of deal- 
mg with the liquor traffic. Triennial 
polls of the electorate were to be taken, 
and voting was to decide by a simple 
majority whether there should be “No 
Change,” “Reorganization,” or “No 
License.” 


Tae Liquor (Poputar CONTROL) 
Birr 


The clauses of the Bill were neces- 
sarily many, but the main principles 
may be summarized thus: It recog- 
nized that no great change should be 
made in the social habits of the people 
without a clear indication of popular 
approval. ‘There was no suggestion of 
national prohibition, but the Bill gave 
the inhabitants of boroughs and coun- 
ties the right of deciding whether they 
wished certain changes to take place in 
their localities. They could vote peri- 
odically for no change at all, or for the 
abolition of all licenses, or for the re- 
organization of the trade on the lines of 
disinterested management. 

If the decisive vote was for reorgan- 
ization, a central body, somewhat like 
the Port of London or Mersey Dock 
Board, would take over the liquor 
trade in the area concerned. This 
would not be a licensing authority or a 
Government department, nor would it 
possess the war-time powers of the 
Central Control Board. It would, 
however, have the power and duty to 
close all redundant public houses, to 
abolish grocers’ licenses, to raise the 
age at which spirits may be served to 
young persons from 16 to 18, and to 
make such structural alterations as 
would make it easier for food and non- 
intoxicants to be served in public 
houses. 

Many temperance schemes in the 
past have been wrecked on the rock of 
compensation. Under this Bill a Cen- 
tral Compensation Fund would have 
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been created, into which all profits 
from the reorganized areas would be 
paid, as well as the trade levy estab- 
lished by the 1904 Licensing Act. 
None of the compensation money re- 
quired would come from the taxpayer, 
and there would be no actual or con- 
tingent liability on public funds. These 
proposals offered, m my opinion, 
scheme which was fair to all interes 
in “the Trade,” whether brewer, pu 
lican or shareholder, and contained 
sound basis for legislation; and 1} 
particular was likely to win suppor 
for the principle of local option from 
that large section of the public who 
have yet to be converted to it and who 
have refused the older proposal on the 
lines of the Scottish Act. 











LIcENSING Bis 


Four licensing bills have been placed 
before the House of Commons during 
the current Parliamentary Session of 
1923. Two of these measures appear 
to represent a reaction in favor of 
the interests of “the Trade.” As to 
the other two, one was introduced by 
the Prohibitionist Member of Parlia- 
ment representing Dundee. It was en- 
titled “A Bill to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of alcoholic | 
liquors for beverage purposes.” ‘The 
Trade” was forthwith to come to an end, 
all existing licenses were to be cancelled 
and no new licenses issued. Alcohol 
must in future be labelled “Poison,” 
and could only be supplied for medic- 
inal purposes on the certificate of qual- 
ified medical practitioners. ‘This meas- 
ure has been rejected in Parliament by 
an overwhelming majority, indicating 
the present attitude of public opinion to 
prohibition by Act of Parliament. The 
last of the four bills referred to—the 
Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to Persons 
under Eighteen) Bill was introduced 
by myself. It proposes to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquor in bars to 
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young persons under the age of 18, and 
has had, on the whole, a friendly and 
encouraging reception. 


THe TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRIPAIN 


Great and persistent efforts have 
been made over a period of many years 
by numerous temperance organizations 
in this country towards a reduction in 
the national consumption of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and the democratic control 
of “the Trade.” One of the most 
influential of these organizations in the 
past has been The United Kingdom 
Alliance. The view of this society is 
that the liquor problem is insoluble and 
has always proved to be insoluble by 
regulation, and that the conclusion 
which the founders of the Alliance have 
laid down still holds good: namely, 
that 


The history and results of all past 
legislation in regard to the liquor traffic 
abundantly prove that it is impossible 
satisfactorily to limit or regulate a system 
so essentially mischievous in its tendencies. 


The ultimate goal of the Alliance is 
prohibition, but this is recognized not 
to be within the domain of practical 
politics at the moment. Accordingly, 
the Society presses upon Parliament 
its demand for a Local Option Act for 
England and Wales as the only effec- 
tive method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic. 

There are various other temperance 
associations in Great Britain working 
steadily for greater control of the liq- 
uor traffic. The Temperance Legisla- 
tion League, for example, advocates 
state control and local option. Those 
who support these associations believe 
that it is reasonable to advocate such a 
control of the liquor traffic as will re- 
strict the nducement to over-indulge in 
alcohol, without unduly interfering 
with the liberty of the subject. 


During this year a campaign has- 
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been initiated by the Temperance 
Council of the Christian Churches 
which is supported by the heads of 
every Christian denomination. The 
programme of this Council consists of 
Sunday closing, the licensing of clubs, 
no sale of intoxicants to juveniles under 
18, and local option. ‘The support that 
is being given by the British public to 
this programme is widespread and en- 
couraging. Women’s organizations are 
beginning to favor the introduction of 
such equitable and progressive legisla- 
tion. The influence of women voters 
is definitely on the increase, and there 
are signs that they are likely to cast 
their votes on the side of drink reform, 
for they know more intimately than 
men how alcohol anesthetizes the 
moral judgment and diminishes self- 
control. 


e 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY 


The obstacles, however, to carrying 
out a temperance policy are manifold, 
as is well shown by the fact that, up to 
the present time, no political party in 
England has yet put forward a definite 
temperance programme. No British 
industry has such a powerful organiza- 
tion, or is so strongly orably represented 
in Parliament and in municipal life as 
the liquor trade. In order to combat 
the increasing power of temperance 
advocates there have grown up during 
the past few years in England a number 
of societies with attractive titles such 
as “The True Temperance Associa- 
tion,” or the “Fellowship of Freedom 
and Reform.” These are really politi- 
cal allies of the trade, with an income 
so largely derived from profits on the 
sale of beer and spirits that it is diff- 
cult to distinguish between their policy 
and that of the licensed trade. 

The largely increased activity re- 
cently of the liquor trade has been 
made possible by their huge profits, 
and by the simultaneous reduction in 
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the income of all voluntary’ philan- 
thropic bodies. War poverty has lim- 
ited the activities of the temperance 
forces, whereas the profits of the brew- 


ers alone are nearly eight million ster-- 


ling more than they were before the 
war. Whether the religious com- 
munity, the economic need for greater 
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efficiency, increasing medical knowl- 
edge and a growing public conscience 
will be sufficiently strong to defeat the 
political intimidation practised by the 
liquor trade, time only can show. I 
believe they will, because of my abid- 
ing faith that ultimately right must 
always prevail. 


‘The Anti-Saloon League—Why and What? 


By Harry M. CHALFANT 
Editor, American Issue, Pennsylvania Edition 


HE Anti-Saloon League came into . 


existence at Oberlin, Ohio, in the 
month of May, 1893. It was con- 
ceived in the brain of Rev. Howard H. 
Russell, aformer student of Oberlin and, 
for some years prior to 1893, pastor 
of a Congregational church in Chicago. 

In the long struggle to suppress 
drunkenness, many organizations have 
been conceived and born. 
them have died a natural death within 
a brief period. After the Civil War 
drunkenness steadily mcreased. The 
liquor traffic grew and flourished 
until, as a commercial enterprise, it 
overshadowed most others of which 
the land could boast. Up to the close 
of the last century, the most efficient 
group in the movement to curb drunk- 
enness was the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Through the in- 
fluence of the leaders of that organi- 
zation, every state in the Union adopt- 
ed laws requiring the teaching of 
scientific temperance in the public 
schools. But the women were denied 
the right of suffrage and hence their 
influence in politics was not an im- 
portant factor. 

On the other hand, the strongly 
financed liquor interests maintained 
powerful lobbies at Washington and in 
every state capital of the nation. Year 
after year witnessed the enactment 
of laws more favorable to the saloon 
and more detrimental to sobriety. 

Such were some of the existing 
conditions when this Chicago preacher 
dreamed of a federated church, organ- 
ized and marching as one army to the 
defense of the country against its most 
powerful internal foe. 


Most of ` 


WHAT? 


Ask the average man to define the 
Anti-Saloon League. He will tell you 
that it consists of a small group of 
individuals who go over the country 
lecturing, organizing and keeping up 
eternal turmoil and agitation. His 
idea of the movement may be the 
same whether he is a believer in it or 
is opposed to all it stands for. While 
this is the popular conception of the 
League, it contains in it only a faint 
shadow of the real thing. The Anti- 
Saloon League is as thoroughly organ- 
ized and as scientifically managed as 
any institution in America, whose pur- 
pose it is to influence public sentiment 
and establish the principles for which 
it stands. 

The unit through which the League 
works is the individual congregation. 
It touches this congregation in two 
ways. As a rule, one of its speakers 
annually appears in the pulpit and 
delivers an address on some phase of 
prohibition work. At the close of his 
address he appeals for financial sup- 
port, not from the congregation as a 
whole, but from such individuals as are 
in sympathy with the work which is 
being done. From time to time these 
friends pay their money into its treas- 
ury and the League in turn regularly 
puts its literature in their hands, thus 
keeping in touch with them throughout 
the year. If an election is pending in 
which liquor is involved, they are 
furnished information as to candidates. 
lf there is anything they want done in 
the way of law enforcement, they in- 
form the League and the League 
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deals with the proper government 
officials. 

The pastor of the church and pos- 
sibly a lay delegate meet with other 
pastors and other delegates and con- 
stitute what is variously called a con- 
ference, a synod, an association, a 
yearly meeting, etc. These meetings 
are held annually and represent a 
definite group of churches. The dele- 
gates of these groups consider the 
many phases of work committed to 
their care. Among other things there 
is generally more or less interest in 
temperance and prohibition. Each 
. group which decides to use the Anti- 
Saloon League as its agency elects two 
trustees. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, there are no less than thirty- 
five different religious bodies officially 
represented on the Board. 

These are the men who determine 
the policy of the organization. They 
select an Executive Committee. This 
Executive Committee in turn selects 
workers, fixes their salaries and, in 
general, supervises the finances and 
the policies of the movement in the 
interim of the meeting of the Board. 
These trustees elect representatives 
who constitute a National Board and 
that National Board controls the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


An AGENT 


Thus it will be seen that the Anti- 
Saloon League is merely an agent of 
the churches. It is the agent which 
they have jointly chosen in order that 
they may act as.one body on the ques- 
tion of prohibition. In Pennsylvania 
alone there are more than five thou- 
sand churches affiliated with the 
League. 

The relation between the national 
and state organizations resembles close- 
ly the relation between the federal 
and state governments. ‘The League 
has its national superintendent and 
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its head of legislative work at Wash- 
ington. Each state: has a superin- 
tendent who works under the direction 
of, and in harmony with, this national 
officer. The state superintendent has 
under him a corps of men to carry on 
the work of his particular state. He 
has district superintendents who are 
assigned a group of counties for which 
they are made responsible. They 
make all arrangements with pastors 


for meetings in the churches. They 
address all kinds of meetings. They 
keep tab on political conditions. Each 


state has its editor who specifically 
looks after its literature. ‘The workers 
of each state keep watch on the con- 
duct of its legislature and of its chief 
executive officers. Through its plat- 
form work as well as its literature the 
organization is able to keep its friends 
informed as to the conduct of their 
lawmakers. 

The support of the Anti-Saloon 
League comes almost entirely in small 
contributions, averaging perhaps not 
over $4 per person annually. It works 
on the theory that where a man’s 
money is, there will his heart be. Its 
ultimate goal is the building of a public 
sentiment that will forever wipe out of 
existence the traffic in intoxicating 
liquor. In order to do this, it must 
enlist and maintain a veritable army 
of supporters. 

Its leaders never expected to attain 
their goal by moral suasion alone, nor 
by law alone. They believe that the 
enforcement of law and the education 
of the people in scientific temperance 
must go hand in hand. Such being the 
case, few, if any, of its men believed 
for a moment that his work was done 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted. On the other hand, they 
recognized the necessity of a new 
enlistment for life, in order that the 
work which had been begun might be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 


| 
| 
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TuE AntTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


PERSONNEL 


Just as in any great movement which 
has changed the tides of human con- 
duct, no explanation of the influence of 
the Anti-Saloon League is complete 
without some consideration of the 
personnel of its workers. A majority 
of its leaders are men who were trained 
for the ministry and had more or less 
experience as pastors. Another large 
block of them has been drawn from the 
ranks of the legal profession. Regard- 
less of whence they came, there are 
some things that these men have in 
common. The League pays each of 
them a living salary. Without ques- 
tion, many of them could go into other 
lines of endeavor with vastly better 
financial prospect, but their profound 
conviction of the call of duty holds 
them to this difficult task. 

The variety of talent embraced in the 
leadership of the Anti-Saloon League 
constitutes an interesting study. Does 
the League need dreamers, men who 
can peer into the far future, men 
of broad vision? It has its founder, 
Howard H. Russell, and its business 
manager, Ernest H. Cherrington. Does 
it need generalship? It has its Baker 
andits Wheeler. If it needs diplomacy 
it has its McBride and its Tope. 
There are times when nothing wins 
short of a genuine stand-up and knock- 
down process, and in that hour the 
League has its Shields, its White and 
its Anderson. 

These are types of the men who 
stand on the firing line. Back of 
them we find a group of counselors who 
give much of their time and all of 
their wisdom to the executive manage- 
ment of the League. Naturally, it 
needs the advice of men who have been 
eminently successful in business, and 
in this line it has in its service such 
men as 8.8. Kresge, Frederick Fosdick 
and C. W. Masland. In ecclesiastical 
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leadership it has in its service the help 
of such men as Bishop Nicholson of the 
Methodist church; Father J. J. Curran 
of the Catholic church and Dr. C. C. 
Hays, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. Among its chief 
counselors in political affairs it num- 
bers among its most active friends 
such men as Senators Capper, Shep- 
pard, Willis and Congressman Barkley 
and Kelly. 


WORKERS, CONFERENCE 


Among the outstanding factors in 
the success of the League is the annual 
meeting of its workers. Here the 
state superintendents, together with 
their staffs, meet in conference with 
the workers of the national organi- 
zation. Prominent business men, as 
well as churchmen from the various 
state and national executive commit- 
tees, meet with the workers. While 
there is intelligent direction in these 
meetings, they are not, by any means, 
cut and dried affairs. In part, they 
partake of the experience meeting, in 
which men from different states set 
forth plans they have used in various 
phases of their work and tell of results. 
It is expected that these workers shall 
be just as frank im setting forth their 
failures as they have their successes. 

Nor do these meetings consist en- 
tirely of a recital of past experiences. 
There is always a forward look. Much 
time is devoted to the future program. 
In this group there are men who dream 
dreams and see visions of conditions 
that will confront the organization and 
the country a decade and a generation 
hence. 

Ten years ago the workers of the 
Anti-Saloon League in their annual 
conference were discussing conditions 
which are in existence today. It was 
their faith that constitutional pro- 
hibition would ultimately be adopted 
by the nation. Growing out of their 
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experience in states like Maine and 
Kansas, they anticipated in large 
measure the problem which the nation 
must meet today. 

Before a constitutional prohibition 
amendment was adopted, the leaders 
of this organization were pointing out 
the necessity of recruiting young men 
from colleges and universities for the 
new and difficult work which would 
confront the organization between the 
time when prohibition should be 
adopted, and that other date, some- 
where down the coming years, when it 
would be recognized as a permanent 
policy of the Republic. 


Non-PArTISAN 


The League has steadfastly refused 
to allow itself to be drawn into any 
political or religious controversy which 
did not have direct bearing on the liq- 
uor question. It has persistently re- 
fused the use of its machinery for other 
causes, be they ever so praiseworthy. 
It. has raised one big question mark 
before the name of every candidate for 
public office. Is he right on this ques- 
tion? It has flatly refused to raise 
any question as to his political affili- 
ations or his convictions on other ques- 
tions of public concern. It has re- 
fused to inquire into his religious 
scruples. 

The writer once attended a confer- 
ence of the Anti-Saloon League work- 
ers and counselors in which the presid- 
ing officer was a well-known Roman 
Catholic priest, the Reverend J. J. 
Curran of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He oc- 
cupied the pulpit of a Methodist church 
and introduced the various speakers. 
We do not recall the identity of all of 
them, but do remember that among 
those whom the priest introduced were 
a Methodist Bishop and a United 
Presbyterian missionary. This little 
incident shows the broad spirit of the 
organization. Another incident along 
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the same line is the fact that one of the 
organization’s most popular and most 
successful platform lecturers is a lay 
member of the Catholic church, who 
has been freely admitted and welcomed 
to the pulpits of thousands of Protes- 
tant churches. 


A MAcHINE 


By its enemies the accusation is 
lodged against the Anti-Saloon League 
that it is a machine—an intolerant 
political machine. Verily, the accusa- 
tion is true. The church is a machine 
and the League is a machine within a 
machine. Having acknowledged this 
fact, it is only fair to add that the nia- 
chine has been built and is used ex- 
clusively for one purpose—to run over, 
demolish and forever wipe out of exist- 
ence, the beverage liquor traffic whether 
legal or illegal. Of course it is intol- 
erant of any candidate who is lined up 
as a defender of the traffic. Assuredly 
it is in politics to stay until its work is 
done. How could it hope to destroy its 
enemy were it to stand aloof from its 
enemy’s most fruitful field of opera- 
tions? 

The ordinary political machine is 
built and maintained for the personal 
advantage of the biggest cogs in that 
machine. The Anti-Saloon League is 
so constructed that all personal ad- 
vantage of its workers is submerged to 
the one task of establishing sobriety 
in the nation. That is why no salaried 
worker of the Anti-Saloon League can 
become a candidate for public office 
without becoming an outlaw in the 
eyes of his organization. 

In pressing toward its ultimate peal 
here in brief are some of the things the 
Anti-Saloon League has been doing. 

1. At Washington, as well as in 
every state capital, the League has for 
years maintained a corps of thoroughly | 
trained men, whose business it has 
been to represent its constituency in 
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combating the work of the liquor 
lobbies. 

2. Lawmakers have learned to know 
that through the agency of the Anti- 
Saloon League their conduct in all 
matters pertaining to liquor legislation 
will be promptly reported to their 
constituents. 

3. In season and out of season the 
League workers have fought in defense 
of worthy public officials and have 
persistently demanded the political 
scalps of those who have not been in 
sympathy with its aims. 

4, The League has established a 
printing plant from which it turns out 
tons of literature every day in a never- 
ending stream, printed in more than a 
- dozen languages, and used for the edu- 
cation of the public on the advantages 
of total abstinence and the dangers of 
alcohol. 
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5. It has maintained not only a force 
of highly trained organizers and super- 
intendents covering every section of 
the country on week days, but has used 
these men on Sundays to carry the 
Gospel of prohibition annually to many 
millions of people. 

6. It has compelled the church to get 
on the fighting line. It has awakened 
her to her sense of power and privilege 
and has caused her cohorts to go forth 


‘triumphantly unhorsing the most cruel 


tyrant of the ages, King Alcohol. 

The bitterness with which the Anti- 
Saloon League has been assailed by the 
organized foes of prohibition, is eloquent 
testimony to its influence and its value 
to society. To the masses of the peo- 
ple it is either unknown or much mis- 
understood, but there are few com- 
munities where the fruit of its labors 
do not appear in some form or other. 


Why I Believe in Enforcing the Prohibition Laws 


By Girrorp Pincnor 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


OU ask me why I am attempting 
to enforce the. Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law in 
the state of Pennsylvania. In the 
first place I recognize no distinction 
between the different articles of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Washington warned us that future 
amendments would be as sacred as the 
original document. He was right be- 
yond all question. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is a part of our fundamen- 
tal law and’ anyone who breaks it 
breaks the fundamental law, is a law- 
breaker, and should be treated as such. 
Power and responsibility for enforc- 
ing the Voistead Law rest in the Na- 
tion and also in the State. Under the 
Eighteenth Amendment the two have 
concurrent jurisdiction. Both are re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of prohi- 
bition laws. 

A general conviction had existed 
throughout Pennsylvania previous to 
my administration, not only that the 
Volstead Act had not been enforced, 
but that no vigorous effort had ever 
been made to enforce it. Our people 
had seen men known to be opposed to 
the enforcement of the law selected to 
compel obedience to it on the part of 
others. They were told that appoint- 
ments to the position of enforcement 
agent had been treated as political 
spoils, and that politicians opposed to 
all that the law stands for had been 
permitted to name such agents. They 
believed that persons high in official 
places were constantly and openly vi- 
olating the spirit if not the letter of the 
law, and winking at its violation by 
others. They understood that liquor 
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was sold almost as freely and openly as 
it was before the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

I regard any failure to enforce the 
Volstead Law as a blot on the good 
name of Pennsylvania and the United 
States. If allowed to continue it will 
amount to a serious charge against the 
fitness of our people for genuine self- 
government. 

We must either control the criminals 
who are openly breaking the law or be 
controlled by them. With all good 
citizens I believe that this Common- 
wealth is greater and more powerful 
than any band of lawbreakers whatso- 
ever and I am acting on that belief. 
And we are getting results. 

Certain self-styled leaders of public 
opinion like President Nicholas Murray 
Butler have taken it upon themselves 
to declare that the people of the United 
States are opposed to an amendment 
to the Constitution which has been 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
of the states, although they do not 
tell us what special source of informa- 
tion led them so to believe. They 
also tell us that the fundamental law 
of the land so adopted cannot be en- 
forced. These two statements taken 
together mean, if they mean anything, 
that the people of the United States do 
not believe in the laws which they 
themselves pass, and that they will not 
obey them. 

This talk is nothing more than perni- 
cious nonsense and worthy of attention 
only as it demonstrates the utter inca- 
pacity of the men who make it either to 
realize and live up to the clear duty of 
an American citizen, or to understand 
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Way I BELIEVE IN ENFORCING THE PROHIBITION Laws 


what has been going on in the minds of 
the plain people of this country for the 
last three or four generations. As a 
matter of fact not even slavery itself 

as more thoroughly discussed in ad- 
vance of a decision than this very mat- 

r of prohibition, and no decision ever 
aken by our people was ever more 

eliberately registered or more clearly 
n accordance with the popular will. 

There are two ways to enforce the 

ighteenth Amendment, both of them 

ecessary. One is to arrest and pun- 
ish lawbreakers and thereby make the 
risk of lawbreaking so great as to reduce 
its attractiveness to thecriminal. The 
other is to bring the forces of decency 
and good citizenship to bear and so 
create a public sentiment which will 
not stand for lawbreaking for the sake 
of any drink more than it will stand for 
lawbreaking for the sake of plunder. 
The moral sense of the American 
people—the backbone of this Common- 
wealth—is overwhelmingly behind law 
enforcement. The actively bad, the 
morally lax, the self-indulgent, and the 
thoughtless are arrayed on the other 
side. What chance have they in the 
long run against the people who do the 
thinking and the votingand the produc- 
ing in this country of ours? Precisely 
the same chance as a snowball in the 
bottomless pit and no more. 

It is perfectly true that the forces of 
lawlessness are in some respects well 
organized—well organized both politi- 
cally and commercially. They are, 
however, in the hopeless minority and 
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it is only necessary for the forces of de- 
cency to show that they are really in 
earnest to have the opposition melt 
away. I have corifidence enough in 
the American people to believe—and 
no one can shake my conviction—that 
when a moral issue Is put squarely be- 
fore them they always decide right. 
This is a moral issue. It is being 
put squarely before them, at least in 
the state of Pennsylvania, and I have 
not the slightest question about the 
ultimate result. 

I believe that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will add uncountable millions to 
the wealth of the United States; will 
enormously increase the prosperity of 
our people and will raise happiness and 
welfare, especially of our women and 
children, to a new and higher plane. 
I believe, as every man does who knows 
the facts, that a very formidable per- 
centage of crime, misery and misfor- 
tune flows straight out of the liquor 
traffic; that the moral condition of the 
whole community has already been 
enormously benefited by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and that it will be 
benefited still more when the law comes 
to be better enforced. As a matter of 
fact crime and disease have been nota- 
bly reduced already by its action and 
that action, of course, has only begun 
to be felt. 

I am for prohibition. I am for the 
enforcement of the liquor laws. I 
am for both because I believe that in 
this way lies the well-being and the 
prosperity of this great people. 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


Being the supplement to the 
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American Expansion and Industrial Stability 


F all industrialized countries, the 
United States is most subject to 
the extremes of prosperity and de- 
pression which arise from the cyclical 
movement of general business. This 
is perhaps to be expected in a country 
where the natural resources are not as 
yet fully developed, where the labor 
market, compared with the possibilities 
. of production, is relatively limited, 
where individualism inspires intense 
and scattered energies, and where the 
banking system is not highly central- 
ized. Most of the elements, however, 
which cause American business to run 
to extremes are traceable to the fact 
that the majority of business managers 
have no definite plan for normal 
growth and are heedless of funda- 
mental economic conditions. The re- 
sult of this lack of a defined policy 
has been that American business, 
instead of progressing on a relatively 
stable course, has been subject to a 
succession of violent checks. 





VALUE OF CAREFUL PLANNING 


That business can expand steadily 
and at the same time adjust itself to 
the rise and fall of the tide has been 
illustrated by the experience of many 
concerns. ‘Though no firm can hope 
toʻ escape entirely the ill effects of a 
general depression, careful planning 
and definite policies will minimize 
them. First, means can be devised 
for overcoming seasonal fluctuations; 
and second, plans looking far beyond 
the immediate present and based on 
the underlying trend can be formed to 
limit expansion m boom times and 
to take up the slack in depression. 
Though the means of solution of the 
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first problem are different from those of 
the second, they are nevertheless an aid. 

The fluctuations of production aris- 
ing from the irregularities of seasonal 
demand can be diminished by planning 
merchandise ahead, by getting cus- 
tomers to order early, by developing 
a proper proportion of staples, by 
training operators for more than one 
job, and by manufacturing in dull 
times stock merchandise and merchan- 
dise of high-labor and low-material 
content. Again, in industries like 
transportation and building, work can 
be planned so as to avoid idleness 
incident to inclement weather. The 
result of this elimination of seasonal 
fluctuation is a reduction of those 
losses which are due to high labor 
turnover, to overtime production, 
costly in dollars and in decreased 
efficiency, and to the profitless over- 
head of dull times. 


THEORY or RELATIVITY APPLIED 


But expansion, which is the normal 
tendency of all industry in a growing 
country, is not concerned primarily 
with seasonal fluctuations, but with 
the waves of the cyclical movement. 
That business activity can be flattened 
out to the straight line of growth is 
improbable. If, however, the extreme 
height of the wave can be decreased, 
with it will come a corresponding 
decrease in the trough. In other 
words, enterprises which have suc- 
ceeded in attaining relatively stable 
expansion have come to realize that, 
while there are practically no limits to 
the ultimate expansion of American 
industry, there is a rate of expansion too 
great to be maintained and assimilated. 
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If expansion is to be normal, the 
manufacturer must always bear in 
mind the relation of the normal growth 
of his enterprise to the growth of 
general business. If he is guided by 
this relation, he will not be led in times 
of riotous prosperity to overestimate 
future requirements and prices. For 
these overestimates lead to overex- 
tension of plant, to overpurchase of 
materials and merchandise, to de- 
creased efficiency in labor and in man- 
agement and to an overstraining of 
. credit. “Moreover, all these mistakes 
are committed when the prices of 
commodities and labor are at the peak. 

Also the manager who has taken 
warning will not be caught off balance 
at the turn of the tide and will be in a 
position to take advantage of general 
dullness and low prices to build his 
plant to take care of normal growth. 
Plans for this construction, moreover, 
will be made in prosperous times. 
Further, by having curtailed purchases, 
he is free from a high cost inventory, 
actual or impending, and can go out to 
do business at some profit. Again, 
by restraining advertising, by curtailing 
sales effort and by withholding new 
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merchandise in prosperous times, he is 
now able to stimulate buying by apply- 
ing added pressure through each of 
these agencies, 


RESTRAINT 


Now is the time for American busi- 
ness men to exercise restraint. They 
should recognize that present pros- 
perity is primarily dependent upon a 
domestic market which has a very real 
limit to its rate of growth. Particu- 
larly is this true of the agricultural 
community which, in normal times, 
relies on Europe for profits. On the 
other hand, the American market is so 
great in possibilities that, if business 
men could seek only a normal expan- 
sion of their enterprises, moderate 
prosperity might be prolonged—per- 
haps indefinitely. And no group has 
greater opportunity for real service 
than the bankers. For they can curb 


ll 


credit to those managers who, com- ` 


pletely losing their sense of proportion, 
would, by riotous competition for 
goods and services, disturb the orderly 
growth of the whole, and again subject 
the nation to a prolonged period of 
depression. 


Business Men and the Business Cycle 


By C. H. Crennan 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


USINESS men are chiefly respon- 


sible for the peaks and valleys in . 


business. This statement may be 
something of a shock to politicians, 
who are sure to claim credit for good 
business and “pass the buck” to world 
conditions or the war or something of 
the sort when business gets bad. 
Politics is the natural enemy of 
business. Business men know this, but 
try to preserve an armed neutrality, 
Politicians also know it, but they are 
more interested in political capital than 
business capital. It is an open secret 
that political pressure on the Federal 
Reserve Board delayed the raising of 
rediscount rates in 1919, with unfortu- 
nate results the next year. Political 
pressure on the railroads has not always 
improved their position. But it is 
scarcely necessary to pile up evidence! 
Business men know the situation. They 
just haven’t talked about it. However, 


since the conduct of business is their 


responsibility, they have been put on 
the defensive and are becoming aggres- 
sive. Moreover, it must not be forgot- 
ten that political fortunes will be affected 
by the condition of business in 1924. 

The proposition that business men 
are really answerable for business may 
be too flat-footed a generalization to 
rest well with economists. It contains 
none of the pet hedges of the craft, such 
as “in the long run” and “other things 
being equal.” However, the monu- 
mental work on the business cycle by an 
economist, Wesley C. Mitchell, gives 
support to the proposition as it em- 
phasizes the structure of our economic 
life in accounting for the periodic ebb 
and flow of business. 


Business Men RESPONSIBLE 
FOR BUSINESS 


Business generates its own stresses, 
like rising costs and tension in the 
money markets, that turn the rising 
curve of business expansion into a 
falling curve of business contraction. 
Business also develops its own correc- 
tives, not always so soon as some people 
desire, but more economically than 
under most of the plans offered by 
politicians. 

Business men place the orders that 
start the wheels of industry, give em- 
ployment to labor and put funds to 
work. The studies of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee on Economic Re- 
search confirm the responsibility of busi- 
ness men for the condition of business. 
Personal proof can be secured without 
much difficulty by any trained observer, 
strategically located to see the wheels 
go round. Also, most business men 
realize and accept their responsibility 
as part of the day’s work. They may 
be looking at business narrowly, only 
as the profits or losses of their own 
concerns are involved. They may 
be watching changes in their own lines 
of business. But an increasing num- 
ber of business men know that they 
must watch the broader changes of 
business that make up a business 
cycle. As they see and foresee these 
changes correctly they are likely 
to make profits. If they misjudge the 
state of trade they incur extra risks, if 
not losses. This can be given statis- 
tical demonstration, if necessary. ‘The 
conduct of business is the business 
man’s job.- 
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LABOR AND AGRICULTURE 
ONLY INCIDENTAL 


- Business men are likely to look at 
labor’s relation to the business cycle as 
a matter of labor costs, or even wage 
scales. When prices rise, after a time, 
costs ordinarily rise and labor is not 
always the least of those costs. The 
so-called “vicious circle” of prices and 
wages begins. Finally, increased costs 
cut the margin of profit so thin that 
business men stop expanding their 
business or shrink commitments. The 
stress of increased costs is one of the 
influences that turns business expansion 
into contraction. 

Labor has a stake in the business 
‘cycle in the way of employment and 
wages that business men realize, but 
as “entrepreneurs,” or whatever the 
economists call them, business men 
must look at labor from a cost and 
efficiency angle. And except for some 
- near-leaders, who would undermine or 
overthrow the institution of private 
property, the heads of organized labor 
seem to be willing to let business men 
have the responsibility for the condition 
of business. . 

There are farmers who are business 
men. Others raise crops and do it 
well, but know little about marketing 
and business. There are some who 
are merely “hands” on their own 
farms. But the farmer’s relation to 
the business cycle is different from that 
of other producing agents, 

The influence of the business cycle 
.on. the farmer’s operations seems to be 
slight. Indeed, the influence of the 
farmer’s operations on the cycle is not 
so pronounced as many would have us 
believe. The farmer did not cause the 
expansion stage of the present business 
cycle or contribute to it, except In an 
Incidental way. It is unfortunate that 
he has not participated as fully as 
others, but he has participated. The 
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farmer’s position is not so bad as 
it has been pictured, but, whatever it . 
may be, it is not going to put an end 
to a business movement which it did 
not create. 





FEARS versus Facts 


How business men feel about th 
business situation helps to make it goo 
or bad. They base their decisions in 
part on the statistical trend of business, 
but what they decide is also reflected in 
those statistics. If at any time, then, 


‘enough business men become alarmed 


about their prospects, even though the 
statistical position of business is sound, 
they can curtail their commitments 
and activity to such degree as to change 
statistics for the worse. It is true that 
we must not disregard unfavorable 
news, but neither should we get dis- 
couraged without a perspective of the 
business situation as a whole. .More- 
over, unfounded fears or hopes are just 
as contagious as if they were well 
founded. 

Business sentiment changes almost 
overnight. During the months of 
February and March of this year there 
was much loose talk about inflation. 
Inflation is now a “dead dog.” 
However, many business men were 
frightened because business was ex- 
panding. They were afraid that 
business would run away with itself. 
They were made more fearful by a few 
self-appointed guardians of the Reserve 
System who bombarded the. country 
with anti-inflation propaganda when 
there was no inflation. This fear of 
inflation persisted until the price of 
stocks declined in April and broke 
sharply, early in May. Even though 
there were conditions within the 
market itself that partly accounted 
for this decline, those who place 
their faith in the market as the 
barometer of business feared that the 
end of business expansion had come, or 
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would very soon be here. Speculators 
and even business men shifted from the 
ar of overdoing expansion to the fear 
at the expansion stage of the busi- 
ss cycle would not continue. 

The erratic behavior of the stock 
arket in June caused further con- 
fusion about fundamental business 
conditions. A clearer perspective of 
the business situation is needed. It 
will probably be needed in the early fall. 
Also, everyone should remind himself 
occasionally that things are never quite 
so bad or so good as they seem. 

Although the way people feel about 
business is a shifting sort of thing, with 
minor ups and downs, it is also true that 
over a period of three to four years 
busmess sentiment usually runs a 
definite course. ‘This course is partly 
caused by the business cycle and partly 
affects the cycle. When business be- 
gins to recover from depression, people 
become hopeful. After the expansion 
stage of a business cycle is well under 
way, they become confident that busi- 
ness will always be good. But doubts 
arise as signs of business contraction 
appear, and when depression comes, 
people literally give themselves over to 
the fear that business will never be 
good again. They let their feelings 
run without the checkrein of reason, 
just as the “bulls” and “bears” reg- 
ularly overrun their charted course in 
the stock market. 

Business sentiment will probably 
run the usual course of hope, confidence, 
doubt and fear in the present cycle. 
However, the memory of our recent 
grief is still so fresh that business 
men seem to be unusually nervous and 
fearful. While caution is desirable in 
the management of business affairs, it 
is possible to become needlessly fearful. 







No Business DEPRESSION IN 1923 


The weight of well-grounded opinion 
at the time of writing this story is to the 
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effect that business is still on a firm 
basis. Production has been against 
actual orders. In certain lines of busi- 
ness a delayed seasonal movement of 
goods resulted in some accumulation. 
However, the important point is that 
there is a far closer adjustment of 
production and consumption than was 
found at the peak of business in 1920. 
Profits, though somewhat spotty, have 
actually been made and dividends are 
being paid. In few instances have 
costs risen to the danger point. Com- 
modity prices are not running wild, for 
the simple but important reason that 
sellers are keeping their eyes fixed on 
what buyers will and will not pay. 
There is no tension in the money 
markets and business men are still 
cautious in making commitments. 

Though business sentiment has its 
day-to-day effect on the trend of busi- 
ness, the cyclical movements of senti- 
ment and business are of first impor- 
tance. To gauge these major move- 
ments precedent is often sought. If 
precedent is in point, the contraction 
stage of a business cycle does not begin 
with conditions as they have been. this 
summer. A major downswing of busi- 
ness has regularly been accompanied by 
large inventory accumulations and the. 
stress of increased costs and tension in 
the money markets. Money, that most 
sensitive of barometers, does not 
indicate business depression in 1923. 

If business men are to keep their 
feelings on straight, the point cannot 
be overemphasized that conservative 
policies in business at the present stage 
of the cycle are one thing; irrational 
fears are another. 


Bustness CuHaneres Can Br 
MEASURED 


The first proposition m this paper is 
that business men are the keepers of 
business. The other generalization 
is that this business cycle is being 
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watched more closely than cycles in 
the past. Guess is giving way to 
measurement. l 

Incidentally, it has been the expe- 
rience of those trying to measure the 
cyclical movement of business that 
opinion is less trustworthy than 
statistics. If the opinions of business 
men are just “hunches” or the patter 
of the street, shun them. If those 
opinions are judgments based on a 
well-rounded analysis of the statistical 
position of business, cleave to them. 
An actual case may illustrate the point. 
In July, 1920, a questionnaire on busi- 
ness conditions was sent to busmess 
men all over the country. All ques- 
tionnaires are a nuisance, but this 
particular questionnaire was more 
poorly drafted than most. However, 
the returns came in and the answers to 
some of the questions were tabulated. 
All of the returns contained the state- 
ment that inventories were not abnor- 
mally heavy. These business men 
were not liars. They were simply 
“kidding themselves.” They hadn’t 
defined the term “abnormally heavy.” 
It was a bad term. But the break in 
business was on them and they didn’t 
know it. Terrible inventory losses 
became the order of the day. Opinion 
went wrong. Certain statisticians 
were right. 

The present cycle of busmess—it 
began about the last quarter of 1921— 
is being measured as none before, for 
two simple reasons: First, we have 
more and better statistics to use; 
second, more work is being done in 
determining what has happened in the 
past, in checking present changes 
against experience and thereby getting 
more accurate measurements of what is 
happening now. 

Not only is the present cycle being 
measured more closely than previous 
ones, but the mformation is being 
brought to the attention of business 
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men as never before. Newspapers are 
discovering that business news is rea 
news. Banks are putting out bull 
tins—some good and some not 
good—for the guidance of correspon 
ents and customers. A few economis 
m and out of business are getting 
foothold with business men and once 1 
a while, at least, are influencing busmes 
policies. Business men are fairly deluge 
with circulars about “business serv- 
ices.” ‘The problem is not how to get 
such a commercial or business service, 
but what one or ones to select. And 
judging by the recent performance of 
one much advertised soothsayer, this 
problem of choice is a real one. 


No Reapy-Mapr FORMULAS 


Of late years statistical information 
has become so abundant that business ` 
men have little excuse for not keeping 
posted on the trend of events. When 
business is in the valley, they are likely 
to give close consideration to general 
business news. They have time to 
reflect on and talk over the causes of 
business contraction. The real dif- 
ficulty in the past has been that busi- 
ness men have not watched the statis- 
tics of business closely enough durmg 
periods of prosperity. When busmess 
is expanding, the pressure of daily 
duties tends to crowd economic reflec- 
tion to the outer edge of their fields of. 
consciousness. And yet it is durmg a 
period of business expansion that wise 
executives will set aside some of their 
time to keep advised of the actual 
trend of business. 

There should be no mistake about 
one point raised by the assertion that 
business men should study the statis- 
tics of business—no ready-made an- 
swers exist to fit the situation of each 
business man. He must apply the 
general news of business.for himself to 
his own case. He should know. more 
about his busmess than anyone else. 


BUSINESS MEN AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


wever, analyses of the business 
le should be helpful in bringing to 
> notice of business men conditions 
changes that lie somewhat outside 
ir specialized fields of activity, but 
y vitally affect profits. 












A CHALLENGE TO ECONOMISTS 


Business men have to see and fore- 
ee and forecast future conditions in 
aking commitments. Economists 
ave too often been reluctant to take 
similar risks. Perhaps they have been 
too much engrossed in the futile search 
for the cause of value. But those 
economists who. wish to be of real 
f service to business men must take a 
chance, go wrong and then try to 
narrow the margin of probable error. 
In the writer’s opinion, one of the 
most practical developments in eco- 
‘nomics lies in the measurement of the 
business cycle. 

Business men are eager for the 
economist’s findings on the trend of 
business. They are really dependent 
on economists and statisticians. But 
economists must talk the language of 
business men if they are to “get their 
stuff across.” They must cut down 
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their wordage. But most important, 
they must get rid of a lot of their 
erudition. Too many economists 
write and talk for the benefit of fellow 
economists. The fear of not being 
erudite clutters up what would other- 
wise be perfectly intelligible stories. 
Of course this is heterodoxy, but a 
roll call of the few economists who 
really count with business men would 
startle the craft. These few do not 
need interpreters. 


THREAD OF THE ARGUMENT 


The thread of this argument is that 
business men have the responsibility 
for business conditions. They are 
getting more and better information 
about this business cycle than ever 
before. The memory of their recent 
grief is so vivid that they are unusually 
timid. They are also eager for 
information. ‘They want sound inter- 
pretation of the business cycle. This 
interpretation is largely the job of 
economists. But economists must 
“condescend” to write for business 
men. They must meet the business 
man half way. He must try harder to 
understand them. Fifty-fifty. 


Germany’s New Labor Legislation 


By EMIL FRANKEL 


I 


FI NHE collapse of the mighty German 

war machine in November, 1918, 
forced the reactionary authorities to 
relinquish the governmental powers to 
the great mass of the workers. The 
socialist leaders, who were quick to 
assume the reigns of government, now 
had a chance to transform into reality 
ideas which had long been incorporated 
in their party program, and for which 
they had led an intrepid struggle for 
decades. They were also quick to see, 
however, that the Germany they had 
inherited—with its industrial life com- 
pletely disorganized and its people 
utterly impoverished and demoralized 
—was no fit object for extreme social- 
istic experiments, and they resisted 
strenuously all efforts of the radicals, 
especially those who wanted to “drive 
forward the revolution” after the 
Russian example. 

Out of the struggles of the revolu- 
tionary period there emerged in Ger- 
many a democratic-parliamentary sys- 
tem. The attempts of the workers 
to obtain industrial democracy at the 
same time were not to be successful. 
Nor were the workers able to effect 
fundamental changes in the traditional 
relations between capital and labor. 
Nevertheless, they were able to make 
an impression upon the labor laws 
enacted during and after the revolution, 
which reflects the great change that has 
taken place in the workers’ position in 
the new Germany. 

The labor legislation before the war, 
although it no doubt conferred consider- 
able social benefits, bore the stamp of 


the absolutistic character of the Stat 
It reflects the attitude of deep distrust 
and suspicion of the governing classe: 
toward the workers and toward thei 
organizations. The enforcement oi 
the labor laws was completely in the 
hands of the reactionary authorities 
who wielded their enormous power: 
entirely in an arbitrary and one-sidec 
fashion, and were particularly active 
where it meant curtailment of the 
workers’ right.of association and meet: 
ing. In vain did the workers attemp' 
to secure legal instruments whicl 
would give them a voice in determin. 
ing the conditions under which they 
were to work. Only after overcomin; 
enormous opposition were they. able tc 
introduce voluntary collective ` bar. 
gaining, and then only in a limitec 
number of small scale industries. ‘The 
State took no cognizance whatsoeve 
of this form of self-administration ir 
industry, which it regarded as ar 
“encroachment upon the freedom oj 
the individual labor contract.” The 
workers’ efforts to secure a more direct 
participation in the larger industria 
process and in economie life, naturally 
were foredoomed to failure. 

The new labor legislation, in con- 


‘trast, recognizes the importance oj 


labor as a factor in economic life 
removes many of the traditional em- 
ployer’s rights inherent in the individ. 
ualistic conception of the labor con 
tract, and shows a distinct tendency 
towards recognition of the socia 
principle in labor relations. The 
workers’ concrete achievements in the 
new German labor legislation may bi 
summarized somewhat as follows: 
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as, 


GERMANT’S New LABOR LEGISLATION 


(1) The introduction of the univer- 
sal eight-hour day. 

(2) Government protection against 
the vicissitudes of sickness, total dis- 
ability, invalidity, old age, ete. 

{8). Constitutional recognition of the 

orkers’ fundamental right to combine 
for the purpose of defending and 
promoting labor and living conditions. 

(4) Legal recognition of the trade 

nions as the competent representa- 
ives of the workers, and as such, social 
odies which are to participate on a 
asis of equality with the employer in 
all phases of labor administration 
(employment service, conciliation 
boards, labor courts, etc.), and m the 
general industrial development (Na- 
tional Economic Council, representa- 
tion on board of directors in mdustrial 
establishments, representation on man- 
aging bodies of the “socialized” in- 
dustries). 

(5) As a corollary to the recognition 
of the trade unions, disappearance of 
individual labor bargaining and the 
substitution for it of the collective 
determination of the labor contract, 
and the introduction of the principle of 
self-government in industry. 

(6) The legal recognition of collec- 
tive agreements voluntarily entered 
into between employers and employees, 
the stipulations of which can be made 
legally bindmg. The regulation of 
working conditions proceeds from the 
organized industrial groups directly 
concerned, and the intention of the law 
is to intercede only when self-govern- 
ment fails. 

(7) The establishment of the con- 
stitutional principle in industry 
through legal workers’ representatives 
in the establishment which gives them 
the right to participate in the regula- 
tion of wages and working conditions 
and to gain an insight into industrial 
Management. 
~ (8) Constitutional recognition of the 
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socialization principle in the manage- 
ment of industry, which so far has 
found its realization in the workers’ 
participation m the management of 
the coal and potash industry. 


I 


Before discussing the details of the 
new labor laws and the problems of 
future labor legislation in Germany, it 
may not be amiss to give in broad out- 
lines the development of labor legis- 
lation before the overturn of the 
Imperial régime. This development 
is similar to that of other modern in- 
dustrial states and proceeds out of 
Germany’s change from an agricultural 
to an industrial country. How- 
ever, it takes on a peculiar aspect due 
to the absolutistic character of the 
State and to the preponderance of 
military interests. The  sacro-sanct 
principle of the ‘freedom of contract’ 
in labor relations was free to express 
itself in inhumanly long working hours, 
unchecked night and Sunday labor and 
unrestrained woman and child labor. 
The deleterious effects of this unbridled 
exploitation of the labor power soon 
became apparent in the conditions of 
health of the workers. The State, 
especially the Prussian military author- 
ities, became thoroughly alarmed be- 
cause of the second-rate recruits com- 
ing from the populous industrial 
districts, and the result was the enact- 
ment in 1839 of a law for the protection 
of working youths. This was soon 
followed by a number of protective 
measures for other classes of workers. 
Due to the agitation of bourgeois social 
reformers and the trade unions which 
appeared on the scene in the mean- 
time, existing protective labor measures 
were considerably extended in 1878, 
and a system of factory inspection was 
created. 

From 1878 to 1890 there was a lull 
in the enactment of measures for the 
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protection of labor. Bismarck fought 
his battle against the constantly grow- 
ing socialist movement, whose demands 
for thoroughgoing social reforms he 
sharply opposed. By imitiating a 
comprehensive social insurance system 
(1883-1889) he thought to win the 
workers over to his side and keep them 
away from the “dangerous” socialists. 
This was, however, without success. 
Insurrectionary uprisings of the miners 
in 1889 caused the young Emperor 
William IT, then in his social reform 
period, to create the workers’protective 
laws of 1891. It was his hope also that 
this would halt the continually growing 
socialist movement. The new laws 
went a step further than previous 
enactments and contained provisions 
for Sunday rest, a maximum work-day 
in health injurious occupations, pro- 
tection of woman and child labor, 
voluntary shop committees, obligatory 
issuance of shop-regulations, ete. The 
new law also created industrial courts 
composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workers’ representatives 
presided over by an impartial chairman, 
for the adjudication of disputes arising 
out of the individual labor contract. 

Wilhelm’s success in extirpating the 
socialist trade unions was no greater 
than Bismarck’s, and in the next 
decades the constantly growing trade 
union movement was able to secure the 
enactment of a number of important 
workers’ protective measures such as 
child labor laws, the introduction of the 
general ten-hour work-day and night 
rest for women, the law regulating 
‘domestic work, etc. 

In spite of constant attacks upon 
the right of association and chicanery 
on the part of the authorities, which 
‘sometimes developed into severe co- 
ercive measures, prosecution and 
outlawry, the trade union movement 
began to grow. In a continued fight 
with the State. authorities, who were 
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backed by the. owen ina 
interests, the workers were. neverthe 
less able to influence the course c 
workers’ protective legislation, as w 
have seen, and even break into th 
autocratic administration of the soci: 
insurance system. In all the years ¢ 
their existence the trade unions’ effor 
were directed chiefly, however, t 
break through the fetters restrictin 
the rights of combination but which th 
State authorities very gradually liftec 
then only under the severest pressure 
Under what difficulties the worker 
labored may be seen from the fact tha 
as late as 1914, at the outbreak of th 
World War, the ‘trade unions wer 
considering ways and means to war 
off an attack planned by the Imperi: 
Government upon the workers’ righ 
to associate and upon trade unionisr 
in general. Despite the many ob 
stacles placed in the workers’ way c 
legal recognition of their organizations 
they were able to extend voluntar 
collective bargaining with employer: 


‘and by that means they succeeded to. 


considerable extent to advance thei 
position. 

However, a few years before th 
outbreak of the World War a ver 
strong reaction against labors’ demand 
set in. German employers were tire 
of social reforms which entailed enor 
mous expenditures on the part of th 
State and meant heavy taxation bur 
dens for themselves. They saw, toc 
that social reforms did not hinde 
the growth of the trade unions whic! 


seemed to them to be assuming mor 


and more a predatory attitude. Th 
employers were very determined t 
resist the trade unions’ efforts towar 
radical social reforms, and to counten 
act their influence the employers als 
began. to form powerful association: 
Aided by the State authorities the 
took up the cudgels against the trad 
unions in earnest and, from about 191 
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until the beginning of the war, labor 
legislation could make very little 
progress in Germany. 

The World War, however, soon was 
to give labor a new status and labor 
legislation a new course. 
pressure of the titanic struggle the 
military government grudgingly began 
to recognize the value of the trade 
anions as mass organizations and 
curried their favor. The trade unions 
were acknowledged more and more as 
the competent representatives of the 
interests of the workers. This found 
its legal recognition in the creation 
of workers’ and salaried employees’ 
committees, and the establishment of 
joint committees of employees and 
employers for the settlement of labor 
disputes. Many of the restrictions on 
the rights of association were removed, 
and the State authorities even urged 
upon reluctant employers the making 
of collective agreements to prevent 
industrial controversies. In the sum- 
mer of 1918 the trade unions, en- 
couraged by the treatment accorded 
them during the war, began to work 
out a comprehensive program of so- 
cial reforms which they intended to put 
through at the conclusion of the war. 


iit 


The work of the trade unions ad: 


socialists to secure social reforms with- 
in the frame of the absolutistic-mon- 
archistic State was unexpectedly in- 
terrupted through the collapse of the 
German military machine in Novem- 
ber, 1918. The workers suddenly 
found themselves in complete posses- 
sion of the powers of State, an event to 
which they had been looking forward 
with longing for decades. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the social- 
ists who had assumed the reigns of 
government made it known that they 
felt it to be their duty to “realize the 
socialist program.” Among their 
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first deeds (announcement of No- 
vember 12, 1918) was the introduction ' 
of the eight-hour day and their efforts 
to sweep away the most offensive in- 
equalities of the workers: viz., aboli- 
tion of all restrictions of rights of com- 
bination and meeting, abrogation of 
special legislation against agricultural 
workers and domestic servants, in- 
troduction of universal suffrage, ete. 

An event, however, which proved to 
be of the utmost importance to the 
after-revolutionary development of 
labor legislation in Germany, was the 
consummation of a pact between all 
the important employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, negotiations for which’ 
had already been begun in October, 
1918, when the industrial leaders on 
both sides realized that the avalanche 
was upon them. In this agreement, 
signed November 15, 1918, the German 
employers for the first time recognized 
the trade unions as the competent rep- 
resentatives of the workers, and es- 
tablished the following basic principles 
for the regulation of labor relations: 

(1) There were to be no limits placed 
upon the rights of coalition. 

(2) The company unions, the so- 
called “yellow” unions, were to be 
left to themselves and in future to be 
neither directly nor indirectly sup- 
ported by the employer. 

(3) The conditions of labor for all 
workers were to be regulated through 
collective agreements. 

(4) All establishments with more 
than fifty employees were to elect 
workers’ committees to represent their 
interests and to act as organs of control 
for the collective agreements. 

(5) The maximum work-day was 
fixed at eight hours. 

(6) The public employment service 
was to be regulated jointly by the’ 
employers and employees. 

In the wake of the revolution, the 
socialist government in its desire to 
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revise’ and extend labor legislation, 
. issued in rapid succession a large num- 
ber of labor decrees which sprang 
chiefly from three sources: (1) The 
necessities incident to mdustrial de- 
mobilization; (2) the joint agreement 
of the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations to which the government gave 
official recognition; and (3) the de- 
' mands of the radical workers for greatly 
enlarged labor rights, for the Council 
System patterned after the Russian 
Soviet model and for industrial social- 
ization. 

‘In further explanation of these 
labor decrees: 

(1) The demobilization measures 
which were issued in large numbers had 
to do mainly with the transfer of war- 
time industries into peace-time indus- 
tries, the reémployment of discharged 
soldiers and sailors, and care of the 
unemployed. Few of these measures 
are in force in their original form now, 
and need not be discnesgd here in de- 
tail. 

(2) In carrying out the stipulations 
of the joint agreement there were 
created quite a number of legal 
measures of which the following are the 
most important: A law regulating the 
general legal position of collective 
agreements under which two important 
basic principles were established: First, 
the so-called Unabdingbarkeit, that 
forbids deviations from the norm 
in collective agreements, which means 
that the agreement entered into be- 
tween the contracting parties cannot 
be altered through separate agreements 
stipulating conditions less favorable 
than those agreed upon; and second, 
the.legal extension of collective agree- 
ments voluntarily entered into by non- 
contractual parties, if in the opinion of 
the authorities such agreements have 


1A comprehensive exposition of the new labor 
legislation in Germany will be found in Walter 
Kaskel’s Das Neue Arbeitsrecht. 
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come to have preponderating impor- 
tance m regulating the working condi- 
tions in an industry within the territory 
covered by the agreement. i 

Employees’ representation throu h 
creation of workers’ and salaried 
employees’ committees in all esta- 
lishments having twenty or more em 
ployees, the committees to be entruste 
with the task of guarding the workers’ 
interests in the establishment to see 
that collective agreements are ob- 
served, and if there is no collective 
agreement to regulate with the trade 
unions the wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Extension of the industrial concilia- 
tion system through the creation of 
conciliation boards, ¢omposed of an 
equal number of employers’ and em- 
ployees’ representatives, presided over 
by an impartial chairman selected by 
the board itself, or one appointed by 
the Ministry of Labor.? 

Besides these a number of govern- 
mental orders issued in 1918 and 1919 
regulated the eight-hour day for 
workers and salaried employees, estab- 
lished protection against unjustifiable 
discharge, extended the public employ- 
ment service and created a system of 
unemployment relief. The govern- 
ment also promulgated an order regu- 
lating the conditions of work for agri- ` 
cultural laborers, which is regarded as 
the initial step towards real protection 
for this hitherto neglected class of 
workers. 

(3) The movement of the radicals 
which aimed at the immediate realiza- 
tion of industrial democracy took on 
two forms: First, the demand for the 
“proletarian dictatorship”? after the 


2 Legal regulation of collective agreements, 
workers’ and salaried employees’ committees and 
conciliation boards was effected through the 
Verordnung über Traifvertriige, Arbeiter & 
Angestellten Ausschüsse & Schlichtung von 
Arbeitsstreitigkeiten of December 23, 1918. 


ssian Soviet model through workers’ 
d soldiers’ councils which would take 
er the individual establishments as 
ll as Germany’s entire industrial 
paratus and which would also estab- 
h their political supremacy by ex- 
cising full legislative, administrative 
nd judicial functions. The govern- 
ent which definitely opposed the 
council system secured the establish- 
ment of a democratic-parliamentary 
system in Germany. In response to 
the demands of the great mass of the 
workers which declined the “proleta- 
rian dictatorship,” but nevertheless 
wanted some kind of a council system 
which would strengthen their position 
within the establishment and give them 
a determining voice in the production 
process, the government secured the 
enactment of the Works Council Law 
of January 18, 1920, which made it 
obligatory upon all establishments 
employing twenty or more persons to 
institute works Councils. The func- 
tions of the councils are (1) partici- 
pation in the regulation of wages and 
working conditions within the estab- 
lishment, (2) exercise of a certain 
control over the engagement and 
dismissal of workers, and (3) a limited 
participation in industrial management 
through the right to inspect books, etc., 
and to be represented on the board of 
directors—all functions which did not 
give the workers exactly a determining 
voice equal to that of the employer, 
but which were considerably in advance 
over those the workers and salaried 
committees enjoyed heretofore. 

The second form the fight of the 
revolutionary’ workers took on was the 
demand for immediate industrial so- 
cialization, that is the abolition of 
private ownership and the substitution 
of collective ownership of the means of 
production. Here likewise the govern- 
ment’s opposition, which could see in 
socialization only a very gradual and 
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slow process and one possible 
application only upon highly mono 
lized industries. The result of 1 
socialization movement, which at c 
time had assumed threatening p 
portions, especially among the mine 
was the creation of the so-cal 
Gemeinwirt-schaftliche, a commun 
organization of the coal and pot: 
industries which left the basis of ov 
ership untouched and provided fo1 
series of joint (employers’ and e 
ployees’) administration boards for 1 
regulation of these two industries, a 
which gave the workers representat] 
on the boards of directors and manag 
committees of the syndicates, org: 
izations of the individual concerns 
the industry. ° 


IV 


The changed status of the worker 
the new Germany and the tremendi 
importance attached to economics 
the modern state found a signific: 
expression in the incorporation in ` 
new German constitution, a wh 
chapter of which deals with “‘econo: 
life.” Due to the composition of - 
constituent National Assembly 
which the socialists were not able 
gain the majority and had to en 
into a coalition with the forward-lo 
ing bourgeois groups, the new con 
tution was given a decided liberal < 
democratic tinge. The individuali: 
conception of the economic struct 
was very evident, and private prope 
rights were left untouched. The 
clalists, nevertheless, were able 
make some inroads upon the individi 
istic conception of the “freedom of 
labor contract” by incorporating in 
economic section of the new consti 
tion provisions stipulating defir 


* Gesetz betreffend Regelung der Kohlen 
schaft of March 23, 1919, and Gesetz betreffen: 
Regelung der Kaliwirtschaft of April 24, 191 
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social bindings in place of the individ- 
ualistic contract. 

‘ The workers’ general position in the 
new Germany is fixed in article 157 of 
the Republican constitution, which 
_ declared human labor to be under the 

special protection of the national gov- 

ernment, and in article 163, which 
recognizes the workers’ rights to gainful 
employment and to a livelihood. 

The workers’ long fight for freedom 

of coalition finds its fruition in article 
‘159, which guarantees to everybody 
the right of combination to defend and 
promote labor and living conditions; 
and which also declares as illegal any 
agreements and measures which are 
likely to limit or impede the freedom 
of combination. 
"` The workers’ demand for protection 
against the vicissitudes of life finds its 
expression in article 161, which makes 
it Incumbent upon the national govern- 
ment to create a comprehensive system 
of insurance for the purpose of preserv- 
ing health, protecting maternity, pro- 
viding against the economic effects of 
old age, etc. 

The workers’ right to a voice ia the 
production process is definitely fixed 
in article 165 of the constitution, which 
provides “that the workers jointly 
with the employers, and having equal 
rights, are called upon to participate in 
the regulation of wages and working 


conditions, and to take part in the. 


general economic development of the 
nation’s productive forces.” ‘To en- 
able the workers to exercise these 
functions this article provides for 
Establishment Works Councils, for 
District Works Councils (a grouping 
of the Establishment Works Councils 
according to economic districts) and 
for a National Works Council. These 
councils, representing primarily the 
workers’ interests, are to be supple- 
mented through a system of economic 
councils, to give the workers opportu- 
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nity to participate in larger econom 
functions, viz., district economic cou 
cils formed by. the District Wor 
Councils jointly with the employer 
and in a National Economic Counci 
The National Economic Council h 
the right to express its opinion o 
economic, social and political bills o 
fundamental importance which the 
government must submit before pre- 
senting them to the Reichstag. The 
Council itself can initiate such bills. 
The various workers’ and economic 
councils enumerated here may have 
conferred upon them powers of control 
and administration in the fields of 
activity assigned to them. 

The efforts of the workers to enlarge 
the basis of ownership of industries, 
land, etc., finds its expression in 
article 156 of the constitution, which 
authorizes the government by means 
of legislation and on payment of just 
compensation (1) to transfer to public 
ownership all industries suitable for 
socialization, (2) to combine, if neces- 
sary, Industrial enterprises and place 
them under socialized management, 
and (3) to regulate the production and 
distribution of the necessities of life 
according to socialistic principles. 
Article 155 puts all natural resources 
under the control of the State, as well 
as the distribution and use of land, to 
encourage settling, to, promote agri- 
culture, etc. This article also - gives 
the government the right to appro- 
priate the “unearned increment” in 
land values for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 


y 


The new German constitution de-. 
clares itself in principle for an inter- 
national regulation of labor affairs. 
As a signatory of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which contains in its labor part 
provisions for the international regula- 
tions of labor conditions, Germany also 


ledged itself to enact the labor laws 
greed upon at the Washington Con- 
erence of the International Labor 
Dreanization of the League of Nations 
October 29-November 29, 1919). 
hese laws deal chiefly with the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day, exten- 
sion of free employment service and 
combatting of unemployment, inter- 
national reciprocity in conferring 
benefits of labor protective laws, 
protection of women (prohibition of 
employment after confinement, night 
work, health injurious occupations), 
regulation of child labor, and extension 
and application of the international 
convention adopted in Berne (1906) on 
the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. As we have seen, many of 
the provisions contained in the draft 
conventions of the Washington con- 
ference have already been put on the 
statute books in Germany without 
reference to the imternational labor 
code. The German Government has 
not yet ratified the Washington agree- 
ment, however, but declared its read- 
iness*to do so when other countries 
such as England, France or Belgium 
ratify it. 

The early promise of the socialist 
government to create uniform labor 
laws is repeated im article 157 of the 
constitution. In accordance with its 
promise the government appointed a 
commission in May, 1919, whose task 
it was not merely to codify existing 
labor laws, but to draft a labor code 
more in accordance with the principles 
enunciated in the new constitution. 
So far not much has been accomplished 
toward the drafting of such a labor 
code, largely because the task in itself 
proved to be a tremendous one and 
also because of the widely different 
conceptions of such a labor code 
among the many mterests represented 
on the commission. 
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VI 


The creation of new laws in execut 
of the extensive program of labor le 
lation contained in the constitution. 
not progressed very far in Germa 
Until now the only definite enactm 
is the Employment Service Act of 1$ 
There are a large number of labor | 
islative measures in preparation, h 
ever, some of which are likely to 
enacted in the not too distant fut 
The most important of these are: 
A Work Time Law, aiming a 
uniform regulation of the hours 
work in industry and agriculture, 
Unemployment Insurance as a s 


_ stitute for the present method of mo 


grants to the unemployed, (3) Ci 
prehensive Conciliation Law to re 
late uniformly the various method: 
vogue in settling industrial dispu 
and (4) a Domestic Employees J] 


-to regulate the general legal positio; 


domestic employees. 

However, with the enactment of 
labor laws at present proposed by 
government, the trade union 
socialist efforts to extent the spher 
labor legislation will not cease. 
German workers seem to be resol 
to extend the political equality t 
have gained into economic life 
well. Frequent expressions to tł 
effect in their press, and at their pi 
and trade union congresses, ; 
evidence that they are determinec 
get rid of the remaining vestiges of 
absolutistic principle in industry, . 
achieve for themselves in labor adn 
istration a position of equality v 
the employer. They seem to 
aware, however, that the process 
labor interpenetration cannot be 
work of a day and moreover n 
proceed within the frame of exis’ 
institutions. 

The workers’ efforts at present s 
to be focused upon securing the foll 
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ing measures:4 Concentration of all 
labor affairs upon labor boards, demo- 
cratically organized, which would take 
over all the functions of labor admin- 
istration (employment service, in- 
dustrial conciliation, supervision of 
collective agreements, social insurance, 
etc.) now exercised by a large number 
‘of separate bodies without having any 
organic relations to one another. A 
part of the labor boards would be 
specially created, known as Workers’ 
Courts, completely independent of the 
judicial system to insure the worker 
full equality im labor adjudication. 
These Workers’ Courts, composed of 
an equal number of workers’ and em- 
ployers’ representatives and presided 


4See especially the Protokoll der Verhand- 
lungen des elften Kongresses der Gewerkschaften 
Deutschlands, Leipzig, June 19-94, 1922. 
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over by a judge thoroughly imbu 
with the social pomt of view, wou 
serve all gainfully employed a 
intervene in all individual lab 
disputes. Finally the workers wa 
in all future labor laws a more extensi 
application of the principle of sel 
government in industry through repret; 
sentative organized industrial forces. 
The instrument through which this can 
be achieved. best is considered to be 
the collective agreement, which cuts 
bureaucratic administration down 
to a minimum, and allows industry 
to establish its own principles, 
which are given the force of an 
industrial law. When the State’s aid is 
sought it would be primarily as a 
mediator—as a dictator only as a 
last resort when self-government has 


failed. 










In May of 1922 The Annals pub- 
shed a special volume dealing with 
e “Ethics of the Professions and of 
usiness.” ‘This volume included a 
iscussion of the Canons of Ethics 
dopted by the editors of Oregon, 
Missouri and Kansas. On April 28 
of this year the American Association 
of Newspaper Editors, composed of 
the men who direct the editorial and 
news policies of nearly one hundred of 
the great American dailies, adopted 
the followmg Canons of Journalism, 
thus putting the newspaper profession 
among the other professions that are 
declaring high standards of conduct 
in their public relationships. 


CANONS OF JOURNALISM 


The primary function of newspapers 
' Js to communicate to the human 
race what its members do, feel, and 
think. Journalism, therefore, de- 
mands of its practitioners the widest 
range of intelligence, of knowledge, 
and of experience, as well as natural 


— 


and trained powers of observation and, 


reasoning. To its opportunities as a 
! chronicle are indissolubly linked its 
obligations as teacher and interpreter. 
To the end of finding some means of 
codifying sound practice and just 
aspirations of American journalism 
, these canons are set forth: . 


I. RESPONSIBILITY 


The right of a newspaper to attract 
and hold readers is restricted by 
nothing but considerations of public 
welfare. The use a newspaper makes 
of the share of public attention it 
gains serves to determine its sense of 

responsibility, which it shares with 
every member of its staff. A journal- 
ist who uses his power for any selfish 
or otherwise unworthy purpose is 
faithless to a high trust. 


Canons of Journalism 


If. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Freedom of the press is to be 
guarded as a vital right of mankind. 
It is the unquestionable right to dis- 
cuss whatever is not explicitly for- 
bidden by law, including the wisdom 
of any restrictive statute. 


Ill. [NDEPENDENCE 


Freedom from all obligations except 
that of fidelity to the public interest is 
vital. 


(1) Promotion of any private 
interest contrary to the general wel- 


fare, for whatever reason, is not com- 


patible with honest journalism. So- 
called news communications from 
private sources should not be pub- 
lished without public notice of their 
source or else substantiation of their 
claims to value as news, ‘both in form 
and substance. 

(2) Partisanship in editorial com- 
ment, which knowingly departs from 
the truth, does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in the 
news columns it is subversive of a 
fundamental principle of the pro- 
fession. 


IV. Sincerity, TRUTHFULNESS, 
AccURACY 


Good faith with the reader is the 
foundation of all journalism worthy 
of the name. 


(1) By every consideration of 
good faith a newspaper is constrained 
to be truthful. It is not to be 
excused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure 
to obtain command of these essential 
qualities. 

(2) Headlines should be fully 
warranted by the contents of the 
articles which they surmount. 
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V, [MPARTIALITY 


Sound practice makes clear dis- 
tinction between news reports and 
expressions of opinion. News reports 
should be free from opinion or bias of 
any kind. 


(1) This rule does not apply to so- 
called special articles unmistakably 
devoted to advocacy or characterized 
by a signature authorizing the writer’s 
own conclusions and interpretations. 


VI. Farr PLAY 


A newspaper should not publish 
unofficial charges affecting reputation 
or moral character without opportunity 
given to the accused to be heard; 
right practice demands the giving of 
such opportunity in all cases of serious 
accusation outside judicial proceed- 
ings. 


(1) A newspaper should not invade 
private rights or feelmgs without sure 
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warrant of public right as disti 
guished from public curiosity. 

(2) It is the privilege, as it is t 
duty, of a newspaper to make prom 
and complete correction of its o 
serious mistakes of fact or opinio 
whatever their origin. 


VII. Decency 


A newspaper cannot escape con- 
viction of insincerity if, while profess- 
ing high moral purpose, it supplies 
incentives to base conduct, such as are 
to be found in details of crime ‘and 
vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. 
Lacking authority to enforce its 
canons, the journalism here repre- 
sented can but express the hope thal 
deliberate pandering to vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the influence 
of a preponderant professional con- 
demnation. 


The American Peace Award 
Created by Edward W. Bok 


FOREWORD 


By THE PRESIDENT or tHE AcaprEmMy, Dr. L. S. Rows 


Tue munificent gift made to the 
nation by Edward W. Bok, in the 
establishment of the American Peace 
Award, is certain to arouse deep interest 
amongst the members of the Academy. 
The officers of the Academy are 
anxious that the terms of the Award be 
brought to the special attention of our 
members because of the fact that the 
conditions necessary for the mainte- 
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nance of world peace have been the 
special study of so large a number of 
the Academy’s members. ‘The officers 
of the Academy are convinced that our 
members are in a position to make an 
important contribution to the subject 
and take this opportunity to urge upon 
them the importance of codperating in 
every possible way towards the success 
of the plan. 


The Plan for the American Peace Award 
Offering One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) 


This Award will be given to the author of the best practicable plan by which the United States ma 
coöperatie with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world 


ł 


HE Award is offered in the con- 

viction that the peace of the world 
is the problem of the people of the 
United States, and that a way can be 
found by which America’s voice can be 
made to count among the nations for 
peace and for the future welfare and 
integrity of the United States. 


THE PURPOSE of the Award is to 
give the American people from coast to 
coast a direct opportunity to evolve a 
plan that will be acceptable to many 
groups of our citizens, who, while now 
perhaps disagreeing as to the best 
method of international association, 
strongly desire to see the United States 
do its share in preventing war and in 
establishing a workable basis of codper- 
ation among the nations of the earth. 


Four SUBSIDIARY AWARDS 


Since the plan finally selected by the 
Jury may be a composite of more than 
one plan, there are also offered, in 
addition to the main award of one 
hundred thousand dollars ($100,000), 
second, third, fourth and fifth awards of 
five thousand dollars ($5,000) each for 
any plans or portion of plans used by 
the Jury of Award in a composite 
plan. 

If the Jury accepts one plan in full, 
making no additions to it from other 
plans, no subsidiary awards will be 
made. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


Qualifications of Contestants 


“The contest is open to every citizen 
of the United States, by birth or natu- 
ralization. 


Plans may be submitted either by 
individuals or by organizations of every 
kind, national, state or local. 


Scope of the Plan 


The winning plan must provide a 
practicable means whereby the United 
States can take its place and do its 
share toward preserving world peace, 
while not making compulsory the 
participation of the United States in 
European wars, if any such are, in the 
future, found unpreventable. 

The plan may be based upon the 
present covenant of the League of 
Nations or may be entirely apart from 
that instrument. 


Time and Manner of Payment of Award 


The purpose of the Award is twofold: 
first, to produce a plan; and secondly, 
to insure, so far as may be, that it will 
be put into operation. 

The Award is, therefore, to be made 
in two payments: fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) will be paid to the author of 
the winning plan as soon as the Jury of 
Award has selected it. The second 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) will be 
paid to the author if and when the plan, 
in substance and intent, is approved by 
the United States Senate; or if and 
when the Jury of Award decides that 
an adequate degree of popular support 
has been demonstrated for the winning 
plan. 

The question of whether amendments 
whieh may be made in the Senate 
materially affect the intent of the plan 
submitted, and the acceptance or 
rejection of these amendments, are left 
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ntirely to the judgment of the Jury of 
ward. 

The second half of the Award or fifty 
housand dollars ($50,000) shall not be 
eemed to have been won unless the 
onditions above mentioned as to the 
pproval of the plan shall be fulfilled 
n or before March 4, 1925. 

The subsidiary awards are to be paid 
upon the same basis as the principal 
Award; that is, twenty-five hundred 
dollars ($2,500) will be paid to the 
author at the time the first fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) is paid, and 
the remaining twenty-five hundred 
dollars ($2,500) if and when the com- 
posite plan, in substance and intent, 
shall have been accepted by the Senate 
-of the United States; or if and when the 
Jury of Award decides that an adequate 
degree of popular support has been 
demonstrated for the winning plan. 


Form of Plan 


Plans submitted should not be in the 
form of bills, resolutions, or treaties suitable 
for presentation to the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not 
only the exposition of the plan, but also 
argument for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred 
words must accompany every plan. 


Length 


The total number of words submitted, 
exclusive of the summary, must not exceed 
five thousand (5,000). 


Rules for Contestants 


Only one plan may be submitted by any 
one contestant. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, and on 
only one side of the page. 

Manuscripts must not be rolled. 

They must not be accompanied by letters. 

They must not bear the name of the author 
or contain anything by which the author 
might be identified. Each manuscript must 
have attached to it a plain sealed envelope 
containing the author’s name and address. 
As they are received, the manuscript and 
envelope will be marked, for identification, 


— 
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with the same number. The envelopes 
will not be opened until the Jury of Award 
has made its selections. Hence the receipt 
of manuscripts cannot be acknowledged. 

No manuscripts will be returned. No 
postage for the return of manuscripts 
should therefore be included by the sender. 

Time Inmitation 

All manuscripts must be received at the 
office of the American Peace Award by 
twelve o’clock midnight on November 15, 
1923. Manuscripts received after that 
time cannot be considered. 

It is expected that the Jury will be able to 
announce the selection of a plan for the first 
part of the Award in time for the plan to be 
presented to the Senate early in 1924. 


Right of Publication 
The submission of any manuscript, 
whether or not it receives an Award, shall 
give to the Committee full rights to publish 
the same in such manner and at such time 
as it may choose. 


Co6PERATING COUNCIL 


Working in direct coöperation with 
the Policy Committee of the American 
Peace Award are the most prominent 
and effective organizations, civic, re- 
ligious, and economic, throughout the 
United States. 

A codperating council has been 
formed for the American Peace Award, 
consisting of one delegate from each of 
these organizations. _ 


JURY oF AWARD 


The personnel of the Jury of Award 
will be announced as soon after Septem- 


ber first as possible. 


Poticy COMMITTEE 


The Policy Committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Award consists of the 
following members: 

JoHN W. Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, now President of the 
American Bar Association. 

Luarnep Hann, Judge of the United 
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States Court for the Southern 
District of New York since 1909. 

Wirum H. Jounstron, President of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and executive officer of the 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. 

Esruer Evererr Laps, Member in 
Charge, writer. 

Naruan L. MILLER, former Governor 
of New York State, State Controller 
and Judge of the Court’ of Appeals, 
now practicing law in New York 
City. 

Mrs. Girrorp Pincuor, wife of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, active in 
political life and many social welfare 
movements, 

Mrs. Ocprn Rer, wife of the publisher 

of the New York Tribune and Vice- 
President of the New York Tribune, 
Inc. 

Mrs. Franx D. Roossevet, wife 
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the Navy, who is now head of the 
= American Construction Council 
Vice-Chairman of the New York 
League of Women Voters. 

Henry L. Srruson, former Secretaryt 
of War and United States Attorney; 
for the Southern District of Ne 
York, now a practicing lawyer. 

Metvitte E. Strong, former general 
manager, now counselor, of The 
Associated Press. 

Mrs. FRANK A. VANDERLIP, wife of the 
banker; Regional Director of the 
New York League of Women Voters. = 

Cornewius N. Buss, JR., is the 
Treasurer of the Policy Committee. 
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Dunaway, WayYLAND Forrer. History of 
the James River and Kanawha Company. 
Pp. 250. 


Winternitz, Ropert. English Manual 
for Business. Pp. 96. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1923. 


Lippy, WALTER. 


The History of Medicine. 
Pp. xi, 427. Price, $3.00.. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dekrur, Paur H. Our Medicine Men. 
Pp. vill, 287. Price, $1.75. New York: 
The Century Company. 


Considerable interest has been developing 
among the general laity in the fundamental 
problems of the historic professions. Wit- 
ness, by way of example, current discus- 
sions Involving the law and the ministry. 
In view of its very great social importance, 
lay interest in the medical profession has 
been comparatively slow im manifesting 
itself. Here, however, are two books 
which may be taken as indicative of a 
growing public concern in this direction. 
Both are the work of non-medical men. 
One is a well-known educator and histo- 
rian, the other an eminent bacteriologist. 
Both volumes are written for the general 
reading public, in addition to any specific 
appeal to medical men. 


Professor Libby’s book fills a long-felt 
need for a short, well-written history of 
medicine, eligible to the general reader. 
Within the compass of four hundred pages, 
it sets forth the salient features in the his- 
tory of medicine from its obscure begin- 
nings in ancient civilizations down to the 
gains derived from the World War. After 
devoting four chapters to the foundations 
of medical knowledge and practise among 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, the Greeks, 
the Romans and the Arabs, the author 
proceeds to a review of the revival of anat- 
omy and surgery in the sixteenth century; 
thereafter devoting chapters (to enumerate 
but partially) to such topics as William 
Harvey and the revival of Physiology,. 
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Comparative Anatomy and the work of 
John Hunter, Embryology and Karl 
Ernst Von Baer, Cellular Pathology, the 
founders of Bacteriology and Antiseptic 
Surgery, the history of Syphilis, and Pre- 
ventive Medicine in the tropics. 

Many of the chapters are almost encyclo- 
pedic. The reader is amazed repeatedly at 
the wealth of information compressed into 
afew pages. This compression of material 
is due, no doubt, to the fact that the book 
is the outcome of a series of lectures deliv- 
ered to third-year students in a medical 
college—an audience with considerable 
orientation in the field. Thus, while ob- 
taining a splendid bird’s-eye view of the 
development of the field, one cannot but 
wish that before having been put into book 
form for the general public, some of its 
features might have been somewhat ex- 
panded. 

The book is admirably conceived and 
excellently executed. While considerable 
information is included on the life and work 
of the outstanding person in each period, 
the continuity of the subject is everywhere 
emphasized. On the other hand, although 
impressed with the evolution of medical 
knowledge and practise, built up patiently 
and laboriously by many workers in many 
lands, one is amazed at times to discover 
how very old are some ideas emphasized at 
the present time. Thus the Greek histo- 
rian, Herodotus, in speaking of the Egyp- 
tian physicians of the fifth century, B.C., 
says: 

Medicine is practised among them on a plan 
of separation; each physician treats a single dis- 
order, and no more; thus the country swarms 
with medical practitioners, some undertaking to 
cure diseases of the eye, others of the head, 
others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, 
and some those which are not local. 


He also takes note of those which “‘have a 
persuasion that every disease to which men 
are liable is occasioned by the substances 
whereon they feed.” 

At the end of each chapter is a well- 
selected bibliography suggestive for further 
study.- A short glossary of medical terms 
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would have enhanced the value of the vol- 
ume for the general reader. 

Our Medicine Men is an entirely different 
sort of a book. If Professor Libby cuts 
through his subject with the precision and 
rapidity of a surgeon, DeKruif resembles 
nothing so much as the old-time western 
cowboy, riding into town on a mad gallop, 
shooting and shouting as he goes. 

A bacteriologist sufficiently close to the 
medical profession to speak as one of the 
cognoscenti, and with a masterly command 
of the English language, he has written a 
series of essays in which he attacks most 
mercilessly the foibles, shams, inaccuracies 
and pretensions of medical practitioners. 

His fundamental insistence, maintained 
throughout more than two hundred pages 
of slashing rhetoric, is upon the distinction 
between the study of medicine as a scien- 
tific pursuit, and the art of healing. 


. The physician should be venerated, not for 
supernatural knowledge or for scientific acumen, 
but for his understanding of men’s ills and 
troubles, for raising his patient’s morale, and 
for applying, as a technologist, the therapeutic 
and prophylactic discoveries furnished him by 
the small group of scientists who actually under- 
stand disease (p. 9). To tell the truth, the 
medical man, if he remains in the practise of his 
profession, must, by temperament and the 
demands of his work, lack the very qualities 
that are necessary to the investigator (p. 38). 


On the basis of this distinction, the 
author proceeds to indict medical educa- 
tion, which he points out is built upon the 
assumption that for the first two years all 
of the students are to become investigators 
of disease, while the last two years are 
devoted to hospital training entirely anti- 
thetical to the spirit of science. He pleads 
for a sharp distinction between the prac- 
tical sheep and the scientific goats, to be 
made at the very beginning of the course of 
instruction. 

A number of other matters incident to 
the practise of medicine—-popular credu- 
lity, the passing of the general practition- 
er, implications of preventive medicine, 
health by moral fervor, exploitation by so- 
ealled specialists—are fearlessly discussed. 
Dr. DeKruif has written a brilliant, even 
if disturbing, book. While many readers, 
both within and‘ without the profession, 
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will dismiss it as the tirade of a radical, i 
would. be well to consider carefully his 
criticisms. One must perhaps, in the end, 
agree with him that there is much in this 
ancient and’ honored profession that needs 
improvement. 

James H. S. Bossarp. 


Woops, Rospert A. and KENNEDY, Al- 
BERT J. The Settlement Horizon, A Na- 
tional Estimate. Pp. 487. Price, $3.00. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1922. 


The Settlement Horizon is the result of an 
extensive inquiry undertaken into the 
growth, development and achievements of 
the settlement movement of the United 
States under the direction of the National 
Association of Settlements. Its purpose 
has been not alone to give a record of actual 
accomplishments in the realm of usual 
settlement activities, but to supply also a 
broader estimate of the place and contri- 
bution of this movement in our national 
life. The book will thus be of value to two 
groups of readers,—to settlement workers 
as technicians, and to the students of all 
types of social reform activities. 

To the settlement worker the book will 
prove a source book and manual for years 
to come regarding ways and means and 
proved methods regarding all such matters 
as boys’ and girls’ clubs, educational 
classes, vacation work, recreational prac- 
tices, etc. That wise and sound methods 
for developing these numerous procedures 
have now been established will not be 
doubted by the careful reader of: this 
volume. ; 

But it is to the book’s wider appeal that 
attention should be called. Mr. Woods’ 
contribution as a sociologist has as ‘yet 
received scant recognition in this country, 
and even in this study the essential kernel 
of his “neighborhood idea” is’ somewhat 
obscured both by the length and by the 
rather indirect method of presentation em- 
ployed. However, the major thesis around 
which this whole book develops is the 
discovery that in urban working class sec- 
tions the proper conduct of such civie activ- 
ities as health work, education, recreation, 
and various civic improvements depends 
upon the vitality-of local spirit and organi- 
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mation among neighbors. The lesson is 
clear that responsibility for the effective 
conduct of these activities is shouldered by 
no one if it is not shouldered by the rank 
and file of families up and down the street. 
Insistence upon the importance of neighbor- 
hood, ward, and precinct organization will 
perhaps not strike the contemporary stu- 
dent of palitical organization as a new note. 
Yet the emphasis which theorists like 
Bryce, Duguit, Croly, Cole, and Laski have 
put upon this truth was antedated by 
several years in Mr. Woods’ teaching of it 
as developed out of his actual experience. 
The book as a whole is written in a tem- 
perate spirit and care has been taken not to 
claim too much for settlement work. In- 
deed, it is definitely true that too little is 
claimed for the creative activities in the last 
twenty years of the authors themselves, 
who modestly allow their own share in the 


settlement movement’s growth to remain. 


in the bazkground. 

Perhaps, however, there is not sufficient 
recognition explicitly given to the unsolved 
problems of city life. The book would 
have given a fairer estimate had it included 
a chapter on some such subjects as vital 
problems which the settlement has dis- 
closed and been unable effectually to help 
in solving. There are such problems, and 
they remain unsolved, not because of the 
settlement workers’ incapacity, but be- 
cause of the size of the forces—economic 
and psychological—in which modern soci- 
ety is gripped. 

In conclusion, this is unquestionably one 
of the tkree or four outstanding contribu- 
tions to sociological writing in the last 
decade, and it deserves a wider study at 
the hands of students of political organiza- 
tion and educational methods than it is 
likely to have, in part because of its diff- 
culties of style, in part because the problem 
of the technique of publicity for their ideas 
has never been solved by settlement work- 
ers. Their influence upon public affairs 
has been tremendous in ways unknown to 
the public, but there is still a problem of 
public education regarding the discoveries 
of settlements about working class life 
which demands the further attention of its 
supporters, ‘This is, of course, a problem 
_ also for the publicity director of the Russell 
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Sage Foundation, and it is to be hoped that 
the book will not simply find its way onto a 
few library shelves along with the other 
uniformly bound olive green studies of this 
foundation. ‘The book deserves the widest 
sort of recognition at the hands of all who 
are interested in fundamental social re- 
habilitation and growth. 
Orpway TEAD. 


Wess, Sripney and Bearrice. The Decay 
of Capitalist Civilization. Pp. xvii and 
242. Price, $1.75. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb have written at a 
time when their study is of peculiar interest. 
Only a few days before the reviewer read 
their book a resolution was presented in 
Parliament by Mr. Snowden which calls 
for extensive socialization in Great Britain, 
and will be debated in the near future. If 
there were no other evidence of the critical 
situation in England, such a debate would 
in itself be sufficient. 

But other indications abound. Con- 
tinued unemployment, depressed trade, 
idle shipping, low wages and declining 
profits would be serious if due merely to a 
general business depression that will in 
time pass. But when to an unusually 
severe business depression one adds the 
effects of persistent friction in Europe, and 
the rivalry of other industrial countries 
which has been of increasing importance to 
Great Britain for the last fifty years, the 
picture becomes a dark one. Is capitalism 
weakening, especially in its stronghold? 

The authors make two explanations 
that call for notice. The preface reminds 
the reader that the book is not “‘construe- 
tive,” and refers to other volumes for plans 
of reconstruction. At the end of the vol- 
ume they point out that “though we have 
been active members of the Labor and 
Socialist movement for over thirty years, 
we have never before framed an indictment 
of the capitalist system.” These explana- 
tions should not be overlooked, for the 
reader should not commit the error of 
thinking that the authors are merely 
vociferous critics of existing institutions. 

There is presented the usual socialist 
indictment under four heads. It is 
charged that under capitalism (1) the bulk 
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of the people live in penury; (2) this penury 
is “rendered more hideous and humiliating 
by the relative comfort and luxury of the 
proprietary class and by the shameless 
idleness of some of its members;” (3) the 
proletarian masses lack personal freedom; 
and (4) the very basis of the capitalist 
system is scientifically unsound. Although 
capitalism did more good than evil until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and the balance was doubtful during the 
latter half of the century, the drawbacks 
now outweigh the advantages. It is now 
failing not only because of its inequitable 
distribution of wealth, but because under 
it productivity is curtailed. Moreover, 
“its exclusive reliance on the motive of 
pecuniary gain to individual owners” 
makes it “inimical to national morality 
and peace; in fact, to civilization itself.” 

Many critics who are not Socialists will 
join with the Webbs in emphasizing the 
failures of the past and the problems of the 
present and the perils of the future. The 
difficulty lies in placing responsibility. 
Both the Socialists and the most reaction- 
ary of their opponents often err in con- 
ceiving of capitalism as something that 
changes but little. Against this conception 
the authors guard themselves, but do so 
madequately. Their definition of capital- 
ist civilization and much of their argument 
indicates their appreciation of its changes, 
but the reader is left at the end of the vol- 
ume without a sufficient realization of the 
many modifications that have come with 
government control, works councils, con- 
sumers’ codperatives, ete. 

Nor is the case strengthened by the con- 
tention that so many of the world’s ills 
are due to capitalism. Poverty, hunger, 


overpopulation, national and other hatreds - 


have not been peculiar to any age or any 
form of economic organization, nor will 
they quickly vanish. The pessimistic 
forecasts of Rathenau and the more careful 
analyses of Tawney carry greater convic- 
tion to the careful reader. 

That sweeping changes have taken place 
in the last century is clear, but that many 
more must come is equally certain. The 
world is facing an economic impasse from 
which extrication is not easy. To disagree 
in many particulars with Mr. and Mrs. 
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Webb is not to endorse the views of the 
reactionaries. Instead the reviewer hopes 
this volume will be widely read. Its mes- 
sage is forcefully presented and it should 
aid materially in rousing us to a realization 
of the difficulties of our present position, 
and to the necessity of a more rapid ad- 
justment to the changing conditions in a 
dynamic world. These adjustments should 
come more rapidly, but to direct them 
wisely calls for all the intelligence and 
enthusiasm that ean be brought to the 
task. 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


McVry, Frank L. Modern Industrialism 
(second and revised edition of 1922). 
Pp. 358. New York: Appleton and Co. 


The author essays, in this comparatively 
small space, to explain modern industrial 
or economic society historically and analyt- 
ically, and also to sketch the economic 
problems arising therein. Part I consists 
of five chapters of economic: history on 
Britain, the United States, Germany and 
the Orient; Part II, on “Industry,” is de- 
voted to extractive industries, transporta- 
tion, manufacture, forms of industrial 
organization (including labor), commercial 
and financial institutions, and taxation of 
industry; while Part II treats of “ Admin- 
istration,” tracing the trend of state regu- 
lation from laissez-faire to government 
ownership and “The Widening Circle of 
Democracy in Industry,”—which last title 
covers questions of imternational rela- 
tions in regard to raw materials, as well 
as topics connected with labor and social- 
ism. 

Although there is abundant need, in 
economic teaching (whether of sophomores 
or of “the general reader”), of good liter- 
ature which combines historical, geograph- 
ical and descriptive materials on industry 
to make principles or theory take hold of 
more concrete ideas than the average stu- 
dent has, I fear this book cannot be strongly 
recommended for the purpose. That the 
bulk of it was written before 1904, drawing 
upon the old Industrial Commission and 
other sources now somewhat antiquated, 
and that specialists can readily pick flaws 
in every page, are not particularly damag- 
ing matters, for the problems of monopoly 
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in business management and labor, and 
he corresponding suggestions of more or 
ess participation by government, present 
today aspects not fundamentally different 
from those of twenty years ago; while in a 
broad introductory survey, hairsbreadth 
accuracy is not indispensable. But the 
following defects are apparent: 

(1) Certain mechanical aids, now rea- 
sonably to be expected, are missing, 
such as sectional headings, tables, charts, 
and maps. No doubt graphic representa- 
tions are expensive, yet they stamp in 
important points with such a saving of 
time that a publisher will neglect them at 
his peril. 

(2) The revision, though evidencing 
much honest labor in almost every chapter, 
leaves some anachronisms showing through, 
—for instance, the reference to motor plow- 
ing, and the unrevised figures on railroad 
and blast furnace equipment of “today.” 
Three new chapters have been added,—on 
the economic history of Japan and the 
Orient (an excellent chapter), on taxation, 
and ““The Widening Circle of Democracy.” 
It will still be felt, however, that there are 
important subjects, such as business cycles, 
which receive almost no treatment, and 
that other matters, such as government 
regulation and ownership, are treated too 
sketchily as to the last twenty years. Of 
course the scope of the work makes thorough- 
going revision more difficult than the orig- 
inal writing. 

(3) Such subject-matter might perhaps 
be made more interesting to the beginner 
by larger use of concrete illustrations, 
perhaps of anecdotes. The letters of 
Washington, used in Chapter III, are 
examples of what I mean. (In this case 
the dates of the letters would be helpful.) 
The style of the present volume, as of most 
in its general class, is all too like that of the 
dry economic writings from which its 
materials are drawn, and is somewhat 
worse than the latter on account of the 
abridgment. 

(4) The background of economic theory 
is weak. Before reading ten pages one 
notices that statistics in dollars, given to 
show “progress” of one sort or another, 
are not corrected for changes in the price 
level; these and other comparative figures 
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are not thrown into relative form by per 
capita calculations; public goods are called 
free goods; collective bargaining is said un- 
equivocally to increase the share of the 
product which goes to labor; depressions 
are attributed to “overproduction”; no 
clear theory of the incidence of taxation is 
betrayed; and we find frequently sentences 
as undiscriminating as 


The English farmer possesses great home 
markets, but he is hampered by high rents, 
large and discriminating transportation charges, 
the heavy cost of fertilizers and old leases that 
keep him at work in the old agriculture. 


True, the author is not pretending to offer 
economic principles; but he will not accom- 
plish his avowed aim of helping us to under- 
stand the existing industrial situation if he 
uses poor theoretical cement to bind his 
historical and technological bricks. It is 
the common error, as I view it, of giving 
economic theory, history, description and 
geography in separate doses instead of 
weaving them into the frame of theory, 
which makes them intelligible as a whole. 

These criticisms are considerably counsels 
of perfection. The revision does in fact 
give a new lease of life to a broad, 
brief, generally.competent and sympathetic 
treatment of industrial organization and 
policy. It will be a valuable instrument in 
arousing and inforcing wider interest in the 
grave problems in this field. 


Z. C. DICKINSON, 
University of Minnesota. 


CARROLL, Morum Ray. Labor and Poli- 
tics. Pp. xix, 206. Price, $2.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 


Àt a time when the Farmer-Labor Party, 
stimulated by its recent election of a United 
States Senator, is reaching out aggressively 
for new victories, the appearance of Dr. 
Carroll’s study of labor and politics coin- 
cides with an interesting modern develop- 
ment of labor in politics. 

This volume does not, however, deal 
with the program and activities of the 
Farmer-Labor Party, though it does refer 
to its creation in 1918 as “another sign of 
change.” It makes no mention of the 
early labor parties of 1834 and 1872. It 
draws no comparisons from the experiences 
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of labor parties in other countries such as 
the British Labor Party. The book—a 
-Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay in 
economics—confines itself to a presentation 
and analysis of the political and legislative 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor under the leadership of Mr. Gompers. 
“For the purposes of this study,” the 
author explains, “the official decisions of 
the conventions, the actions of the national 
committees, and the expressions of Mr. 
Gompers and the groups of officials working 
with him,” are accepted as “‘authority.” 
The scope of the study is plamly indicated 
in the sub-title. “The Attitude of The 
American Federation of Labor Toward 
Legislation and Polities.” 

Dr. Carroll “is in agreement with the 
Federation that a political labor party 
would probably not be most effective in 
promoting the interests of labor,” but she 
“believes that the Federation must develop 
constructive in place of its negative policies 
as regards legislation, research and higher 
education, and production.” 

Beginning with a brief discussion of the 
function of trade unions in a democracy, in 
which current criticisms of unionism and of 
the Federation’s policy are reviewed, the 
book plunges quickly into the history and 
progress of the Federation. Five illumi- 
nating chapters set forth the development 
during the past forty years of the Fed- 
eration’s political and legislative poli- 
cies. Early campaign disappointments, the 
writer finds, had their influence in turning 
the organization away from independent 
political action and into its now familiar 
emphasis upon economic methods, with 
political activity upon the non-partisan 
basis of “reward your friends; punish your 
enemies.” In its attitude toward the 
intervention of the state, the Federation 
has favored protective legislation for spe- 
cial working groups—chidren, women, 
seamen and government employees—and 
legislation for workers generally, such as 
workmen’s accident compensation, to- 
gether with general social legislation, in- 
cluding regulation of large industries. 
With respect to protective measures par- 
ticularly, the author notes that the Fed- 
eration’s endorsement has been of aid in 
putting through much of the legislation, 
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although the initiative behind the bills an 
the campaigns of public education were thi 
work of social service organizations. : 

In the third part of the book, dealing with 
the law and politics in the Federation’s 
program, the author discusses the status 
of the worker before the law, with the 
suggestion that 


the policy of the Federation has been largely 
negative. There has been na attempt to estab- 
lish the legal right of trade unions to existence 


‘and to enlarged activity comparable to the 


British Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 


The struggle against injunction abuses is 
reviewed and labor’s distrust of the courts 
noted. A chapter on the Federation’s 
attitude toward political party action out- 
lines its defense against Socialist criticisms 
and its reason for continuing-its old policy, 
despite signs of unrest in the ranks of labor 
such as that manifested in the creation of 
the Farmer-Labor Party. 

Dr. Carroll concludes the volume with an 
analysis of the implications, the possibili- 
ties, and the limitations of the Federation’s 
program, She agrees that “‘the function of 
an economic organization is not the usurpa- 
tion of the political field” and finds that 
the Federation, on its own ground, has no 
program that looks to the future. Future 
success of the Federation, the author sug- 
gests, will be tested by its progress along 
the lines of awakening interest in efficiency 
in production and in research. ` 

Labor and Politics is a well-planned, 
concise and sympathetic survey of the 
political policy of the American Federation 
of Labor. It is a helpful handbook for the 
special student as well as an easily read and 
illuminating aid to the general reader, in 
reaching an understanding of important 
forces that have a bearing upon social 
progress. 


Monrcomery, J. K. Maintenance of the 
Agricultural Labour Supply in England 
and Wales During the War. Pp. 121. 
Price, $.60. Rome: Printing Office of 
International Institute of Agriculture. 


The subject of agricultural labour supply 
is of both an academic and an applied inter- 
est, particularly in the United States, where 
there is a general labour shortage on the 
























arms of approximately 20 per cent. In 
Pennsylvania the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show a 20 per cent 
shortage, April 1, 1923, compared with a 
3 per cent shortage in 1921 of like date. 
While the incentive to do farm labour and 
the methods followed in England during the 
war were not typical of the present time, 
yet there is much in this report that has a 
bearing on any critical agricultural labour 
situation. 

The effect of the measures for increasing 
the area of arable land is shown by the 
following figures: “10,998,250 acres in 
1914; 10,965,710 acres in 1915; 11,051,100 
acres in 1916; 11,246,110 acres in 1917; 
12,398,640 acres in 1918.” The pamphlet 
does not give the figures as to the normal 
number of farm labourers required, but 
probably comparison will be facilitated by 
considering Pennsylvania, which has ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 acres of improved 
land, divided into 202,000 farms. There- 
fore, the iarm labour needs of Pennsylvania 
will somewhat typify their requirements. 
The subject is discussed under the fol- 
lowing general headings: 


1. The Agricultural Labourer and Mili- 
tery Service. 

2. Soldier Labour. 

| 3. Prisoners of War and Interned Civil- 

l ians. 

i 4. Women Landworkers. 

5. Some Other Sources of Labour. 

6. Minimum Wages for Agricultural 


Labour. 
; The necessity of retaining a sufficient 
force on the farm to maintain an increased 
) producticn was clearly recognized early in 


| the war, and had its first evidence in con- 
nection with the selective process of enroll- 
ment for service. This was reflected by an 
official act for retaining certain classes of 
labour on farms, replacing of labour, and 
the payment of minimum wages for farm 
help. -The plans for making a selection as 
to who should be retained were modified 
as the necessity for additional men for the 
Army, and also as the vital need of in- 
creased food production developed, which 
generally took the form of attested and 
Jate certified occupations. In most cases 
the certification did not apply until the 
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labourer reached the age of 25 or 380. 
Agricultural occupations certified as of 
national importance under the Military 
Act of 1916, were as follows: 


1. Agricultural Enginemen and Mechan- 
ics. 
2. Farm Workers: 
a. Farm bailiff, grieve, steward. 
b. Farm beastman, byreman, cattle- 
man, stockman, yardman. 
c. Farm carter, horseman, plough- 
man, teamster, wagoner. 
d. Farm hind (if foreman or plough- 
man). 
e. Farm servant (if foreman or 
ploughman) (Scotland). 
f. Farm shepherd. 
g. Thatcher. 
8. Farmers and Market Gardeners. 
4. Stud Attendants. 


This pretty generally represents the 
classes considered most vital. The follow- 
ing further additions were added in 1918, 
subject always to the action of the proper 
board: 


a. Rabbit catchers, rat and mole catch- 
ers, vermin killers. 

b. Hedgers, ditchers, and drainers. 

c. Men wholly employed on individual 
agricultural estates in the following 
occupations: Agricultural masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, 
slaters, and men engaged in fencing 
or in making walls or gates. 

d. Men engaged in looking after ma- 
chinery for pumping stations, etc., 
on agricultural estates. 

e. Sheep dippers, shearers, and drovers. 

f. Man wholly engaged in willow farming 
and withy growing. 

g. Managers of sets of threshing tackle. 

h. Men engaged in flax cultivation. 


A minimum standard of labour needs 
suggested, without definite adherence 
thereto, was as follows: 


One skilled able-bodied man or lad 
(wherever possible not of military age) 
for each of the following: 

Each team of horses required to cul- 
tivate the land. 

Every 20 cows in milk, when the as- 
sistance of women or boys was available. 
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Every 50 head of stall or yard stock, 
when auxiliary feeding was resorted to 
and the assistance of women or boys was 
available. 

Every 200 sheep, exclusive of lambs, 
grazed on enclosed lands. 

Every 800 sheep running on mountain 
or hill pasture. 


The administrative bodies were such as 
might be anticipated, includmg local 
boards of agriculture, carrying out the 
provisions or rulings made by national, 
military, and agricultural bodies, modified 
as experience and exigencies demanded. 

Soldiers were recognized as a promising 
source of labour, and, beginning with 1915, 
a provision was made for furloughs, mostly 
from 14 to 30 days. They were granted 
under quite a variety of conditions, particu- 
larly for skilled farm labour and for rush 
periods of the year. The following figures 
indicate the extent to which this was 
carried out: 


1916, 27,000 released for harvest. 
1917, 30,000 supplied for Spring harvest. 


It is estimated that by August of 1918 
there were 70,000 men in agricultural 
companies. In the latter part of the war, 
special attention was given to the training 
of tractor drivers and threshing tackle 
men; 4,093 were trained in schools for this 
purpose. 

Soldier labour was found to give general 
satisfaction, as they were made available 
at a time when the rush of work was on, 
and many of them selected for skill in farm 
work, 

Quite an extensive use was made of 
prisoners of war and interned civilians. 
First they were furnished in groups of 75, 
placed at depots and working within a 
three-mile radius, for the customary hours 
of labour in the neighborhood. A develop- 
ment was made toward smaller groups, 
being reduced to as low as 30 in the latter 
stages. 


At the beginning of September, 1919, when 
repatriation was decided upon, there were em- 
ployed 19,319 prisoners going out daily to work 
from 321 agricultunal, camps, 1,735 prisoners 
boarded out with farmers, 1,008 prisoners sent 
out from parent camps, and 3,041 prisoners 
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working in migratory gangs. The total numb 
employed at that date was 25,1038. 






The normal rate of pay for prisoners off 
war was to be ld. per hour. The charges} 
fixed for prisoners’ labour to be paid to the 
military authorities ranged from 4s. 6d. up, | 
for a day of 10 hours. In general this class $ 
of labour was satisfactory. 

Many women customarily worked on 
the land before the war, statistics of which 
do not appear suitable for comparison. 

A move to enlist the women for farm 
work met with a number of drawbacks, 
such as: Prejudice on the part of the 
women that work on the land was degrad- 
ing; prejudice of the farmer against women 
labourers; difficulties in finding living { 
accommodations; lack of suitable clothing, { 
etc. All these were overcome by patriot- f 
ism and demonstrations of what women § 
could actually do. 

In 1917 the Women’s Land any was 
organized, which played a prominent part 
in later developments. They had three 
methods of training: 


1. Each farmer training his workers and 
not paying while in training. 

2. Farmers training two or three work- 
ers at a practice farm, and passing 
them on as skilled workers. ‘ 

3. Training at an organized centre, 
which proved the most satisfactory. 


They were given six weeks’ training on 
either special lines, or general lines of farm 
work. The kinds of work done are indi- 
cated by the following summary: 


In August, 1918, returns were obtained regard- 
ing the occupations of 12,657 women of the Land 
Army, and it was found that 5,734 were em- 
ployed as milkers, 293 as tractor drivers, 3,971 as 
field workers, 635 as carters, 260 as ploughmen, 
84 as thatchers, and 21 as shepherds, while the 
remainder were occupied in various other kinds 
of agricultural work. 


Women showed special aptitude for 
handling the livestock, especially m the 
rearing of young animals, and dairying 
where sanitation was particularly impor- 
tant, and all the lighter branches of field 
work, such as market gardening. They 
were also quite successful as drivers of 
motor tractors, 


Book DEPARTMENT 


Starting in with a handicap of prejudice 
and skepticism, the women, through their 
perseverance and ability, won credit and a 
real place in the field of agricultural labour. 

Other sources consisted largely of refu- 
gees, particularly Belgian and Danish, 
although these were not nearly as great in 
number as other sources. The employment 
of boys during the harvest season was 
highly developed by 1918, when 15,000 
‘were working out, and they proved quite 
apt and helpful. 

It was found desirable to provide a mini- 
mum wage as an inducement for agricul- 
tural labour to stay on the land. This 
resulted in the Corn Production Act of 
1917, which provided a minimum wage and 
a Wages Board to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. The wage reports varied for 
different operations. The usual hours per 
week were.54 in summer and 48 in winter, 
with an extra charge for overtime. Mini- 
mum weekly wage ran chiefly between 35s. 
and 42s, per week, for ordinary male work- 
ers, varying with the locality and age of the 
worker. 

Thus it appears that on an arable land 
area in extent similar to the improved land 
in Pennsylvania, there was employed at 
different times 70,000 soldiers, 30,000 
prisoners, 300,000 women, and 15,000 boys, 
or a total land army of 415,000, which 
would certainly be a tremendous factor in 
the handling of the arable land. 


Joan M. McKee. 


Lerres, K. Recent Economie Developments 
in Russia. Edited by Harald Wester- 
gaard. Pp. 240. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1922. 


This volume contains three monographs 
on the economic effects of the war on the 
belligerent countries, prepared under the 
direction of Professor J. B. Clark of 
the Division of Economics and History, of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The first is entitled, “General 
Effect of the World War on the Economic 
Life of Russia Prior to the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution”; the second, “Results of the Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Bolsheviks”; the third, 
“Economic Life in Soviet Russia, 1920.” 

The sources are official reports and de- 
bates, and articles in such Soviet publica- 
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tions as Izvestia, Pravda, and Economic Lafe, 
the organ of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy. There is no doubt that 
this is the fullest account in English of the 
nature and outworking of the Bolshevik 
economic policies down to February, 1921. 
The New Economic Policy was announced 
just after the completion of this investiga- 
tion and hence finds no place here. 

The materials assembled in this volume 
are invaluable for the economist and con- 
stitute a crushing indictment of the com- 
petency of the rash men who took Russian 
society in their hands and endeavored to 
“mould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 
Communism as opposed to private capital- 
ism has nowhere gotten such a black eye as 
it gets from the facts marshalled in this 
book. It is plain that minds too few and 
ill-equipped were charged with energizing 
and directing the 4,400 nationalized con- 
cerns in Russia. The Bolsheviks are not 
lacking in natural or political ability, but 
few of them possess the specialized ability 
for conducting successfully the enterprises 
committed to their direction. 

It would be well to refer college students 
to this volume in order that from it they 
might derive a vivid sense of the réle of 
capital in modern production. Without a 
flow of capital from the more advanced 
countries, Russian industry and transport 
are in the plight of a diver who no longer 
gets air from the surface. He suffers slow 
asphyxiation. 

While the author is a conscientious 
scholar, it is a pity that he sets out to prove 
a case. He paints his picture with pigments 
furnished only by the Bolsheviks, but he 
uses the sombre shades, never their 
brighter tints, although, in fact, there were 
minor successes in the economic campaign 
of the Bolsheviks. Furthermore, the 
author does not give any indication of the 
part that Denikin’s devastations and the 
tight blockade played in the economic ruin 
of Russia. , 

Nor has he escaped being fooled by some 
of the anti-Bolshevik propaganda. Thus 
he is wrong in characterizing the July, 
1917, rising in Petrograd as a Bolshevik 
attempt to seize power; in attributing the 
failure of the Liberty Loan of the summer of 
1917 to Bolshevism instead of to the pro- 
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found war-weariness of the people; in 
exaggerating the rôle of the Chinese coolies 
in quelling insurrections against the Soviet 
Government; in charging serious sabotage 
to the railway workers and officials in 1917; 
and in attributing the 50 per cent larger 
yield on the estates as compared with the 
peasant fields to better tillage, whereas it 
is a well-known fact that at the time of 
emancipation the lords put off the serfs 
with the poorer land. i 

So, while we are grateful to Mr. Leites, 
we should be more grateful were he less 
swayed by hostility to the Bolsheviks. 


EDWARD ALSWorTH Ross. 


CasseL, Gustav. The Worlds Monetary 


Problems. Two Memoranda. Pp. 154. 
Price, $1.50. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 


This is another printing of Professor 
Cassel’s valuable surveys of world mone- 
tary problems. The first was originally 
prepared for the International Fimancial 
Conference in Brussels in 1920, and the 
second for the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations for their meeting in 
September, 1921. Both of these documents 
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are among the most important contribu- 
tions to monetary discussions since the 
close of the war, and should be read by all 
students of the subject. 


E. M. PATTERSON. 


Bırck, L. V. The Theory of Marginal 
Value. Pp. 351. Price $6.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The author is professor of economics at 
the University of Copenhagen, and the vol- 
ume is a tranşlation from the Danish. 
Those who delight in marginal utility 
dialectics will probably revel in its refine- 
ments. Those who seriously question the 
value of such analyses will find it weari- 
some. This does not mean that the work 
of the Austrian school and its followers is to 
be decried as entirely futile. On the con- 
trary, their work has been immensely 
valuable. Abstract analyses of subjective 
prices. and hypothetical normal markets 
and elaborate mathematical formulae 
based on them are of so little importance 
today compared with work along other 
lines, that treatises like this will probably 
receive but little attention. 


E. M. PATTERSON. 
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NOTHER book on psychology 
calls for a prefatory statement if 
ot for a plea of confession and avoid- 
ance. ‘Business men are oversold on 
psychology,” said one of the most 
prominent psychologists in the country. 
And there was no beguiling him into 
filling any of the space between the 
covers of this volume. “The word psy- 
= chology in a title will sell any book.” 
This fairly represents the opinion of a 
publisher who prints books for profit. 
Members of the Editorial Council of 
The Annals, almost to a man, seemed 
unusually imterested in the outline of 
this number. They had ideas—too 
many ideas to be developed and recon- 
ciled in cne volume. 





T the heart of every business situa- 
tion is a human nature problem. 
Business men know this. They do not 
need illustrations. Each can think of 
incidents in point from his own ex- 
perience, 

Business isa game of men. Business 
men knew this also, and act accord- 
ingly. The schools teach precept and 
principle to which business men do lip 
service. - But in the pinches they ma- 
nipulate men. And not all men are 
equal, by birth or training. Most just 
get by. Mediocrity is popular, or at 
least prevalent. Some men rate high 
in particular brands of courage, at 
times, while most range fearfully low. 
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Human Nature in Business 
By C. H. 


CRENNAN 


Some leaders in business add good 
judgment to courage at least 51 per 
cent of the time. The combination 
makes them leaders. Some men are 
fools—and business is a game of men. 


SYCHOLOGY is a maze of mys- 

tery and magic to most of us who 
are laymen. It sometimes seems to be 
even to the professionals. The old- 
fashioned psychology that we studied 
in school has been upset by the func- — 
tionalists, the instinct crowd, the 
Freudians, the behaviorists, the in- 
telligence testers and psychiatrists. 
We are confused if we try to follow 
the latest fashions in the field. But 
we are assured that psychology has 
wonder-working power and that it can 
be applied in business, with profit. 


SYCHOLOGISTS are special stu- 

dents of human nature. Theirs is 
the task to take some of the mystery 
out of psychology, to tell what it is and 
how it can be applied in business. 
Theirs, also, is the task of showing what 
has been done, as well as what reason- 
ably cannot be expected of them. The 
writer, therefore, leaves this volume 
to Dr. Kingsbury and the other psy- 
chologists who have so generously given 
of their time. He feels sure, however, 
that readers of The Annals will find 
much of interest and of use. The 
psychologist is m business to stay be- 
cause business involves human nature. 


Applying Psychology to Business 
By Forrest A. KINGSBURY 


HAT psychology, in the past ten 

years, has come to be a subject of 
tremendous interest to the business 
man as well as to the general public is 
too well known to need proof. Instead 
of being merely a dry-as-dust branch 
of arm-chair philosophy, psychology 
has become a vigorous participant in 
the world of practical affairs. It is 
now a science giving great promise of 
future service. There are many reasons 
for this sudden change. Partly it is 
due to the growing recognition of the 
“human nature factor” in business 
situations and to a demand for more 
exact knowledge about this factor. 
But largely it is due to changes within 
psychology itself. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Only a little more than a generation 
ago the first psychological laboratory 
was founded and psychology came to 
be recognized as an experimental 
science instead of a subdivision of 
metaphysics. But even more recently, 
psychologists have reconceived the 
purpose of their study. More and more 
they are attempting to understand the 
causes and conditions of human con- 
duct, rather than merely to analyze 
and. catalogue subjectively observed 
mental states. Psychology has defi- 
nitely aligned itself with other bio- 
logical sciences as a study of the ways 
in which the organism adapts itself to 
its environment. One recent school of 
psychologists, calling itself “ behavior- 
istic,” goes so far as to disclaim any 
interest whatever in “mind” and to 
assert that its whole study is_human 
behavior. This includes both those 







kinds of behavior with which the i 
dividual starts his career —his r 
flexes, instincts, emotions — and thos 
he acquires in the course of his life 
his habits of action and habits o 
speech, including “thought.” 

still another group of workers, out 
in that vague borderland of mental 
life which we call “abnormal” or 
“pathological,” have contributed ideas 
and methods which are proving sur- 
prisingly helpful in understanding 
“normal” human beings. They have 
helped to turn a flood of light on those 
non-rational factors which play a 
mysterious, yet powerful rôle in the 
background of human mentality. Thus 
they have helped us to understand that 
man can be called “rational” only by 
virtue of his potentialities, not because 
of his fulfillment. They have shown us 
that not all conduct is explicable in 
terms of conscious trains of causes and 
that, if any case of human behavior 
is logical and rational, it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

But most significant of all, psychol- 
ogists themselves have shown an inter- 
est and a competency in helping to 
solve practical problems, first in the 
field of education and later in the 
fields of medicine, law, business and 
administration. They have proved 
conclusively that they have something 
Important to contribute to each of 
these fields. Perhaps the work of 
American psychologists during the war 
did more than any other one thing to 
demonstrate the feasibility of draft- 
ing psychology into practical service, 
although this is by no means its only 
contribution to practical affairs, and 
perhaps not even its greatest. 









s PsycHotogy Bren OVERSOLD? 


There is a danger that psychology is 
iffering from too much popularity. 
me fear that it has not merely been 
ld to the public, but that it has been 
versold. Undoubtedly, a vast amount 
f sheer rubbish is poured out on an 
ndiscriminating public in the name of 
psycholegy, with regrettable effects. 
This carnot be charged up against the 
many really able and conscientious 
workers who have made scientific 
psychology what it is today. Nor can 
an untrained public be wholly blamed 
for not being able to distinguish be- 
tween fiction and fact. Rather must 
we regard this condition as an unde- 
sirable yet unavoidable incident in the 
maturing of a young, vigorous science. 
Other sciences have experienced similar 
growing pains. Physiology, for exam- 
ple, twa generations ago suffered from 
the same sort of exploitation. The 
effect has been to discredit unneces- 
sarily the term “psychology” and all 
its associations in the minds of some 
intelligent people who have failed to 
distinguish between what is sound 
science and what is nonsense. 

Most of the blame, probably, is to 
be placed upon the promulgators of 
the innumerable varieties of fake psy- 
chology which are being foisted today 
upon an uncritical public. “‘Psychol- 
ogy” is associated or confused with all 
sorts of notions and practices, good or 
bad, true or false—telepathy, spiritism, 
hypnotism, character-reading, dream- 
interpretation, mental tests, auto-sug- 
gestion, clairvoyance, occultism, will- 
training, mind-power, and nobody 
knows how many more. Anybody who 
claims to be a “psychologist” can be 
sure of a hearing from large sections of 
the public, and so many quacks, mer- 
cenary or merely ignorant, are exploit- 
ing the public, that reputable psychol- 
ogists feel that they must protest 
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against the abuse of the term. The . 
Psychological Corporation has an- 
nounced ! as one of its functions that 
it will help business men and others to 
learn who are really recognized, com- 
petent psychological investigators, and 
(by implication) who are not. 

Probably psychology has been dis- 
credited to some extent by the pro- 
miscuous, popular use of the term 
“psychology” in all sorts of connec- 
tions, legitimate or otherwise. Most 
people think of whatever is “psycho- 
logical” as indicating the presence of 
certain forces or causes which influence 
conduct in some invisible fashion. 
Beyond this, it is difficult to specify 
just what it does or does not express 
to those who use the term glibly but 
without knowledge. Subtle influences 
set going by insidious schemers, psy- 
cho-analytic vagaries, the profitable 
manipulations of the shrewd observer 
of human foibles—‘“ psychology” may 
mean any of these more or less dra- 
matic things. Busy little journalists 
prate volubly about the “psychology ” 
of war, of baseball, the divorce court, 
the stock market, prize fights, even of 
bobbed hair—and the public follows 
the cue. There is hardly a worse over- 
worked or misused word in the lan- 
guage and this misuse does not make 
it more popular with the critically- 
minded ‘business man. 

Part of the blame must doubtless be 
laid at the door of earnest but incom- 
petent workers with tests and other 
psychological devices. In psychology, 
as elsewhere, “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” While it Is very 
easy for one with little or no technical 
training to administer end score psy- 
chological tests of various kinds, after 
a fashion, such persons lack that 
thorough psychological training which 
is necessary to make their interpreta- 
tions sound. Extravagant claims of 

1 See page 166. Í 
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some workers with psychological de- 
vices are the occasion for much 
criticism. 

But even reputable psychologists 
cannot wholly escape blame. Opti- 
mistic writers and investigators, in the 
earlier days when they failed to realize 
the danger, have let their enthusiasm 
commit them to incautious state- 
ments. If these have not been actual 
exaggerations, they have at least been 
insufficiently guarded, thus permitting 
misinterpretations in the minds of un- 
In this way much 
that has been little more than rather 
promising hypothesis has been played 
up as achieved fact. 

In spite of all these sources of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation, 
the fact remains that much of genuine 
value has been done and that new 
fields of application are being opened 
up constantly. To give a careful 
estimate of the actual achievements of 
psychologists in business undertakings 
is the purpose of this volume. It will 
not be a spectacular story; rather a 


recital of painstaking, prosaic Inquiry, 


in which perspiration has outbulked 
inspiration. Nevertheless, such work 
has enabled psychologists to supplant 
speculation with hard facts. 


Two PSYCHOLOGICAL LANGUAGES 


Anyone who reads recent psycho- 
logical literature will find that it 
uses two rather distinct languages. 
The man who studied Noah Porter’s 
Human Intellect in college forty years 
ago is likely, if he picks up such a book 
as Watson’s Psychology from the Stand- 
point. of a Behaviorist, to find almost 
nothing familiar in it. The differences 
are not due merely to the knowledge 
added during the past forty years. 
The difference goes far deeper. The 
older psychologies spoke the language 
of “introspection.” They described in 
detail the mental \ states which one 











finds on looking into his-own i 
processes. They analyzed these p 
esses at length into their more 
more elementary components. On i 
other hand, much psychology of tod 
talks the language of “stimulus” a 
“response,” of “neural arcs” a 
“action patterns.” It has little 
nothing to say about what one sees i 
his own mind, but much to say abou] 
the sort of modifications of behavio 
one can witness in the human anima 
upon altering the environmental factors 
which stimulate him to activity. 

A good deal of breath and ink has 
been expended in controversies be- 
tween the extreme advocates of these 
two types of psychology. But after 
all, they are not wholly irreconcilable. 
A good many psychologists insist that 
both methods, the introspective and 
the objective-experimental, are valua- 
ble, and that the two methods should 
be thought of as really supplementing 
rather than contradicting each other. 
The one describes my “mind” as it 
looks from the inside—as it appears to 
me, the one who is having these 
experiences. The other describes my 
“mind” as it is manifested in outward 
behavior, or 1s conditioned by processes 
in the nervous system—as it appears 
to the outsider, who looks on but not 


‘in. The reader will find both of these 


languages spoken in different articles 
of this volume. Some talk about 
“feelings” and “desires” and “satis- 
factions”—terms which have direct 
significance to one who is having these 
kinds of experience, but which any 
outsider is forever debarred from shar- 
ing. To the external observer these are 
exhibited only as peculiar kinds of 
preferential behavior. True, he may 
translate this behavior into terms of 
his own subjective mental life if he 
chooses. But after all, to talk of any 
other person’s consciousness is inter- 
pretation, not observation. Other 







titers in the volume will be found 
ho never so much as mention a “‘con- 
cious state,” but talk altogether about 
ow individuals act under given cir- 
umstances. One need not be con- 
used by this disagreement of language. 
The difference is largely one of interest 
and emphasis. Doubtless there are 
times when each of these two methods 
of describing that peculiar succession 
of events which we call “mental” has 
its advantages. It is probably true 
that fer most practical purposes we 
are more directly concerned with 
people’s actions than with their sub- 
jective states. But probably most of 
us are sometimes interested In watch- 
ing our own minds, as well as the mani- 
festations of mind that we see in others. 


~ 


2LIED PSYCHOLOGY AND PURE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


we Business psychology, like educa- 
| cional psychology or legal psychology 
or medical psychology is, of course, a 
division of “applied psychology.” This 
is not a special kind of psychology with 
laws different from “pure psychology” 
or “theoretical psychology.” Nor, on 
the other hand, is it identical with pure 
psychology. The two are related in 
much the same way that any of the 
numerous science-technology teams are 
related, such as botany and agriculture, 
physics and mechanical engineering, 
astronomy and navigation. A science 
is an organized body of knowledge, 
facts, principles, laws. A technology is 
a more or less loosely related assort- 
ment of scientifically tested rules for 
accomplishing certain practical ends. 
So with pure psychology and applied 
psychology. As a pure science, psy- 
chology is not concerned with practical 
utility, but merely with increasing, 
verifying and organizing our knowledge 
about mental life or behavior. Psycho- 
technology, or applied psychology, is 
interested in acquiring facts and prin- 
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ciples only in so far as they can be 
turned directly to account in the solu- 
tion of practical problems, in industry, 
selling, teaching, or other fields of 
human endeavor. 

But while pure psychology and 
applied psychology differ materially in 
their aims, their methods are very 
similar, and the sort of technical train- 
ing which fits a man to be a good 
experimental research man is likely to 
stand him in stead when he turns to 
problems from practical fields. 

As in all other technologies, the 
practical problems which invite the 
psychologist’s attention are soon found 
to run out into and interweave with 
other sorts of problems—economic, ad- 
ministrative, personal, social, political, 
what not. Just as the chemical engi- 
neer has to know more than chemistry 
in order to devise methods which will 
be successful, economical and in every 
way practicable, so the psychotech- 
nologist finds that his problems lead 
him into fields far from the psychology 
of the laboratory. Indeed, no branch 
of applied psychology can be so sharply 
delimited as is a pure science, which 
elects what it will study and what it 
will ignore. As every business problem 
presents its own peculiar, mdividual 
aspects and circumstances, so business 
psychology cannot present a clean-cut 
set of rules to be followed in every case. 
The reader of this volume is likely to 
be impressed by the frequent reitera- 
tion, in effect if not in words, of the 
assertion, “There are no ready-made 
formulas for this type of problem.” 
The psychologist has to take into ac- 
count a great deal more than psy- 
chology to make his psychology of 
value. The contributions of psychology 
to business are in many ways indirect 
and are highly varied in nature. 
Nevertheless, it may not be amiss to 
mention some of the general ways in 
which a thorough training in and 
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understanding of scientific psychology 
may aid one in solving “human 
nature” problems in business. 


THe PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


In the first place, one can often 
throw a flood of light upon a business 
problem by looking at it from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint. One can contemplate 
any business’ problem from many 
different viewpoints—from a personal 
viewpoint, a dollars-and-cents view- 
point, an ethical viewpoint, a political 
viewpoint, or any other viewpoint. In 
each case he sees things about that 
problem that he did not see when he 
looked at it from some other angle, 
although we must admit that fre- 
quently we are able to look at a prob- 
lem from only one viewpoint, that 
dictated by our past training and 
present interests. In other words, we 
all have “blind spots.” But the 
psychologically trained expert, turned 
loose on a labor problem or a marketing 
problem, sees, as a result of his past 
training and present interest, certain 
things which others are not likely to 
see, and yet may be very valuable in 
finding a satisfactory solution. 

It is not easy to define what we 
mean by a “viewpoint.” It is easier to 
have one and know what it is than to 
tell how we got it or to define it. One’s 
psychological viewpoint is the product 
of all that body of psychological facts 
and principles that he has mastered 
and have so permeated all his ways of 
thinking that they constitute the 
framework into which he fits all his 
new ideas, or the colored spectacles 
through which he views new experi- 
ences. To give a complete account of 
a “psychological viewpoint” would 
involve a complete summary of the 
science of psychology. But there are 
certain outstanding characteristics 
which may be mentioned as indicative 
of its nature, 











The psychological viewpoint is sci 
tific, empirical, critical. It is not ec 
tent to evolve a beautiful theory in tì 
seclusion of the study and adopt it 
a final explanation. It insists tha 
theories must be put to practical tes 
It withholds judgment until evidenc 
is in and it accepts nothing on mere 
hearsay or tradition. 

The psychological viewpoint regards 
all human conduct as the outcome of 
perfectly definite causes. It never dis- 
misses a problem with the generaliza- 
tion, “You can never explain human 
behavior or the human mind.” True, 
the causes may be so complex or so 
obscure that we cannot get at them, 
but the psychologist is certain that 
they are there and at work, even if he 
does not have the means of unearthing 
them. He is also certain that wherever 
those precise causes operate, identical 
resulis will follow. Hence, he says, bie 
object as a psychologist is to learn A 
predict and thereby to control human 
behavior. 

The psychological viewpoint leads 
one to view behavior in terms of “‘ situa- 
tion” and “response.” The “situa- 
tion” which determines any act is two- 
fold: it involves some external stimulus 
and also a certain kind of internal 
organization of nerve tracts and cen- 
ters, the result of inheritance or of train- 
ing and experience. The “response” 
is the conduct, either action or 
thought, which follows when that 
‘particular kind of nervous system is 
played upon by that particular stim- 
ulus. These conditions, external and 
internal, are of course exceedingly 
numerous, varied and complex. There- 
fore, one of the psychologist’s tasks is 
to learn to analyze the whole situation, 
pick out the essential from the non- 
essential factors and deal with them 
one at a time. 

Just one other characteristic will be 
mentioned, The variability of -imdi- 
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viduals, when compared with one 
another as to any particular trait, and 
the usefulness of expressing those in- 
dividual differences in some sort of 
quantitative terms, is one of the 
tenets which the applied psychologist 
has had so thoroughly drilled into him 
that it determines the nature and 
direction of his thinking about human 
‘beings. He sees differences instead of 
merely likenesses between people. He 
thinks of them moreover, not merely 


s “different,” but as exhibiting more ` 


or less of whatever quality he is 
interested in observing. Hence so- 
called “individual psychology” con- 
stitutes an important part of applied 


psychology. 


APPLYING PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


There are also certain principles and 
facts, the common property of psy- 
chology, which can be utilized directly 
in the solution of business problems. 
The laws of habit formation as de- 
scribed in any textbook are directly 
applicable to many practical situa- 
tions. So also with what we know 
about the laws of effective memorizing. 
What we know about the operations 
of the eye permits us to infer quite 
directly certain conclusions about the 
most effective types of illumination. 
A score of other illustrations might be 
mentioned. 

One example of the way in which 
certain recognized psychological analy- 
ses can be applied directly to business 
is in the analysis of what is often called 
“business judgment.” Far from being 
an elusive mystery, the thought proc- 
esses by which one arrives at a con- 
clusion are comprehensible to the psy- 
chologist and he can therefore suggest 
practical devices by which one’s think- 
ing habits may be made more effective. 
Such an analysis as Dewey has made 
of reasoning in his book, How We 


Think, or as the writer has elsewhere 
presented,? reveals such factors in the 
operation, either explicit or implicit, as 
the following: 

(1) The presence of an unsolved 
problem, which stimulates thinking and 
determines its direction; 

(2) The clear definition of the prob- 
lem, by analyzing the situation into its 
significant and non-significant factors, 
under the guidance of one’s knowledge 
about the facts in the case and what 
they ordinarily signify; ` 

(3) The suggestion, via ordinary 
associative processes, of hypothetical 
solutions for this problem, their number 
and value depending, of course, on the 
background of experience and ideas 
about this kind of subject-matter; 

(4) The elaboration of these solu- 
tions into their probable consequences 
and the evaluation of each—again a 
matter of associative suggestion, plus 
the agreeable or disagreeable response 
produced by the various ideas as they 
come to mind; 

(5) The final withdrawal of attention 
from all but one solution and the 
eventuation of that in action. 

As a rule, however, that sort of 
“applied psychology” which consists 
in the direct application of comprehen- 
sive psychological principles to prac- 
tical problems is of rather limited scope. 
Most business problems are far too 
complex to be completely explained by 
reference to any one psychological 
principle, or even to several. Most 
principles are too general in their 
formulation to be very directly useful 
in solving problems, which are always 
specific. Still other psychological prin- 
ciples are found to be too limited in 
their field of possible applicability to 
be of very wide serviceability. Never- 
theless, one who has read intelligently 

2 “Business Judgment and the Business Cur- 


riculum,” Journal of Political Economy, June, 
1922. 
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` a modern textbook on psychology does 
find that it throws much light on many 
problemswhich were previously obscure: 


ADAPTING PsycHOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUE 


Undoubtedly the greatest contribu- 
tion that psychology makes to the 
solution of business problems is its 
method or technique. After futile at- 
tempts to pattern their procedure 
according to that of certain of the 
older empirical sciences, psychologists 
have at last gradually perfected meth- 
ods of experimentation and measure- 
ment suited’ to their own peculiar 
materials. In the past these methods 
have been used chiefly to establish or 
to test general theories and thus to 
enlarge the body of psychological 
knowledge. But the methods have 
proved equally fruitful in dealing with 
“human nature” materials where the 
aim is not to establish general laws but 
to meet practical difficulties. 

Psychological experimentation, of 
course, has a good deal in common 
with experimentation in other fields, 
but it has much that is peculiar to 
itself. Like every empirical science, 
psychology formulates hypotheses to 
explain facts, and then tests out those 
hypotheses by controlling all the con- 
ditions, varying one at a time, and 
carefully observing the results. If ex- 
perimentation produces results which 
are in harmony with the logical impli- 
cations of the hypothesis, it helps to 
confirm the hypothesis; and if this still 
stands after prolonged and repeated 
test, it comes to be regarded as a 
proved theory. If, on the other hand, 
the hypothesis fails in some respect, it 
has to .be modified or perhaps even 
abandoned. At any rate, an empirical 
science stands by hypotheses and 
theories only so long as they prove 
themselves the best explanations of the 
facts at hand. Similarly, the careful 


psychotechnologist submits his hypo- 
thetical solutions of concrete problems 
to prolonged and severe experimental 
tests before he is willing to announce 
the problem as solved. 

Psychological experiment makes use 
of many devices and takes many pre- 
cautions which are peculiar to psy- 
chology, or at any rate to the biological 
sciences. The elimination of many - 
sources of error (such as variations 1n | 
time of day, or in verbal instructions to ` 
the subject), the use of control groups, 
the use of large groups to insure re-. 
liability, the use of peculiar instru- 
ments of precision and the methods 
and language of exact numerical meas- 
urement suited to human materials, 
the repetition of trials under changed 
conditions—all these are characteristic 
of the work of the careful psychological 
investigator, whether he is trying to 
substantiate an intricate theory or to 
find a better method of selecting skilful 
machine operators. 

In dealing with large groups, as the 
psychologist must usually do in order 
to bring the factor of individual varia- 
bility under control, he makes use of 
another sort of instrument, statistical 
method, with its various ways of 
measuring and giving expression to 
central tendencies—averages of various 
sorts—variability and correlation. 

There ‘are, of course, many forms of 
“mass behavior” which, because they 
are so complex or so transitory, the 
psychologist cannot subject to the 
usual experimental controls. In such 
cases he can only observe carefully and 
report accurately what he sees. Often 
these phenomena, while in a loose 
sense psychological, belong rather to 
the realm of some special social science, 
such as economics, history or sociology. 
Usually the psychologist claims no 
special right to report and interpret 
these phenomena. He prefers to let 
them be treated as economic, historical 
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or sociological problems, and to con- 
fine himself, as a psychologist, to those 
problems where his special technic is 
most useful. He does, however, believe 
that the economist, historian or sociol- 
ogist who'is capable of adopting a 
psychological viewpoint and who is 
familiar with well-established psycho- 
logical knowledge, will be more com- 
petent to interpret those phenomena 
correctly than if he is ignorant of 
“ scientific psychology. 


Tur PROFESSION OF 
PsycHOTECHNOLOGIST 


We have said that psychological 
technic is of central importance, while 
direct application of psychological 
principles is secondary. This means 
that psychological work in industry, if 
it is to be of any value, must be done 
by trained psychotechnologists, and 
not by amateurs. The answers to 
psychological problems cannot be read 
out of a book. They have to be worked 
out on the ground, in terms of pre- 
vailing conditions, by professionally 
trained experts, just as the problems 
must be which call for the services of 
the physician or the engineer. 

Whether the rising profession of 
psychctechnologist will turn out to be 
more like that of the physician or of 
the engineer is a question which has 
not yet been answered. It was the 
contention of Miinsterberg, one of the 
. pioneers of industrial psychology in 
America, that the consulting psychol- 
ogist’s function is comparable to that 
of the consulting engineer, in that his 
concern is with the devising of means, 
not with the setting of ends and deter- 
mination of policies. But the materials 
and problems with which the psycho- 
logical engineer works are very different 
from those with which the civil or 
architectural engineer works. The in- 
troduction of the delicate human 
factor seems to justify him in con- 


sidering the value of the ends which he 
is set to realize, as well as in determin- 
ing the most effective means. He can- 
not be merely a psychologist; he must 
be a man as well, with a keen sense of 
ethical and social values. This condi- 
tion has come to prevail in the medical 
profession. The physician’s ethical 
code forbids him to do certain things 
which his professional skill enables him 
to do. Just what sort of ethical code 
the new profession of psychotechnol- 
ogist will develop remains to be seen. 
But it is at least conceivable that he 
may reserve the right to pass judgment 
on the social and ethical consequences 
of the policies which he is asked to help 
put into effect, and upon the ethical as 
well as the economic value of different 
sorts of psychological procedure. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE BUSINESS 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


Problems in business which lend 
themselves most directly to a psy- 
chological approach, in which definite 
results have been achieved by psy- 
chologists, are many and diverse, as 
the articles in this volume will show. 
Nevertheless, they do fall into two 
main divisions, corresponding to the 
two major types of human relationship 
which prevail in business: first, the 
employer-employe relation, and second, 
the seller-buyer relation. These two 
types of problem define two major 
sections of the volume. Another 
section is devoted to the description of 
certain administrative agencies by 
which psychological research in busi- 
ness is being carried on. While 
reference to the table of contents will 
indicate readily the relationship of 
these various special problems, they 


.will be mentioned briefly in order. 


Propiems RELATING TO LABOR 


The problems which arise from the 
employer-employe relationship are 
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sometimes classified as problems of 
selection and of maintenance. Business 
men use many different methods of 
trying to pick out the most suitable 
workers for certain positions. Some 
of these methods are fairly reliable, 
while others probably are of little 
value. Psychologists have worked 
out a fairly effective technique for 
evaluating these selection methods. 
Several of these are described in vari- 
ous articles in Section I. Following 
a critical examination of certain com- 
monly used selection methods—in- 
terviews, letters of application and the 
like—four articles deal with selective 
methods which are definitely scientific 
in character. One is on the job 
analysis for employment purposes, 
by means of which the requirements of 
the various positions are accurately 
determined. ‘Three describe the con- 
struction and use of tests—tests of 
trade proficiency, tests for industrial 
occupations and tests for office occupa- 
tions respectively. 

The many “systems” claiming to 
teach the business man infallibly to 
judge the character of employes, ap- 
plicants and others, at sight, next call 
for critical examination, while methods 
which psychologists have worked out 
for rating personal qualities are de- 
scribed in another article. 

But even when the worker’s efficiency 
has been reliably determined, em- 
ployment difficulties are not all over- 
come. The employe’s value to his 
employer, as well as his own happiness, 
are dependent upon the maintenance 
of favorable conditions, both external 
and internal. The influence of certain 
environmental conditions on output 
has been an actively worked field, 
particularly by British psychologists. 
These conditions and the methods of 
studying them are enumerated. Far 
less of real scientific merit has been 
accomplished in the way of understand- 


ing the internal conditions of efficiency 
—the attitude of mind of the worker 
and the factors affecting it. True, a 
vast amount has been written on this 
topic, much of which is pseudo-psy- 
chological—or worse—and almost all 
of which is based on opinion rather than 
upon experiment. Achievements in 
the way of actual, experimentally 
demonstrated facts about human’ 
motives are almost nil. 


in-Industry Problem” and “The Ir- 
rational Factor in Human Behavior” 
do not profess to solve, but only to 
state these problems as psychologists 
see them. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CONSUMER 


Marketing offers a field of special 
interest to the psychologist. Probably 
the earliest incursion of the psychol- 
ogist into business was Scott’s attempt 
to describe advertising in psychological 
terms. Since then several important 
books on advertising have been written 
by professional psychologists and a 
definite technique has been worked out 
in this field. 

Following an analysis of the mental 
processes of the buyer is a description 
of certain types of scientifictechnique in 
advertising. In the field of personal 
selling, psychologists have done less, 
although in every good book on the art 
of salesmanship there is a good deal of 
psychology implicit, some of which is 
made explicit in the article which 
follows. 

Section ITI closes with a statement of 
certain psychological principles in- 
volved in saving, a point which sug- 
gests to the economist a wide range 
of topics concerning the important 
sources of capital, the methods of its 
accumulation and other related eco- 
nomic problems, which, however, are 
not discussed. 


The two ar-\ 
ticles which deal with “The Motives- i 
\ 
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ÅGENCIES FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Psychological research in business 
has been and is being administered 
through a variety of agencies, public, 
quasi-public, or private, independent 
or coöperative. It is impossible, of 
course, in a volume of this size to 
describe or even to mention all of the 
agencies at work. Certain types, how- 
ever, have been selected for discussion 
in the third section of the volume. The 
work cf the psychological department 
within the individual establishment has 
not been discussed in this connection, 
because the few definite, uniformly 
true statements that can be made about 
such procedure are implied in many 
earlier articles. 

Concrete descriptions of psycho- 
logical work being done in two specific 
fields are described, by way of illustra- 
tion, in the articles dealing with the 
insurance field and the civil service. 
In this connection the rôle that psy- 
chology plays in the business training 
offered in schools of business ad- 
ministration is of interest. The sec- 
tion and volume close with a bird’s-eye 
view of the very significant work in 
industrial psychology being done in 
England, France and Germany. 


PROSPECTS FOR PSYCHOLOGY IN 
BUSINESS 


The lines along which future de- 
velopments may be expected cannot be 
predicted with accuracy. There are 
many problems of human nature for 
which no adequate methods have yet 
been worked out. In some cases this 
is because they are too complex or too 
elusive for effective control. In other 
cases, any effort atexperimental control 
would essentially alter the situation 
and invalidate the results. In some 
directions tentative suggestions have 
been made; in others, no feasible modes 


i] 


of attack have yet presented them- 
selves. Undoubtedly some of these 
will be subjected to experimental 
investigation some day. The psy- 
chology of credit and credit extension, 
the psychological factors in the business 
cycle, the relative efficacy of different 
wage-systems, the psychology of value, 
the resistances which consumers con- 
sciously or unconsciously set up 
against the seller’s attack, the psy- 
chologist’s part in preventing or set- 
tling labor disturbances—-these and 
a host of other problems sing their 
siren songs to the ambitious investiga- 
tor. Many of the problems mentioned 
were discussed in planning this volume 
but were abandoned because conclusive 
work on them is yet to be done. 

More promising is the prospect for 
more extended and more conclusive 
work in fields already broken. Those 
familiar with the literature of business 
psychology may wonder at the omis- 
sion of any reference to tests for sales- 
people, psychological studies of trade- 
marks and package labels, the psy- 
chology of vocational training, and a 
large number of other fields in which 
significant beginnings have been made 
but little conclusively completed. In- 
deed, what is omitted from this series of 
articles is hardly less interesting or 
significant than what has been included. 
Problems have presented themselves 
in vastly greater abundance than 
methods for their solution or workers 
to solve them can be made available. 
What has been done is only a begin- 
ning, for industrial psychology: is just 
finding itself. 

What is especially needed is greater 
opportunity for experimental research 
under actual business conditions, in the 
workshop, the office, the store. Only 
by making these serve as the actual 
laboratories can we be sure that our 
findings will be practically useful in the 
highest degree. It is not always easy 
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for the capable investigator to obtain 
ideal conditions for research, even on 
the most important and most practical 
problems. Business executives, being 
human, are subject to tides of enthusi- 
asm over research projects—to their 
ebb, as well as to their flow. Sound 
experimental research is not accom- 
plished in a moment or a day. It 
takes a long time, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to accumulate 
a body of clean-cut, accurate, un- 
ambiguous facts. It takes still longer 
for a revised procedure, based on those 
facts, to begin to show visible results 
in the way of greater output, larger 
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sales, increased economies, swelling 
profits. All this demands patience, 
more patience than our hurrying age, 
with its imperious demand for quick 
returns and large profits, is ordinarily 
willing to exhibit. It calls also for a 
scientific spirit on the part of business 
men, the impartial, critical, yet hopeful 
spirit which insists on proof, and yet, 


is willing to abandon cherished preju- 


dices when proof is forthcoming—the 
spirit which is willing to persevere in 
scientific inquiry even in the face of 
negative results, in the confidence that, 
since science has ‘given many good 
gifts, she has still more to bestow. 
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A Critical Examination of the Usual Employment 
Methods 


By A. T. PorrENBERGER 


WO kinds of reformers have been 
recently defined: “First, there is 
the kind who calls himself a reformer 
and wants to smash things. He is the 
sort of man who would tear up a whole 
shirt because the collar button did not 
fit the buttonhole. It would never 
occur te him to enlarge the buttonhole. 
On the other hand, we have a 
different kind of reformer who never 
calls himself one. He is singularly 
like the radical reformer. The radical 
has had no experience and does not 
‘want it. The other class of reformer 
has had plenty of experience but it does 
him no good. ‘The one wants to smash 
up the whole world in order to make a 
better one. The other holds the world 
‘as so good that it might well be let 
stand as it is.” | 
A layman looking upon the changes 
taking place in vocational -methods 
might get the impression that the par- 
ties interested in vocational work are 
analogous to the two classes of reform- 
ers above described. One class would 
seem to be promoting an entirely new 
system of methods, discarding the old 
as worthless, while the other insists on 
clinging to the old and will have noth- 
ing to do with the new. The former 
group offers quantitative methods of 
measurement and classification while 
the latter is satisfied with qualitative 
distinctions and groupings. The latter 
would consider it sufficient to know 
that a candidate for a job is diligent; 
the former would insist that diligence, 
if it‘exists at all, can be measured and 
that its amount should be expressed in 
quantitative terms. While one group 
might believe that brunettes make 
good salesmen, the other would insist 
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on getting a quantitative evaluation of 
the degree of skin pigmentation indica- 
tive of good salesmanship. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
MEASUREMENTS 


This same sort of apparent antago- 
nism between qualitative and quantita- 
tive may be noted by an observant 
layman in the case of medical diagno- 
sis. Diagnostic signs forming the pic- 
ture of a disease, such as rapid pulse, 
fever, lack of appetite, go hand in hand 
with accurate quantitative measure- 
ment of blood-pressure, blood sugar, 
corpuscle counts, ete. As knowl- 
edge increases in the field of medicine, 
the former type of diagnosis gradually 
gives way to the latter. 

Now there is no sharp distinction or 
necessary antagonism between the 
qualitative and the quantitative in 
vocational methods. Measurement is 
implied in both. In the former the 
measuring is so crude as to often pass 
unnoticed; no measuring device is ap- 
parent. But to say that an individual 
is a brunette requires that he be eval- 


‘uated on a scale of skin color however 
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crude the scale may be; to say that a 
patient has fever implies a background 
of experience of temperatures against 
which the particular case may be 
viewed and evaluated. When this 
background of experience is objectified, 
stabilized and broken up into small 
units, we have the qualitative shading 
over into the quantitative. 

From the foregoing it appears that 
the difference between the two kinds 
of reformers in vocational work is re- 
ducible to a question of the fineness or 
the accuracy of the measurement which 
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they advocate. Fine ‘measuring in- 
volves the use of fine tools and accu- 
rate technique, and it is the labor ex- 
pended by the vocational expert in the 
preparation and use of his measuring 
devices that constitutes the main 
difference in the activities of the new 
and the old school. 

Some human traits are more easily 
measured quantitatively than others. 
Sonie have fairly objective and stable 
manifestations such as the ability to do 
arithmetical computations, to write on 
the typewriter, to file cards or to turn 
out work on a lathe. They leave a 
record in the form of answers to prob- 
lems, sheets of typed material, cards 
filed in their proper places and cor- 
rectly machined work. Other traits are 
much more subjective and elusive in 
character, such as honesty, cheerful- 
ness, loyalty, etc. They exist only as 
they make an impression upon one’s 
associates; they reflect themselves most 
directly in the opinions of those with 
whom one comes in contact. Their 
objective manifestations are likely to 
be remote and intangible. 

It is the former objective sorts of 
traits that have been subjected to fine 
measurement, by means of tests, the 
popular quantitative measuring device. 
The latter type has not yet been found 
to be susceptible to the same objective 
test methods. It is just these more 
subjective sorts of traits that the tra- 
ditional employment methods have 
been used to measure. Since these 
human characteristics are of unques- 
tioned importance in vocational suc- 
cess, it is well to scrutinize carefully the 
older and more conservative methods 
of detecting their presence before dis- 
_ carding such methods as worthless. 
Perhaps with the application of the 
principles used in the development of 
tests, together with changes in the 
technique of their construction, ad- 


ministration and scoring, we may still ’ 


make them effective measures fit to 
take their place along with the more 
objective vocational tests or at least to 
render useful service until genuine 
tests are developed. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
vocational test methods is standard- 
ization: standardization of material; 
standardization of administration; and 
standardization of scoring. In con- 
trast, the outstanding characteristic of 
the traditional methods seems to be 
lack of standardization, entire depend- 


ence being placed upon the whim of the . 


user. Letters of application are dealt 
with according to the variable humor 
or notion of a single reader, interviews 
are conducted and applicants chosen or 
rejected because of personal prejudices 
of one judge, letters of recommenda- 
tion and testimonials are written in a 
perfunctory fashion and weighed as 
evidence in an equally perfunctory and 
unsystematic manner. 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT 
METHODS 


In making a critical examination of 
these and other methods of measuring 
human capacity, there is one general 
rule that it seems fairly safe to set 
down. and with which vocational indi- 
eators of all sorts should comply. 
That is, they should be measures of con- 
duct or behavior and not of some fixed 
anatomical or physical trait. Possible 
exceptions to this general rule will at 
once occur to persons familiar with the 
vocational literature. For example, 
the successful executive is said to be 
above the average of the population in 
height. This is, however, far from 
saying that height is a determining 
factor in executive success, that is, 
that tall men have more than average 
executive capacity while short men 
have less. Other physical traits, such 
as color of hair, color of eyes and tex- 
ture of the skin, although frequently 
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used as vocational signs, have never 
satisfaciorily withstood tests of their 
validity. 

Leaving out physical traits, human 
conduct offers an almost unlimited 

. source of material for vocational meas- 
urement purposes, especially when the 
term is made to include conduct crys- 
tallized in the form of work done, words 
written, features molded and shaped, 
af this be possible, through frequent 
activity and use. But a further rule 

{must be applied which limits the field 
rather narrowly, namely, that the con- 
duct or behavior must be significant. Hi, 
for example, one is seeking to measure 
aggressiveness, not all forms of be- 
havior can be taken as significant, al- 
though it may not be safe to discard 
any until each has been tried out. 
Only painstaking investigation will, I 
believe, reveal those forms of conduct 
that are indicative of any particular 
characteristic. 

Stil a third rule must be complied 
with, namely, that the measurement of 
the significant conduct must be adequate. 
If it should be found after careful ex- 
amination that ability to look one in 
the eye is an mdicator of aggressive- 
ness, it will not be sufficient to say 
that one can or cannot do this. It is 
not a characteristic that is either pres- 
ent or absent, but one that is possessed 
in varying degrees by all persons. It 
will be necessary to determine how 
long or how steadily one must be able 

-to control his gaze in order to be called 
aggressive, and to determine whether 
ability to stare another in the eye and 
aggressiveness are so positively corre- 
lated that the more one has of the one 
trait the more he must have of the 
other and vice versa. In other words, 
it is likely to be not a question of 
“ves” or “no” but of “how much” 
or “how many.” - 

With these facts in mind let us make 
a survey of some of the customary em- 


ployment methods, beginning with a 
very simple case. 

First Impressions of Applicants.— 
Many employers of men boast of their 
ability to judge correctly the fitness of 


' an applicant for a job upon the first 


impression which he makes, the way 
he walks into the room, introduces him- 
self, shakes hands, sits down, the man- 
ner in which he carries on a conversa- 
tion, meets a rebuff or the like. If we 
exclude all estimates based upon phys- 
ical characteristics, we are dealing 
here, certamly, with forms of conduct, 
and a quick survey or estimate of this 
conduct is possible. Is the conduct 
thus observed significant? This is a 
question which cannot be answered un- 
less we know for what it is to be an 
indicator.. If the applicant wishes to 
be a salesman, a social secretary or oc- 
cupy a similar job where brief and fre- 
quent human contacts are necessary, 
the character of the first impression 
which he makes may be very signifi- 
cant. It may well be that in certain 
types of selling the first impression 
which the individual makes has much 
to do with his success. Here, then, we 
are simply measuring a sample of the 
kind of reactions which the individual 
is being employed to make. To the 
extent that it is an adequate repre- 
sentation of his future work, it is sig- 
nificant. If, on the other hand, the 
applicant is being considered for a po- 
sition as accountant, clerk, office man- 
ager, or skilled workman of some sort, 
the case is not so clear. We are in such 
cases no longer dealing with samples 
of the occupation, but with symp- 
toms, more or less remote. First im- 
pressions cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered significant until proven so, and 
they are almost certain to be found of 
no value whatever. 

Coming to the application of our 
third rule, we may inquire whether 
the measurement of the conduct in 
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these first impressions is adequate. 


Does the employer or employment ` 


manager properly gauge the impression 
that the applicant will make upon his 
customers? He is very likely not to. 
The unchecked reaction of any one 
human being in a case like this is likely 
to be subject to a great variety’ of 
prejudices. Dislike of red hair, a long 
nose, a preference for blondes, for tall 
persons, for snub noses and other non- 
significant traits may have a subtle in- 
fluence on the judgment. As it is not 
likely that all persons will be subject 
to the same idiosyncrasies, the reac- 
tions of more than one person (the 
more the better) would seem to give a 
more reliable measure of fitness. 
Since the efficiency of the applicant 
will depend upon the impression that 
he makes upon his customers, the 
nearer the judges resemble these cus- 
tomers in number and nature, the more 
adequate will the consensus of their 
opinions be as a measure of the appli- 
cant’s fitness. That employment 
manager is, doubtless, extremely rare 
whose reactions to a salesman appli- 
cant will be representative of those to 
whom the individual is to sell. 

A further question now arises as to 
the terms in which the various judges 
shall record their impressions so that 
a consensus of opinion may be obtained 


regarding any one applicant, and in’ 


order that any one judge shall be able 
to record his impressions of several ap- 
plicants so that the best may be cho- 
sen. When more than one applicant 
_ is to be considered and only one chosen 
by the first impression method, it is 
not sufficient to record “good” or “not 
good” concerning each. Some finer 
measure must be employed in order 
that distinctions may be drawn among 
the applicants. Some kind of marking 
system must be employed, some kind 
of scale, which shall be equivalent for 
the different judges and on the basis 
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of which each applicant may be eval- 
uated. The development of some prin- 
ciple upon which measuring scales for 


such purposes may be constructed! is a 


task which is taxing the ingenuity of 
specialists in the field of vocational 


‘psychology. 


Finally, it may be necessary to 
specify certain qualities that the judges 
are to look for especially so that over- 
emphasis may not be placed on any 
one trait such as neatness of dress, 


carriage, manner of speech, etc., and ', 


so that equally important traits may 


not be entirely excluded from consid-. 


eration. 

The application of our three rules 
to Judgments from first impression 
shows, therefore, that such judgments 
are effective only im the few instances, 
if any, where first impressions are vital 
factors in success, and only here when 
first impressions bulk so large as to 
constitute a significant sample of the 
whole job, and when these impressions 
are registered upon adequate represent- 
atives of the applicant’s future audi- 
ence, and recorded in such terms as to 


make discrimination among applicants 


possible, and when weight is given to 
the various qualities judged according 
to their importance. 

First Impressions from Photographs. 
—When the first impressions gained 
from actual contact with the individual 
are replaced by impressions gained 
from a photograph, the effectiveness of 
such judgments becomes still more 
questionable. The real conduct indi- 
cators are almost or entirely ‘missing 
and physical traits take their place. 
Where personal appearance is an im- 
portant factor in success, it may be 
determinéd in a way from a photo- 
graph. But even such a trait as neat- 
ness can be judged from a photograph 
only with a considerable error. Some 


íi See article entitled “ Methods of Rating 
Human Qualities.” -—EDITORS. , 
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studies of photographs have shown a 
positive relationship between intelli- 
gence as judged thereby and as meas- 
ured by a standard intelligence test. 
Studies of my own of groups closely 
resem3ling, in range of intelligence, 
‘those who would be applicants for any 
| one position lead me to believe that the 
‘ photograph is a very precarious indi- 
' cator of intelligence. Negative corre- 
lations were much more common than 
positive, and the consensus of opinion 
of larger and larger groups of judges 
only served to increase the negative 
character of the correlation. Exam- 
ination of the records clearly showed 
that zood personal appearance was 
consistently mistaken for intelligence. 
This, no doubt, represents a very com- 
mon error in human judgment, namely, 
to associate desirable traits with good 
‘persoral appearance. 

In another study the intelligence of 
a group of twenty-five persons was es- 
timated from their photographs by ten 
judges, and these judgments were com- 
pared with those made of the same 
twenty-five persons by their acquaint- 
ances. The relationship of the esti- 
mates by the different judges of the 
photographs with the consensus of 
opinion of acquaintances varied for in- 
telligence all the way from —.27 to 
+-.51 (When -+1.00 means perfect 
agreement, 0 means only a chance rela- 
tionship, and —1.00 means a perfect 
negative relationship). The same 
comparisons for neatness gave a range 
from —.09 to -+-.41 and for sociability 
from 0 to +.55. The median of the 
judgments for intelligence was +-.19, 
for neatness +-.11, and for sociability 
+.18. If, on the other hand, the pho- 
tographs are judged by fifty persons 
and their judgments are all combined, 
the coefficients of correlation with con- 
sensus of opinion of acquaintances are: 
for intelligence +.51, for neatness 
-+-.05, and for sociability +.29. Hence, 
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even where a large number of judges 
is employed to eliminate individual 
prejudice there is a great discrepancy 
between judgments made directly from 
personal contact and judgments made 
from photographs. 

The Intermiew.—Very closely related ~ 
in general character to this method of 
first impression is the interview. It 
may be merely a means of getting an 
impression. The questions may be 
asked for no other purpose than to 
afford good opportunity for observing 
the reactions of the applicant. When 
the interview is of this nature, the same 
conditions apply as those described 


above. But very often the interview 


is intended to do more than this. It is 
so conducted as to elicit. information 
concerning the individual’s past, his in- 
terests, desires and capacities which are 
thought to have a bearing upon his fu- 
ture success. When of*this type the 
interview must comply with the same 
rules laid down for first impressions. 
It should, first of all, deal with conduct 
and records of conduct. Whether the ° 
conduct thus investigated is significant 
for the purpose is a question which must 
be determined specifically for eaeh occu- 
pation. For in this case we are no longer 
dealing directly with an actual sample 
of the kind of performance an indi- 
vidual is to engage in, that is, making 
a favorable impression, but we are 
dealing with symptoms more or less re- 
mote of capacity to do certain kinds of 
work. One cannot safely prophesy, 
without a checking up, whether, in 
salesmanship for example, certain in- 
formation about a candidate’s past will 
have any bearing upon his future suc- 
cess, or still less, what is the relative 
importance of the various items of in- 
formation thus obtained. 

In spite of the importance of the 
whole question, the value of such symp- 
toms has rarely been adequately inves- 
tigated. One study has been reported 


we 
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in which the relationship was deter- 
mined between success as an insurance 
salesman in terms of earnings and cer- 
tain information of a biographical 
character such as is usually obtained 
from an interview. Such matters as 
“Good health,” “Time spent in the 
work,” “Amount of schooling,” “ Mar- 
ital status,” and “Motive for taking 
up insurance selling,” seem to have no 
bearing on success; while “Having 
children,” “Starting work on commis- 
sion,” “Having outside recreations,” 
etc., seem to bear a positive relation to 
success. Now such facts as these 
could scarcely be discovered except 
by careful analysis of interview data 
checked against the objective facts of 
salaries earned. This study represents 
a form of job analysis which suggests 
what might be done and is being done 
in connection with many types of 
occupation. 

Even after forms of significant con- 
duct are discovered, they must form 
the basis of carefully prepared ques- 
tions whose answers should be capable 
of simple and easy record in their en- 
tirety and be free from the factor of 
estimation and personal bias of the in- 
terviewer. These answers may then 
be adequately dealt with and objec- 
tively measured so as to get from them 
their maximum significance, instead of 
being passed on at the moment with 
nothing but the opinion of the inter- 
viewer as the result of the interview. 

Furthermore, it is scarcely likely” 
that all items of conduct found to be 
significant are equally significant. 
Perhaps “Having some outside recrea- 
tion’? may be only one-fourth as in- 
dicative of insurance selling ability as 
“Having children,” or perhaps their 
relative importance may be reversed. 
That is to say, the various items of in- 
formation must be given weights in ac- 
cordance with their importance as 
symptoms of success. The following 


are a few relative weights attached to’ 


qualities as symptoms of success which 
were worked out in one practical busi- 
ness organization: Age (within a given 
range), 3 points; Marital status, 1 


point; Schooling (specified number of, 


years), 1 point; Previous occupation 


(within a certain group), 1 point; ' 
Length of time with last employer, ' 


1 point. These are matters which can 
be determined by one skilled in current 
statistical procedure and may put value 
into interview data which are worthless 
when not thus handled. 

That interviews which do not com- 
ply with such rules as have been de- 
scribed are failures in a large propor- 
tion of the cases is suggested by the 
few experimental tests which have been 
made of them. Where equally quali- 
fied employment managers are allowed 
to use their interview methods on the 
same group of candidates, the discrep- 
ancies are surprisingly great. It is not 
uncommon for the same applicant to be 
reported by one interviewer as the best 
of a group of fifty and by another as the 
poorest in the same group. More fre- 
quently still, there is no agreement as 
to whether a given applicant shall be 
placed in the poorer or better half of 
the group. In actual practice such 
errors are not discovered directly and 
immediately on account of the lack of 
any adequate check upon selections. 
Not only is there no means of discover- 
ing the good candidates who failed to 
be employed but there is no tendency 
to attribute rapid turnover to the se- 
lection of the wrong individuals. 

Letters of Application —The letter of 
application may be looked upon as a 
means of submitting a conduct record 
at long range. Sometimes it serves as 
a substitute for the personal interview 
and sometimes as a preliminary for 
classifying applicants into “possible” 
and “impossible.” In either case to 
be entirely effective it must comply 
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with the three rules laid down in the 
beginning of this paper. In ordinary 
practice one who is writing a letter of 
application is left entirely free to choose 
the general character and the contents 
of the letter, and upon the basis of it a 


general opinion of his fitness is obtained. . 


Or, he may be asked to answer specific 


questions as to his past experience, 


marital status, age, interests, etc. If 
the application is of the former type, 
all that has been said in our discussion 
of first impressions willapply. Certain 
additional difficulties must also be taken 
into account. First, there is the ques- 
tion of the veracity of the applicant. It 
is not uncommon for applicants to have 
some one else prepare their letters and 
to deliberately falsify their contents. 
This matter cannot well be checked 
without considerable difficulty. Then 
too, there is the question of the ability 
of the applicant rightly to judge him- 
self in regard to the matters upon 
which he reports. The following quo- 
tation sums up very well the facts in 
this regard: “The individual judges 
himself less accurately than others 
judge him, and on the whole self-esti- 
mates have only chance accuracy. The 
individual’s judgment is moreover a 
biased one. He tends to overestimate 
or to underestimate himself according 
to the presumed desirableness or unde- 
sirableness of the trait. But those in- 
dividuals who actually possess a given 
desirable trait in high degree are more 
accurate in their self-estimates for that 
trait than are those who possess the 
trait m lower degree.”? These state- 
ments refer to the judgment of personal 
character traits and not to such objec- 
tive facts as age, previous experience, ete. 

When the letter of application is of 
the latter type, that is, bears informa- 
tion to be evaluated rather than offer- 
ing merely a basis for gaining a general 

2 Hollingworth, H. L., - Judging 
Character, p. 58. 


Human 


impression, it must be dealt with just 
as the interview data are dealt with. 
That is, the significant facts must be 
gleaned from the non-significant and 
these must be weighted according to 
their relative importance as symptoms 
of success. Furthermore, personal bias 
of the judge must be eliminated by 
having more than one person give his 
reaction to the letters. When these 
conditions are complied with, there is 
no doubt that the letter of application 
may be of service. In an experiment 
of my own where twelve competent 
judges evaluated each of twenty-five 
letters of application for a given job, 
and the consensus of opinion was cal- 
culated for all the judges, this consen- 
sus of opinion correlated with the 
actual capacity of the twenty-five peo- 
ple as estimated by those who knew 
them in their work, to the extent of 
-+.50. In this study the honesty of 
the applicants was guaranteed. Each 
one was left free to choose the contents 
of his letter. Personal bias of the in- 
dividual judges was eliminated by a 
consensus of opinion of twelve judges. 
When due weight is given to the safe- 
guards mentioned and when the limi- 
tations of a letter of application are 
recognized there is no reason why it 
should not be a useful tool in vocational 
selection. 

Letters of Recommendation.—In the 
case of letters of recommendation and 
testimonials a third party is introduced 
into the situation, which constitutes a 
new source of error and one that is 
difficult to control. Assuming for the 
moment, that no new error is introduced 
by way of the writer of the testimonial, 
then exactly the same conditions apply 
as in the cases previously discussed. 
Significant conduct properly measured 
so as to eliminate personal prejudices 
and weighted according to its impor- 
tance provide useful material for voca- 
tional selection. 
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The writer of testimonials and 
letters of recommendation is likely to 
view his task rather lightly and for 
mere accommodation will often exceed 
his knowledge or falsify it, in writing 
about a friend or associate. There is 
no way of checking against errors of this 
character except to know the character 
of the writer and to demand testimonials 
from a number of persons. In the great 
bulk of cases this is not possible. 

Even where actual dishonesty or 
carelessness is not present the fallibility 
of human judgment will play a part. 
Testimonials most often deal with the 
personal traits of an individual and it 
is in just such cases that the error of 
judgment is greatest, even among 
acquaintances. Experimental studies 
have demonstrated that the more a 
trait manifests itself m some objective 
fashion, the more accurately it can be 
judged. Such traits as efficiency, orig- 
inality, perseverance and quickness are 
most accurately judged, while judg- 
ments of such traits as courage, integ- 
rity, codperativeness, cheerfulness and 
kindliness are liable to a large error. 
The latter in contrast to the former 
are primarily reactions toward other 
individuals so that their display de- 
pends not solely upon the one person 
but also upon his acquaintances who 
vary in the degree to which they elicit 
these reactions. Here, as in the other 
cases cited, the only safeguard against 
such personal bias is to combine the 
opinions of a number of acquaintances, 
so that chance errors may be cancelled. 
Experimental tests have shown that 
where the letters are honestly written, 
judged by a number of competent 
judges, and where previous experience 
of a candidate is of great significance, 
the correlation of estimates based on 
testimonials may run as high as + .60. 

The methods described in this paper, 
when the conditions here laid down are 
complied with, are measures of con- 


duct. They are in reality vocational 
tests which will measure personal 
traits that cannot at present be 
gauged by the more customary tests. 
But they are no longer the tools of the 
conservative vocational expert; they 
carry the ear marks of the radical 
reformer, namely, measurement and 
standardization. Their sphere at best 
is limited. To comply with the rules 
prescribed involves a difficult and 
laborious process. The information 
obtained must be genuine, must be 
tested for its significance and weighted 
according to the degree of its signifi- 
cance; methods of recording and scor- 
ing the information must be standard- 
ized; personal bias inherent in human 
judgment must be eliminated by 
employing numbers of judges. To do 
these things properly none of the 
elaborate statistical machinery devised. 
for the construction of mental tests can 
be spared. 

These methods offer no short cut 
to vocational selection. Within their 
legitimate sphere of service they are 
worth the labor their proper use 
would involve. When vocational tests 
of the more conventional sort can 
perform the same functions more 
simply and easily, the more primitive 
methods should be laid aside in the 
interest of progress. Until then they 
should not be lightly thrown away. 
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Job Analysis for Employment Purposes 


By FRANKLYN MEINE 


HAT is the nature of job analy- 

sis work? How does psycholog- 
ical training aid in making a job anal- 
ysis? These two questions are the task 
of the present paper. 

At the outset we mark off our field 
for discussion by pointing out that there 
are diferent kinds of job analysis and 
that this paper discusses only one kind 
of job analysis: job analysis for em- 
ployment purposes. 

Whether a job analysis is of one kind 
or another depends upon the primary 
purpose for which that analysis is made. 
Purpose is all-important because it 
determines the kind of information 
sought and the kind of technique or 
method used to get that information. 
For one purpose one method of job 
analysis is used and one kind of infor- 
mation is selected, for a different pur- 
pose still another technique and another 
group of facts; and the two methods of 
analysis and the two groups of data 
are so different as to constitute differ- 
ent subjects for discussion. Yet there 
is considerable confusion of these differ- 
ent kinds of job analyses both in the 
thinking and practice of psychologists 
and employment executives. This 
confusion leads to so fundamental a 
misunderstanding of the analysis of 
jobs for employment purposes that it 
is necessary to consider first what the 
different kinds of job analyses are and 
how they are related. 


Kinps or JOB ANALYSES 


We may say that there are four 
main kinds of job analyses, depending 
upon the purpose or purposes for which 
the analysis is made: 
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I. Job analysis for the purpose of 
improving working methods and 
processes 

Job analysis for the purpose of 

protecting the health and safety of 

the worker 

Job analysis for the purpose of 

training employes 

Job analysis for the purposes of 

employment, including in the 

meaning of this term: 

(1) Selecting and placing new 
employes, transferring and 
promoting old employes; and 

(2) Establishing “fair” wages 
schedule for numbers of em- 
ployes in different occupa- 
tions. 


The last kind of job analysis (IV) is 
the kind with which this paper has to. 
do. But before proceeding to the de- 
tails of this discussion it is necessary 
first to say something about these other 
kinds of analyses and purposes, as well 
as the way in which they are grouped. 

To some extent this grouping of 
purposes and classification of kinds of 
analyses is arbitrary for the convenience 
of our present discussion; yet, writers 
on the subject and workers in the field 
have in the main adhered to it and have 
found it helpful in practice. Each of 
these main groups of purposes can be 
broken up into several sub-purposes 
and these enumerated in a long list; 
but the significant thing is that as 
within the group there is no essential 
difference as to the method of analysis 
used. As between groups there is an 
essential difference in the kind of infor- 
mation sought and the method of 
analysis used. This significant differ- 


If. 


NI. 
IV. 
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ence is the basis for this classification 
of purposes. 

A person making a job analysis does 
not ordinarily attempt to make it 
satisfy all purposes. For one individual 
to do so would require considerable 
time and variety of training. In 
practice what usually happens is that 
the job analyst makes his analysis with 
his primary purpose in mind. ‘This 
does not preclude him from making 
useful observations and helpful sug- 
gestions to other analysts in the organ- 
ization who are interested primarily in 
other aspects of the job. 

The time and motion study man is 
primarily interested in analyzing jobs 
for the purpose of improving working 
methods and processes. This kind of 
analysis has been thoroughly described 
in the well-known books of Gilbreth, 
Merrick and Lichtner.! For this pur- 
pose, the question to be answered by 
the analysis is, what is the most efficient 
way of doing this particular job? The 
answer involves in part a statement in 
quantitative terms of standard per- 
formance for that job. A performance 
standard states how much work in a 
particular job the employe is expected 
to do and the way in which to do it. 

The analysis of jobs for employment 
purposes does not involve either neces- 
sarily or essentially the establishment 
of performance standards. The em- 
ployment analyst seeks to establish 
quite a different kind of standard—a 
standard of requirements. The re- 
quirements standard states how much 
certain qualities are desired (or defects 
permissible) to do the work. This 
statement of requirements is a part of 
the employment analyst’s description 
which may, in addition, make use of 
the information furnished by the per- 
formance standard. 

The medical and safety departments 


1“Motion Study,” “Time Studies,” and 
“Time Study and Job Analysis,” respectively. 


make their analyses primarily to deter- 
mine the safest and healthiest working 
conditions for any given job. The 
information obtained from this analysis 
is frequently significant for other 
analysts, both for the time study man 
and the employment analyst.2 A per- 
formance standard usually assumes a 
certain set of health and safety con- 
ditions, and the more accurately the 
physical requirements for the job are 
ascertained, the more accurate will be 
the employment analysis. The same 
information is useful in more ways 
than one. 

Analyzing jobs for training purposes 
raises the question, what is the most 
effective way of organizing this job 
content for training an employe in this 
job? The analyst here usually looks 
to rearranging the job content in order 
to teach it to the beginner, presenting 
at first the less difficult and proceeding 
to the more difficult parts of the job. 
Frequently the analysis and the stand- 
ard of performance established by the 
time study suffices for training purposes 
and the instruction cards, with perhaps 
some rearrangement of their content, 
may serve as satisfactory bases for 
training. Certainly it would seem 
prerequisite to most effective training 
to have determined first the most 
efficient way of doing the job. The 
training information in turn contrib- 
utes to the employment analysis by 
stating specifically the length of time 
required to train to certain degrees of 
proficiency and by indicating more 
accurately the types and shop sources 
of employes desired for training. This 
type of analysis and the technique 
which it involves is well exemplified in 


2 The expression “employment analyst” is 
used to indicate the person who analyzes the job 
for employment purposes. As a matter of busi- 
hess organization, the employment analyst, in 
this sense, may be under the administrative 
direction of any department or officer. 
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the writings of C. R. Allen è and A. W. 
Kornhauser. 


JOB ANALYSIS FoR EMPLOYMENT 
PURPOSES 


The fourth kind of job analysis deals 
with employment problems, as has 
already been indicated. The purpose 
or purposes for which this kind of 
analysis is conducted may be put in the 
form of questions: (la) What is the 
nature of this job? What is the proc- 
ess? What are the operations? What 
does the machine do? What does the 
employe do? (1b) What qualifications 
are desired. in the worker to do the 
work satisfactorily? How much of 
these qualities are necessary? What 


is the relative “value” of worth of this’ 


- job (from the point of view of wages) 
as compared with other jobs? What 
grade of job is it? 

Clearly these kinds of job analyses 
are not mutually exclusive, but overlap 
since they deal with the same thing— 
the same job. The various analyses 
are simply different aspects of the same 
job—different kinds of information 
organized for different purposes. In 
business practice the staff employed 
to study jobs is variously organized: 
usually the different analyses are 
made by individuals representing differ- 
ent departments (Methods, Safety and 
Medical, Training, Employment, say) 
but sometimes the complete analysis 
is made by a central research depart- 
ment. 

The important thing to emphasize 
here, to use the example of the employ- 
ment analyst, is that he makes his 
analysis primarily for employment 
purposes. His analysis may or may 
not presuppose the existence of pre- 
viously established scientifically deter- 


3 “The Instructor, the Man and the Job,” 
Lippincott, 1919. 
` 4 SA Plan of Apprentice Training,” 
of Personnel Research, September, 1922. 


Journal 


mined performance standards, or 
standard instruction cards. He de- 
scribes the job as he finds tt. He de- 
scribes it, and selects such information 
available about the job as is pertinent 
to his purpose. In so far as he re- 
constructs the job (making another 
job out of it), he is serving another 
purpose—determining the most effi- 
cient way of doing the job. In many 
cases it may be wholly desirable, 
indeed praiseworthy, that he recon- 
struct the job, but then it should be 
recognized that he is using more than 
one kind of job analysis. Then there’ 
is another goal, another purpose, an- 
other technique. These things, the 
changed methods of doing the job, are 
by-products of the main course of the 
employment study, inescapable it 
seems in practice and desirable; but 
they are by-products and as such 
should not be used exclusively to 
evaluate the desirability or usefulness 
of the employment analysis. 


JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


The analysis of the job when made 
for employment purposes leads to the 
job specification.’ The job analysis is 
essentially the “log” of the analyst’s 
observations and collected information, 
——detailed, cumbersome, awkward. 
To make this information more usable, 
more readily accessible, it is reorganized 
and the essential data needed in the 
employment department are recast in 
the form of the job specification. Job 
analysis is the study and description 
of the job, its conditions and require- 
ments; the job specification is the re- 
organization of the information ob- 
tained through job analysis. 

The practice of one company lends 
concreteness to this distinction. On 
one side of an eight- by eleven-inch 
sheet it gives the analysis of the job as 


5 Meine, F. “Job Specifications,’ Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 45. 
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Fra. 1 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
1 GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT NO. SEC. JOB NAME 
NUMBER EMPLOYED————-GRADE A B C SYMBOL——_—___—- 
JOB DESCRIPTION 
OMALE anene SCHOOLING o6 O02 OBLUEPRINTS 
2 MINIMUM OFEMALE OWRITE ons Of  OSKETCHES 
QUALIFICATIONS 
PHYSICAL——————-_____— 
TRADE EXPERIENCE————____—___-_ ADVANTAGEOUS 
3 NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 
(PERMANENT OFLOOR OSTANDING (HEAVY (OVARIETY 
CITEMPORARY OBENCH OSITTING OMEDIUM OREPETITIVE 
(OVERTIME OMACHINE OSTOOPING OLIGHT AUTOMATIC 
QUICK OCOARSE OCLEAN COHOT ODUST 
CSLOW OFINE ODIRTY OMOIST OFUMES 
(DANGEROUS OEXACTING OGREASY | QWET DACIDS 
MACHINES 





PERSONAL TOOLS REQUIRED 





TIME REQUIRED TO TRAIN a TOTALLY INEXPERIENCED MAN, PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY CAPABLE, TO 
DO THIS WORK WITHOUT SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTOR eee ee 





4 DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS DUTIES QUALIFICATIONS 
WHAT ARE THE OPERATIONS ON THIS JOB? WHAT ELSE WHAT QUALIFICATIONS SHOULD HE HAVE IN ORDER TO 
DOES HE DO DO IT? CONSIDER KNOWLEDGE, PHYSICAL QUALIFICA- 


TIONS AB EYESIGHT, HANDS, STRENGTH AND OTHER QUAL- 
IFICATIONS AS NEATNESS, PATIENCE, ETC, 





OD. W. OTASK ann BONU 
OP: W. BASE anD PIECE STARTING NEXT 
5 RATES WAGE———---------__ ADVANCE 
RANGE HOW SOON 
MAXIMUM—————- ÖN P. W.——-——- PUT ON P. W. 
HOW 
6 PROMOTION to————_—_————— 800N——— FROM. 


7 RELATED JOBS WHAT OTHER JOBS IN THE PLANT USE TO ADVANTAGE EXPERIENCE GAINED IN THIS JOB? 


8 EXITS WHAT IB THE MOST COMMON REASON WHY WORKERS LEAVE THIS JOBÎ. 


9 REMARKS 





DEPT. HEAD FOREMAN EMP, DEPT. DATE 


NOTE: IF YOU THINK AGE, HEIGHT, WEIGHT, NATIONALITY OR ANY OTHER QUALIFICATION, IS ESSENTIAL IN SELECTING 
A WORKER FOR THIS JOB, INDICATE THAT FACT UNDER REMARKS. 
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the analyst studied it; on the reverse 
side the job specifications—the essen- 
tial information needed for “hiring” 
reorganized and restated most conven- 
iently for the employment department. 
The more usual practice, however, 
has been to use the job specification 
outline as a basis for making the 
analysis. This dual use of the job 
specification form has led frequently 
to the confusion of the job analysis 
with the job specification. 

The job specification form on p. 25 
shows the kind of information ordi- 
narily included in the job specifica- 
tion. 


~ 


PROCEDURE IN JOB ANALYSIS 


What is the procedure for making 


an analysis which leads to job specifica- 
tions? How do we go about making 
such an analysis? Many instructions 
have been given on how to analyze jobs, 
but some of the best of these suggestions 
have been outlined in a report of the 
Committee on Descriptions of Oc- 
cupations® of the Industrial Relations 
Association (1920). 

The following suggestions are aimed 
to help the analyst in his work: 


1. Where to begin. Begin with one 
department in your factory which is best 
known to you and where you are sure of the 
coöperation of the department head, fore- 
men and other employes you may wish to 
consult. 

2. Codperation. Get together with the 
foremen and sell them the idea of the job 
specification. Point out the value to them 
(a) in having the employment department 
secure full knowledge of the requirements 


of every job in their department; (b) in. 


furnishing data upon which to base fair 
wage scales which pay like amounts for jobs 
making similar demands. 


6 Multigraphed by the Chicago Council of the 
I. R. A. A. Report prepared by Messrs. F. 
Meine, R. W. Staud and W. D. Stearns, for the 
committee. 


3. Preliminary classification. Group 
roughly and classify all jobs in the depart- 
ment, 

(a) List all jobs for which somebody is 
usually hired. 

(b) Decide upon a distinct name for 
each job. Adopt, whenever clear, names 
commonly used. 

(c) Group together jobs identical or 
very similar, especially those performed 
by the same type of employe, or those 
performed by the same employe on a job 
consisting of several smaller jobs of 
similar nature. 

(d) Group together jobs of the same 
general occupational nature, as as- 
sembling jobs, machine operating jobs, 
maintenance jobs, ete., keeping each job 
distinct. This will facilitate analysis as 
certain factors will affect all jobs of the 
same general type. 

When it is the intention to use the class- 
ification of jobs as a basis for fair wage 
schedules, further classification is usually 
necessary. This may be done either before 
the detailed analysis or after it, depending 
upon the type of industry and the knowl- 
edge already available about the jobs. If 
done before, it is really a sort of preliminary 


- job analysis for the purpose of classification 


(i.e., grading); if done afterward, it may be 
accomplished by sorting the job specifica- 
tions into groups according to the classifica- 
tions (grades) decided upon. Before the 
detailed analysis is made it may be advis- 
able to formulate the general scheme of 
classification to insure getting all the neces- 
sary information. 

4. Outline main points. Draw up a 
definite outline or a standard set of points 
to cover all jobs (as suggested by the form 
in Fig. 1) 

5. Sources of information. Observation. 
Study the job to be written up. Notice 
what is done and how it is done, the 
type of employe doing the job, working 
conditions, and any other factors im 
the outline. Write up all you know about 
the job or have learned from your own 
observation. 

6. Foremen and workers. Get your fore- 
man to give you as complete a statement as 
possible on all the points to be covered. 
Be sure to evaluate his statements and 
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discriminate between facts and opinion. 
Talk with assistant foremen and, if time 
permits, talk with a few of the workers 
about the job. Whenever possible have 
some of the workers analyze their own jobs 
and make specifications for them. 

7. Staff specialists. Consult the vari- 
ous specialists in the plant so as to get 
the requirements of the job from their 
particular angle and viewpoint. Consult 
the mechanical department on questions of 
. equipment; the rate-setting or methods 
| department for the detailed processes and 
operations involved, for motions and 
fatigue, and for standard practices es- 
tablished; the safety man as to hazards of 
the job; the medical department as to 
health and physical requirements. 

8. Compare results. Study over these 
analyses made by foremen and compare 
them with your own estimate of the job and 
its requirements. Check at all times by 
observation of actual conditions. 

9. Job specification. Then draw up a 
job specification which states the facts 
clearly and completely. 

10. Submit the tentative job specifica- 
tion to the foreman for criticism and sug- 
gestions, and make any revisions necessary. 
When finally agreed upon by the foreman 
and employment department submit to the 
head oi the department or division for final 
approval. 


These “instructions” are intended to 
serve merely as a guide to the essential 
steps in the job analysis procedure. 
The technique for making this kind of 
job analysis is not finally fixed: it seeks 
sources of better methods and more 
refined technique as these instruments 
become available, and seeks to use 
these better practises when such re- 
finements are profitable. One such 
source of ald to the job analyst in 
bettering his procedure is psychology 
with its point of view, methods and 
technique for dealing with concrete 
human problems, especially with such 
problems as arise in connection with 
the determination of human require- 
ments for particular kinds of work. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR JOB 
ANALYSIS Work 


We come now to the second question, 
How does psychological training aid in 
making a job analysis? 

A helpful way to find out what kind 
of aid and how much aid psychological 
training can render the job analyst, 
is toanalyze the results of the job analy- 
sis work which various trained psy- 
chologists have already contributed. 
If we look critically over the field, we 
find certain very definite influences of 
psychological training: points of view, 
emphasis and methods which are 
“different,” and significantly so for the 
kind of job analysis we have been dis- 
cussing. The job analyst, whether 
novice or expert, will do well to take 
stock of the various ways in which psy- 
chology may possibly help him. 


How Psyrcrotocy HELPS 


First, is the matter of emphasis. 
Psychological training as applied to 
job analysis has placed increased em- 
phasis upon those characteristics of the 
job which are especially significant in 
handling men. ‘The emphasis is that a 
simple description of what the employe 
does, a mere mechanical copy of the job ` 
as it is, is inadequate, and that the 
important things about the job are its 
conditions, its complexities and its 
peculiarly human circumstances and 
requirements. Specifically, mental 


and physical effort, the disagreeable 


aspects, the peculiar skill requirements, 
the automaticity of the work, the oppor- 
tunity for better pay or a better job— 
these are examples of the psychologi- 
cally emphasized job factors. 

The writer has felt in his job analysis 
experience that psychological training 
aided him most in the emphasis, point 
of view or “slant” which it gave him 
in digging out those job factors which 
make for imperfect adaptation of the 
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worker in his work and which conse- 
quently aroused undesired reactions— 
the sub-surface trouble-breeding job 
elements which tend otherwise to be 
glossed over as unimportant. 

Second, detailed analysis. Psycho- 
logically trained analysts have insisted 
upon more complete and thorough- 
going analysis—with “microscopic 
minuteness,” to borrow the expression 
from a recent article.’ Characteristics 
of the job have been separated from the 
characteristics of the man for the job. 
“Just what does he do?” Just what 
the worker does is more sharply differ- 
entiated from what the machine does. 
Relation to other jobs in the business, 
promotion plans, provisions for wage 
increases—these are all items added 
largely through the psychologists’ 
insistence upon more detailed analy- 
sis. 

Third, specific and concrete descrip- 
tion. The necessity for stating job 
conditions and requirements in as 
specific and concrete terms as possible 
has been vigorously urged from the 
psychological point of view. Some 
types of job specifications which give 
space to recording the presence or 
absence of such qualities as neatness, 
accuracy, patience, etc., have been 
strenuously objected to. 


There are several serious objections to 
this kind of job analysis. To begin with, 
it is net job analysis at all, but a kind of 
thinly dissemmated character analysis. 
Anybody can make a tour of mspection, 
gather a superficial knowledge of a number 
of jobs, and then describe them in such 
comprehensive terms as those Just enumer- 
ated. In the next place, these qualities are 
so general and vague that they mean very 
little when tied up with a particular job. 
Any number of jobs can be equally well 
described by such words and phrases as 
industry, patience, accuracy, application, 


T Kitson, H. D. “Scientific Method in Job 
Analysis,” Journal of Political Economy, 
June, 192]. 


routine temperament, loyalty, static, and 
so on. But these words mean little or 
nothing at all as they stand. They are 
detached. Patience as such, for instance, 
is an abstract and meaningless quality. A 
man may be very patient in one way and 
very impatient in another. . . . There- 
fore, it is useless to call for a man of patience 
unless it is possible to distinguish between 
different kinds of patience and then specify 
which kind is desired. The same thing 
may be said of every one of these general 
qualities. 

Different jobs have very specific and 
characteristic differences, and it is impos- 
sible to describe them except in terms of 
qualities that are equally specific and con- 
erete. It is quite apparent that the per- 
sonal qualities of a worker also are not 
general or abstract, but are particular and 
very closely tied up with specific character- 
istics of a particular job.® 

Fourth, quantitative statements of gob 
requiremenis. To measure certain 
kinds of these specific qualities required 
for the job, some psychologists recom- 
mend the psychological test. First 
let us give a compact statement as to 
the nature of test procedure in job 
analysis work and then process to a 
fuller explanation. 

A psychological test used to measure 
steadiness of attention say in a partic- 
ular job, when given to a number of 
workers in that job, yields a series of 
numerical scores (say), 97, 118, 201, 
etc., indicating the degrees of profi- 
ciency or steadiness of attention. If 
employes who score 110 or less in this 
test are below the desired standard of 
performance in the job, the score 110 
in test X is a quantitative statement 
of one job requirement. This psy- 
chological test method as a part of job 
analysis procedure has been more fully 
described by Mr. Link.® 

In contrast with the method of analyzing 
and describing jobs in terms of personal 


§ Link, H. C. 
256-7. 
9 “Employment Psychology,” pp. 258-9, 


“Employment Psychology,” pp. 
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qualities, is the psychological method. 


This method makes a thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis of one job and then on the basis of 
this study selects a set of tests which seem 
to involve the same ability as that required 
by the job. These tests are then tried out 
on a large number of workers whose ability 
is known in order to find those tests which 
do this to the highest degree. When tests 
which are sufficiently significant are found, 
the result is a standard and scientifically 
accurate measurement of those specific 
abilities which are required by that specific 
job. It is unnecessary to name these abili- 
ties even. The qualities needed by the 
successful inspector, for instance, need not 
be called good visual discrimination, quick 
reaction time, and steady attention. These 
names are also general and serve merely as 
_astarting point. The requirements of this 
job may be stated simply as the ability to 
reach such and such a standard in tests 
number two, six and eight. . The 
jeb has been analyzed in a scientific man- 
ner, in such a way that the abilities required 
by that job can be definitely and mathe- 
matically gauged. 


To what extent the psychological 
method of stating job requirements 
quantitatively in terms of test scores 
is possible, reliable or profitable, is not 
within the scope of this paper. The 
significant thing for the employment 
analyst is that here is a method which 
has been used successfully and points 
in the direction of further helpful re- 
finement in employment job analysis 
_ procedure. 

Fifth, quantitative statements of job 
characteristics. Another method for 
obtaining quantitative statements of 
job requirements other than the psy- 
chological test is that of rating job 
characteristics or the job rating 
method.1! 


10 The term job “‘characteristics” is used here 
to include both the conditions of the job and its 
requirements. 

u For the theory and logic of the method see: 
Kingsbury, F. A. “Grading the Office Job,” 
Administration, March, 1923, p. 271, and fol- 


Rating a job consists in having per- 
sons who know about the job give their 
best judgments, with the aid of a 
previously prepared job rating scale as 
a basis, of how much skill and infor- 
mation, how much disagreeableness, 
how much intelligence, or how much 
anything else characterizes a particular 
job. 

The job rating scale lists the various 
job factors to be used in rating and 
indicates the relative importance of 
each job factor by giving it a “weight” 
or numerical score (or “points’’). 
Rating then would consist in giving 
numerical scores or points to each 
characteristic of the job to be rated. 
In factory work, for example, such a 
list of ttems would include: 


Job Factors Points 
(1) Skill and information required in 
the TODS a. 6 sina eae ee Shen 40 
(Five grades scoring respectively 
40, 32, 24, 16, 8, depending on 
the degree of skill and informa- 
tion) 
(2) Mental and physical effort re- 
NIT Oe aah Beis as S a to don EE 20 
(20, 16, 12, 8, 4) 
(3) Disagreeable factors: dirt, oil, wet, 
heat, cold, ete. .............. eke 
(15, 12, 9, 6, 3) 
(4) Peculiar value of the work to the 
COMMDEDY tac sated one ee 25 
(25, 20, 15, 10, 5) 


On the basis of a rating scale used to 
rate office jobs in a bank,” one rather 
responsible job was rated as below: 
(See p. 30). 

These items when once determined 
upon can be made as specific and as 


lowing; and especially for logical considerations 
in the rating method, Kornhauser, A. W. “The 
Psychology of Vocational Selection,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, April, 1922, p. 288 mo. A. 
Kingsbury’s articles in Administration, March- 
July, are the best recent discussions of job 
analysis, job specifications, job rating and job 
grading. 
2 Kingsbury, ibid., p. 270. 
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Points 
Range of for this 
Job Factors Points Job 
Grade of duties............ l to 8 1 
Executive responsibility. .... 0 to 6 2 
Responsibility for money or 

negotiable securities....... 0 to 4 4 
Personal contacts with public 0 or 1 1 
Sex.. Jeuk . Oorl 1 
Minimum ae, . 1 to 10 6 
Minimum general education. . lto 5 8 
Special training courses... .. 0 to 6 3 
Iexperience................ 0 to 7 3 
Personal qualities essential... 0 to 8 6 
General] intelligence......... lto 5 4 


carefully defined as desired. For ex- 
ample, the items as listed ia the fore- 
going scale were each specifically de- 
fined, as in the case of “Responsibility 
for money or negotiable instruments” 
and weights or points assigned ac- 
cordingly. 


Weight 0. No responsibility for care of 
money or readily negotiable instruments 
involved. 

Weight 1. Responsibility involved for 
improper withdrawal of balances. 

Weight 2. (a) Full responsibility in person 
for small amounts. (b) Responsibility 
under check or supervision, but indi- 
rectly, i.e., through assistants, for large 
amounts. 

Weight 3. Responsibility in person, un- 
der check or supervision, for large 
amounts. 

Weight 4. Full responsibility in person 
for large amounts. 


The other factors in the scale were 
likewise defined and only those weights 
or points given for a job when the 
characteristic fitted the definition. 
So, too, the industrial job rating scale 
can be made more specific item I, 
for example, skill and information can 
be broken up and made as detailed as 
needed. The more specific and con- 
crete the definitions on the scale, the 
better the ratings. 

Different methods of rating jobs 
may of course be employed to obtain 


the job ratings. Each job may be 
rated directly on the basis of the rating 
scale definitions. Another method 
consists in making a “master-scale,” 
after the fashion of the Army Personnel 
scale, and then in job-to-job com- 
parisons of all jobs to be rated with 
those selected as standards on the 
master job scale. Still another method 
is to rate all jobs for one characteristic 
on the scale at one time, using both 
definitions and concrete job compar- 
isons to decide the relative position of 
each job, as compared with all other 
jobs, with reference to that one char- 
acteristic. The latter method has 
this advantage that better ratings 
of particular job characteristics are 
obtained by comparing the ratings 
of this characteristic in a number of 
jobs. 


JoB RATING AND JOB GRADING 


Comparing one job with another 
may suggest that the writer has in 
mind job grading. This is not the 
case. Job rating and job grading are 
distinctly different processes, and it is 
important for the present discussion 
that they be not confused. Job rating 
gives quantitative estimates of job 
conditions and requirements; job grad- 
ing is the determination of relative 
values of jobs for determining relative 
wage rates, promotion levels, ete. ‘The 
data obtained by rating jobs may be 
evaluated for the purpose for which the 
grading is conducted by assigning 
different weights. The difference lies 
between How much? and How im- 
portant is it for this particular purpose? 
For the job specification the job rating 
tells merely how much skill; for 
establishing fair wage schedules this 
amount of skill is evaluated to estimate 
how important it is in determining how 
much pay. Most of the job grading 
work so far has been done primarily 
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for the purpose of establishing wage 
schedules.¥ 


The job rating scale may frankly be ad- 
mitted to be essentially a systematization 
and organization of the opinions of the 
department managers and chief clerks. 
In judging whether a job is “‘high-grade” 
or “low-grade,” and how it ranks in com- 
parison with other jobs, the executive has 
implicit in the background of his thinking 
certain standards which he rarely if ever 
takes time to formulate explicitly, even to 
himself. The scale represents an effort to 
discover these standards and to give them 
formal quantitative expression. 

To admit that this scale is an “organiza- 
tion of opinions” is perhaps to condemn it 
in the eyes of certain devotees of objective 
mental measurements, who may label it, 
as rating scales are often labeled, as “ sub- 
jective” and “unverifiable.” But to reject 
personal opinions as a valid source of 
scientific knowledge is dogmatically to deny 
the value of that which, after all, is the 
basis for nine tenths of our daily decisions, 
including those on the most crucial issues 


3 Kingsbury, ibid.; Becvar, FE. J., “A 
Method of Grading and Valuing Operations,” 
The Annals, Wage Determination number, 1922; 
Young, A. H., “The Occupational Rating Plan 
of the International Harvester Company,” 
Management Engineering, May, 1923; Stearns, 
W. D., “Standardized Occupations and Rates,” 
Industrial Management, May, 1918, and Bills, 
M. A, “Job Classification and Personnel 
Rating,” Journal of Personnel Research, Dec— 
Jan., 1922-23, 


_ physical effort? 


of life. The opinions of executives who 
have had long and varied experience in 
supervising these kinds of work and who 
have ability above the average—opinions 
which are, furthermore, being daily sub- 
jected to colleagues’ criticisms and to 
practical test in the will of the day’s 
routine—cannot reasonably be dismissed 
in summary fashion." 


In the past, the usual job specifica- 
tion practice has not been to give 
quantitative statements of the differ- 
ent job elements, but such statements 
are needed if the job specification is to 
realize much of its usefulness. The 
job ratings express merely in a much 
desired quantitative form how much 
each of these elements a particular job 
possesses. How much skill is required? 
How much automaticity? How much 
Mental effort? How 
much executive ability? To these 
questions the job rating gives the 
quantitative answers. 

The process of job rating is of 
especial aid to the employment an- 
alyst. It throws his analysis and 
specifications at once back into shop 
experience for evaluation; one job is 
compared with other jobs, and out of 
these comparisons come more accurate 
and more useful job specifications. 


4 Kingsbury, F.A. “Grading the Office Job,” 
Administration, March, 1923. Adapted. 


Psychological Tests in Industry 


By Henry C. LINK 


HE use of psychological tests in 
industry is most conspicuous be- 
cause it is so rare. Indeed, the extent 
to which such tests are actually applied 
seems to bear an inverse ratio to the 
quantity of interest and publicity 
which they have in recent years re- 
ceived. Even after five years of in- 
tensive and extensive discussion, a 
convention meeting on the subject of 
tests will usually draw a much larger 
attendance than will a competing 
session devoted to some equally im- 
portant topic. But when one attempts 
to discover what those* interested in 
tests are actually doing with them in 
their own industries, the customary re- 
ply is: “We are considering the use of 
tests but our organization is not quite 
ripe for their introduction now.” Or: 
“We believe in tests but as yet are 
unable to see just how to apply them 
to our particular situation.” Even 
in the comparatively infrequent cases 
where companies claim to be using 
psychological tests, a first-hand in- 
vestigation often reveals the fact that 
they are using the “words,”’. but have 
. little or no conception of the “tune.” 
The investigations in which the 
writer has taken part (cf. Reports of 
American Management Association on 
- Psychological Tests for 1919 and 1920) 
and his independent observations 
since have revealed the utmost con- 
fusion of thought and practice in re- 
gard to psychological tests of the 
various kinds. The situation is such 
that no simple questionnaire, sent to 
various companies, would furnish in- 
formation which could be used to 
gauge reliably the extent to which 
tests are being applied both scien- 
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tifically and practically. Only a first- 
hand investigation by a competent 
observer could produce this desirable 
information. 

The confusion and lack of under- 
standing referred to cannot be attrib- 
uted to industrial executives so much 
as to the circumstances under which 
psychological tests were originally de- 
veloped. Some psychologists were pri- 
marily interested in the development 
and application of intelligence tests, 
an activity which was crystallized 
during the war in the form of a Psycho- 
logical Section, dealing entirely with 
intelligence tests. Another group of 
psychologists devoted itself to the 
development of trade tests, building up 
a technique and a theory which, both 
during the war and subsequently, have 
been considered apart.: Certain psy- 
chologists have concerned themselves 
with particular tests for mental alert- 
ness, others with special ability tests, 
still others with occupational tests, 
some with capacity or aptitude tests, 
manual dexterity tests, educational 
tests, etc., etc. These circumstances, 
natural enough in a new field, have 
resulted in a heterogeneous terminol- 
ogy and in conflicting theories among 
psychologists themselves. For exam- 
ple, it is frequently claimed that a 
trade test is not a psychological test 
and that a special ability test is not a 
trade test. Such statements cannot 
help but confuse the thinking about 
tests and dissipate the energies of 
those who advocate their use. Indeed, 
we are today not unlike the builders 
of the Tower of Babel, hindered 
in our efforts by many discordant 
tongues. 
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WHAT ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL Tests? 


Before discussing the uses of tests in 
industries, therefore, it may be profit- 
able to define our terms. A moment’s 
consideration will show how superficial 
are the distinctions implied by the 
different test names in use. Mental 
alertness tests, for instance, have been 
devised as specific tests for mental 
agility. However, all tests, whether 
trade tests or what not, are tests of 
mental alertness. Whether they test 
what a man has learned from a book 
or from handling the tools of a trade, 
they test his mental alertness. Simi- 
larly, there are no tests which can claim 
for their exclusive use the term educa- 
tional tests; for all tests are educational 
tests in the sense that they measure the 
results of a man’s education or-—what 
amounts to practically the same thing 
—the results of his previous experience. 
There is no fundamental difference 
between trade tests and special ability 
tests. A trade requires a certain kind 
_ of special ability and any tests used to 
measure this ability may be called a 
trade or occupational or a special 
ability test. As for general intelli- 
gence tests, they are really a collection 
of different tests of various specific 
abilities. The term, intelligence tests, 
represents a gratuitous assumption of 
the fact’ that these tests measure 
general intelligence. This fact has 
never been proved. All that we can 
say is that intelligence tests, like the 
other tests mentioned, are tests of 
certain mental abilities, and that 
their practical value for specific pur- 
poses must be established exactly as 
we establish the value of any other 
test. 

Our language and ideas will be 
considerably clarified if we think of all 
tests simply as tests of mental ability. 
. Each test is a test of the mental ability 
required in the performance of that 
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test. The fact that some tests require 
the use of a pencil while others entail 
the use of mechanical tools or manual 
devices does not alter this fundamental 
truth. Because different individuals, 
interested in different aspects of test- 
ing, happened to choose specific names 
for their tests should not blind us to the 
fundamental sameness between these 
tests. 

But though all these tests may be 
considered tests of mental ability, they 
are not necessarily psychological tests. 
In answer to a question as to whether 
his company used psychological tests 
a certain employment manager said: 
“No, we use only common-sense tests.” 
There seems to be a widespread im- 
pression that psychological tests are 
freakish, complicated affairs, quite 
opposed to the plain and direct methods 
of common sense. As a matter of fact, 
psychological tests are nothing more 
than common-sense tests refined. When 
a department head dictates a letter to 
an applicant for stenographic work, he 
is giving her a common-sense trade or 
occupational or educational test. When 
a tool maker is put to work on trial, 
he is being given a common-sense test 
of his ability. The difficulty with 
common-sense tests is that common 
sense is so variable in its judgments. 
In testing a stenographer, one man 
gives a letter and marks it in his way, 
another gives a different letter and 
marks it in a different way. Even the 
same man may vary his procedure with 
different applicants. A psychologist, 
instead of using any letter and marking 
it in any way, first experiments with 
a number of different letters and with 
a considerable number of stenogra- 
phers. From this process, he derives a 
dictation and transcribing test which is 
as brief as possible and a method of 
giving the test and marking the results 
which will insure a standard or uniform 
measurement of all applicants, The 
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uninitiated, observing the process of 
giving a psychological test in dictation 
and transcribing, would think of it 
merely as a common-sense test and 
would probably fail to appreciate the 
refinements which make it, in addition, 
a psychological and scientific test. 
So with other tests. Any test of 
mental ability, whether a trade test, 
educational test, intelligence test, or 
whatnot, may be given as simply a 
common-sense test. When, however, 
any of these tests has been worked out 
in accordance with the experimental 
technique which characterizes psy- 
chology, it becomes a psychological 
test. From this, the absurdity of the 
statement that a trade test is not a 
psychological test should be obvious. 
A trade test, like any other test, may or 
may not be a psychological test, de- 
pending upon whether it is used in its 
crude or refined state. 

The chief difference between com- 
mon-sense tests and psychological tests, 
then, is the difference between com- 
mon-sense tests and scientific tests in 
any field. A man with a thick skin 
and one with a thin skin, sitting in the 
same room, do not have to rely upon 
their common-sense to determine 
whether a room is hot or cold. They 
may decide by referring to a ther- 
momieter. 

But though a thermometer is a 
quick and uniform test’ of temperature 
conditions, it will not tell the occupants 
of a room infallibly whether a window 
should be closed or opened. Neither 
will a brief and standardized test of 
mental ability tell an employer whether 
an applicant should be hired or re- 
‘jected. The practical inferences which 
may be drawn from psychological 
tests of mental abilities can be de- 
termined only by careful studies of the 
results from such tests in relation to 
the abilities displayed by people actu- 
ally on the job. 


EXAMPLES OF TESTS IN INDUSTRY 


The conditions underlying the prac- 
tical application of psychological tests 
may be better described by reference 
to certain concrete examples of tests 
used in industries, 

One of the first, if not the first com- 
pany, actually to use tests in the selec- 
tion of factory workers, was the Joseph 
& Feiss Company. After having used 
tests for five or six years, this company 
made a further study of its test pro- 
cedure and tried out certain additional 
tests. Some extremely interesting 
facts were discovered Certain tex- 
tile operators whose work required 
manual skill and dexterity were being 
selected partly on the basis of a test 
presumed to measure their muscular 
coordination and mechanical skill. 
The test consisted of a steel frame in 
which were three holes. Through 
each of these holes in turn the appli- 
cant was required to plunge and 
withdraw a short rod as rapidly as 
possible, continuing the process for a 
given length of time. A Veeder 
counter behind each hole registered 
every thrust and the total number of 
thrusts in the time specified constituted 
the applicant’s record. 

Since the work of the operators 
employed was. on a piece-rate basis, 
their exact productive efficiency was 
known. The productive efficiency of 
three hundred trained operators, se- 
lected at random, was compared with 
their ability in this test in accordance 
with a statistical method of correlation 
familiar to any competent statistician. 
The correlation or correspondence was 
.002, which is practically nothing. 
Beyond its usefulness as a rough 
means for detecting left-handedness, 


1 See “Experiment and Statistics in the Selec- 
tion of Employees,” Harry A. Wembridge, 
American Statistical Association Quarterly, 
March, 1923. 
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“there seemed to be no value to the test for 
selection since there proved to be no re- 
lationship between success in the test and 
productive capacity. Apparently the test 
measured a past or already acquired habit 
of quick, dexterd6us movement rather than 
an ability to learn such movements. Asa 
matter of fact, the learning of such move- 
ments was fairly rapid, so that even though 
an operative had not been dexterous 
previously he often could readily become so, 
and therefore the equipment of dexterity 
and rapid movement which he brought with 
him was negligible in the long run.” 


We have here an ideal example of 
- sound psychological procedure. A test 
which, it had been assumed, measured 
_ the ability generally termed manual 
dexterity, when studied in accordance 
with established psychological meth- 
ods, was found of no value in the selec- 
tion of the operators in question. It 
appears that the study in this case was 
made by a competent statistician 
rather than by a psychologist, but 
this makes little difference, since the 
proper procedure, was used. The 
trained psychologist must be something 
of a statistician and, on the other hand, 
a competent statistician possesses one 
of the most important assets in deter- 
mining the value of psychological tests. 
Instead of being unduly influenced by 
the dramatic power of isolated in- 
stances, his technique enables him to 
welgh these instances against the 
general tendency shown by a large 
number of cases. In the example 
cited above, there may well have been 
twenty-five cases of striking agreement 
between productive efficiency and suc- 
cess in the test, but the agreement for 
300 individuals as worked out sta- 
tistically was .002. This means that 
the instances of agreement and those 
of disagreement practically nullified 
each other. 

Many companies carry on careful 
statistical work to check up their past 


business experience and to estimate 
future requirements. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find how frequently such 
companies delegate the study of tests 
and other methods of selection to in- 
dividuals who are not well grounded 
in statistical methods. Such companies 
are inviting an expensive ritual in place 
of a scientific demonstration of facts. 

In contrast to the results of the study 
described above, are the results ob- 
tained at the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany? An attempt was made to find 
tests of value in the selection of opera- 
tors in the film-finishing department. 
These operators worked on a piece-rate 
basis and therefore it was possible to 
obtain an objective estimate of their 
productive efficiency. According to the 
job analysis made, the work of these 
girls required: 

Manipulating skill and speed in 

fingers 
Speed in forearm movements 
Frequent movements at full arm 
length 

Accurate and rapid discernment 

Quick response ' 

Alertness in comprehension 

Memory for details 

Steady and prolonged application 
A special board with holes in which 
to place small metal pins was used. To 
give the words of the report: 


“At the left side of the board are two 
sections, A and B, each consisting of a 
rectangle made by drilling one hundred and 
twenty holes (twelve rows of ten holes 
each). Running from top to bottom of the 
board at the right of these sections are 
two rows of twenty-five holes each. These 
rows are called Sections C and D. At the 
right side of the board is Section E, con- 
sisting of one hundred and seventy holes 
(seventeen rows of ten holes each), the 
holes being numbered consecutively from 
one to one hundred and seventy. 

2See “The Placement of Operators Through 
Tests,” Arthur L. Mann, Personnel Administra- 
fion, June, 1922. 
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“At first we devised about thirty separate 
tests designed to measure those qualities in 
the operator which were necessary on the 
job. We then selected ten of the highest 
grade operators, ten average operators and 
ten poor operators, whose records were 
available. Each of these operators was 
given the whole series of tests. When the 
results were tabulated we found that there 
were just ten of these which accurately 
rated the operators. The other twenty 
sets were accordingly dropped. Several 
other groups of operators of known standing 
were given these ten tests with very satis- 
factory results. In no case did a poor 
operator make a high rating, nor did a 
high grade operator receive an unsatis- 
factory rating. 

“To simplify the use of test ratings, the 
ten individual tests were combined’ into 
three groups. Test numbers one, two and 
three which measure finger speed were used 
to obtain the dexterity rating. Tests 
four and five which measure ambidexterity 
and mental control of hand or finger move- 
ments were used to obtain the proficiency 
rating. Tests six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten measure the mental alertness of the 
operator. Test number six measures hand 
and eye codrdination, test number seven 
measures hand and ear codrdination, test 
number eight is primarily a memory test, 
test number nine measures alertness of 
comprehension and ability to follow direc- 
tions and test number ten is indicative of 
accuracy.” 


TESTING THE VALUE OF TESTS 


From the above, it is not clear 
whether the ten different tests selected 
were entirely different or were simply 
variations in the use of the form board 
described. The latter is assumed to 
have been the case. If so, these tests, 
while requiring a certain manual dex- 
terity, were far more complicated than 
the three-hole test used at the Joseph 
& Feiss Company. The operators 
tested. were working on a piece-rate 
basis and therefore an objective record 
of their productive efficiency was at 
hand. However, nothing is said in 


the account of the study of the sta- 
tistical correlations obtained between 
success in the tests and the efficiency 
of operators doing exactly the same 
kind of work. ‘This is a vital omission, 
for without these facts before us, it is 
impossible to pass an opinion on the 
validity of the claims which are made. 
The many individual imstances of 
agreement enumerated in the report 
of the experiment do not compensate 
for this omission. ‘The account given 
of the method of setting minimum 
standards for the different tests, how- 
ever, to some extent confirms the 
claims which are made. But the 
grouping of the ten tests into tests of 
dexterity, proficiency and mental alert- 
ness adds little since, obviously, each 
of the ten tests is a test of dexterity, 
proficiency and mental alertness com- 
bined. The success of an operator 
at her work is judged by a net result, 
namely her piece-work record. Since 
we cannot divide this net result quanti- 
tatively among the various causes or 
mental qualities of the operator who 
produced it, we cannot associate par- 
ticular tests with particular mental 
qualities. All that can be said, prop- 
erly, about any test is that success or 
failure in its performance coincides 
with success or failure on the job. 
This, after all, is the important ques- 
tion about any test from a precteni 
point of view. 

One of the oldest and most widely 
accepted proofs of the validity of 
tests in factory work is the experiment 
with bicycle ball-bearing imspectors 
given in F. W. Taylor’s book, The 
Principles of Sctentific Management. 
It has remained for an English psy- 
chologist, B. Muscio, to bring out the 
real facts in connection with .this 
widely quoted experiment. The ac- 
count given by Taylor states that a 
reaction time test, not definitely de- 
scribed, was used to select 35 girls who 
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did more work in a given time than 
120 unselected girls had previously 
accomplished. The increased average 
output per individual of about 340 
per cent is attributed chiefly to the 
selection made possible by the test. 
Muscio, by comparing different ac- 
counts of this experiment,’ shows that 
the test given consisted of timing the 
actual work of the inspectors with a 
stop watch and eliminating all those 
who fell below a certain point. Also, 
the girls were put on a piece-work 
basis and paid a piece-work wage. 
In short, no test by which new workers 
could be selected was used and the 
improvement made was due entirely 
to the well-known method of changing 
a poorly supervised day work job into 
a closely supervised piece-work opera- 
tion. Thus, as Muscio makes clear, 
this experiment is an excellent demon- 
stration of the value of more scientific 
production methods but a very mis- 
leading statement of the value of 
psychological tests for selecting new 
employes. 

The writer may be allowed to digress 
for a moment to express the opinion 
that time study or the stop-watch 
methoc’ of timing the elements of 
human behavior in performing work 
is closely akin to the psychological 
technique. An even closer approxi- 
mation of the psychological ideal are 
the motion study methods devised by 
the Gilbreths; for while the stop-watch 
method times the elements of human 
‘behavicr, the Gilbreth method registers 
not only the time elements but the 
how elements of working behavior as 
well. In other words, it provides an 
objective record which has qualitative 

3 See B. Muscio’s “A Review of the Literature 
of Vocational Guidance,” Report No. 12 of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. This 
is, in my opinion, by far the best critical survey 
of employment tests available. It is concerned 
largely with tests applied in the United States. 


as well as quantitative significance and 
makes possible not only the selection 
of the best workers in a group, but of 
the best working methods among those 
workers, 

Psychologists in this country have 
given practically no attention to this 
phase of industrial psychology, but 
have confined themselves almost ex- 
clusively to tests for selecting new 
employes. English and European psy- 
chologists, on the other hand, have 
given almost equal attention to the 
motion study aspect and in this respect 
the work of the Gilbreths has been 
most frequently taken as a model. 

Tt will be interesting to see, as time 
goes on, which of these two possible 
phases of psychological study will make 
the greater contribution to industry. 


ÅPTITUDE TESTS ror APPRENTICES 


Returning to tests for the selection 
of new employes, an interesting study 
has recently been made at the Scoville 
Manufacturmg Company. This com- 
pany maintains an apprentice school 
for tool makers and machinists, and 


the object of the study was to find a 


more satisfactory method of selecting 
the boys to whom this expensive train- 
ing should be given: This study came 
under the first-hand observation of 
the writer and followed closely the 
procedure of an experiment at the Win- 
chester Company already described 
(Employment Psychology, ch. 11). 

Three tests were chosen. The first 
consisted of a three-inch cube, painted 
black on the outside and then cut up 
into 27 one-inch cubes. The 27 small 
cubes were scattered on a table and 
the apprentice was asked to put them 
together into one three-inch cube 
which, like the original, was entirely 
black with no natural wood surface 
exposed. 

The second test consisted of two 
form boards, each holding the same 
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blocks .cut in two different arrange- 
ments (see line drawing below). The 
blocks were dumped out of one board 
on a flat surface. The boy was then 
asked to place these blocks into their 
proper space in the second form board. 
They were then turned out of the 
second board and the boy was re- 
quested to fit them into the first board. 
It will be seen that this method insures 
every boy’s having the blocks placed 


xto 


before him in exactly the same arrange- 
ment,.a fact not characteristic of other 
tests of this nature. 

The third test was the well-known 
Stenquist mechanical test, a box with 
ten compartments each of which con- 
tains the unassembled parts of a simple 
mechanical device such as a cupboard 
latch, a clothes-clip, an endless chain, 
a magazine clip, a doorbell, a bicycle 
bell, etc. The boy was asked to 
assemble these parts into their proper 
objects. 

. These three tests were given to 25 
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members of the apprentice school and 
the results were then compared with 
the ability shown by the boys in their 
apprentice work. Their relative abil- 
ity was graded, in this case, by the 
combined personal opinions of the 
apprentice shop foreman, assistant 
foreman and instructors. The results, 
without any statistical comparison, 
showed that the four boys who were 
considered failures in the school ranked 
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at the bottom of the list in the tests. 
Conspicuous was one boy to whom, 
because of his extremely awkward and 
dull appearance, admission to the: 
school had long been denied. Finally 
admitted, because of his persistence, 
he quickly revealed himself as one of 
the most promising boys in the school. 
In the tests he stood near the top, and 
had they been given at the time of his 
application, he would probably have 
been admitted without delay. 

The writer, having access to the 
data of this experiment, made a sta~ 
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tistical computation of its results. It 
was found that there was a correlation 
between the ability of the boys m the 
tests and their ability as apprentices, 
as follows: ` 
Correlation between ability in work 

and ability in Cube test.......... 33 
Correlation between ability in work 

and ability in Stenquist test...... 36 
Correletion between ability in work 

and ability in Form board test..... 40 


To be sure, this is not a very high de- 
gree o? agreement, but it is significant, 
especially in view of the similar correla- 
tions with the same tests found by the 
writer in the earlier experiment men- 
tioned above. Also, it should be re- 
membered that the ability of the boys 
as apprentices could not in this case be 
judgec. by their production records. 
The work of tool makers and machin- 
ists 1s not uniform and repetitive as 
is the work of plece-rate operators. 
Consequently, ability can be judged 
only by the rough, personal estimates 
of the foreman and his assistants. In 
so far as the personal equation here 
involved detracts from the accuracy of 
the estimates of the relative ability of 
the boys as apprentices, it naturally 
decreases the possibility of accurately 
determining the real value of any tests. 
With these limitations in mind, it 
still seems as though the tests de- 
scribed have a certain value in selecting 
boys and young men for machine- 
tool and machine-work apprenticeship. 
This type of training is carried on 
extensively throughout the country, 
and permits of many costly mistakes 
in selection. It is surprising, therefore, 
to find how few companies in the metal 
trades industry have taken the trouble 
to try out these or similar tests in the 
conduct of their apprentice schools. 


Tests OF ACQUIRED PROFICIENCY 


The examples of tests described 
above clearly represent an attempt 


to provide a means of ascertaining 
whether applicants have the necessary 
capacity or mental ability for acquiring 
proficiency at a given task. The 
critical question about a new appren- 
tice is: Has he the capacity to learn 
the trade? The critical question about 
an applicant for a job such as tool 
maker, sheet-metal worker, printer, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, is: Has he 
learned his trade or occupation and 
how well? 

Certain tests have been devised to 
ascertain how well an individual has 
mastered the details of an occupation 
in which he claims proficiency. The 
nature of these tests naturally varies 
with the nature of the occupation. 
Tests in dictation and transcribing for 
stenographers have already been dis- 
cussed. The army trade tests are a 
conspicuous example of measures spe- 
cifically adapted to test the special 
abilities required in certain trades. 
Generally, these tests consist of a 
series of oral questions about the trade, 
another series of questions based upon 
photographs of tools or operations 
peculiar to the trade, and a few 
sample tasks characteristic of the 
trade, which the applicant is asked to 
perform. 

These tests, like other tests, can be 
made up and given merely as common- 
sense tests, but the army trade tests 
were worked out and standardized 
according to the careful experimental 
process characteristic of the psycholog- 
ical method. The practical value of 
trade tests in the selection of men for 
trades in specific industries, however, 
must be determined in the same way 
in which the value of all other tests is 
determined, that is, by actual trial and 
by working out statistical correlations 
between trade ability and ability in 
the tests. Potentially, the army trade 
tests have considerable value, but the 
writer knows of no company which has 
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adapted these tests to its use in ac- 
cordance with the proper statistical 
procedure. 

Among European countries, Ger- 
many stands out conspicuously in the 
application of tests to discover ability 
in certain trades. The emphasis, how- 
ever, has been almost exclusively on 
tests for detecting inherent capacities 
to learn a trade. Elaborate mechan- 
ical tests have been devised for meas- 
uring steadiness of the hand or freedom 
from tremor, accuracy in gauging 
distances, sensitivity of touch, spatial 
perception, etc. Dozens of companies 
are using such tests m the selection of 
their apprenticés and the movement 
has a tremendous following with con- 
siderable governmental support. 

A conspicuous weakness exists in the 
practice of the Germans as the writer 
knows from their literature and from 
his continental correspondents. The 
Germans have taken most of their 
tests on faith and have not demon- 
strated their practical value by means 
of statistical comparisons or correla- 
tions. The value of their elaborate 
and complicated testing machinery is 
therefore highly problematical. 


DIFFICULTIES IN Provine Tests 


Probably the greatest limitation in 
the application of psychological tests 
to selection is the great difficulty of 
proving their practical value in a way 
which will stand criticism. It is diffi- 
cult enough to establish a proof when 
experimenting with employes all of 
whom are doing exactly the same kind 
of work on a piece-rate basis. Even 
though in such cases we have actual 
production and quality records to 
determine the relative proficiency of 
the workers, there are many factors 
such as length of service, flow of work, 
etc., which make it impossible to regard 
the production records of individuals 


as absolute measures of their relative 
ability in a group. 

When we come to employes whose 
work is different, so that their produc- 
tion records cannot actually be com- 
pared with one another, and above all, 
when experimenting with employes 
whose production cannot be measured 
even individually, the proof of a test’s 
value rests on pretty uncertain ground. 
The only basis which can then be used 
are the personal opinions of the fore- 
men or departmental heads as to their 
workers’ relative ability, and these 
opinions themselves have no value 
which can be scientifically demon- 
strated. If the value of a foreman’s 
opinions about the relative ability of 
his men could be proved by reference 
to the actual productivity of his men, 
then his opinions would be superfluous, 
for we could use the production records 
in the first place. 

This difficulty is a fundamental one 
and greatly limits the field in which 
tests can be applied with any degree 
of scientific confidence. 

When it comes to the selection of 
industrial executives or candidates for 
executive training courses, all existing 
difficulties are accentuated. It is 
impossible, so far as we know now, to 
prove the value of psychological tests 
for this purpose. Tests can be given 
to measure acquired knowledge, for 
example, the knowledge of problems 
and their solution in a given type of 
engineering, etc. But to measure the 
probability of a person’s success In an 
executive position is quite another 
matter. In the first place, there is no 
fixed standard by which the degree of 
an executive’s success can be deter- 
mined. One manager may increase a 
company’s business by 25 per cent in 
one year, another manager by 123 per 
cent another year, yet who would assert 
that this simple fact proved the first 
manager twice as good as the second? 
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Moreover, different executives are en- 
gaged in different activities under 
different conditions, so that their 
success’ cannot be compared. How 
can the relative ability of the produc- 
tion managers in twenty-five different 
companies be determined? Or how can 
the different executives and depart- 
mental heads in one company be 
arranged in the order of their ability? 
Any attempts to make such estimates 
must necessarily be on the basis of 
personal opinion, and personal opinions 
or ratings at best are of little value as a 
basis for proving the validity of 
psychological tests. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The assumption has been made and 
accepted with widespread credulity, 
that an increasing quantity of general 
intelligence becomes necessary as we 
go up the ladder of occupational or 
industrial success. The army intelli- 
gence tests, some results of which are 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
seem to prove that this isso. It will be 
seen that laborers show the lowest 
level of general intelligence as measured 
by these tests and that engineers, army 
chaplains, medical officers and Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries represent the highest 
levels. But if on this diagram, we take 
the right-hand half of the black bars 
representing stenographers, typists, and 
accountants, we find them as high in 
the intelligence tests as a large propor- 
tion of civil engineers, medical officers 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries. The 
highest are just as intelligent as a fair 
proportion of the army chaplains and 
engineering officers. The intelligence 
of many band musicians, we see, is 
just as high as the intelligence rating 
of many members of the ensuing 
groups on the diagram higher up in the 
occupational scale. 

A vertical line run from the right- 


hand end of the black bar representing 
cobblers, down through the other bars, 
will run through 58 ensuing black bars, 
ending with mechanical engineers, thus 
showing that the ‘most intelligent 
cobbler makes as high a mark in the 
intelligence tests as a considerable 
number of the members of 58 pre- 
sumably higher occupations. Now, 
when it is noted from the chart legend 
that each black bar represents only the 
middle 50 per cent of all those in a 
given occupation tested, and that 25 
per cent of each occupational group is 
omitted on each end of the black bar, 
another conclusion follows, namely: 
that 25 per cent of all the cobblers 
tested rank as high in intelligence as 
25 per cent or more of all the members 
in 58 occupations higher up in the 
occupational scale. 

In other words, ihe intelligence levels 
of different occupations overlap each 
other so much and embrace such a 
wide range of intelligence in each case 
that we cannot use intelligence as a 
criterion of success at a particular job. 
All that we can say about an individual 
is that, on the basis of his intelligence 
score, he is qualified for a large number 
of occupations, ranging, it may be, from 
cobbler to mechanical engineer. Con- 
versely, we cannot say that a man’s 
general intelligence fits him for any 
particular occupation. 

Now, whether a certain level or 
degree of general intelligence is indis- 
pensable to success in a particular 
occupation, and what that level is, must 
be proven in exactly the same way as 
we prove the value of any other psy- 
chological test. That is, an actual 
correlation must be statistically estab- 
lished between degrees of success 
among employes in a certain occupa- 
tion and degrees of intelligence as 
registered by the particular test of 
general intelligence which is being 
tried out. 
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Bar shows range of middle 50 per cent. The vertical cross bar shows position of median. The 
figure is based on data for approximately 36,500 men. Numbers at extreme left are key numbers of 
occupations. Data taken from soldiers’ Qualification Cards. 
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Such studies have been made with 
varying results. Professor Starch re- 
ports certain correlations between de- 
grees of intelligence and the success of 
waiters. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany reports (see above reference) 
that, “Very early in the game we found 
that a written test proves too much of 
a hardicap to many good workers.” 
The Joseph & Feiss Company’s ex- 
periment included an intelligence test 
given to 290 employes resulting in the 
high correlation of .52. However, this 
general intelligence test was especially 
devised to meet the specific require- 
ments of the situation. A general 
intelligence test was also tried with 
some of the apprentices at the Scoville 
Manufacturing Company but the re- 
sults, in so far as they could be com- 
puted, showed no significant correla- 
tion. Arthur Otis reports that he 
found no correlation between intelli- 
gence and the success of some 400 mill 
operatives (Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, December 1920). 

Other instances could be given, but 
they would only confirm the statement 
that the practical value of any intel- 
' Tigence test must be specifically estab- 
lished, for specific occupations, under 
specific conditions, just as the selective 
value of any other psychological test is 
established. The personal opinions 
sometimes expressed by members of 
companies which have used intelligence 
tests, as to their value, have weight 
only as personal opinions. 

In the discussion thus far, the meas- 
urement of moral qualities or the ele- 
ments of character has not been 
touched upon. We have confined 
ourselves exclusively to the testing of 
mental abilities. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of an employe in a given position 
depends not only upon his mental 
capacity, but upon his will power, 
industry, patience, honesty, tact, dis- 
position and numberless other qualities 


as well. Psychologists have made 
attempts to measure such qualities, 
but thus far without practical success. 
The writer knows of no mstance in 
which the attempt to measure the 
qualities of character by themselves 
has been successful as applied to em- 
ployment in any particular company. 


THE FUTURE ror Tests IN INDUSTRY 


If this discussion of tests has seemed 
rather technical, it is only because the 
successful application of psychological 
tests is impossible unless these technical 
details are taken into account. If the | 
writer’s presentation has seemed some- 
what sceptical and destructive, it 1s 
because of his belief that the ultimate 
success of tests depends upon an honest 
appreciation of the limitations and 
obstacles which exist. 

The statement was made at the out- 
set that psychological tests are only 
common-sense tests, refined according 
to the procedure which characterizes 
psychology. The further application 
of such tests must come through the 
close coöperation of practical-minded 
industrial executives with individuals 
technically equipped in the psycholog- 
ical method. Before this codperation 
can take place to best advantage cer- 
tain preliminary conditions must first 
be fulfilled. The fulfillment of these 
conditions can come only from the 
common-sense activities of industrial 
executives in improving the. present 
methods of employment by common- 
sense means. Among these improve- 
ments may be mentioned: 

(1) Adequate employment records; 

(2) The development and mainte- 
nance of actual production records for 
individual employes; 

(3) Better common-sense methods 
of employment including adequate 
job-specifications, specific questions for 
specific jobs, and common-sense tests 


+ 
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of an applicant’s previous prepara- 
tion; | 

_ (4) A more systematic follow-up of 
new employes; 


_ (5) More intensive training of new 


employes whether in groups or’ as 
individuals. 

When common sense has done its part, 
then the refinements of ascientificmeth- 
od can produce further fruitful results. . 


+ 


“A 


Tests for Trade Proficiency 


By J. Crospy CHAPMAN 


HE Trade Testis an instrument 
devised during the war to meet the 
- problem of correct placement of the 
trade personnel of the army. The 
purpose ‘of this article is to describe 
the procedures used in its construction 
and to point out their applicability to 
the wider industrial situation. 

While the term trade test would 
mean literally any form of examination 
the object of which is to measure trade 
proficiency, owing to recent practice 
it has been confined to certain types of 
tests waich are to be described. It 
should be carefully distinguished from 
prognostic tests, or tests for aptitudes, 
the aim of which is to predict the rate 
at which a trade can be learned. 
Essentially, the trade test is a measur- 
ing device which can be used without 
trade knowledge on the part of the ex- 
aminer, for rating in objective, quanti- 
tative terms the degree of trade ability 
possessed by the person under examina- 
tion. 

In many scientific fields we are fa- 
miliar with the use of accurate measur- 
ing devices, but the idea of measuring 
such a human trait as trade ability by 
an objective scale is of such recent date 
that it calls for some discussion. We 
have become so accustomed to such 
phrases as excellent workmen, good 
workmen, average workmen, poor 
workmen, that we are tempted to be- 
lieve that the terms, “good,” “aver- 
age,” “poor,” stand for something 
quite definite in the sense that ten 
pounds, six pounds, and four pounds 


1 Through the courtesy of the publishers, 
permission was given me to use material from a 
much fuller account of this subject, to which the 
reader isreferredforfurtherinformation. “Trade 
Tests,’ J. C. Chapman. Henry Holt & Co. 
1921. 


stand for definite amounts of weight. 
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When we analyze the meaning of these 
terms we find that the designation 
“good,” used by different individuals 
may mean very different degrees of 
trade ability; that is, the judgment is 
subjective. In opposition to these 
subjective judgments, which depend 
almost entirely upon the opinion of 
the individual, we get’measures where 
the unit employed is standardized. 
The distinction between the subjective 
scale (which rates in terms of excellent, 
good, poor, bad) and the objective 
scale (which expresses ability in terms 
that are constant in value and univer- 
sally understood) cannot be too clearly 
made. In the use of a perfectly ob- 
jective scale all competent persons 
agree, while in the use of a perfectly 
subjective scale, all competent persons 
disagree save by chance. 

Some account of the way in which 
the words trade and proficiency are 
used will.clarify thought and simplify 
the presentation. By trade -we shall 
mean what is more commonly desig- 
nated as “occupation”; thus within 
irade we include such diverse callings 
as those of surveyor, cook, turret 
lathe operator, statistician, typist. 
This is perhaps at variance with the 
ordinary usage of the term, which 
emphasizes the opposition to a- pro- 
fession. The chief restriction on the 
meaning of the term occupation as 
here used, is that it does not include 
activities primarily concerned with 
the exchange of goods; by occupation 
we mean rather a calling in which it is 
necessary to acquire facility in the use 
of certain tools, instruments and ma- 
chines in order to produce certain 
physical results. A further restriction 
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on the use of occupation is that this 
acquired facility or skill is for the most 
part considered to be a combination 
of a complex set of intellectual and 
muscular codrdinations, such as is 
commonly found in carpentry, interior 
wiring, auto-repairing, telephone re- 
pair, and not to be made up of a very 
narrow range of simple and oft-re- 
peated cordinations such as are char- 
acteristic of the standardized opera- 
tions of much of the highly specialized 
factory production. ` 

The word proficiency is used to 
signify the power which a tradesman 
has of meeting the varied situations 
which arise within his occupation. 
The term “trade proficiency,” there- 
fore, signifies what is commonly meant 
by a man’s competency to follow his 
trade, occupation or profession. In 
more scientific language it refers to any 
complex set of codrdinations which 
are acquired in a fairly definite order 
and which characterize all men skilled 
in a given trade, thereby segregating 
them as a homogeneous group. ‘The 
reader must not confuse this with the 
ability to answer certain questions or 
perform certain tasks, which is meas- 
ured only in order to give an indication 
of true trade ability according to the 
above definition. 


ORIGIN or ARMY TRADE TESTS 


The demands which the army made 
on the methods devised for measuring 
trade ability were: 


1. The methods must be appli- 
cable to all trades. 

2. The methods must be such 
that they can be employed by an 
intelligent examiner who has no 
personal knowledge of the trade. 

8. The methods must differen- 
tiate between men of varying trade 
abilities and knowledge. 

4. The methods must yield a 
rating of a man which is independent 


of the examiner’s individual judg- 
ment, in other words, the test must 
be objective and not subjective. 

5. The methods must be rapid, 
and in most cases must not require 
the use of tools or apparatus. 


To meet these demands the trade 
test method was evolved. Any new 
method 1s merely a skilful combination 
of previous devices. When a small 
group met in order to discuss ways and 
means of solving this new problem 
which army conditions had presented, 
the first inquiry that was made was 
relative to the practice that then 
existed in the large industrial plants. 
In these plants the conditions more 
closely parallelled those of the army. 
In many cases there was a central 
office where all matters of employment 
and selection were handled. The 
methods used in these central offices 
were found to be very diverse. In 
some cases the men in charge of the 
employment offices, who did the inter- 
viewing, were mere clerks who made 
no‘attempt to go back of the state- 
ments of the applicants but referred 
the latter to the various foremen in 
the plant for try-out. 

Another method extensively used, 
especially in the more progressive 
plants, was to have in the employment 
office, or to release for certain hours of 
the day for work in the employment 
office, skilled workmen representing 
the various trades in which hiring 
takes place. It may be well to dis- 
cuss some of the disadvantages of this 
common method. In the first place, 
the men who are doing the interview- 
ing are chosen, usually, not because 
they are skilled interviewers, but 
rather on account of skill in their own 
trade. For this reason their attitude 
toward the men often results in failure 
to extract, the knowledge which -the 
applicant possesses. Second, the 
questions asked by the interviewer are 
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frequently catch questions or else 
questions involving a knowledge of a 
very detailed and perhaps local process; 
frequently found also are questions 
which can be answered by a mere yes 
or no, without signifying any trade 
ability on the part of the applicant, 
who merely guesses. Another dis- 
advantage is that the ratings given, 
on account of the lack of standardiza- 
tion of questions and answers, are 
essentially subjective `and not ob- 
jective. The first disadvantage in 
itself ruled out the possibility of its 
use in army camps. Skilled workmen 
were required for skilled work; they 
could not possibly be spared in such 
numbers as the above method would 
demand, merely to serve as a selective 
or placement force. 

A further method used, though not 
so extensively, in employment bureaus 
and large plants was to have, in the 
main, trained clerical assistants in the 
employment office, but the interview- 
ing force, by contact with foremen, was 
given facilities to discover the nature 
of the various occupations and the 
general processes involved. This gen- 
eral method, while not suited immedi- 
ately to the army requirements be- 
cause cf its vagueness, possessed cer- 
tain characteristics which were most 
suggestive to those studymg the ways 
and means whereby certain phases of 
the selective work of the army could 
be met. Its most important feature 
was the fact that it did not require 
skilled tradesmen as interviewers. As 
will be seen later, this method of 
examination, when greatly modified 
and systematized, developed mto the 
oral trade test. 

The problem, therefore, that con- 
fronted the army was to adapt and 
improve these methods to meet the 
army requirements. The first essen- 
tial was that the method be such 
that it should not require a skilled 


tradesman as an examiner. The other 
equally important consideration was 
that the examination or interview 
should yield a definite objective rating. 

Since 1910, a great deal of work had 
been done in connection with a some- 
what related educational problem. 
Just as it is necessary for industry to 
have rapid and accurate methods of 
determining the skill and knowledge of 
its workmen, so it is equally necessary 
for the school, if it is to be efficient, to 
have methods of determining the skill 
and knowledge of its pupils. To place 
and direct each pupil to the best ad- 
vantage and to have some check on 
the Instruction demands the con- 
struction of objective scales or tests for 
school subjects. Such objective tests 
have been worked out in many of the 
common school branches, of which 
the most important are those in writing, 
reading and arithmetic. The trade 
test movement is virtually the story of 
the refinement of the ordinary selective 
methods of industry by application of 
the statistical and other devices which 
have grown up largely within the realm 
of educational measurements. 

With this general introduction we 
are m a position to discuss the various 
types of trade test which were em- 
ployed in the army. These are: (1) 
Oral trade test; (2) picture trade test; 
(3) performance trade test. 


Tue ORAL Trape Test METHOD 


Tbe oral question is a time honored 
method of testing ability, particularly 
when this ability is of an informational 
kind. 

If this ability consisted of nothing 
more than the possession of certain 
information in regard to the trade, the 
oral or written question would be the 
obvious method of measuring pro- 
ficiency. But the simplest analysis 
of trade ability shows that it consists 
of two factors, which for the purpose 
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of emphasis can be separated. ‘These 
are: 


1. Certain skill or technique in per- 
forming operations. 

2. Certain knowledge or informa- 
tion. Thetwo are closely inter-related. 
Without a considerable amount of 
inforrnation about the trade, the per- 
formance of many of its operations is 
out of the question. Likewise, assum- 
ing the presence of certain information, 
only the minimum of manual dexterity 
is required to perform the operation. 


If there is a very close correlation 
between degree of skill and amount 
of information possessed, then an 
examination which would test thé 
amount of knowledge of the trade 
would. serve also as an indication of the 
degree of skill. Jf, however, there is 
no relation between information pos- 
sessed. and corresponding skill, then 
any examination which tests merely 
information would be doomed to 
failure, for it would give no indication 
of the first important factor in trade 
ability, namely, skill in carrying out 
the various operations. Before oral 
questions can be used to test trade 
ability, this crucial problem must be 
faced: To what extent can total 
trade ability be measured merely by 
testing the information of a workman 
with regard to his trade, without wit- 
nessing his dexterity in trade opera- 
tions, or observing the products of his 
work? 

It was realized, however, that no 
amount of dogmatism or argument 
could settle this question. The de- 
cision depends on evidence alone. If 
oral questions in certain trades do, as 
a matter of fact, differentiate various 
degrees of trade ability, then the 
assumption of a close correspondence 
between skill and information in those 
trades is correct; if they fail to differen- 
tiate, such an assumption is untenable. 


There is, of course, no limit to the 
scope of a question. It can demand 
for its answer the widest information 
on the one hand, or it may merely con- 
cern itself with the most specific detail. - 
Examples of questions of both of these 
types may be given. An extreme of 
the first type would be: “Suppose a 
car was left in a garage for repair, and 
you were not told what was wrong. 
How would you proceed?” An illus- 
tration at the other extreme would be: 
“What joint is there between the 
differential and the transmission?” 
A complete answer to the first question 
would involve a lengthy description of 
the majority of the processes in auto- 
mobile repair. The answer, to be 
tolerably full, might well consume 
several hours. No two mechanics - 
would answer the question in the same 
manner. Again, consider how sunk. 
an answer could be rated. Suppose 
ten points were to be assigned to this 
question. What would constitute a 
score of 10, 8, 6,.4, 0? Contrast this 
first question with the second question. » 
To the latter one word, and one word 
only is the correct reply: “Universal.” 
The question calls for a most specific 
answer and no two examiners can dis- 
agree on the rating. If instructions 
call for a credit of four points for the 
answer “Universal,” and zero for all 
other answers, there is no room for 
doubt concerning the credit to be given. 

For purposes of convenience we 
shall designate these two contrasted 
types of questions according to the 
answer called for as (1) multi-answer 
questions; (2) single-answer questions. 
It may be well to consider the merits 
and demerits of these two types of 
questions from the standpoint of their 
application to the army problem. The 
multi-answer question is by far the 
more familiar; whenever the question 
and answer method was being em- 
ployed in industry, it was this type 
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which was found. Employment of- 
fices, trade unions and examining 
bodies, such as Civil Service Commis- 
sions, had in a large number of trades 


- series of these questions which were 


f 
ae 


available for any purposes. More- 
over, this kind of question enables the 
examiner to discover whether the 
workman understands the whole proc- 
ess; there is no restriction as to the 
ground covered. So much for the ad- 
vantages of the multi-answer question. 
Its great drawbacks are, first, that it 
requires for satisfactory use an ex- 
aminer who has trade knowledge, and 
second, that it is absolutely impossible 
to standardize the answers to the 
question so that examiners at different 
places and under different conditions 
would give the same rating for the same 
answers. 

The single-answer question, on the 
other hand, does not necessitate trade 
information on the part of the ex- 
aminer. Where the question is so 
worded that there is only one possible 
reply, any examiner who can read is 
eapable of conducting the examination. 
What is more; there can be no dis- 
agreement concerning the credits given. 
The disadvantages of the method from 
the standpoint of adoption in the army, 
were twofold. In the first place, 
there had been no systematic attempt, 
before 1917, to try out questions of 
this type. There were no sets of 
questions available, constructed on 
these lines. In addition, it appeared 
very doubtful whether specific ques- 
tions, which had merely a single 
answer, would fulfill the main function 
for which the tests were to be given, 
namely, to differentiate the various 
degrees of trade ability. No method, 
however suitable for non-technical 
examiners, however objective the re- 
sults it might yield, could be em- 
ployed unless, with a considerable 
degree of precision, it separated work- 
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men into classes according to their 
general trade knowledge and practical 
usefulness. . 

The differentiations which it was 
expected that any method of examina- 
tion must perform were more or less 
laid down by army requirements. 
The army distinguishes in any par- 
ticular trade between four types of 
men: Novice; apprentice; journeyman 
and expert. 

To define exactly what is meant by 
each of these terms is out of the ques- 
tion. While the novice is an intelli- 
gent adult who has had no experience 
in the trade, the apprentice is sup- 
posed to possess the information and 
skill of the man who has spent a 
reasonable amount of time as a learner 
or helper in the trade. As a matter 
of fact, the army system of classifica- 
tion is archaic, for the old apprentice- 
ship system upon which it was founded 
has largely ceased to exist and has no 
significance in the newer trades. The 
journeyman was defined as an in- 
dividual who has passed the appren- 
tice stage, whatever may be the period 
which this apprenticeship occupied. 
In addition, the journeyman, accord- 
ing to army usage, must not have had 
exceptional experience or possess a 
thorough, all-round knowledge of the 
trade. When this is the case, the 
army defines the standing by a special 
term, which is unknown in industry. 
The term is the so-called expert rating. 
An expert, by army definition, is “a 
man who has had not less than five 
years’ experience as a journeyman and 
who has shown a supertor knowledge 
of the trade, or such other qualifica- 
tions as are required of a foreman.” 

It is now possible to discuss, in 
more detail, the essential stages 
through which a trade test must pass 
before its validation and employment 
as a measuring device for trade ability. 

Compilation of the Questions.—Para- 
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doxical as it may seem, the success of 
the trade test method was largely due 
to the fact that those who compiled 
the questions were not expert trades- 
men. ‘This necessitated constant con- 
tact with trade conditions. While 
the compiler of the question took ad- 
vantage of the literature on the trade, 
the larger number of the questions 
came directly from foremen and ex- 
perts. Even when a question was 
suggested by books or previous ex- 
aminations in the trade, it was always 
talked over with numerous practical 
tradesmen before it was included in 
the first trials. The work of the com- 
piler and the tradesman was usually 
complementary. While the trade ex- 
pert furnished the necessary knowledge 
of the processes of the trade, the 
questions that he propounded were 
usually of the vague, multi-answer 
type. It was only in the rare case 
that the expert framed questions of 
the kind required for the purposes of 
an objective trade test. Such being 
the case, the business of the compiler 
was, on his side, to analyze and ex- 
amine the questions and problems pro- 
posed in order to convert them into 
questions which elicited only a single 
answer. He was also responsible for 
seeing that the questions covered a 
wide range of the processes of the 
trade. 

. Preliminary Testing of Questions.— 
The fifty or sixty questions which 
-were obtained during compilation were 
administered to a number of trades- 
men, usually from nine to twelve, the 


apprentice, journeymen and experts 


being about equally represented. 

The method of giving the examina- 
tions was completely standardized. 
No help by gesture or emphasis was to 
be given the tradesman. The ex- 
aminer was allowed, however, to use 


certain. “‘follow-up” questions when. 


the. answer given by the tradesman 


seemed to be to the point but did not 
correspond with that given in the test. 
These standardized follow-up questions 


` were: 


1. Anything more? 

2. Any other name for it? 

3. Any other way of saying the same 
thing? 

4. Any other way of doing it? 

The full answer to each question was 
recorded verbatim, together with any 
of the above follow-up questions, 
which were employed to elicit further 
information. Full notes also were 
taken of any significant comments 
made by the tradesman. 

In the light of these answers, the 
fifty or sixty odd questions were then 
examined carefully one at a time. 
Certain questions were eliminated for 
one reason or another. Some were 
reworded or, changed in form and in 
others additional answers were added 
which the try-out had shown were 
correct alternatives to the original 
answer. ‘This process reduced the 
questions to a small enough number, 
usually thirty to forty, to admit of 
easy standardization. Care was taken 
to see that the remaining questions 
were sufficiently wide in scope to 
represent different degrees of trade 
ability. These questions, with their 
answers, were then ready for the next 
stage of the. process, namely the final 
try-out for purposes of accurate stand~ 
ardization. J 8 
. Final Testing of Questions——The 
final testing of the question was merely 
an elaboration of the method used in 
the preliminary testing, which has 
just been described. Instead, how- - 
ever, of using three apprentices, three 
journeymen and three experts, the 
test was now administered, in full, in 
each one of the four groups, to twenty 
men who were known to be typical 
representatives: of the four classes— 
novice, apprentice, journeyman - and. 
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expert—eighty men in'all. The nov- 
ices were usually college students 
and the ‘tradesmen, were obtained 
from a number of representative in- 
dustries in three different geographical 
centers. The answers were recorded 
verbatim. 

Statistical Treatment of Results.— 
The first step before commencing the 
statistical treatment proper was to 
examine roughly the answers to each 
of the questions. A rapid examination 
of this kind revealed at once that some 
questions could not be employed. The 
most common causes of this rejection 
were: 

1. Correct answers to the questions 

were so varied that it was impossible 
to conform to the objective require- 
ment of marking. 
. 2. The process m the trade upon 
which the question was based, on 
further examination, proved to be 
doubtful practice. . 

3. The question proved to be. suit- 
able for one locality, but not for general 
use. 

4, On examination a certain am- 
biguity would be revealed in the ques- 
tion. 

5. The question failed to diferen- 
tiate the various levels of trade abili- 
ty. : ; 
Calibration of the Test—When the 
final selection of questions had been 
made, the. only-problem that remained 
was that of establishing the standards 
to be-considered characteristic of the 
expert, Journeyman, apprentice and 
novice classes. Using the physical 
analogy, the process is commonly 
called: “calibrating” the test. Usually 
in the army the final test consisted of 
fifteen to twenty questions. ‘This, 
however, was a purely arbitrary num- 
ber chosen for purposes of speed in 
assembly and ease in administration. 
What was required of the army instru- 
ment was primarily speed. ‘There is 
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no reason why fifteen to twenty ques- 
tions should not be replaced by forty 
or fifty questions, if such an addition 
furnishes valuable information with 
regard to the trade standing of the 
workman. 

The problem of calibrating the test 
would be an easy one if the following 
two conditions were fulfilled: 

1. If the classifications of the sixty 
tradesmen tested were perfectly ac- 
curate indices of each man’s total 
trade ability. 

2. If at each level of fade ability 
there was a distinct standard of per- 
formance, with no overlapping of the 
various groups. Neither of these con- 
ditions: was, however, fulfilled, but in 
general the classification was reason- 
ably reliable and was certainly accu- 
rate enough to serve as a very good 
test of the trade test itself. These 
two considerations would make us 
rather expect a small overlapping 
in the performances of the various 
groups. | 

Using the well established method of 
critical scores, the range of achieve- 
ment for each of the four levels of 
ability was graphically determined 
and fixed so as to yield the minimum 
of displacement of trade status among 
the eighty men tested. 

Final Assembly of Test.—Other 
things being equal it is advisable to 
arrange the questions in the test in 
the order of their difficulty. This 
serves the double purpose of establish- 
ing, by starting with easy questions, 
the confidence, of the person under 
examination, even though he may. be 
an expert, while in the case of the 
apprentice, it prevents discouragement 
due to early contact with questions 
which are quite outside his range of 
information. 

The following test taken from about 
forty similar tests, illustrates the 
general form of the oral trade test: 
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TRADE TEST 
BRICKLAYER.—General 
Oral 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
PERSONNEL IN THE ARMY 
TRADE TEST DIVISION 


Reproduced by permission of the 
Adjutant General 


Question 1 
Q. What are headers used for in a brick 
wall? 
A. To bind (bond) (tie). Score 4 
Question 2 
Q. What is half of a brick called? 
A. Bat. Score 4, 
Question 8 
Q. What i is used in the middle of a long 
wall to keep the line level? 
A. Twig (twigger) (twigging) (tingle). 


© 
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. Stretchers. 


. % to 34 inch. 


ore 4 
Question 4 


- In coming to a height if there is a course 


of brick difference in the level, what 
do you call it? 
Hog. 


Score 4 
Question 5 


. What is a brick called when set on end? 
° Soldier. . 


Score 4 
Question 6 


. What do you call a course of brick laid 


lengthwise of a wall? 
Score 4 


Question 7 


. What is a bond called when a header and 


stretcher are laid in the same course? 


. Flemish. Score 4 
Question 8 
. What do you call the top course of stone 
on a wall? 
. Coping. Score 4 
Question 9 
. What is a brick called when cut in half 
lengthwise? 
. Soap (King). Score 4 
Question 10 


. In setting a sill course how much pitch 


do you give it? 
Score 4 


Question 11 . 
Q. How do you tie-in the front work of a 
building in plain bond work if you 
have no metal ties? 


A. (1) Clip (clip course). Score 4 
(2) Blind (secret) header. Score 4 
Question 12 
Q. What is a brick called when set on the 
narrow edge? 
A. Rowlock. Score 4 
Question 13 
Q. What do you call the bond when you 
have a course of headers first, then a 
course of stretchers, and then another 
course of headers? 
A. (1) English. Score 4 
(2) Dutch, Score 4 
Question 14 
Q. What is the course called from which an 
arch starts? 
A. (1) Spring (springer) (springing 
course). Score 4 
(2) Skew-back. Score 4 
Question 15 
Q. How do you get your courses uniform? 
A. (1) Story (gauge) rod. Score 4 
(2) Story (coursing) pole. Score 4 
Rating the Candidate 
Score Rating 
12 and below... ...........00ceee N 
1S ONG Wales cowie oaeen an ness A-— 
15 to 41 inclusive.............00 A 
AD ONG 48 v5 wc iakwnd tines were es ee A+ 
BA and AD ic og 44 as hie he noisier ste Oe J — 
46 to 50 inclusive J 
OL ANG 08 sb o:8: iss es see ds br ores J+ 
53 and above. 22.03 ceed essen ss E 


There is no E— or E+ rating. 


Tue PicturE Trane Test METHOD 


The picture test method resembles 
so closely that used in the purely oral 
test that it will be unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the picture tests at length. The 
stages passed through in its construc- 
tion are essentially similar to those 
which have just been described for the 
oral tests. The account which is here 
given will limit itself, therefore, to the 
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consideration of the reasons for the 
use of pictures and to a criticism of this 
method of examination. 

Undoubtedly the major reason for 
the introduction of the form of test in 
which actual pictures of tools, machines 
and processes were employed was the 
attempt to get nearer to the conditions 
under which the trade is performed. 
The fact is accepted that the best 
prediction of ability in any activity is 
given by that test which in its essential 
structure most closely resembles the 
given activity. 

Where pictures of tools, machines 
and operations are present, the general 
impression produced on the tradesman 
is that the exammation is much less 
abstract; although he is not actually 
handling the tools or running the 
machine, he feels much more at home 
and is more liable to have confidence 
in himself as well as trust in the ex- 
amination. One of the difficulties 
that was anticipated in the use of the 
oral test method was the presence of 
so-called “motor-mindedness” in many 
tradesmen. That is, there were 
thought to be tradesmen who would 
do the job, but were completely unable 
to answer questions. The results of 
the oral tests tried out on thousands 
of men have shown that such individ- 
uals virtually do not exist or, if they 
do, they form such a small percentage 
of the total trade population that they 
need not be given consideration. This, 
however, does not prevent a large 
number of employers and workmen 
from still holding and being influenced 
by this popular notion. To such em- 
ployers and tradesmen the picture 
test method will-commend itself. 

_ In this form of examination the same 
type of answer, preferably the one- 
word answer, was adhered to. The 
questions employed were altered both 
in their form and content to make 
them suitable for investigating the 
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subject’s knowledge of the trade proc- 
ess to which the pictures were re- 
lated. 

The advantages of the picture tests 
are: 


1. The picture test approximates 
more closely the actual situation in the 
trade. 

2. The tradesman has more con- 
fidence in the method; it appears to 
him to be much more practical than 
the purely oral method. 

3. The picture test admits of more 
intricate questions. 

4. Itis less subject to coaching. 

5. The picture will often call forth 
a piece of information which the 
tradesman might be unable to rec- 
ollect without the association value 
of the picture. 


Generally speaking, the picture tests 
did not differentiate the trade levels 
with any greater degree of accuracy 
than did the oral questions. They 
did, however, establish an under- 
standing between the examiner and 
the tradesman which was sometimes 
noticeably lacking in the case of the 
oral tests. Though in by far the 
majority of cases the candidates were 
certain that the oral tests were fair, in 
a few cases the examiner could not 
help noticing that the man felt that 
he had been given a very theoretical 
examination. Even though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this idea was erroneous, in 
view of the rigorous standardization 
to which the oral tests were subjected, 
it is a human factor which must not 
be overlooked. Considering the im- 
portance of human relationships in 
industry it would seem that even a 
slightly inferior type of examination 
which appeals to the workman as 
essentially practical is of greater value 
than a more accurate measuring device 
which arouses suspicion as to its fair- 
ness or practicality. 
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' But accompanying these merits are 
the following disadvantages: 


1. The construction of the test is 
more laborious insofar as pictures, 
diagrams or photographs have to be 
procured. 

2. The cost of production is greater. 

3. It is more awkward to give and 
takes a longer time than an equal 
number of oral questions. | 

4. There is a greater danger of un- 
familiarity, due to the fact that the 
machine or tool or process pictured is 
not identical with that used by the 
tradesman. 

5. The pictures are themselves liable 
to get out of date; that is, ten years’ 
progress in a trade would throw out 
a greater proportion of the picture 
questions than of oral questions. 

6. Many men of limited intelligence 
are not accustomed to reading dia- 
grams or interpreting pictures.’ As 
we have already stated, a combination 
of words and pictures might appear to 
be an easier form of examination than 
that furnished by words alone. That 
is, the pictures might clarify the mean- 
ing of the words. This assumption, 
however, was not verified by practice, 
except in the case of the expert. Often 
the picture makes it more difficult for 
the man to focus his attention on the 
question which is being asked, for he 
tends to study the whole picture and 
his thoughts are diffused over a wide 
area. With the less skilled and less 
educated, particularly where there is 
a slight language difficulty, the pic- 
tures seem in one way or another to 
complicate the mental process. It 
was found that the lower type of man, 
in the attempt to direct his attention 
simultaneously to the words of the 
question and to the picture, became 
confused. For such men there is no 
doubt that the oral method of ex- 
amination is superior. 

7, Where several. questions depend 


on a- single picture, the failure to recog- 
nize this picture unfairly penalizes the 
candidate. 

It would appear that the advantages 
of both the oral method and the pic- 
ture method could be combined. The 
use of pictures in a few questions would 
not only establish confidence in the 
form of examination, but it would also 
enable certain very valuable questions 
to be asked which could not be intro- 
duced in the oral examination. 


Toe PERFORMANCE TRADE TEST 
METHOD 


The performance test is nothing 
more than a standardized, practical 
trade job, involving the use of blue 
prints, material and tools characteristic 
of the trade. The word performance 
is here used in an arbitrary but definite 
way. It means the carrying out, with 
the help of tools and equipment, of 
certain processes of the trade. This 
method of testing is more closely re- 
lated to that which has been used in 
industry than any of the methods pre- 
viously described. The most common 
method, after the preliminary inter- 
view has taken place, is to refer the 
applicant to that department in which 
he claims to have skill. On reaching 
this department the actual test for. 
skill may be of two kinds. In one 
case the tradesman is actually put to 
work, using the tools of the trade in 
the actual job for which he is hired. 
His success or failure during the first 
two or three days determines whether 
he has the necessary skill. Another 
device, less frequently employed, is to 
try the man out on a single represent- 
ative operation of the trade. His 
success or failure in this one typical 
job is used as an index for estimating 
his total trade ability. 

The performance test method pos- 
sessed so many advantages that it was 
well worth the time to investigate 
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whether or not the obstacles facing its 
employment could be surmounted.- 
Many occupations exist in which it is 
almost wholly a question of degree of 
skill rather than range of information 
which distinguishes between different 
degrees of ability. The oral and pic- 
ture tests measure trade skill indirectly 
by ascertaining the amount of infor- 
mation possessed by the tradesman. 
This method, however, breaks down 
completely when there is no high cor- 
relation between information possessed 
and trade usefulness. In the case of 
stenography, the distinction between 
the poor typist, or even the learner in 
typewriting and the trained expert 
does not lie m the mformation pos- 
sessed. Both know, so far as any oral 
test could reveal the fact, the position 
of the keys on the machine, the forms 
in which a letter or document should 
be written, etc. The distinction lies 
in the speed possessed by the expert 
as compared with that found in the 
slower typist. To differentiate these 
degrees of trade usefulness, the per- 
formance test, where the individual is 
actually given a piece of work to do, is 
the only possible resort. The same is 
true for such occupations as truck 
driver, computer, clerical worker and 
countless other occupations where in- 
formation is a minimum and skill a. 
maximum. ‘This condition is found to 
a great extent in modern production 
methods of industry, where the proc- 
ess upon which the tradesman is en- 
gaged is exceedingly specialized, de- 
manding a minimum of knowledge and 
a maximum of speed. 

The performance test is also in- 
dispensable in the examination of 
tradesmen who are unable to speak the 
English language. In certain impor- 
tant occupations in many parts of the 
country the skilled work is bemg done 
almost exclusively by men who are 
incapable of being tested by any 
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method involving language to the 
degree called for by the oral and pic- 
ture test. Where this situation exists, 
the oral or picture test is much more 
a measurement of language facility 
than it is of trade information, and for 
these reasons, where the tradesmen 
are not English speaking, the findings 
are very misleading. 

A further advantage of the perform- 
ance test is found in its obviously 
practical nature. It has already been 
emphasized that, other things being 
equal, any trade test is advantageous 
to the extent to which it reflects the 
shop conditions under which the ordi- 
nary workman follows the trade. The 
performance test possesses this great 
merit and on this account establishes 
the confidence of the tradesman both 
in himself and in the method of ex- 
amination. ‘The considerations enu- 
merated above made the use of the 
performance test method indispensable 
as part of the army selective machin- 
ery. 

The greatest difficulty that has to be 
faced is that of procuring an adequate 
sample of trade ability by a single 
performance test. In connection with 
the oral method of examination the 
question of the random sampling of 
trade information and trade ability 
arises. In general the complex which 
is referred to as trade ability consists 
of many elements of information and a 
large number of skills. It has been 
proved that in many trades fifteen to 
twenty questions, so chosen as to cover 
different processes of the trade, can be 
used as an adequate sampling of total 
information. It is obvious, however, 
that as the number of questions is 
reduced, the assumption that the test 
will give an indication of general trade 
information and ability, becomes in- 
creasingly dangerous. 

If, with twenty questions, involving 
twenty, different phases of the total 
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occupation, there is difficulty in secur- 
ing a random sampling, how much 
greater is the difficulty in the case of a 
single operation! The reader may be 
tempted to ask, “ Why was it necessary 
to restrict the performance to a single 
job? Why could not the performance 
test cover a large number of different 
operations of the trade?”’’ The reason 
that many operations could not be 
included in one composite test lay in 
the limitations as to time and expense 
fixed by the army situation. To over- 
come this difficulty of sampling, great 
care had to be taken in the selection 
of the representative task given. The 
fina] rating can be made on the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. Observation of tradesman while 
engaged in the processes of the trade. 

2. Examination of the resulting 
product. 

3. Consideration of the time taken, 
either for a particular process, or for 
the producing of a particular object. 

In addition, combinations of the 
first and second factors, second and 
third factors, and of all three may well 
be used in the construction of a per- 
formance test. 

As to which one of these methods 
shall be employed, the decision depends 
on the conditions for which the test is 
designed. To meet army requirements 
of speed and objective scoring by non- 
tradesmen the product-time method is 
usually the most useful. In certam 
cases, however, as in the auto driver, 
the process test can be used to greater 
advantage. With reference to the 
process method, it may be noted that 
although time is not actually measured 
it is not wholly neglected, for the con- 
ditions of the experiment naturally set 
a limiting time for the carrying out of 
the operations. Provided the pro- 
cedure is gone through within this 
time, which is ample, no note is made 
of the speed of the operation. The 


more this relationship is analyzed, the 
clearer becomes the fact that the prod- 
uct-time test covers almost everything 
involved in a process test. 

Assuming, therefore, the general 
advisability of using the product- 
time test, the question as to which 
operation should be chosen depends on 
a number of factors. Among these the 
following need special mention: 

1. The operation should be suffi- 
ciently exact, so that time and prod- 
uct admit of accurate standardization, 
thereby enabling objective judgments 
to be made. 

2. The combined ratings of time and 
quality of product should differentiate 
men of different levels of trade ability. 

3. The task should be of such a 
nature as to command the respect and 
establish the confidence of the trades- 
man. 

4. Equipment, material and tools 
must be reduced to the smallest 
practical quantity and must be capable 
of standardization, so that all tests can 
be given under the same conditions. 

5. The operation must not require 
undue length of time for its completion 


- and should contain within itself as 


little repetition of procedures as pos- 
sible. 

The operation was chosen after con- 
sultation with a number of experts. 
It was then simplified so as to facilitate 
objective scoring. The standardiza- 
tion and calibration was essentially 
the same as in the oral trade test. 

Owing to space limitations only one 
type of performance test can be re- 
produced. It serves, however, to illus- 
trate the general nature of the test. 


TRADE TEST 
STENOGRAPHER AND Typist.-Typist 
Performance 


CoMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
PERSONNEL IN THE ARMY 
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TRADE TEST DIVISION 


Reproduced by permission of the 
Adjutant General 


Instructions to the Examiner 


1. Meke sure that the typewriter is in 
good condition. The only form of supplies 
needed is typewriter paper, 84x11. 

2. Say to the candidate: “Be seated at 
this typewriter. Insert paper and adjust 
the typewriter for single space.” 

8. When these instructions have been 
complied with give to the candidate the 
loose sheet of test copy and say: ‘Copy 
this as rapidly as possible, making no 
erasures and as few mistakes as possible; 
and report to me as soon as you are 
through.” 

4. Record the starting time in minutes 
and seconds. This represents the time at 
which the copy is handed to the candidate, 
not necessarily the time that he begins to 
write. 

5. Record the time when the candidate 
gives to the examiner the finished typewrit- 
ten copy. ` 

6. Record on the candidate’s individual 
score card his name, and the total time in 
minutes. ‘Ignore the fractional part of a 
minute. . 

7. Determine the number of errors. An 
error is any error in a word or the space or 
punctuation immediately following a word. 
A word which has several errors is counted 
as one error. Record the number of errors 
on the score card. 


Copy 


The truck company is normally organ- 
ized into three sections of nine trucks, each 
section under command of an assistant 
_truckmaster. The service trucks not form- 
ing an integral part of the cargo sections are 
usually kept under the immediate orders of 
the truckmaster. When the company is 
not operating as a train, or when gasoline- 


supply trucks are not needed, these trucks ` 


may be assigned to cargo work, and in such 
case shculd be attached to sections. 

The administration of a truck company 
is identical with that of a company, troop, 
or battery. The company commander is 
responsible for the operation, supply, and 
discipline of his command. He is assisted 


by the truckmaster, whose duties are analo- 
gous to those of a first sergeant. The 
truckmaster is the executive, and sees 
that all orders or instructions are properly 
carried out. 

Each assistant truckmaster is responsible 
for the discipline of the men of his section, 
and for the proper operation and up-keep of 
the equipment assigned thereto. All orders 
or instructions to various members of a sec- 
tion should be given to the assistant truck- 
master in charge thereof and he should be 
held rigidly accountable for the condition 
and operation of his section. 

The assistant mechanics are under the 
supervision of the mechanic, who should be 
under the immediate supervision of the 
truckmaster. They perform such mechan- 
ical work as the company commander may 
direct. 

The mess sergeant has general charge. of 
the mess, and the cooks are under his 
supervision. He has control of all mate- 
rials and supplies for the company, and is 
accountable for their proper issue and use. 
He is assisted in care and issues of property 
by one of the assistant chauffeurs, usually 
by assistant chauffeur of the light repair 
truck or cargo truck clerk, etc. The com- 
pany clerk keeps all records of personnel, 
property and operation, and performs such 
other duties as the company commander 
may require. 


Rating the Candidate 


1. Multiply the number of minutes by 
ten. Ignore the fractional part of a minute. 

2. Add the number of errors. 

3. This sum is the candidate’s. score. 
Rate the candidate according to the follow- 
ing table: 
Expert: 0 to 85 inclusive with not 

more than five errors. 
Journeyman: 0 to 86 inclusive with more 

than five errors. 
87 to 150 inclusive 
151 and above. 


Apprentice: 
Novice: 


THE TRADE Test METHOD 
IN INDUSTRY 


The question of the extent to which 
the measuring devices of the army can 
be applied directly to industry depends 
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upon the extent to which the condi- 
tions of an industry coincide with those 
of the army. In a very real sense, the 
effective utilization of the available 
skilled personnel within the army was 
essentially a similar problem to that 
which is faced by the employment 
office in large industrial plants. The 
army on a large scale, the employment 
manager of an industry on a smaller 
scale, must function to bring man and 
job together with due regard to the 
qualifications of the former and the 
demands of the latter. Trade tests in 
one form or another will accomplish 
this purpose, if they are made an in- 
tegral part of the total mechanism of 
placement. Just as in the army it was 
necessary to know the number of men 
with various trade skills that were re- 
quired, together with an exact knowl- 
edge of the duties within each of the 
trades, so it is necessary in the industry, 
before any system of trade testing is 
set up, to conduct a thorough survey 
of occupational needs and require- 
ments. Adequate knowledge of the 
employment situation within a plant 
necessitates, at its inception, a com- 
plete analysis of the various occupa- 
tions represented. Job analysis, or 
occupational specification, is the fore- 
runner of the construction of an ac- 
curate placement scheme. 

It is obviously a waste of time to 
attempt to analyze the human element 
when there has been no corresponding 
analvsis of the jobs to which the human 
material is to be assigned. The analy- 
sis of the man and the analysis of the 
job are interwoven throughout the 
whole process of placement. One of 
the lines along which there is a possibil- 
ity for a great saving of human material 
lies in the direction of much more 
detailed investigation of the various 
occupations within the confines of the 
industrial plant. If one considers the 
way in which the processes of industry 


\ 


have become more specialized during 
the past twenty-five years, how new 
trades have come into existence and 
older trades have been split into 
various minor trades, the necessity for 
this step becomes apparent. 

Again, the growth in the size of 
plants has made the old method of 
hiring through the shop foreman un- 
wieldy. It has become necessary to 
centralize the employment operations, 
with the result that a single office must 
hire men for all types of work within 
the plant. In this respect the con- 
ditions within the industry resemble 
the army situation. When it was 
possible for foremen to do the hiring, 
their first-hand knowledge of trade 
operations enabled them to give a very 
searching examination, covering the 
most involved operations of the trade. 
Even under these conditions there were, 
however, numerous disadvantages, 
of which the most important must 
be mentioned. In the first place the 
rating that was given was the result of 
a, general estimate made by a particular 
person. This resulted in a complete 
lack of standardization of rating. A 
foreman and an assistant foreman, 
interviewing the same applicant in the 
same shop, would give very different 
judgments with regard to ability. 
Even when the same judgment was 
arrived at, there were no objective 
terms in which it might be expressed. 
Foremen were influenced also by many 
extraneous elements, quite apart from. 
the skill possessed by the applicant. 
In many cases the questions given or 
the jobs assigned were of a catch 
nature, calculated rather to impress 
the applicant with the knowledge of 
the examiner than to elicit information 
with regard to the skill of the trades- 
man. Herein lay the great weakness 
of the method. The foreman was 
chosen on the basis of considerations 
other than those of skilful mterviewing, 
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He was much more likely to be a skilled 
workman than a skilled interviewer. 
It would be absurd to say that this 
method of employment is unworkable. 
It is claimed, however, that under ordi- 
nary conditions it is a very wasteful pro- 
cedure. ‘This method of decentralized 
employment has been abandoned, not 
because the foreman was not a skilled 
examiner, but because of the growth 
of the industries themselves. In the 
interests of reduction of labor turn- 
over and in the interests of production, 
it became necessary to have the hiring 
done by a small group of men. When 
this centralizing takes place, Intimate 
knowledge of the operations of the 
trade can no longer be expected of the 
examiner. While it may be possible 
in a few of the most important occupa- 
tions of the plant to have specialists 
within the employment office, it is 
utterly out of the question to have 
experts in all of the occupations con- 
cerned. The work of employment, 
therefore, has had to be handed over 
to a small group of specialized men 
who can have, from the nature of 
things, only the most superficial knowl- 
edge of the jobs for which they are 
doing the hirmg. To serve as a guide 
to these specialists the trade tests have 
a proper place. 

The use of the methods of job 
analysis and the application of trade 
tests, are not theoretical ideas which 
will have to fight for a hearing. The 
-situation in almost all large industries 
- is crying out for some device which 
will meet the present difficulties of 
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operation. Every large employment 
office, either through its follow-up work, 
when using methods of genera] inter- 
view, or else through its expensive 
office payroll, when the examinations 
are conducted by experts, knows how 
necessary is some radical change to 
better the mechanism of placement. 
Just as in the army the occupational 
specifications and trade tests came 
into existence to meet urgent demands 
of the personnel officers, who saw that 
their own methods were completely 
breaking down, so also in industry 
job analysis and trade tests are being 
employed to fill a want, the magnitude 
of which is best known to the employ- 
ment office itself. 

The success of these new methods 
in the industrial field will depend upon 
a vigorous adherence to the scientific 
procedures which were employed in 
the army situation. Joint research 
may have to supplement the efforts of 
individual plants. The changing con- 
ditions of the industrial situation will 
demand that the problems centering 
around the measurement of trade pro- 
ficiency be subject to continuous re- 
search under the practical conditions 
out of which the problems originate. 
The trade test method of the army and 
the trade test methods used by a few 
plants today must serve as the starting 
point for future imvestigation. The 
actual instruments now available are 
of little value compared with the 
methodology which brought them into 
existence. 


_ Tests for Office Occupations ' 
By C. S. Yoakum and Manton A. Brits 


XECUTIVES in progressive com- 
panies have realized for many 
years that the turnover and inefficiency 
of the office personnel represents one of 
their heavy losses, but have believed 
that this loss was inevitable. In the 
past, selecting and promoting employes 
for clerical positions as well as for all 
other positions has been based on 
many factors other than ability and 
efficiency. This condition is, however, 
gradually changing and in more pro- 
gressive companies scientific methods 
are at present used with a high percent- 
age of success. 

In selecting clerical employes three 
sources of information are: (1) a care- 
fully filled-out personal history blank; 
(2) an interview with the applicant; 
and (3) tests which will determine their 
ability and skill to handle the job for 
which they are applying and jobs in 
direct promotional line. 

This article deals only with the third 
of the three items, namely, tests. A 
person doing employing usually goes 
through a certain transition of feeling 
concerning the relative importance of 
these three items. At the beginning of 
his hiring experience he rates the in- 
terview as being by far the most valu- 
able, the application blank is rated 
second and the tests come last as least 
important. Gradually these change 
places and after a few years’ experience 
the tests are rated as the most valuable 
of the three. It is very common to 
have an experienced employment man- 
ager say that if he could know only one 


t We are indebted to Mr. E. G. Stoy for 
assistance in working over much of the data 
presented and the elimination of much of the 
inconclusive material published in scattered 

papers. 
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thing about a person applying for a 
clerical job, he would take the test 
scores rather than the other items. 

Taken as a whole, tests have been 
more successful in sorting out unde- 
sirable candidates for clerical work and 
in selecting desirable ones than for any 
other occupation of which we know. 

In order to evaluate tests properly 
and use them successfully, office work 
must be divided into classes or grades. 
As a rough division we have executive or 
planning work, supervising, individual 
work and machine operating. Several 
careful classifications have been worked 
out and are at present in force. Due to 
the fact that the higher grade jobs are 
fewer in number than those of the 
lower grade, and further, since in most 
companies these higher jobs are filled 
from the ranks of the older employes, 
the problem becomes that of selecting 
for the lower grade jobs the right type 
of material. In addition to the job 
classification there must also be found 
a measure of efficiency of the employe 
on the job. Since in almost all clerical 
work it is difficult to find a standard of 
production that will be wholly fair, it 
becomes necessary to depend for the 
rating of the individual on the opinion 
of his immediate superior or on the 
combined opinion of several superiors 
with whom he comes in contact. This, 
everyone clearly recognizes, is not an 
ideal criterion by which to judge 
efficiency, but to date it has proved the 
best we are able to obtain. 

Three types of tests have been used 
with considerable success for selection 
in clerical work: (1) the general ability 
test; (2) the aptitude test; and (3) the 
trade or proficiency test. 

It should be emphasized that the 
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procedure in applying any of these 
tests and in proper posting of records 
in permanent form cannot be treated 
lightly if success is to be attained in 
personnel practice. We are not dealing 
with magic. It is only with the tem- 
porary sacrifice of a certain amount of 
time, energy and money, with always a 
true regard for detail, that accomplish- 
ment is possible. In other words, we 
must have whole-hearted coöperation 
on the part of management. The 
redeeming features of this apparently 
slow and unnecessary procedure are 
the resulting drop in turnover with a 
consequent saving in time, temper, 
money, and, what is probably more 
important than even these factors, a 
feeling of security on the part of the 
employer that comes only when hit-or- 
miss employment methods are aban- 
doned in favor of systematic selection. 

The use of tests in employment is 
as yet sufficiently unusual so that rela- 
tively few persons have come in con- 
tact with them. Some applicants may 
therefore be suspicious and even resent- 
ful when asked to take a test. These 
possible situations must be kept in mind 
and must be avoided so far as possible 
by tactful handling of subjects. Tests 
can best be “sold” to subjects by the 
examiner through a frank and friendly 
explanation of the mutual benefit which 
is to be derived from the subject’s tak- 
ing the test. A company cannot afford 
to employ an individual who is un- 
` suited to the job and the individual will 
not wish to be placed in a position for 
which he is not fitted. 


I 
GENERAL ABILITY TESTS 


. The mental alertness test has been 
used for almost every purpose known 
in employment and in the attempted 
solution of many general social and 
economic problems. The willingness 
to experiment with human problems 
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and the widespread use of this new tool 
indicate a healthy attitude toward 
questions arising out of human rela- 
tions. So long as we are willing and 
ready to try new methods and to dis- 
card ineffectual routines, we need not 
fear the extreme advocates of any politi- 
cal or social theory. Increased knowl- 
edge, scientifically established, regard- 
ing human relations, is the best means 
of progress in establishing better forms 
of such relations. The mental alertness 
test should prove a valuable bit of ap- 
paratus for research. It is already, as 
a result of the researches to be men- 
tioned, an important tool for practical 
use. 

We select for summary report here 
several studies that will illustrate the 
nature and content of tests of this type, 
and methods of making and stand- 
ardizing them. Some data are also 
presented that indicate the use and 
value of routine application of tests to 
prospective employes. The dozens of 
general ability or mental alertness 
tests on the market are available for 
trial by any concern interested. It 
will be many years before the final 
clerical tests are made and it is too 
early to say which form will finally 
prove most suitable. We have, there- 
fore, attempted to illustrate procedures 
and to give examples of studies that 
demonstrate types of research. 

L. L. Thurstone? states: 

In devising a vocational test the psychol- 
ogist should be guided by three funda- 
mental considerations affecting the content 
of the test. (1) The difficulty of the con- 
tent should correspond to the intelligence 
level of acceptable candidates. (2) The 
content should have an interest appéal to 
candidates who would be interested in the 
work tested for. (3) The special abilities 
should be represented in the test if there 
are any demonstrable special abilities. I 

2 Thurstone, L. L. “Standardized Tests for 


Office Clerks.” The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 3, pp. 248-251, September, 1919. 
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do not believe that office work has any 
special abilities that have so far been 
demonstrated and hence I have confined 
myself to the first two criteria; namely, an 
appropriate intelligence level and content 
that appeals to the applicant for an office 
position. This reduces itself to the same 
type of problem that we find so frequently 
in preparing vocational tests; namely, the 
preparation of an intelligence test out of 
relevant content. 


Thurstone feels that the happy 
medium between spending two or three 
weeks on proof for selection of an 
individual by chance and spending ten 
minutes on proof for selection on a 
standard basis lies in the forty-five to 
sixty-minute test. 

The examination devised by Thur- 
stone consists of eight parts, as follows: 


1. Checking errors in addition and 
subtraction. 

'2, Underscoring incorrectly spelled 
words. 

8. Attention test—cancelling four 
letters, X, Z, U, C. 

4, Code-learning test. Systematic 
worker soon learns letter-digit com- 
bination and gains time. 

5. Alphabetizing test. 

6. Classification. 

7. Arithmetic test including ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
fractions, and percentage. 

8. General intelligence test consisting 
of the matching of ten proverbs with 
ten other proverbs so that the two 
proverbs in each pair will have same 
meaning. 


“The Clerical Examination is given 
as an omnibus test with a maximum 
time limit of ninety minutes for the 
whole pamphlet. The average time 
is approximately forty minutes.” 

The following results are given for 
a certain examination: 

Grade of office work actually being 
done by the candidate correlates with: 


Accuracy in test...... E r= -+.50 
Speed in test.......2........ r= +.42 
DCROOMNG co.cc anaE eE r= -4.47 
PG aoa EEEE E E r= +.35 


By multiple correlation the following 
coefficients were ascertained between 
the grade of office work actually being 
done by the candidate and: 


Accuracy and speed combmed.. r= +.61 
Schooling and age combined... r= +.52 
Accuracy, speed, schooling..... r= +-.64 
Accuracy, speed, schooling, age. r= +.67 


“It is significant, as shown by these 
correlation coefficients, that speed and 
accuracy in the Clerical Examination 
give a more reliable prediction of 
ability in office work than age and 
schooling combined.” 

Lawrence Marcus’ discusses the 
problem of selecting from inexperienced 
women candidates those who will be- 
come rapid and accurate operatives of 
the Hollerith statistical machine. 
These operators have been chosen in 
the past for government service ac- 
cording to their ratings on Civil Service 
examinations and these examinations 
in their present form have been found 
unreliable as an indicator. 

An “order of efficiency” was estab- 
lished in order that test scores might be 
correlated with efficiency. This order 
of efficiency was based on the fact that 
in general, after twenty-seven months’ 
service, a “good” operator can punch 
3,200 cards per day without error. A 
practice curve was plotted from the 
data on twenty “good” operators on 
percentage of efficiency (calling 3,200 
cards per day 100 per cent) against 
time in months. This made it possible 
to calculate the efficiency of an inex- 
perienced operator in terms of theo- 
retical final efficiency. 


3 Marcus, L. “Vocational Selection . for 
Specialized Tasks.” The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3, 1920, pp. 
186-201. 
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To quote Marcus: “Since the 
‘Team of 5’ psychological tests (see 
article for details) correlates .45 with 
efficiency at Hollerith operating, and 
since the Civil Service Commission’s 
examination correlates only .31, it is 
believed that the ‘Team of 5’ is the 
better selecting medium.” 

Several reasons given are: 


(1) A coefficient of .45 is well into 
the “indicative” zone, while .31 is 
below even the hazy “zone of suspi- 
cion.” 

(2) The “Team of 5” can be com- 
pleted in 12 minutes and can be scored 
in 2, while the Civil Service test takes 
several hours to write and at least 10 
minutes for careful examination. 


H. C. Link‘ gave the following tests 
to fifty-two men and women doing 
clerical work in an office in which the 
manager had previously attempted to 
rate employes as to their actual ability: 


Tests for Technique 


(1) A motor steadiness test (passing 
a metal rod between two brass bars 
which gradually approached one an- 
other, without allowing it to touch the 
bars). 

(2) A simple calculation test (simple 
arithmetic—addition, multiplication, 
etc.). 

(3) A card-sorting test (sorting cards 
from a pack of fifty, into three piles, 
according to certain directions). 

(4) A substitution test (substituting 
certain letters for other letters accord- 
ing to a key). 


ne er 


Tests for Intelligence 


(1) The Woodworth and Wells Hard 
Directicns test. 

(2) A mixed relations or analogies 
test. 


The clerks who took these tests were 


4Link, H. C. “Employment Psychology.” 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1919, p. 40. 


classified as follows: a time-study group. 
a ledger group, a statistical group, 
and a computing machine and sorting 
group. The table just below (Table 1) 
shows the comparison of the groups 
obtained by averaging the ranks of 
each individual in the tests and then 
averaging the ranks for each group as 
a whole. 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE IN 


Technique | Intelligence 


Time-study group.... 92 96 


Ledger group........ 82 80 
Statistical group..... 7T 71 
Computing and Sort- 

ing Machine group.. 79 69 


The office manager compared the 
test results with his records and with 
his own opinion of the relative merits 
of the various individuals and groups 
and this comparison showed a marked 
agreement. 

Up to the time of publication nine 
hundred and thirty clerks had been 
selected on the results of the tests. 
The results of these selections were 
periodically followed up and it was 
found that the tests had clearly been 
an aid. 


The great difficulty, however, in finding 
the true value of the results was the fact 
that the estimate had to be based upon the 
personal opinions of a large number of 
different office and section heads. This 
brought into the situation the very defects 
which the psychological method seeks to 
avoid, the prejudices and variations of the 
human equation. 


To remove this difficulty to some 
extent, ratings were obtained at regular 
intervals on all clerks selected by the 
tests. The ratings on 188 test cases 
corroborated with increasing certainty 
the indications of the tests as the 
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various office heads learned to know 
their workers better. 


Percentage called good by their superiors: 


At the end of one month......... 15%, 
At the end of two months........ 89% 
At the end of three months....... 92%, 


The Scott Company reports in one 
of its bulletins the results of a survey 
made in three nationally known com- 
panies of the messenger-boy situation. 
The scores obtained are those resulting 
from the application of Series I of the 
Scott Company tests. The report 
states that: 


Messenger and office boys are of particu- 
lar interest because they are so definitely a 
source of supply for future executive ma- 
terial. Messenger work offers a splendid 
chance to learn in an intimate way the 
methods and policies of a company. This 
is an educational opportunity that should 
be made available only to those who are 
capable of taking advantage of it. The 
companies whose boys are discussed in this 
bulletin all consider that messengers and 
office boys are a natural and logical source 
of supply for higher positions. These com- 
panies desire to improve the quality of this 
occupational group as far as possible. 


The report goes on to state that the 
results of tests given to office employes 
show that those who are most success- 
ful in their work have the highest degree 
of mental alertness, especially if the 
work is at all varied, or if the position 
requires initiative or judgment. In 
order to promote messengers and office 
boys into these higher grade jobs, it 
becomes necessary to employ boys who 
make a high score in the mental alert- 
ness test. But in one of these com- 
panies there was found also this condi- 
tion,—that “boys who have been dis- 
charged scored on the average only 22 
points in the Mental Alertness Test. 
The boys who were promoted scored on 
the average 38.6 points.” 

It was found that in the cases of 
ninety-three messenger boys in one 


company resignations were most fre- 
quent among those who scored between 
30 and 55 points in the mental alertness 
test. This range falls in the lower 
middle portion of the scale. A high 
degree of stability is found among those 
who make low scores and those who 
make high scores, with the best record 
of service among the latter. ‘These 
facts point to the advisability of em- 
ploying only high-score individuals 
where promotion is expected and 
desired, for low-score messengers can- 
not rise much beyond their own jobs. 

The Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been conducting for the past four years 
extensive researches on methods of 
selecting clerical employes. Surveys 
have been completed in the offices of a 
number of nationally known concerns 
and the conclusions drawn are in the 
main based on the results of a test 
referred to hereafter as Test VI. 

Test VI is a general ability test. It 
is a measure of one’s intelligence in so | 
far as it shows his ability to remember 
and to recall for use at the opportune 
moment such of his past experiences as 
affect a given situation. It is an ad- 
aptation ‘of the Army Alpha. The 
items have been tested and checked 
against the general knowledge assimi- 
lated by the bright, wide-awake person 
in any of several lines of human en- 
deavor, and have thus been so selected 
as to give no advantage to the specialist 
in any particular line. 

The test contains 184 items of the 
following kinds: Simple opposites, 
re-arranged sentences to be designated 
true or false, simple arithmetic, arith- 
metic series to be completed, analogies, 
and sentences to be finished logically 
by choosing one word out of several 
given words. The test is given in the 
form of an eight-page printed booklet . 
of standard letter size. On the cover 
are blank spaces in which the subject 
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writes such information as his name, 
birthplace, whether an employe or an 
applicant, his position if an employe, 
and the date. One minute is allowed 
for this, At the bottom of this page is 
a note telling the applicant not to turn 
the page—that he will be told what to 
do next. On the second and third 
pages are complete instructions and 
examples of items to be found in the 
body of the test, and the subject is 
given four minutes for this reading. 
There follow five pages of test items 
arranged spirally in order to test 
flexibility and also to allow all subjects 
an equal opportunity to work on each 
kind of item. The answers are scored 
quickly by means of stencils, allowing 
this part of the work to be done by a 
clerk. A perfect score in this test is 
184. 

Test VI may be given to a group or 
‘to an individual. It may be interesting 
for the reader to know, however, that 
it has been found that in giving any 
test it is more difficult for the examiner 
to obtain coöperation on the part of 
an individual in following directions, 
printed or otherwise, than it is to obtain 
this coöperation when a group is taking 
the test. 

The results of applications of Test 
VI demonstrate that it may be put to 
a variety of uses in an office, such as (1) 
the fitness of an applicant for a definite 
job or for a succession of jobs; (2) the 
advisability of the transfer of an enr- 
ploye; (3) the advisability of a weeding- 
out program. In actual practice most 
of the cases will be included in the first 
mentioned use, for once the test method 
Is instituted and properly carried along, 
very little weeding-out is necessary. 

When an employer wishes to fill a 
vacancy in his office force, he is con- 
fronted by at least two major questions 
wich are not usually answered by him 
in systematic way. These are: (1) 
“Will the applicant or applicants in 
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question measure up to the job?” and 
(2) “Will the selected applicant stay 
with the company?” ‘Through the use 
of the test we may answer in a quite 
successful manner both of these ques- 
tions. Based on these two questions 
three criteria have been used to test the 
value of Bureau Test VI. There has 
been considered first the relation of test 
score to position in the company; sec- 
ond, the relation of test score to effi- 
ciency on the job; and third, the rela- 
tion of test score to permanency. 

Table 2 gives a typical set of results 
on the relation of test to position in 
company. In the C class only is it 
non-typical. Two years ago the com- 
pany felt the need of a better grade of 
worker in this class than they were 
getting and began to recruit more 
capable employes. The result is 
shown clearly in Class C. Many of 
the Class C workers are due for quick 
promotion, 


TABLE 2—Averace Tesr Score vs. CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF JOB 


InpivipuaL WORK AVERAGE SCORE 


A (Office boys)............ 52 
i e EEATT AE TANTE 91 
bs erate Sen cto eee ee 118 
Drs Sati enn a ensue ale ein ed 102 
ot TEE E wes 107 
NPA EA TEE T N 113 
Supervisory high grade..... 130 
PY PIStS i aes akaa 90 
‘Stenographers............. 106 


The Bureau has on record some in- 
teresting results showing the relation 
between intelligence as measured by 
Test VI and efficiency on the job as 
estimated by one or more supervisors. 
Table 3 is illustrative of what has been 
found in this connection. 

The results here show that (1) those 
rated exceptionally high tend to have 
high scores in mental alertness; (2) 
those rated very low tend to have very 
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low scores; (3) in the median group 
other factors than intelligence seem to 
determine the rating. 


TABLE 3 








RATINGS or SUPERIORS IN | AVERAGE SCORE 


PER CENT OF EFFICIENCY IN TEST 
Over 80% «sshd judeses aces 120 
VEDERE | ee 80 
Dro Sie tol oats he eed, See Brose 78 
Below 39................. 20 





A consideration of both the relation 
of tesi: score to position in the company 
and its relation to permanency is given 
in the following study. 

In testing applicants for work which 
has fast promotional possibilities, the 
applicant chosen must have a score such 
that it will not only be above the aver- 
age for those doing successfully the 
work on which he will start, but will 
also fall in the range of scores of those 
who are successful in the more impor- 
tant jobs for which he will be in line. 
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Here it becomes necessary to differ- 
entiate between persons doing individ- 
ual work and those doing supervisory 
work, for the lower grade supervisory 
jobs are often the reward of long and 
faithful service rather than of ability. 

Tables 4 and 5 illustrate the promo- 
tion of higher score individuals out of 
the low grade jobs and the dropping of 
the lower score individuals out of the 
high grade jobs. The scores are those 
of 133 employes of a large public 
utilities company who , were holding 
five distinct jobs that formed a clear 
promotional line. It should be noted 
that these are all individual work jobs, 
graded from A up to E. 

The data obtained through testing 
these 133 employes were studied with 
the following questions in mind: (1) 
Is there a relation between positions in 
the company and mental alertness 
score? (2) Does natural selection take 
place in time that makes this relation 
more evident? 

We should expect natural selection 


N TABLE 4—ORIGINAL GROUP 








Grape oF Worx | No. IN GRADE 


MEDIUN Score 


Per Cent Scor- 
ING Unprr 80 


Per CENT Scor- 
ING OvER 110 


AE | aa ENA \ SS: | aege | HR R Rie S—E 


P. PEE eee 16 85 
| PE EE EE 15 77.5 
O E ges 24 195 
| ISEE 56 103.5 
te esac E PEN 22 118.5 


26 50 
20 53 
45 33 
46 1T g0 
50 13 


TABLE 5—Grovr Remamine Tuirty Montas 
ne it aeee a 


Per Cent | Per Cent 


Per CEN ER CENT 


TuRNOVER FoR! TURNOVER FOR 


eg No. IN MEDIAN aay 
Work GRADE SCORES OveR 110 
j, EEE 7 67.5 0 
: saso 6 80.0 0 
DET ae Il 95,0 27 
D, oecrea 26 111.0 51 
i ee 13 123 .0 57 





ee Tuose Score | Tuose Scoring 
Over 110 UNDER 80 
57 100 37 
50 100 62 
sai 72 50 
23 53 58 
7 Al 66 
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to take place either through persons 
making low scores finding themselves 
unable to do the work and leaving, or 
through persons making high scores 
finding the work of too low a grade and 
leaving. 

The correlation coefficient between 
difficulty of work and Test VI score was 
found to be .22 for the origihal group 
and .41 for those remaining two and 
one-half years. 

. The cases in Tables 4 and 5 have been 
arranged in groups showing those scor- 
ing above 110, those scoring between 80 
and 110, and those scoring below 80. 
The middle group contains about 25 per 
cent of the cases, and may be consid- 
ered neutral. 

The following points are noteworthy: 

(1) In the original group the median 
scores of the grades range from 77.5 to 
118.5, forty-one points. There are 
two instances where a lower grade job 
has a slightly higher median score than 
. the next higher grade job. In the 
group remaining thirty months, the 
median scores of the grades range from 
67.5 to 123.0, 55.5 points. Each grade 
shows a higher median than the grade 
below it. 

(2) In the two least difficult jobs, A 
and B, no one scoring over 110 has 
remained. In the C grade a smaller 
per cent of the remaining than the 
original group have scores over 110, 
while for the D and E grade, a larger 
per cent of the remaining group have 
scores over 110 than of the original 
group. 

(3) Almost the opposite holds when 
we consider the group scoring below 80. 
There is a steady decrease of the per 
cents scoring below 80 with the rise of 
the grade of work. There is also with 
one exception an increase in turnover 
in this group from A to È. 

These results are as a whole confirmed 
by a study of 330 other cases from the 
same firm where many jobs were 


lumped together as being of the same 
difficulty and the grading was much 
less carefully done. On account, how- 
ever, of the inaccuracies that we know 
entered into the grading, we do not 
believe the results are worth quoting in 
detail. 

The Bureau of Personnel Research 
has used the test for general ability 
rather than ones for special ability for 
the following reasons: 

1. It seems to select as successfully 
as the special ability tests. 

2. A special ability test gives in- 
formation only on how a person can do 
a particular job and does not indicate 
whether he is fitted for the jobs along 
the line of promotion. For example, 
a girl might be hired as a file clerk; the 
special ability or trade test would 
simply tell us that she will make a good 
file clerk. ‘The general test tells us also 
that she is or is not to be considered 
for rapid promotion and whether she 
is likely to stay content in the position. 

8. It has not proved more difficult 
to sell the applicant the idea of this test 
than that of a special trade test, and 
one test rather than several saves time. 

4. Lower critical scores for many 
positions have been fairly well es- 
tablished. For example, the instruc- 
tion in one firm for a certain junior 
executive job is: “Do not hire anyone 
scoring less than 80 in Bureau Test VI; 
if the applicant scores between 80 and 
100 proceed with caution, do not hire 
unless all other items are very favor- 
able; if the applicant scores over 100 
hire if other items are satisfactory.” 


II 
SPECIAL ÅPTITUDE Trsts 


The principal topic of this section is 
the study of aptitude tests which have 
been applied to clerical workers and 
which have been published. Consid- 
erable work, however, has been con- 
ducted with students as subjects of the 
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experiments rather than persons actu- 
ally engaged in business and industry. 
Those experiments which test students 
following courses which train them for 
clerical work will also be considered. 

Aptitude tests may be defined briefly 
as those tests which seek, before the 
individual has had training in the 
process, job, or occupation under 
consideration, to determine the rela- 
tive degree of skill and proficiency that 
will be attained after suitable practice 
periods. To build such tests requires, 
therefore, an analysis of the processes 
involved and of the individual’s capac- 
ities. It also involves the establishment 
of definite relationships between these 
processes and the capacities. The 
probable effect of the absence of one or 
more supporting mental capacities 
must also be considered. For success 
in developing such tests the interme- 
diate training processes must either be 
standardized or carefully controlled. 

The following accounts have been 
included in publications which have 
come to our attention. 

W. W. Tuttle® based an experiment 
for the determination of ability for 
learning typewriting on a class of 
twenty beginners. The accuracy of 
the tests, which follow, was deter- 
mined by comparing the results with 
the typewriting grades made by the 
group at the end of the first semester. 


1. Quick Motor Action.—Subject taps 
typewriter key as rapidly as possible in a 
given time. 

2, A Keen Sense of Rhythm.—Sea- 
shore’s test for sense of time. 

$. Attention and Accuracy.—In Part 
I the subject is given five minutes in 
which to underline all combinations of 
consecutive figures whose sum is nine. 
One hundred combinations occur in 9 
horizontal lmes of 61 figures each. In 


5 Tuttle, W. W. “The Determination of 
Ability for Learning Typewriting.” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, March 1923, Vol. 
XIV, No. 2, pp. 177-181. 


Part IE the subject is given three minutes 
in which to underline all adjacent com- 
binations of x and n occurring in 11 
horizontal lines of 57 letters each. 

4, Memory Span.—In Part I the sub- 
ject writes lmes of words containing five 
to ten abstract words after having heard 
them read one minute before. In Part 
II conerete words are used in place of 
abstract words. 

5. Ability to Follow Directions.— 
Subject allowed ten minutes for per- 
formance of acts as directed. 

6. Ability to Carry on the Process of 
Substitution.—Subject is given five min- 
utes in which to substitute the proper 
figures opposite twenty-five equal lines of 
symbols representing the figures. 


The following are the coefficients 
resulting from the correlation of each 
test with the typewriting test adminis- 
tered at the end of the first semester: 


J. Motor action................ "54 
2. Sense of rhythm.............. .10 
3. Attention and Accuracy I...... Al 
I i E ieee . 68 

4, Memory Span ........ | eae — .30 
53 Nie scene jt ee —.11 

§. Ability to follow directions... . AT 
6. Substitution. ................ .52 


By combining the scores in tests (1), 
(3), and (6) and correlating the total 
scores with those made in the type- 
writing tests, a coefficient of 0.621 was 
obtained. 

In recent years investigators in the 
fields of personnel work and vocational 
guidance have endeavored to discover 
more reliable criteria than those which 
have been so widely used in the past. 
This same movement has been noted 
in education. That is, there is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of educators 
to discard teachers’ grades and to 
substitute as criteria scientific rating 
scales and tests which are really 
standard in form. E. R. Hoke® de- - 

ê Hoke, E. R. “The Measurement of Achieve- 
ment in Shorthand.” The Jokns Hopkins 


University Studies in Education, No. 6. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. 
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scribes an investigation covering the 
construction of tests for Gregg Short- 
hand which are free from objections to 
the traditional type of examination. 

A study was made of four factors 
into which shorthand was analyzed, 
and an attempt was made to measure 
these factors, which are (1) reading 
ability, (2) quality of writing, (3) 
speed of writing, and (4) knowledge of 
the system as presented in the text- 
book. 

1. In attempting to devise tests for 


the measurement of reading ability, ` 


several methods were abandoned in 
favor of a completion test composed 
of two actual business letters, having a 
total length of 500 words, with every 
tenth word to be chosen by the subject 
from one of two words given in the 
letters. ‘The correct word is under- 
scored by the subject. This test is 
known as “Test A-1, Reading Ability.” 
Forty-one boys studying shorthand in 
the Boys’ High School, Frederick, Md., 
were individually given a page of 
printed shorthand notes (Gregg Speed 
Studies, page 156, “Productive Em- 


ployment”) to be read aloud for three. 


minutes. The net number of words 
was taken as the gross number read 
minus the number of “prompted 
words.” Exactly five seconds was 
allowed before help was given. The 
same boys were twice given, at an 
interval of one week, Test A-1. These 
two sets of scores, when averaged, 
showed a correlation (Pearson formula) 
of .55, P.E. .08 with the individual- 
timed reading scores: The two sets of 
scores obtained on Test A-1 showed 
on self-correlation by the Pearson 
method a coefficient of .80, P.E. .04. 
2. In order to test speed of writing 
in shorthand, the pupil is given a 
passage to be copied which is printed 
both in longhand and in shorthand. 
Reasons for the choice of this particular 
form are given in the article. This 


test has been made in two forms, 
known as “Tests B-1 and B-2,” both of 
equal difficulty. For testing the valid- 
ity of Tests B-1 and B-2, the two forms 
were given to thirty-four pupils. The 
same group was scored in words .per 
minute on the task of copying familiar 
printed shorthand from a page of a 
text-book for three minutes. The 
Pearson method showed a correlation 


_ coefficient between averaged B-1 and 


B-2 scores (or either one separately) 
and timed copying scores of .51, P. E. .09. 
The validity of Tests B-I and B-2 
was also verified by an experiment in 
which ninety-six high school pupils 
were given the two forms. They were 
also scored in words per minute on a 
three-minute test of their speed as 
shown by copying from good shorthand 
notes on the blackboard a fifty-word 
selection taken from Rip Van Winkle. 
In order to allow them to become 
familiar with the text and the outline, 
they were permitted to copy it three 
times for practice, after having heard it 
read aloud once. The coefficient ob- 
tained between average scores on B-1 
and B-2 and the blackboard test was 
78, P.E. .03.  Self-correlation here 
showed a coefficient of .83, P.E. .03. — 
Scores on B-1 and B-2 for fifty-seven 
individuals showed a self-correlation 
coefficient of .83, P.E. .03 (Pearson). 
The tests described above are those 
arranged for the measurement of the 
first two factors included in the study 
of shorthand. These two studies and 
the two based on the third and fourth 
factors complete the experiments on 
shorthand. The description of these 
studies is complete, and since we can- 
not include here most of the details as 
given in the report of any of the four 
studies, the two included may serve to 
illustrate what has been found. The 
report gives descriptions of the plan- 
ning of the tests, scoring method, test 
forms, technique, and proof of validity. 
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Cyril Burt’ reports a study which 
includes both proficiency tests and 
tests for possible aptitude. 
which, though used for both purposes, 
gave important evidence of being useful 
as aptitude tests are as follows: 


I. Graded Tests of Intelligence: 

(1) Discriminating Opposites and 
Synonyms (alternative answers 
given). 

(2) Analogies (Alternative answers 
given, one correct and three in- 
correct for each problem). 

(3) Mixed Sentences (The examinee 
being required to indicate the 
truth or falsity of the rearranged 
sentences). 

(4) Completion of Sentences (The 
examinee being required to find 
the missing words). 

II. Graded Tests of Educational Attain- 
ments: 

(1) Spelling. 

(2) Arithmetic. 

IIL. Tests of Linguistic Ability and General 
Information: 

(1) Synonyms. (The examinee is re- 
quired to think of and write 
down a word of similar meaning 
for each of those given. The 
given words are chosen to throw 
light not so much upon intelli- 
gence as upon range of vocabu- 
lary and literary precision, and 
incidentally, it is believed, up- 
on certain temperamental and 
moral qualifications.) 

_ (2) Definitions. (The examinee is re- 
quired to give the meaning of 
simple technical words. The 
words are especially chosen to 
test familiarity with some 
twenty-five fields of knowledge, 
one easy and one hard term be- 
ing chosen for each.) 


The tests just mentioned were given 
as group tests. The correlation be- 


T Burt, Cyril. “Tests for Clerical Occupa- 
tions.” The Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, London, Vol. 1, Nos. 
1 and 2, January and April, 1922, pp. 23-27 and 
79-81, 


The tests . 


tween the test results for shorthand 
alone and the supervisor’s order for 
efficiency in shorthand is .79. The 
correlation between the test results 
for typing and the supervisor’s order 
for the same is only .60. 

With the assistance of the supervisor we 
were able to group the typists into four 
groups, which may be termed excellent, 
good, tolerable, and practically worthless. 
By comparing this grouping with the results 
by our tests it is possible to construct 
standards of efficiency in this respect. 

Burt concludes his first article with 
the following statement: 

The correlations already obtained, how- - 
ever, seem sufficiently high to warrant their 
immediate practical use. It may, there- 
fore, I think, be claimed that, although the 
tests are certainly capable of progressive 
improvement, they are already sufficiently 
reliable to make it possible to use them 
immediately for the purposes of a judgment 
upon applicants for posts as shorthand- 
writers and typists. 

The progress indicated by these 
studies seems entirely satisfactory. 
No claim can be set up for completed 
research, but undoubted advances are 
being made. To be able to demon- 
strate practical use for such tests so 
early in the history of research indi- 
cates the fundamental soundness of the 
psychology upon which the applications 
are being based. 
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The United States Army trade tests 
constitute the first extensive attempt 
to objectify and standardize measures 
of efficiency in the knowledge and skill 
of any subject or occupation. The 
rapid extension of the principle in 
educational circles is shown in the 
large number and variety of such tests 
now in use. Dictation exercises, short 


8 See Monroe, W. S. “An Introduction to 
the Theory of Educational Measurements.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. New York, 1923, 
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tasks related to the job in hand, have 
long been a common practice in em- 
ployment offices. In practically all 
cases the standards remained subjec- 
tive, 2.¢., if the subject of the examina- 
tion satisfied the examiner it was 
sufficient. No comparison was made 
with the work of other applicants, nor 
were the methods of grading freed from 
the bias of the examiner. The trade 
test seeks to standardize the examina- 
tion, the scoring and the subject’s 
relative proficiency. ) 
_In the descriptions of some of the 
experiments already noted, there have 
been included some proficiency or 
trade tests. The following is descrip- 
tive of the method used for these tests: 
E. J. Benge’ has described the 
formation of a clerical test for the 
position of extender and verifier in a 
city gas company. 
` This test is composed of items taken 
from actual problems selected from the 
files of the company, such as: 1,720 
cubic feet of gas @ $1.25 per thousand 
feet, less 2 per cent discount. There 
are one hundred items in the following 
forms: 


Extension: 1,720 cubic feet of gas @ $1.25 
per thousand feet =$ ; 
Verification: 1,720 cubic feet of gas @ 
$1.25 per thousand feet =$2.15. 
Right © Wrong 





weed OO Ne pee enc 

Half of the problems of verification ` 
(25 items) have incorrect answers 
taken, as far as possible, from actual 
errors noted in the files. The items 
are arranged in order of difficulty—and 
the two forms (extension and verifica- 
tion) are alternated. The problems of 
verification are arranged so as not to 
follow in the order of right, wrong, 
right. The test carries a time limit 


* Benge, E. J. “Simple Tests for Selecting 
Office Workers.” Industrial Management, Vol. 
61, pp. 91-93, February 1, 1921. 
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and is given in the form of a multi- 
graphed or mimeographed blank. 

A recent article!® in the Journal of 
Personnel Research gives in such admir- 
able detail the steps taken by the 
United States to improve its clerical 
personnel in this field of trade tests 
that we could easily substitute it for 
this section. No industrial concern 
has given such intelligent thought to 
its problems of selection. The recent 
establishment of the independent foun- 
dation known as the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration with Dr. 
L. L. Thurstone as psychologist in 
charge of research on tests and em- 
ployment problems adds materially to 
the strength of Government research 
in this field. 

Brief quotations from the article 
just referred to will illustrate both the 
care being taken by the Government 
in its selection program and the tech- 
nical steps necessary to prepare an 
educational, proficiency, or trade test. 


The following is an outline of the steps 
in the research procedure in the study of 
the practical value of written examinations. 
(The application of this technique is illus- - 
trated in the discussion of the revision of 
the clerical test, on page 494.) 

1. Occupations are analyzed to deter- 
mine the operations they embrace and the 
relative importance of each. 

2. Study is made of the qualifications nec- 
essary for proficiency in those operations. 

3. Tests designed to measure these 
qualifications are constructed for purposes 
of experiment. Not only is attention 
directed to the selection of subject matter 
designed to measure the essential qualifica- 
tions, but careful consideration is given to 
a number of other major factors. 

The subject matter must be such that 
alternate tests of equal difficulty can be 
made. 


10 Filer, H. A. and O’Rourke, L. J. “Progress 
in Civil Service Tests.” Journal of Personnel 
Research, Vol. 1, No. 11, March, 1923, pp. 
484-520. 5 l 
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The items of a given test must range from 
easy to difficult so as to make possible a 
measurement of the relative ability of ap- 
plicants, 

The questions or problems should ‘be so 
constructed as to be clear and specific and to 
demand a definite answer. 

4. After a test is devised which is ex- 
pected to measure the desired qualifications, 
it must itself be tested. 

To have selective value, the scores of a 
test must approximate the degrees of known 
efficiency; that is, those who make the 
higher test scores must, as a group, be 
those rated higher in efficiency in their 
work, while those who make the lower 
scores must be in the lower group in effi- 
ciency. 

5. On the basis of the results of the tests 
an analysis is made to determine the 
selective value of each test as well as the 
degree to which the different tests measure 
different qualities. 

6. As a result of this analysis, and of a 
study of the scores made by the individuals 
in their examinations for entrance into the 
Government service, it is possible to deter- 
mine which, if any, of the tests in use could 
be dropped without decreasing the selective 
value of the examination. From the same 
analysis it is possible to determine whether 
or not the results warrant the addition or 
substitution of any of the new tests. 

In order to determine the relative selec- 
tive value of different tests, it is absolutely 
necessary to have some standards such as 
efficiency ratings with which to measure the 
value of each of the tests. 

7. The best method of scoring each test 
is determined on the basis of the test results; 
that is, a study is made of the amount of 
credit to be given for each correct answer, 
or the penalty for each wrong answer, and 
the relative amount of credit to be assigned 
to such factors as speed and accuracy. 


have little or no such value in the selection 
of general clerks. 

9. After all findings have been verified as 

described, the most satisfactory passing 
mark is determined, 
' 10. Follow-up studies based on the 
actual work of employes selected through 
the revised examination serve as a further 
test of original research, and may suggest 
further improvements. 


We may quote also some of the 
statements in the article (pp. 516-518) 
relative to the progress being made: 


As described in the preceding discussion, 
a revised general clerical exammation has 
been evolved which has a higher selective 
value than the former examination, and 
which is a better index of clerical ability 
than the combined factors of education and 
experience. 

In arriving at this revised general clerical 
examination, definite steps of progress have 
been made, as follows: 


1. Practical clerical problems have been 
substituted for subjects formerly used, the 
evaluation of which was somewhat less 
reliable and which tested no important 
qualifications not better measured by the 
tests constituting the revised examination. 

2. In place of dictated spelling, a non- 
dictated spelling test has been substituted, 
which simplifies the giving of the examina- 
tion and insures more comparable results 
without the loss of any of the selective value 
of the old spelling test. 

3. The best scoring method for each test 
included in the general clerical examination 
has been found. 

4. The relative selective values of the 
several tests have been more accurately 
determined and weights have PEEN assigned 
accordingly. 

5. A marked saying has. heen AT in the 


This standardization of the scoring, as well ‘work of scoring the papers. 


as the test itself, is used only for the position 
under consideration. 

8. A study is made of the relative 
importance of such factors as education, 
experience, age, height, and weight. Ob- 
viously, height and weight have some 
selective value when the position under 
consideration is that of policeman, but they 


6. The examination time has been re- 
duced from five to two and one-half hours. 

7. Advanced statistical methods have 
been applied to examination ratings which 
illustrate the practicability of employing 
(a) correlations to ascertain measures of 
relationship between examination scores 
and such factors as efficiency, education, 
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experience, and age; (b) regressions to pre- 
dict the relative efficiency which may be 
expected from eligibles who make different 
test scores; and (c) percentiles to show the 
relative position of the test score of each 
competitor in relation to that of all other 
competitors. 


lV 
CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence is clearly against the 
old methods of selection by chance, by 
hiring and firing, by personal opinion, 
by individual “hunches,” by unstand- 
ardized examinations. There is no 
going backward for the employer and 
his employment manager who prefer 
the old ways. They will be eliminated. 

With so much good in the important 
steps now being taken, it is to be re- 
gretted that there are some who claim 


too much for what has been done. 
The vision of a future is still to be 
realized in hard, patient and persistent 
researches. The charlatan of tests has 
much easy money before him, for the 
“hard-headed business man” can call 
very few experts to his aid as yet. 
We can only recommend seeking care- 
ful, statistical proof of usefulness at 
each step taken. 

Though difficult to make and requir- 
ing the expert at every step, the trade 
or proficiency test is simplest and most 
straight-forward In’ its implications. 
The general ability test, though highly 
important and practically useful, is a 
poor tool in the hands of the careless or 
untrained, and positively harmful with- 
out systematic records and statistical 
verification. The aptitude test is 
wholly in the research stage at present. 


Fact and Fable in Character Anasi 


By Knicur DUNLAP 


\HE practical need for methods of 

“sizing up” men—and women and 
children also, for that matter—and for 
doing it quickly, is so great that 
scientists and others long ago turned 
_ their attention to the devising of such 
methods. Many systems of estima- 
tion have been put forward. 

Palmistry and phrenology are char- 
acteristic and well-known systems by 
which attempts have been made to 
estimate, in a rapid way, the character, 
temperament, physical stamina and 
mental abilities of individuals. Esti- 
mation based on the study of hand- 
writing according to fixed rules has 
also had a wide vogue. Moreover, 
through the work of Lombroso and his 
studies of “criminal” man, the use of 
anatomical signs other than those of 
the hand and skull has been made 
familiar; the use of such signs, how- 
ever, is of great antiquity. 

In recent years, a number of sys- 
tems of “character analysis” or person- 
ality analysis, based on the older 
theories, have had commercial im- 
portance, and of late there has been 
a considerable amount of rivalry be- 
tween these systems. Books which 
print the essentials of these various 
systems have been widely circulated, 
usually as material for correspondence 
courses at high prices. Classes for 
instruction have been organized in 
many cities, often with the aid of 
churches which lend their rooms and 
in other ways have approved and ad- 
vertised the classes and lectures. In- 
deed, several schools of fixed location 
exist for the traming of “character 
analysts.” From evidence along a 
number of lines, it can safely be in- 
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ferred that the “selling” of character 
analysis in various ways is at present 
a very profitable business. 

Quite aside from these systems, the 
psychologists have been increasingly 
busy in the elaboration of “mental 
tests” for the estimation of what are 
sometimes called “‘intellectual’’ traits, 
and have achieved a substantial meas- 
ure of success. Tests of “general 
intelligence,’’! memory, attention, ac- 
curacy and various other “special”’ 
functions have been developed success- 
fully. Tests ef aptitude for specific 
lines of professional and technical 
work are well under way and work is 
being done towards the development 
of tests of emotional characteristics, 
which are so highly important. The 
psychologists have also made impor- 
tant contributions towards the de- 
velopment of tests for what are some- 
times called “physiological” traits, 
such as the susceptibility to bodily 
fatigue and the ability to codrdinate 
the musculature to useful ends. 


THe PAINSTAKING METHODS or 
PsyCHOLOGISTS 


E a 

The work of the psychologist is slow, 
although sure, and proceeds by a 
method which makes no philosophical 
or biological assumption, namely, the 
method of finding out what the “re- 
actor”’—as we call the individual under 
test or examination—can actually do. 
In the application of a “mental test” 
or a “psychophysical test,” we give 
the reactor a specific task, or a group 


1 General intelligence can best be described as 
the capacity to learn those things of most general 
use to civilized man. 
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of specific tasks, which have been 
painstakingly elaborated and carefully 
standardized. We then rate the re- 
actor entirely by what he does, that is, 
by his measured performance in these 
tasks. | 

This method of careful scientific 
work is exasperating to many people. 
First, it is slow. It takes a long time 
to “measure” a reactor. You cannot 
“measure” him in a thoroughgoing 
way in a few minutes, even in regard 
to a single capacity. And many peo- 
ple, as we have said, want results 
quickly. Second, there is no single 
system of tests good for all purposes. 
Even for such a function as “general 
intelligence,”’ the tests for children are 
not good for adults, and vice versa; the 
tests for literates cannot be applied for 
illiterates; and in general, each class of 
individuals, by social and educational 
standards, must have specific forms of 
test designed to fit that class. Further, 
tests of aptitude for any line of pro- 
fessional or technical work must be 
developed for that specific line and can- 
not be compiled hastily from stock 
tests. Third, mental tests, even after 
they have been constructed and stand- 
ardized, cannot be applied and in- 
terpreted by the unskilled person. 
The acquisition of skill in mental 
testing is the work of years, not of 
weeks or months. Furthermore, skill 
in one line of mentai measurement 
does not give skill in all others: 
psychologist may be very proficient in 
technical or trade tests, but utterly 
unable to apply the Binet-Simon tests 
to a child; and many who are skilled 
in the testing of children for general 
intelligence are unskilled in other lines 
in which they have not worked. 


Tur DEMAND FoR SHORT Cuts 


It is no wonder, then, that there has 
been impatience with the laborious 
method of science, and eager search 


for short cuts and easy methods, 
Thus has arisen the field for the pro- 
moters of “character analysis,” who 
propose to train, in a few weeks or 
months, an analyst to apply a single 
system which will cover the whole 
range of intellectual, emotional and 
other mental characteristics and per- 
mit an estimate to be made in a few 
minutes. : i 

Systems of character analysis may 
be divided into two groups: (1) Those 
which base their estimates on physio- 
logical or psycho-physiological traits; 
(2) those which base their estimates 
primarily on anatomical traits. As 
an illustration of the first class, we may 
point to the systems based on hand- 
writing. As an illustration of the 
second, phrenology and palmistry may 
be cited.. 


ÅSSUMPTIONS OF CHARACTER 
ANALYSTS 


The phrenologist makes his judg- 
ment on the conformation of the skull. 
Modern systems based on phrenology, 
however, niake use of other anatomical 
characteristics, such as the size and 
shape of the nose and of the ears, the 
color, size, placing and other char- 
acteristics of: the eyes, the color and 
texture of the hair and the length of the 
finger. In so doing, these systems 
take their stand squarely in regard to 
two problems which are much discussed 


A~today by the scientific workers in 


génetics, namely, the problem of the 
importance of heredity as compared 
with training, and the problem of the 
linkage of mental and physical charac- 
teristics. 

The anatomical features of the indi- 
vidual, it is well known, are determined 
almost entirely by heredity. Training 
has no effect on the shape and size of 
the nose, the shape of the ears, the 
form of the mouth, the color and curli- 
ness of the hair, or on any other gross 


- structural feature.2 Even food in- 
fluences these features but slightly. 
Climate, although it may bleach the 
hair and tan the skin, has little other 
effect on the structural characteristics. 
By depending exclusively on anatomical 
features, these schools of character anal- 
ysis put their wholereliance on heredity. 

Genetics has so far not been able to 
certify to any general linking of 
anatomical and mental characteristics 
in heredity, and therefore the second 
assumption of the anatomical charac- 
ter-analyst is still without the sem- 
blance of afoundation. An individual, 
_ for all we now know, may inherit his 
-red hair through his father, but not 
inherit the fiery temper or mathe- 
matical genius his father possessed— 
and so on through the whole list of 
characteristics. Certain external struc- 
tural details may be linked with certain 
mental characteristics, but we know 
of none such at present. The notion 
that the size of the head, or its shape, 
or even the size or conformation of the 
brain have definite relation to men- 
tality, except in distinctly pathological 
cases, has long been exploded. 


2 The anatomical or structural features we are 
discussing here, and throughout, are the external 
and readily observable ones, They exclude the 
feature of muscular development through use 
(the biceps muscle, for example, changes in size 
and form, by use), which are classed as physio- 
logical rather than anatomical. The structure 
` of the nervous system may be modified by learn- 

' ing, or training, aside from the determination 
effects of heredity. And we assume that there 
is a linkage between states of nervous mechanism 
and. mental traits. But these neural conditions 
are not directly observable; they’ are only in- 
ferred. 

The anatomical details on which systems of 
character analysis are based are of a quite 
different order, assumed to be directly observ- 
able, and controlled by heredity little influenced 
by environment or training. It is true, some 
character analysts have claimed that the shape 
of the bones of the face may be modified by the 
cultivation of mental traits, but such claims are 
too absurd to merit much attention. 
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RACIAL AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 


Popular fallacies on these points are 
due to confusions of conditions which 
have little bearing on our real prob- 
lems, especially the confusion of racial 
resemblances and family resemblances, 
with more general facts of resemblance. 
Men of the same race resemble one 
another anatomically and have, pre- 
sumably, somewhat the same mental 
characteristics. In the same family, 
sons frequently resemble fathers and 
grandfathers in feature and build, and 
with this anatomical resemblance fre- 
quently goes a similarity in mental 
characteristics and temperament. 

Even up to this point, we are dealing 
with matters of very doubtful inter- 
pretation. There is danger today in 
overstressing the influence of physical 
heredity and minimizing the influences 
of training and other features of the 
environment. A Chinese, for example, 
whose mental characteristics have been 
supposed to be so different from those 
of the Anglo-Saxon, turns out after all 
to be very similar to him when brought 
up im the same sort of environment 
and under the.same social influences. 
Similarly, a great deal of what has been 
supposed to be racial in mental 
characteristics 1s not intrinsically ra- 
cial, but largely the effect of training. 
Indeed, some of the “inherited”? men- 
tal traits in familiés“are, perhaps, not 
matters of inheritance in the biological 
sense at all, but matters of environ- 
ment. The father and son may have 
the same tastes and tempers because 
the son bas acquired them from 
associating with his father during im- 
pressionable years, or from living in the 
environment established by his father. 

The anatomical features of race and 
family, on the other hand, are matters 
of inheritance strictly, and changing 
the mental characteristics by modify- 


' ing the training and environment does 
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not change the anatomical features in mate the probability of his possessing 
any Important way. a certain characteristic in a certain 

There are undoubtedly some mental degree. But when we are dealing with 
characteristics which are matters of races, like the European, in which 
inheritance and are very little modified there is wide variation in anatomical 
by changes in environment and train- features and wide variation in the 
ing. Feeble-mindedness and mathe- various mental traits, we have so far 
matical genius are examples of charac- discovered no uniform linkages of 
teristics in which heredity is so anatomical detail and mental charac- 
important and environment so small teristics. 
in effect. And these are perhaps the If we observe mathematicians of 
characteristics for which there is the eminence, for example, we apparently 
most striking lack of evidence of find that all types of eyes, ears, mouths, 
linkage to any discernible structural hair and of other body details are 
characteristics. In the same family, represented. And if we observe any 
the son may resemble the father in type of nose, we find it possessed by 
both color of hair and mathematical historians, mathematicians, lawyers 
genius, just as he may resemble him and men of every other class, of all 
in both color of hair and shape of nose. degrees of ability. It is possessed by 
But he may have the one characteristic feeble-minded individuals as well. The 
and not the other in either case. And same is probably true of any other 
when we come to consider individuals feature. At least, no one has yet 
in unrelated families of European races, shown by scientifically valid evidence 
we find no evidence for the occurrence that any body detail is linked with any 
of any specific anatomical feature with mental character. 
any specific mental characteristic. 

In regard to racial characteristics, ANATOMICAL CHARACTER ANALYSIS 
where such exist, we may expect to Wirnovut Scirentriric FOUNDATION 
find a considerable degree of apparent The various systems of anatomical 
linkage of anatomical and mental character analysis cannot be con- 
characteristics. If all members of a sidered as having any established bases 
certain race have a certain hair color in fact. The ‘very diversity of such 
and all members have a certain mental systems would in itself lead us to 
trait, then, of course, that hair color suspect this to be true, even if the 
and that mental trait appear to be survey of our present knowledge of 
linked in that race. If only a certain genetics did not lead to the conclusion. 
percentage of the race have the~hair.. But, of course, we cannot say that 
color and a certain percentage have the there is not some linkage of mental and 
mental trait, the probability of any anatomical traits hitherto undemon- 
individual who has the hair color strated. A scientific investigation of 
having the mental traitcan-be-worked possible linkages would be well worth 
out mathematically, but in no par- while, even if it should lead to a 
ticular case can the inference from negative conclusion. But such an 
physical trait to mental trait be surely investigation has not even been begun, 
made. so far as the writer can find, except by 

In these cases, we use the anatomical Lombroso and his school, and their 
indication to determine that the indi- work has not been successful. The 
vidual belongs to a certain race and casual observations of cases in which 
then, on the basis of his race, we esti- the association of mental and anatomi- 
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cal characteristics agrees with the 
arbitrary scheme of this or that system 
of character analysis cannot be scien- 
tifically credited, any more than can 


similar observations in other fields.. 


Such observations have been the bane 
‘of medicine, not only in the mental but 
also in the strictly physiological fields, 
and have led to the application of many 
nostrums. 

The scientific study of the correla- 
tion of mental and anatomical traits 
would, have to be carried out with the 
same scientific rigor which has marked 
the development of mental tests. 
Thousands of accurate measurements 
would have to be made and expressed 
in a definite numerical way, for valid 
statistical treatment. The measure- 
ments on even a single feature, such as 
the nose, would need to be very com- 
plicated—so complicated and exact 
that from the measurements of any 
specimen one could accurately recon- 
struct the exact nose in wax or clay. 
From, measurements of a thousand or 
more noses of mathematicians (or musi- 
clans, or poets, or whatever class might 
be at the time under investigation), 
together with accurate estimates of the 
proficiency of the ‘individuals in the 
‘selected line, one might determine the 
correlation. of the mental ability with 
this or that detail of nose form. But 
even this one task would probably re- 
quire several years of labor on the part 
of investigators who were expert both 
in mental measurements and anthro- 
pometry. Prior to the acquisition of 
such data, the hasty construction of 
norms is nothing less than absurd. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS OF CHARACTER 
ANALYSIS 


Returning now to the other types of 
character analysis, based on physio- 
‘logical or psycho-physiological traits, 
we may consider first the graphic 
systems which we have indicated as 
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typical, In seeking for a correlation 
between details of handwriting and 
mental traits, we should be making no 
assumption whatever -in the field of 
heredity or genetics. An individual 
writes in a certain way, determined by 
his heredity and training conjointly, 
but for our purposes the relative 
efficacy of these two factors is un- 
important. It might be true that all 
significant characteristics of handwrit- 
ing vary with training alone, that is 
to say, that all individual differences 
which are used in the systems of analy- 
sis to be constructed are due to differ- 
ences in individual training—which we 
have seen is not true of anatomical 
differences. However, this would be 
unimportant for our purposes; we 
still might find a correlation between 
performance in handwriting and men- 
tal performance. 

Handwriting is a record of actual 
performance and the problem involved 
in considering it as a basis for character 
analysis turns upon the question 
whether there are traits in this per- 
formance which are associated with 
traits In other important mental per- 
formances of the reactor. While such 
correlations have not surely been made 
out, there is so far no reason to believe 
that they do not exist, or that they 
may not be discovered. Hence, re- 
search in this direction and in the 
direction of other performances and 
records of performances, is much more 
promising than is research along the 
anatomical lines previously discussed. 


~ €xpresstve MOVEMENTS AND 
CHARACTER READING 


In the same class with writing per- 
formance is movement in general: 
movement of the hands and arms in 
various ways; movement of the legs in 
walking; postures of the whole body; 
facial expressions, and especially move, 
ment of the complicated vocal appara- 


Methods of Rating Human Qualities’ 


By Donatp G. PATERSON 


HE so-called psychological method 

of rating human qualities is de- 
signed to remedy the defects inher- 
ent in the traditional method of sizing 
up people. From time immemorial 
employers have been forced by the 
very nature of things to form some 
impression of the worth of workers. 
This task has been performed so 
automatically and habitually that, 
until recently, it has not been subject 
to critical examination and study. 

Of course, all of the estimating is not 
automatic. A valued employe quits 
and the employer immediately begins 
to consider the question of promoting 
some worker to the position left vacant. 
The employer comes to realize that he 
does not know all the facts about all the 
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cally recommended or is disparaged. 
The emergency having arisen, our 
friend Mr. Employer is forced to de- 
pend upon the “emergency opinions” 
of those around him and hence he meets 
the situation more or less inadequately 
on the basis of snap judgment. So 
Tom is promoted and—promptly for- 
gotten; that is, until another emer- 
gency arises. This in brief gives us the 
high lights of the traditional method 
of judging the value of a worker. 

The inadequacy of the traditional 
method is self-evident when one begins 
to give any thought at all to the 
matter. Since a number of employers 
and psychologists have been studying 
the situation during the past ten years, 
it is natural that we should witness 


employes and so he calls in one of two attempts here and there to overcome 


of his foremen and asks them for their 
opinions concerning Tom, Dick or 
Harry who might possibly step into the 
vacant position. The foremen, sud- 
denly confronted with the demand for 
an opinion, hastily rack their brains 
for instances that would show whether 
or not Harry is better fitted than Tom 
for the job. On the basis of some re- 
cent incident in which Tom has pleased 
the foreman or displeased the foreman 
we find that Tom is either enthusiasti- 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge i in this way 
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the defects in the traditional method. 
These attempts have now become 
numerous and a complete account of 
all of them would be exceedingly 
lengthy. A brief sketch of the more 
important results therefore, will be 
sufficient to indicate recent progress, 
present practice and the outlook for the 
immediate future. 

This recent work may be thought of 
“as the application of scientific psycho- 
logical methods to the problem of © 
urate estimates of 
The result is. 
eod of 
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TWELVE Princietes oF Psycuo- 
LOGICAL RATINGS 


1. Records concerning supervisors’ 


estimates of subordinates should be- 


accumulated and filed in advance of any 
emergency requiring such estimates as 
a basis of decision. 

2. Estimates should be based on 
qualities that are defined unambigu- 
ously in advance. 

3. Qualities to be rated should be 
defined in objective terms so far as 
possible and shouid be grouped accord- 
ing to the accuracy with which they 
can be judged. 

4. Each quality to be rated should 
refer to one type of activity carried on 
or to one type of result achieved by 
those to be rated. 

5. Ratings should be confined to 
past or present accomplishments. 

6. The list of qualities to be rated 
must be related directly to the type of 
work performed by those to be rated. 

7. The method of recording one’s 
ratings should be easily understood and 
easily complied with. 

8. Estimates should be expressed in 
' a uniform manner by all raters. 

9. A statistical method of correcting 
for the tendency to rate “too high” or 
“too low” should be employed. 

10. Ratings should be accepted and 
filed for use only from those who have 
proved themselves capable of accu- 
rately judging human qualities. 

11. Each executive sho 
subordinates on £ 
then, rearrang] 
he should 
quality 
qualiti 










The bare statement of the principles 
to be followed in the construction, 
introduction and operation of a sound. 
rating technique may seem dogmatic, 
or may seem to be too abstract, 
academic or technical to those who 
have not had actual experience in 
developing and utilizing the most 
advanced methods of rating human 
qualities. However, the widespread 
use of more or less complicated and 
systematic rating schemes in business 
and industry warrants in this place a 
fairly extended discussion of these 
principles. Those responsible for such 
schemes should realize the difficulties 
and thereby avoid the many serious 
sources of error Evolves in any rating 
scheme. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TWELVE 
PRINCIPLES 


Principle 1..The philosophy under- 
lying standardized subjective judg- . 
ments, with which we are here con- 
cerned, hinges on thisprinciple. Busi- 
ness or industry needs some method of 
evaluating employes in those cases 
where comparable and accurate pro- 
duction records or trade test scores and 
other objective test scores are not 
available or possible. Furthermore, it 
is evident that the accumulation of the 
ratings for each employe will give to 
management a partial basis for making 
an estimate of the werth and future 


~bossibilities-of any employe in advance 
„^ of any emergency demanding such an 
rate his; estimate. 


It is obvious that super- 
opinions, systematically and 
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ditions prevailing in the absence of a 
rating scheme, we find each supervisor 
estimating employes on the basis of 
widely divergent qualities. One super- 
visor will base his estimate mainly on 
the appearance the employe makes, 
whereas another supervisor will base 
his estimate largely on the previous 
business or industrial experience of the 
employe. The variations possible are 
endless. It is, therefore, very ad- 
vantageous to have all those who super- 
vise a given class or type of worker 
agree in advance concerning the 
essential qualities. This agreement 
should extend not only to the listing of 
the essential qualities but also to the 
defining of each of those qualities. In 
this way there is a greater probability 
of having the various estimates con- 
form to the same standards of judg- 
ment. Unnecessary disagreements 
and perplexing differences of opin- 
ion are in this way reduced to a 
minimum. 

Principle 3. In defining the quali- 
ties agreed upon, care should be taken 
to describe them as objectively as 
possible. In addition the qualities 
themselves should be classified accord- 
ing to their degree of objectivity. 
Hollingworth (A1, pp. 80-81) has de- 
fined objective qualities as those that 
“represent reactions to objects and 
impersonal situations and tasks.” He 
lists “efficiency,” “originality,” “per- 
severance,” and “quickness” as objec- 
tive qualities and points out that 
experimental results show much greater 
consistency or agreement among judges 
in rating the same people in these 
qualities than when the ratings are 
confined to subjective qualities. The 
subjective qualities are defined as those 
that “represent reactions to the pres- 
ence and character of other persons” 
such as “courage,” “cheerfulness,” and 


1 Letters in parentheses refer to titles listed at 
the end of this article. 


“kindliness.” Experimental results in- 
dicate that these qualities are judged 
quite inaccurately, t.e., two judges will 
tend to disagree greatly in rating the 
same persons. Not only do qualities 
themselves differ in objectivity but the 
same quality can be defined objectively 
or subjectively. For example, let us 
compare two definitions of a quality 
all would agree an executive should 
possess: 

Subjective definition: Leadership: 
Rate this executive’s initiative, 
force, self-reliance, decisiveness, tact, 
ability to inspire men and to com- 
mand their obedience, loyalty and 
coöperation. 

Objective definition: Leadership: 
Rate this executive according to the 
success he has shown in developing 
a loyal and effective organization by 
administering justice, inspiring con- 
fidence and winning the codperation 
of his subordinates. 

The subjective definition draws at- 
tention to more or less intangible 
elements of an executive’s personality, 
l.e., force, self-reliance, decisiveness, 
tact, ete. The more objective defini- 
tion aims to confine attention to the 
loyalty and effectiveness of the execu- 
tive’s subordinates, this being con- 
sidered the final acid test of leadership. 

One other example should be suf- 
ficient to make the distinction clear. 
Take such a quality as appearance. I 
have a rating scale before me that 
defines appearance as “personal at- 
tractiveness, cleanliness, neatness, 
dress.” This quality is more objec- 
tively defined in another rating scale 
in which the rater is asked to “con- 
sider how favorably he impresses his 
men by his physique, bearing, and 
manner.” ‘This second definition en- 
deavors to prevent the rater from re- 
cording his own impression of the 
appearance of the one being rated. On 
the other hand, it tries to have the 


the person’s appearance affects others. 

We may say, then, that objective 
qualities should be selected as far as 
possible, that they be arranged in 
groups according to their objectivity 
(greater weight being given to the 
ratings on the most objective qualities 


and less and less weight to the more ° 


subjective qualities), and finally that 
they be defined in objective terms, 
t.e., in terms of results achieved rather 
than in terms of personal characteris- 
tics. 

Principle 4. By confining each 
quality to be rated to one type of 
activity carried on or to one type of 
result achieved by those to be rated, we 
make definite the meaning of the rating 
in each quality. Many rating scales 
fail to confine each quality to one type 
of activity and thereby violate this 
principle. To cite an example, ref- 
erencé is here made to the scale used 
in the rating of officers in the United 
States Army during the World War. 
Quality I in this scale is entitled 
“Physical Qualities” and is defined as 
“Physique, bearing, neatness, voice, 
energy and endurance.” Quality IV 
is labelled “Personal Qualities” and is 
defined as “‘Industry, dependability, 
loyalty, readiness to shoulder responsi- 
bility for his own acts, freedom from 
conceit ‘and selfishness, readiness and 


ability to codperate” (B, p. 567). It 


is obvious that ratings on qualities that 
refer to heterogeneous, complex and 
unrelated activities under one head 
must necessarily be difficult to inter- 
pret. ‘By way of contrast a definition 
of “Industry” that is included in The 
Scott Company’s Graphic Scale for 
Workers is presented. “Industry: 
Consider his energy and application to 
the duties of his job day in and day 
out.” 

Principle 5. Ratings should be 
confined to past and preseht accom- 


should cover what the supervisor knows 
the employe has done rather than what 
the supervisor thinks he is capable of 
doing. Ratings should be records of 
things as they are rather than guesses 
as to the future. In other words, 
judgment as to the future possibilities 
of the person rated should be an in- 
dependent act divorced from the 
ratings. Management’s decisions con- 
cerning the future possibilities of an 
employe must be made, but they can 
best be made on the basis of all the 
available information about that em- 
ploye. Ratings concerning that em- 
ploye as he is should, of course, be in- 
cluded and taken into consideration 
along with all other pertinent facts. 
Principle 6. The list of qualities to 
be rated must be related directly to the 
type of work performed by those to be 
rated. This is true because, after all, 
management is not interested in esti- | 
mates concerning abstract qualities 
possessed by a worker that may or may 
not have anything to do with his value 
as a worker. It is also true because 
most of us have deluded ourselves into 
thinking that industry, initiative, etc., 
are constant traits that are exhibited 
by different individuals in absolute 
amounts on any or all occasions. A 
moment’s reflection convinces us that 
such traits or qualities are strictly 
relative and variable. A given person 
may show initiative in doing one kind 
of work and lack initiative in another. 
One may be exceedingly energetic and 
industrious in collecting stamps or 


‘butterflies and yet be lazy and lethargic 


in sweeping a floor. An excellent dis- 
cussion of this important fact, which is 
overlooked all too frequently by those 
whose business should make them care- 
ful analyzers of human ‘beings, is given 
by Link (C, pp. 256-258). 

The principle derived from these 
considerations necessarily means that 
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we can never hope for any general 
rating scale having universal applica- 
tion and validity. We must have 
scales for various types and classes of 
workers. These different scales will 
contain in some instances radically dif- 
ferent qualities. For example, a rating 
scale for salesmen might well include 
the quality “sales ingenuity,” whereas 
a rating scale for bank employes 
would not. A scale for bank employes, 
on the other hand, would probably in- 
clude the quality “Reliability in han- 
dling money,” whereas such a quality 
would be out of place in a scale for 
factory workers. Different scales, in 
other instances, will contain the same 
quality defined in radically different 
ways. For example, the quality “in- 
itiative” is contained in a rating scale 
' for executives and in a rating scale for 
workers, but defined in the following 
two ways. “Consider his success in 
doing things in new and better ways 
and in adapting improved methods to 
his own work” is the definition in the 
scale for executives, whereas “Con- 
sider his success in going ahead with a 
job without being told every detail; 
his ability to make practical suggestions 
for doing things in a new and better 
way” is the definition in the worker’s 
scale (D, pp. 362 and 364). 

To avoid the pitfalls resulting from 
the variability and lack of universal 
significance of abstract qualities, it is 
necessary to make a careful job analysis 
of the work being done by the group 
for whom a rating scale is being 
developed. It is necessary to block 
out types of behavior, ranging from 
high to low in terms of significance or 
general value in the particular work 
considered. The qualities must be 
important. ‘They must indicate the 
employe’s accomplishments on the job 
at the time he is being rated. 

There is no easy, royal road to suc- 
cess in rating scale construction. The 


situation calls for technical expertness 
and the industrial psychologist needs 
to be available for consultation in such 
job and human analysis work. With 
this in mind it is little wonder that so 
many rating scales in use in industry 
are not only inaccurate but misleading. 
Too many busy executives, enthused 
over the possibilities of a rating scale, 
have committed the scientific sin of 
dashing off a rating scale with the left 
hand while their right hand carried on 
their customary duties and responsi- 
bilities. The point is clear—rating 
scale construction is not something to 
be done in‘a moment of enthusiasm 
amidst other pressing duties. It re- 
quires time, care, and expert judgment 
based on adequate industrial and 
psychological training. . 

Principle 7. The method of record- 
ing one’s ratings should be easily under- 
stood and easily complied with. The 
reason is simple,—if the method is 
difficult to understand or is time-con- 
suming and cumbersome your busy 
executive will not hand in carefully ex- 
pressed estimates of his subordinates. 
This proved to be the chief draw- 
back of Walter Dill Scott’s ingenious 
man-to-man comparison scale both 
when it was used in the army and 
in industry. The relative ease or diffi- 
culty of the various rating methods 
so far devised will be discussed in con- 
nection with a consideration of the 
next principle. 

Principle 8. Estimates should be 
expressed in a uniform manner by all 
raters. ‘This refers not to the matter of 
uniformity of qualities and definitions, 
but to the uniformity with which dif- 
ferent supervisors express the degrees 
of excellence in the various qualities. 

The rating schemes that have been 
developed and adopted most generally 
are simple enough, but they are subject. 
to grave errors. The following is 
typical of such schemes: 
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QUALITIES TO Br RATED 


Name or Worker | Dependa- | Intelli- | Industri- Neatness | Cheerful-| a eii, | Total or 
bility gence | ousness | ~*°*"°55| ness ety Average 
1 2 3 Å 5 6 
1. John Doe 
2, Jim Smith 


3. Henry Black 
4, Irving Slack 


5. ete. 


The rating executive is instructed to 
indicate his ratings for each quality 
opposite each name by inserting a per- 
centage or a number from 1 to 10, or by 
inserting a letter from A to E or an 
adjective such as “Excellent,” “Fair,” 
“Poor,” ete. All of these symbols are 
' open to a common serious criticism, to 
wit, rating executives frequently have 
preconceived notions of the values of 
numbers, percentages or letters. One 
executive will consider 60 per cent as 
the “passing mark” (a curious fallacy 
to which countless educators are ad- 
dicted), while another executive may 
have the same preconceived notion 
regarding 70 per cent or 75 per cent, or 
some olher hypothetical percentage 
deadline. A worker rated 68 per cent 
by the first executive will really be a 
better worker than a worker rated 69 
per cent by the second executive. A 
startling experiment will illustrate the 
lack of meaning that is to be attributed 
to any particular percentage mark. 
_D. Starch (E, pp. 254-259) duplicated 
a, typical geometry examination paper 
and sent it to 116 competent teachers 
of mathematics in 116 high schools in 
the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools with the request 
that each mark the paper on the basis 


> 


of a percentage scale extending from 0 


to 100. Lo and behold, the marks for 
this same paper ranged all the way 
from 28 per cent to 92 per cent! Half 
of the teachers gave the paper a mark 
of 70 per cent or better, whereas the 
other half gave the paper a mark of less 
than 70 per cent. This illustrates 
forcibly and clearly the variation in 
subjective ratings when such ratings 
are expressed in a poorly defined, vague 
and abstract’ percentage scale. The 
same thing is true when we resort to the 
expression of estimates in numbers 
from 1 to 10, in letters from A to E, or 
in adjectives such as “Good,” “Fair,” 
“Poor,” etc. This defect is con- 
tained in most rating schemes now 
in use and seriously impairs their 
accuracy and consequently their use- 
fulness. 

Psychologists have developed three 
types of rating scale designed to over- 
come this defect. The first and most 
widely known is Walter Dill Scott’s 
“man-to-man” comparison scales for 
each quality. Each step on the scale 
is represented by some actual person 
known to the rating executive. For 
example, a given rating executive’s 
“master scale” for Quality I would 
look like this: . 
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Physical Qualities: 


Highest........ Jc Smith aw ceeeees 15 
|G td | anes E. Jones..........- 12 
Middle........ R. Bleek. 26564: 4522 9 
LOW 23 cers A. Anderson........ 6 
Lowest........ E. George. ......... 3 


This means that this rating executive 
considers J. Smith to be the most per- 
fect man he knows as far as physical 
qualities are concerned, whereas he 
considers E. George to be the poorest 
and the others to range in between. 
Having made out his “master scale” 
he then proceeds to rate his subordinate 
B. Richards and compares Richards 
with each man on his “master scale.” 


If he decides that Richards is physically - 


superior to R. Black but inferior to E. 
Jones he would then give Richards a 
rating of 10 or 11 in Physical Qualities. 
This novel method constitutes a 
marked improvement over the ordinary 
rating scale previously described be- 
cause it gives a concrete standard of 
comparison in terms of real men of 
differing degrees of ability known in- 
timately by the rating executive who 
has himself constructed his own 
“master scale.’ An extensive in- 
vestigation by Rugg (F) revealed the 
fact that it failed to work very well in 
actual practice because rating execu- 
tives were reluctant to devote the 
necessary time for the construction of 
an accurate “master scale,” or were 
prone to rate subordinates numerically 
without actually producing their 
“master scales” and consulting them 
carefully before each rating was made. 
In other words the method proved to'be 
too time-consuming, cumbersome, and 
difficult to understand for the average 
rating executive. The Scott Company 
in its first work in industry made a 
thorough trial of this rating method, 
but soon abandoned it in favor of a 
more simple and accurate method 
(D, p. 361). 

The second type of scale designed to 


bring about greater uniformity among 
different rating executives in expressing 
their estimates is known as Miner’s 
Quintile Rating Method (G, pp. 123- 
138). As stated by Miner, the main 
features are: (1) The person is rated 
relative to the members of a defined 
group which is known by the judge and 
is used as a standard; (2) all quali- 
tative terms are avoided since it is 
impossible to define them so that they 
call up the same idea in the minds of 
different judges; (3) the method 
allows the discrimination to be made as 
finely as the judge desires; (4) the 
units of measurement may be readily 
transmuted into equivalent variability 
units. ‘The scale which was drawn up 
for senior students in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and was to be 
used by the employment office in 
recommending students for positions, 
is shown on the following page. 

The blank is self-explanatory. Its 
successful use in industry would pre- 
suppose that rating executives may be 
readily taught to think in terms of the 
normal probability curve with its 
divisions into fifths, and also hold in 
mind the concept of the total range of 
ability defined as the standard of 
comparison. It would seem un- 
reasonable to expect busy executives 
to do this properly and accurately be- 
cause, after all, the divisions in fifths 
are largely imaginary and would not 
have the same meaning for different 
executives. 

A simpler method and one that 
makes much less demand on the rating 
executive’s ability to think of abstract 
ranges of ability is typtfied by the Scott 
Company’s Graphic Rating Method 
(D). Figures 1 and 2 reproduce the 
two sides of one of these rating scales 
for workers.’ 


2 These figures are reproduced by permission 
of the Journal of Personnel Research. 


MINER'S KATING BLANK 


Will you please rate the student named below for the traits indicated. Place a dot along the'line 


after each trait, grading the student as finely as you care to. 


Name of Student. Jones, John. Instructor.............-.-.00- 
Among the members of the average senior class in this student s course and school, the student would 
rank in the l 
Mippie 
Lowest FOURTH STH SECOND Hieuest 
5TH 5TH Reece 5TH STH 


rental | e e a e | ian a ia | e | aee nti 


Common Sense l 
Energy 

Initiative 

Leadership 

Reliability 


General Ability 


Inspection of this sample scale 
brings out clearly the two main 
features: “The one doing the rating 
is freed from quantitative terms in 


indicating his opinion of the subor- ` 


dinate in any quality, for he simply 
records his opinion by making a check 
mark on the line following a defined 
quality or ability. He is guided in this 
by short descriptive adjectives that 
define the various degrees of excellence 
in that quality. Furthermore, the 
rating executive is not forced to place 
a subordinate in one of several classes, 
but may put his check mark anywhere 
on the line. This means that he may 
make as fine a discrimination of merit 
as he chooses. It is also important to 
note that the rating executive himself 
is not burdened with the task of sum- 
ming up his ratings. This work is 
clerical in nature and is economically 
performed by clerks in the personnel 
department. 

“The steps involved in summing the 
ratings and in evaluating the ratings 
for use on permanent record cards is as 


| follows: A stencil or scale divided 


into ten divisions, each numbered from 
1 to 10, is provided for converting the 
various check marks into numerical 
scores. ‘The directions printed on this 
scoring stencil are: Place the stencil 
so that the scale coincides with the 
line for Quality 1. Note in which of 
the ten scale divisions the check mark 
falls. Enter this number in the column 
at the right of the line. Proceed 
similarly to score the report for 


Qualities I], II, IV, V, VI and VII. - 


Add the seven numbers you have en- 
tered in the column at the right of the 
report lines and enter this sum after 
the word ‘Total’ in the lower right- 
hand corner of the report sheet” (D, p. 
365). 

The experimental trial of the graphic 
rating method demonstrated that the 
ratings are highly reliable and that the 
method is simple and practicable in 
actual use. 

. Principle 9. A statistical method 
of correcting for‘the tendency to rate 
“too high” or “too lew” should be 


——— me r ee 
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(SCALE B) 


GRAPHIC RATING REPORT ON WORKERS 


Name of Employe 
Position of Employe 
Employe Rated By 


Branch ———— 





Department 


Date 





Instructions for Making Out This Report:—Rate this employe on the basis of the actual work he is now doing. 
Before attempting to report on this employe, it is necessary to have clearly in mind the exact qualities which 


are to be reported on. Rea 
in the same occupation in this company or elsewhere. 


high ” to “very low” to indicate this employe’s standing in each quality. 


directly above any Of the descriptive adjectives. 


Read the definitions very carefully. i A 
Place a check (v) somewhere on the line running from ‘‘ very 


In each quality compare this employe with others 


It is not necessary to put the check (y) 


QUALITIES REPORT 
I. Ability to Learn: Consider 
the ease with which this em- 
ploye is able to learn new Very Learns Ordinary Slow To Dull 
methods and to follow direc- | Superior With Ease Learn 


tions given him. . 


If. Quantity of Work: Con- 
sider the amount of work 
accomplished andthe prompt- | 
ness with which work iscom- | High Output 
pleted. s 

II. Quality of Work: Consider 

the neatness and accuracy of 
his work and his ability con- 
stantly to turn out work 
that is up to standard. 


Highest 
Quality 


IV. ~ Industry: Consider his en- 
ergy and application to the 
duties of his job day in and 


Very 
day out. i 


Energetic 


V. Initiative: Consider his 
success in going ahead with 
a job without being told 
every detail; his ability to 
make practical suggestions 
for doing things in a new 
and better way. 


Very 
Original 


VI. Co-operativeness: Consid- 
er his success in effectively 
co-operating with his co- 
workers and with those exer- 
cising greater authority. 


Highly 
Co-operative 


VII. Knowledgeof Work: Con- 
sider present knowledge of 


Ld 
: Complete 
Job and of work related toit. 


REMARKS: (See Reverse Side for Suggestions) 





Unusually Satisfactory 
Output 


Good 


Quality 


Industrious 


Resourceful Oceasionally 


Co-operative 


Well 
Informed 


Limited Unsatisfactory 
Output Output 


Makes Many 
Errors 


Careless 


Indifferent Lazy 


Needs 
Constant 
Supervision 


Routine 


Suggests Worker 


Difficult Obstructionist 
to Handle 


Moderate Meagre Lacking 


Total 


Final 
Rating 





reco 3042 11-20 


Fig. 1. Front SIDE or ONE or TuE RATING SCALES ror Factory WORKERS 


employed. These “constant tenden- 
cies”? exhibited by different rating 
executives are extremely common. 
Indeed they are so common that one 
can safely predict that most rating 


schemes now In use are made well-nigh 
worthless through failure to recognize 
the existence of such an error and to 
circumvent it by the adoption of a 
suitable statistical method of correction. 
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(SCALE B) 
Grapuic Rarna Rerort on WORKERS 


The Purpose of Periodic Rating Reports 


1. The graphic rating report is a practical method by means of which each employe’s ability and 
fitness for promotion can be known.quickly, with a reasonable degree of accuracy and with uniformity 
throughout the company. 

2. The ratings are converted into a numerical expression indicating the ability of each person in 
those qualities deemed most essential, such as ability to learn new methods, quantity of work, quality 
of work, industry, initiative, co-operativeness, and knowledge of work. 

3. Because the Rating Report calls attention separately to each of these essential qualifications, it 
lessens the danger that opinions will be based on minor points, with a corresponding disregard of 
important qualities. It is to the interest of all concerned to replace snap judgments by carefully 
thought-out reports. 

4. This rating report has been devised after careful consideration of the best practices throughout 
the country. Its chief claim for the support of the supervisor and the employe is the fact that it is 
simple, concrete and definite. It reduces the time required to rate an employe to a minimum, yet 
it 1s so arranged that the interests of each employe are safeguarded as regards accuracy and fairness. 

5. Allrating reports are confidential. Any employe who is rated, however, may be told where he 
stands in order that he may improve himself if he so desires. 


To Supervisors: Supplement Your Rating With Appropriate Remarks 


When you have completed your rating of the employe on the front of this report, enter under 
REMARKS any comments which are appropriate. 
In doing so, consider the possible comments suggested here and write the numbers of any comments 


that are particularly pertinent. 


1. Recommend that Personnel Department interview this employe to advise him ’ 


(a) How he can improve himself. 


(b) Concerning his present and future opportunities. 


. Deserves promotion. 

. Desires transfer to other work. 

. Well liked by fellow-employes. 

Would do well in a supervisory position. 


mt Oo St ee OO © 


. Is handicapped physically as follows....... 
. Is taking a course in.............. bs Sat oils 


ee ed 


eee eeete eee eee ee te see ee see eee ewer eee eee wee eaew enw anae 


Fic. 2. Reverse SIDE or ONE or THE RATING SCALES FOR WORKERS 


A quotation will indicate the serious- 
ness of this error in the case of one 
large company: ‘The writer can cite 
the costly experience of a very large 
organization as an example of the 
necessity for such statistical treatment. 
This company had built up a large file 
of ratings on their salesmen who were 
scattered throughout the United States. 
The sales manager was preparing to 
‘scrap’ all of the results and prepare a 
new rating scale on the assumption 
‘that the particular rating scale in use 
was responsible for the worthlessness 
of theratings that had been accumulated 
at great expense. When asked what 


was wrong he said that they could not 
safely use the ratings for they knew 
that all of their salesmen in Atlanta, 
Georgia, could not be poorer than all 
of their salesmen in St. Louis, yet that 
was what the ratings revealed. He had 
failed to see that the error was due to 
a serious difference in the rating 
standards of his sales manager in 
Atlanta and his sales manager in St. 
Louis. It was obvious that a statis- 
tical method that would reduce the 
rating standards of the Atlanta and St. 
Louis managers to a common basis 
would have done much to increase the 
accuracy and usableness of these ratings 
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filed in the central office at head- 
quarters” (D, p. 374). 

The difference between rating ex- 
ecutives in rating tendency, even when 
those rating executives were rating 
precisely the same workers, has been 
experimentally demonstrated, and the 
results are given in the article on the 
graphic rating method (D, pp. 872-374). 
These differences are largely due to 
differences in standards of judgment 
exhibited by different rating executives 
and show clearly the need for reducing 
all ratings to a common basis. The 
method of doing this is described in the 
following quotation: “These ‘Total 
Ratings’ are never used, but are con- 
verted into Final Ratings by the 
following procedure: The reports 
made by a given supervisor or foreman 
are assembled and the ‘total scores’ are 
arranged in a frequency distribution 
from high to low. This distribution is 
then divided into five parts so that the 
highest 10 per cent of the Total Scores 
are given a Final Letter Rating of A, 
the next 20 per cent are given a Final 
Letter Rating of B, the next 40 per cent 
are given a C rating, the next 20 per 
cent are given D and the lowest 10 per 
cent are given E. The limiting points 
in Total Scores are noted and a ‘Key 
to Final Ratings’ is prepared whereby 
. future ratings made by this super- 
visor may readily be converted into 
Final Ratings. This procedure con- 
verts the actual ratings into relative 
ratings and is designed to do away with 
the error which otherwise arises be- 
cause some supervisors rate too high 
and other supervisors rate too low” 
(D, p..365). 

Principle 10. Ratings should be 
accepted and filed for use only from 
those who have proved themselves 
capable of accurately judging, human 
qualities. This means that a rating 
scheme will not work automatically. 
Tt must be closely supervised, prefer- 


ably by trained personnel research 
workers who must continually subject 
the ratings to critical analysis and 
assist in training executives in a proper 
use of the method. There is no escape 
from this requirement. Hollingworth 
has shown over and over again how 
people differ with respect to their 
ability to judge others. (A. See 
chapters 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6). The article 
on the graphic rating method also 
contains actual data tending to show 
that some foremen are extremely un- 
reliable in their judgments of their 
subordinates (D, p. 369). Kings- 
bury’s careful work in supervising an 
elaborate study of ratings in a large 
national bank bears witness to the 
same need (H, pp. 377-383). The 


_ technical procedure for safeguarding 


the rating procedure in actual use is 
adequately described in the two 
articles mentioned and is therefore 
omitted from this paper. 

Principle 11. Each rater should be 
forced to rate all of his subordinates on 
one quality atatime. This is true for 
two reasons: In the first place, the 
ratings on various qualities given to a 
particular worker are frequently too 
high or too low because he who judges 
may be unduly influenced by some one 
outstanding virtue or defect possessed 
by that worker. Thorndike has pre- 
sented us with an excellent discus- 
sion of this tendency to error and 
has given it the title of “halo” (I, pp. 
25-29). Kingsbury also discusses this 
error and recommends that the rating 
of all subordinates on one quality at a 
time be adopted as the standard pro- 
cedure in order to minimize this error 
(H, p. 380). In the second place, there 
may be a tendency to change one’s 
standards of judgment during the proc- 
ess of rating a group of subordinates 
(H, p. 381). The error introduced by 
this tendency may be avoided in part 
by forcing each rater to rate his sub- 


ordinates one quality at a time, ar- 
_ ranging his subordinates in a random 
order prior to rating on each quality. 

Principle 12. As many judges as 
possible should be employed in rating 
a given person and an average of all the 
available ratings should be used as the 
index for that person. The unrelia- 
bility of a single judge has been 
emphasized’over and over again by all 
those who have experimentally studied 
the ability to judge human qualities 
in others. The reader is referred to 
the work of Rugg, Hollingworth and 
Miner already referred to for ample 
demonstration of the soundness of this 
principle. 

Our extended discussion of the fore- 
going principles leads us to view meth- 
ods of rating human qualities as a tech- 
nical problem in applied psychology. 
Psychologists have approached the 
problem by the experimental method 
with the result that executives in 
business may utilize the best available 
methods for increasing the reliability 
of the judgments of men that are 
constantly being made wherever hu- 
man beings are thrown into contact 
with one another. Being a technical 
problem, with many pitfalls to avoid, 
it is certain that the executive who 
attempts to utilize these psychological 
methods, in the absence of a thorough 
mastery of the principles and technique 
involved, is doomed to disappointment 
and failure in his use of these methods 
if he hopes thereby to set up a reliable 
rating scheme. 

These rating methods should not be 
looked upon as perfect or as final. 
Further research is necessary and 
industry will profit just as rapidly as 
progressive, experimentally minded 
executives realize the scope of the 
problem and engage in the necessary 
research to construct adequate scales, to 
administer and operate rating schemes 
as reliable as our present knowledge 


will make them and to develop newer ' 


and more reliable methods than we 
now possess. 


Purposes oF RATING SCALES AND 
METHODS 


This entire discussion has centered 
around the present status of methods of 
rating human qualities. In closing it 
might be well to point out the purposes 
of rating methods in business and 
industry and in this way indicate the 
importance of the whole topic. This 
can best be done by quoting a section 
of the experimental report already 
referred to many times in this paper: 
“These purposes may best be outlined 
in terms of three factors that have 
brought about the development of 
rating methods as one of the tools of 
personnel administration: 

“I. Rating methods have been de- 
veloped because of a recognition of the 
educational value of ratings from the 
following points of view: 

“a. The educational effect on those 
who make the ratings. Making out 
the rating reports insures the analysis 
of subordinates in terms of the traits 
essential for success in the work. 

“b. The educational effect on the 
employe. The knowledge that he is 
being judged periodically in essential 
traits affords him knowledge of those 
things that are considered vital and 
important, encourages  self-analysis 
and provides an incentive for self-im- 
provement in those traits in which he 
is weakest. 

“IF. The development of rating 
methods has also been due to a reali- 
zation of the need of bringing about a 
more uniform method of expressing the 
opinions of superiors concerning sub- 
ordinates in order: l 

“a. To avoid, so far as possible, snap 
judgments made at times when sudden 
decisions affecting individual employes 
are necessary, 
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“b. To standardize the elements 
considered as essential by the company, 
eliminating so far as possible disagree- 
ments among superiors concerning 
employes. 

“II. A more important reason for 
the development of rating methods is 
found in the need for bringing to the 
notice of the management the progress 
of individual employes so that: 

“a. Employes whose development 
seems to be rapid or whose ability 
seems to be unusual may be considered 
by the management for a wage increase 


or for promotion as a reward for ex- 


ceptional merit. 

“b. Employes who are doing un- 
satisfactory work in a given department 
may be considered for transfer to other 
work where they will be more valuable 
to themselves and the company. 

“e Employes who are unusually 
weak in certain traits may be given vo- 
cational counsel or given special trair- 
ing by the educational department. 

“Decisions under a, b, or c, above 
. should not, of course, be based on the 
rating reports alone. Such reports 
should be looked upon as of value in 
indicating those employes to whom the 
attention of the management should be 
directed. Decisions should be based 
upon a consideration of the qualifice- 
tions of the individual as indicated by 


mental alertness rating, trade test 
rating, past and present ratings of 
supervisors, previous experience, educa- 
tion, physical condition, ete.” (D, pp. 
365-366). 
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Factors Affecting Human Efficiency 


- 


OADING pig-iron on a freight car, 
driving an automobile, typing a 
letter, delivering an oration, planning 
an advertising campaign, directing the 
policies of a state or corporation, writ- 
ing a poem, or devising a scientific 
theory—all these are work, and all of 
them can be done with varying degrees 
of efficiency. It is quite apparent that 
there are great differences between even 
the few samples of work which we have 
mentioned. Some require more 
strength than others, some require 
more of what we call “intelligence,” 
some require more ambition, and so on. 
The muscular strength required is 
certainly an important- characteristic 
of work. Strenuous muscular work 
can best be done by young, but full- 
grown, males; it can best be done for 
short periods; it requires its own type 
of preparation and a particular kind 
of diet for the worker. One cannot 
reason that, because a bookkeeper does 
better on a light diet, in a quiet office, 
and with, perhaps, long but infrequent 
rests, that the same is true for the 
foundry hand. 

The amount of intelligence required 
also differentiates one kind of work 
from another. A business executive or 
military commander can hardly be too 
intelligent in his work. But a girl 
running an ending machine in a paper- 
box factory would find much thought 
or any other form of intelligent be- 
havior quite a handicap. She would 
be like the centipede of the following 
well-known lines: 


. The centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad in fun `’ 

Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which 
When you begin to run?” 
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This wrought her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Certain tasks can be performed 
efficiently only by workers who are 
ambitious and constantly mindful of 
the remoter consequences of their work. 
A far-sighted attitude may, in other 
cases, reduce the efficiency of the worker. 
A friend of mine had charge of the 
employment and personnel problems 
of a large manufacturing concern. He 
became attracted by the unusual in- 
telligence of a girl who was working at 
a very mechanical process in one of the 
company’s shops. He kept her in 
mind and, when a position with ex- 
cellent opportunities for advancement 
became vacant in the office, he saw to 
it that the girl was promoted to this 
place where her intelligence would be 
given a chance. She took the new 
position and did well in it for a few 
weeks. Then, to everyone’s surprise, 
she requested to be transferred to her 
old position with its smaller wage and 
its lack of opportunity. ‘The reason 
she gave was simply this: She had no 
ambition for business success. -Her 
future outlook was toward marriage and 
a domestic life. In her factory position 
she had plenty of time, even while 
working effectively, to think about a 
future far removed from her job. In 
tlie office position, on the other hand, 
she had to concern herself constantly 
with business affairs. Now, 
it is clear that this girl was an efficient 
factory worker because of a lack of any 
definite business ambition. She was 
unhappy in her office position and 
might well have become inefficient had 
she remained in it, because her domina- 
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ting purpose was so unconnected with 
her work. 

But we cannot simply divide jobs 
into those requiring ambition and those 
that do not. The usual situation is 
very much more complex than that. 
The most mechanical duties will profit 
by a pride in one’s skill and a purpose 
to excel, And in the highest type of 
professional duties ambition and re- 
moter purposes must be harnessed 
Too much thought of promotion and 
its rewards may make one disregard the 
routine and monotonous demands of 
the present-day’s work. 

While it is important, if we are going 
to make efficient workers of ourselves 
and others, to realize the main distinc- 
tions between different types of work, 
it. is also important to realize the 
factors common to all types of human 
performance. [Earlier psychologists 
and physiologists were constantly try- 
ing, by means of experiments, to deter- 
mine the differences between muscular 
work and mental work. Certain im- 
portant differences, such as the quicker 
onset of fatigue in heavy muscular 
work, were discovered, but we have 
now come to see that there is no such 
clear boundary line between the two as 
was formerly supposed to exist. Men- 
tal work is, hardly more than muscular 
‘work, pure brain activity. In the most 
abstract thinking, there is a pronounced 
involvement of the musculature. 

The ocular, laryngeal, and facial 
muscles especially are extremely active 
"in intense mental work. Just as too 
continuous work with hands or arms 
may lead to a temporary loss of control 
over these members, so, also, too con- 
tinuous mental work may lead to a 
temporary loss of control over the 
muscles involved in that work. After 
too much walking, a person may be 
restless and unable to quiet himself, 
and after too much thinking, one may 
be unable to relax the facial muscles. 


Such facts suggest why good digestion, 
circulation, and other so-called physio- 
logical conditions are almost equally 
important for sustained work of any 
kind, muscular or mental. 

Much has been done to establish the 
main facts about heavy muscular work 
and how its efficiency may be kept on 
a high plane. For one thing, frequent 
rest periods are, as we have mentioned, 
necessary in the case of such work. 
Just how long they shall be and just 
how frequent depends upon the partic- 
ular job and group of workers, but it is 
established beyond question that the 
relatively continuous labor that has 
little or no appreciable effect on other 
types of work simply will not do where 
heavy muscular work is concerned. 

Somewhat less is known about the 
optimal conditions for more rapid and 
skillful work, probably because they 
are more complex and their results less 
easily checked. It is perfectly possible, 
however, with the methods already at 
hand, to determine many useful facts 
about machine operation of various 
kinds. The development of the touch 
system of typewriting has removed the 
eyestrain which would be present if 
the typist relied, even to a small degree, 
upon seeing the keys of the machine. 
It has also made possible a more rapid 
performance in writing from copy than 
could possibly be achieved in any other 
way. Better methods of operating 
many other machines have been and 
will continue to be worked out. 

When we come to the highly intel- 
lectual types of work, our present 
knowledge is made up almost wholly of 
beliefs lacking the support of any known 
facts. Let us consider this question: 
How should the conference, in business 
or elsewhere, be conducted to bring 
about the maximum results? Should 
such a meeting function as a stimulator 
of thought or merely as a place where 
previous thinking is recorded? We 
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have all sat in conferences dominated 
by each of these plans, and most of us 
have our preference either for sug- 
gestive but rambling discussions or for 
the quick, time-saving meetings where 
opinions, though expressed, are seldom 
changed. But we do not really know, 
except in certain very obvious and 
exceptional situations, which method 
is better in the long run. We could 
argue about it, but it would be difficult 
to set one fact against another in 
judicial reasoning. ‘This, of course, 
is just one illustration. What are 
the optimal work habits for execu- 
tives, scientists, poets? Who knows? 
Many men engaged in complex intel- 


lectual tasks think they know, so far as ` 


they themselves are concerned, but 
even here it is always possible that they 
are merely slaves to some set of habits 
which cannot at this late date be 
broken with impunity, but which, for 
efficiency’s sake, might in the first 
place have better been formed along 
different lines. A man who has looked 
after his correspondence just after 
luncheon for many years may be unable 
to dictate letters effectively at any 
other time. Still it would be foolish to 
conclude from this that just after 
luncheon is the best time for dictation 
for executives in general, or even that 
this man might not in the beginning 
have formed a wiser habit. Zola, the 
novelist, was said to construct his plots 
by a process of careful reasoning and 
deliberation. Other equally famous 
writers have doubtless written down 
their ideas just as they came. But, 
lacking further facts, we should hesitate 
to advise a young writer either to be 
highly critical during the act of writing 
or to cultivate the habit of giving his 
mind free rein. One of these methods 
may be better, and yet there is also the 
possibility that different writers and 
different types of writing actually 
require different methods. 


These statements are not meant to 
imply that the complex tasks of life are 
beyond investigation. It is nearer the 
truth to say that so far we have ac- 
complished little toward their adequate 
control and regulation, and that much 
of what we consider knowledge about 
the proper way of performing such 
tasks is mere opinion. Many of us 
have the strong conviction that holi- 
days create in us a sort of inertia of 
rest which can be overcome only by 
genuine exertion. In regard to the 
simpler industrial operations there is 
a recognized period of low production 
after a holiday which is known as the 
“Monday effect.” But whether this 
“Monday effect’ is characterized by an 
actually low: productivity on the part 
of intellectual workers or is merely a 
matter of discomfort is, so far as I 
know, undetermined. Still there is no 
reason why, with the collection of the 
proper type of evidence, it might not 
be determined. 


Tus MEANINGS oF EFFICIENCY 


In certain simple tasks the meaning 
of efficient work seems obvious. Con- 
sider, for example, the addition of 
columns of figures. Efficiency in such 
work is certainly measured by the 
number of additions performed during 
some specified time. It is also meas- 
ured by the accuracy with which such 
work is done. These two things, speed 
and accuracy, are not difficult to deter- 
mine, yet the matter may become 
more complicated if we look at it. 
closely. Speed and accuracy are both 
desirable results, but how much speed 
is worth how much accuracy? Let us 
suppose that we are testing two sets 
of working conditions. Under one set 
a group of persons engaged in operating 
adding machines does 10 per cent more 
work in a day, but with 10 per cent less 
accuracy. Are we to conclude from 
this that the two sets of working con- 
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ditions aré équally good? If the pur- 
pose for which we are to, use these 
results is a rough one where approxi- 
mations are sufficient, it may be better 
to select the condition where more 
work is done. If, on the other hand, 
slight errors are of considerable con- 
sequence, it might be better to reduce 
speed by even 50 per cent in order to 
achieve a condition where there will be 
no errors. In other words, speed and 
accuracy are both criteria of efficient 
addition, but their relative importance 
must be determined with reference to 
the particular purpose of the work. 

Speed and accuracy are not the only 
standards of efficiency even for simple 
tasks. ‘There are almost always re- 
moter criteria which are of fundamen- 
tal importance, It is conceivable that 
a plece work system with a decisive 
penalty for spoiled materials might, for 
a given operation, result in greater 
production and less loss of material 
- than any other arrangement. Yet 
this apparently more efficient plan 
might introduce an element of strain 
followed sooner or later by a discontent 
for which even the workers themselves 
could give no adequate explanation. 
Of course, habituation will often 
eliminate the strain apparent in some 
programs of work, but it will not 
always do so. No investigation of 
working conditions is worth carrying 
through unless one is constantly on the 
alert for the probable long-run effects 
of innovations. 

The satisfaction which one gets 
while working is another thing which 
‘may be taken into account. This is 
especially true because other criteria of 
- efficiency, such as speed and accuracy, 
do not show a direct correspondence 
with what Professor Thorndike has 
called the “‘satisfyingness” of work. 
The long and continuous performance 
of most types of work leads to a falling 
off in accuracy or speed, but satisfying- 
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ness generally decreases at a more 
rapid rate than these other two. It is 
possible for a worker to become utterly 
bored and disgusted without an ap- 
preciable loss in the accuracy or speed 
of his performance. Still, it is im- 
portant to know of the development of 
that boredom or disgust, because it 
may indicate a coming collapse or 


revolt which may be of far more 


importance than an early loss in 
accuracy or speed. Many, in regulat- 
ing their own lives, have forced them- 
selves to work beyond the point where 
boredom and dissatisfaction usually 
develop and now they are without those 
indicators of approaching staleness or 
fatigue which others possess. Often, 
too, tasks are so stimulating that there 
is no loss in satisfaction from the work 
until one has reached exhaustion, or at 
least a point of very low efficiency. 
In wisely limiting our hours of highly 
interesting work, we cannot rely upon 
our feelings while the work is in progress. 
Good judgment is needed. Of course, 
a great many, perhaps the majority, of 
us pay too much attention to the warn- 
ing signs of our own boredom and dis- 
satisfaction. We cease working or 
decrease the ardor of our efforts at the 
least boredom or symptom of fatigue. 
Since, In most cases, boredom and 
feelings of tiredness develop long be- 
fore any appreciable loss ‘in capacity, 
too much attention to these unpleasant 
symptoms will prevent anything like 
the full exercise of our powers. But 
by persistently ignoring these things 
it is usually possible to reach a point 
where we ignore them automatically. 

The discussion above implies that 
prolonged habituation to work of a 
given kind-reduces the boredom and 
dissatisfaction that goes with that 
work. This implication needs some 
qualification. In the first place, the 
repeated performance of the same kind 
of work removes the element of novelty 
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and to that extent increases the likeli- 
hood of boredom and dissatisfaction. 
As a usual thing, this boredom and 
dissatisfaction, which grow out of the 
repetition of the work, will be decreased 
by its further repetition, but this is 
not always so. The repetitions will 
make one better able to disregard 
feelings of dissatisfaction only if there 
is a desire to disregard those feelings 
and to be on with the work. If we 
greet each discomfort which continu- 
ous work produces with a tear for our 
fate, repetition will make these dis- 
comforts more and more evident and 
self-pity more and more habitual. 

In speaking of efficiency, then, one 
may refer to such very evident matters 
as accuracy and speed, or to less evident 
consequences and satisfactions of work. 
It is important for us to recognize that 
there are these different meanings of 
efficiency and that factors which in- 
crease efficiency in one regard may act 
quite differently in another. 


Toe EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
EFFICIENCY 


Having adequately described a 
given type of work and having deter- 
mined its purpose, one is in a position 
to study the conditions which affect 
its efficiency. The natural method to 
employ, where possible, is that of ex- 
periment. That is, the work should 
be performed by the same persons or 
by different groups of persons of equal 
average ability under carefully re- 
corded conditions. Such experiments 
have been made to test the importance 
of rest periods, posture, ventilation, 
distractions and many other factors. 

The results of these investigations 
of working conditions are important, 
but the nature of their importance is 
often misinterpreted. The point can 
be best illustrated by an example or 
two. Suppose that we have five 
groups of machine workers having equal 
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ability. AH are doing the same work, 
except that one group is resting 12 min- 
utes out of each hour, one 9 minutes, one 
6 minutes, one 3 minutes, and one 0 min- 
utes. Now suppose that the 12-minute 
group produces 30 units of work in an 
hour, the 9-minute group 32 units, the 
6-minute group 25 units, the 3-minute 
group 15 units, and the 0-minute group 
10 units. To what extent can we say 
from this that work of this general type 
should always be performed with 9 min- 
utes of rest per hour? If we were rea- 
soning from the experimental situation 
to another almost identical one, perhaps 
no great error would occur, but in going 
from one operation to another within 
the same plant or from an operation in 
one plant to the ostensibly same opera- 
tion in another, all sorts of undetectible 
differences creep in to invalidate 
specific conclusions. People are too 
variable and the operations in industry, 
even when called by the same name, 
are too variable for an accurate infer- 
ence of exactly optimal rest periods 
from one group of workers to another 
or from one type of work even to 
similar work. The value of such an 
experiment as this lies in its indication 
that high efficiency in this general type 
of work depends upon the proper in- 
troduction of rests and its hint as to 
what rests will be advantageous in 
similar instances. This information 
can become accurately effective, how- 
ever, only when it leads to a special 
experiment for the work and workers 
whose efficiency we wish to raise. 

Many experiments, using many dif- 
ferent types of work and workers, have 
been carried out to determine varia- 
tions in efficiency during a day of work. 
Some have found the greatest efficiency 
late in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. Others have found a con- 
tinuous decrease in efficiency’ during 
the day. It is clear that such results 
do not show the most efficient hour for 
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a type of work that is not specifically 
dealt with in these experiments. It is 
equally clear from these results, how- 
ever, that a worker’s efficiency does 
vary to an important degree during the 
day and that the high and low points 
of efficiency may be determined for 
specific types of work. 

Both of these cases illustrate the 
function which can be performed by 
experiments on efficiency. They give 
us clues as to what factors are active, 
perhaps advantageously or perhaps 
disadvantageously, in work of a general 
class, but specific and accurate infor- 
mation comes only out of experiments 
under the identical working conditions 
where the results are to be applied. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


There are a number of methods of 
conducting efficiency experiments. 
None is perfect, but each is fairly suit- 
able for its own limited range of prob- 
lems. 

With the Continuous Work Method, 
complete records are kept of the sub- 
ject’s efficiency. Suppose we. wanted 
to know the speed and accuracy of 
production at different hours of the day. 
If we employed the Continuous Work 
Method, we should take account of 
everything done during each successive 
hour. This might mean type set, 
labels pasted, shells inspected or the 
like, and the quality of this work. Or 
suppose we wanted to study the prog- 
ress shown from day to day by a group 
of workers just learning a certain opera- 
tion. In this case we should again keep 
track of speed and accuracy for each 
hour or day worked. The advantages 
of this method are that it does give a 
continuous record of efficiency and that 
these records are from actual perform- 
ance on the job rather than from an 
artificial test. A disadvantage is that 
unless the work in question is very 
homogeneous in opportunities for pro- 


duction throughout the period studied, 
it is difficult to explain the fluctuations 
in efficiency which oceur. Consider 
that we had records on the hourly 
production of a machine operator and 
that these records showed a point of 
very low production just before lunch- 
eon. This drop might be a sign of a 
general loss in capacity on the worker’s 
part, or it might merely mean that, be- 
cause of shop conditions independent of 
himself, less work became available for 
him at that hour. On the whole we 
may conclude that the Continuous 
Work Method is most applicable for the 
study of the simplest and least variable 
of industrial operations. Where the 
requirements and opportunities of a 
worker are never the same in two 
successive hours, the use of this method 
is naturally out of the question. 

The Continuous Work Method and 
the Testing Method are almost oppo- 
sites. With the Testing Method we 
apply a brief test of efficiency at Inter- 
vals which vary according to the spe- 
cific purposes of our investigation. If 
we wished to apply this method to the 
study of fluctuations during the day, 
we should apply one’ or more tests of a 
few moments’ duration, perhaps every 
hour. The tests which have been used 
in such experiments are many. In the 
earlier investigations of the efficiency 
of school children, psychologists en- 
deavored to use tests of simple and 
presumably fundamental character. 
Among these were the perception of 
two points placed upon the skin, and 
speed of reaction to some simple 
stimulus such as a sudden sound or 
flash of light. It was finally realized, 
however, that one’s general efficiency 
might be considerably affected without 
his showing it in such simple operations 
as these. There has resulted a wide 
search for tests which would detect any 
slight variations in one’s general level 
of efficiency. Most of those who have 
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engaged in this search have assumed 
that the desired test would be one which 
would force the subject to work near 
the limit of his capacity. This as- 
sumption that a performance near the 
limit of one’s capacity would more 
quickly show the effects of fatigue or 
any other disturbing influence certainly 
seems reasonable. Among the tests 
proposed is the McDougall Dotting 
Machine. By means of an endless 
belt a series of dots are brought before 


the subject who responds according to’ 


the character of the dot. One of the 
virtues of this testis that the speed of 
the machine can be so regulated as to 
keep the subject extending himself. 
In many tests the only regulator of 
speed is the subject himself, and he is 
likely to be conservative in the pace he 
sets himself. It is also assumed by 
some that no one test can be expected 
to indicate the general level of effi- 
ciency. Such investigators would ad- 
vocate the use of a group of tests in the 
belief that the average performance in 
several tests would come nearer to 
representing the general level of effi- 
ciency than performance in any single 
test. Groups which have been actually 
used in experiments have included the 
time of reflex actions such as winking, 
the speed of tapping or reading, steadi- 
ness of the hand, solution of arith- 
metical problems, and tests of many 
other functions. 

There still remain major problems 
in regard to this testing method. Even 
if there is a general or average level of 
efficiency which we can measure with 
some accuracy, that average level may 
be considerably divergent from the 
level of efficiency which is of practical 
significance. If tested every hour in 
the ‘day with such a test as the Mc- 
Dougall Dotting Machine, a worker in 
a shop might show no loss in capacity. 
Yet there might be a real and signifi- 
cant loss going on in his capacity to 
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perform his regular tasks. We are 
safe in concluding that the more nearly 
a test approximates the work in which 
we have a practical interest, the more 
the test will tell of a worker’s capacity 
for that work. 

The brevity of the test performance . 
and the more or less exciting fact that 
it is a test also furnishes a problem. 
It has been found that persons who 
have been without sleep for several days 
can perform normally in a brief test, 
but no one would claim from this that 
their general efficiency was unaffected 
by a long insomnia. 

Despite all this, the Testing Method 
is one that we have to fall back upon in 
many cases. As we have pointed out 
in our discussion of the Continuous 
Work Method, few jobs are so homo- 
geneous that actual production records 
can form an accurate basis for study. 
In such cases periodical tests, preferably 
samples of the work one is studying, 
must be employed. 

The use 'of the Continuous Work 
Method and the Testing Method 
imply that we are studying efficiency 
under fixed conditions of work in order 
to evaluate those conditions. Instead 
of purposely varying conditions or 
methods of work, one may study the 
methods or conditions which are known 
to produce good results. This is 
essentially what is done in Motion 
Studies. The methods of good workers 
or bad workers are analyzed, some- 
times with the aid of motion pictures, 
in order to determine the optimal 
methods of performing a certain opera- 
tion. There is little question but that 
this procedure may yield important 
information. There are, however, 
certain precautions to be taken. It is 
not necessarily true, for instance, that 
the method by which one worker pro- 
duces exceptionally good ‘results will 
yield the same results if adopted by 
other workers. Many fair golfers 
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have been ruined by being forced into 
a style of play which was very effective 
for younger players or players of dif- 
ferent build. A questionable, though 
perhaps justified, conclusion drawn 
from motion study is that, since the 
slow and accurate performance of a 
task involves different movements 
from the rapid and accurate perform- 
ance of the same task, therefore the 
beginner should be forced to work at 
the speed that is later to be required of 
him. An English psychologist re- 
cently conducted an experiment in- 
dicating that the transition from slow 
to rapid performance in typewriting 
was not particularly disadvantageous. 
One group of students began by striv- 
ing for accuracy and another by striv- 
ing for speed. When, after consider- 
able practice of this sort, the instruc- 
tions to the two groups were reversed, 
it was found that the capacity to be 
accurate had developed even in the 
group formerly emphasizing speed and 
actually making more errors each day 
while doing so. Similarly the accuracy 
group had acquired the capacity to 
work rapidly even though no great 
increase in speed revealed itself while 
accuracy’ was emphasized. This ex- 
periment is not entirely conclusive, 
but it suggests the possibility of acquir- 
ing skill by shifting from one method of 
work to another. The shift does not 
mean’ that one is in the position of 
acquiring two entirely distinct kinds of 
skill. In other words, conclusions 
drawn from qualitative analyses of 
performance must ultimately be 
checked by production records of some 
kind. 


Factors AFFECTING EFFICIENCY 


The actual factors which operate to 
determine efficiency are innumerable. 
It will suffice if we indicate some of the 
principal ones: 

1. The principal factor in increasing 
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efficiency is practice or repetition. If 
one can perform an operation at all, 
the repetition of that performance 
usually makes him more and more 
skilful. Typically this acquisition of 
skill is rapid at first and then becomes 
slower and slower, until finally a level 
is reached where further practice is in- 
effective or practically so. In the 
training of workers, the length of the 
education period may well be based 
upon a study of the rate of learning. 
Additional practice may always result 
in additional skill, but there is the 
question as to whether skill is being 
acquired at a sufficient rate to justify 
further training. A typist might in- 
crease her skill for a period of several 
years, but this does not mean that she 
should ordinarily be kept in a business 
school for that period. By far the 
greater part of the skill she will 
ultimately possess will be acquired in 
the first several months of her training. 
It is during that early period that she 
should be kept in school. Just how 
long the early period of rapid progress 
lasts depends upon the individual and 
the act of skill under consideration. 
It is possible, however, by applying 
the proper tests, to keep track of the 
rate of progress in a particular case and 
to judge when, for all practical pur- 
poses, further formal practice may be 
dispensed ‘with. 

Before practice can really begin to 
increase our skill it is usually necessary 
to have a pretty clear notion of what 
we are trying todo. The repetition of 
a faulty swing in golf will simply 
establish that swing more and more 
thoroughly until it will be almost 
Impossible to acquire a swing capable 
of producing good results. There are 
a number of ways in which we discover 
how to act most effectively. We may 
think the thing through. This is 
possible when we are fairly familiar 
with the general class of acts to which 
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the one in question belongs. When 
one is forced by circumstances to alter 
his methods of conducting his business, 
he may achieve success by thought. 
If, on the other hand, one is confronted 
with a mechanical puzzle of a wholly 
unfamiliar type, thinking is of little 
avail. One has to handle it, ma- 
nipulate it and experiment with it. 
This is called the trial and error method 
of problem solving. Its use is not by 
any means a mark of unintelligence. 
It rather signifies that one is confronted 
by a problem of an unfamiliar type. 

In many cases of human learning 
neither thinking, in the sense of real 
reasoning, nor trial and error are re- 
quired. Instead, the learner is started 
correctly by instruction. This in- 
struction is of many varieties. It 
may consist merely of the performance 
of the act of skill in the presence of the 
learner, or it may consist in verbal 
advice or information. The best 
method depends again upon the learn- 
er’s familiarity with the type of prob- 
lem before him. A word or two of 
advice might be the only thing neces- 
sary to set up in an experienced ma- 
chine operator an improved method of 
work. But if the operator were a 
complete novice, one might have to sit 
by him, watch and comment on his 
every move and perhaps even grasp 
his hands and arms and guide them in 
the proper direction. 

While the optimal method of in- 
struction is difficult to determine, it Is 
a thing well worth pursuing. Perhaps 
the most certain things about it are its 
importance and its dependence upon 
the individual, upon the nature of the 
act being learned, and upon other de- 
tails of concrete situations. 

Granted that the learner knows what 
he is about, the fixation of accurate 
action and the elimination of faulty 
action depends upon a large variety of 
factors such as the duration of the 
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practice periods and the intervals be- 
tween them, the health and age of the 
learner, and so on. Most important 
of all these factors are the incentives 
for learning. We are all familiar with 
the fact that the lash for wrong acts 
and food for correct acts seems neces- 
sary in training animals. At least the 
learning progresses more rapidly with 
these two very urgent incentives. In 
human learning the incentives are not 
always so apparent, but they are 
nevertheless present. 

Concerning the many incentives 
such as food, avoidance of punishment, 
future bodily comfort or protection 
against discomfort, or incentives of a 
more idealistic type, one cannot lay 
down a general law of their relative 
effectiveness. With the young and the 
ignorant, only the more immediate 
incentives have much influence. With 
those who already have systems of 
ideal purposes, the remoter incentives 
may function even more strongly than 
the more immediate ones. ‘The choice 
of incentives must depend, too, upon 
the act to be acquired. The philoso- 
pher or statesman may keep at work 
because of a desire for consequences 
which he himself can never hope to 
experience, but a merchant of con- 
fectionery would hardly develop his 
skill under the anticipation of such 
remote consequences. 

While more immediate or . more 
remote incentives may dominate one’s 
learning, often there is at work a com- 
bination of purposes. The worker 
may have chosen his calling because 
it seems to him noble and dignified, but 
the daily steps in attaining a mastery 
of it are likely to be affected by a de- 
sire to learn faster than his companions 
and to secure promotion or praise from 
his superiors. 

2. One of the most familiar factors 
which tend to reduce efficiency is too 
continuous work, Although the repeti- 
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tion of an act is necessary for the at- 
.tainment of skill, the too continuous 
repetition of that act causes it to be- 
come less efficient. We usually speak 
of this factor, which we sometimes call 
fatigue, as though it were simple. As 
a matter of fact, the nature of this so- 
called fatigue varies greatly for differ- 
ent types of work, and even for a 
comparatively simple activity it is 
quite complex. Continuous work 
tends to produce poisonous products, 
‘known as fatigue toxins, faster than 
they can be removed by the blood 
stream. Either or both of two con- 
sequences may result. The function- 
ing of the organism may be directly 
interfered with, or painful sensations 
may be set up which distract the worker 
and tend to make him decrease his 
efforts. Too continuous endeavor 
along one line also produces, boredom, 
restlessness and other states which 
interfere with efficient action. Fortu- 
nately we can test by experiment the 
effects of varying degrees of continuity 
of work upon its efficiency, and choose 
optimal distributions of work and rest 
without determining just what con- 
stitutes fatigue in a particular case. 
3. The effect of distracttonsis another 
interesting matter, the mechanisms of 
which are only partially understood 
at the present time. One of the best 
experiments on distractions was per- 
formed by Dr. J. J. B. Morgan, who at 
that time was working in the Columbia 
University laboratory. Dr. Morgan 
found that the presence of loud sounds 
might lead to a temporary increase in 
efficiency, but only because the worker 
expended an unusual amount of effort. 
Distractions then might be considered 
beneficial if it were not for the fact that 
the greater exertion was likely to bring 
quicker fatigue. We should hardly 
expect distractions to have this effect 
in all cases, but Dr. Morgan’s experi- 
ment indicates the complexity of the 
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problem and warns us against too 
superficial interpretations of the results 
of a change in working conditions. 


In the above discussion of human 
efficiency, we have touched only a few 
samples of the many factors which have 
already been studied. Other im- 
portant factors are illumination, 
atmospheric conditions, amount of 
sleep, diet, drugs and social surround- 
ings. Even within the limited ground 
covered, we have been forced to qualify 
almost every conclusion. This is not 
because the student of efficiency has 
discovered nothing of definite im- 
portance, but because every concrete 
situation in which men work deserves 
its own exhaustive analysis. In en- 
gineering or medicine there are gathered 
together facts to be taken account of in 
specific situations, but those facts must 
always receive a fresh evaluation in 
their concrete setting. In the realm of 
human efficiency this is even more true. 
Rest periods, practice, fatigue, dis- 
traction,—all these are important, but 
their precise importance in life cannot 
be predetermined by formula. There 
are also methods of studying efficiency, 
and their advantages and disadvantages 
can be given a general statement, but 


‘always they must be reévaluated and 


modified if they are to be used effec- 
tively in the factory, office, or school. 
The study of human efficiency will 
make one more capable of solving com- 
plex problems of human engineering, 
but it will never (or so it now appears) 
furnish ready-made formulas which 
can be applied like patent medicines 
to the cure of inefficiency. 
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The Motives-in-Industry Problem 


By Artuur W. KORNHAUSER 


SYCHOLOGISTS and economists 

have talked a great deal about 
motives: Attention has been insist- 
ently called to the importance of 
understanding why people do the 
things they do—the importance both 
for theoretical economics and for the 
practical needs of industry in dealing 
` with its human nature problems. 
Most of the books and articles on 
economic motives maintain that in this 
field: are to «be found the most basic 
questions of business psychology. 

Discussions of motives have been 
common in other fields as well as the 
economic, and a considerable body of 
writing has accumulated on the sub- 
ject. It is generally recognized that 
the problem of motives is essentially 
the same whether it be discussed in 
connection with politics, religion, edu- 
cation, family life, or what not. Mo- 
tives in economic life are not different 
from motives in other spheres. Most 
of this paper, accordingly, treats of the 
general problem. 

There is one point of view that is 
prominent in almost all the literature 
on motives. We refer to the emphasis 
on the impulsive and habitual nature 
of human conduct and the vigorous 
reaction against older interpretations 
that view behavior as almost wholly 
rational and deliberate. In this anti- 
rationalistic trend, recourse has been 
had chiefly to the substitute explana- 
tion afforded by instincts. As a 
consequence, discussions of motives 
have been in the main discussions of 
instincts. A large number of writers 
have. taken the view expressed in the 
following words by one of the most 
influential of the instinct-psycholo- 
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gists:! “Directly or ‘indirectly the 
instincts are the prime movers of all 
human activity.” 

At present there is in many quarters 
a feeling that the treatment of motives 
in terms of instincts is not adequate, 
even though the reaction against 
rationalistic theories be accepted. A 
number of writers have tried to do 
away with instincts entirely and a few 
have attempted to point the way to a 
psychology of motives which will be 
sounder and closer to established 
facts. - 

We shall pass hurriedly over some 
of the attempts that have been made to 
deal with the problem of motives in 
terms of instincts and the like, and 
shall then try to indicate the Imes 
along which a more critical view may 
be developed. It is first of all neces- 
sary, however, to ask what the problem 
is which discussions of motives are 
seeking to solve. 


Tue PROBLEM or MOTIVES 


Broadly stated, the problem of 
motives is the problem of explaining 
behavior. What leads people to do 
the things they do? Why do men work 
and why do they quit work? Why do 
they go to war? Why do they buy 
the things they do? Why do they vote 
and marry and play golf and chew 
gum? Questions of this sort have 
point only when they inquire con- 
cerning actions that are, or appear to 
be, purposive. We do not ask the 
motive for simple invariable or stereo- 
typed ways of acting which are readily 
accounted for in straightforward mech- 


t William McDougall, Introduction to Social 
Psychology. 
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anistic terms — activities such as 
breathing, yawning, winking or swal- 
lowing food. The problem is to 
explain our actions that are variable 
and seemingly guided by a purpose. 
The problem thus stated cannot be 
avolded by new definitions of terms or 
by discarding bothersome ones like 
Instincts, thinking thereby to side- 
step the difficulty. The facts to be 
dealt with are clear. People do per- 
form varied acts which are ordinarily 
called purposive—complex series and 
combinations of movements which 
accomplish certain ends or move to- 
wards certain goals. The activities 
involved in securing food or building a 


house, in conducting a political cam-. 


paign or selling a pair of shoes or run- 
ning a lathe—any of the things we do 
beyond making mere automatic move- 
ments in response to the things about 
us—are examples of these variable 
purposive sequences of acts. The 
practical problem of understanding 
people’s behavior—the problem of 
motives—is, then, to accumulate some 
useful facts which will enable us to see 
how it comes about that the individual 
does these things. Even though we 
abolish all such terms as purpose, 
motive, instinct, and urge, this problem 
remains. 

The problem of motives is no less 
insistent practically than it is theo- 
retically. We wish to know why men 
work, why they leave their jobs, why 
they buy X-brand tooth paste, why 
they join trade unions. We wish 
further to know what factors are 
particularly important in causing these 
activities, and what new factors or 
motives can be utilized that will lead 
to different or more effective action. 
We wish to know these things in terms 
that are useful to us—in terms, that is, 
of facts which will enable us, in some 
measure, to predict and control be- 
havior. It is questionable how useful 
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the answers are that have typically 
been given. 


Some ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF MOTIVES 


One fundamental tendency charac- 
terizes almost all thinking about mo- 
tives, both popular and scientific. 
That tendency is to assume that there 
must be some inner force or drive 
which impels men to act. Beginning 
with this deep-seated assumption, most 
writers on motives conceive their 
problem to be the specifying and label- 
ing of these internal urges. They 
attempt to provide the missing link 
which will fill the gap in our knowledge 
concerning the causes .of particular 
activities. Some of the assumptions’ 
are valuable scientific hypotheses sub- 
ject to proof or disproof; but most of 
them are pure myths or magical ex- 
planations that are accepted as answers 
to the problem and not as tentative 
guesses to be tested and weighed. 

In crudest and least useful form, 
these explanations turn to some one 
inclusive vital principle or general 
drive which is the mainspring of action. 
This central driving force may be a 
“soul,” a “transcendental ego,” a 
“vital urge,’ dynamic “human na- 
ture,” “the will to do,” “libido,” 
desire for recognition, or what not. 
The name makes little difference. 
The notions are all extra-scientific 
shots in the philosophic dark. As 
explanations they are myths. In a 
scientific sense they explain nothing. 
At best, they simply state the fact that 
man is active—and then read into that 
activity the presence of some activating 
power or force. 

Another somewhat different con- 
ception of a general motive—and one 
that has had peculiar attractiveness for 
many minds—is the view that the 
great driving force of humanity is the 
desire for pleasure and that all activity 
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is to be accounted for as the seeking of 
more pleasurable alternatives and the 
avoidance of pain. This hedonistic 
view breaks down in the face of the 
facts. For much of our behavior 
is habitual and impulsive; it involves 
no deliberation between greater and 
lesser pleasures. If, in answer, it 
be maintained that we need not con- 
sciously recognize the pleasure motives, 
then our answer is that there is no way 
of defining the pleasant act save that it 
is the one performed. That clearly 
makes the hedonist reason in a circle, 
for he says we do the thing that is 
more pleasant and when asked what 
is more pleasant he can but reply that 
it is the thing we do. i 

An attempt actually to apply this 
pleasure-pain theory of motives is the 
best demonstration of its uselessness. 
One comes always to the statement: 
The man acted thus and so because it 
was more pleasant to act that way than 
any other way. Which is exactly as 
helpful as saying: He acted that way 
.because he was bound to act that way. 
This pleasure-pain notion, like those 
of the preceding paragraph, explains 
nothing and serves merely to obscure. 
our ignorance. It is a purely verbal 
way out of the difficulty. 


DESIRES AS MOTIVES 


In addition to the foregoing general 
explanations, many particular drives or 
specialized inner forces have been 
utilized in attempts to deal with the 
problem of motives. There are two 
closely related conceptions of special- 
ized springs of action that have been 
particularly prominent—a view built 
about the notion of specific desires or 
elementary pleasures and pains, and 
the view which makes use of instincts. 
These conceptions, especially that of 
instincts, constitute the most impor- 
tant attempts that have been made to 
deal with the problem of understanding 
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the “why” of human activities. We 
may, accordingly, consider each of 
them a little more closely. 

The notion of motives that identifies 
them with concrete desires or ideas of 
specific pleasures is very common and 
apparently very sensible. If we ask 
why a man buys bread or joins a 
union, the common-sense answer usu- 
ally runs: “Because he desires to eat 
the bread”; and “Because he desires 
certain ends which he believes the 
union will help him to realize.” 
Similarly we say that the wage earner 
works because of his desire for money. 
Analogous answers can be given for all 
activities—with varying degrees of 
satisfyingness. To the extent that 
a definite desire can be seen back of 
an action, we ordinarily feel that the 
discovery of that desire gives us an 
adequate understanding of the action 
and its motives. In popular speech, 
these desires are the explanatory 


` factors of behavior. 


The statement that such desires are 
real and important motives is, we 
believe, thoroughly true. To think 
that they are the only motives, how- 
ever, is to fall into a great error. The 
activity of the wage earner may be 
explained as due in part to the desire 
for money, but it has an indefinite 
array of other causes as well—“ force 
of habit,” fear of the boss or of losing 
his job, lack of education, intelligence, 
or .early opportunity, possession of 
certain physical and mental capacities, 
and soon. All sorts of facts about the 
individual help.to explain why he is 
doing what he is at the present time. 
Various ones of these facts are prac- 
tically important, moreover, in under- 
standing men and dealing with them. 
Desires are only part of the story. 

The emphasis on desires as springs 
of action is not at all limited to popular 
usage, Discussions of motives from 
this same point of view are contained 
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in the writings of a number of scientific 
psychologists—especially British psy- 
chologists of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. In these psychological treat- 
ments the attempt is made to work out 
systematic classifications of desires or 
of “simple pleasures,” and considerable 
attention is given to the problem of 
how these desires are modified and 
controlled. Some of these century- 
old writings sound remarkably similar 
to discussions of the present day. The 
' views are not essentially different and 
the changes are largely in terminology. 

The various views of desires as 
motives are good so far as they are 
applicable, but they fall far short of 
covering the whole field. Many other 
determining causes are important. 
Moreover, it is clear that In many 
activities there is not present any 
definite desire or anticipation of pleas- 
ure to be gained. A great part of our 
behavior is habitual and impulsive, 
without any consciously entertained 
goals or desired ends. Recognizing 
this'fact, writers have had recourse to 


“unconscious desires” and “uncon- 


scious purposes.” ‘This is an obvious - 


subterfuge—and a dangerous one since 
it is likely to mislead us into supposing 
that we are explaining actions when 
we are simply ascribing as motives 
certain non-entities which we call 
unconscious desires, 

If every act were preceded by a 
conscious desire or anticipation of the 
end to be achieved or of the reason for 
the action, this view of desires as 
motives would be essentially sound. 
As a matter of common experience, 
however, this is not the case. The 
occurrence of activities not motivated 
by any antecedent desire or conscious 
purpose is fully recognized in popular 
speech and even in the proceedings in 
our courts of law. We make a distinc- 
tion between premeditated crimes or 
those committed with malice afore- 
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thought, and those that are the result 
of momentary impulse. In the field of 
economic activities modern writers 
have emphasized repeatedly the large 
part played by so-called unconscious 
desires. Any useful conception of 
motives must face the fact that much 
of our apparently purposive activity 
cannot be accounted for in terms of 
conscious desires. 

Now in these cases where desires 
are not present as consciously observed 
facts, to assume their presence in the 
form of unconscious desires is simply 
to dodge the difficulty. Any prac- 
tically helpful study of motives must 
make use of facts; substitution of 
high-sounding phrases to fill the blank 
places in our knowledge serves merely 
to hide the real problem. The real 
problem, that is to say, is to find some- 
thing that is present in those cases 
where desires are not. And even 
where desires are present, other ex- 
planations may sometimes prove more 


useful. 


Instincts AS MOTIVES 


Most current writers attempt to 
avoid the difficulty of unconscious 
desires through the use of instincts. 
The doctrine of instincts is very similar 
to the view of desires which we have 
been discussing. Instincts as springs 
of action differ from the desires prin- 
cipally in two ways: They are thought 
of as being an inherited part of the 
biological organism; and they are - 
viewed as being not necessarily con- 
scious. A few paragraphs from one 
of the very well-known articles on 
economic motives? will serve to illus- 
trate the instinct view: 


Man is born into his world accompanied 
by a rich psychical disposition which fur- 
nishes him ready-made all his motives for 
conduct, all his desires, economic or waste- 

2 Carleton Parker, “Motives in Economic 
Life.” See Tke Casual Laborer and Other Essays. 
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ful, moral or depraved, crass or esthetic. 
He can show a demand for nothing that is 
not prompted by this galaxy of instincts. 
He is a mosaic of unit tendencies to react 
faithfully in certain ways when certain 
stimuli are present. As McDougall has 
graphically put it, “Take away these in- 
stinctive dispositions with their powerful 
impulses and the human organism would 
become incapable of activity of any kind; 
it would lie inert and motionless like a 
wonderful clock-work whose mainspring 
had been removed or a steam engine whose 
fires had been drawn. These impulses are 
the mental forces which maintain and 
shape all the life of individuals and societies, 
and in them we are confronted with the 
central mystery of life and mind and 
will. 

The importance to me of the description 
of the innate tendencies or instincts to be 
here given lies in their relation to my 
main explanation of economic behavior, 
which is: 

_ Furst, that these instinct tendencies are 
persistent, are far less warped and modified 
by the environment than we believe; that 
they function quite as they have for a 
hundred thousand years; that they, as 
motives in their various normal or per- 
verted habit form, can at times dominate 
singly the entire behavior and act as if 
they were a clear character dominant. 

Secondly, that if the environment through 
any of the conventional instruments of 
repression, such as extreme religious ortho- 
doxy, economic inferiority, imprisonment, 
or physical disfigurement, such as short 
stature or a crippled body, repress the 
full psychological expression in the field of 
the instinct tendencies, then a psychie 
revolt, a slipping into abnormal mental 
functioning, takes place, with the usual 
result that society accuses this revolutionist 
of being either wilfully inefficient, alcoholic, 
a syndicalist, supersensitive, an agnostic, 
or insane. , 


‘The list of instincts used by this 
author is as follows: 
Instinct of gregariousness 
Instinct of parental bent: motherly 
behavior: kindliness 
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Instinct of curiosity : manipulation: 
workmanship 

Instinct of acquisition: collecting: 
ownership 

Instinct of fear and flight 

Instinct of mental 
thought 

The housing or settling instinct 

Instinct of migration: homing 

Instinct of hunting 

Instinct of anger: pugnacity 

Instinct of revolt at confinement: 
at being limited in liberty of 
action and choice 

Instinct of revulsion 

Instinct of leadership and mastery 


activity: 


Instinct of subordination: sub- 
mission 

Instinct of display: vanity: osten- 
tation - 


Instinct of sex 

The outstanding criticism which 
we would make of these‘ instinct ex- 
planations is identical with that which 
we brought against unconscious de- 
sires. ‘These instincts which are used 
as driving forces are after all only 
logical abstractions. They are as- 
sumed to represent some actual proc- 
esses or structures within the indi- 
vidual, but in the absence of our 
ability concretely to specify those 
processes and structures, the instincts 
remain mere empty labels. In the 
case of some few of the instincts where 
we can point to definite bodily bases 
(sex and food getting, for example), 
the physiological facts are highly 
important determining causes for con- 
duct. With almost all the instincts, 
however, it is entirely impossible to 
point to any concrete physiological 
processes.  Gregariousness, acquisi- 
tiveness, constructiveness, curiosity, 
and the rest of them—these are ab- 
stract names, not urges of some 
physical or physiological sort. 

Some of the most serious difficulties 
of instinct theories are due to the as- 
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sumption that instincts represent actu- 
ally existing entities within the indi- 
vidual. The whole notion of instinct 
repression, for example, made popular 
through recent psycho-analytic litera- 
ture, grows out of sucha view. Now it 
appears very reasonable to discuss 
repression of sex impulses and the 
indirect outlets the impulse may find, 
since we know of a real, more or less 
persistent, and recurrent sex appetite 
or sex restlessness with a physical 
basis. Are we therefore justified in 
assuming the same repressive mecha- 
nisms and outlets for such instincts as 
workmanship, curiosity, pugnacity, 
leadership, etc.? Obviously not—for 
in these instincts we know of no actual 
process or structure, either mental or 
physical, which insistently remains 
or returns. An environment which 
prevents the occurrence of fighting 
activities, creative workmanship and 
the like may be bad for the individual 
or it may not. Certainly we have no 
evidence that there are appetites or 
impelling urges demanding expression 
in the case of the instincts named. 
Most of the talk about the necessity 
for instinct gratification is gratuitous 
assumption, bolstered up by a very 
shaky theory that conceives of instincts 
as persistent, self-assertive entities. 
There is one use of instincts, how- 
ever, which is defensible. They may 
be treated as convenient names for 
classes of observed activities. While we 
do not ordimarily think of instincts in 
this way, it is probably true that 
whatever plausibility the instinct- 
explanations have, is due to the 
fact that they do represent a means of 
pigeon-holing many of our common 
human ways of acting. Acquisitive- 
ness is an abstraction, but it stands for 
the fact that individuals. do perform 
many acts that involve the acquiring 
of something or other. Similarly with 
the other instincts. Now, in so far as 
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the instinct-namethus represents typical 
or habitual ways of acting, it is at the 
same time representative of certain 
determining causes of the present 
activity. The fact that individuals 
have been acquiring things in the past 
(a fact based on observations of their 
activity and now represented by the 
term acquisitiveness) is a cause or 
determining factor in their further 
activity of acquiring—and it is a useful 
causal factor to know about since it 
does in some degree enable us to pre- 
dict the future activity of individuals. 

This usefulness of instinct-explana- 
tions is not great because the observed 
facts and the possible predictions are 
not sufficiently specific. This is bound 
to be the case. The use of names for 
classes of activity in this way is one 
step in advance over the lumping of 
all activity into one class as “human 
nature,” but it leaves much to be de- - 
sired. To say that an individual will 
dq this, that, or the other thing “be- 
cause it is human nature” tells us next 
to nothing. To say that his present 
act is due to curiosity, imitativeness, 
or the like tells us just a trifle more— 
precisely because it is not quite so 
general or coarse a classification of 
observed ways of acting. Still finer 
classifications will be proportionately 
more definite and hence more valuable 
in understanding people and dealing 
with their activities. As the classifica- 
tion is made less and less general, it 
approaches nearer and nearer to the 
use of specific facts. The most useful 
treatments of motives, we believe, 
are those that keep closest to the con- 
crete data that are connected with the 
particular activity to be explained. 
We would substitute for all the general 
and theoretical solutions to the problem 
of motives, answers consisting of 
definite factual material. 

We shall try to indicate in the follow- 
ing paragraphs the way in which more 
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detailed. analyses of the facts of be- 
havior and events related to behavior, 
may be viewed as a scientific attack on 
the problem of motives. 


Mortves as CAUSES OF ÅCTION 


Motives are ordinarily used to refer 
only to those causes of action that are 
within the individual and that can be 
thought of as more or less closely 
analogous to conscious desires and 
aversions. In actual practice these 
motives—the individual’s appetites, 
muscular sets, habits, desires, beliefs— 
are so dependent upon external factors 
that it becomes impossible to study 
them in isolation. That is to say, the 
problem of motives becomes, practi- 
cally, the general problem of arriving 
at the causes of our actions. To solve 
the problem of motives really means to 
settle almost the whole field of psy- 
chology. All that we can do here is to 
suggest a way of thinking about the 
causes of actions and to indicate some 
possible modes of attack upon specific 
cases. 

What is meant by the “causes of 
actions”? The answer to that question 
will go far toward clarifying the prob- 
lem of motives. It will also help to 
explain the variety of apparently con- 
flicting opinions. It is the belief of the 
writer that many of the matters of 
gravest disagreement in the field of 
motives are due to a failure to utilize a 
sound and scientific conception of cau- 
sation. We shall try to outline such a 
view. Our discussion may hope, more- 
over, to point the way to possible 
methods of attack upon concrete in- 
quiries as to the motives behind partic- 
ular actions. 

_ A scientific view of causation differs 

materially from the popular conception. 
For science the notion of cause and 
effect reduces to this: that certain 
happenings (the causes) have been 
found to precede certain other hap- 
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penings (the effects) more consistently 
than would be the case by mere chance, 
and this antecedence can be shown to 
continue regardless of changes in all 
other happenings. One need not think 
of a cause as related in any peculiar or 
necessary way to its effect. A causal 
explanation of an occurrence is 4 
description of certain preceding events, 
changes in which are found to be al- 
ways associated with correlated changes 
in the succeeding event or result. Two 
important corollaries follow from this 
conception. In the first place, the 
causes of any event are manifold and 
varied and may have any degree of 
nearness to, or remoteness from, the 
effect. In the second place, there is 
no one set of causes for a given effect. 
Even though one group of causes is 
determined, there is no reason at all for 
thinking that other equally real sets of 
causes may not be found. 

Let us apply this view to a concrete 
example. Suppose an employe, X, 
strikes a fellow worker, thus beginning 
a fight. We ask: Why was the blow 
struck? A partial answer may be 
given in terms of the immediately pre- 
ceding occurrences. The man had 
addressed an insulting remark to X. 
This is one significant cause of the fight 
provided we have evidence that hear- 
ing remarks of that sort ordinarily 
leads X (or men in general and hence, 
by inference, X also) to strike the 
person who makes the remark. In so 
far as this “insult and fight” sequence 
has occurred repeatedly in the past, we 
believe or predict it will recur and we 
speak of the relation as causal. Clearly 
many other causes may be present. X 
may have been fatigued and we may 
have evidence that in this condition he 
is ordinarily irritable and ready to 
fight. There may be an indefinite num- 
ber of causes present at the time the 
act occurs, such as the presence of 
other men who laugh at the insult and 
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the hatred X already had for the 
individual who insulted him. We 
might find several different sets of 
causes—~a physiological set, a mental 
set, a social set, a physical and chemi- 
cal set—-any one of which would be a 
satisfactory answer to the question: 
Why was the blow struck? . 

Usually we cannot find sufficiently 
complete and useful statements of the 
causes for an act in the immediately 
preceding occurrences. We must go 
back of these. We go as far back as 
may seem desirable for the purpose at 
hand. Each of the causes of an act is 
itself the result of many preceding 
causes. ‘Thus, X’s fatigue may be due 
to loss of sleep. It is then as legitimate 
to speak of the loss of sleep as a cause 
as it is to call the fatigue a cause. We 
may go back farther, and say that the 
fact that X’s baby cried during the 
night is a cause of the fight the next 
day. The causal series can obviously 
be extended to the causes for the in- 
fant’s crying and the causes back of 
those. Precisely the same sort of 
house-that-Jack-built procedure is pos- 
sible in any inquiry into causes. Nor 
is there any one series that must be 
followed. We might have branched off 
at any point and asked, for example, 
the causes for X’s not sleeping in spite 
of the baby’s cries, or the causes for 
the influence of fatigue on behavior, 
and so on. 

It has frequently been noted that 
light is thrown upon men’s motives for 
particular acts by their subsequent, as 
well as by their preceding, activities. 
If a man steals some money and is 
seen using it immediately afterward in 
stock speculation, we are likely to as- 
sume that we know the motive for the 
theft. If a man leaves his present 
employment and goes directly to. a 
better job in a neighboring plant, we 
decide that we know his reason for 
leaving. Such cases can readily be 
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brought into line with the view we 
have developed. The later observed 
activities serve merely as the grounds 
for an inference as to desires or purposes 
that were in the individual’s mind pre- 
ceding the act. These inferences are 
based on the analogy between the 
present acts and similar courses of 
action we have encountered in the past. 
Often this reading of motives by in- 
ference is misleading. The subsequent 
acts may not represent the working 
out of a previously entertained pur- 
pose, but may be acts hit upon after the 
occurrence of the act which they are 
wrongly used to explain. The man 
who stole the money may not have 
thought of stock speculation until the 
money 1n his hands suggested it to him. 
Where care is taken to guard against 
unwarranted inferences, however, valu- 
able information may be had by ob- 
serving subsequent behavior. But it is 
usually safer to explain actions in 
terms of preceding rather than. suc- 
ceeding events, and it is almost always 
more useful. 

Another matter much discussed in 
connection with motives is the contrast 
between real or true motives and ficti- 
tious motives or assigned “good” 
reasons for actions. If we had asked 
X why he struck the other man, he 
perhaps would have told us: “Because 
I decided he needed a thrashing to teach 
him a lesson.” This alleged motive 
would ordinarily be called “rationali- 
zation” since it is fairly clear that X 
did not act to teach a lesson and that 
there was no deciding involved. This 
rationalization would be contrasted 
with real reasons such as the impulsive 
resenting of insults and the fatigue. 
Examples of such rationalizations are 
extremely common. We are continu- 
ally giving to ourselves and others 
high-sounding reasons for our actions 
which are often recognized by others, 
if not by ourselves, as being fictitious. 
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But what is the difference between 
these two classes of explanations? 
That it is not a self-evident distinction 
appears in the fact that we are often 
unable to say whether or not a particu- 
lar reason is real or only “good.” In 
line with our: preceding discussion of 
causes we would say that the motive 
is a real one to the extent that it is 
shown to be a necessary correlate of the 
act which is being accounted for. 
That is, it is real if in its absence the 
effect would have been different. By 
the same token the cause is fictitious if 
the effect would have been the same 
zegardless of the presence of the alleged 
cause. 

The notion of rationalization as op- 
posed to real motives is particularly 
prominent in the popular Freudian 
writings. It is interesting to note the 


fallacy into which many of these writers . 


fall. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that their explanation is guided by 
this precept: If the motive assigned 
for an act is praiseworthy or ordinary, 
it is a rationalization; if it is base, and 
particularly if it is sexual, it is a real 
explanation. The truth of the matter is 
that in most Freudian explanations 
there is about as little demonstration 
of a real causal relation as in the case 
‘of the most ordinary good reasons. 
For example: An individual is a radi- 
cal. The psycho-analyst decides that 
the individual in early childhood built 
up a hatred toward his father. Hatred 
of the father implies hatred of parental 
authority and this, it is explained, 
readily leads to hatred of all authority. 
The trouble with this explanation is 
that we have no scientific evidence of 
its validity. Many children doubtless 
hate their parents and do not become 
radicals. And in the case of many 
radicals there is no reason at all for 
. believing in such a process as that out- 
lined. Such a psycho-analytic inter- 
pretation may or may not. be true in, 
9 
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particular cases. Our criticism is a 
criticism of the unscientific method. 
A similar criticism we believe can be 
brought against most of the theoretical 
conclusions as to motives. 

Out of our discussion of the scientific 
view of causation the principal lesson 
we may draw is the necessity for placing 
our emphasis on facts and their inter- 
relation. The scientific study of mo- 
tives or, more generally, of the causes 
of action has as its task the discovering 
of facts that can be demonstrated to 
be related to the activities which are 
to be explained. The motives may 
be near or remote, superficial or deep- 
lying, few or many, readily available 
or almost inaccessible. ‘The important 
thing is that any really useful study of 
motives must bring to light certain 
definite and specific facts as causal 
explanations. Nothing is gained by 
substituting the name of an instinct or 
desire where there is a blank in our 
knowledge of facts. 


STUDYING MOTIVES BY INVESTIGATING 
Facts 


We may begin the study of the 
causes for a particular act by asking 
what causal factors are present in the 
immediate determination of the act. 
All psychologists would probably agree 
that these determining causes are en- 
tirely included: in two classes: (1) the 
total make-up of the individual and 
(2) the total stimulating situation in 
which he finds himself. The disagree- 
ment in regard to motives arises with 
respect to the nature of the individual’s 
make-up and the part played in 
activity by the several elements in 
this total organization of the individual. 
Different writers emphasize reflexes 
and habits, appetites and emotions, 
conscious desires and feelings, instincts, 
complexes, dammed up nerve energy, 
bodily sets and attitudes, and many 
other factors. Likewise different 
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writers have very different notions as 
to the origin and development of the 
several factors. Some would go to 
heredity for the causes of most activity; 
others would emphasize the social 
environment to the exclusion of all 
else; still others would make the experi- 
ences of infancy most important. 

The view of motives which we have 
developed clearly makes it unnecessary 
for us to choose from among these 
various alternatives. They may con- 


ceivably all be real and usable causes . 


of action. We believe that any factors 
—physical or mental, past or present— 
may justifiably be considered causes, 
granted only that they can be isolated 
and correlated with the act to be ex- 
plained. The important point is not 
to decide in a theoretical fashion upon 
certain of these explanatory factors 
and then use these in explaining all 
behavior, but to start out with a 
scientific method and an open mind 
as to what particular sort of motives or 
causes will be useful in accounting for 
specific acts. If the expressed desires of 
an individual enable us better to under- 
stand his actions, these will be our 
motives; if observations of his be- 
havior serve our purpose, they will be 
used; if facts concerning his parentage, 
experiences during infancy, or what 
not, prove revealing, these likewise we 
shall value. But always, the explana- 
tory cause must justify itself. Its cau- 
sal relation must be demonstrated and 
not assumed. 

We shall indicate in the remainder 
of the paper two or three specific prob- 
lems showing the method of attack 
which grows out of the point of view 
that has been developed. Our methods 
are, as a matter of fact, those that any 
concrete scientific inquiry into the 
causes of action must necessarily 
follow. There has been a marked dis- 
crepancy between the theorizing about 
motives and the actual investigations 
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made. We are attempting merely to 
bring the general conception of motives 
into line with sound practical procedure. 

Our examples will be taken from the 
field of workers’ motives. One of the 
most common inquiries is that con- 
cerned with the motivating factors that 
lead to increased or decreased produc- 
tive effort. One kind of answer talks 
much of economic motives, creative 
instincts, and the like. Another sort 
of answer, and the one we would give, 
says frankly: We know very little 
about this matter and it is extremely 
difficult to obtain clear facts that throw 
light on the activities. However, we 
can collect some concrete evidence 
which will be helpful, and as we amass 
more and more such evidence we shall 
gradually have our answer as to mo- 
tives. We shall study the influence on 
the productive efforts of workers of 
such factors as hours, method and 
arrangement of wage payment, the age, 
schooling and nationality of the work- 
ers, the kind of work, the kind of 
management, the extent of organiza- 
tion among the workers, and so on 
through a wide range of facts. We 
shall study these relations by compar- 
ing different groups and different 
plants, by comparing results under 
changed conditions in the same plant, 
by detailed study of the feelings and 
attitudes of individual working people 
and by any other scientific methods 
that we may hit upon. 

We are likely to be told that this is 
all very fine but it is not a study of 
motives. Our reply is that it is a study 
of motives according to the view of 
motives we have presented. We be- 
lieve it represents the only sort of 
fruitful inquiry into motives. To say 
that factual studies of this kind are not 
studies of motives is to imply a mysti- 
cal conception of motives which sees 
them as special inner driving forces 
which are more than mere formulations 
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of observed causal relations among acts 
and the events associated with the acts. 

Let us carry out in a little greater 
detail another example in the field of 
workers’ motives. We wish to know, 
in a particular plant, why the men are 
leaving their jobs—the causes for the 
labor turnover. We: could, of course, 
say, “ instinct of migration,” “thwarted 
instinct of workmanship,” or the like, 
but that would leave us precisely as 
wise as we were. What we need is a 
body of facts regarding the men and 
their work, and a study of the inter- 
relations of these facts which will give 
us an understanding of how important 
various items are in relation to the 
turnover. One retail store, for example, 
experienced a reduction in labor turn- 
over from 700 per cent to about 300 
per cent in one year, following the 
introduction of two changes in em- 
ployment practice, one in the method 
.of training new employes, the other, 
summer Saturday-noon closing. Facts 
of this sort, supplemented by such 
inquiry as will make sure of the con- 
stancy of these correlations, tell more 
than pages of abstract theory. 

The reasons for leaving that are as- 
signed by employes during a final inter- 
view have some value, but they must 
be carefully and critically handled. 
The typical list of reasons for leaving 
is unreliable in part because of deliber- 
' ate falsification by the employes who 
are quitting work, but much more by 
reason of the inability of these individ- 
uals to say what the causes for their 
leaving really are. In complexly 
determined acts of this kind 
tremendously difficult to separate true 
explanations from rationalizations or 
fictitious explanations and from real 
but relatively unimportant items. It 
is almost as difficult for the individual 
concerned as for some one else. Very 
frequently, if we are frank with our- 
selves, we are compelled to admit we do 


it is. 
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not know why we did as we did. The 
individual has to decide what his own 
motives were through a consideration 
of the correlated facts, Just as does an 
outsider. Sometimes he can do it 
better than the outsider and sometimes 
less well. l 

We may use statistical and experi- 
mental methods in trying to get at the 
reasons for leaving. We may tabulate 
and study many sets of facts regarding 
the individuals who leave—their sex, 
age, education, nationality, marital 
status, number of dependents, length 
of service, number of previous positions, 
efficiency records, psychological test 
scores, wages and so on. Or we may 
experimentally vary some of the factors 
such as wages, hours, or conditions of 
work. When comparisons are made 
with similar facts about workers who 
do not leave, or with conditions before 
the experimental changes, some of the 
factors may prove to be significantly 
related to turnover and hence be taken 
as determining causes (or as motives if 
they happen to be thought of as imply- 
ing corresponding desires). Thus if it 
is found that the individuals who tend 
to leave soon are ones with no depend- 
ents, who have held many positions, 
who have been lax in attendance, have 
been reported as restless and independ- 
ent by the foreman—these are the 
significant facts to know. One can 
read a “nomadic impulse” or “‘ wander- 
lust” or what not into the facts, but it 
adds nothing to the facts and it is 
likely to mislead. 

The motives of the individual worker 
may be studied in an analogous fashion 
though with greater diffculty.. Em- 
ploye Y leaves and states as his reason 
that the work is too hard for him. Is 
this the real motive or is it not? If 
not, what are the significant motives 
or causes? The answer must depend 
upon a canvass of the facts about Y. 
If he takes another job of the same sort 
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somewhere else, we may infer that the 
strenuousness of the work was not a 
very important cause for his leaving. 
Or if he was physically sound and active 
and the work was comparatively easy, 
there is a presumption against the 
assigned motive. Obviously many 
different bits of knowledge might lead 
to the same conclusion, or all the avail- 
able facts might still leave us uncertain. 
In so far as facts do not answer our 
question, certainly instinct-explana- 
tions will not. 

If we try to go as far as we can in the 
present example, we may find our 
answer in such causal relations as these: 
(1) Perhaps we learn that this man had 
been only temporarily laid off from his 
regular job at another plant and that 
now he is returning to that job. (2) 
Investigation may reveal that he had 
gone into debt with shopkeepers and 
that he left town immediately, without 
paying his bills. (3) We may find that 
this worker has the reputation of being 
highly independent and of resenting 
strict supervision. Such estimates of 
character traits are short-hand gener- 
alizations of the individual’s typical 
ways of acting, and hence are loosely 
equivalent to the detailed facts of his 
behavior. The job in question, let us 
say, is closely supervised by a foreman 
who likes to exercise his authority. If 
other facts bear out this relation, we 
may decide that this set of facts 
constitutes one important cause. 

We might go on with numberless 
examples of the same kind. Many 
concrete and elaborate studies have 
been made of conditions affecting the 
efficiency of workers and of the factors 
causing labor turnover. All these 
studies are contributing to our knowl- 
edge of motives. In fact any scientific 
collection of data bearing upon conduct 
and the influences shaping that con- 
duct is a study in motives. Or at least 
it throws light on the questions which 
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are ordinarily called “the problem of 
motives.” 


SUMMARY 


Our main point of view may be 
stated once more. We have main- 
tained that the study of motives means 
the study of concrete facts related to 
activity and the inter-relating of those 
facts. The methods of studying mo- 
tives are the universal methods that 
science uses in collecting and interpret- 
ing facts. Sound generalizations con- 
cerning motives can be nothing more 
than formulations of established cor- 
relations among observed facts. If 
this point of view is adopted, the answer 
to the problem of motives is seen to 
depend upon all sorts of factual investi- 
gations in psychology and in business. ` 
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The Irrational Factor in Human Behavior 
The ‘‘Night-Mind” in Industry 
By Erron Mayo 


MA ’S pride in the achievement of 
y the last few centuries tends to 
conceal from him the fact that the 
human mind and the social organism 
are still very largely uncivilized. The 
domain of reason and understanding is 
extended but slowly; primitive passions 
still obscure and go far to determine 
every social issue. One does not need 
to point to the events of the past 
decade, or to the situation in Europe 
now, to illustrate this; it is sufficiently 
obvious. “An emotion is the less,” 
said Spinoza, “the more its cause is 
seen to be necessary.” Civilization 
cannot be held to have attained so 
dispassionate an attitude as yet. 
Social development has intensified 
emotions and multiplied the occasions 
of emotion; the right ordering of 
emotion is a task but little advanced. 

Nowhere is this fact more clearly 
illustrated than in the industrial field. 
If some inorganic material prove ob- 
durate to industrial process, we em- 
ploy chemist and physicist to discover 
why. But should the human material 
of industry prove obdurate to factory 
organization, we usually lose our 
tempers and stamp about breathing 
forth threatenings and slaughters. In 
the one case we endeavor, with careful 
‘patience, to discover what unknown 
causes defeat our purpose. In the 
other case we appeal all too often to 
primitive force, talking darkly of con- 
spiracy the while. It is a strange in- 
consistency. We have long since 
ceased to smash inanimate things when 
they happen to displease us. But we 
still apply the primitive method to our 
brother man. 


We do not, of course, always handle 
human situations so crudely. If the 
problem is serious, or the stress sufi- 
ciently great, we abjure the luxury of 
anger. During the war, for example, 
the Allies developed excellent methods 
of insuring a high morale in the fight- 
ing-line and factory. Military leaders 
speedily discovered that “shell-shock”’ 
was a mental condition that required 
medical treatment rather than punish- 
ment. It was not due to cowardice 
but was the inevitable effect of abnor- 
mal living conditions, overstrain and 
fatigue. In one classic instance it 
was discovered that there were more 
military decorations in the “shell- 
shock” ward of a hospital than in any 
other ward. 


Inpustry’s FAILURE TO UTILIZE 
HUMAN SCIENCES 


But in spite of this really notable 
discovery of the need to investigate 
human situations, industry has very 
generally failed to take to heart the 
lesson of the war. Defective or mis- 
taken factory organization may be 
just as effective as war in giving rise to 
overstrain, fatigue or manifestations 
of abnormality. There is, of course, 
less sense of Imminent personal danger 
in industry; but economic fears of an- 
other type may be as urgent and over- 
strain and fatigue conceivably greater. 
This last claim must be conceded when 
it is realized that in industry, so far as 
the individual is concerned, we may be 
dealing with a twenty-year accumula- 
tion of fatigue and disgust and not 
merely with a two or three-year period. 


_ The situation is further obscured by 
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the fact that the conditions of military 
_ discipline, being rigid, serve to force 
mental abnormality into the ‘open. 
A soldier who is overcome by fatigue, 
disgust and fear cannot quit his job and 
look for another in the preliminary 
stages of his disorder. Discipline 
compels him to hold on until an 
obviously neurotic condition super- 
venes and he is ordered medical 
attention. Industry is not so for- 
tunate; it is always possible for a 
worker to conceal his real ill from him- 
self and from his employers by “deser- 
tion.” His “desertion” anticipates a 
“nervous breakdown” and consequent- 
ly hides the fact that a high “labor turn- 
over” in a particular trade has discover- 
able causes which remain unknown. 
This fact I propose subsequently to 
illustrate. 

At this early stage of the discussion 
it is necessary for me to guard myself 
from suspicion of prejudging the issue. 
My claim is not that a high labor turn- 
over or other symptom of industrial 
discontent is invariably caused by 
overstrain or fatigue or any other such 
single or simple cause. What I would 
point out is rather that when men are 
“difficult” or “unreasonable” there is 
always a cause. This cause is usually 
complex, it is always unknown both 
to employers and employed; but it is 
discoverable. A high labor turnover, 
or a strike, is primarily a social and 
industrial ill; the former is a chronic 
malady, the latter an acute one. In 
either case, the prime necessity 1s 
diagnosis and treatment, investigation 
and remedy. Once this attitude, is 
generally adopted, we shall hear less 
of unrest and subterranean conspir- 
acies; there will be less conflict and 
more progress. That there are under- 
lying and unknown human factors in 
the situation is true beyond all doubt. 
But these factors are not, to any extent 
that matters, of the nature of subtly 
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conceived conspiracies. This applies 
to both sides in the controversy. 
“Capitalist” and “‘Bolshevist’”’ con- 
spiracies exist mainly in the minds of 
those who bring fear and anger to bear 
upon the problem, rather than dis- 
passioned thought. Diabolism is 
chiefly a bogey created by the terrors 
which still lie near the surface in civi- 
lized thinking. 


Lasor’s FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND ITS 


Own Irs 


The caution I have voiced with re- 
spect to prejudging the issue must be 
applied not only to the possible causes 
I have named but also to that desire 
for higher wages or more money, which 
is usually given as the cause of labor 
unrest. Workers themselves frequently 
diagnose their ill thus; their employers 
and society at large generally accept 
the diagnosis. That the desire for 
more wages plays some part in the 
situation must be admitted. But 
there are good reasons for doubting 
whether it is the only, or even the 
most important, factor. Demands for 
higher wages are constantly made the 
world over. Yet in many industries 
it has been found that the majority of 
workers refuse to earn more than a 
certain total mcome. This applies 
equally to miners and to insurance 
agents in charge of a district. Once 
his total earnings reach a certain sum, 
the average individual prefers to limit 
his work rather than to increase his 
income. It would appear, therefore, 
that the desire for increased financial 
resources achieves satiety relatively 
quickly. But this satiety, when ` 
achieved, does little or nothing to 
abolish labor unrest. A labor situation 
I was once asked to investigate in ‘an 
American factory provides an excellent 
illustration of my point. The em- 
ployers were of a most enlightened and 
humane type; the factory was ex- 
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ceedingly well organized and successful 
from the standpoint either of produc- 
tion or of morale. Four financial 
“incentive” schemes were in operation 
and were working well. The labor 
turnover in the majority of depart- 
ments was low, about 5 or 6 per cent; 
but in one department the turnover 
was excessively high. “Efficiency” 
experts had been consulted but in vain: 
every year at least one hundred hands 
were taken on in order to keep approx- 
imately forty working. With the de- 
tailed problem that revealed itself, I 
shall deal subsequently. It suffices 
here to point out the definite limitations 
of the “financial incentive” plan. 
Given that more fundamental. difi- 
culties exist, the mere application of 
financial incentives to stabilize turn- 
over or to improve quality of work is 
futile. A thoroughgoing investigation 
is needed, and in every instance, before 
an employer can be sure that financial 
remedies will avail him anything. The 
initiation of incentives of this type is 
frequently the outcome of ignorance 
and despair: “we don’t know what’s 
wrong; let’s try an increase of wages.” 
The situation in the Australian sugar 
industry provides another probable 
illustration of the same difficulty. 
Some years ago the colored Kanaka 
laborer was abolished in deference to 
the “White Australia” policy. White 
laborers took the place of the colored 
man in the sugar fields—without any 
investigation of the physiological or 
psychological effect upon the white 
man of work beneath a tropical sun. 
Since that time the sugar industry 
has been incessantly disorganized by 
strikes. These strikes are usually 
accompanied by a request for higher 
wages, in spite of the fact that satiety 
has already shown itself in the form of 
a tendency to desultory working. This 
again suggests that the concentration 
of employers, employes and arbitration 
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courts upon the wages question is mis- 
taken. What is probably wanted is 
knowledge that none of the interested 
parties and arbitrators in conference 
possess, namely, knowledge of the 
ideal conditions of work for white men 
in the tropics. It would seem that no 
wage-rate, however high, can possibly 
bring content to the worker until the 
relevant physiological and psychologi- 
cal facts are made the basis of the 
industrial plan. 


DIAGNOSIS BY SCIENCE VERSUS 
DiaAGNosis BY DISCUSSION 


These considerations make one 
doubtful also of the ultimate value of 
Whitley Councils, the “Plumb plan” 
or, generally, the principle of demo- 
cratic control in industry. Recently 
I was fortunate enough to be present 
at a discussion of the value of industrial 
councils on which management and 
employes are both represented. The 
discussion occurred at a conference of 
some twenty employers and high busi- 
ness executives. The opinion seemed 
to be unanimously in favor of such 
councils and one had no difficulty in 
recognizing and admitting the ex- 
cellence of the achievements claimed. 
In one case an employer of over seven 
thousand persons pointed out the 
results that had followed the education 
of workers’ representatives in problems 
of economics and business management. 
Another employer pointed out the 
educative effect upon. himself and his 
colleagues of a direct acquaintance 
with the problems of the employe and 
with the worker’s point of view. Any 
means which will tend to interest the 
worker more directly in his work, 
which will tend to give back to the 
worker something of the economic 
freedom and autonomy of which the 
industrial revolution deprived him— 
anything of this sort is not merely 
excellent, it is also necessary. I do 
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not wish to deny the enormous value 
of representative councils considered 
from these two standpoints. It is 
when this form of council is proposed as 
a sufficient remedy for labor unrest 
that one cannot but be doubtful. In 
the majority of instances of high turn- 
over or definite unrest, the worker has 
as little notion of the real ill he suffers 
as an Individual afflicted with melan- 
cholia or nervous breakdown. To 
put the matter in extreme form, it 
seems that conference between igno- 
ramuses is as little likely as is conflict to 
provide a real solution of the problem. 
This is, of course, an over-statement; 
but I make it deliberately in order to 
call attention to an aspect of the situa- 
tion which is unduly neglected. If an 
‘individual is afflicted with typhoid 
fever we do not call a conference of his 
relatives and a few representative 
politicians in order to decide, in a care- 
fully democratic fashion, what shall 
be done. We send for a physician, 
arrange for a blood-test, and expect the 
man of skill to prescribe such treatment 
as is required. The two cases are not 
exactly parallel, but the analogy will 
serve to indicate how large a part is 
played by ignorance in our methods of 
handling labor unrest. In the average 
instance, labor unrest would be easy 
to handle if the worker knew what was 
really wrong. The fact that no one 
knows the cause and that no one 
adopts the proper method of discover- 
ing it—these are the considerations 
that urge us to look over the possibili- 
ties of psychological investigation. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS THE STUDY OF 
ORGANIZED PERSONALITY 


Psychology has a history that runs 
through several centuries, a history of 
quiet development in university, school 
and clinic. For long remote from the 
affairs of men, psychology has recently 
shown a capacity for stepping out into 
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the turbulent market place, for illumi- 
nating with understanding the human 


aspect of the transactions of the market. 


Than this, no illumination is more nec- 
essary; civilization has failed to study 
sufficiently its more human problems. 

It is not every piece of psychological 
research, of course, that Is immediately 
applicable to business and industry. 
The scientist working in his laboratory 
can rightly put on one side many 
characteristics of the human mind as 
irrelevant to the specific study upon 
which he is engaged. But this is no 
longer possible when he comes to apply 
his knowledge to social and industrial 
affairs. The problems of business are 
not merely scientific, they are human. 
And the psychologist must see that no 
element of the complex human problem 
is neglected. Over simplification in 
this respect caused the downfall of the 
political economy of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It has al- 
ready brought to nothing many en- 
thusiastic and valiant endeavors to 
create an applied psychology. 

It is well to be clear upon the point. 
Certain aspects of the common life of 
man may be capable of being described 
in terms of a “stream of consciousness,” 
a “conditioned reflex” or an “iInstinc- 
tive urge’’: but man himself is more 
than any or all of these things. It is 
with man as a totality, the individual 
in his social relations, that we are 
dealing in business and industry. All 
the various minor researches contribute 
something to our knowledge of the very 
complex individual, but there remains 
a need for a general point of view, a 
broader psychology which will enable 
us to assign to each minor research 
its true importance and to estimate 
whether or no the tale of inquiry is 
complete. 

This has been the special excellence 
of recent work in “behaviorism” and 
psychopathology. Sherrington’s in- 
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vestigation of the integrative action of 
the nervous system, Watson’s study 
of the conditioned reflex in infants, 
Holt’s discussion of “situation” and 
“specific response’—all these in- 
quiries have made it clear that every 
lesser thought or action is a product of 
the total mind or consciousness of the 
individual. The psychopathologist in 
his clinic has made a similar discovery. 
The defective attitude toward life 
which is described as nervous break- 
down does not reveal itself immediately 
in the ordinary thoughts and actions 
of the patient. It is revealed, of 
course, in the patient’s melancholy 
conviction that such thoughts and 
actions are without value. But this 
is merely symptomatic; no amount of 
direct argument or persuasion con- 
ducted upon this level will amend the 
patient’s condition. The real ill lies 
deeper; it is a fundamental disorienta- 
tion to life, or disintegration of the 
personality, which shows itself in a 
general disordering of values. It is the 
“total situation” which is defective in 
all instances of nervous breakdown. 
Whether an individual is mentally 
normal or abnormal, his particular 
thoughts and actions are determined 
by his total mentality, his~ total 
attitude to life. 


[IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING THE 
*’ToTaL SITUATION” 


So also with industry or business. 
We cannot argue from “instincts” or 
“urges” or “motives” to industrial 
problems. These names no doubt 
denote aspects of the individual human, 
but they do not include the man; they 
remain merely aspects. To confine 
ourselves to such studies would mean 
that we had excluded the human 
factor in industry, that is to say, the 
man himself, from proper consideration. 
The failure which often attends the 
application of financial incentives to 
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the solution of problems of labor unrest 
provides a practical illustration of this 
fallacy. Our study must begin with 
the individual and not- with classified 
motives or categories to which we have 
arbitrarily reduced him. To put the 
matter in a word, we may say that the 
study of “total situation ” is fundamen- 
tal in all appliċations of psychology. 
This is as true for the factory as it is 
for the psychiatric clinic; only when we 
have investigated the. total situation 
of an individual can we know why he 
dislikes all foremen or believes himself 
to stand in special danger from falling 
meteorites. 

Now the phrase “total situation,” 
used as a technicality of psychology, 
may sound alarming. It is not really 
so; all that it means is that the “set- 
ting” or background of a thought or 
thing counts for as much as the thought 
or thing itself. If a suburban hostess 
were to walk into her drawing-room 
clad only in a “one-piece” bathing 
costume her visitors would think her 
insufficiently dressed and would prob- 
ably conclude that she was mentally 
disordered. They would draw no 
such conclusion upon the summer 
beaches; yet the only difference be- 
tween the two situations is a difference 
of background or “setting.” It is not 
so much the thing we see that deter- 
mines our thought, it is rather the 
background against which we see it. 
And for every individual this background 
ts diferent. Although in actual fact 
the same for everyone, the world about 
us is nevertheless interpreted by each 
of us in the light of his past life and 
previous experience. The dislike and 
the fear that I referred to: in the pre- 
ceding paragraph were characteristic 
of two actual cases. The behavior of 
an artisan. was dominated by an 
irrational dislike of his “bosses.” The 
behavior of a professional man of high 
ability was dominated by a secret fear 
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of being hit by a meteorite. The 
irrational dislike of persons set in 
authority revealed itself on investiga- 
tion as an infantile attitude which had 
persisted in adulthood. The fear of 
meteorites also had an infantile history 
but was mainly caused by an unsatis- 
factory domestic situation. In both 
cases discovery of the cause in the 
total situation of the individual, com- 
bined with the appropriate reéducation, 
had the effect of abolishing the 
obsessive emotion. 


Unrest A SYMPTOM or MENTAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


What “total situation” means is 
that we are passively conscious of a 
wide world while we are actively think- 
ing about a small part of it. In every 
individual the passive consciousness 
reflects the experiences of a lifetime— 
success, failure, happiness, pessimism. 
It is the wider consciousness which 
determines both our thought of the 
lesser object and the next direction of 
our interest. Any defect in our total 
attitude is reflected in the passing 
thought and in the habitual direction 
of our interests. The two instances 
quoted above are of importance not 
merely as demonstrating the fact that 
study of an individual’s total situation 
is fundamental in psychology; they 
show also that there is a real identity 
between labor unrest and nervous 
breakdown. Both in the psychiatric 
clinic and in the factory the eccentric 
idea and the flare of emotion are 
symptomatic. In themselves they can- 
not be understood; account must be 
taken of the individual’s mental hinter- 
land, his total situation. 

In studying the individual, there- 
fore, the first fact for the psychologist 
and for the business executive is not 
that “thinking goes on,” as William 
James said; it is rather that an in- 
dividual’s ideas and actions are 
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symptomatic. Everything a man says 
and does is the product of, and gives 
expression to, his total consciousness. 
The fact that his various ideas and 
actions betray inconsistencies is of the 
profoundest interest; it shows that his 
total consciousness or mind is not well 
harmonized, that there is a degree of 
disintegration or dissociation. 

This relative disharmony is charac- 
teristic of the average normal person, 
and it is not difficult to see how it 
originates. At birth the infant mind is 
not individual; it is a sample or speci- 
men of the race. Individuality is devel- 
oped as life proceeds by means of experi- 
ence and training. Happiness, sanity, 
success, mental harmony—these things 
are indicative of a successful com- 
promise between the demand of life 
made by the racial self and the condi- 
tions of living imposed by the environ- 
ment. Our mental capacities are 
originally racial; the life we lead must 
recognize the existence of such capaci- 
ties and provide them with means of 
direct or indirect expression. At birth 
we are neither sane nor insane; sanity 
is a mental condition we achieve or 
miss. 

Regarded thus, sanity or normality 
is an ideal which no one quite achieves. 
This relative failure, however, does not 
justify Fielding’s contention that the 
primitive cave-man lives on behind the 
scenes in every mind. The fact is that 
racial capacities force themselves into 
expression by one road or another. If 
life provides a sufficient variety of 
avenues of expression, the individual 
is possessed of average normality. If 
life is unduly restricted, racial capaci- 
ties develop themselves in revery or 
daydream and express themselves in 
nervous breakdown. This is the im-’ 
portant discovery of recent years in 
the psychopathological clinic. It is a 
fact of even greater importance in the 
factory. Modern methods of machine 
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production are monotonous; long pe- 
riods of revery-thinking are made in- 
evitable. Life in a city slum and 
long hours in the factory combine to 
make such reveries pessimistic or 
melancholic. 
Bolshevism—īirrational dreams of 
anger and destruction—are the in- 
evitable outcome. As theories of so- 
ciety or social science these movements 


are of small importance. As symptoms. 


of a human need, as evidence of the 
failure of civilization to study human 
problems, these expressions of working 
class feeling are of the first order of 
value. 


Tre Day-MIND AND THE 
Niextr-Minp 


The civilized mentality does not 
differ by much from that of the savage. 
In both we find that the total situation 
is dominated by a marked dissociation. 
Certain thoughts and activities are 
controlled by the ‘“day-mind’’—the 
product of concentrated thinking and 
disciplined revery. Certain other ideas 
and actions are controlled by the 
“night-mind’’—the product of un- 
acknowledged reveries and the mini- 
mum of concentration. In the child 
the distinction is clear cut. A small 
boy, threatened playfully by an adult 
with a Malay Kris or heavy stabbing 
knife, showed no fear during the day 
and continued his game. But for 
months afterwards he was subject to 
terrified dreams at night of pursuit by 
a man with a Kris. Another child, 
traveling with his father, met a hunter 
whose wrist had been crushed by a 
bear. At night they stayed in a hotel 
the hall of which was filled with stuffed 
bears. The child showed no fear until 
he had been in bed for an hour. Then 
_he woke screaming that bears were 

after him, and could not be pacified. 

The day-mind and night-mind are 
not actually two, of course; they are 


Socialism, Syndicalism, 
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two aspects of one and the same mind. 
Concentration and reason are responsi- 
ble for the one development; revery 
and unreason for the other. The 
savage belief in magic and tabu ex- 
plains itself as the product of revery 
and unreason. Man stands in con- 
stant need of reassurance from the age 
of three onwards; and primitive man 
tends to retain his childish outlook. 
Faced with a world which he does not 
understand, the savage dimly realizes 
his impotence. This terrifying fact, 
though implicit, yet dominates his 
total situation; the wide world of un- 
‘known possibilities is the persistent 
background of his every thought and 
act. He has to counterbalance or 
compensate for the implied threat 
against him, before he can give his 
attention to the minor needs of the day. 
So magic—the pretense of control by 
rites and ceremonies where no real 
control exists— comes into being. 
Witchcraft and sorcery, reassurance 
without understanding, are the typical 
expressions of the night-mind. The 
problem of civilization is to extend the 
area of understanding and to diminish 
the area of night-mind control. 

But civilization has not yet suc- 
ceeded. It has assumed the allegiance 
of humanity to science and has failed 
to realize that even people of education, 
in the ordinary sense, are still far more 
dominated by magic and the night- 
mind than by clear thinking. The 
miners of West Virginia will not work 
if a woman is taken through the mine; 
if they do, they expect an accident to 
happen. The persistence of a supersti- 
tion in this social stratum may seem 
natural enough; what we fail usually 
to observe is that as many instances of 
belief in magic are to be found in those 
supposedly higher social circles where 
the leaders of society move. An 
Episcopal clergyman of my acquaint- 
ance carried a potato in his pocket for 
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many years to ward off attacks of 
rheumatism. I have known many 
British business executives who ha- 
bitually wore iron rings for the same 
reason—to prevent rheumatic troubles. 
A university basketball team must 
walk onto the field in the same order 
in every match, otherwise some player 
will “lose form” and play badly. 
Patent medicines are widely preferred 
to medical advice; their effect is “magi- 
eal.” It is evidently not only the 
heathen who “in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone.” Apparently 
any one of us, civilized or savage, if he 
is faced with a situation which he does 
not understand, tends to improvise a 
magic substitute for understanding 
which shall ease and reassure his mind. 
The difficulty is that the tendency is 
never confined to the single instance. 
Insofar as an individual is dominated 
by his night-mind he prefers ignorance 
and magic; a known remedy is of 
limited efficacy, an unknown remedy 
is of unlimited efficacy. The night- 
mind plays a very large part in our 
social, political and industrial affairs, 
a part that is too little realized, or 
taken account of, by social science. 


Tue Nicut-Minp Is ANIMISTIC 


A belief in the efficacy of magic and 
sorcery is not the only character of the 
night-mind; it is also curiously ani- 
mistic. Being the product of un- 
acknowledged reveries and therefore 
irrational, it makes no use of scientific 
notions of causation. To the night 
mind all disasters are personally caused. 
The- savage does not regard death in 
any circumstances as natural. Guided 
only by his night-mind: reveries, he 
believes that a death is always the 
result of sorcery, that it is contrived by 
some person or persons. In West 
Africa when a white man dies, his 
negro valet always disappears for at 
least a week, He takes to the forest 
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and stays there until such time as the 
magic which has slain his master may 
have dispersed. If ills can be abolished 
by magic, ills can also be caused by 
magic; so the savage attributes all his 
troubles to the incantations of a hostile 
sorcerer. One finds the same night- 
mind attitude, the belief that all ills 
are the result of personal contrivance, 
persisting in the industrial disputes 
of civilization. There are dissatisfied 
workers, the world over, who claim 
that their miseries are definitely con- 
trived by the “capitalist”; they object 
to civilization on the ground that it is 
a conspiracy to exploit the worker. 
There are employers of labor also who 
exhibit a similar mental outlook; in the 
clubs which they haunt, Socialism and 
Bolshevism are spoken of as working 
class conspiracies against the social 
order. We cannot expect the indus- 
trial situation to improve greatly while 
so few of those most concerned are 
trying to discover the real situation. 
Ignorance, stupidity and the night- 
mind are far more real causes of indus- 
trial difficulty than conspiracies to 
destroy. If psychology were to confine 
itself to investigation of the human 
situation in industry, to elimination of 
superstition, delusions of conspiracy 
and unnecessary hatred—if psychology 
were to do no more than this for the 
next twenty years, it would still be 
possible for it to make the greatest 
contribution to civilized progress that 
any science has made. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY IN THE WORKSHOP 


It has been difficult to formulate my 
thesis that industrial organization of the 
present is insufficiently adapted to hu- 
man needs, that being ill-adapted it fos- 
ters the growth of neurotic reveries and 
night-mind control. Fortunately my 
thesis, though difficult to formulate, is 
easy to illustrate. The illustrations I use 
are all taken from my own experience. 


Tux [IRRATIONAL FACTOR IN Human BEHAVIOR 


The psychologist in industry who 
desires to go beyond the superficiali- 
ties of intelligence testing, vocational 
guidance and the like, has to face 
serious difficulties in the matter of 
approach and method. There are 
those who advocate that the observer 
should work side by side with the men. 
This approach would seem to be un- 
necéssary and of small utility, first, 
because the men never know the real 
ill they suffer and, second, because a 
merely temporary worker cannot ex- 
pect to rouse in himself the same 
feelings to his superiors and his job as 
those of a permanent “hand.” For 
this reason I was guided in my first 


approach by experience of psycho-‘ 


‘ pathological clinie and “shell-shock”’ 
hospital. The event proved that there 
is an extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween a “shell-shock”’ hospital and a 
factory where the morale or will to 


codperate is low. In a factory where ` 


the morale is low the incidence of 
hysteria is high. In one such factory, 
for example, I encountered the cases 
described below. These are not se- 
lected cases; I have listed them.as they 
came tome. It must also be remem- 
bered that every individual was lead- 
ing a supposedly normal life, fulfilling 
a daily routine of work and was re- 
garded as possessed of avetage nor- 
mality by his fellows. 

1: A skilled machinist of European 
origin who fears the conspiracies of 
unknown persons against his life. 
The secret mental life of this in- 
dividual is much occupied with these 
fears. He is a good workman and 
stands high in the opinion .of his 
employer. 

2. A laborer, European origin, 
whose head aches every Sunday 
punctually at noon. Sober and 
religious. 

3. Three, skilled machinists of 
high standing in the factory who are 
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bitterly hostile to the present in- 

dustrial régime. This hostility does 

not show itself in their work or con- 

versations, but seems to possess their 

reveries to the exclusion of all else. 

Intelligent and decent members of 
_ society. 

4. An elderly mechanic who hears 
an English skylark sing at three 
o'clock every morning. Eighteen 
years ago he used to get up at three 
o’clock occasionally to hear the sky- 
larks sing in England. 

5. Two women operatives who are 
unable to continue work if the men 
with whom they are associated raise 
their voices. One is American, the 
other European. Both had alcoholic 
fathers who used to shout at them in 
infancy. The infantile terror of a 
raised masculine voice has persisted 

-and is developing. One became 
“engaged” and immediately fell into 

a condition of nervous breakdown. 
These few cases serve to show that 
in industry, and especially in a factory 
of low morale and high labor turnover, 
the situation we have to face resembles 
more nearly the nervous clinic than the 
professional workroom. ‘This. method 
of approach is, however, defective, and 
for three reasons. In the first place, 


_It is so slow that it involves a risk of 


incurring the suspicion of employer 
and employe; it is liable to be mis- 
understood. In the second place, the 
individual method of investigation 
neglects unduly the part played by 
departmental organization within a 
factory. And, third, in taking account 
of all the problems of the employe, this 
method is apt to take too small account 
of the special problems of the employer. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO A 
LABOR PROBLEM 
The best method of approach: is 
probably that of taking a preéxisting 
problem in an industry in order to 
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attack it from a new and psychological 
viewpoint. This has recently been 
tried with results that I shall set down. 
The problem that most obviously 
stands in close relation to the psycho- 
logical investigation is that of labor 
turnover. ‘This is, of course, by no 
means the only industrial problem con- 
fronting labor managers, but it may 
be taken as representative, to a certain 
extent, of other more or less closely 
related industrial problems, such as 
those of unrest, dissatisfaction, agita- 
tion, reduced production, personal 
friction, strikes, and the like. Much 
has been said and written on this 
topic of labor turnover, much in- 
quiry has been organized; but few so 
far have carried out an intensive re- 
search into the human causes which 
lie behind the restless shift of ‘“travel- 
ers” from one job to another or the 
inability of certain factories to hold 
their workers. 

Labor turnover is a factor in pro- 
duction which adds enormously to 
cost. It is unfortunate that no one 
has yet devised a means of calculating 
with any exactitude just what addition 
to cost is incurred thus. It is never- 
theless easy to see that the waste of 
time and materials involved in con- 
stantly “breaking in” new workers 
must be very great. And this “ break- 
ing-in”° process is not merely an ad- 
justment of the man to the machine. 
It includes also an adjustment of 
the man to his fellow workers, his 
foremen, his employers and the special 
methods and regulation of the par- 
ticular factory. Many workers leave 
before the adjustment has been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Factory con- 
ditions, even within a single trade, 
are so little standardized that this is 
almost mevitable. As between one 
factory and another, different working 
conditions operate to stimulate labor 
shifting and turnover. This applies 
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also to differences in different industries 
operating in the same locality. Gener- 
ally it may be said that employers have 
failed to see or state the problem 
clearly; this failure adds greatly to their 
production costs. 

An intensive study of conditions 
affecting labor turnover must include 
at least three investigations. ‘There 
is, first, the necessity of selecting the 
right type of worker for the particular 
job. This problem is receiving some 
attention under the general conception 
of “vocational selection.” What 
vocational enthusiasts tend to neglect 
is the second problem—that as to the 
part played by upbringing and 
psychoneurotic affections in making a 
worker unfit for any job. A mild 
degree of nervous breakdown plays a 
large and unsuspected part in industry. 
The high incidence of hysteria in a 
factory of low morale is sufficient 
evidence that this problem cannot 
wisely be disregarded. These facts 
point to the necessity for the third 
investigation—the question as to the 
part played by unsuitable working 
conditions, broadly interpreted, in the 
creation of labor unrest. How far is 
it possible to anticipate and prevent 
the irruption into industry of the night- 
mind attitude and its consequent ills 
of agitation, unrest and strikes? 


Ricaut SELECTION ONLY A PARTIAL 
7 SOLUTION 


Now although many employers have 
come to realize the necessity of 
vocational selection, there are un- 
fortunately few who understand that 
such selection cannot succeed if the 
other two investigations are neglected. 
I was once asked by the general man- 
ager of a factory to devise a means of 
excluding unsuitable persons, those 
who were not likely to carry on, from 
instruction in a certain machine opera- 
tion. In his conception of the state of 
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affairs, his high labor turnover was 
caused by the fact that many workers, 
after receiving instruction, either dis- 
liked the job or were incompetent to 
goon withit. The figures showed that 
in five months the factory had taken 
on approximately one thousand work- 
ers in order to keep approximately 
nine hundred working. In the same 
period four hundred and fifty had left 
the factory of their own accord. Turn- 
ing my attention to the machine- 
operating department in question, I 
found that in five months approximately 
three hundred and sixty hands had 
been taken on and approximately one 
hundred and ninety had left the 
factory. Of the one hundred and 
ninety, one hundred and seventy-five 
had left of their own accord. The 
tabulated reasons for leaving or dis- 
charge read somewhat as follows: 


Incompetent.............. 6 
Disliked night work........ 79 
Objection to monotony..... 10 
Other jobs elsewhere....... 40 


This table did not necessarily dis- 
prove the general manager’s conception 
of the situation. It nevertheless made 
it quite impossible to accept offhand 
the notion that vocational selection 
was likely to prove an infallible remedy. 
Of one hundred and ninety workers 
who left in a five months’ period, 
approximately one hundred and twenty 
had stopped work because they dis- 
liked night work or had found other 
jobs. Pushing the inquiry further, 
we found that the night shift received 
a special bonus of twelve dollars ($12) 
per week in addition to the same piece 
rate as the day workers. On the other 
hand, the night shift worked for eleven 
and a half hours as against ten hours 
worked during the day. The lunch 
mterval at night was half an hour as 
against three quarters of an hour dur- 
ing the day. Adding to this the fact 
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that no one likes night work, it seemed 
probable that unfavorable conditions 
of night work were contributing more 
to causing a high labor turnover than 
any failure to select the right type of 
worker. ‘This tentative conclusion was 
further supported by the discovery 
that although beginners were in- 
structed during the day, they were put 
onto night work as speedily as possible. 
The ten workers who gave “monot- 
ony” as their reason for leaving were 
all beginners. It seemed possible, 
therefore, that this figure should 
rightly be included amongst those 
which suggested the necessity for care- 
ful reconsideration of night work 
conditions. The general manager, 
however, could not be persuaded to any 
such reconsideration. He maintained 
that selective tests were his only need, 
that his experience justified him in 
regarding these other facts and figures 
as of no importance. In this he may, 
of course, have been right. But no 
personal assurance, however skilled or 
experienced the person, could warrant 
a psychologist in concurrence without 
further investigation. 

An investigation in a textile factory 
proved more fruitful. This factory is 
remarkable for the enlightened attitude 
of its directors towards labor problems. 
It is remarkable also for the high mo- 
rale which obtains generally in its vari- 
ous departments. Four “incentive” 
schemes are in operation, schemes 
designed to secure a spirit of codpera- 
tion in the workers. These comprise 
two bonus schemes, an insurance 
scheme and a scheme to encourage 
saving. In spite of these devices, the 
labor turnover in the spinning depart- 
ment was, at the time of investigation, 
unduly high. Whereas the general 
labor turnover of the factory in other 
departments was estimated at 5 or 6 
per cent per annum, in the spinning 
department it was estimated by one 
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executive authority as approximately 
250 per cent. 


MENTAL EFFECT or Monotony 


Inquiry showed that the problem of a 
high labor turnover amongst operators 
of spinning mules was not confined to 
this particular factory. It exists gen- 
erally throughout the trade; spinners 
and piecers have, in fact, an unenviable 
reputation amongst employers. They 


‘are also said to be prone to leave their 
‘employment in sudden fits of anger 


and disgust. ‘This last fact suggested 
the existence of semi-melancholic rever- 
les culminating in paroxysms of rage, 
Taken in conjunction with other fea- 


tures of the situation, 1t indicated the’ 


need of closer study. 

On a first glance, the conditions of 
work in the department did not seem 
noticeably inferior to conditions of 
work elsewhere in the factory. Spin- 
ners work on five days only in the 
week. Formerly the factory worked 
on Saturday, but for some time this 
has been discontinued. The working 
day is ten hours in length, five hours 
in the morning and in the afternoon; 
there is an interval for lunch of three 
quarters of an hour. The work is done 
in long alleys on either side of which a 
machine-head is operating spinning 
frames. The number of spinning 
frames operated by each machine-head 
varies from ten to fourteen; all these 
frames have. to be watched closely by 
the head-tender and piecers in charge. 

The number of piecers in an alley 
varies according to the kind of yarn that 
is being spun; the distance between the 
terminal frames at each end is from 30to 
35 yards. The work is monotonous; 
the piecer walks up and down the alley 
twisting together broken threads. The 
only variation in work is that which oc- 
curs when the machine-head is stopped 
in order to replace a spool. “‘ Break- 
downs” are fairly frequent. 


After watching the operation for 
some days, I came to suspect that the 
work involved a high degree of physical 
and mental fatigue. Workers of 
thirty-five years and over did not com- 
pare well physically with younger 
workers on the job; men of forty and 
over were, indeed, ill-nourished in 
appearance. The footgear of the 
majority, old and young, indicated 
that much thought, of a revery type, 
had been given to the condition of the 
feet. Some workers wore boots, others 
slippers; some had slashed their shoes 
across ‘‘for ventilation”; others wore 
shoes tightly laced. One worker 
asserted in my hearing that piecers 
“walk long distances, at least twenty 
miles a day.” I- timed piecers of 
various ages in different alleys and 
found that a mile per hour, or ten 
miles per day, was a liberal allowance 
for distance actually covered. The 
problem seemed to be a problem of 
posture rather than exertion. The 
workers have to stretch forward over 
the frames for probably one third of 
the time that they are actually working. 
The problem of posture and -fatigue 
resolved itself into three questions 
which had to be answered as best they 
might. These questions were: 

(a) What effect had awkwardness 
of posture, without effective relief, 
upon the postural tonicity of muscles? 

(b) What effect upon relative 
blood pressurein the respective zones? 

(c) To what extent was physical 
fatigue causing semi-melancholic 
revery? 

These questions could not be directly 
answered. A. mere visitor in a factory 
has no right to ask a worker to pull off 
his shirt and display his muscular 
condition. 

General conversation with the men, 
and carefully directed discussion, 
speedily provided us with evidence of 
an indirect nature. The following 
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assertions were made, and repeated 
many times, in my hearing: 


“You need strong legs for this work.” 


“Its the walking and the breaking 
threads.” 

“Old men work faster than young 
ones. But they get tired of walking 
much sooner.” 

“I get tired in the legs. Even after 
two years I still get tired in the legs.” 

These assertions were not made in 
reply to direct questions. They oec- 
curred in conversations, and recurred 
as commonplace observations with 
respect to spinning. Many men also 
complained of swollen and perspiring 
feet. This made it seem likely that a 
relativeincoördination of blood pressure 
was causing physical fatigue. Certain 
specialists in physical medicine, whom 
I consulted in the matter, strongly 
confirmed my suspicions. One such 
specialist called my attention to a 
practice in the French Army: On 
long marches the soldiers are given 
periodic ten-minute rests with the feet 
raised in order that differences of blood 
pressure may be readjusted. The 
result is that the French soldier can 
march farther than any other, and 
‘with less fatigue. 

In the course of conversations with 
the men, I discovered also that very 
many laid claim to “neuritis” in 
various localities of arm and shoulder. 
Indications pointed to the conclusion 
that this alleged neuritis was in certain 
Instances similar to that of the hysteric. 
That is to say, it was symptomatic of 
inability to relax a partially fatigued 
muscle, or of muscular dystrophy of an 
occupational type. Our racial in- 
heritance has something to say with 
respect to our muscular as well as our 
mental development. The individual 
whose muscular development does not 
approximate to the racial and predeter- 
mined muscular relation is very apt to 
suffer ‘unexplained “‘muscular rheu- 
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matism” and so-called “neuritis.” It 
is probably this form of “rheumatism” 
which is corrected by physical culture. 

The suspicion that inability to relax 
partially fatigued muscles played some 
part in’ the situation was further 
supported by the discovery that gen- 
erally amongst spinners the incidence 
of alcoholism is high. This applied 
not specifically to workers in the 
particular factory but widely through 
the trade. The incidence of alcohol- ` 
ism is usually high amongst those who 
desire, without knowing what ails 
them, to take the shortest road to 
complete muscular relaxation. Gen- 
erally it may be said that the investiga- 
tion of the muscular condition of “‘shell- 
shock” soldiers applied very directly 
to workers in the spinning alley. 

In addition to all this, there was 
much evidence that the situation was 
exacerbated by the emergence in the 


. workers’ minds of pessimistic reveries. 


Such assertions as the following were 
common: 

“You need strong legs and no brains 
for this work.” 

“You think about other things.” 

“Piecers get disgusted—they are 
always getting disgusted.” 

After lengthy discussion of the 
evidence and the situation, the general 


_Ianager decided to institute three ten- 


minute rest periods in the morning and 
afternoon. In these periods the 
workers were to lie down with their 
feet raised and to practice muscular 
relaxation. It was expected that the 
effect of six such rest periods would 
show itself in increased output and 
diminished labor turnover. The ex- 
periment is still in progress. At pres- 
ent it is impossible to report finally. 
It is certain that the physical and 
mental condition of the men is greatly 
improved. There is a high degree of 
probability that the output will be, at 
any rate, nothing diminished. 
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In the same factory, these experi- 
mental rest periods have been tried 
in another department, the “picker- 
house.” The effect here has been un- 
mistakably excellent; fatigue has been 
diminished, morale notably improved 
and production has greatly increased. 
This last has occurred in spite of the 
fact that one hour of the former work 
day is now absorbed by six ten-minute 
rest periods. 


A PROBLEM FoR PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


In conclusion it must be admitted 
that investigation of this type is not 
sufficiently advanced for broad general- 
izations to be possible. It may fairly 
be claimed, nevertheless, that a new 
and more fruitful attack upon the 
various problems of labor unrest is 
gradually opening up. The old method 
of “collective bargaining” led nowhere 
but to further dispute and difficulty. 
In the last resort compromises based 
upon industrial scuffling are more 
likely to reduce production than to in- 
crease it, more likely to exploit the 
public than to give good service. 
These tendencies have both shown 
themselves in Australian industries. 

The fact is that a high labor turnover 
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always has a cause and the cause is 
discoverable by the appropriate type 
of investigation. But neither em- 
ployers nor employed can name such 
cause offhand; if they could there 
would probably be small difficulty. 
There is need for physiological and 
psychological investigation. There is 
need for anthropological estimation of 
the culture-level of the persons con- 
cerned. There is need for determina- 
tion of the extent to which the night- 
mind of man (or semi-melancholic 
revery) is entering into and complicat- 
ing the situation. 

‘There remain, of course, a few em- 
ployers who refuse to look squarely at 
the problem, who declare that they 
are in business “to make money.” It 
would be possible to write an essay on 
the extent to which a superstitious ven- 
eration for money affords expression, 
in these latter days, for magical beliefs 
and practices. It suffices here to point 
out that the employer who is utterly 
careless of the happiness and content 
of his workers is not merely inhumane 
but is also treading the road to ruin. 
A high labor turnover, if it persists, 
will break any industry. We are 
likely to have instances of this ere long 
in the present condition of affairs. 


Understanding the Consumer’s Mind 


By Harry DEXTER Kitson 


ITHIN recent times as popula- 

' Y tion has mcreased and human 
wants have multiplied, and as indirect 
relations between buyer and seller have 
so largely replaced direct contacts, 
manufacturers and sellers have become 
aware that the consumer has been 
slipping out of their ken. They have 
therefore made efforts to recapture 
- him. Their methods, which need not 
be thoroughly described here, may be 
roughly designated by the term 
“analyzing the market.” This market 
analysis involves a study of every- 
thing that can possibly affect the goods 
either in manufacture or sale, and 
everything that can be affected by 
them, including sources of raw mate- 
rials, labor conditions, means of trans- 
portation and competing commodities. 

As should be expected, one of the 
prime objects of interest in this analysis 
is the consumer himself. For he, 
among all the unknown elements of the 
situation, is potentially one of the 
most active factors and an indispensable 
party to any plan of marketing. It 
has then become a truth self-evident to 
the modern marketer of goods that the 
consumer should be intently studied. 
The study is made difficult, however, 
by several characteristics of the modern 
consumer: 

1. The Consumer Is Impersonal.— 
The first characteristic of the modern 
consumer is that he is an impersonal 
being; that is, to the seller he has no 
personality. The task of the market 
analyst is to strip him of his anonymity 
and endow him with personality. 

2. The Consumer Exists in the Mass. 
—Whereas the clients of a hat-maker 
of a century or two ago might number 
only a hundred, each of them a personal 


acquaintance, those. of a hat-maker 
working on a twentieth-century scale 
of production may number 1,000,000. 

3. The Consumer Is Widely Distrib- 
uted.—Coincident with the fact that 
the consumer exists in mass is the fact 
that the consumer extends from ocean 
to ocean. Furthermore, he ‘lives in 
varied geographical regions. Methods 
of studying masses of people in a given 
area have been exploited by various 
publications catering to advertisers. 
(See for example, “National Markets 
and National Advertising,” The Crow- 
ell Publishing Company, New York.) 

4. The Consumer Is a Many-sided 
Indiwidual—lf the consumer is to be 
accurately depicted he must be regarded 
as a many-sided figure: He is a physical 
being, possessing a height and weight 
of some dimensions. Heis a physiolog- 
ical creature, of definite age, sex, blood- 
pressure. He is an economic entity 
with a determinable capacity for earn- 
ing, saving and spending. He is a 
social unit living in a world of family, 
neighbors and friends. He is an 
ethical individual controlled by ideals 
and habits which have been instilled in 
him by moralistic teaching. Finally, 
he is a psychical organism who thinks, 
feels and acts according to recognized 
psychological principles. 

Regardless of the logical and scien- 
tific categories under which the various 
traits of the consumer fall, they may 
all be concerned to some degree in the 
purchasing of goods and they must all 
be made the objects of solicitous study 
on the part of the seller. As should 
be expected, these several phases of 
the consumer’s personality are to be 
reached through several sciences, such 
as economics, physiology, sociology and 
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psychology. Though admitting freely 
the validity and utility of each of these 
sciences, we shall devote all our present 
attention to the psychical nature of the 
consumer and to the use of the science 
of psychology m understanding him. 


STAGES In THE Act or BUYING 


The psychological changes that the 
consumer undergoes in making a pur- 
chase.are generally conceded to follow 
a fairly typical course: 

1. Attention—tThere is first a stage 
when the purchaser attends to the 
commodity, By this is meant that out 
of the mass of objects crowding into his 
mind: he selects the commodity to be 
momentarily the clearest thing. Of 
course he ordinarily does not do this 
without some prodding on the part of 
the seller. He is usually stimulated 
through the application of the various 
determinants of attention such as in- 
tensity, extensity, change, color, repe- 
tition. The unlimited number and va- 
riety of ways in which these may be 
applied challenge all the ingenuity and 
skill a seller can command. 

But to keep one commodity un- 
changed in the center of the consumer’s 
mind is a difficult matter, for there are 
a host of other objects constantly assail- 
ing him. Furthermore, the mind is 
such an active thing that it cannot 
remain still. Like a stream it is ever 
in motion. Accordingly, if the com- 
modity for sale is to maintam its cen- 
tral seat in the mind, there must be in- 
jected another force into the situation. 
This. may take the form of: 

2. Interest—TIf the sale is to continue 
to a consummation, the initial attention 
must merge into something warmer, 
usually known as interest. Though 
interest is variously defined, it may be 
truthfully described as the recognition 
of old familiar elements in an unfamil- 
iar commodity, followed by an attempt 
to draw nearer and nearer to the 
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commodity. If an act of purchase be 
examined carefully from the psycholog- 
ical standpomt this phenomenon will 
be clearly seen. As the purchaser be- 
comes better acquainted with the com- 
modity he tends to identify , himself 
more and more closely with it, until 
finally when he buys it he actually 
comes to consider it as a part of him- 
self, exemplifying the statement of 
James that one’s possessions are a veri- 
table part of the material self. 

As means of arousing and enhancing 
interest.there may be cited two chief 
psychological principles: (a) Give 
facts about the commodity. The 
facts being mostly new and unfamiliar 
should be presented in terms of facts 
already familiar to the consumer. 
(b) Arouse activity toward the com- 
modity. This recommendation is 
based on the well-established principle 
that the more activity one expends on 
behalf of an object the more interested 
one becomes in it. 

3. Destre-—Though interest con- 
tinues and even waxes throughout 
the course of a purchase, it leads nor- 
mally to a state of mind that is best 
designated by the term desire. This 
may be briefly described as a complex 
state of mind consisting of first: A play 
of the imagination in which the con- 
sumer images himself in relation to the 
commodity; a feeling of pleasantness 
accompanies this; then come move- 
ments, either actual or incipient, toward 
the commodity; but these movements 
are blocked by such things as too high 
price, objections from a third person, 
ideas about competing commodities, 
ete. This blockage gives rise to feel- 
ings of unpleasantness. If the sale is 
to be consummated the blocks must be 
removed so that the consumer may 
move freely toward the object and ac- 
quire it. After they are removed, the 

1 James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, 
p. 292 ff. 
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consumer acquires the commodity, 
experiences a feeling of pleasantness 
and thus fulfills the desire. 

One of the questions the seller faces 
at the stage of desire is: How enhance 
desire? The answer must be couched 
chiefly in terms of interest, for the 
same methods that are employed to in- 
crease interest will enhance desire, 
especially if pictures are painted before 
the consumer’s imagination represent- 
ing the pleasurable aspects of possession 
of the commodity. Another question 
the seller faces is: How remove the 
blocks that impede the free movement 
of the consumer toward the commodity? 
The ideational blocks may be removed 
by the use of arguments and sug- 
gestions; the physical blocks may be 
removed by appropriate remedies that 
will come to the mind of an ingenious 
seller. 

4. Confidence—Somewhere in the 
. course of a purchase comes a stage that 
can best be designated as confidence. 
The consumer must have confidence in 
either the commodity, the seller, or 
both, if he is to make a purchase of 
any consequence. ‘The confidence need 
not always enter precisely at the 
point indicated in this outline. It may 
be present with the initial act of 
attention or it may develop during the 
growth of interest and desire, but it 
must enter somewhere before the final 
stages of the purchase. 

Though confidence is a difficult 
state of mind to describe, it is probably 
best classified psychologically as a feel- 
ing the essence of which is called by 
some psychologists, belief. Belief is a 
sophisticated state usually arrived at 
as the culmination of a three-fold 
process: First, a state of “primitive 
credulity” when, according to a native 
tendency, one inclines to accept un- 
questioningly every statement made; 
second, a period of doubt caused by 
disappointing experiences with an ob- 
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ject once believed in; and third, a pe- 
riod of confidence (belief) reached after 
more or less strenuous efforts of persua- 
sion. 

The seller who tries to inculcate con- 
fidence within a consumer must be ac- 
quainted with the genesis and evolution 
of belief, and he must employ the 
several principles that are generally 
effective in bringing about the desired 
state of mind. Probably the best 
method to employ is to give complete 
satisfaction with every sale. This 
leaves a feeling of confidence embedded 
in the consumer’s mind which he 
attaches to the early stages of his next 
purchase of the commodity. Another 
device is to give a written or legally 
valid guarantee. This brings a feeling 
of satisfaction through insuring that it 
will be present. 

Another device is repetition. Just 
as constant dropping wears away 
stones in the physical world, so con- 
stant iteration of a sale’s message affects 
the mind of the consumer and makes 
him believe. It is this fact which gives 
value to the great amount of publicity 
certain firms give their commodity. 
By constantly keeping their name be- 
fore the public they instill in the mind 
of the consumer a belief in it. The 
mere familiarity of the name endows 
the commodity with a prestige which 
is in large part confidence. 

5. Decision.—After the foregoing 
stages have been passed through comes 
the stage when the consumer performs 
the act of handing over the money. 
This, which in the nomenclature of 
theoretical psychology is designated as 
a voluntary act, is usually divided into 
three phases: (a) the reception of an 
idea to be acted upon; (b) the develop- 
ment of this idea to a point when it ex- 
plodes in action; (c) the simple aware- 
ness that the act has transpired. 

The first event, the entrance of an 
idea, occurs at the initial stage of the 
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purchase which we designated as at- 
tention. And the process of develop- 
ing the idea is coincident with the de- 
velopment of the stages of interest, 
desire and confidence. 

The second phase is the veritable act 
of purchase. It is the culminating 
event toward which have been directed 
all the preceding efforts of the seller. 
This moment, just before the clock 
strikes twelve, often called the psycho- 
logical moment, is one of the most in- 
teresting points of the entire purchase. 
Though a complete treatment of it 
cannot be attempted here, a few de- 
scriptive statements may serve to indi- 
cate its character and suggest means of 
handling it. First should be recog- 
nized the fact that an idea, such as that 
which starts off an act of purchase, has 
great power resident within it: As 
stated in the “law of dynamogenesis,”’ 
it has power to evoke an act appropriate 
to it. On this assumption it would 
seem that when such an idea is once 
injected into the mind of a consumer it 
should emerge immediately m the act 
suggested. It does not usually do so, 
however, for besides the idea suggested 
by the seller there are other ideas in the 
mind of the consumer, each one capable 
of initiating action appropriate to it- 
self. Accordingly, the task of the seller 
is to remove the ideas that conflict with 
his idea. Take, for example, the sale 
of an automobile. The buyer, by en- 
tering the salesroom, shows that he is 
entertaining the idea of buying this 
particular car. But there are many 


other conflicting ideas in his mind at - 


the same time. The task of the sales- 
man is to elimmate the undesirable 
ideas. 


To a superficial view the task of the 
salesman might seem to be that of taking 
hold of these unwelcome ideas and thrusting 
them into outer darkness, but such a con- 
ception is erroneous and will lead to egre- 
gious error, If the mind of the buyer con- 
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tains the idea of another car, the proper 
procedure is not to dilate negatively upon 
that car in the effort to drive it out of mind. 
Every word uttered about that car acts as 
food for the unwelcome idea and causes it 
to wax stronger and stronger. The prac- 
tice of criticizing or condemning a rival 
commodity is being recognized as poor busi- 
ness ethics, but we may go still farther and 
say that to speak either in praise or blame 
of rival goods is poor psychology, for every 
word makes the undesirable idea still more 
troublesome. 

What are the methods, then, by which the 
undesirable ideas may be forced out of the 
mind and the desired one enhanced? The 
answer is to force attention upon it; when 
this occurs, the strength of the desired ideas 
automatically decreases. The psychological 
situation may become clearer when con- 
ceived in terms of brain energy. The brain, - 
according to some psychologists, is organized 
into a number of ideational systems, one 
for each idea that exists in the mind. Any 
ideational system may be roused into action 
by the drainage into it of brain energy. 
Now the energy of the brain may be dis- 
tributed in various amounts over different 
systems, the amount in each system de- 
pending on the strength of the correspond- 
ing idea. In the case of a purchase, if the 
main idea is to grow in strength, its brain 
system must draw off from the other systems 
the brain energy resident within them, un- 
til the energy of the brain is all drained off 
into the one system, which means the tri- 
umph of the idea. 

The process consists in using concrete 
facts regarding the car: the power and 
smoothness of the engine, the luxurious 
ease of the springs, the elegance of the uphol- 
stery. With each increment thus added to 
the strength of the central idea there is a 
corresponding diminution of the strength of 
the undesirable ideas until finally the latter 
dwindle away and the central idea domi- 
nates the mind and bursts forth in action.? 


The moment at which the ground is 
entirely clear and the desired eruption 
is ready to occur is the psychological 
moment. It is atime of great dramatic 
stress. For the central idea is in a state 


2 Kitson, The Mind of the Buyer, chap. XIII. 
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of the most delicate equilibrium, so 
slight that the merest trifle may dis- 
rupt it. Many a “perfectly good 
sale” has been Jost, at least for the 
time being, through the inopportune 
occurence of a telephone call, a baby’s 
ery, an accident in the street. 

How to meet this moment success- 
fully is perhaps the most insistent 
question voiced by the salesman. In 
the light of the foregoing analysis the 
need is apparent for some stimulus 
that will release the neural energy 
generated by the central idea. As in- 
timated above, a very slight stimulus 
may suffice. Some salesmen habitually 
reserve one good selling point and ad- 
vance it at this stage, when the addi- 
tional dynamogenetic force implicit in 
it gives the needed “push.” Or they 
induce the purchaser to perform some 
minor physical act such as blowing the 
horn of the car, when the physical 
energy generated by the act flows to 
the brain over the afferent nerve path- 
ways and furnishes the spark that sets 
off the act of assent. Sometimes a 
strong direct suggestion like, “Sign 
here,” will accomplish the end. Some- 
times a strong indirect suggestion, such 
as, “When will you have delivery?” will 
fit the circumstances more adequately. 


6. Satisfaction.— 


To the superficial observer and to the 
person who takes a narrow individualistic 
attitude toward selling, a sale is completed 
when the money has passed from the hand 
of the buyer to the palm of the seller. To 
one who regards the sale from a broadly 
social point of view, however, it is clear 
that the sale is not completed until the 
buyer is satisfied. The buyer does not 
cease thinking about his purchase im- 
mediately after he has made it. He 
carries along in his mental stream many 
relics of it: the original impression made by 
the goods; the manners of the salesman; 
the promptness of delivery. If he does not 
consciously ruminate about these facts and 
keep them in the center of his attention, he 
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at any rate carries them along in the margin 
of his thought-stream; and when he en- 
counters a similar article he recalls his pre- 
vious experience. If it was satisfactory he 
willingly makes a repeat purchase. 

Again, the buyer carries about with him 
the visible evidence of the quality of the 
article every time he uses it. It gives him 
either pleasure or displeasure. If it wears 
well and fulfills all the claims made for it 
he feels satisfied and gives a repeat order.’ 
Or he tells his friends. Thus the effects 
of one sale persist and spread in the 
minds of the consumers like waves 
made by a stone dropped into the 
water. 

This conception of the sale as a con- 
tinuous process has long been implicit 
in the teachings of business ethics; it 
has also been demonstrated to pay 
economically; it is now finally justified 
on psychological grounds. 


METHODS or [NVESTIGATING EFFI- 
CIENCY OF ÅDVERTISING 


The foregoing description of the men- 
tal processes involved in making a pur- 
chase furnishes only an outline for 
psychologizing about the consumer. 
The specific and detailed problems be- 
ing attacked and those clamoring for 
solution are too numerous and varied 
to be listed here. The majority of 
those which have been thus far attacked 
by psychologists relate to the technical 
phases of advertising: the most favor- 
able length of headlines; legibility of 
type-faces; value of various positions 
on the page, etc. Three types of such 
investigation may be prosecuted: 

1. Scientific Investigation of Returns. 
— Conditions may be arranged that the 
returns from one type of advertising 
may be compared with the returns 
from another type. By successive 
trials of different methods and by com- 
parisons between the returns, the rela- 
tive values of different advertisements 
may be determined. 

3 Kitson, The Mind of the Buyer, chap. XIV, 
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This scientific investigation of returns, 
however desirable it may be, is many times 
‘not feasible. The returns from ‘many 
sales mediums such as billboards and car- 
cards are not measurable. Moreover, the 
components of a selling campaign are so 
numerous that it is difficult to isolate the 
several items and ascertain what part of the 
returns is due to each. Finally, the 
method is bound to be attended by some 
waste of. effort and money. Altogether, 
despite its advantage of certainty of in- 
formation, the method cannot be employed 
alone and in wholesale fashion. 4 


2. Laboratory Method.—In the effort 
to avold the wastes of the method just 
described and to determine beforehand 
what is likely to be the response to a 
particular advertising message, ex- 
periments are made in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory where conditions are 
arranged as nearly as possible like the 
conditions of the market; subjects are 
chosen typical of the prospective con- 
sumers; and measures are obtained of 
their reactions. This is the method 
most frequently described in the text- 
books on the psychology of advertising. 
It has demonstrated its adaptability to 
the solution of a number of problems. 
With certain others, however, it is sub- 
ject to limitations, chief among which 
are those imposed by the inevitably 
artificial atmosphere of the laboratory. 

8. Historical—tThere is still a third 
form in which the scientific method may 
be employed in the psychological study 
of advertising. ‘The seller’s aim, be it 
remembered, is to discover with scien- 
tific accuracy the effective way to do a 
thing before proceeding to doit. Ifthe 
discovery cannot be completely made 
in the market or in the laboratory, 
recourse may be had to the scientific 
study of the experience of other sellers, 
which will give clues to profitable prac- 
tises. As an example may be cited the 
investigations made by Starch and by 
the present writer showing the history 
of the use of borders with full-page ad- 
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vertisements. Results showed that 
the course during the past forty years 
had run as follows: 


Year Per Cent 
LS80% 226 6 Bea eee kee we 60 
OOO 5g EA 61 
W900 E EE Beek eon seca 82 
MOTD ab EEEN E § gave 77 
TOO A Sh awe yon mw nae 35 


It is apparent that the use of borders 
increased until 1900, but that since 
that time the frequency has decreased 
until today it is only 35 per cent. On 
the assumptions of the historical 
method, that trends of practice show 
the pathways to profitable practice, the 
present-day advertiser will be in accord 
with other successful advertisers if he 
lays out his full-page advertisements 
without borders. 


OTHER PROBLEMS SUGGESTED 


Although advertising technique in 
the strict sense has claimed the greater 
part of the attention of psychologists 
interested in marketing problems, 
other phases of marketing offer equally 
profitable fields for exploitation. 
Questions of selling policy may be thus 
approached. For example, which is 
the best price for a commodity, $1.00, 
99 cents, 98 cents or 95 cents? Again, 
in devising a trademark that will be 
easily perceived, recalled, recognized 
and differentiated from others, one may 
profitably employ the laboratory 
method. ‘To cite another example, if a 
firm desires to know what is its stand- 
ing in the minds of consumers in a cer- 
tain region, it may conduct an investi- 
gation similar to that reported by 
Hotchkiss and Franken, who asked one 
thousand consumers what particular 


brand arose first to their mind in con- 


nection with a list of staple commodi- 
ties. Any firm conducting such an in- 
vestigation in several sections of the ` 
country can discover in what sections 
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its prestige is weak and can strengthen 
its publicity accordingly. 

There are two regrettable features in 
- the present-day psychologizing about 
the consumer. One is the tendency 
to follow too much the methods of the 
earlier investigators in the field. 
While these methods were effective at 
the comparatively primitive stage of 
applied psychology they should be im- 
proved upon by new lines of research. 

Another deplorable feature which is 
partly an outgrowth of the ingrowing 
tendency just mentioned, is the too- 
prevalent habit of conducting investi- 
gations on the consumer when he is not 
buying, and from the results inferring 
what. he will do when he is buying. 
For example, in the effort to discover 
the strongest of several “motives,” the 
question is asked a group of college 
students (whose representative charac- 
ter as the buying public is question- 
able), “Which of these ten appeals 
would be most likely to make you buy?” 
As a matter of fact, when the actual 


consumer of the product is engaged in 


making a purchase he may be affected 
by far different motives. 

In short, the psychological investiga- 
tions of the future should seek new 
paths of approach to the consumer, and 
in particular, should be made upon the 
consumer himself when and where he 
is consuming. The employment of pro- 
fessional psychologists in the marketing 
departments of several concerns is a 
happy trend in the right direction. 

Space forbids a complete or even 
representative list of prominent and 
worthy psychological problems in the 
field that need to be examined. A 
truly enlightened program of research 
requires the intimate coöperation of 
expert marketer and scientist. As a 
greater number of business men be- 
come aware of the importance of the 
psychological factors, and of the pos- 
sibilities of psychological technique; 
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and as an equally growing number of 
psychologists discover the needs and 
opportunities of business, there will 
come increasing skill in formulating 
problems and in solving them. 

A sensible and well-balanced view, 
it goes without saying, must admit the 
statement made im a preceding para- 
graph, that the psychological approach, 
indispensable though it may be, must 
always be supplemented by the eco- 
nomic, sociological and ethical points 
of view. 

Finally should be emphasized the 
necessity of abandoning the idea that 
psychology is an occult, clairvoyant 
method of “reading the mind” of the 
consumer. It must instead be thought 
of as a science, which eschews opinion 
and seeks only for fact. It has been 
addressing itself to marketing problems 
only a brief score of years (the first 
psychological study in advertising was 
reported in 1900 by Dr. Harlow Gale 
of the University of Minnesota). In 
consequence, a psychologist is ex- 
ceedingly modest in claiming much 
accomplishment. He points instead to 
the future, and holds out the promise 
that with the exercise of patience, in- 
dustriousness and codperation on the 
part of all concerned, will come better 
and better understanding of the con- 
sumer. 
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Research Methods in Advertising 


By DANIEL STARCH 


HE purpose of research in any 
phase of a business is to secure 
facts, develop methods, or establish 
principles which may be helpful in con- 
ducting that business—in brief, to 
eliminate waste and to bring about 
more economic management. 

Waste in business is doubtless larger 
than most of us realize. It is probably 
larger in the field of distribution than 
in production. The chief sources of 
waste in advertising, which is closely 
allied with marketing, seem to be: 

(a) Failure to codrdinate advertis- 
ing policies and work with the 
general policies of the concern and 
the activities of its operating depart- 
ments; 

(b) Use of advertising for com- 
modities, which, with an increasing 
volume of sales, do not yield a satis- 
factory profit; 

(c) Failure to make all represen- 
tations truthful; 

(d) Use of ineffective advertising, 
that is, poor copy and bad presenta- 
tion. 

` Nearly all of these sources of waste 
are due to the lack of adequate and re- 
liable information on which to base 
decisions or to prepare plans. The 
development of methods of research in 
this field is therefore particularly im- 
portant in reducing the element of 
guess and providing a more substantial 
basis on which to build plans. 

Thoroughgoing research methods as 
applied to advertising and sales prob- 
lems were virtually unknown until 
about ten years ago. During the past 
decade a considerable number of busi- 
ness concerns, and to some extent the 


business departments of our colleges 
and universities, have made real be- 
ginnings in the application and de- 
velopment of practical and adequate 
methods of research. Many so-called 
researches or investigations are carried 
out without sufficient regard for the 
criteria of reliability or scientific 
caution. However, progress has been 
made in this respect. 


Desk AND Fretp RESEARCH 


Research methods in the field of ad- 
vertising may conveniently be divided 
into two classes: 

(a) library or desk research; 
(b) consumer field research. 

Library or desk research involves the 
use of available documentary material. 
Information is to be found in various 
Government documents, such as census 
reports, bulletins on commerce and 
labor, government income returns. If, 
for example, the problem were the prep- 
aration of an advertising program for 
the sale of an electrical appliance, re- 
ports on the distribution of electric 
power stations and the proportion of 
wired homes in various states and cities 
should be consulted. Such data are 
compiled by various electrical organi- 
zations. In other industries similar 
trade information is available. 

There are numerous problems in the 
solution of which various facts about 
population are useful, such as the den- 
sity and distribution of population by 
states, cities and rural districts, illiter- 
acy, the distribution of publications, 
magazines and newspapers and the ex- 
tent to which they are read. 

Facts regarding income and the dis- 
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tribution of income are often highly 
important. Statistical data on the 
family budget in relation to incomes of 
various sizes provide another valuable 
source of information for many prob- 
lems. 

It is evident that such information, 
while relevant and useful, as a rule does 
- not completely answer all the questions 
that must be raised. .Therefore, one 
must use the second source of informa- 
tion or method of approach, through a 
direct first-hand investigation for the 
purpose of obtaining specifically the in- 
formation which is wanted. This in- 
formation may usually be obtained 
most directly and, if the. inquiry is 
made properly, most reliably from the 
particular classes of persons who consti- 
tute the actual or potential consumers 
of the product under consideration, and 
to some extent from the persons who 
are engaged in the distribution of that 
product. Such a consumer field in- 
vestigation may be conducted usually 
by means of a well-prepared set of 
questions. It is this type of research 
which has been most needed and which 
has been developed only within the last 
few years. 


Tue QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 


. Much care must be taken in prepar- 
ing the list of questions to be used in a 
consumer field inquiry. They must 
relate either directly or indirectly to 
the specific problems that require so- 
lution. So far as the questions them- 
selves are concerned, they should, for 
the most part, be specific and definite 
so that a clean-cut response may be 
obtained. However, some questions 
of an indefinite nature should also be 
inserted so that the persons from whom 
responses are obtained may be entirely 
free to give an unimpaired response in 
their own language. Two or three 
such questions scattered through the 
list at. the proper points will serve as a 
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useful check upon the information ob- 
tained in the more specific questions. 

This point may be illustrated by the 
following two questions from a series 
used In an investigation of the mental 
attitudes and reactions of investors in 
buying securities. 

A. What do you think is most im- 
portant in putting money into any in- 
vestment? (Put down aC what 
the person says.) 

B. Which of the following jon do 
you consider most important? Num- 
ber these in the order of importance 1, 
2, 3, 4. 

Rate of interest 

Safety 

Makes me save 

Can turn it into cash at any time 

The former gives the person answer- 
ing the question entire freedom to ex- 
press his individual reaction. The. 
latter calls for specific relative com- 
parison of the four points. 

Leading questions which prejudice 
the answer have, of course, no place in a 
fair-minded inquiry. Moreover, the 
responses to a questionnaire will, on the 
whole, be most useful if they are ob- 
tained in such a way that they may be 
treated by proper statistical methods. 
This may usually be accomplished by 
formulating the questions properly at 
the outset. 

Another point of importance in a 
questionnaire inquiry is the manner in 
which the responses are to be obtained. 
In general, there are two obvious 
methods, namely, by mai and by per- 
sonal interview. There are advantages 
as well as disadvantages connected 
with both plans. The advantages of 
securing responses by mail are chiefly 
rapidity of securing returns and, to 
some extent, cheapness. The disad- 
vantages are the brevity of the list of 
questions and the more or less selected 
nature of the replies. The list of ques- 
tions sent out to be answered by mail 
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must necessarily be very brief in order 
to secure any considerable number of 
responses. Furthermore the persons 
who respond are by the very fact more 
or less selected. This is of no conse- 
quence in some types of investigation 
but it is of material consequence in 
many, if not most. 

This selected character is likely to 
warp the results in ways which cannot 
be determined. Ordinarily, not more 
than 1 per cent to 10 per cent of the 
persons addressed respond. These 
persons may be more intelligent or 
more aggressive or more obliging or 
better to do than those who do not re- 
spond. Thus, for example, a question- 
naire addressed to 5,000 owners of 
automobiles brought approximately 
900 responses. In this list the pro- 
portion of owners of Ford automobiles 
was very much smaller than in the pop- 
ulation at large. Such a factor tends 
to warp results. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


Responses secured by personal inter- 
view have these advantages: They may 
be very much more detailed; many 
more questions may be used; the per- 
sons to be interviewed may easily be 
chosen by a chance sampling method 
and the personal contact will bring 
many valuable reactions which cannot 
be secured otherwise. 

If the interviewer is tactful, it is 
possible to secure answers to a large 
number of questions. Thus in an in- 
vestigation of fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils approximately 60 
questions were asked. ‘The problem of 
the method of securing responses raises 
the question as to the number of re- 
turns that is needed to give an adequate 
cross-section of the situation. It is 
impossible to present here facts to de- 
termine how many responses are neces- 
sary to give a reliable index of a given 
type of consumers: However, from a 
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large variety of returns in a consider- 
able number of investigations of this 
type, familiar to the writer, it is fair to 
infer that from 50 to 100 unselected 
samplings or individuals in a given 
community give an adequate cross- 
section for most problems of this sort. 
For a national investigation samples 
obtained from 5 to 10 communities in 
different parts of the country will ordi- 
narily be sufficient. In other words, 
responses from 50 to 100 persons in 
each of 5 to 10 communities, or a total 
of 500 to 1,000 persons will ordinarily 
be enough to give a satisfactory 
national cross-section. This seems a 
small number, but the facts corroborate 
the statement. 

Ten years ago questionnaire field in- 
vestigations were almost unknown. 
Today they are carried out in con- 
nection with many of the important 
national programs of advertising. 
Criticism is now and then directed 
against such inquiries. Many of these 
criticisms are deserved because unfair 
and unscientific procedures are often 
followed. ‘The greatest care and re- 
gard for fairness and open-mindedness 
must be maintained. When these 
conditions are thoroughly complied 
with, the questionnaire field method 
has proved itself to be highly useful. 
It is furnishing a source of information 
and a means of obtaining the data and 
reactions of the consumer who is to be 
reached,. which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. The average advertis- 
ing or business executive is usually so 
close to his business that it is impossible 
for him to take the-spoint of view 
of the average consumer, and even 
if he were able to do so he would still 
represent the reaction and attitude 
of only one individual. It is impor- 
tant to have the attitude and re- 
sponse of a sufficiently large number 
of individuals to indicate ‘the actual 
situation. 
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TESTING ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is one other method of re- 
search which comes under the consumer 
field method. I have designated this 
as the laboratory field method of testing 
advertisements. The results of the 
questionnaire method serve to point 
out the manner in which an advertising 
program is to be planned, but it does 
not indicate specifically how the indi- 
vidual advertisements are to be pre- 
pared. There are many different ways 
in which a given point may be pre- 
sented. Let us assume that in the case 
of a food product the factor of taste or 
the appeal of nutritive value is to be 
presented, or suppose that a question- 
naire investigation reveals the fact that 
safety of an investment is the most im- 
portant consideration in the minds of 
investors.. The problem still remains 
as to how the taste or nutritive value 
of a food or the safety of an investment 
may be presented most effectively in 
an advertisement. ‘There are scores of 
ways in which it may be done. 

The next step, therefore, in applying 
research methods to the development 
of a complete advertising program 1s to 
prepare a: variety of different possible 
ways of presenting an appeal, either by 
illustration, or by text, or both. In 
other words, a variety of experimental 
advertisements should be completely 
prepared in proof form. These proofs 
should then be tested by a laboratory 
field method described in a recent. book 
by the writer... 

The methods referred to are designed 
to obtain a relative measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of each of the important 
elements of an advertisement. These 
important elements are ordinarily con- 
sidered to be five, namely: to secure 
attention, to develop interest, to con- 
vince, to produce action and to leave a 


1Starch, D. “Principles of Advertising,” 
1928. A. W. Shaw Company. 
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permanent impression on the memory.? 
Methods have been developed whereby 
it is possible to test or measure the rela- 
tive effectiveness of various ways of 
stimulating each of these five responses. 
It is possible, for example, to take a 
group of experimental advertisements 
and determine, by means of a series of 
tests with between 25 and 50 persons 
who are typical of the class to whom 
the product is to be advertised, which 
of these advertisements most success- 
fully secure the attention of the 
reader. 

In the same manner it is possible to 
measure the relative interest value of 
the various experimental advertise- 
ments. Moreover, their relative power 
to convince the memory or action value 
can be measured and determined. 

Such tests carried out with 25 to 50 
individuals for each of these elements 
will give a very satisfactory measure of 
the relative value and effectiveness of 
the advertisement with respect to each 
of these elements and as a whole. 

The cost of such an investigation is 
negligible compared to the expenditure 
for space in which the advertisements 
are to be used. It is not uncommon 
in a national advertising campaign to 
insert the identical advertisement in 
space costing $100,000 or more in the 
various publications used. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that every element and 
detail in such an advertisement should 
be as effective as it is possible to pre- 
determine it. 

The objection will naturally be raised 
with regard to such testing methods 
that it is impossible to determine in this 
manner just how an advertisement is 
likely to appeal to the public. It will 
suffice to say here that tests of this type 
applied by the writer to a large variety 
of advertisements which had been used 
in national advertising campaigns— 


2 Compare with statement in article entitled 
“Psychology in Salesmanship.”—Editors. 
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for which definite measures of the re- 
turns brought by these advertisements 
were available—show that the actual 
returns obtained by the advertisements 
checked up closely with the results of 
the tests.’ 

We have thus outlined two general 
methods of research, (1) the library desk 
research and (2) the consumer field 
method. The latter involves (a) the 
questionnaire inquiry and (b) the 
laboratory field tests of advertise- 
ments. 


DESIRABILITY or RESEARCH 


The gradual development and the 
more general application of thorough- 
going, open-minded methods of in- 
vestigation will, no doubt, materially 
aid in the elimination of waste and in 
the more effective carrying out of plans. 
Eight or ten years ago a questionnaire 
field investigation as the preliminary 
groundwork for advertising plans was 
regarded as a novelty. Today such 
investigations are recognized as funda- 
mentally important and are usually 
made in connection with important 
advertising projects. However, a 
questionnaire field investigation, while 
important, furnishes only a part of the 
facts on which advertising plans are 
based. It is not sufficient merely to 
make such an investigation. Equally 
necessary is it to test the advertise- 
ments based upon the questionnaire 
investigation. Such investigation may 
show that taste or nutritive value is the 
strongest appeal for milk, or that. style 
or wearing quality is the strongest 

point for shoes, but it will not show 
what the most effective presentation of 
the appeal may be. It will not show 
whether by picture or text or by what 
kind of picture or by what kind of 


3 See “ Principles of Advertising,” by the writer 
of this article, chapters 13 to 15. A full dis- 
cussion of the questionnaire method may be 
found in chapters 7 to 10. 
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phraseology the point may be presented 
most effectively. 

This statement is fully borne out by 
several cases in which extensive ques- 
tionnaire field investigations were 
made, the results of which showed 
certain points to be plainly the out- 
standing features that should be em- 
phasized in the sales appeals. Several 
copywriters and artists prepared ad- 
vertisements which represented their 
best efforts to present these points. 
When these proposed advertisements 
were tested in proof form, they showed 
surprisingly large differences in effec- 
tiveness. A weak selling point pre-. 
sented in an effective manner will 
actually be more influential than a 
strong selling point presented poorly. 
By means of properly conducted tests, 
it is possible to arrive more closely 
at a correct answer to many of the 
numerous questions that arise; it is 
possible to determine which are the 
strongest appeals and which are the 
most effective precontations of these 
appeals. 

The careful testing of the copy, text, 
illustration, layout, and other elements, 
which have been prepared on the basis 
of a questionnaire field investigation, is 
a further important step in determining 
as fully as possible in advance the prob- 
able effectiveness of the proposed 
advertising plans. Thus, scientific 
testing methods, applied to the prob- 
lems of advertising, promise to open a 
field of possibilities and to make adver- 
tising more effective and put it on a 
more economical level. 

In view of the possibility and rela- 
bility of these methods, no important 
advertising plan should be carried 
out without first making an adequate 
consumer questionnaire investigation 
followed by a thorough series of tests 
of the proposed advertisements them- 
selves and the essential elements. in 
them. 


Psychology in Salesmanship | 


By Joan ALFORD STEVENSON 


SYCHOLOGY is usually defined 

as the science of human behavior 
or conduct. Salesmanship is, there- 
fore, a problem for the field of psy- 
chology since its object is to induce 
people to act in certain desired ways. 
Human activity that relates to sales- 
“manship is as much subject to psycho- 
logical laws and principles as is any 
other phase of human activity, and 
salesmen are coming more and more to 
recognize and profit by this fact. The 
old idea was that there were no under- 
lying principles in salesmanship. Here 
seemed to be a group of facts that the 
psychologist could not explain. One 
salesman would use a particular sales 
argument with great success. Another 
salesman would adopt the same pro- 
cedure only to meet with failure. A 
statement that would arouse ‘interest 
and desire on thé part of one prospect 
would leaveanothercoldand unaffected. 
Where was any science to all this? 
What laws or principles were involved 
- when every case had to be treated 
differently? Such was the reasoning 
of salesmen of the old school. 

But when the psychologist set to 
work on the problem he found that 
psychological laws hold just as true m 
the field of salesmanship as in any other 
field of human activity. The so-called 
“natural-born” salesman is successful 
because more or less unconsciously: he 
works in harmony with psychological 
laws. 

- What are the psychological principles 
which govern successful salesmanship? 
In proceeding to a detailed answer to 
this question we must keep in mind 
that all human behavior is a continuous 
interplay of stimulus and response. 
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What the response in any given situa- 
tion shall be depends both on the 
stimulus and the responding individual. 
Thus the sight of food when an in- 
dividual is hungry will ordinarily call 
forth the response of eating. But just 
after a full meal, the same stimulus will 
produce no such response. 

The same stimulus may call forth 
any one of a variety of responses. 
Watson in his Psychology from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviorist (p. 298) 
states in this connection: 


In adult life each single object or situa- 
tion can call out more than one response. 
The sight of a dog can cause me to run and 
climb a tree or to whistle for it to come and 
be petted. Likewise, the sight of this 
animal may lead me to go and get food for 
it, or to muzzle it, or to get my gun and 
go shooting. The more highly educated 
the man the larger the number of responses 
any object can call out. When explicit 
and implicit vocal responses are considered 
we can gather some idea of the enormous 
number of reactions that center around 
each situation or object. It is this possi- 
bility of multiple response to a single 
stimulus that makes man’s reactions hard 
to predict in a particular instance. 


In discussing the determiners of acts 
Watson proceeds further to say: 


The most important determiner, of 
course, is the life history of the individual 
in the sense that his general and special 
training, illnesses, disappointments, hob- 
bies, family training and the like develop , 
within him definite attitudes, trends, or 
slants. 


The process of making a sale consists 
of a wholeseries of stimuliand responses. 
The response to one situation becomes 
in turn the stimulus to a new response. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SALESMANSHIP 


Mere sight of the salesman may cause 
the prospect to respond with, “ What 
can I do for you?” or some similar ques- 
tion. The prospect’s question calls 
forth a certain response from the sales- 
man. How the prospect will respond 
in turn, depends quite as much on his 
condition at the time as upon what the 
salesman says. If, for example, the 
prospect has just finished a very tiring 
interview, or has an important ap- 
pointment approaching, the response 
will quite likely be different from what 
it would be if he felt at leisure and had 
just received some especially good news. 

In considering the sales interview as 
a whole series of stimulus-response 
_ activities, it is important to recognize 
that the stimulus is far more than mere 
spoken words at any particular time. 
It is the entire situation affecting the 
prospect. ‘This includes the salesman’s 
appearance, his tone of voice, his facial 
expression, the possible presence of a 
third party at the interview and many 
other factors. The presence of a third 
party at an interview often creates a sit- 
uation which makes favorableresponses 
less likely than when the prospect is 
alone. Successful salesmen usually try 
to avoid interviewing under such cir- 
cumstances. It is also generally recog- 
nized among successful salesmen that it 
is not so much what is said, but how it is 
said, which works for or against the 
chances of a sale. 

“Tm not interested in your proposal 
at all,” was a response encountered by 
a salesman at the beginning of an in- 
terview. 

“How do you know you’re not in- 
terested?” asked the salesman; “I 
haven’t really had a chance to explain 
what it is.” 

A certain type of salesman could 
make such a reply to a certain type of 
prospect and get a favorable response. 
On the other hand, if tried under differ- 
ent conditions it might irritate the 

11 
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prospect sufficiently to cause him to 
terminate the interview. 

If the salesman could know the sum 
total of conditions, past and present, 
that are influencing the prospect at a 
particular time the making of sales 
would be much simplified. It is 
obvious that the more the salesman 
knows about the prospect the more 
effectively can he control the chain of 
stimulus-response situations in such a 
way as to elicit the final response of 
the prospect’s order. The successful 
salesman, therefore, gives the prospect 
a chance to talk and gets him thereby 
to reveal the conditions that are in- 
fluencing him. By asking questions 
he tries to get responses from the pros- 
pect which will serve as guide-posts 
showing whether the chain of stimuli. 
and responses is leading toward the 
desired goal. 

It is on account of these facts that 
objections are frequently helpful rather 
than harmful in making the sale. They 
show which way the wind is blowing 
and enable the salesman to guide the 
interview accordingly. The hardest 
kind of prospect to deal with is the 
one who will not talk, who does not 
attempt to take issue with anything the 
salesman says and is simply “not in- 
terested.” Some of the psychological 
principles involved in meeting objec- 
tions successfully will be discussed in 
a later paragraph. 


PREDICTING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The psychological principles of 
greatest interest to the salesman are 
naturally those which govern the arous- 
ing of a desire on the part of the pros- 
pect for what the salesman has to offer. 
The success of a salesman depends very 
largely on his ability to predict human 
behavior. He must know in ‘advance 
something of the type of response 
that a particular statement will call 
forth. 
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As has been previously pointed out, 
the whole’ situation affecting the in- 
dividual at the moment must be con- 
sidered as the stimulus, andtheresponse 
depends quite as much on the condition 
of the individual at the moment as upon 
the stimulus. At first thought, then, it 
would seem to be an almost hopeless 
task to predict how the' prospect will 
respond to any statement a salesman 
may make. Although we probably 
shall never be able to predict with 
absolute certainty just how a given 
individual will respond in a particular 
set of circumstances, we can frequently 
predict the general type of response. 
We know, for example, the general way 
in which most people will respond to a 
joke or funny story, how they will 
respond to particularly good news or 
to an insulting remark. In other 
words, people have certain natural ways 
of acting. They do not reason out the 
situation and deliberately decide what 
their action shall be. The response is 
spontaneous, unpremeditated. In the 
frequently quoted words of William 
James: 


The cat runs after the mouse, runs or 
shows fight before the dog, avoids falling 
from walls and trees, shuns fire and water, 
etc., not because he has any notion of 
either life or death or of self-preservation. 
. He acts in each case separately 
and simply because he cannot help it, 
being so framed that when that particular 
running thing called a mouse appears in 
his field of vision he must pursue; and when 
that particular barking and obstreperous 
thing called a dog appears he must retire 
if at a distance and scratch if close by; that 
he must.withdraw his feet from water and 
his face from flame. 


Activities of this type which are not 
learned but are the result of inherited 
tendencies are termed instincts. An 
instinctive reaction is almost as sure 
and automatic as the ringing of a door- 
bell when you press the button. . The 
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nervous system is apparently “all set” 
for the particular response. 

The surest way, then, in which the 
salesman can be certain in advance as 
to the type of response the prospect 
will make is to appeal to these instinc- 
tive tendencies. The more closely the 
appeal is related to such instinctive 
activities the more certain and im- 
mediate will be the response. As the 


‘stimulus becomes further removed 


from such instinctive tendencies, the 
intellectual faculties of reasoning and 
deliberation are brought into play. 
The nature of the response then be- 
comes more uncertain and less im- 
mediate. 

Suppose, for instance, a baker should 
fill his window with pictures of the ` 
building in which his products were 
baked showing absolutely sanitary 
conditions. Suppose he should show 
testimonials and statements by health 
experts indicating the high quality 
of his products. In the course of time 
he might build up a good volume of 
trade. But if a baker on the next 
block should display in his window 
attractive cakes and pastry, he would 
probably build up a list of customers 
far more quickly. The direct appeal 
to the desire to eat delicious food 
through actually presenting the food 
to view is more effective than less di- 
rect appeals involving the use of rea- 
soning. 

Psychologists seem to differ in vary- 
ing degrees in the classification of 
instincts. ‘Two types of activity may 
be regarded by one psychologist as 


- distinct instincts while others regard 


them only as different manifestations 
of the same instinct. Regardless of 
such differences of opinion we may 
mention certain types of response which 
clearly have an instinctive basis, and 
show how the salesman may make use 
of such instinctive acts. A complete 
catalogue of instinctive activities which 
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the salesman may make use of is not 
within the scope of this article. 

The importance of the hunger 
motive in human life is readily ap- 
parent. The satisfaction of this mo- 
tive plays a large. part in making 
men and women perform day after day 
tasks which may be very disagreeable. 
Appeals to this motive are therefore 
likely to meet with quick response. 

A salesman who is selling cooking 
utensils is more likely to get a favorable 
response if he talks about the delicious 
appearance of the food that can be 
cooked in the utensils because of the 
particular way in which they are made, 
rather than if he dwells on such points 
as the attractive appearance of the 
utensils and their durability. To be 
sure the salesman would be likely to 
use these other appeals but if he neg- 
lects to picture the tempting, tasty 
food which the use of his product makes 
possible, he is overlooking a powerful 
action-producing appeal. 

We are all familiar with street-car 
and magazine advertisements of food 
products, which present the article so 
attractively as actually to make the 
“mouth water.” 

We all have a natural tendency to 
touch or handle objects that come 
within reach. This is well illustrated 
in children who are certain to get hold 
of any new object that comes into the 
house. Curiosity is probably a phase 
of the manipulative instinct. If we 
see a microscope we have an impulse 
to try to look at objects through it. 
All of us have probably felt the desire 
to touch a painted surface which has 
been marked “wet paint.” 

In many kinds of selling this in- 
stinctive tendency to handle objects is 
used to great advantage. The sales- 
man who is selling brushes is creating a 
sales-assisting situation when he gets 
the prospect to feel the fine quality of 
the bristles in his brushes. Likewise, 
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the salesman for a vacuum-cleaner is 
certain to make the prospect more 
favorably disposed if he can get her to 
operate the machine. 

There are a group of instinctive 
activities which are indicated by such 
terms as “‘self-assertion” or “rivalry.” 
These may take the form of display or 
a tendency to“show off”in the presence 
of others, or a tendency to assume 
leadership. We are all familiar with 
the machine in the amusement parks 
for testing one’s strength by measuring 
the force of a blow delivered by a large 
wooden hammer. The success of this 
and mnumerable other amusement 
park devices, such as dart-throwing, 
rifle-shooting and the like, depends 
partly on the operation of instincts 
belonging to this general group. The 
saleslady for millinery is appealing to 
such instincts when she speaks of the 
exclusiveness of the model she is show- 
ing and of how well it becomes the pros- 
pect. Likewise, the salesman for high- 
priced automobiles is using a powerful 
sales appeal when he gets the prospect 
to picture himself as the possessor of 
something his friends and neighbors 
do not have. 

Another form of sales appeal based 
on the rivalry instinct is brought into 
play when the salesman makes such 
remarks as, “Mrs. Jones, next door, 
has ordered this complete set,” or “Mr. 
Brown is using this machine in his 
business.” 

Although the evidence is rather in- 
definite, there seems to be some indica- 
tion of an instinctive tendency to sub- 
missiveness or to “‘follow the leader.” 
There is probably some instinctive 
basis of this kind which accounts for 
the intense loyalty of people to men 
like Wilson or Roosevelt. It probably 
has something to do with the great 
power and influence of the political 
“boss” or “ward-heeler.” We see it 
illustrated in the way in which people 
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take up fads or fashions adopted by the 
leading sereen actors and actresses. 
We are all familiar with the advertise- 
ments which say that Marion Davies 
or Mary Pickford uses this or that face 
powder or beauty cream. Life insur- 
ance salesmen make use of statements 
by the President and members of his 
Cabinet endorsing the value of life 
insurance. | 
Whatever the exact nature of this 
instinctive tendency to follow those we 
regard as leaders, it unquestionably 
furnishes the basis for many effective 
sales appeals. The statement that 
“Adams & Company, Black & Son, and 
in fact, nearly all the leading grocers in 
the city are carrying this brand of 
goods,” is likely to have considerable ef- 
fect in causing a grocer to “fall in line.” 
Closely related to the instinct of 
following a leader are those acts which 
we call “imitation.” Whether this is 
a distinct instinct, or is just a differ- 
ent manifestation of the instinctive 
tendency of following the leader, makes 
little difference so far as the salesman 
is concerned. The same types of sales 
appeals are called for in both cases. 
An instinctive tendency which prob- 
ably operates as an aid to many sales is 
that of acquisitiveness. People like 
to acquire objects simply for the pleas- 
ure they get out of ownership. We 
see this illustrated in the tendency of 
a small boy to collect marbles, or in the 
tendencies of older people to collect 
stamps, works of art, books and the 
like. Mere desire to possess may 
sometimes lead to a purchase, but a 
direct sales appeal to such a motive is 
difficult and is not likely to be as 
effective in producing action as other 
methods of motivation. 
In some kinds of selling, the appeal 
to the sex instinct or tothe parental 
instinct is the strongest appeal that can 
be made. Often a man’s love for his 
wife or children ‘will lead him to act 
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when no other appeal could make hini 
buy. Although appeals to various 
instinctive tendencies can be made in 
selling life surance, most life insurance 
is undoubtedly sold because of the 
love of a man for his .wife. The 
automobile salesman who makes some 
such remark as, “Think how much 
pleasure your wife and children 
will get out of this car—how much 
it will mean to them to be able 
to get out in the fresh air this way,” 
is using an appeal that has high action 
producing value. It is reported that 


‘the sales of an electric washer were 


greatly increased when the appeal was 
changed from an appeal to the woman 
to save time and labor to an appeal to 
the man to prevent his wife’s becoming 
a household drudge. 

The instincts to which reference has 
been made represent by no means a 
complete classification of instinctive 
activities. They have been chosen as 
typical of instinctive action in general 
and the important bearing it has on the 
problems of salesmanship. 

Although all human action is prob- 
ably based on certain original or in- 
stinctive tendencies, these become so 
much modified by and interwoven with 
acquired or habit activities that any 
attempt to separate the two is ex- 
tremely difficult. For example, we all 
have an instinctive tendency to play or 
engage in sport. But particular forms 
of sport such as tennis, or golf or base- 
ball, are the outcome of habits grafted 
on to the inherited tendency. Every 
instinctive activity is probably linked 
up with a variety of habits through 
which it expresses itself. We have 
acquired the habits of using cooking 
utensils, tables, knives, forks, spoons 
and the like in connection with satisfy- 
ing the instinct of eating. 

Success in salesmanship depends 
directly upon how closely the salesman, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
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relates his appéal to the instinctive and 
habit activities of his prospect. In- 
stinct through its habit modifications 
furnishes the basis for the response 
which the salesman seeks to call forth. 


STEPS IN THE SELLING Process 


Although man’s origmal and ac- 
quired tendencies furnish the ground- 
work upon which the structure of 
successful sales appeals must be built, 
there are many details in the building 
` of this structure where a knowledge 
of psychological principles is of great 


value to the salesman. Most books on. 


salesmanship divide the selling process 
into these steps: 


. 1. Securing attention. 
2. Arousing interest. 
3. Creating desire. 
4, Establishing conviction or con- 
fidence. 
5. Forcing decision and action. 


While such a division is helpful 
for purposes of analysis, it should be 
kept in mind that probably in no sale 
are these different steps clearly marked 
off. Attention can be held only very 
momentarily without the arousal of 
interest, and interest is always effective 
in securing attention. Frequently in 
selling, desire may exist from the very 
beginning. A prospect for life in- 
surance may, for example, desire the 
insurance without any sales argument 
whatsoever, but his desire may not 
be sufficient to cause him to take the 
necessary steps to secure it. 

In regard to the securing of attention 
Woodworth (Psychology, p. 248) says: 


Three general factors of advantage 
determine the power of any stimulus to 
attract attention. There is the native 
_ factor consisting of change, intensity, 
Striking quality and definite form; there is 
the factor of habit dependent on past 
experience; and there is the factor of present 
interest and desire. 5 
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. The first of these factors is embodied 
in the mere approach and opening 
remarks of the salesman. This calls 
forth a certain form of what we may 
call involuntary attention. It is im- 
portant that the attention be directed 
to what the salesman has to say rather 
than to extraneous factors about the 
salesman which may serve as distrac- 
tors. For example, the prospect’s 
attention will very likely center on the 
salesman’s appearance rather than 
on what he is saying, if the salesman 
happens to be either flashily or shab- 
bily dressed. Chances of a successful 
sale are therefore increased if the sales- 
man sees to it, so far as possible, that 


_ his appearance will not attract atten- 


tion to himself, or in other words act as 
a distractor. The salesman is also 
far more likely to bring the prospect’s 
attention to focus on what he is saying 
if he assumes an attitude of self-confi- 
dence rather than if he is self-conscious 
and lacking in assurance. 

In the securing of favorable attention 
the factors of habit and interest, to 
which Woodworth calls attention, are 
particularly important. Nearly every 
prospect has probably developed cer- 
tain thought habits by which he 
attempts to avoid a sales interview. 
These may take the form of such 
remarks as, “I am very busy,” “I 
have no need for your machine,” 
“I am all stocked up.” For the sales- 
man to attempt to answer such state- 
ments merely serves to call the pros- 
pect’s attention to them all the more 
forcibly. The successful salesman, 
therefore, usually passes over such 
remarks and attempts to get attention 
through the arousal of interest. Of 
course the prospect may really be 
very busy or be thoroughly convinced 
that he has no need for what the sales- 
man has to’sell, but usually such state- 
ments are habit reactions, . 

Psychological principles governing 
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attention operate decidedly to the 
salesman’s disadvantage if he mis- 
pronounces the prospect’s name or calls 
him by a wrong name. Few things 
give a man a sense of being of little 
importance more than being called by a 
wrong or mispronounced name. The 
salesman who makes such an error is 
quite likely to find that the prospect’s 
attention is not directed to further 
remarks the salesman may make. 

The presence of a third party at an 
interview operates as a strong distrac- 
tor of attention. Not only may such a 
situation divert the attention of the 
prospect, but it may divert the sales- 
man’s attention to such an extent as 
to cause him to overlook important 
points. An interview under such con- 
ditions is, therefore, usually avoided 
by the successful salesman by some 
such remark as: “Oh, I didn’t know 
you were busy. When would you be 
able to see me?” 

As Woodworth points out, attention 
is also attracted by interest or desire. 
A set of golf sticks displayed in a win- 
dow will invariably attract the atten- 
tion of a man who is just learning the 
game, to the exclusion of dozens of 
other articles on display. 


“4 


PSYCHOLOGY or INTEREST IN 
SALESMANSHIP 


Attention without interest Is very 
momentary and unless the salesman 
almost immediately arouses interest 
the attention secured avails him little. 
Interests and desires arise out of the 
fundamental bases of human activity— 
the instincts. To a young man in love 
the subject of his sweetheart is ex- 
tremely interesting. The father is 
invariably interested in anything per- 
taining to his son. 

E. K. Strong, Jr., says in this con- 
nection (Psychology of Selling Life 
Insurance, p. 101): . 
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Situations arousing instinctive responses 
are always interesting, barring unusual 
accompanying circumstances. Consider 
the fighting instinct. All men enjoy 
fighting. A fight between boys, between 
dogs or between roosters will attract a 
crowd. And the crowd is thrilled. It is 
estimated that $1,000,000 was spent by 
the men who attended the Willard-Demp- 
sey fight at Toledo. 


Objects not in themselves interesting 
may become interesting through as- 
sociation. . Thus the father is very 
likely to become interested in the 
college attended by his son. 

William James, in one of his Talks on 
Psychology and Life’s Ideals, makes 
this statement: 

The most natively interesting object 
to a man is his own personal self and its 
fortunes. We accordingly see that the 
moment a thing becomes connected with 
the fortunes of the self, it forthwith becomes 
an Interesting thmg. What more deadly 
uninteresting object can there be than a 
railroad time-table? Yet where can you 
find a more interesting object if you are 
going on a journey, and by its means can 
find your train? At such times a time- 
table will absorb a man’s entire attention, 
its interest being borrowed solely from its 
relation to his personal life. 


If the salesman talks in terms of 
the prospect’s interests he is quite 
certain to arouse interest in what he 
has to say and the matter of securing 
attention is taken care of automati- 
cally. Anything that concerns the 
prospect himself and his affairs is 
certain to be interesting. But he is 
very likely not to be interested in 
the salesman, the company he. repre- 
sents or the commodity or service he 
is selling. As frequently expressed 
in the literature of salesmanship the 
salesman should take a “you attitude.” 
An opening statement in an “I atti- 
tude,” that is, in terms of the salesman, 
his company and his product is illus- 
trated by the following: 
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“Mr. Adams, my name is Hopkins. 
I represent the Eureka Life Insurance 
Company. My company has just 
gotten out a new policy which is a 
combination of an ordinary life policy 
and an endowment. . It has the double 
indemnity and disability benefits and 
cannot be surpassed by the policies 
of any other company. Icanexplainthe 
features of this policy to you in about 
ten minutes.” 

Contrast the attention and interest 
value of the statement above with the 
following statement in the “you atti- 
tude”: 

“Mr. Adams, my name is Hopkins 
of the Eureka Life Insurance Company. 
You seem to havea fine business hereand 
are probably enjoying a good income. 
Would it be possible for Mrs. Adams 
to continue the business in the event 


of your death? Or will you continue 


to draw an income after you have 
retired on account of old age? Perhaps 
you haven’t realized that for a very 
small outlay you can insure against 
loss that which is worth more than all 
the property you may own. I refer 
to your earning capacity.” 

In order to talk in terms of the pros- 
pect’s affairs and interests, the success- 
ful salesman secures as much advance 
information as possible. He supple- 
ments this by observation on entering 
the prospect’s office. A bag of golf 
sticks in the corner, a piece of antique 
furniture, a picture on the wall, any 
of these may furnish the cue to an 
introductory remark that will call 
forth the prospect’s attention and 
interest. 


CREATING DESIRE FOR THE 
SALESMAN’S PRODUCT 


Desire arises from the consciousness 
of an unfulfilled need. It is the con- 
sciousness of a satisfaction we might 
have but are not now enjoying. Here 


again the instinctive basés of human 
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action play a fundamental part. Man 
gets satisfaction when he acts in 
accordance with his instinctive tend- 
encies. ' The thwarting of such an 
instinctive tendency creates the mental 
state which we term desire. In a 
small boy the instinctive tendency to 
fight is called forth as result of provoca- 
tion by another boy. But the reali- 
zation of punishment awaiting him at 
home if he fights may thwart the 
instinctive act. In such a case the 
boy is likely to be conscious of a very 
strong urge or desire to fight. This 
desire for the satisfaction which will 
result from fighting may become so 
strong that it quite offsets the fear of 
punishment, and the boy will then 
fight. 

When the salesman relates his prod- 
ucts. to the prospect’s instinctive 
activities such as have been discussed 
in earlier paragraphs, he not only 
arouses interest but he creates a want 
or desire for the satisfaction which will 
come through acting in the way the 
salesman suggests, namely, signing the 
order. 

Emotion plays an important part in 
creating desire. Emotions like in- 
stincts are a part of man’s “native 
equipment.” It is quite evident that 
fear, anger, gratitude, joy, sorrow and 
the other emotions are not acquired 
through learning. They are in the 
nature of an automatic response to 
some external stimulus. We naturally 
feel gratitude toward one who does us 
a kindness, and a slurring or caustic 
remark automatically arouses the emo- 
tion of anger. Emotion frequently 
creates the “set” for an instinctive 
response. If a boy is angry, provoca- 
tion by another boy is much more 
likely to lead to a fight than if the boy 
were not already dngry when provoked. 

The emotions aroused by the old- 
time evangelist in painting the horrors 
of a hell for lost souls and the joys of 
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heaven for the saved, served as a 
powerful aid in bringing about the 
desired response of seeking salvation. 

While it is much easier to’ get action 
from a person in an emotional state 
than from one not so stirred up, the use 
of the emotional appeal in salesman- 
ship must be handled very skillfully to 
secure the desired action. Emotions 
have a tendency to associate them- 
selves with objects in the surrounding 
environment. The boy who hates 
going to school is apt to hate the 
teacher and everything connected with 
school. We like a place in which we 
have had some unusually pleasant 
experience and dislike a place where 
the reverse is true. The life insurance 
salesman who stirs up emotion by 
painting a black picture of the pros- 
pect’s destitute widow and children is 
taking a chance that the aroused emo- 
tion will attach itself to the policy he 
is trying to sell, or to the salesman 
himself with disastrous results so far as 
a sale is concerned. 

Because of such a condition it is 
usually safer to arouse a pleasant 
rather than an unpleasant emotion. 
Instead of picturing the landlord 
putting the widow and children out on 
the street to find their way to the poor- 
house, it is better to picture the home 
kept intact and’ the children growing 
up under their mother’s care. 

Emotional appeals can best be made 
use of through human interest stories, 
and such appeals usually produce a 
readiness for action more effectively 
than the most logical discourse. The 
evangelist who would substitute for 
emotional appeals, a logical series of 
reasons tending to show that the proper 
thing to do was to seek salvation, would 
probably make few converts. 

It is not to be assumed that emo- 
tional appeals will always produce 
favorable results. Too much senti- 
ment or emotional appeal in the sales 
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talk, like a movie with too much “sob- 
stuff,” excites a feeling of scorn. 


SALES APPEALS THROUGH Us or 
SUGGESTION 


Frequently sales appeals are not 
intended to cause any particular emo- 
tional incitement. The attempt is 
made to stir up through suggestion 
some impulse which may or may not 
have an appreciable emotional accom- 
paniment. It is rarely that we reason 
out a particular cause of action. We 
usually act on impulse. The object 
of suggestion is simply to call an im- 
pulse into operation. A particular 
brand of coffee is advertised as “good 
to the last drop.” Such a statement 
makes no particular emotional appeal. 
It presents no logical reason why that 
particular coffee should be bought in 
preference to any other. But the 
mere suggestion that it is good coffee 
arouses an impulse to taste it. 

A suggestion in salesmanship may 
be regarded as an indirect appeal to 
the feelings and instincts, in which 
the emotional incitement is relatively 
slight. A suggestion puts an idea in 
the prospect’s mind which tends to- 
ward the action the salesman desires 
to call forth. This is repeatedly il- 
lustrated in retail selling. Suppose, 
for example, a man goes to a store to 
buy a shirt, and after the purchase is 
completed the salesman makes some 
such statement as, ““Wouldn’t you like 
to see our fine new assortment of ties? 
We have a full line of the newest styles 
and most attractive patterns.” A 
suggestion of this kind immediately 
calls forth an impulse to see the ties and 
very frequently an additional sale 
results. 

The action-producing value of sug- 
gestions depends on a number of 
factors. Suggesting an opposing idea 
may nullify the value of the original 
suggestion. The mention of a com- 
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peting product or company is likely 
to impede the prospect’s decision by 
Inviting comparison. An impulse to 
investigate the competing product is 
aroused. 

Among other things the action- 
producing value of a suggestion de- 
pends on its force. If a friend says to 
us, “Go to see such-and-such a show 
before it leaves town; it’s the most 
wonderful play, I think, I have ever 
seen,” we impulsively decide to see the 
show mentioned. Compare the force 
of the suggestion above with one like 
this: “You ought to see such-and-such 
a show some time. I enjoyed it very 


much.” . This does not mean that the © 


salesman must exaggerate. He should, 
however, show enthusiasm and speak 
with conviction. 

The suggested idea will be more 
powerful if the prospect considers it 
his own. Nearly every person is 
somewhat predisposed’ to favor his 
own ideas. This is probably a mani- 
festation of the self-assertive instinct. 
A suggestion such as, “Mr. Jones, 
you're a man of quick action, so you'll 
probably want to-do this right away,” 
is considerably more likely to produce 
the desired result than such a state- 
ment as, “I’d advise you to do this 
right away.” 

Positive suggestions are more effec- 
tive than negative ones. To tell a 
small child not to do a particular thing 
puts the idea of doing it in the child’s 
mind, and the particular forbidden act 
is very likely to be done: ‘The sales- 
man who says to a prospect, “Don’t 
put off your decision,” is very likely 
arousing an impulse to do just that 
thing. 

The action power of a suggestion 
depends on the prestige of its source. 
The more we admire a person or his 
accomplishments the more weight do 
we give to anything he may say. This 
means that the salesman should try 
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to establish his own prestige on as high 
a plane as possible. A tendency to 
exaggerated statement or a display of 
ignorance of features about the product 
being sold will lower prestige and so 
lessen the chances of a sale. Fre- 
quently, the salesman borrows from 
the prestige of others, as, for example, 
when he quotes the opinions of people 
whom the prospect admires. 


SALES APPEALS TO THE INTELLECT 


The arousal of desire or impulse to 
act through emotional appeals and 
suggestions alone does not go far 
enough in most lines of selling. Al- 
though we tend to act on impulse, we 
also try to find reasons to justify our 
acts. ‘The salesman, then, must sup- 
ply the prospect with reasons which 
justify his acting in accordance with 
his impulses, or desires. It is this step 
in the selling process which is fre- 
quently designated -as “establishing 
conviction.” The sales appeal here 
is to the intellect or reason. It in- 
volves the enumeration of the par- 
ticular selling points, advantages 
and superiorities of a particular prod- 
uct. 

The extent to which the logical type 
of appeal must be used depends on the 
type of commodity being sold, the type 
of prospect, and to some extent the 
amount involved. A salesman for 
locomotives must naturally place more 
emphasis on “reasons why” and less 
on impulses arising from instinctive 
tendencies than the salesman for 
automobiles. Similarly, a prospect 
might part with a small sum of money 
purely on impulse and without ra- 
tionalization when he would not.do so 
in the case of a considerable financial 
outlay.: Certain types of prospects act 
somewhat readily on impulse, while 
others must first have the “hard, ‘cold 
facts.” 
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- ĪMPULSES COUNTER TO THE SALES 
APPEAL 


How a person will act in a given 
situation usually depends on the final 
harmonization of a number of conflict- 
ing impulses. Angell in his Psychology 
(p. 430) says: 

The statement is often made that the 
development of volition is neither more nor 
less than a process of reducing our impulses 
to order, and that a mature character is 
simply one in which the impulses are thus 
subordinated to some systematized prin- 
ciples. 


Throughout the process of making a 
sale the prospect is likely to have a 
great many recurrences of the impulse 
to buy. His desire to get rid of the 
salesman may arouse such an impulse; 
every telling sales appeal probably 
excites such an impulse, if the pros- 
pect’s interest has been aroused. The 
reason why he does not act on these 
impulses is because other conflicting 
impulses prevent it. The thought of 
what his wife may say may arouse an 
impulse not to buy. Similarly the 
thought of what he had planned to do 
with the money required for this 
purchase, or the thought that he may 
get the article cheaper somewhere else, 
or a dislike of the salesman may give 
rise to conflicting impulses, These 
conflicting impulses are usualy ex- 
pressed in the form of objections. 

Objections to- purchase may vary all 
the way from what may amount prac- 
tically to a prohibitive reason, such as 
lack of money, to a mere rationalization 
of the prospect’s action in refusing to 
buy, and the salesman’s treatment 
of the objection should vary accord- 
ingly. Frequently in attempting to 
rationalize his decision not to buy, the 
prospect will make statements which 
are really excuses and which he does 
not expect to have answered. Such 
excuses may be forgotten almost im- 
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mediately if the salesman does not 
fasten the prospect’s attention on them 
by attempting an answer. They may 
be simply “passed up”; sometimes, 
however, the prospect may make some 
defensive statement which is untrue 
and which would be damaging to the 
salesman to allow to stand unanswered. 
Such statements can best be answered 
by a simple statement, such as, “I’m 
sure there must be some mistake; my 
company does not tolerate any such 
practice as that.” 

The best answer to an objection is to 
turn it into a reason for buying. The 
impulse which previously tended to 
negative the buying impulse can thus 
be made to augment it. If the pros- 
pect says, for example, “I can’t afford 
it,” that is a very good reason why he 
should buy because the article under 
discussion will pay for itself and make 
money for him besides. 

‘Sometimes it is best to agree with 
the prospect up to a certain point, 
but to destroy the force of the objection 
by an additional statement. To a 
prospect, for example, who says, 
“Yours is the highest priced machine 
on the market,” the salesman might 
reply, “Yes, it is. But there’s a 
reason. Five years from now the 
difference in price won’t make any 
difference, but the difference in quality 
will.” 
In handling any type of objection it 
is particularly important that the 
salesman avoid argument or showing 
any irritation. To do so will fix the 
objection all the more strongly in the 
prospect’s mind and lead him to believe 
he has found the vulnerable point in 
the salesman’s armor. 

Objections are very frequently a help 
rather than a hindrance in making the 
sales. They reveal to the salesman the 
nature of the conflicting impulses in 
the prospect’s mind which must be 
overcome before he can act on the 
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impulse to buy. The prospect may 
have a strong desire to buy and express 
conflicting ideas simply to get the 
salesman’s help in harmonizing the 
conflict. In answering the objection 
the salesman must either nullify the 
conflicting idea, as he does when he 
turns it into a reason for buying, or else 
through additional suggestions increase 
the strength of the impulse to buy. On 
this account the successful salesman 
usually finds it. very desirable to hold 
some selling points in reserve, to 
strengthen the buying impulse at this 
particular time. 


CLOSING THE SALE 


There is a great deal in the literature 
of salesmanship about the “psycho- 
logical moment” for closing. Many 
salesmen are obsessed with almost a 
fear of missing this critical moment 
which is supposed to determine 
whether the sale is to be made or lost. 
An analysis of the psychological prin- 
ciples of salesmanship along the line 
developed in the preceding paragraphs 
indicates that such a theory is falla- 
cious. There may be a dozen psycho- 
logical moments for closing during the 
course of a sales interview. Once 
desire has been aroused the impulse to 
buy is continually surging back and 
forth. After some particularly good 
sales suggestions or emotional appeal 
the urge to buy is strong. Then some 
idea comes to mind which sets up a 
counter impulse, which in turn is 
dissipated by some statement of the 
salesman. 

There may be many times during the 
sales interview when the impulse to 
buy is so strong that with the slightest 
aid by the salesman it would be trans- 
lated into the desired action. It is, 
therefore, safe to make a number of 
try-out closes during the interview. 
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There is no harm in giving the impulse 
to buy a chance to express itself at any 
time when it seems to be in an as- 
cendant wave. If such trials show that 
the prospect is. still unwilling to close, 
the salesman can immediately swing 
back into the sales talk. 

The successful salesman removes as 
many of the obstacles as possible 
which are in the way of the expression 
of the buying impulse. One method is 
to get the prospect in a “yes” attitude 
by frequently asking questions which 
obviously call for a “yes” answer. 
Another device for making the expres- 
sion of the buying impulse easier is to 
get a decision on minor points, or 
between two alternative proposals by 
some such question as, “Do you want 
this delivered at your office or at 
home?” or “Do you wish to have these 
goods shipped by parcel post or by 
express?” 

The conflict of opposing impulses as 
a result of the sales talk puts the pros- 
pect in a stirred mental state. He 
seeks the satisfaction which a settle- 
ment of the conflict may bring. This 
urge for escape or relaxation from the 
strain of conflict may sometimes lead 
the prospect to buy when it is clearly 
contrary to his own best interests. A 
consideration of this point leads, of 
course, into the field of ethics in sales- 
manship. But regardless of the ethical 
principles involved, it is psychologically 
bad for the salesman thus to exploit 
the prospect, if he is to continue to do 
business in the same community or 
ever expects to sell again to the same 
prospect. The salesman who follows 
psychological laws in forcing sales 
under these conditions is at the same 
time following psychological laws which 
will destroy prestige and create ill-will 
toward himself and the company he 
represents. 


The Psychology of Saving 


By E. H. 


HE most distinctive mental asset 

of man as compared with the 
lower animals is foresight, the capacity 
to act in the present as if the future 
were also present. The fundamental 
basis for such action is the power of 
representative thought, that is, of 
imagination. But imagination which 
Issues in care for the future is never 
mere fanciful imagination untram- 
meled by reality. It is a looking 
ahead in the light of past experience. 
Imaginative insight into the needs of 
the future is a tree the growth of which 
is dependent on roots striking down 
into the past. 

But to act in the present as if the 
nonexistent future were more real 
and important is in some sense to 
ignore the present, which is so insistent 
+ in its demands for immediate action. 
Foresight implies deferred action, de- 
liberation, inhibition of immediate 
desires, labor and sacrifice. Thus, if 
man has risen superior to the lower 
animals, it is at the expense of being 
burdened by a certain duality of nature 
by virtue of which he has to choose 
between the satisfaction of present 
desires and future needs. The history 
of mankind in his struggle for civiliza- 
tion is a record of a slow and laborious 
improvement marked by a steadily in- 
creasing use of foresight. 


Tue Acquisitive “INSTINCT” 


It has been held, and with some 
justification, that the desire for the 
collecting and ownership of objects is a 
definitely instinctive human trait, a 
universal and hereditary characteristic 
of mankind. Nearly all of the well- 
known text-books list this tendency 
among the instincts, either under the 
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heading of ownership or some similar 
name. Thus William James, in his 
Principles of Psychology, lists as one of 
the instincts that of appropriation or 
acquisitiveness and traces its begin- 
nings to “‘the impulse which very 
young children display to snatch at, or 
beg for any object which pleases their 
attention.” Other writers emphasize 
the presence of a similar tendency 
among many species of lower animals. 
Ants, bees, rats and squirrels build 
dwellings in which they lay up their 
supplies of food. The owl is said to 
bury its surplus supplies of food in 
much the same way as the dog buries 
bones. It is not true, however, that 
the storing up of food is universal or 
even typical of animal life. Most ani- 
mals live completely in the present, 
consuming such food as falls to their 
lot without any foresight for the future. 

Some of the lower animals are some- 
times regarded as laying claim to the 
possession of certain territory which 
they defend against the inroads of the 
same or other species. 

The lion lives alone or at most in a tempo- 
rary family, but he needs a vast hunting 
ground. This territory must be well fur- 
nished with game and he chooses it himself. 
Having done so he will allow no intruder to 
poach there. He has fixed its boundaries 
on his own leonine authority. If another 
animal of his own species ventures to in- 
fringe upon the domain he has taken for 
himself, he protests, lays a complaint 
against the invader after his own fashion, 
and if the latter does not attend to him has 
recourse to the ultima ratio of kings and 
lions, a battle, the issue of which decides 
the judicial contest. 

Making due allowance for something 
of over emphasis of the resemblance 
between human beings and lions in 
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this statement, such cases seem to be 
illustrative of a crude property sense 
in such animals.- Letourneau, from 
whom the above quotation is taken, 
goes on to say that amongst birds the 
claim to the ownership of a certain 
ascertained territory is almost a uni- 
versal fact. Some such claim to “the 
possession of a given territory is the 
very foundation, the first origin of 
property in the soil amongst human 
species.” 


OWNERSHIP ÅMONG PRIMITIVE 
i PEOPLES 


When we turn from consideration of 
the lower animals to human society in 
its various forms of organization, we 
find the institution of property in some 
form amongst all but a few peoples. It 
is true that some primitive tribes, like 
the majority of the lower animals, have 
no settled habitations and live from 
day to day without stores of food or 
other possessions. The Veddahs, of 
the Ceylon woods have neither houses, 
artificial shelters, nor flocks, but “wan- 
der in very small hordes, always hunt- 
ing, often hunted, and, like the Ne- 
groids of Borneo and Ceylon, seem in 
no condition to claim the exclusive 
ownership of hunting grounds.” 

Just a little superior to such peoples 
~ from the standpoint of customs relating 
to property are the Fuegians who, ac- 
cording to Darwin, by common consent 
have assigned certain fishing grounds of 
considerable extent to various groups. 
However, “foresight, care for the mor- 
row, are almost unknown by the Fue- 
gians. If they happen to kill a seal 
they gorge themselves with its flesh re- 
gardless of the future.” Somewhat in- 
frequently these people bury in the 
sand their surplus of food. 


Among the Australian natives hunt-. 


ing grounds are parceled off as the 
_ exclusive property of a group and there 
is communal ownership of practically 
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everything including food and clothing. 
There are, however, certain rights of 
private property in connection with 
weapons and ornaments and particular 
utensils, many of these articles being 
buried with the individual at death, or 
else burned or broken. However, the 
Australian, like the Fuegian, has little 
foresight and the idea of preserving 
nourishment for the future does not 
enter his head. “In his hours of 
plenty he gorges without care for the 
morrow and when hunger, voracious 
hunger, is once appeased, he wastes and 
even voluntarily destroys what is 
left.” Most authorities hold that 
amongst those tribes of primitive peo- 
ples where ownership of property is 
distinctly recognized that it is held in 
common by the entire tribe or clan or 
enlarged family. 


AceuisitivE Instinct Dors Not 
EXPLAIN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


From the above descriptions of the 
lower animals and primitive peoples, it 
will be seen that there is a big gap be- 
tween the manifestations of ownership 
by them and the practices and desires 
centering around the ownership of 
property in the form in which we have 
it today. Undoubtedly it is true that 
those animals which actually do store 
up food do so instinctively. There is 
little reason to believe that their activi- 
ties in this respect are in any real sense 
the result of foresight on their part. A 
squirrel in captivity, for example, will 
take one (nut) between its teeth, then sit 
upright and listen in all directions. Find- 
ing all right, it would scratch upon the 
smooth blanket on which I was playing 
with it as if to make a hole, then hammer 
with the nut between its teeth upon the 
blanket, and finally perform all the motions 
required to fill up a hole—in the air; after 
which it would jump away leaving the nut, 
of course, uncovered. 


It seems evident that such activities 
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amongst lower animals leading to the 
storing up of food supplies are no more 
than an extension of the food instinct, 
interesting, to be sure, in its analogy 
with human saving, but in no sense 
deserving to be classified as ownership. 
So, too, in the case of primitive peoples, 
acquisition is primarily. acquisition of 
food for the satisfaction of immediate 
wants. The human organism, like all 
animal organisms, reacts to the presence 
of food and the bodily feeling of hunger 
by seizing and eating the food. To 
interpose between the stimulus and the 
act another instinct of acquisition and 
ownership seems to complicate the ex- 
planation by the addition of superfluous 
factors. The undoubted fact that 
primitive man held food supplies as 
well as many of their other possessions 
in common goes further to throw doubt 
on ownership as a distinct instinctive 
tendency. Personal property among 
these primitive tribes first appears in 
connection with weapons and utensils 
which are peculiarly related to the in- 
dividual because of the labor he has 
performed to make them and the 
particular feats or accomplishments 
which he has been able to perform by 
means of them. Such possessions 
represent a sort of extension of the 
individual’s body, the spear being 
scarcely less intimately related to his 
activities than the hand and arm which 
wield it. It dies, or should die, when 
he does, and for that reason is buried 
with him or broken or thrown away. 
For the same reason clothing, which at 
least among many tribes Js merely or- 
namentation is peculiarly personal and 
intimate, serves at once as a mark of 
distinction and as a means of fostering 
feelings of expansion. 


ORIGIN oF SAVING 
Practices of acquisition and saving 
thus grow up quite naturally in re- 
sponse to the demands of a growing 
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personality and without reference to 
foresight and care for the future which 
we regard as fundamental to the notion 
of thrift. Primitive’ man being no- 
madic in his habits had little induce- 
ment to the storing of provisions, be- 
cause such stores would be available 
only if carried from place to place and 
would, therefore, become a distinct 
encumbrance. Furthermore, in the 
absence of knowledge of how to pre- 
serve food, the natural tendency in the 
case of abundant supplies would be to 
use all that could be used and allow the 
rest to go to waste. Weapons and the 
almost negligible clothing would be 
practically the only objects in the ex- 
perience of such people that would 
endure from day to day over any con- 
siderable period of time. To this 
statement, however, there must be 
made one notable exception. All prim- 
itive peoples Know the use of fire and, 
as a consequence of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of starting it anew, find means of 
preserving it. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the beginnings of 
foresight and saving in the human 
species come as a result of the discovery 
of fire. 


THe CoLLECTING Bent or CHILDREN 


Most of the investigations of children 
with reference to ownership and saving 
have been colored by the view cited 
above that these are manifestly in- 
stinctive traits of both the lower ani- 
mals and primitive man. Made at a 
time when the psychologists of this 
country were engaged in what is known 
as the child-study movement, such 
tendencies, like most other charac- 
teristics of childhood, were regarded as 
being merely outcroppings of racial 
history. The history of the individual 
recapitulates the history of the race. 
While there is much of significance in 
the parallels that may be drawn be- 
tween racial and individual develop- 
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ment, it is now generally agreed by 
students of the mental life of childhood 
that these parallels hold good only in 
the vaguest ways and to an extremely 
limited degree. Man’s mental life is so 
much determined by his environmental 
conditions that, even if the fundamen- 
tal assumption of the recapitulation 
theory were correct, the principle 
would be useful only in a very limited 
way in the description and explanation 
of child behavior. It will, however, be 
well to summarize the chief investiga- 
tions of this sort, for they undoubtedly 
reveal something of significance with 
reference to our problem. 

The first is that of Klein and France, 
published in summary form in Hall’s 
Aspects of Child Life and Education. 
The point of view of the authors may 
be seen in the following quotation: 

The study of the child mind in relation to 
ownership takes on an increased interest 
and value if its property activities be re- 
garded both as recapitulatory of the racial 
attitude to property and anticipatory of the 


adult’s serious wrestling with property and 
fortune. 


In answer to a request for a descrip- 
tion of children who for the first time 
evinced signs of feelings of ownership 
returns were received from one hun- 
dred and eighty-five persons, describing 
such incidents in the life of children 
varying from 3 to 72 months of age. 
Typical replies are as follows: 


F., 4 months. Cries whenever bottle 
is taken from her. Even if bottle was 
empty, would not let it leave her sight 
unless given another. 

F., 4 months. Never showed sense of 
special ownership until another baby was 
brought to visit her. The second child 
was given F.’s rattle, whereupon F. began 
to ery and reach for it. 

E., 48 months. When she was four 
years old everything that was given her 
she kept in a box placed in one corner of a 
room. She was much displeased if any- 
one should even raise the lid of the box. 
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F., 72 months. Owned a ball of which 
she was very fond. Kept it hid where no 
one could find it. 

It appears that those things which give 
satisfaction to the sensory side of the hu- 
man organism are the earliest to be drafted 
in as property. Gradually objects that 
may be acted upon, that exercise the motor 
side, are laid claim to. The human infant, 
like the young of all vertebrates, reacts the 
earliest and most vigorously at all those 
points that give information about want- 
satisfying objects. It goes without saying 
that objects which satisfy these want points 
are the ones first claimed. It is not chance, 
then, that the highest per cent of objects 
claimed by infants 3 to 6 months of age 
should be those that satisfy hunger or are 
instrumental in doing so. In the second 
group—7 to 12 months—objects appealing 
to sight are far in the lead. Objects satisfy- 
ing the sense of touch rank next, followed by ` 
those appealing to taste and smell (hunger). 
The eye soon becomes the chief mind feeder. 
Its objects have a permanency essential to 
the growth of the property concept. Ob- 
jects that administer to bodily comforts, as 
a “special chair,” “mother’s lap,” “a 
carriage,” etc., begin to be appropriated at 
this age. Preferrmg certain spots in ex- 
clusion to others apparently as comfortable 
is a widespread animal trait. This is true 
of nearly all domestic animals. The third 
group—13 to 18 months—introduces for the 
first time articles of motion, for example, 
gocart, buggy, toy engines, etc., and articles 
of dress. At this age the motor side begins 
its call for objects on which it may operate. 
In the fourth group—19 to 24 months— 
articles of motion are predominant. Ar- 
ticles used in imitation plays comein. The 
fifth group—25 to 36 months—shows that 
articles used in imitation plays are most 
frequently claimed and owned. The ar- 
ticles appropriated in the last group—$87 to 
72 months—are of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. The most interesting and significant 
fact presented is the effort of the child to 
hide whatever possessed. 

The sense of ownership finds expression in 
children not able to talk in those ‘‘expres- 
sive” movements of body: of the hands, 
reaching and clasping; of the feet, kicking; 
of the face, anger, pleasure, satisfaction; by 
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crying, laughing, and other characteristic 
sounds common to infants. 

These are the objective facts noted by the 
observers. Here and there we get hints of 
the child’s attitude—consciously and ‘un- 
sciously—toward property. The following 
facts may be noted: (1) in every case from 
the youngest to the oldest, it was necessary 
that the child have the article entirely to it- 
self; communism was out of the question. 
Extreme selfishness seems to be the rule. 
(2) Generally the child does not lay claim to 
an object until it sees the object in the pos- 
session of another, or when some one else 
tries to take the article; in fact, at this point 
the sense of ownership first gives itself 
definite objective expression. (3) The ex- 
treme forms of isolation and exclusion, two 
fundamental elements in the sense of owner- 
ship, crop out in the child hiding its pos- 
sessions. J have found no case of hiding 
articles under four years of age. (4) The 
child may have a fairly clear idea of possess- 
ing an article himself, while not conceiving 
the same feelings to be present in any other 
child. 


A second investigation pertinent to 
our inquiry dates from the same period. 
It is entitled “The Collecting Instinct,” 
and reports the results of a study 
based on returns from 1,214 California 
children who were asked to give in- 
formation concerning any collections 
they had ever made. The most strik- 


ing result was the discovery that the- 


collecting interest was practically uni- 


Imitation (because others did). . 


Rivalry (to get as many or more than others)... 
Quantity interest (to see how many)........... 
Interest in kind (to see how many kinds)....... 


Indefinite. , 


Pastime (pleine | in lena iste Ces Ae ade is 
Interest in objects collected. ..............4.0. 
Aesthetic attraction of objects............000 
Commercial motive... . 0.0.2... ccc cece eee 
Souvenir interest. ......0.000 0000 cece cece eens 
Miscellaneous... 0.0... cee ce cece cee eee ees 


versal. 


pes eve veo aseeo reves eve we eres eee ne seer 
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- Only 10 per cent of the’ boys 
and 9 per cent of the girls were not 
actively engaged in making collections 
at the time, while only 3 per cent of 


. the boys and 1 per cent of the girls 


said they had never made any collec- 
tions. Counting present and past 
collections these children had.made an 
average per child of five different 
collections. An alphabetic list of the 
objects collected contains '215 names, 
ranging from acorns, arrowheads and 
autographs to weapons, wrappers and 
zoological specimens. 


Certain collections stand out much more 
prominently than others, especially cigar 
tags, stamps, birds’ eggs, marbles, and 
shells. These are prominent among both 
boys and girls, though all but shells much 
more so among the boys. Certain collec- 
tions rank high, but more particularly 
among the girls, as picture cards, pictures, 
buttons, pieces of cloth, silk, etc., dolls, 
paper dolls. Then follow some, as books, 
rocks, leaves, flowers, ribbons, and others, 
which have a fair‘following. The remain- 
ing classes of collections were made by only 
a few children, and nmety-seven kinds were 
made by only one child each. ; 

It will be seen that the boys concentrate 
more on a few things which run as ‘crazes 
through very many groups. About three 
fifths of the boys had collected cigar tags 
and stamps, and nearly half of them had 
collected birds’ eggs. Nothing attains such 
widespread interest among the girls, al- 


Bors’ Morrves | Grats’ MOTIVES 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Fee Geet 29 25 
E EEE EE 2 4 
Paa rene 20 15- 
shee Ip aeS 3 6 
PENEAN 8 6 
eee era eek 7 10 
ner ee 4 3 

OREERT aà 7 9 
rere 3 8 
EATR EEE 7 2 
EPOE I 2 5 
8 7 
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though between thirty and forty per cent of 
them had collected stamps, shells, and pic- 
ture cards, but a greater number of things 
have considerable runs with them. i 
Only seven things were collected by ten or 
more per cent of the boys,—cigar tags, 
stamps, eggs, marbles, shells, buttons, and 


rocks; while sixteen things were collected by , 


ten or more per cent of the girls,—including 
the same things as in the case of the boys, 
except rocks,—all in the following order: 
stamps, shells, picture cards, cigar tags, 
buttons, pictures, marbles, pieces of cloth, 
` etc., paper dolls, dolls, eggs, books, leaves, 
sea mosses, pressed flowers, and ribbons. 


The table on page 160 gives the mo- 


tives which the children reported for 


- making the collections: 


How Cuitpren REGARD MONEY 


The only investigation dealing di- 
rectly with the child’s attitude to- 
wards money is that of W. S. Monroe, 
entitled “The Money Sense of Chil- 
dren.” The question was asked 2,012 
Massachusetts school children: “If 
you had 50 cents a month, what would 
you do with it?” 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the replies: 








Bors | Gratis 

Clothing: .odlocuds Geiss 9% 11% 
-~ Wood, coal, food or furniture] 4 4 
Toys and pictures.......; d8 7 
‘Candy, riding, ete......... 14 9 

Philanthropy............. 2 ‘3.5 
Christmas presents......., 4 7 


In response to the further question, 
“What would you do with $1,000 if 
you had it?” 98 per cent of the boys 
and 72 per cent of the girls replied that 
they would save it. 

The writer undertook a somewhat 
similar inquiry among the pupils from 
the fourth to the eighth grades of the 
schools of Urbana, Illinois. The chil- 
dren of the fourth grade were asked: 
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(1) “How much of things to eat 
will $1.00 buy?” 

(2) “How much of things to wear 
will $1.00 buy?” 

(8) “How much of other things 
will $1.00 buy?” 

(4) “How much money have you 

— saved up?” 

(5) “What are you going to do 
with it?” 

The children of the other grades were 
asked the same questions, except that 
$3.00 was substituted for $1.00 in the 
case of the fifth and sixth grades, and 
$5.00 in the case of the seventh and 


eighth grades. 


The replies reveal an astonishingly 
low degree of understanding of the 
value of money in terms of what it will 
buy of food and clothing. This ig- 
norance of money values in such terms 
while it grows less as the children in- 
crease in age is still quite striking in 
children of the average age of fourteen 
in Grade VIII. Individual cases of 
quite exact knowledge in respect to 
clothing ‘values stand out in striking 
contrast to the majority and are usually 
found to be those cases where they 
state that they are saving for the 
specific purpose of buying clothes. In 
answer to the third question, however, 
these children in general selected 
articles, usually playthings, or other 
highly desired articles, the prices of 
which were well understood. ` 

The replies to the fourth and fifth 
questions revealed rather surprising 
differences in the habits of thrift of the 
children attending the various schools, 
and varying somewhat with what might 
be termed the “social status” of these 
children. In the Leal School, for ex- 
ample, which is the school attended by 
the children of ‘the more prosperous 
citizens, an average of 86 per cent of all 
children (fourth and fifth grades) have . 
savings, while in the Webber School the 
corresponding average is 42 per cent; 
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the Lincoln and J. W. Hays schools 
take an intermediate position. The 
latter school, however, in the fourth 
grade is a notable exception, as 80 per 
cent of the children report savings, 
showing that some special factor, per- 
haps a teacher’s influence is at work 
here. Frequently the sums which have 
been saved by the poorer class of pupils 
are quite large, showing that these 
individuals have acquired some degree 
of earning capacity. 

The most striking evidence of dif- 
ferences in habits of thrift comes from 
a consideration of the children of the 
seventh and eighth grades. The chil- 
dren of these schools are divided into 
four sections for each grade, corre- 
sponding to the ability which they are 
believed to possess to do the work of the 
school. Thus Grade VII.1 contains 
the brightest of the seventh-grade 
pupils and VII.4 the dullest. The 
percentage of those reporting savings in 
these grades was as follows: 


To Po 
0 i eee 93 VII. 4....... 70 
VUE. 1...... 100 VIII. 4....... 60 


The amount of money reported as 
having been saved varies all the way 
from twenty-five cents to $3,000. In 
the upper grades the amounts reported 
are almost universally of considerable 
size. 

The replies to the fifth question re- 
veal some interesting facts as to the 
motives which lead children to save. 
The most frequent reply to this ques- 
tion is that the child is just saving his 
money with no definite purpose. As 
one pupil expressed it, “I am going to 
keep it, as I may need it badly some 
time.” A number refer to the pro- 
verbial “rainy day.” This more in- 
definite motive for saving increases 
-with age and with higher social status. 
It is also more characteristic of the 
bright pupils of the seventh and eighth 
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grades than of the duller pupils. Fifty 
per cent of the VIII.1 pupils give this 
type of reply to the fifth question. 


_The next most frequently received 
reply to this question was that the 
money was to be used for buying 
clothing. The poorer children give 
this as their purpose much more fre- 
quently than any other reason, and the 
younger children give it quite as fre- 
quently as the older. 

The only other frequently mentioned 
purposes of saving are the purchase of 
bicycles and Christmas presents and 
defraying expenses of further educa- 
tion. Twenty-five per cent of the 
VIIL.1 group give the latter motive for 
saving. Most of the remaining replies 
relate to the gratification of individual 
desires which are of little further in- 
terest. 


Turivr—A Hasrr RATHER THAN 
InNstincr 


The net conclusion of our study of 
ownership, whether from the stand- 
point of racial development or of 
individual development, is that the 
accumulation of property and its pres- 
ervation are the results of long con- 
tinued training and habituation rather 
than an instinctive trait. Doubtless 
there are instinctive factors at work 
here as everywhere else in human be- 
havior, but thrift is by no means so 
native to the race that its appearance 
may be taken for granted. On the 
contrary, human nature on the purely 
instinctive level is improvident and 
wasteful, prompted by the satisfaction 
of immediate desires and careless of the 
future. Habits of economy arise as a 
result of painful experience of want, 
supplemented by intelligent planning 
for the future. ` 

Habits of saving, like all other habits, 
may be developed in the young by 
proper instruction, but such habits 
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must be based on more than the mere 
academic imparting of ideas. Instruc- 
tion may result in a shortening of the 
time to produce such habits, but it must 
be supplemented by experience. In 
the absence of handling money in buy- 
ing and selling, children cannot be 
expected to understand money values. 
Money represents an extremely ab- 
stract way of effecting exchange of 
goods and it is small wonder that the 
child and indeed many adults com- 
prehend so little as to its meaning. 
The child’s habits of saving should, 
therefore, be connected closely with the 
actual expenditure of money. Further 
understanding and enriching of the 
child’s attitude towards money comes 
from the experience of earning money 
for himself, for in no way can the sense 
of the value of money be obtained so 
well as by measuring it against the 
amount of.energy one puts forth in 
securing it in return for work. 


PROPERTY AND SOCIAL PERSONALITY 


In conclusion, some of the broader 
effects of economy and accumulation of 
property on the individual and his 
social relationships may be noted. 
The possession of property has a pecu- 
liar influence on a person’s feeling of 
worth and, for that reason, 1s an incen- 
tive to renewed activity and endeavor. 
Our possessions, everything which we 
call “ours,” are in a very real sense 
parts of our very selves. William 
James has made this point so aptly 
that I quote him at length: 


B In its widest possible sense a 
man’s Self is the sum total of all that he can 
call his, not only his body and his psychic 
powers but his clothes and his house, his 
wife and children, his ancestors and friends, 
his reputation and works, his lands and 
horses, and yacht and bank-account. All 
these things give him the same emotions. 
If they wax and prosper, he feels trium- 
phant; if they dwindle and die away, he 
feels cast down,—not necessarily in the 
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same degree for each thing, but in much the 
same way for all. 

The body is the innermost part of the 
material Self in each of us; and certain 
parts of the body seem more intimately ours 
than the rest. The clothes come next. 
The old saying that the human person is 
composed of three parts—soul, body and 
clothes—is more than a joke. We so ap- 
propriate our clothes and identify ourselves 
with them that there are few of us who, if 
asked to choose between having a beautiful 
body clad in raiment perpetually shabby 
and unclean, and having an ugly and blem- 
ished form always spotlessly attired, would 
not hesitate a moment before making a 
decisive reply. We all have a 
blind impulse to watch over our body, to 
deck it with clothing of an ornamental sort, 
to cherish parents, wife and babes, and to 
find for ourselves a home of our own which 
we may live in and “improve.” 

An equally instinctive impulse drives us 
to collect property; and the collections thus 
made become, with different degrees of 
intimacy, parts of our empirical selves. 
The parts of our wealth most intimately 
ours are those which are saturated with our 
labor. There are few men who would not 
feel personally annihilated if a life-long 
construction of their hands or brains—say 
an entomological collection or an extensive 
work in manuscript—were suddenly swept 
away. ‘The miser feels similarly towards 
his gold, and although it is true that a part 
of our depression at the loss of possessions 
is due to our feeling that we must now go 
without certain goods that we expected the 
possessions to bring in their train, yet in 


every case there remains, over and above 


this, a sense of the shrinkage of our per- 
sonality, a partial conversion of ourselves 
to nothingness, which is a psychological 
phenomenon by itself. We are all at once 
assimilated to the tramps and poor devils 
whom we so despise, and at the same time 
removed farther than ever away from the 


-happy sons of earth who lord it over land 


and sea and men in the full-blown lustihood 
that wealth and power can give, and before 
whom, stiffen ourselves as we will by ap- 
pealing to anti-snobbish first principles, we 
cannot escape an emotion, open or sneak- 
ing, of respect and dread. 
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The increased feeling of independ- 
ence and self-importance which comes 
as the result of accumulation, together 
with the social recognition of success, 
may give a powerful “drive” towards 
the fostering of the habit of saving and 
serve to supplement the influence of 
intelligent provision for the needs of 
the future. i 


NEED OF INTELLIGENT CONTROL 


However, the demand for social rec- 
ognition ‘may easily become, if not 
intelligently checked, the fundamental 
motive for lack of economy and the 
formation of habits of spending. Take 
in this connection, for example, the 
matter of clothes to which James has 
alluded in such a forceful way. Over 
and above the reason that clothes are 
necessary for protection, it is clearly 
legitimate to spend money on clothes 
because of the increased self-respect 
they bring. But who can doubt that a 
very large source of waste is to be 
found in excessive expenditures on 
clothes for purposes of display? At 
still another level comes the “urge” to 
spend on amusements, recreation, food 
to tempt the taste rather than for 
nourishment, ete. ‘These, too, may be 
legitimate objects of desire, but must 
find their proper place in a system of 
values. Here again we find the neces- 
sity of intelligent planning in order 
to assign proper values to the various 
objects and activities that we crave to 
satisfy our desires. A budget system 
is in reality just such a well-thought- 
out assignment of values, and, there- 
fore, serves as a check on unwise and 
impulsive spending. It is especially 
useful when goods are bought on credit, 
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or the installment plan. and payment is 
made by checks, all of which conven- 
ient and legitimate means of commerce 
nevertheless tend to obscure the sense 
of values that would come from direct 
exchange of goods. 

Finally, it should be noted that 
the problem of saving necessarily will 
have to be solved ultimately by every 
individual on the basis of a more or 
less complete philosophy of life. Psy- 
chology, no more than any of the other 
sciences, can determine the relative 
values of the different attitudes which 
may be cultivated towards various 
modes of living. In case of the individ- 
ual whose philosophy of life is expressed 
by “Let us eat drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die” there can be no 
motive for saving. On the other hand, 
it is easy to elevate the needs of a 
vague and indefinite future to such a 
degree as to rob the present of all 
significance. Every thoughtful person 
would agree that these two extreme 
attitudes should be avoided, but it is 
no easy task to steer one’s ship between 
the Scylla of improvidence and self- 
gratification on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of greed and miserliness on 
the other. 
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The Psychological Corporation 
By J. McKeen CATTELL 


HE Psychological Corporation was 

granted a charter by the state of 
New York on April 28, 1921, its objects 
and powers being defined as the “ad- 
vancement of psychology and the pro- 
motion of the useful applications of 
psychology.” The certificate of incor- 
poration provides that no dividend in 
excess of six dollars a share shall be paid 
during any calendar year and empowers 
the American Psychological Association 
to take over any or all of the stock on 
payment of one hundred dollars a 
share. The stock was subscribed for 
and'is now held by about 170 psycholo- 
gists active in the work of the Corpora- 
tion.. The thousand shares have no 
par value; they were allotted to 
psychologists at a valuation of ten 
dollars a share and each stockholder is 
expected to give without payment 
services to the Corporation that will 
make the ultimate value of the shares 
one hundred dollars. As the maximum 
dividend is 6 per cent on this valuation 
and as the Psychological Association 
can take over the stock, the owner can 
make no profit beyond interest on the 


_ money subscribed and payment for 


services rendered. All profit that 
accrues from the work of the Corpora- 
tion must be used for psychological 
research. | | 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The directors of the Psychological 
Corporation named in the act of in- 
corporation were elected by the stock- 
holders; there has been no change ex- 
cept to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Professor George Trumbull 
Ladd of Yale University. The direc- 
tors are; 


James R. Angell, Yale University. 
W. V. Bingham, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 
J. McKeen Cattell, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 
Raymond Dodge, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
S. I. Franz, Government Hospital 
for the Insane. 
G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. 
H. L. Hollingworth, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago. 
William McDougall, 
University. 
W. B. Pillsbury, University of 
Michigan. 
Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern 
University. 
C. E. Seashore, University of Iowa. 
Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
E. B. Titchener, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
Howard C. Warren, 
University. 
Margaret Floy Washburn, Vassar 
College. l 
John B. Watson, The J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 
R. S. Woodworth, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
R. M. Yerkes, The 
l Research Council. 
At the first meeting of the directors 
on June 2, 1921, Dr. Cattell was elected 
president; Dr. Scott, first vice-president; 
Professor Terman, second vice-presi- 
dent; Professor Thorndike, chairman 
of the directors; Professor Dodge, 


Harvard 


Princeton 


National 
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Professor Woodworth and Dr. Yerkes, 
members of the executive committee 
in addition to the president and the 
chairman. Dr. Dean R. Brimhall was 
elected secretary and treasurer He 
is the only officer who receives a salary 
and devotes his time primarily to the 
work of the Corporation. On No- 
vember 1, 1921, the secretary took up 
his active work and centrally placed 
offices were occupied in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


BRANCHES AND ASSOCIATES 


The Corporation is empowered by 
its charter to establish and maintain 
branches and offices and to conduct its 
business in any state or part of the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
The establishment of state branches 
was taken up promptly. There are 
now branches with executive officers 
as follows: 

Massachusetts: Professor William 
McDougall; Professor Herbert 
S. Langfeld. 

Pennsylvania: 
Bingham. 

Maryland: Professor Knight Dun- 
lap. 

District of Columbia: Dr. S. I 
Franz; Dr. H. C. Bingham. 

Ohio: Dean George F. Arps; Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Burtt. 

Michigan: Professor G. M. Whip- 
ple; Professor H, F. Adams. 

Illinois: President Walter Dill 
Scott; Professor Frank N. Free- 
man. 

Iowa: Dean C. E. Seashore; Pro- 
fessor Bird T. Baldwin. 

Kansas-Missouri: Professor Max 


Director W. V. 


Meyer. 
California: Professor Lewis M. 
Terman; Professor Warner 
Brown. 


Branches are also in course of organ- 
ization in Indiana, Minnesota and other 
states, 
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There are 457 members of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and 
some 150 others having nearly the 
same qualifications, namely, a training 
represented by the doctorate of philos- 
ophy, the publication of research and 
professional occupation with psycholo- 
gy. The number is small as compared 
with teachers, physicians or engineers; 
a compact and efficient organization is 
possible. These psychologists have all 
been communicated with, and only 
three (two of them practicing psychi- 
atrists) expressed misgivings as to 
coöperation. The directors of the Cor- 
poration, the officers of the branches, 
the executive heads of the stations and 
the other psychologists associated with 
the Corporation, are the leaders’ in 
psychology in America and are in large 
measure the creators of the science as 
it now exists. They include men such 
as President Hall, Professor Titchener 
and President Angell, whose research 
and publications have been remote 
from applied psychology, as well as 
those responsible for the organization 
of the applied work ‘in the schools, in 
the army and in industry. 

The names of some of those con- 
cerned with the work of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation and the institutions 
with which they are connected will be 
known to all men of affairs, indeed to 
most readers of the daily press. In 
recent years psychology has become a 
word to conjure with; for this very 
reason it calls up all kinds of spirits. 
In addition to the roll of competent 
psychologists of the country, the secre- 
tary of the Corporation has compiled 
a black list of charlatans and igno- 
ramuses, and a gray list of camp fol- 
lowers. Such lists cannot well be 
published; but the Corporation guaran- 
tees the training and standards of those 
associated with it. The “average per- 
son” has no means of knowing whether 
Mr. X—who probably calls himself Dr, 
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X—is a scientific man or a charlatan. , 


To let the general publie know what 
psychology can and what it cannot do 
and who can and who cannot do it is 
one of the useful by-products of the 
organization of the Corporation. 


OBJECTS OF THE CORPORATION 


The Corporation and its branches are 
essentially a holding company for 
psychologists, providing means of con- 
tact among them and with the general 
public. There is no present intention 
of establishing laboratories or employ- 
ing salaried experts. The Corporation 
'as such does not propose to make in- 
dividual examinations, to engage in 
industrial management, or even to 
undertake research. The work will be 
done in existing laboratories and wher- 
ever there are competent psychologists. 
Stations are in course of establishment 
in cities and institutions throughout the 
country; of these there will ultimately 
be not fewer than one hundred. To 
these stations will be referred research 
that can be placed on a business basis; 
they will be prepared to make stand- 
ardized psychological tests; in some 
cases they may make personal exam- 


inations and give vocational guidance, 


on the one side, or may engage in job 
analysis, efficiency engineering and the 
like, on the other. But the advance- 
ment of psychology by research is the 
primary object of the Corporation, its 
branches and its stations. 

The Psychological Corporation does 
not seek endowments or subsidies, 
though it is ready to administer funds 
as a trustee or agent. Inthe past nearly 
all research has been dependent on 
charity, primarily that of the scientific 
man himself, who earns his living in 
other ways and does scientific work as 
an amateur. In recent years, however, 
universities have come to regard re- 
search as a part of the work for which 
professors are paid; fellowships have 
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been endowed; research institutions 
have been established; grants are made 
by endowed foundations; the Govern- 
ment supports research from taxation. 
The influence of the Corporation will 
be exerted to increase endowments and 
subsidies for psychological research and 
to forward support by federal, state 
and city governments, public school 
systems and other tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 

In the applications of psychology the 
Corporation is not so much concerned. 
with arranging specific contracts for 
work by it or under its auspices, as in 
promoting the extension of applied 
psychology and the improvement of the 
methods used. Nearly all the psychol- 
ogists of the country are united in the 
Corporation; it makes but little differ- 
ence whether a psychologist makes 
arrangements directly or through the 
Corporation. The important thing is 
that the work be done by a competent 
psychologist and in the best way. The 
Corporation has proved itself useful, 
and it will become more and more use- 
ful by increasing the demand for ap- 
plied psychology; by informing business 
and industry what psychology is able to 
do and who is competent and reliable; 
by serving as an exchange by which 
work can be transferred to places and 
persons where and by whom it can be 
done to the best advantage. 

In the Corporation psychologists 
have an organization through which 
business arrangements can be made. 
We are continually asked for free advice 
and assistance. There is no reason 
other than precedent why professional 
service should be given free by 
psychologists to a greater extent than 
by physicians, lawyers or engineers. 
If well-to-do people and organizations 
can be referred to a station of the 
Corporation, a proper fee can be ar- 
ranged, with a margin, such as the 
Mayo Clinic and other hospitals ob- 
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tain, to cover cases where there should 
be no charge and to defray the cost 
of research that will improve the 
methods. 


Psycuotocican Trsrs 
A useful service will be supplied by 


providing for standardized psycholog- 


ical tests in all parts of the country. 
The army work has shown what can be 
accomplished in the selection of in- 
dividuals and for science by making 
such tests on a large scale. It is now 
possible to take the army intelligence 
tests at a cost of five dollars at any one 
of the stations of the Corporation. It 
is of interest and may be of practical 
value for a person to ascertain where he 
stands with respect to the 1,800,000 
_ army recruits in the kind of intelligence 
measured. The data collected under 
the auspices of the Corporation may 
become of much scientific value m the 
study of race, sex, class, age and other 
differences. 

The mental age measurements are 
of special value. Some three million 
psychological tests were given to chil- 
dren in the public schools last year with 
a view to determining their progress 
and the classes to which they should 
be assigned. These examinations ‘are 
usually made on large groups. It isa 
great advantage if a parent, on payment 
of a moderate fee, can have a child 
specially examined to determine whether 
the school examination and assignment 
are correct. More detailed information 
than the schools are likely to provide 
" is desirable; a child whose calendar age 
is 10 may have an age of 11 in his social 
reactions, of 12 in reading, of 8 in arith- 
metic. Such outside examinations will 
also be of use in maintaining adequate 
_ standards in school systems; they are 
essential for private schools that do 
not want to fall behind the public 
schools. 

The psychological tests are particu- 
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larly useful at the time of entering high 
school and college. The whole future 
career 1s then determined, usually by 
financial conditions, often by chance 
circumstance, whereas the ability of the 
student to do well should be the chief 
factor. This can be predicted with a 
high degree of validity by 4 psychological 
test lasting one to three hours, costing 
five to ten dollars, or less if in groups. 
In half the cases the writer would be 
prepared to pay the entire cost of a 
student’s high-school or college course 
in case he did not get through when the 
test predicted that he could, or got 
through when the test predicted that 


he could not, if the parent would pay 


an equal sum in case the prediction 
were not verified. The tests also 
indicate in what kind of course the 
student will do best—in a commercial 
or literary high school, in an engineer- 
ing or liberal arts college. 

There are special tests, such as for 
talent in music and drawing, that are 
useful. Indeed a determination of 
individual differences in the senses, in 


motor reactions, in memory, Imagery - 


and association, would always be inter- 
esting and often of practical value. A 
test of sharpness of hearing that can be 
made in ten minutes at a nominal cost 
may be of assistance in the affairs of 
daily life; the measurement of the 
change in such a trait at different ages 
may be of great use: We need to work 
out age curves showing the age at which 
different kinds of activities can be 
acquired to best advantage; at which 
different kinds of ability are at their 
maximum; how they rise:and decline; 
how individuals differ. The value to 
the person tested is far more than 
sufficient to pay the cost of the work, 
which at the same time will advance 
psychology as a science. 

By tests such as these, the modest 
overhead expenses of the Psychological 
Corporation, its branches and stations 
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can be met; at the same time employ- 
ment can be given to many psycholo- 
gists. A graduate student could earn 
his expenses through the university by 
making two standardized tests a day 
and at the same time obtain training 
useful to him. More experienced psy- 
chologists can make personal exam- 


_ inations that may ultimately become 


as essential as those of the physician. 
Here the Corporation may be of service 
in maintaining high standards of skill 
and honesty and by letting the public 
know who have such qualifications. 


_ PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN BUSINESS 


Manufacturers and business men are 
psychologists in the selection of em- 
ployes and in dealing with them, in 
buying and selling, in the whole conduct 
of their affairs, to the extent that 
farmers are biologists in raising plants 
and animals. 
and everyday intelligence should be 


supplemented by scientific methods. 


Agricultural productivity has perhaps 
been doubled, industrial productivity 
has perhaps been quadrupled, by 
science and invention. There is every 


reason to believe that psychology in the’ 


coming century will parallel the service 
rendered in the past century by the 
physical and biological sciences. By 
selecting individuals for the work for 
which they are best fit, by training 
them in the best ways for the work, by 
arranging conditions so that the work 
is most efficient, we can again increase 
the average wealth that each will create 
and may enjoy. 

It is easy to give examples of definite 
directions in which psychology can at 
present be of use beyond its cost and in 
which the service could be enhanced by 
research that it would be profitable to 
undertake. ‘Thus there are three types 
of people intergrading but often well 
defined—those most satisfied and 
competent when dealing, respectively, 


In both cases tradition. 
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with persons, with material objects, 


and with abstractions such as words 
and figures. In the transportation 
services most of the employes have 
functions separated on the lines of these 
three types. The clerks, bookkeepers 
and stenographers are concerned with 
words and figures. The conductors 
and pursers must remember faces, be 
obliging, ready to answer questions, 
interested in the affairs of the passen- 
gers; these traits are disqualifications 
for motormen andengineers, who should 
be concerned about objects and ma- 
chines. By a rough natural selection 
those tend to become clerks, conductors 
or engineers who are best suited for the 
work, but probably over 10 per cent of 
the employes could be transferred with — 
an average increase of more than 10 
per cent in their efficiency; new em- 
ployes could from the start be assigned 
to work for which they are best fitted. 
By the use of the psychological tests 
that we now have and by research to 
perfect these tests, the corporations 
concerned with transportation -could 
effect a direct saving measured by 
tens of millions of dollars a year, 
indirectly of a comparable sum through 
the greater welfare and contentment 
of their employes. 
Apart from the suffermg they cause, 
the cost of accidents and deaths in 
transportation, factories and mines is 
enormous. These accidents could be 
avoided in large measure by proper 
selection of men for the work they do, 
by correct training to meet its con- 
tingencies, by the adjustment of ma- 
chines and conditions to suit the human 
mechanism. This is a psychological 
situation now partly within our control, 
one that can be solved by' research. 
There are numerous other problems— 
the hours of labor, fatigue, interest, 
good will, efficiency and the like—in 
which psychological research would 
repay its cost manyfold. It is the 
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business of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion to convince men of affairs of the 
correctness of this statement and then 
to provide them with the services of the 
psychologists who can best do the work. 
The coöperation of organized labor is 
of equal importance; an extensive 
correspondence with Mr. Gompers 
indicates that the unions may realize 
the desirability of taking up the work 
under their auspices. 


Tue Prorits oF RESEARCH 


‘In the past, scientific research has 
been supported in the main by gifts and 
by taxation. In recent years, however, 
industrial laboratories have become 
important factors in the advancement 
of physics, chemistry and pharmacology; 
they are indeed now rivalling the 
laboratories of universities, of research 
institutions and of the Government in 
their contributions to science. Busi- 
ness men have learned that it pays to 
conduct research even in directions in 
which the results are not immediately 
or obviously useful. Concerns that 
cannot afford a permanent laboratory, 
but want specific problems solved, 
have used the method of industrial 
fellowships. At the Mellon Institute 
of the University of Pittsburgh, some 
seventy young men and women are 
engaged in chemical research for which 
they are paid over $200,000 annually. 

The organization of business on a 
large scale enables it to undertake 
profitable research in some directions. 
An electric lamp, the creation of research 
in the physical sciences, is worth two 
to twenty times its cost. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company can benefit the 
consumers as well as society by adding 
a fraction to the cost of production to 
be used for research to improve the 
lamp or even to promote pure science 
on the chance that it may ultimately 
be of use. A telephone call, the child 
of invention and science, is likely also 
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to be worth many times what it costs. 
The American or the New York Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company serves 
the user and the general public by charg- 
ing a margin above the cost to improve 
by research the service and the sciences 
on which it depends. Similar condi- 
tions obtain in chemistry and in phar- 
macology. 

For psychology the situation is more 
complicated. It is indefinitely more 
important to get better men than to 
get better lamps, telephones, dyes or 
drugs. It is equally feasible, equally 
dependent on scientific research; but it 
is more difficult to secure the means to 
conduct the work. The electric com- 
panies and the telephone companies do 
not at present realize that they might 
be aided by psychological research 
almost as much as by research in the 
physical sciences. They must select 
their employes; they want a maximum 
of service with the greatest content- 
ment and welfare; they need to avoid 
equally discontent and preventable 
accidents; they want the good will of 
the public; they must sell their goods; 
they need to know more about the 
senses of vision and hearing. 

The Psychological Corporation aims 
to accomplish for psychology what the 
industrial research laboratories are 
doing for the sciences with which they 
are concerned. Organized effort is 
particularly needed in psychology. 
We have a science whose applications 
may become of as great economic im- 
portance as the combined applications 
of all the sciences of energy and matter, 
including the living organism. Indeed 
the other sciences and their applications 
are in a sense dependent on psychology; 
their development is due to human in- 
sight and skill; their ultimate object is 
the satisfaction of human needs and the 
promotion of human happiness. To 
get the best kind of people and to put 
them in the situations in which they 
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will behave in the way best for them- 
selves and for others, is more fundamen- 
tal than any other enterprise of society. 

It is necessary to organize means 
by which this work can be accomplished. 
It may be hoped that the rich will give 
even larger amounts than in the past 
for the support of education and science, 
that the people will increasingly use 
for these purposes the machinery of 
taxation and government. But if we 
can place scientific research on an 
economic basis, so that production will 
be paid for In proportion to its value 
to society, we shall cause an Inflection 
point in the upward curve of progress. 


RESEARCH AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Psychology is concerned with the 
causes of conduct and its control. It 
is consequently fitting that’ psycholo- 
gists should take the lead in effecting an 
organization that will adjust their 
work to the conditions of our modern 
industrial and democratic society. In 
forming vast trusts to control industry 
and in giving part of the profit to other 
trusts for education, science and charity, 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie have 
by intuition begun the adjustments 
which self-conscious psychology should 
place on a scientific basis. The ap- 
plications of science, by quadrupling 
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the average production of wealth 
by each individual and by doubling 
the average length of life, have 
made possible universal education and 
democracy. We have passed the age 
when a hereditary aristocracy, support- 
ed by serfs, was needed to provide for ed- 
ucation and science; we are now leaving 
the period of individual competition 
tempered by charity. Corporations and 
trade unions are the dominant forces 
in our modern social order. 

Scientific research, which has created 
our civilization, cannot depend for its 
future support on social conditions and 
incentives which it has itself made 
obsolescent. It cannot be left to 
charity, or to a leisure class and the 
Jeisure time of those otherwise employ- 
ed; it cannot rely on instincts, such as 
curiosity and emulation, or’ on ir- 
rational rewards, such as reputation 
and honors. Scientific research must 
become self-supporting and this can 
best be accomplished by the organiza- 
tion of those engaged in the work to 
conserve for it part of the wealth that 
it creates. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion is such an undertaking; its objects 
and methods deserve the attention not 


-only of other scientific men, but also 


of practical economists and men of 
affairs. 


Psychological Work of the National Research Council 
| By Rosert M. YERKES 


HE National Research Council 
was organized in 1916 under the 
auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the Engineering Founda- 
tion, primarily to place the scientific 
resources of the country at the com- 
mand of the federal Government. 
After the war it was perpetuated at 
the request of the President of the 
United States under the federal charter 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The following description of the or- 
ganization and purposes of the Council 
is modifed somewhat from that ap- 
pearing in the report of the organiza- 
tion for the year 1921-22. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
COUNCIL 


The Council is a coöperative or- 
ganization of the scientific men of 
America, including also representatives 
of engineering and business. It has 
the active codperation of the principal 
scientific and technical societies of the 
country and its membership consists 
chiefly of representatives nommated by 
these societies. Its essential purposes 
are promotion of research in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences and encour- 
agement of the dissemination and ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge. 

The organization comprehends thir- 
teen major divisions, of which seven, 
the Divisions of Science and Technol- 
ogy, concern respectively physics, math- 
ematics and astronomy; chemistry and 
chemical technology; geology and geog- 


raphy; biology and agriculture; an- 


thropology and psychology; the med- 
ical sciences and engineering. ‘The 
remaining six divisions designated as 
Divisions of General Relations are con- 
cerned with foreign relations, federal 


relations, states relations, educational 
relations, research extension and re- 
search information. 

Each of these major divisions has its 
subdivisions and special committees. 
In addition, the Council has an execu- 
tive board and various other com- 
mittees. Its general administrative 
officers are a chairman, three vice-chair- 
men, a permanent secretary, a treas- 
urer and a chairman of each major 
division. All of these, with the excep- 
tion of the secretary and treasurer, are 
elected annually. 

The Council is neither an operating 
scientific laboratory nor a repository of 
funds to be distributed to investigators 
or institutions. Instead, it is an or- 
ganization which, while recognizing 
the unique value of individual work, 
especially endeavors to assist in coör- 
dinating research and in furthermg the 
organization and support of under- 
takings which demand the coöperation 
of individuals, institutions, or both. 

Since its organization in 1919 the 
Council has received from foundations, 
industrial corporations and individuals, 
gifts or pledges amounting to approx- 
imately $8,000,000. These gifts are 
designated as for building site, construc- 
tion of building, general endowment, 
or special research projects. The 
Council is not a governmental agency 
and it is not supported by federal 
appropriation. 

In this article we are concerned pri- 
marily with the activities of the psy- 
chological section and committees of 

1 For more detailed information about organ- 
ization and activities of the National Research 
Council as a whole, the reader is referred to the 
annual reports which are available on request 


from the Office of Publication, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 
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the Research Council. It will be im- 
possible to present a complete and ade- 
quate account of all psychological 
activities, but examples of major inter- 
ests and undertakings can be described. 


War STUDIES 


In 1917 the Council organized a 
Committee for Psychology which con- 
tinued to be active until 1919, when 
through the reorganization of the 
Council it was replaced by the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology. 
The psychological: committee, as is al- 
ready well known, through its several 
sub-committees conducted and pro- 
moted various forms of inquiry and 
constructive endeavor for the assist- 
ance of the army and navy during 
the World War. It must suffice here 
to refer to the principal official reports 
and supplementary publications which 
originated from the activities of the 
Committee for Psychology of the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel in 
the Army.” 


2(1) “Psychology in Relation to the War.” 
By Robert M. Yerkes. Psychological Review, 
vol. 25, 1918, pp. 85-115. 


(2) Report of the Psychological Committee of ` 


the National Research Council. By Robert M. 
Yerkes. Psychological Review, vol. 26, 1919, pp. 
83-149. 

(3) Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army (official report). Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, vol. 15, 1920, 


Washington, D. C. Quarto vi-+890 pp. (Avail-. 


able through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 

(4) The Personnel System of the United 
States Army (official report). Volume 1, History 
of the Personnel System; Volume 2, The Per- 
sonnel Manual. Published by the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., 1919. (Available 
_ through the’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, 'D. C.) 

(5) “Army Mental Tests.” Edited by C. S. 
Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1920. xii-+303 pp. 

(6) “The Intellectual and. Educational Status 
of the Medical Profession as Represented in the 
United States Army.” By Margaret V. Cobb 
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NATIONAL [INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Immediately following the war and 
before completion of the organization 
of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, the National Research 
Council organized a special committee 
which, with the financial support of the 
General Education Board, prepared for 
school use the National Intelligence 
Tests. This task required the greater 
part of two years. It resulted in the 
issuance, through the coöperation of 
the World Book Company, of two prac- 
tical scales, each of which consists of 
five tests, for measuring the intelligence 
of children. The National Intelligence 
Tests have been extensively used 
throughout the United States since 
their issuance in 1920. The Division 


-of Anthropology and Psychology, on 


the basis of royalties received through 
sale of test materials, maintains a spe- 
cial committee for revision and supple- 
mentation of the tests and the provi- 


. sion of increasingly useful norms or 


standards of comparison. 


Pouicy or Co6PERATION 


At one of its early meetings the 
Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology formulated the following state- 
ment of policy relative to functions: 


The functions of the Division are (a) 
codrdination of research activities in prog- 
ress or In prospect; (b) encouragement of 
the development of research personnel (1) 
by systematic search for promising material 
(2) by furnishing to possible research stu- 
dents information about facilities and op- 
portunities, and (8) by furthering the 
establishment of fellowships and facilities 
for training; (c) the fostering of a small 
number of selected research projects, and 
(d) service in an advisory capacity relative 





and Robert M. Yerkes. Bulletin of the National 
Research Council, vol. 1, no. 8, 1921. 76 pp. 
(7) “A Study of American Intelligence.” By 
Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., 1923, xxv-+210 pp. 
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to research projects within the field of the 
Division when such counsel is requested by 
duly constituted agencies. 


The most recent statement of policy 
is contained in the report of the Di- 
vision for 1922-23 which reads: 


The policy of the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology as established by its 
traditions, in accordance with its interpre- 
tation of the functions of the Council, 
lays chief emphasis on research programs 
which involve coöperation with other sci- 
ences, on technical service in the applica- 
tions of anthropology and psychology to 
practical affairs, and on such fundamental 
research in anthropology and psychology as 
seems to require the codrdination of widely 
separate agencies and sustained attack. 


The Division has codperated effec- 
tively with the Department of War, the 
Department of the Navy, and various 
other federal agencies, in furthering the 
study of problems of personnel and in 
consolidating and rendermg of per- 
manent advantage the war-time contri- 
butions of psychology to personnel 
administration. Particularly it has 
been instrumental in furthering the 
organization of the Personnel Research 
Federation, of which the official organ 
is the Journal of Personnel Research, 
and the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research. 

The first large codperative project in 
research planned by the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology was the 
anthropological and psychological study 
of the peoples of the United States. 
This project has progressed slowly be- 
cause of lack of financial support. 

The income of the National Research 
Council barely suffices for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses.’ It is rarely that 
any considerable sum from this undes- 
ignated income can be devoted to the 
promotion of special investigations. 

3 Most gifts are for specific purposes and can- 
not be used otherwise. 
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Consequently, the formulation of plans 
for research by a division is a waste 
of effort unless ways and means of 
financing the proposed imvestigation 
can be devised, or at least suggested to 
the Committee on Promotion of the 
Research Council. Many of the most 
important research projects presented 
to the Council and approved by its 
Board are in abeyance simply because 
of lack of funds. 


PROJECTS APPROVED 


It may not be amiss to list by title 
several of the “projects” which the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy has approved and undertaken to 
promote. Of sixteen projects which 
were presented to the Division during 


one year, the following were approved 


and favorably recommended to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Council: 

(1) Study of the American people: 
an anthropological and psychological re- 
search on selected groups in the United 
States; (2) prediction of success by 
students entering institutions of higher 
learning; (3) organized search for re- 
search talent among college students; 
(4) establishment of a journal for the 
publication of psychological abstracts; 
(5) study of intermarriage and race 
intermixture in Hawaii; (6) archaeo- 
logical survey of the states of Ilinois, 
Indiana, Jowa and Missouri; (7) rela- 
tion of intelligence and schooling to oc- 
cupational ability. To this list may 
be added as additional examples: co- 
operative study of vestibular functions; 
the organization of various special con- 
ferences and the preparation of reports 
on the use of methods of mental meas- 
urement, psychology as a career and 
psychological personnel of America. 


How THE COUNCIL OPERATES 
A few examples of the psychological 
activities of the Research Council will 
now be described somewhat more fully, 
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in order that the modes in which it 
operates may be made clear. 

In ` coöperation with the Research 
Information Service, the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology has as- 
sembled much information relative to 
the status, relations and needs of psy- 
chology in America. Particularly it 
_has made a survey of current psycho- 
logical research, has assembled infor- 
mation about all psychologists of 
research status and has issued a report 
on the interests and activities of psy- 
chologists.4 

In addition the Research Informa- 
tion Service has supplied to many lay 
as well as professional correspondents 
data concerning psychological methods, 
resources and personnel. It has thus 
been of very considerable usefulness to 
business interests as well as to educa- 
tors, engineers and scientists. 

For the past three years, particular 
- attention has been given to the dis- 
covering and development of investi- 
gators. Conferences have been held 
in many educational institutions, ways 
and means of discovering special abili- 
ty and of providing for its development 
have been devised and recommended 
for use, publications relative to the 
importance of discovering and devel- 
oping persons of unusual ability have 
been widely distributed, and in various 
other ways interest in “the search for 
research talent” and appreciation of 
its importance have been fostered. In 
this work the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology has codperated effec- 
tively with the Division of Education- 
al Relations. 

‘Other phases of the great problem 
of personnel have been dealt with by 
the Council in special conferences. 


4“Mechanical Aids for the Classification of 
American-Investigators with Illustrations in the 
Field of Psychology.” By Harold C. Bingham. 
Bulletin, National Research Council, vol. 4, 1922, 
50 pp. 
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Thus, as already indicated, the Coun- 
cil has assisted in organizing two im- 
portant personnel agencies, the one a 
national society called the Personnel 
Research Federation,’ the other a spe- 
cial research organization known as 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Both testify to the 
growing appreciation of the importance 
of personnel research and the desira- 
bility of systematic provision for the 
dissemination of information, as for ex- 
ample, through the Journal of Personnel 
Research’ of the Federation, and the 
furtherance of disinterested inquiries. 
The federal and state civil service or- 
ganizations have united with the 
National Research Council and the 
Institute for Government Research in 
promoting the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration. It is hoped 
that these personnel agencies may 
serve increasingly the industrial inter- 
ests of the country or may lead indus- 
trialists to organize similar informa- 
tional and research organizations to 
meet their special needs. 


PROBLEMS OF SEX 


A project known as a study of fun- 
damental problems of sex is being pro- 
moted by the Division of Medical 
Sciences with the coöperation of the 
Divisions of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, Biology and Agriculture. The 
Council has been able to secure funds 
especially for this work and is support- 
ing in various laboratories the study 
of psychological and other aspects of 

5 Information about the Personnel Research 
Federation may be obtained from the Secretary, 


Mr. Alfred D. Flinn, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 


§ Information concerning this Bureau may be 
obtained through the Director of the Institute 
for Government Research, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


T The Journal of Personnel Research is pub- 
lished for the Personnel Research Federation by 
Wikams & Wilkins, Baltimore, Md. 
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fundamental problems of sex. The 
results of such inquiry doubtless will 
ultimately find important relations to 
education, general and industrial hy- 
giene, vocational selection and occu- 
pational placement. 

It is not the expectation of the 
Research Council to contmue indef- 
initely active participation in the or- 
ganization and promotion of this proj- 
ect, but instead it will endeavor to effect 
satisfactory provision for the indefinite 
' conduct of the work either through the 
establishment of a special institute, or 
other type of organization, or through 
the development of special research 
centers in existing institutions. This 
statement is meant to emphasize the 
initiatory and promotive rôle of the 
Research Council as canisters with 
the operative. 


STUDY OF VESTIBULAR FUNCTIONS 


No better example of coéperative 
research in the science of psychology 
can be cited than the “‘study of vestib- 
ular functions.” This work was un- 
dertaken by the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology three years ago. 
Although seemingly a matter of “pure 
science,” it has numerous and impor- 
tant practical relations, since the ves- 
tibular apparatus of the ear helps us 
to maintain equilibrium and orienta- 
tion. Indeed, vestibular research, re- 
sulting in thoroughly reliable infor- 
mation concerning vestibular functions 
and providing convenient methods of 
testing them, is of vital importance to 
‘the art of aviation and ‘to aéronautic 
engineering. 

Although inadequate support has 
been available for this project, impor- 
tant results have been obtained in sev- 
eral laboratories. A few of the special 
activities and lines of inquiry may be 
mentioned: A historical survey of ves- 
tibular equilibration, with a complete 


bibliography of the vestibule; the de-. 
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velopment of a clinical instrument for 
photographing the reflex vestibular 


_ deviations of the eyes of patients dur- 


ing rotation; study of habituation to 
rotation; threshholds of rotation; the 
adequacy of reflex compensatory eye- 
movements and the comparative phys- 
iology of the vestibule. 

Cooperative study, by an associated 
group of individuals, of the complex 
and intimately related problems of ves- 
tibular function has proved especially 
valuable, and has once more demon- 
strated the importance of an organiza- 
tion or institution which can bring 
about the profitable association of in- 
dividuals with related interests and in 
desirable ways further their research 
activities. In this particular case the 
Research Council has done little by 
comparison with what might have been 
achieved because it thus far has failed 
to secure special funds for the support 
of studies of vestibular functions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH PLANNED 


The Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology has organized in the 
course of the past year an ambitious 
codperative undertaking which is 
known as a study of scientific problems 
of human migration. This also is in 
charge of a special committee. The 
work already has commanded adequate 
financial support and, in addition to 
the preparation of research program and 
plans for the administration of in- 
quiries, the Committee has, been able to 
arrange for the organization and con- 
duct of the following special psycho- 
logical investigations. Mention of 
other than psychological research — is 
omitted. 

(1) Effort to internationalize or uni- 
versalize methods of measuring impor- 
tant mental traits. It is hoped that 
this work may render possible increas- 
ingly satisfactory comparative study 
of human groups and, individuals. 


re 
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(2) A study of fundamental or rel- 
atively primitive forms of human re- 


action, as, for example, reflexes and 


their conditioned manifestation in in- 
stinctive behavior, and the develop- 
ment of adequate methods of measur- 
ing or testing them. This investiga- 
tion promises to yield new leads in the 
study of temperament, emotion, feeling 
and will. 

(3) General analysis of human per- 
sonality with effort tentatively to 
evaluate characteristics and to develop 
methods of measuring them. This 
difficult work is already in progress and 
it is hoped that it may speedily lead 
to the discovery and development of 
methods of measuring traits of tem- 


perament and character, comparable in. 


practical serviceability with those now 
commonly used for the measurement of 
intellectual capacity and achievement. 

(4) Analysis of mechanical abilities 
and the development of methods of 
measuring them. This methodologi- 
cal inquiry, of profound interest to 
business, is planned to supplement the 
projected studies of intelligence and 
temperament. It may destroy or it 
may support the popular superstition 
that those of scant intelligence are 
mechanically gifted. 

Relations of the above inquiries to 
problems of human migration are not 
difficult to discover. Knowledge of 
human traits, differences, and their re- 
lations, is essential to the understand- 
ing of migrational phenomena, and to 
‘wise regulation of the movements or 
relations of peoples. Such knowledge 
can be obtained only through the ap- 
plication of reliable methods of meas- 
uring human traits. It is the purpose 
of the Research Council to encourage 
the development of such methods. 

Although this article is written 
wholly impersonally and mention of 
names is therefore avoided, it is essen- 
tial to state that the success of the Re- 
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search Council depends entirely upon 
scientific investigators. Ordinarily the 
Council furthers investigations admin- 
istratively and financially, while coöp- 
erating scientists actually conduct them. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


An activity of the Research Council 
which has proved peculiarly useful is the 
organization of special conferences on 
timely topics. Among the subjects for 
which conference has been organized 
by the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology are the followmg: Vestib- 
ular research; relations of psychology 
to medicine; personnel research; pub- 
lic personnel administration; problems 
of human migration; status of voca- 
tional guidance; pressing anthropolog- 
ical problems. 

In almost every instance conference 
has resulted in action, and as a rule the 
outcome of action has been the organ- 
ization of a committee or other group 
which devotes itself to the achievement 
through research of some practical or 
scientific objective. 


FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Last to be mentioned, but far from 
least in importance, is the participa- 
tion of the National Research Council 
in the establishment and conduct of 
fellowships for the confirmation of the 
interest of promising imvestigators. 
The Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology in coöperation with the Di- 
vision of Biology and Agriculture re- 
cently effected the establishment of 
fellowships in biology, anthropology 
and psychology. This unique provi- 
sion for the furtherance of research 
through the substantial encouragement 
of gifted mvestigators, followmg the 
completion of their academic profes- 
sional training, has deep significance. 
It should command the enthusiastic ap- 
proval and support alike of scientists 
and technologists, of those with aca- 
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demic interests and those whose prin- 
cipal concern is some practical bearing 
of results of research. 

At this writing,‘ National Research 
fellowships are available m chemistry, 
physics, the medical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, anthropology and psy- 
chology. The Council has funds ade- 
quate for the support of more than one 
hundred ‘fellows. The stipend voted 
depends primarily on the merits and 
needs of the applicant. 
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This brief and incomplete account of 
the psychological activities of the Na- 
tional Research Council indicates that 
they relate as mtimately to business 
as to science. It is hoped that the or- 
ganization may establish increasingly 
intimate codperative relations with in- 
dustry and effectively promote the so- 
lution of industrial problems while 
endeavoring also to further types of 
scientific research which lack imme- 
diate commercial significance. 


. Codperative Business Research 


By W. V. 


N experiment in the organization 
of research in business psychology 
has been in progress for seven years 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Here a serious attempt has been made 
to determine to what extent scientific 
method directed toward psychological 
problems of industry can be made to 
yield results of practical as well as 
theoretical import, and also to learn 
how far large business concerns will 
codperate with an educational institu- 
tion in the conduct and financial sup- 
port of such psychological research. 
Although this experiment is far from 
complete, the time has come to review 
its progress and to report not only what 
successes have been credited to the 
methods here employed but also what 
difficulties have been encountered; for 
similar experiments are now going for- 
ward in many other educational and 
business centers. 
Perhaps the latest instance of such 
. coöperation between business and 
university is found at Johns Hopkins, 
where under the direction of Professor 
Knight Dunlap a three-year program 
of research is being inaugurated on the 
request of an association of Baltimore 
printing concerns and of the United 
Typothetae of America. For three 
years the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment at the Wharton School of the 
University of . Pennsylvania—main- 
tained in part by private funds and in 
part by coiperating industries—has 
been investigating personnel prob- 
lems, although with an emphasis on 
economic rather than psychological 
aspects. The Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research has had business 
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coöperation in the assembling of in- 
structional material—including prob- 
lems in the psychology of advertising 
and selling—for use in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
In England the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology was established 
in 1921 under the direction of Dr. C. S$. 
Myers, with the support of business 
houses and of foundations but without 
university affiliations. The ‘Tokyo 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
directed by Dr. Y. Uyeno, is supported 
by both governmental and private 
funds and has, I believe, some con- 
nection with the University. At the 
Technische Hochschule, in Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg, Drs. Moede and Piorkowski 
are conducting active research in 
practical psychology, but I am unable 
to state to what extent they are 
financed by cotéperating industries. 
Lipmann and Stern’s Institut fiir 
Angewandte Psychologie, also with 
headquarters in Berlin, is independent 
of university control. In Switzerland, 
LP’ Institut J. J. Rousseau, founded by 
Professor Ed. Claparède and directed 
by M. Pierre Bovet, affiliated with 
the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Geneva, is now dedicated 
in part to industrial research. The 
Institute of Occupational Orientation 
in Barcelona is another relatively 
recent foundation for the promotion of 
investigations of occupational require- 
ments. Codperative research in busi- 
ness psychology has sprung up almost 
simultaneously in these widely 
separated centers, evidently because 
the need for it is world-wide, as is also 
the recognition that the tools of 
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psychological research have now been 
adapted to practical demands. 


APPLIED PsycHOLOGY AT CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


I have been asked to tell what has 
been learned at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology regarding the feasibility of 
the scientific approach to problems of 
industrial personnel; and what can be 
said of the practicability of those types 
of research coöperation with business 
concerns which have here been put to 
the test. 

Some picture of this organization is 
essential, but only the briefest outline 
will be given, because there has recently 
been published elsewhere a historical 
sketch of the origin and development 
of the Division of Applied Psychology 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and of its constituent: codperative 
research bureaus (1)}. 

The organization centered originally 
about the Department of Psychology 
and the Bureau of Mental Tests, whose 
duties of class instruction and of student 
examining were directed toward the 
needs of the undergraduates in this 
young vocational institution. Fully 
half of the 2,200 regular day students 
here are in training for careers in 
industrial.and business management, 
social work, the teaching of manual 
arts, household arts, fine arts, or 
secretarial studies; or some other 
occupation in which success depends 
partly on ability to deal effectively 
with people. Most of these students 
have as a part of their instruction a 
brief introductory course in psychology. 
_Many of them later take one or more 
specialized courses in educational 
psychology, selling and’ advertising, 
industrial personnel and management, 
and the like. The value of giving such 
students instruction in managing men 


1 Note: Numbers in parentheses refer to titles 
listed at the end of this article. 
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has long been recognized, but few are 
the educational institutions which have 
attacked the problem systematically. 
The need was brought home most 
forcibly in connection with an investiga- 
tion made in 1920 in an effort to define 
the duties and qualifications of a man- 
ager in industry. Improved job 
analysis methods were utilized in a 
study of executives in printing indus- 
tries (6), building construction con- 
cerns and machine production facto- 
ries. With the coöperation of firms . 
in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New 
York, our representatives were per- 
mitted to list at first hand the duties 
and responsibilities of every executive ` 
from foreman to president. Many of 
the managerial qualifications were 
specialized, but there was one require- 
ment which ran through practically all 
of the personnel specifications: the 
ability to manage men. It is not easy 
to say to what extent an engineering 
college may profitably attempt to 
develop this ability in its students, but 
since it is admittedly fundamental for 
the success of each graduate whose 
career leads him into a post of ex- 
ecutive responsibility, the school may 
well do what it can to prepare its 
students for success in dealing with . 
men. Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has, then, been interested in assembling 
teaching material of the sort which will 
make its undergraduate courses in 
psychology useful to its students. 
Research in business psychology has 
been encouraged as an aid to under- 
graduate instruction as well as to 
student selection and counsel (2). 


DEMANDS ON PSYCHOLOGY FROM 
BUSINESS 


Looked at from the opposite angle— 
that of the business world—the interest 
in promoting psychological research at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is . 
seen to have had several roots. It 
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grew originally out of the felt need for 
cutting down costs by increasing the 
reliability of selection from among 
applicants for employment. In 1916 
the need for improved procedures 
seemed to be peculiarly acute in the. 
sales field. Executives who knew how 
much it cost to find and train a success- 
ful salesman wanted to decrease if 
possible the percentage of failures. 
They knew that the cost of a mistake 
includes not only the expense of find- 
ing, employing and training a new 
salesman, but also the damage to sales 
and to good will inflicted by the man 
who did not make good. So it is not 
surprising that the first demand for 
personnel research on the evaluation 
of different types of scientific procedure 
in selection of employes, should come 
from sales managers and from execu- 
tives of large manufacturing concerns 
whose primary responsibility was the 
marketing of the product. Later this 
interest spread. Office managers 
wanted help in evaluating the abilities 
and aptitudes of applicants for various 
types of clerical positions. Pro- 
prietors of large retail stores asked 
whether their methods of selecting 


department managers and other ex- ` 


ecutives might not be improved. 
Factory owners raised similar questions 
regarding the adaptation of psycho- 
logical procedures to their problems of 
personnel selection. Thus our initial 
résearch interest in the analysis and 
measurement of abilities contributing 
to success in selling widened to include 
the study of other occupations and 
careers. 

The scope of our investigations had 
to be broadened also in other directions. 
` The problem of personnel selection is 
an integral part of the whole problem 
of induction. To put the right man in 
the right place requires not only a 
correct initial choice; it involves train- 
ing and supervision as well. More- 
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over, it frequently raises questions of 
organization and the distribution of 
responsibilities. It may lead into 
questions of remuneration and the 
relative importance of various incen- 
tives. The selection’ of the right 
applicants marks only the beginning of 
personnel administration. 

While attacking problems of selec- 
tion, placement, and supervision, the 
methods of research forced us to extend 
our studies in still another direction. 
We frequently found it extremely 
difficult to secure from the codperating 
concerns dependable and adequate 
criteria of success. The relative 
achievements of fifty salesmen, for 
example, are not accurately measured 
by their amount of sales unless they 
have all been working in equally good 
territories. ‘This made it necessary for 
us to turn to the economics of terri- 
torial analysis, methods of quota-set- 
ting and the like. Then, too, we could 
not be sure that “per cent of quota 
sold” was a usable criterion of success 
unless we had full and accurate infor- 
mation regarding length of service and 
other items in the personal history 
records of the -salesman. ‘This 
directed attention to questions of 
procedure in record-keeping. Always 
one of our major difficulties has centered 
in this uncertainty regarding the 
adequacy and worth of the criteria 
available for checking the validity of 
proposed methods. How is it possible 
to evaluate a psychological test or an 
interest-analysis formula or a personal 
history item, such as schooling or 
previous occupation or age at applica- 
tion, unless the investigator knows for 
a certainty that the salesmen reported 
by the codperating concern as being 
superior or inferior in achievement are 
in reality superior or inferior? To any 
investigator planning an inquiry as to 
the value of intelligence tests, trade 
tests, aptitude tests, or other psycho- 
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logical methods, I always put first the 
question: Are you quite certain that 
the records you can get of actual 
achievement or value to the concern 
are dependable for use as criteria in 
testing the tests? Methods of research 
in business psychology are inextricably 
interwoven with methods of economic 
research, cost accounting and business 
record-keeping. 


Four Tyres or CoGpERATIVE 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


At Carnegie Institute of Technology 
the Division of Coéperative Research— 
formerly called the Division of Applied 
Psychology—has experimented with 
four different types of organization of 
research in coöperation with business 
concerns. 

The first of these involves only an 
informal arrangement. When our 
problem has been one in which the 
results were of primary interest to our 
own faculty—as in the job analysis of 
the manager in the printing industry— 
the expense has been borne wholly by 
the institution and the coéperating 
concerns have given information freely 
for the general good of technical educa- 
tion. The only organization required 
has been the designation of a director 
of the research, who with his assistants 
has assembled and digested the in- 
formation for the use of administrative 
officers and of the faculty committees 
immediately responsible for suggesting 
desirable changes in curriculum or 
methods of instruction. 

We developed a second, more formal 
type of organization for the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research, established in 
1916 by twenty-seven codperating 
firms of national scope, representing 
several types of industry. Steel 
companies and life insurance concerns 
united with manufacturers of office 
appliances, electrical equipment, 
linoleums, drugs, food products and 
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automobiles, in the support of this 


bureau. Each firm contributed an 
annual fee of $500 (later $1,000), and 
agreed to aid the investigations by 
putting into the common pool of in- 
formation the results of its own ex- 
perience in selecting and developing 
salesmen, and also by helping to carry 
out experiments in the evaluation of 
new selection methods. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology contributed 
office space, equipment and other over- 
head. This bureau was organized 
with a governing board representing 
the Institute and each of the coéperat- 
ing concerns, with an executive com- 
mittee of seven, and a research staff 
consisting of a director (full-time), an 
executive secretary (part-time), and a 
small corps of assistants and fellows 
(graduate students). It continued 
under the leadership of Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott until after the war, when the 
name was changed to the Bureau of 
Personnel Research and Dr. C. S. 
Yoakum assumed the directorship. 
As outgrowths of this bureau have been 
established from time to time other 
bureaus or special sections for research 
on the problems of a limited group of 
members. 

One offspring of this parent bureau 
was the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, established in 1917. It 
made possible an experiment with a 
third type of codperative organization, 
for all of the supporting concerns were 
engaged in the same kind of business 
and were all located in Pittsburgh. 
Seven department stores joined in a 
contract with Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, agreeing to furnish for the 
support of the bureau $32,000 a year 
for a five-year period. The apportion- 
ment of this expense among the co- 
operating stores corresponded roughly 
to the number of employes. Each 
store designated a member of the board 
of management, which also included 
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representatives of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. An ex- 


ecutive committee of this board of © 


management was responsible for carry- 
ing out policies and supervising ex- 
penditures. In conference with this 
committee we chose the director of the 
bureau, who in turn became responsible 
for his staff of research assistants. 
This type of organization has been well 
suited to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The codperating concerns have 
kept in-close touch with the progress of 
the work. They have supplied con- 
venient opportunities for gathering 
research data and for training advanced 
students in store personnel practice. 
That the stores have found their -in- 


vestment a profitable one is shown by — 


their request for a renewal of the con- 
tract for another five-year period. The 
progress of this bureau is attributable 
in part to Dr. J. B. Miner, who was 
primarily responsible for its organiza- 
tion, and to Dr. W. W. Charters, who 
for the past four years has been its 
director. In part its success is due to 
the similarity of the codperating con- 
cerns, since all of them have much the 
same problems of selection and training 
of salespeople, service employes and 
minor store executives.’ 

The fourth type of codperative ar- 
rangement we have used is the in- 
dividual contract. In some respects 
this is similar to the contract with 
codperating firms made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Department of Industrial Research and 
Codéperation. It also resembles the 
industrial fellowship plan which has 
had its fullest development at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
in the field of industrial chemistry. As 
we have used this form of codperative 
agreement it has ordinarily called for 


2 This bureau has now been transferred to the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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payment on the part of the concern of 
a membership or consultation fee to- 
gether with the privilege of making 
supplementary contracts for particular 
pieces of research or service at a cost 
to be agreed upon. The need for such 
a flexible arrangement arose because 
the firms constituting our clientéle 
have varied both in their needs and in 
their willingness to invest in research. 
One firm needed a survey of its clerical 
force of five hundred, involving job anal- 
yses and the determination of grades 
of responsibility for purposes of employe 
classification as an aid to salary re- 
adjustment. Another firm required 
a procedure of selection and a clearly 
outlined program of promotion. With 
another the problem of training was 
uppermost. Still others sought help 
in planning the installation of a 
comprehensive personnel system or in 
surveying the personnel administration 
already installed with a view to its 
improvement. Most frequently the 
demand has been for studies of sales 
organizations for the purpose of pre- 
paring improved procedures in selec- 
tion, but even: here the nature and 
size of the task varied so greatly from 
one concern to another that individual 
financial arrangements were indicated. 
Always it has been our purpose to 
undertake an investigation only if it 
gave opportunity for gathering new 
data of research value. 


Turp TYPE of ORGANIZATION THE 
BEST 


Our experience with these four 
different types of organization of co- 
operative business research has led us 
to the opinion that the most favorable 
conditions for substantial output are 
found in the third type of organization, 
the research bureau made up of a 
group of local concerns interested in 
the same problem and all willing to 
guarantee continued support of the 
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enterprise over a period of several 
years. This lends stability to the 
organization. It encourages con- 
centration. It makes possible the 
initiation of investigations which may 
require some time before conclusive 
results are obtained. But we have not 
cared to-abandon any of the other 
forms of codperative organization be- 
cause each meets a distinct need. Each 
serves to bring business and education 
into mutually helpful relations. 


FUNCTIONS AND PERSONNEL OF 
Co6PERATIVE RESEARCH BUREAU 


The dominant function of a co- 
operative bureau is, of course, research; 
but it should not be overlooked, when 
planning its organization, that provi- 
sion must be made for additional 
functions. It is necessary not only to 
define sharply the research problem, 
to formulate methods of attack, to 
gather and analyze data, and to evalu- 
ate results; it is necessary also to keep 
in personal touch with the coöperating 
concerns, to maintain their active 
interest, to secure data from them, to 
study the modifying effects of local 
conditions in the firms, to interpret to 
them the research findings and to help 
in the process of practical utilization of 
results. We may speak of this as the 
coördinating function. Still a third 
function is that of instruction, since the 
research workers and assistants within 
the bureau itself are certain to need 
advanced specialized training. 

‘It is not always possible to find a 
director for a bureau who can handle 
all three of these functions with equal 
facility. Usually it is better to special- 
ize, to have one member of the staff 
primarily for the oversight of research, 
while another is chiefly responsible for 
outside contacts. 

Frequently it is desirable also to 
assign to one member of the staff 
primary, responsibility for editorial 
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work including the preparation of 
reports and bulletins to the codperat- 


ing members and manuscripts for the 


scientific journals. 

Still another specialist who must be 
available for consultation, if not a full- 
time member of the staff, is the stat- 
isticlan. He should be in sufficiently 
close touch with the research problems 
to be able to give criticisms and sug- 
gestions regarding the choice of the 
more refined statistical procedures. 
And ordinarily it is necessary that he 
be ready to furnish some specialized 
instruction to the research workers in 
the use of these statistical procedures 
and in interpretation of findings. 

A minor function for which provision 
must be made is supervision of the 
office, including oversight of the clerical 
workers and the keeping of records and 
accounts. 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


One question of organization has to 
do with the relation of .research and 
teaching. An asset of the codperative 
type of organization is close proximity 
to both business concern and class- 
room; and yet the bureau must not be 
a mere adjunct to a university depart- 
ment. The director of a bureau must 
be prepared to make this research his 
primary responsibility. If he under- 
takes to teach a regular schedule of 
university courses and supervise a 
codperative research bureau at the 
same time, something is sure to suffer. 
On the other hand, the value of his 
research is enhanced if he has‘ op- 
portunity to do a certain amount of 
teaching, particularly of advanced 
courses germane to his research. This 
helps him to see his problems in their 
larger setting. His advanced courses 
and seminars serve also as the means 
of developing research assistants. But 
these teaching duties must not be 
onerous. One reason why not only 
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the director, but other members of the 
bureau staff should ordinarily have 
little teaching to do is that their hours 
must be flexible for consultation and 
field work. If all the codperating con- 
cerns are located in the same city, this 
field work need not prevent the co- 


_ ordinator from carrying a certain . 
“instructional load. But if the co- 


operating concerns are scattered, it Is 
necessary that the coördinator should 
be free to leave the city at any time. 
An ideal arrangement provides that 
certain members of the bureau staff 
shall have classes one semester and 
others the second semester. Whatever 
the details, it is important to conserve 
the primary advantages of the co- 
operative arrangement; namely, the 
research ideals, standards and atmos- 
phere of a university coupled with the 
drive and reality of business. 


DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
CoGPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Codperative research has its own 
dangers and difficulties. To secure 
men who are competent to direct and 
supervise such undertakings—men of 
exacting standards and _ thorough 
scientific training with good business 
judgment and a capacity to meet 
industrial executives on their own 


, ground—it is necessary to pay salaries 


somewhat higher than those sometimes 
prevailing in university circles. To do 
this may ‘make for discontent on the 
part of other faculty members whose 
responsibilities are limited to the usual 
teaching requirements. On the other 
hand, funds supplied by codperating 
firms sometimes enable the university 
to strengthen its faculty. It is also to 
be remembered that these salaries, 
although higher than the usual stipends 
of university professors, are lower than 
these same men would command in 
business positions or in private con- 
sulting practice. They are often will- 
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ing to accept as part of their remunera- 
tion the satisfactions of membership in 
the university, with a share in its social 
and educational activities and the op- 
portunity to do the thing they most of 
all enjoy—scientific research. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty faced 
by a research bureau is the requirement 
of relative permanence and stability. 
Research men of major calibre are not 
going to devote themselves to difficult 
investigations unless they have ample 
assurance of the continuance of their 
work from year to year. Financial 
support from coéperating business 
concerns may vary with business con- 
ditions. This makes it essential that 
guarantees covering a period of years 
be assured, or that the educational in- 
stitution be prepared to assume if 
necessary a fraction of the expense, 
thus providing for the maintenance of 
at least the nucleus of the business 
research staff. Without this assurance 
of stability and continuity, it is im- 
possible to assemble a staff of high 
competence. The university should 
also, in my judgment, be prepared to 
make some financial contribution to- 
ward the support of the bureau because 
the codperating concerns naturally tend 
to focus research activities in the direc- 


. tion of the immediately practical, 


whereas if the university is also a 
contributor of funds, it can the more 
readily insist on the ultimately greater 
value of a long-time research program 
with attention to fundamental the- 
oretical considerations as well as to 
more immediate returns. The uni- 
versity also should have a certain pro- 
prietorship in such of the products of 
research as have value for class in- 
struction. It should be prepared to 
invest some funds in reassembling and 
reworking for educational ends, and 
also for pure science, the materials 
gathered primarily for strictly business 
research. It is in this process of give- 
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and-take between classroom, research 
bureau and. cojperating industry that 
there is generated in the university a 
vitality of instruction, and in business, 


an: esteem for scholarship. For both 


of these ends, continuity and stability 
of organization are essential. 

Stability of contact with the co- 
operating concern is also a desideratum. 
One of our firms has changed its sales 
manager or its vice-president in charge 
of distribution oftener than once a year 
on an average; and every change means 
that the nature and purposes of the 
whole program of codperative research 
as related to that sales organization 
have to be sold over again. As a 
device for combating this difficulty of 
shifting personnel, we aim to have each 
codperating concern designate a 
subordinate as well as a major ex- 
ecutive who familiarizes himself with 
our problems and technique in so far as 
these are applicable to that concern. 
This subordinate may then take charge 
of assembling data, supervising record- 
keeping, introducing new aids and 
checking up on their reliability and 
worth. There is no question but that 
the value of the codperative research 
arrangement to any one concern is 
heightened if it has a good man or 
woman in its employ who is competent 
to maintain these contacts and to do 
this work. Now and then we have 
been able to supply such a person 
specially trained in statistical and 
psychological technique, to meet the 
need of a coéperating concern wishing 
to add to its sales research or personnel 
office staff. More often it has been 
impossible to meet these requests and 
we have had to suggest that the con- 
cern send us some one of its own choos- 
ing for a year of training, or else be 
content with sending a representative 
to a two weeks’ conference on bureau 
problems and methods. 

Indeed it must not be forgotten that 
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a primary need of research in applied 
psychology is the training of a larger 
number of competent research workers. 
More than once the opportunity ‘has 
presented itself to undertake some new 
problem, but we knew not where to 
find just the right person to assume 
responsibility for it—one who had the 


fundamental psychological training | 


and research technique, coupled with 
the necessary familiarity with business 
and soundness of judgment in practical 
matters. And often when a business 
executive has asked for the nomination 
of a man competent to direct the work 
of a personnel research' and planning 
department within his organization, 
we have had to admit that none was 
available. 

It has been no easy matter to find 


‘enough high-grade advanced students 


for training in applied psychology and 
business research methods. This dif- 
ficulty we charge partly to the youth 
of the institution and to our lack of 
strong allied graduate departments of 
economics, commerce and education. 
By means of scholarships and fellow- 
ship stipends we have, however, en- 
couraged each year a few carefully 
chosen men and women to devote 
themselves to specialized training. 
They have here been introduced to 
business contacts while acquiring the 
fundamentals of practical research 
methods. Now, more than two score 
of our former graduate students, re- 
search assistants, and faculty members 
are filling executive or research posi- 
tions in large business enterprises in 
strategic posts where a respect for facts 
and an acquaintance with research 
technique are valuable to the business 
organizations that: have sought their 
services. | 
It has sometimes been momentarily 
discouraging to have our most promis- 
ing young research workers enticed 
into business just as they were ap- 
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proaching the stage of sound and pro- 
ductive research output. And more 
than once we have seen our students 
leave for lucrative business openings 
before the discipline of their training 
here was complete. But we have 
always recognized that it is one of our 
functions to prepare men and women 
to go into business posts as well as into 
university positions. The future of 
research in business psychology calls 
for men of large responsibility in busi- 
ness who know psychology and research 
methods. From the standpoint of 
business, centers such as this should be 
fostered as trainers of men. Other 
agencies such as private consulting 
firms may offer excellent apprentice- 
ships; but they cannot combine ap- 
prenticeship and fundamental theoret- 


‘ical training as do these business re- 


search bureaus that bridge the chasm 
between the academic and the practical. 

Coéperative bureaus have some- 
times found difficulty in preventing en- 
croachments on research by other types 
of bureau activities whose value is 
appreciated by the members, such as 
making public’ addresses, arranging 
conferences and conventions, compiling 
current statistics which have only a 
momentary interest—-what one of our 
colleagues has called “‘systematized 
gossip.” Bureaus initially established 
for research purposes have even shown 
a strong tendency to take on more and 
more of these service functions until 
the primary research objective was 
frustrated. 

Another difficulty is the avoidance 
of superficiality. It is not easy for an 
investigator in business research to 
keep from yielding at times to the 
pressure for quick results. This pres- 
sure is perhaps keenest when the re- 
search is carried out under private 
business auspices; but there is no blink- 
ing the fact that it is sometimes felt 
even in codperative organizations such 
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as we are here considering. It is a 
wise director who can plan his investiga- 
tions so as to satisfy at the same time 
his executive committee and his scien- 
tific conscience. He makes a contribu- 
tion to both business and science when 
he succeeds in persuading his board of 
managers of the real worth of patient, 
thorough, . unspectacular, long-time, 
honest research on fundamentals. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS OF 
Co6OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


It may not be out of place to specu- 
late regarding the directions in which 
business research of a psychological 
nature will tend to proceed. ‘There 
will without doubt continue to be 
demand for investigation of the nature 
and content of jobs; determination of 
levels of responsibility; analysis of 
conditions of work and of incentives 
and rewards; and the development of 
methods of measuring abilities and 
qualifications that make for business 
success. Some of these investigations 
will be general, but more will be special- 
ized and limited to problems within a 
single vocation. We know, for ex- 
ample, all too little about requisites for 
success in salesmanship—and this after 
years of exploration. We do know 
that many of the qualifications that go 
to make a successful salesman are not 
universal, but vary with the general 
type of commodity to be sold and with 
the constituency (7). We know that 
intelligence as measured by typical 
mental alertness tests is significant 
even though it is relatively less im- 
portant for salesmen of most com- 
modities than are certain non-intel- 
lectual aspects of personality and 
character. We know now an enormous 
number of psychological tests which do 
not work in predicting relative success 
of retail salespeople. We do know the 
basic principles and the detailed pro- 
cedures useful in developing in these 


and tact, as well as knowledge of the 
goods (8). We know the relative 
weight which should be attached to 


various personal history items in con- . 


sidering applicants for employment 
with certain sales concerns, and the 
technique is at hand for extending this 
information for any business with 
adequate records on a sufficientnumber 
of its salesmen (8). We know that in 
some sales organizations it is helpful 
to determine a lower critical score on 
the intelligence scale below which it is 
inadvisable to employ an applicant and 
also an upper critical score above which 
it is also unsafe to employ an applicant, 
apparently because if he is too bright 
he tends to become discontented and 
leave the concern for other employ- 
ment before he has learned his job 
sufficiently well to be of value to the 
company. We know that an attempt 
to differentiate prospective sales engi- 
neers from other types of engineers was 
largely successful because the ordinary 
methods of evaluating personal history 
items, interview ratings, scholarship 
records, and psychological tests were 
supplemented by a simple but carefully 
prepared technique of interest analy- 
sis (5). 

It is my prediction that in the next 
few years of research some of the re- 
sults most valuable for business will 
be achieved through an extension and 
refinement of the methods here em- 
ployed for sampling a person’s inter- 
ests, his likes and dislikes, his prefer- 
ences, his fundamental drives (4). 
Research, then, will tend toward studies 
of non-intellectual traits, and we may 
expect here a development of methods 
of studying behavior even more valu- 
able than those already at hand for the 
measurement of intelligence. It is 
safe to say that no amount of research 
will ever evolve a technique for pre- 
dicting behavior or reading character 


accuracy assumed by typical character 
analysts. But it is important that 
business men and psychologists co- 
operate in the development of truly 
scientific, sensible, practicable means 
of finding out with such reliability as 
is possible whatever of real significance 
can be learned about the measurement 
and valuation of traits of character 
and personality. Confusion in the 
public mind between scientific and 
pseudo-scientific methods in this field 
is a difficulty, but one that our bureaus 
have but lightly felt. A really sombre 
difficulty is the lack of adequate’ 
groundwork in social psychology on 
which to construct sound methods of 
measuring human differences in tem- 
perament and personality. 


I have stressed in this paper the’ 


difficulties and discouragements of 
codperative business research. The 
advantages are obvious. When’ a 
number of firms pool their available 
information and multiply sources of 
research data, they enhance the value 
of the returns while dividing the ex- 
pense. Problems have thus been solved, 
the cost of which would have been pro- 
hibitive to a single concern. More- 
over, when a codperative bureau is 
established under suitable university 
auspices, the institution gives assur- 
ance that the work will be character- 
ized by scientific disinterestedness, 
impartiality and thoroughness. 
Research requires a degree of isola- 
tion, of patience, and of tenacity in 
pursuit of fact found more often in 
academic laboratories than in the rush 
of commercial offices. Busy execu- 
tives, on the other hand, have facilities 


for supplying the facts about human - 


behavior required by the investigator 
in business psychology. The co- 
operative research bureau dovetails 
these resources. Its success proves 
that business men are no longer hes- 
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itant to recognize the- cash value of 
scientific method in psychology as well 
as in the physical sciences. This 
movement is indicative of a broad 
tendency for the university on the 
one hand and the world of practical 
affairs on the other to come into 
closer relationship for their mutual 
advantage. 
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Psychology in the Service of the Life Insurance 
Business 


By C. eoearce HANSEN. 


WO clerks in the home office of a 

life insurance company recently 
were discussing the arrival of a psychol- 
ogist to assist in the company’s sales 
organization. “They don’t need any 
psychology around here,” said one of 
them, “to make things go right. All 
they need is a little knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind.” 

Without appreciating. his own par- 
adox, this clerk expressed the funda- 
mental line of attack for introducing 
psychological science into the life in- 
surance business—or into any other 
business, for that matter: placing em- 
phasis on practical, individual matters 
which are to be handled, rather than 
focussing attention exclusively on the 
threads, in those matters, which have 
_a psychological hue. Business results 
are the main object; the pursuit and 
enlargement of psychological knowledgé 
is merely a by-product of business 
efforts. 

This, at any rate, is the point of view 
of a number of trained psychologists 
who are now serving life insurance 
companies. Their technique, their 
field and their interests are bent in the 
direction of practical returns to the 
companies. They hitch up, without 
quibbling, economics, business statis- 
tics and other assistants as willingly 
as they use psychology, in order to turn 
a business furrow. 


Lars Insurance A Goop FIELD FoR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The most “human” business in 


America, in many ways, is the life- 


insurance business. It manufactures 
no product except ideas; its factories 


consist of some intelligent men thinking 
about the best ways for people to pro- 
vide against their future needs. The 
thoughts of these men are put in 
systematic shape—in policies and ‘rate 
books—and are sent to men all over 
the country. These men, without 
tangible goods, but only with these 
ideas, go out and talk with other people 
about accepting them as a basis for 
their own plans. 

In building up this “human” busi- 
ness, life insurance companies have been 
guided largely by two sciences— 
mathematics and medical science. 
Mathematics has furnished an analysis 
of the span of life under all kinds of 
circumstances, in the form of mortality 
tables, and has given the rates which 
must be charged for life insurance under 
all conditions. Medicine has sorted 
out the applicants for insurance and 
established the status of each. 

Now, however, with its “product” 
scientifically developed, the crying 
need in the life insurance business is for 
scientific distribution of it to the people 
—the best selling of that product. 
Here psychology promises to take the 
rôle of guide to the business, for it is the 
“workings of the human mind,” be that 
mind the customer’s, the agent’s or the 
supervisor's, that will have to be 
analyzed and studied. Only a real 
psychologist can answer questions 
like these: What kind of insurance, 
and -how much, does Mr. Jones really 
want? How can he be led to want the 
insurance that he really needs? What 
sort of men will make the best agents? 
How can we discover men who fit that 
description? How can we build up a 
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life insurance expert out of a green 
candidate? What sort of man makes 
a successful agency manager? Where 
can we get men of that type? How 
can we reach out from our home office 
and stimulate the selling efforts of 
agents all over the country? 


Arms IN STUDYING INsuRANCE 


The life insurance business bristles 
with questions like these, and the 
student of human nature is wanted in 
answering them. Summing up the 
whole list of questions, it can be said 
that two great aims stand out in focus- 
ing psychology on the life insurance 
business: 

First, to increase the range, the 
quantity and quality of life insurance 
sold and maintained, and 

Second, to reduce the cost of carrying 
on the life insurance business. 

By accomplishing these two aims, 
the most effective distribution would 
be secured—maximum volume at mini- 
mum cost, resulting in the highest 
profits to the companies. 

From the point of view of the public, 
these aims are just as desirable. They 
can be restated as: 

First, to get the most complete 
service in having the people’s needs for 
life insurance filled; 

Second, to get that service as cheap 
as possible. 

For example, every year many 
thousands of men take up the job of 
being a life insurance agent, and “fizzle 
out.” They are very costly to the 
company because they took the time 
of officers who recruited them, they 
used company materials, they inter- 
fered with company organization and 
they probably reduced the company’s 
prestige and good will in their com- 
munities. These men were costly to 
the public as well, because they 
presented life insurance in a bungling 
sort of way, made mistakes and sold 
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insurance so poorly that people let it 
lapse. They represented an economic 
loss, in that a good plumber or farm 
hand became a poor distributor of 
insurance. Psychological research has 
taken up the problem of the best ways 
to select agents and this study promises 
to lead to much more effective distribu- 
tion of life insurance in future years. 


How PsycHo.ocicaL WORK IN LIFE 
INSURANCE I8 ORGANIZED 


In grappling with these problems of a 
psychological nature, the life insurance 
companies have taken two steps: (1) 
They have established the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, a 
codperative central organization main- 
tained by sixty-four leading companies; 
and (2) they have individually em- 
ployed trained men for their own 
activities of this sort. Only a few of 
the larger companies have adopted the 
second of these methods. 

As a link between a growing science 
and a great business, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau occupies a 
unique position. It was originally 
established at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, early in 
1922, drawing its support from the 
agency Officers’ association of the 
companies, and securing many of its 
methods from the Bureau of Personnel 
Research. As this codperative venture 
grew rapidly, it was moved to New 
York City at the beginning of 1923. 
The scope of the Bureau includes those 
activities which attach to the selling of 
life insurance, especially from the 
standpoint of the home office. In 
some cases, the Bureau simply trans- 
mits to its members the ideas and 
methods of the affiliated group, thus 
serving as a clearing house. In other 
cases, it conducts the most painstaking 
original research on agency problems. 
At a conference at New York last June, 
attended by sixty-two men from the 


companies, the several lines of attack 
and the results secured were described 
in considerable detail. 

The manager of the Bureau is John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., whose previous 
experience has included both sales 
research and life insurance administra- 
tive affairs. With him is associated a 
staff, including psychologists, statisti- 
cians and a commercial engineer. The 
psychological aspects of the work, 
therefore, are welded together with the 
other aspects which enter into each 
problem which is faced. 

An outstanding example of organi- 
zation for psychological study in the 
individual company is furnished by the 
Equitable of New York. Here there 
is & vice-president in charge of training 
the field forces, Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
who holds a Ph.D. degree in psychology; 
and associated with him are two 
psychologists conducting a sales re- 
search division. A quite different 
method of introducing psychological 
science into a company is followed by 
the Mutual Benefit, of Newark. In 
this company there is no “sales re- 
search” department, but Dr. Jay 
Ream, a trained psychologist, serves as 
an administrative officer in the agency 
department. 

In general, the companies are finding 
a need for both collective study in a 
bureau and individual study in a 
company. The Bureau furnishes 
facts and a composite view, which no 
single company can get alone. On the 
other hand, the application of results 
depends largely upon having within 
the company a man who appreciates 
those results clearly and knows how to 
build company plans on them. 


Wuat is Berne STUDIED BY LIPE 
INSURANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Some of the main investigations 
under way by these organizations are 
the following: : 


(1) A job analysis of managing a life 
insurance agency. A strategic position 
in selling life insurance is held by the 
branch manager, for through his hands 
the company’s service passes to the 
public and by him the agents’ efforts 
are directed. Individual companies, 
as well as the Bureau, are analyzing 
down to its basic elements the work of 
a branch manager—what he does and ` 
how he does it—especially his functions 
in getting new agents, training them, 
dividing agency responsibilities, stim- 
ulating sales, ete. Out of these field 
surveys, by the synthesis of dll the 
data, will be made clear the funda- 
mental principles of successful agency 
management. 

(2) An analysis of successful and . 
unsuccessful agents, so as to aid in 
selecting new agents. This analysis is 
being made through the collection of 
full personal descriptions of all kinds 
of agents—complete data on their 
age, education, interests, dependents, 
previous occupation, etc., all compared 
with their sales records in the hfe in- 
surance business. An intensive study 
of this character has just been com- 
pleted by Dr. Grace Manson of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research, in 
collaboration with the Life Insurance 
Bureau, the results of which will soon 
be published. Further work on re- 
cruiting agents. is under way and in- 
cludes not only the study of men but 
the study of the various means by 
which they are attracted to the busi- 
ness. 

(3) A standardized survey of clerical 
positions in the home offices of life in- 
surance companies. The classifying 
of “human” -data by psychologists in 
life insurance is further shown by the 
surveys of clerical employes in home 
offices. These surveys, under Dr. 
Marion A. Bills, seek to analyze the 
jobs of individuals, to classify them, 
and arrange for proper compensation 
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of the clerks in accordance with their 
various levels of difficulty, as well as 
determining the normal lines of promo- 
tion in work and pay. 
(4) An analysis of sales strategy, for 


“use in increasing the effectiveness of the 


lifetnsuranceagent. Branchingoutfrom 
the studies of salesmanship in general, 
several psychologists have, in the past 
three years, carried on special studies 
of the prospect who is approached by the 
agent and the proper modus operandum 


of the agent. Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., in 


“The Psychology of Selling Life In- 
surance,” Dr. John A. Stevenson in 
“Selling Life Insurance” and “Meet- 
ing Objections,” and Mr. C. J. Rock- 
well in his manuals for students in life 
insurance schools, have especially 
carried over into the agent’s job a 
knowledge of psychological principles. 
Mr. G. M. Lovelace has contributed 
further studies, orienting around an 
analysis of the prospect—what insur- 
ance he needs and how he can be led to 
realize his needs. A useful method of 
laying out these studies has been the 
“case method,” in which the handling 
of actual cases is vividly presented. 
Work of this character has been carried 
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on chiefly in the schools for training 
agents. 


CONCLUSION 

The possibilities of psychological 
science as applied in life insurance 
companies are very great; only a begin- 
ning has been made. Perhaps the 
classical student will sometimes marvel 
at the broad and confident manner in 
which psychology is applied by his 
brethren in business. But at least the 
principles and the methods ‘are being 
used, and from the crucible of actual 
use broader and firmer knowledge is 
certain to develop. 

The limitations on advancement in 
this field are largely the limitations 
which have always encompassed 
psychology as a science. As one of 
the youngest sciences, psychology can- 
not be expected to put in as big a day’s 
work in the business field as its older 
brothers, the physical sciences. Its 
muscles are growing stronger, however, 
with every task that is met and the 
alert business men who work 
the life insurance field are laying on 
its shoulders daily a heavier job to 
perform. | 
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Psychology in the Civil Service 


By L. L. THurstone 


T is a matter of common observation 
that business transactions succeed 
and fail more often on account of their 
human elements than by their purely 
materialistic or economic merits. A 
sale is closed more often by the confi- 
dence of the buyer in the integrity of 
the seller, and by the other human ele- 
ments in the relation of the two 
personalities, than by the strictly eco- 
nomic relation between the buyer’s 
need for a thing and the cost of that 
thing. The same is true with regard to 
appointments to positions and pro- 
motions, and even to those transactions 
such as banking, which by their very 
nature might be expected to be deter- 
mined largely by materialistic and 
financial considerations. In promoting 
a new enterprise the personalities of the 
men who are responsible for it seem to 
weigh far more heavily in deciding 
success or failure than the intrinsic 
economic or social merits of the case. 
No wonder, then, that business has 
turned its attention to the budding 
science of psychology with eagerness to 
use anything that claims to be organ- 
' ized knowledge in this elusive field. 


Business MEN anv FAKE PSYCHOLOGY 


The very fact that business depends 
more on its human elements than on its 
economic elements, combined with the 
fact that very little organized knowl- 
edge has been available about these 
human factors, has brought it about 
that business men are often willing to 
believe anything that calls itself psy- 
chology. It is remarkable that busi- 
ness men who, on account of their 
success, may be judged to be keen and 
critical, are often childishly gullible in 
accepting absolutely fraudulent serv- 


ices which are well advertised under 
some psychological caption. 

One of the best aids that can be given 
to business men is a criterion by which 
they may be able to judge the sound- 
ness of the psychological services that 
are being offered for sale. Men of 
affairs will not buy stocks and bonds 
simply because they are well advertised 
or because someone claims in his adver- 
tisements to be an expert, a doctor, who 
knows all about securities. 
business men have their criteria in the 


form of sensible questions regarding the ? 


securities that they are buying. There 
is no reason why they should not also 
have a set of sensible questions regard- 
ing the psychological services that they 
are buying. 

It should not be necessary to burden 
every business man or public official 
with the technical detail of psychologi- 
cal tests and other psychological pro- 
cedures. Men do not attempt to be 
expert judges of all the professional 
services that they enjoy. They are 
content to leave technical detail in 
medicine, engineering, law, banking, 
and so on, to those who are qualified to 
serve these needs; and since psychologi- 
cal work is rapidly coming to the stage 
of development where it depends on a 
rather wide range of technical knowl- 
edge, it is reasonable to leave technical 
detail in this-field also to those who are 
qualified by training to serve. But 
right here it is that a strange in- 
consistency appears. These men of 
business are extremely critical in select- 
ing bankers and engineers and lawyers 
and accountants for professional serv- 
ices, but they become as gullible as 
children when a fake psychologist 
appears on the scene. He calls himself 
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a doctor and uses more or less crude 
advertising methods; he hires a hall and 
charges handsome fees for telling in 
ten lessons the psychological tricks of 
success. Experienced men of affairs 
swallow the stuff whole and the fake 
psychologist leaves town with a fat 
purse. ‘This state of affairs in applied 
psychology is possible because business 
men do not have any standard or 
criterion by which to judge the psycho- 
logical stuff that is being offered for 
sale, and they have no standard or 
criterion for judging the qualifications 
of the would-be psychologists. 

It would be a hazardous undertaking 
to lay down with a feeling of finality a 
set of rules for judging the soundness of 
psychological services and of psycho- 
logical training. It would be a difficult 
undertaking even in the fields of work 
which have been developed much far- 
ther than that of applied psychology. 
It is possible, however, to state the 
basic criterion which a reputable psy- 
chologist would use in judging the 
merits of a psychological service, and 
there is no reason why it should not also 
be available for use by men of business. 
This fundamental criterion concerns 
the experimental methods by which 
any new procedure has established its 
merits. 


How to Jupgre a PsycHotoaist 


The first inquiry to make is, of 
course, about the man who offers his 
services or his system or instruction or 
book. Whois he? What is his train- 
ing, not in Jaw or medicine or engineer- 
ing, but in psychology? Is he a 
member of the American Psychological 
Association? Is he acknowledged by 
the Psychological Corporation as 
competent to do the kind of work that 
he offers for sale? At what university 
did he receive his training in psychol- 
ogy? Does he hold any college degrees 
in psychology? The man who prides 
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himself-on being intensely practical 
occasionally sneers at the idea of using 
a college degree as evidence of compe- 
tency. But he does use such a stand- 
ard for the physician that he consults, 
the dentist, the lawyer, the engineer. 
Why not use the same kind of standard 
for the psychologist whose services he 
proposes to buy? It does not follow 
that every man who has a college degree 
is a competent physician or dentist or 
engineer. But it is true that practi- 
cally all physicians and dentists and 
engineers who are competent hold col- 
lege degrees in their own line. Make 
the same request of the psychologist. 
These preliminary inquiries would 
eliminate most of the fake psycholo- 
gists who thrust themselves on business 
men. 


EXPERIMENTAL Tests or PERSONNEL 
METHODS 


The best standard is that of scientific 
experiment, Itis possible to carry out 
controlled experiments in the field of 
applied psychology just as in other 
fields of applied science. If it is pro- 
posed to install a new brand of tires on 
the trucks of a large department store 
it would be reasonable for the manager 
to carry out a little experiment with the 
control’ that is characteristic of scien- 
tific work. He would install the new 
tires on one or two trucks and he would 
keep a careful record of mileage and 
wear. He would compare this record 
with the similar records of the tires that 
he is now using and calculate the cost 
per mile of truck transportation. He 
would then have the impartial facts on 
which to base his decision and he would 
be relatively independent of the person- 
ality of the new tire salesman. Why 
not apply the same logical procedure to 
psychological methods in personnel? 
If someone offers for sale a method of 
selecting salesmen by the shapes of 
their heads and faces it would be 
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reasonable for the manager to carry out 
an experiment, but that is seldom done. 
No reputable psychologist attempts to 
sell such service because there is no 
honest scientific evidence in support of 
any of the so-called systems of charac- 
ter analysis. The scientific work that 
is cited by the character analysts as 
support for their methods is a distor- 
tion and a fraud: But there is still a 
chance that there is some truth in some 
of these methods. The important fact 
is that, so far, no experiments have ever 
been reported in any scientific journal 
to verify whatever truth there may be 
in any of the systems.. The scientific 
work so far done in this field has turned 
out negative for the systems of charac- 
ter analysis, but the experiments have 
not been carried far enough to be con- 
clusive. 

Before adopting any system of se- 
lecting salesmen, the manager ought to 
carry out an impartial experiment at 
least as elaborate as the study of the 
tire records. Select thirty salesmen 
for the experiment, ten of the best, ten 
of the average, and ten of the poorest 
In the firm. Bring them in to the 
character analyst, one at a time, and 
specify that there be no conversation 
between the character analyst and the 
salesman in order to limit the experi- 
ment to the shape of the head and face. 
Let the character analyst give a definite 
rating of ‘selling ability by arranging 
the names or code numbers of the men 
‘in three or four groups from the best to 
the poorest, Do not allow the charac- 
ter analyst to seek cover under a lot of 
general phrases. Insist that the rat- 
ings be given before the analyst leaves 
the premises as an additional control of 
the experiment. Then place his list of 
definite ratings next to your own rat- 
ings of the known selling abilities of the 
men and make a comparison. 
additional check it might be well to ask 
some sales manager or employment 
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manager to interview the same sales- 


men without knowing their records. | 


Then there would be three records to 


‘compare, namely, one list of ratings for 


the actual selling ability which is the 
standard of comparison, one list of rat- 
ings made by a sensible man who does 
not claim to be a character analyst, and 
one list of ratings made by a character 
analyst. Now, if the ratings of the 
character analyst agree better with the 
actual selling records of the men than 
the ratings of the regular employment 
interviewer, then the character analyst 
has made a legitimate demonstration 
of his skill. Before the experiment 
reaches this stage the character analyst 


will probably slide off with some expla- ` 


nation about the unfairness of the con- 
ditions. 

The subject, of psychological tests in 
employment is being studied by experi- 
mental methods. For example, let us 
assume that it is proposed to use a 
clerical test in order to select applicants 
for clerical positions. Before the test 
can be legitimately adopted it is neces- 
sary to give the test to people whose 
proficiency as clerks is known, and to 


compare the test records with the 


known proficiency of the clerks. If 
the two lists agree fairly well the test is 
accordingly fairly good. If the two 
lists of ratings do not agree the test is 
not suitable. The logic of experi- 
mental procedure is the main message 
that reputable psychologists can give 
to business. Such experimental work 
is being carried on in the civil service 


and is suggestive for private business. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The civil service commissions are 
primarily interested in examinations 
and other methods of appointing appli- 
cants for positions in the public service. 
The scope of their work sometimes ex- 
tends farther than the selection of 
applicants, but most of their work is at 
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present confined to this phase of per- 
sonnel work. During my short associ- 
ation with civil service commissions I 
have come to have a very high regard 
for the character of their work. Ihave 
found. that the examinations that are 
conducted by the best commissions are 
of a very effective kind and that most 
of the commissions are eager to carry 
on experiments to ascertain the best 
examination technique. I am sure 
that the civil service examinations are 
on the whole far superior to the employ- 
ment methods that are used in private 
industry. Even the most comprehen- 
sive employment tests that I have seen 
in private industry are not superior to 
the examinations that are being used 
= by the best civil service commissions. 
There are few private firms that em- 
ploy clerical help by methods as thor- 
oughly studied in detail as those that 
are being used by the larger civil service 
commissions. For this reason I believe 
that private industry could profitably 
study and copy the civil service em- 
ployment methods. 

The civil service commissions are 
giving serious thought to the possibility 
of applying psychological examination 
methods more extensively in the field of 
public employment. They are inter- 
ested not only in the intelligence tests 
as a supplement to the more definite 
requirements for each position, but 
they are also studying the short-answer 
test methods that have been developed 
largely by psychologists. There are 
two distinct contributions that psy- 
chologists can make at the present time 
to civil service technique and which will 
be welcomed by most of the commis- 
sions. One of these is the experimental 
study of intelligence tests in the civil 
service. It has already been found 
that intelligence tests are useful in 
selecting office clerks in the civil serv- 
ice, and the United States Civil Service 
Commission, for some time, has used 
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an intelligence test for selecting general 
office clerks. The actual test marks 
have been compared with the known 
proficiency of the clerks and it has been 
found that the agreement is closer than 
between the older civil service examina- 
tions and the known proficiency esti- 
mates. Not only have the intelligence 
tests shown themselves to be an im- 
provement in making the examinations 
more effective for selecting the qualified 
applicants, but the intelligence test 
methods have also been found to afford 
a very substantial saving in the ex- 
pense of marking the papers. This 
is brought about by the short-answer 
form which is remarkably economical 
when large groups of applicants are to 
be examined. These new psychologi- 
cal examination methods have been 
adopted for clerical tests by several of 
the best commissions including those 
of San Francisco, Minneapolis, Boston 
and others. It still remains for further 
experimentation to determine to what 
extent the intelligence tests can be use- 
ful as a part of the tests for other types 
of positions in the civil service. 

Another line in which the psycholo- 
gist can make a contribution to civil 
service procedure is in the study of the 
short-answer form of test in those ex- 
aminations in which knowledge of some 
subject matter is a requisite. It has 
been found, wherever experiments have 
been made, that the short-answer type 
of test makes it possible to cover a 
much wider range of knowledge in a 
given examination time than the older 
so-called essay, or free-answer, form of 
tests. The San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission has adopted the short- 
answer type of test for most of its ex- 
aminations. j 

These contributions are rather spe- 
cific and they refer exclusively to exam- 
ination technique. There are other 
civil service problems in training, pro- 
motion, maintenance of an effective 
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corporate spirit, efficiency in govern- 
ment work, examinations to determine 
temperament and administrative abil- 
ity of applicants, tests for measuring 
honesty, and many others which psy- 
chology will have an opportunity to 
assist in solving whenever it has any- 
thing worth while to offer. So far, 
the most conspicuous contributions of 
psychology have been in the field 
of examination technique and these 
have been very considerable and well 
received. 


Tam Bureau oF Pusric PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration was established October 1, 
1922, as the result of a movement orig- 
inating at the meeting of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions held at 
Rochester in 1919. Exchanges of ex- 
periences at meetings of civil service 
administrators and others had de- 
veloped the fact that civil service 
commissions, acting independently, 
often attacked de novo some problem 
worked out successfully in other juris- 
dictions, that no individual commission 
had any adequate facilities for finding 
out what other commissions were do- 
ing, and that a vast improvement in 
civil service administration might be 
expected to result if the best practices 
developed independently by the com- 
missions with facilities. for study and 
experiment were put into effect gener- 
ally. It was recognized, however, that 
if an organization were established it 
should not merely assemble and dis- 
seminate information regarding current 
civil service practice, but should also 
make studies for the purpose of improv- 
ing existing methods, particularly of 
testing applicants for positions in the 
public service. 

Before the Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration was finally estab- 
lished, its purposes, by common con- 
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sent of those interested, were formu- 
lated as follows: 
1. To serve as a clearing house for 
existing information relating to per- 
sonnel administration in the public 
service, national, state, county, and 
local. 
2. To develop and improve meth- 
ods of personnel administration 
through the conduct of original in- 
vestigations and experiments. 
3. To publish the results of its 
work in such form as experience may 
demonstrate to be most effective for 
the improvement of the personnel 
administration of the public service. 
The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration is administered by the 
Institute for Government Research | 
with the advice and coöperation of an 
Advisory Board representing the vari- 
ous groups most interested in public 
personnel administration. The mem- 
bership of the Advisory Board includes 
two members representative of the 
Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, 
one of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, one of the National Civil 
Service Reform League and one of the 
National Research Council. The Di- 
rector of the Institute for Government 
Research also serves as Director of the 
Bureau. The offices of the Bureau are 
in the quarters of the Institute at 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Both the Bureau and the Institute 
are privately, though separately, sup- 
ported. A private citizen interested 
in civic progress has contributed to the 
Bureau $25,000 a year for a period of 
three years with no conditions as to its 
expenditure except that it be used in 
the study and solution of public person- 
nel problems under the form of organi- 
zation described above. Neither the 
Bureau nor the Institute has any official 
connection with any federal, state, 
county, municipal, or other govern- 
ment body. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CIvILiSERVICE 


Among the proposed and current 
projects of the Bureau are the follow- 
ing: Compilation of civil service laws 
and practice, the classification of po- 
sitions in the public service, tests and 
training courses for patrolmen and fire- 
men, tests.for skilled trade positions, 
clerical tests, tests for stenographers 
and typists, tests for library positions, 
the application of intelligence tests to 
civil service needs, objective examina- 
tion methods and the short-answer 
methods. The Bureau has in prepara- 
tion a series of bulletins summarizing 
its studies. These bulletins will be 
called “Public Personnel Studies” and 
they will be issued as rapidly as the 
Bureau studies become available for 
distribution. 

The main psychological contribution 
of the Bureau is probably in assisting 
civil service commissions to adopt the 
scientific or experimental methods in 
studying personnel problems. Instead 
of writing an examination for patrol- 
men, for example, on the basis of in- 


formal experience, the attempt is now 


being made to compare the scores that 
applicants attain in different kinds of 
examinations with the estimates of the 
police departments about the profi- 
ciency of those who are appointed as 
patrolmen. In this way experimental 
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evidence will be accumulating by which 
a quantitative evaluation may be made 
of the different types of examination 
for a particular type of position. Asa 
result of such work it will be possible to 
recommend certain types of examina- 
tions as superior in discriminating 
value, and the recommendations will be 
based on an impartial study of the ex- 
perimental facts instead of on some- 
body’s personal opinion. Several such 
studies are at present being carried out. 

The value of an examination cannot 
be settled finally by merely talking 
about it. Problems in physics and 
chemistry are not settled by discussion. 
Neither can problems in personnel be 
settled by mere talk and opinion. The 
main object of the new Bureau is to 
contribute something toward the so- 
lution of public personnel problems by 
the experimental or scientific methods. 
This contribution can be made best at 
the present time on the examination 
problems because they are rather spe- 
cific and the scientific methods are 
already available. When the tech- 
nique of the social sciences has de- 
veloped farther, it will be possible also 
to use an experimental attack in solving 
problems of organization and leader- 
ship which are still being met by rough 
conjectural methods. 
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The Function of Psychology in the School of 
Business Administration 


By Kari G. MILLER 


HE basic aim of education is so to 
‘equip the youth that he may solve 
with a greater degree of success the 
problems which he will encounter in 
As the world adds to its store of 
knowledge, acquired through arduous 
and painstaking endeavor, this in- 
formation is passed on, through the 
process of education, for the benefit of 
those who are to follow. A generation 
ago, the underlying principles of com- 
merce and finance could be apprehended 
only as the result of a long and difficult 
apprenticeship in the business world. 
Today the school of business adminis- 
tration provides the youth at the out- 
set of his career with a wealth of scien- 


tific knowledge regarding the theory and - 


practice of commerce. It is no longer 
necessary for each individual to seek 
out for himself the problems of supply 
and demand, the principles of account- 
ing and advertising, the practices of 
banking and brokerage. And yet, 
although business is essentially a 
process involving human relations and 
reactions, there are many business 
schools which have not yet included 
the fundamental science of human be- 
havior as a part of the curriculum. 
Popularly it is still thought that 
psychology is a branch of mental 
philosophy, requiring no other equip- 
ment than a comfortable arm-chair and 
a desire to cerebrate indefinitely over 
abstruse and impractical problems. 
On the contrary, the psychology of 
today has its well-equipped laborato- 
ries and machine-shops, its complicated 
apparatus and delicate instruments, its 
well-established methods and standards. 
‘ Psychology is no longer chiefly con- 


cerned with a subjective reflection on 
conscious processes. ‘The mind is too 
elusive and intangible a subject for 
scientific examination. But human 
actions and reactions can be observed 
and measured and compared. Psy- 
chology today is interested not so 
much in what the individual thinks as 
in what he does. It concerns itself 
with human activity of every kind— 


from the refiex winking of the eye to | 


the skilled performance of the aviator, 
from the simple cry of the babe to the 
complex behavior involved in selling 
wild-cat oil stock to a canny Scot. 


Psychology analyzes human reactions | 


from every angle, it studies the mech- 
anism and the motives which underlie 
human conduct, it investigates the 
relative rôles of heredity and experience, 
the part played by instinct and by hab- 
it. And on the basis of: the present 
performances of an individual or a 
group, psychology has developed 
methods for predicting future behavior. 
Contrary to the more generally ac- 


cepted doctrines of human behavior, | 


psychology formulates principles only 
when they can be based upon scientifi- 
cally demonstrable facts. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS IN 
Economic THEORIES 


Even though only a few of the more 
progressive schools of busmess admin- 
istration have included psychology as a 
regular subject in the curriculum, it is 
by no means overlooked in the class- 
room. Writersandlecturersin econom- 
ics have come to recognize that man 
is never solely an economic man. 
Human desires and aversions, instincts 
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and emotions, must be written into the 
equation of supply and demand. The 
economist today is talking psychology 
to a student body which knows nothing 


of the basic principles of the subject. . 


The same situation is true with regard 
to sociology and political science. Ex- 
perts in these fields recognize that it is 
impossible to understand man m his 
complex social and political relation- 
ships without the underlying knowl- 
edge of man as an individual. And so 
the lecturer in sociology and the lec- 
turer in political science preach psy- 
chology to the bewildered under- 
graduate,—and sometimes it is a very 
unscientific brand of psychology. It 
would therefore seem advisable, on 
both logical and practical grounds, to 
inelude psychology in the business 
curriculum. 

However, there is another group of 
subjects, usually included in the course 
of study, to which a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of psychology 
is even more indispensable. Salesman- 
ship, advertising, personnel work in its 
phases of selection and job analysis, 
these are essentially applied psychology 
and in the text-books and courses in 
these subjects frequent reference is 
made to the psychological factors in- 
volved. It is the course of events, 
then, that the student graduates from 
the school of business administration 
with some knowledge of the psycholog- 
ical aspects of economics, sociology, 
and political science, and with various 
psychological formulae to be applied in 
merchandising and management, but 
with no organized or crystallized ideas 
as to psychology itself. The present 
situation in many of our foremost 
business schools is quite analogous to 
a medical education which includes 
only a study of the particular dosage 
for each type of disease, without wast- 
ing time on the fundamental studies 
of anatomy and physiology. No one 


would care to be treated by a graduate 
of such a school. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS THE SCIENCE OF 
Homan BEHAVIOR 


It is not intended to give the im- 
pression that psychology should be in- 
cluded in the business curriculum 
merely as an adjunct to the courses al- 
ready taught. Psychology, as the 
science of human behavior, has de- 
veloped a technique and amassed a 
fund of knowledge which richly merits 
inclusion in the ‘course of study in its 
own right. It may be stated that 
every science has a two-fold function. 
Its first duty is to classify the various 
phenomena which comprise its field of 
investigation, and descriptive psy- 
chology can now present a satisfactory 
classification of the various types of 
human behavior and of the mental 
processes which are at the basis of such 
behavior. But science has a second 
and more important function, it must 
explain as well as classify, it must be 
dynamic as well as descriptive. It is 
the comparatively recent developments 
in dynamic psychology which are of 
primary interest to the business man. 
The psychologist of today works much 
after the fashion of the analytic chem- 
ist, who examines some complex sub- 
stance with various kinds of reagents in 
order to determine the kind and rela- 
tive amount of the different elements 
which compose it. The chemist is 
then able to predict the manner in 
which the complex substance will react 
to different types of stimulation. Al- 
though it is not claimed that psychol- 
ogy has attained the accuracy of chem- 
ical analysis, remarkable advances in 
the prediction of human behavior have 
unquestionably been made. Kings- 
bury! has shown in a recent article 

1 Forrest A. Kingsbury, “Business Judgment 


and the Business Curriculum,” Journal of 
Political Economy, June, 1922. 
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that such a seemingly indefinable thing 
as business judgment is subject to 
psychological analysis, and is the func- 
tion of certam innate characteristics 


acted upon by environmental factors of _ 


training and experience. The first step 
in applied psychology, then, has been 
to analyze human competency into its 
component abilities, both inherited and 
acquired, and then to develop a battery 
of mental tests for the purpose of 
measuring the relative importance of 
these abilities in the individual make- 
up. In other words, human behavior 
is elicited under standard and carefully 
controlled conditions of stimulation 
which are so designed as to call into 
play only certain definitely determined 
mental processes. 

In answer to the objection that the 
procedure outlined above is ideal and 
visionary in character and not suscep- 
tible of practical application, it is only 
necessary to refer to some of the out- 
standing illustrations of the applica- 
tion of scientific principles in the 
prediction of human behavior. No 
one today questions the value of the 
army psychological tests which so 
efficiently stratified an unclassified 
mass of almost two million men. Mil- 
lions of dollars were saved and untold 
confusion avoided by eliminating at the 
outset those so mentally inferior as to 
be unable to respond to military train- 
ing.. Contrasted with the army tests 
are the psychological entrance exami- 
nations which have supplanted the 
content examinations in a number of 
our leading universities. Here the 
purpose is to select those of superior 
intelligence from an already highly 
selected group. The use of selective 
tests In many leading industries, and 
the examination of suspected mental 
defectives in juvenile courts and psy- 
chological clinics, provide other im- 
portant illustrations of the prediction 
of human behavior through the analysis 
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and measurement of various human 
abilities. 

It must not be supposed that psy- 
chology is primarily a science of individ- 
ual examination and testing, although 
this is one of its most important phases 
in its industrial application. Much of 
value can be learned through the exam- 
ination of the group rather than the 
individual. The kinds and relative 
importance of human instincts, the 
laws of habit formation and interfer- 
ence, the characteristics of memory and 
the learning process, the relative 
attraction of various types of external 
stimulation, these merely typify a 
great group of psychological principles 
which are of the utmost importance in 
the prediction of human behavior and 
which can be arrived at by a scientific 
experimental procedure. 


LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND 
ONESELF 


In addition to training the student 
to evaluate the competency and pre- 
dict the behavior of his fellows, the 
course in psychology may serve another 
and perhaps equally important func- 
tion. While analyzing the behavior of 
the other man, the student necessarily 
learns something of the mechanism and 
motives which underlie his own be- 
havior. While learning to evaluate 
the abilities of the other man, the stu- 
dent cannot but learn something of his 
own resources. While learning how to 
select the right man for a particular 
job, the student may discover the 
particular job for which he himself is 
best equipped. The program in psy- 
chology herein proposed will then have 
two essential aims: first, to enable the 
student to predict more accurately the 
behavior of those with whom he comes 
into contact, and second, to enable the 
student better to understand himself. 
If a course in psychology can accom- 
plish either of these ends to any appre- 
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ciable degree, it need hardly be stated 
that such a course would be invaluable 
to one whose success in life will be 
measured by his understanding of 
human. relations and his ability to an- 
ticipate human reactions. 

In addition to its primary purpose of 
training the embryo business man 
better to understand and predict be- 
havior, the psychology course may 
serve another equally practical func- 
tion. Dickmson,? in discussing the 
rôle of psychology in business educa- 
tion, says, “It seems possible that even 
the modicum of psychology which our 
sophomore learns in this elementary 
course will make him a harder prospect 
for purveyors of spiritism, phrenology, 
will-power, and even psychoanalysis!” 
When one considers the number and 
cleverness of the horde of charlatans 
who, under the disguise of psychology, 
are besetting the pathway of the unsus- 
pecting business man with a thousand 
and one panaceas for every variety of 
industrial problem, it would seem that 
a course m psychology would justify 
itself merely as imsurance against 
pseudopsychological fraud. Any dis- 
repute which may have attached to the 
industrial applications of psychology in 
recent years may largely be accounted 
for in the too ready acceptance by busi- 
ness of nostrums prescribed by persons 
using the title “Psychologist” without 
any justification. 

In concluding any argument as to the 
advisability of including psychology in 
the curriculum cf business education, 
one additional advantage must be 
noted. In most of the courses of 
study as at present constituted, the 
subjects of instruction may be divided 
into three general groups. First, and 
from the pomt of view of the student 
most important, are the courses of a 

2 Z. Clark Dickinson, “The Psychology Course 


in Business Education,” The Journal of Political 
Economy, February, 1922. 


distinctly practical character, such 
as accounting, insurance, selling, ad- 
vertising and the like. These are 
subjects which have an immediate 
application in the field of business. 
The second group, comprising econom- 
ics, sociology and political sctence, are 
more theoretical in character but have 
an unquestioned ultimate application. 
Finally, there is a third group of sub- 
jects, including English and foreign 
languages, history, mathematics and 
the physical sciences, whose purpose 
may be described as primarily cul- 
tural and “disciplinary.” Two quite 
opposite, but not im the least contra- 
dictory, tendencies may be noted in 
business education at the present time. 
In one direction is the effort to make 
the subjects of immediate application 
more practical, definite and reliable. 
In the other direction is the tendency 
to include in the course of study more 
subjects of a cultural nature, and more 
particularly to require training in at 
least one science providing the dis- 
ciplime of laboratory technique. In 
the light of the preceding discussion, 
the statement seems justified that 
psychology possesses, in a degree which 
no other subject in the catalogue can 
boast, the essential features of each of 
the three types of courses included in 
the business curriculum. It has a 
laboratory technique which compares 
favorably in disciplinary value with 
any of the so-called exact sciences, and 
which may also find immediate applica- 
tion in the problems of merchandising 
and personnel. At the same time it 
has an ultimate application in the 
understanding of human behavior and 
in its relation to the other social sciences 
that has already been discussed. 


ORGANIZATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COURSES 


If. it be granted that psychology 
merits a place in the curriculum of the 


school of business administration, cer- 
tain questions of a more practical 
nature immediately arise. At what 
point in the course of study should 
psychology be introduced? What is 
the: minimum number of hours which 
should be allotted? What subject 
matter should be included? 

Briefly, the ideal program would in- 
clude a required course calling for two 
lecture periods and a two hour labora- 
tory period per: week throughout the 
sophomore year. Following the prin- 
ciple, previously suggested, of not 
attempting to teach the practical 
formulae before establishing the funda- 
mental principles, this required course 
should be general and basic in character, 
choosing its illustrative material from 
the realms of commerce and industry. 
Both Kingsbury and Dickinson, in 
the articles already mentioned, agree 
that this first course should be general, 
that is, of ultimate rather than im- 
mediate application. However, more 
advanced elective courses in the va- 
rious fields of applied and industrial 
psychology would supplement the in- 
troductory course and offer opportunity 
for the development of method and 
technique. The required course 1s 
placed in the sophomore year so as 
to articulate as closely as possible 
with its complementary sciences of eco- 


nomics, sociology and political science, ` 


-and so as to permit the course to 
be made prerequisite to the practical 
courses in merchandising and manage- 
ment. ; 

Although essentially in accord with 


the suggested courses outlined by ` 


Dickinson and (in greater detail) by 
Richardson-Robinson, Kingsbury, and 
Robinson,’ the present writer is forced 
to decry their omission of laboratory 


3 F. Richardson-Robinson, F. A. Kingsbury, 
and E. S. Robinson, “A Program for Psychology 
in a College of Commerce and Administration,” 
The Journal of Political Economy, February, 1922. 


work from the elementary course. . 


Although there may be serious ob- 
stacles in providing laboratory space 
and sufficient staff for handling large 
numbers of students, the writer is con- 
vinced that psychology can be taught 
effectively only in laboratory sections 
limited to thirty or thirty-five students 
each. This method of instruction may 
be supplemented, but not replaced, by 
lecture work with much larger sec- 
tions. During the last academic year 
more than eight hundred students in 
systematic courses were instructed by 
the laboratory method at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The reason for 
this insistence on laboratory instruc- 
tion is clear. The purpose of an 
elementary course in psychology is not 
primarily to impart a mass of facts, but 
rather to instill in the student a new at- 
titude, a different method of approach. 
The ability to predict human þe- 
havior can be learned neither from 
text-books nor lecture notes: it can be 


acquired only as a result of practice and > 


training in the observation and analysis 
of behavior. When the lecture method 
is supplemented by laboratory work, 
the student not only acquires‘a new and 
important system of facts, but he also 
becomes, in some degree at least, a 
psychologist. 


CONTENT OF THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


In discussing the content of the 
proposed course in general psychology, 
it seems hardly profitable to go into 
great detail as to the material to be 
presented. The subject matter will un- 
doubtedly vary with the training and 
peculiar interests of the lecturer and 


with the equipment of the laboratory. 


4One of the questions now at issue among 
psychologists themselves is the feasibility and 
desirability of experimental work in the intro- 
ductory course and one of the factors determining 
this is the amount of time available. — Editors. 
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It is possible, however, to indicate 
certain general principles of the science 
which should be included in the course. 
Without entering into the ever-in- 
teresting warfare between the intro- 
spective and behavioristic schools of 
psychology, the categorical statement 
may be made that no elementary 
course in psychology can be complete 


unless it deals with consciousness as. 


well as behavior. At the present 
stage in the development of the science, 
the observation of behavior is signifi- 
cant only in so far as it enables the ob- 
server to infer the presence of mental 
processes and mental abilities. The 
basic course will, therefore, naturally 


divide into two fairly distinct parts, 


the work of the first semester bemg 
chiefly concerned with a study of 
consciousness, while the second term 
treats of behavior.5 

The introductory lectures of the 
course will naturally deal with the na- 
ture of psychology, its field and 
method. The difference between re- 
action and behavior should be es- 
tablished immediately, showing that 
behavior implies certain abilities m the 
subject and cannot be explained solely 
in terms of cause and effect. The 
transition to a systematic study of 
consciousness can be made without 
difficulty. Starting with an analysis 
of sensation, the processes of appercep- 
tion, perception, perseveration, mem- 
ory, imagination and reasoning will be 
discussed. Emphasis should be placed 
on the learning process, imaginal 
types, constructive imagination and 
attention. The laboratory work of 
the first semester will be chiefly con- 
cerned with a series of mental tests, 

5 Most instructors who attempt to do justice 
to both viewpoints in psychology prefer to 
present the viewpoints simultaneously rather 
than make such a division of the course as here 
indicated. Here again the question of the 


length of time available for this course is a con- 
sideration. — Editors. 


designed to illustrate the mental proc- 
esses and abilities discussed in the 
lecture course. Such tests as the 
memory span, distribution of attention, 
observation, memory, sentence com- 
pletion and opposites may be em- 
ployed. The group results in each. 
case will give the individual the 
opportunity to rate himself against his 
group or other standards. These re- 
sults also provide the basis for an intro- 
duction to statistical treatment. The 
distinction between tests of specific 
abilities and of general intelligence 
should be made, the technique of test 
formulation explained and some indica- 
tion of the procedure in job specifica- 
tion and vocational guidance given. 
It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the purpose of the laboratory 
work is primarily to inculcate the 
psychological attitude, and not to 
develop technicians who are capable of 
making immediate practical applica- 
tions in the field of differential psy- 
chology. 

The lectures of the second term may 
well be introduced with a series of 
striking illustrations of the different 
modalities of behavior. The mechan- 
istic attitude may be developed by a 
discussion of the tropisms of unicellular 
organisms and a brief survey of com- 
parative psychology. Reflex action 
naturally leads to a description of the 
human nervous system, with particular 
emphasis on its sensory and motor as- 
pects and the associative function of 
the brain. A criticism of phrenology 
and its physiognomical offspring pre- 
pares the way for a discussion of local- 
ized functions of the cerebral cortex. 
Having established this physiological 
basis for behavior, a discussion of in- 
stinct naturally follows, with special 
emphasis on instincts in industry and 
the relation of emotion to instinct. The 
various types of behavior due to sug- 
gestion lead to a treatment of volition 
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with a contrast of the vitalistic and 
mechanistic explanations. Finally, the 
discussion of habit provides opportuni- 
ty for some excellent industrial illus- 
trations. During the course every 
effort should be made to establish the 
viewpoint that human behavior is the 
function of definite and analyzable 
factors and that ability to predict be- 
havior depends upon the accurate 
analysis and evaluation of these factors. 
The laboratory work of the second 
term should mclude some very practi- 
cal experiments dealing with various 
aspects of behavior. Hales’ experi- 
ment with the decapitated frog, ob- 
servation of the behavior of unicellular 
organisms, practical work with the 
ergograph accompanied by a discussion 
of fatigue in industry, demonstrations 
with the plethysmograph showing vas- 
omotor changes accompanying differ- 
ent mental states, card-sorting to 
illustrate the formation and interfer- 
ence of habit,—these are only sug- 
gested exercises which might be in- 
eluded in a laboratory course’ in be- 
havior. Every opportunity should be 
taken to examine children before the 
class with the aid of performance tests, 
and it is highly desirable to illustrate the 
procedure of vocational guidance with 
actual examinations. The practical 
application of differential psychology 
becomes vastly more meaningful to the 
college class, when it is allowed to assist 
in the solutions of a bona fide human 
problem. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN 
PsyYcHOLOGY 
In considering the more advanced 
courses in applied psychology, to which 
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the course suggested above will be 
prerequisite, certain principles may be 
stated. ‘These courses in the psychol- 
ogy of selling, advertising and person- 
nel work should be designed for im- 
mediate rather than ultimate applica- 
tion. While the theoretical aspects of 
the various fields should be considered, 
emphasis should be placed on field 
work and experimental procedure. In 
other words, these courses should be of 
a technical character and should, there- 
fore, be under the supervision of men 
who have not only a thorough training 
in psychology but also a wealth of 
practical experience in their respective 
fields. The advanced courses which 
can be offered will be definitely limited 
by the practical experience of the fac- 
ulty in psychology. 

The writer will not presume to out- 
line the content or procedure in these 
advanced courses. However, a very 
suggestive syllabus, which might well 
serve as a basis for a group of advanced 
courses, is to be found in the article by 
Richardson-Robinson, Kingsbury, and 
Robinson * previously mentioned. 

In conclusion, it seems safe to proph- 
esy that within the next decade psy- 
chology will have taken its rightful 
place as a fundamental subject of the 
business curriculum. Experience has 
shown that the undergraduate is in- 
tensely interested in such a general 
course as that described above and it 
has been necessary to limit the number 
of registrations because of lack of ade- 
quate facilities. And, say what you 
will, the undergraduate in the school of 
business administration is a fairly 
competent judge of the applicability of 
the courses to which he is exposed. 
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Psychology in Business—in England, France and 
Germany 


By Morais S. VITELES 


T was from Europe, from the halls 
of the University of Leipzig and the 
mind of Wilheim Wundt, that the 
United States received the first impulse 
to take up experimental psychology. 
That impulse found sympathetically 
vibrating receivers in this country and 
resulted in the development of an ex- 
perimental technique, laboratories and 
equipment which are the equal, and in 
many cases the superior of those in 
Europe. But that impulse was also 
transformed and extended, and has 
been returned to Europe in the form of 
a stimulation to the application of psy- 
chology in business. 

Psychologists in Europe, it is true, 
had earlier given thought to the possi- 
bilities of such an application. Pierre 
Janet, the noted French psychologist, 
in his book on “Obsessions and Psy- 
chaesthenia,” drew attention to the 
Importance, in avoiding mental dis- 
order, of placing men in jobs for which 
they are fitted. The problem of mis- 
placement in industry had also been 
considered by Dr. Wetekamp, of Ger- 
many. In addition Lahy, of Paris, had 
experimented in the selection of stenog- 
raphers as early as 1905, but it was 
Hugo Munsterberg, of the Psychological 
Laboratory of Harvard who, in 1912, 
first formulated clearly and fully the 
problems and program of an industrial 
psychology and suggested the experi- 
mental technique for the new applica- 
tion of this science. The influence of 
the opinions and the work of Munster- 
berg in the application of psychology 
in business in Europe today cannot be 
overestimated. 

The impulse toward this new appli- 
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cation of psychology originated with 
Munsterberg of Harvard, but in 
Europe, as well as in America, the war 
stimulated its growth. In all of the 
major countries involved in the war the 
psychologist was called upon to rendér 
service in the proper classification of 
army personnel and in the selection of 
men for service requiring special ability, 
In England, Germany, France and 
Italy, as well as in America, avaitors, 
observers, “‘listeners-in” on sub- 
marine detectors and others detailed 
for special service were selected by 
means of psychological methods. The 
success of these methods contributed 
to the further development of the 
application of these methods in indus- 
try after the war. It is impossible, 
however, to give an account of these 
army applications of psychology and 
the post-war application in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
within the narrow limits of a short 
article. 


EUROPEAN AGENCIES FoR APPLYING 
PsycHoLoGy In BUSINESS 


England. In England there was or- 
ganized as early as 1915 an Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board supported by 
government funds and under the direct 
supervision of the Medical Research 
Council. It was the duty of this Board! 
“to undertake to promote better knowl- 
edge of the relation of hours of labor 
and other conditions of employment, 
including methods of work, to functions 
of the human body, having regard both 

1Second Annual Report of the Industrial 


Fatigue Research Board to 30th September, 
1921. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1922. 
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to the preservation of health among the 
workers and industrial efficiency; and 
to advise the Council upon the best 
means of securing the fullest application 
of the results of this research work to 
the needs of industry.” Important 
investigations in the application of 
psychological and physiological princi- 
ples to industry and commerce are 
being carried on by the Board even at 
the present time, in spite of a restriction 
in budget during 1922.2 “The activi- 
ties of the Board are, however, neces- 
sarily confined to broad surveys and 
investigations and it was felt by many 
firms interested that much of the value 
' of its work would be wasted unless 
assistance could be obtained in the 
application of the principles to the 
special needs of individual firms. In 
order to meet this need a National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology has 
been formed. This was incorporated 
in February, 1921, as an association for 
scientific research. It has the support 
of a number of well-known business 
men and in addition has a scientific 
advisory committee consisting of the 
heads of psychological, physiological 
and educational departments of uni- 
versities throughout the kingdom who 
are interested in the practical applica- 
tion of the sciences of psychology and 
physiology. ~Private individuals have 
come forward with generous financial 
support, and in addition the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust is giving sub- 
stantial help. Where investigations 
are carried out which are likely to result 
in an immediate advantage to a firm, 
fees are: charged which cover the sal- 
aries of the investigator and include 
overhead charges of the central body.” 

The Institute is under the direction 
of Dr. C. S. Myers, formerly director 
of the psychological laboratory of 


2 From the statement by Dr. C.S. Myers in the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, September, 1921, 
pp. 290-91. 
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Cambridge University. By arrange- 
ment with the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board the services of their 
investigators may be utilized when re- 
quired to supplement the work of the 
Institute’s investigators. 

In addition tothesetwo organizations 
certain business firms such as Rowntree 
and Company, York, Lyons, Lon- 
don, have established psychological re- 
search departments. However, in Eng- 
land probably not over a half a dozen 
firms have such research departments. 
Other firms are endeavoring to utilize 
their employment managers for the 
purpose of making psychological in- 
vestigations. 

Psychologists attached to universi- 
ties, such as Professor Pear of Man- 
chester, Bartlett of Cambridge and 
others are working on investigations in 
selection, fatigue, monotony, etc., with 
the aim of improving the application of 
psychology in business. The National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology and 
to some extent individual firms are in 
the habit of “farming out” to uni- 
versity psychological laboratories prob- 
lems which do not lend themselves 
readily to immediate factory investiga- 
tion or upon which preliminary work 
must be done under the more standard 
conditions of the laboratory. 

Germany. In Germany investiga- 
tions in the industrial application of 
psychology were started during the war 
simultaneously with the application of 
psychology m furthering war aims. As 
early as 1916 Moede and Piorkowski. 
began working on the selection of 
chauffeurs for the army and soon 14 
workshops were engaged upon this 
problem in Germany, some of whicb 
were directly interested in civilian 
application. In 1917 a laboratory was 
established in Dresden by the Saxon 
Railway Co., for the selection of loco- 
motive engineers and other employes. 
Early in 1918 the Greater Berlin Tram- 
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ways began investigations on the selec- 
tion of motormen, and today its psycho- 
logical laboratory is among the best 
equipped and best organized in Ger- 
many. 

After the war there came a renewed 
interest in the application of psychology 
in business which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of numerous psychological 
institutes and the organization of psy- 
chological laboratories by private firms. 
The intensified interest had its root, to 
some extent, in the desire of the Ger- 
mans to achieve as quickly as possible 
the economic reconstruction of the in- 
dustry of Germany and of the state 
itself. Applied psychology found 
ready acceptance by the industrialists 
and workers alike as a measure which 
would help in the utilization of the 
dwindled man power of Germany. It 
was recognized that unit cost of pro- 
duction could be decreased only by 
substituting the most efficient use of 
human effort for the advantages in low 
cost of raw material and the large work- 
ing population possessed by Germany 
before the war, and that only by de- 


creasing cost, of production could Ger- ° 


many hope to compete with other 
manufacturing countries and regain her 


_ place in the economic world. Other 


factors favorable to the development 
of industrial psychology were also 
present but this, more than any other 
single motive, contributed to the growth 
of the agencies for the application of 


psychology in business briefly described. 


below. 

In July, 1922, twenty-two large con- 
cerns in Germany possessed their own 
psychological laboratories. The num- 
ber today is approximately double that 
and includes such large firms as Krupp, 
Essen and Kiel: Carl Zeiss, Jena; 
Allgemein Elektricititgesellschaft, Ber- 
lin; Auerlichtgesellschaft;Osram-Werke 
Siemens Company; Loewe Company; 
Greater Berlin Tramways and others, 

15 
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Psychological laboratories, subven- 
tioned by the state, have been opened in 
connection with the administrative of- 
fices of the railways in Berlin, Dresden, 
Frankfort, Mannheim and Cologne. In 
addition, in other governmental depart- 
ments, such as the post office in Berlin 
and the telephone service, psycholog- 
ical research departments have been 
organized. 

Institutes for the industrial applica- 
tion of psychology are to be found in all 
of the larger cities in Germany. In 
Berlin there are several: the Psycho- 
technical Institute of the Charlotten- 
burg Technische Hochschule; the In- 
stitute of Applied Psychology under 
the direction of Dr. Lipmann; the In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology of the 
Commercial High School of Berlin; and 
the Orga-Institut.2 The latter is a 
private business firm. In Munich, 
Dresden, Mannheim, Halle, Hamburg, 
Hanover and elsewhere are found other 
institutes. Some are attached to uni- 
versities or technical schools; others are 
supported by the contributions of 
individual firms. All codperate with 
industry and even firms possessing 
their own psychological laboratories 
avail themselves of the services of these 
institutes. 

In universities, the psychological lab- 
oratories are doing research work in 
the application of the science in com- 
merce and industry. 

France. In France the agencies for 
the application of psychology in indus- 
try are very few in number. In Paris 
there is a Service libre de prophylaxie 
mentale at the Asile Clinique which 
functions in giving vocational guidance. 

3 An interesting feature of the work of the Orga 
Institut (the director of which is Dr. Curt Pior- 
kowski) are the courses on “psychotechnique,” 
given for the industrial people of Germany and 
visitors from other countries at regular intervals. 


These include visits to the psychological labora- 
tories of firms in the immediate neighborhood of 


Berlin, 
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The assistant director of this clinic, 
Lahy, is making investigations in the 
application of psychology in industry. 
At the Laboratoire de Physiologie du 
Travail du Conservatoire Nationale des 
Aris et Meters, important work on 
fatigue in industry and on physiological 
tests for the selection of workers is be- 
ing done by Amar. Similar work is 
being done by the Institut Lannelongue 
d Hygiene Sociale in Paris. In Lyons, 
Strassbourg and in a few other cities 
there are vocational guidance institutes 
which are conducting investigations 
which may have an ultimate application 
in industry. 

The writer knows of no firms in 
France which have already established 
a psychological laboratory. The street 
railway company of Paris is at present 
organizing such a laboratory of which 
"M. Lahy will take charge. 


Tuer RANGE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


In the three countries under dis- 
cussion the scope of the application of 
psychology to business is somewhat 
the same. The functions of the psy- 
chologist in industry in England, as 
gathered from statements made by 
English psychologists, can be ranged 
under the following heads: 

1. Study of the requirements of 
occupations and the elaboration and 
application of suitable tests so as to 
secure (a) the scientific selection of 
workers and (b) more reliable guid- 
ance for children when choosing their 
life’s work. 

2. Investigation of the best 
methods of applying human energy 
with regard to (a) the elimination of 
unnecessary movements; (b) advan- 
tageous distribution of rest periods 
and (c) the reduction of monotony 
and increase of interest, etc. 

3. Realization of conditions (a) in 
regard to lighting, ventilation, etc., 
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which tend to the maximal health, 
comfort and well-being of the worker, 
and (b) in regard to methods of pay- 
ment, labor representation etc., 
which tend to the best relations be- 
tween management and labor. 

4, Training of workers with refer- 
ence to the psychological principles 
involved in learning and habit forma- 
tion among beginners; the training of 
foremen, ete. 

5. Study of the factors influencing 
the sale of products, e.g., advertising, 
designing, etc. 

In the first issue of. Praktische Psy- 
chologie, a journal devoted almost ex- 
clusively to developments in industrial 
psychology in Germany, the scope of 
industrial psychology is given as: 

1. Vocational selection and voca- 
tional guidance. 

2. Rationalization of training and 
methods of work. 

Under this heading are includ- 
ed not only the problem of inves- 
tigating the best methods of train- 
ing and the besi methods of work 
but also the determination of the 
best conditions of work. 

3. Rationalization of organization, 
t.e. the determination of the best types 
of industrial organization. 

4. Merchandising technique, i.e. 
the psychology of advertising and 
salesmanship. 

In France approximately the same 
functions are assigned to the psycholo- 
gist in industry. In other words, the 
field charted for exploration in all three 
countries is practically the same. 
Emphasis has come, however, at differ- 
ent points. 

England, up to the present time, has 
specialized largely in the investigation 
of the best methods of applying human 
energy in the detérmination of the best. 
conditions of work and in investigations 
of relations between management and 
labor, In Germany, on the other hand, 
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the emphasis has been on the prepara- 
tion of tests for the selection of workers. 
Important work has also been done in 
other fields but, from the point of view 
of thenumber of experimental investiga- 


tions and the extent of application in 


industry, the development of selection 
tests in Germany, as in America, oc- 
cupies the first place in the application 
In France 
actual accomplishments are largely in 


‘the nature of physiological investiga- 


tions in fatigue and selection. A num- 
ber of investigations on vocational 
selection and methods of work have 
also been carried through. 

Before giving a brief summary of 
actual results secured from the ap- 
plication of psychology to business 
in England, Germany and France, it 
may not be amiss to discuss certain 
tendencies that are apparent to the 
observer. It is only from a considera- 
tion of such tendencies and actual 
results that a comparison with progress 
in the United States can be drawn or 
any prediction made as to the outlook 
for the future abroad. 


TENDENCIES IN THE APPLICATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGY TO BUSINESS IN EUROPE 


1. Perhaps the most significant trend 
in the application of psychology to 
business in England, France and Ger- 
many is in the direction of a scope or 
range that 1s greater than in the United 
States. Psychologists over here have 
limited themselves almost entirely to 
selection, and to a minor degree to 
advertising. Only in occasional in- 
stances are contributions made in train- 
ing, in measuring industrial fatigue, in 
determining best methods of work and 
best conditions of work. The latter 
applications especially have been looked 
upon as the field of the efficiency engi- 
neer and encroachment upon this field 
has been frowned upon both by the 
efficiency engineers and the psycholo- 
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gists. By the foreign psychologists all 
business is interpreted as a series of 
human reactions—man upon man, 
man upon machine, upon material, etc. 
The examination of every aspect of 
these human reactions, whether it be 
the method of work or the vocational 
abilities of the individual, the best 
program for training the man or for 
influencing to buy goods, is assigned to 
the specialist in human behavior—the 
psychologist. 

2. It is as students of human be- 
havior that the psychologists in the 
countries under discussion have taken 
over the work to increase human 
efficiency in industry through fatigue 
study, time and motion study, etc. 
On the surface it may appear that 
they have become, in their respective 
countries, the leading advocates of 
the Taylor system, an unmodified 
Gilbreth program of fatigue study and 
similar programs suggested to date by 
efficiency engineers. On the contrary, 
the psychologists in Europe are the 
most enlightened and the most severe 
critics of the Taylor and similar systems 
for increasing industrial efficiency. 
They condemn in these programs, in no 
uncertain terms, the neglect of the 
workers’ well-being, the sacrifice of his 
“maximal health” and comfort. 

In an address before the British Psy- 
chological Association, Myers summa- 
rizes the difference between efficiency 
engineers and industrial psychologists.’ 
“By nature and through his training 
the efficiency engineer is prone to regard 
human workers as machines. Rather 
than understand them he would mould 
them to a common type. . . The 
industrial psychologist (on the other 
hand) recognizes and investigates the 
various (emotional and intellectual) 


1C. S. Myers, “The Efficiency Engineer and 
the Industrial Psychologist,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Ps ii Vol. 1, 
No. 5, bii 1922, p. 171. 


factors that invariably enter into and 
influence the form of the work curve, 
and the different play of these various 
' factors, at different times of the day, 
with different kinds of work and with 
different workers.” 

In Germany, also, psychologists are 
extremely critical of the Taylor system 
and other efficiency programs. This 
criticism is not as severe as that just 
quoted, but expression has been given 
to the psychologist’s recognition of the 
gaps in these systems. Dr. Lipmann, 
for example, criticizes the Taylor 
system as going too far, and often with- 
out utility, in the direction of trans- 
forming “free work” into “task work.” 
He also doubts whether there is only 
“one best way” of performing an 
operation. 

Lahy, of Paris, in a study on fatigue, 
also points out the danger of cumulative 
fatigue resulting in the temporary or 
permanent loss to industry of a trained 
man in establishments employing the 
Taylor system. 

The criticism of the Taylor system, 
the Gilbreth concept of fatigue and his 
method of studying fatigue and the 
time and motion studies of theefficiency 
engineer has not deterred the psycholo- 
gists of England, France and Germany 
from accepting some of the methods of 
the efficiency engineer and in modifying 
others for the study of human reactions 
in industry. In other cases he co- 
operates with the efficiency engineer, 
as he codperates with physiologist, 
with psychiatrist, with educator in the 
study of industrial problems. But— 
and this is particularly true of England 
—his point of view remains different; 
he is primarily interested in human 
behavior, in human efficiency, and only 
secondarily in machines. He seeks to 
make industry more efficient, but he 
believes that it can be done only by 
considering the maximum well-being of 
the human element in industry and 


never by the sacrifice of this human 
element to production. He believes, 
also, that for true efficiency there can 
be no separation of the field between 
efficiency engineer and industrial psy- 
chologist, but that to the latter should 
be assigned in its entirety the problem 
of making human beings efficient in 


industry. 


3. A corollary to the above is a 
recognition of the need of interesting 
the worker, individually and as a group, 
in’the application of psychology in 
business. The psychologists who work 
in industry in America are impressed 
with the importance of gaining the 
confidence of the worker in the plant, 
but in England and in Germany the 
concern extends further than to the 
workers immediately involved. There 
is a conscious recognition of the fact 
that organized labor, as a body, is 
intimately concerned in the application 
of psychology in business; and labor, 
much more than is the case in the 
United States, is asked to coöperate 
and does codperate in the formulation 


of a psychological program for industry. 


For example, at the time that the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology was being organizedin England, 
in February, 1919,5 “with the help 
of Mr. G. D. H. Cole a meeting 
was arranged in Fabian Hall be- 
tween a number of representative 
labor leaders and members of the 
organizing committee.” Discussions 
were also held in educational corifer- 
ences of workers. 

Coincident with the psychologist’s 
concern in interesting the workers is a 
positive interest on the part of labor in 
the psychological program, an interest 
somewhat in contrast to the absence of 
interest on the part of American labor. 


5“The Early History of the National Institute 


of Industrial Psychology,” Journal of the National. 


Institute of Industrial Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1922, p. 2. 
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In England it is noted that it is evident® 
“that the problém of the application of 
science to the human side of industry 
was being considered widely both by 
workers and by management.” In 
Germany the movement for the ap- 
plication of psychology has the 
sympathy and support of the trade 
unions. The unions realize’ “that 
it is to their advantage to have within 
their ranks only men who are capable. 
The union suffers as badly from its 
misfits as the employer.” The Berlin 
Trade Unions make an annual con- 
tribution toward the support of the 
Psychotechnical Institute of the Charlot- 
tenburg Hochschule, which is function- 
ing particularly in the selection of ap- 
prentices for the metal trades. Passing 
the test has been made a condition of 
apprenticeship. The Dortmund Union 
is also using tests in the selection of 
apprentices to learn the trade. Res- 
olutions recently adopted by the Feder- 
ated Trade Unions of Germany favor 
the establishment of scientific vocational 
guidance. In the Krupp works, in 
Essen, an association of over 250 work- 
ers has been formed to study the ac- 
complishments in the application of 
psychology in industry. 

The attitude in England and Ger- 
many on this point is summarized in 
the statement by the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board that it is important 
that ë “responsibility for the initiation 
and prosecution of the work should 
be shared, so far as possible, between 
the employer’s and workmen’s repre- 
sentatives working together.” With 


6 Ibid., p. 3. 


7G. H. Miles, “International Conference on 
Vocational Guidance,” Journal of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1922, p. 17. 


8 Second Annual Report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, H.M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1922, p. 15. 
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this the writer finds himself in fullest 
accord.® 

4. Another outstanding tendency 
in England, Germany and France is 
that which emphasizes the importance 
of close coöperation between laboratory 
and factory organizations. It is felt 
that the psychologist must go out into 
industry in order to carry on his re- 
search, but it is also believed that in 
certain cases factory investigations 
should and must be substantiated by 
laboratory investigations. This tend- 
ency is motivated by the belief 
that certain aspects of industrial psy- 
chology can beinvestigated scientifically 
only under the impartial and standard 
conditions of the laboratory .and that 
the time taken for factory investiga- 
tions can often be substantially short- 
ened if preliminary work is done in the 
laboratory. 

5. In the use of selection tests in all 
three countries under discussion, as in 
the United States, much emphasis is 
being placed upon the need of develop- 
ing personality tests to supplement the 
tests of vocational ability now in use. 
The importance of temperament in 
vocational success and in stabilizing 
industry is recognized everywhere, and 
experiments are being conducted 
throughout Europe in the development 
of such tests. In Germany, France 
and England, nothing more has been 
accomplished in this direction than in 
the United States. 

6. In the United States the psy- 
chologists have occupied themselves 
more than their European colleagues 
with the analysis of the requirements 


The agreement for setting joint standards 
between operators and unions in the garment 
trade in Cleveland and Rochester is an example 
of such coöperation in the United States. Direct 
coöperation between labor and the scientific 
worker, even in investigations leading to im- 
mediate results, appears, however, to be less usual 
in the United States than in Germany and 
England. 
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of jobs. Dr. Lipmann, of Berlin, and 
others have made investigations along 
these lines, but in methods and results 
their work does not compare with the 
important contribution in the prepara- 
tion of job specifications made by psy- 
chologists of this country. 

7. The importance of checking up 
the reliability of psychological methods 
and effect of applying psychology in 
' business upon business efficiency finds 
constant repetition on the part of the 
psychologists in the countries under 
discussion. This is particularly em- 
phasized in the case of psychological 
tests, although concurrently with the 
discussion of the importance of check- 
ing up test results with vocational suc- 
cess there is much discussion of the 
difficulty of finding adequate criteria 
of vocational success. Output records, 
ratings by supervisors, ratings by 
fellow workers are all discussed, but 
this discussion only serves to point 
out the inadvisability of accepting any 
of these as a single criterion of voca- 
tional success. In like manner, in 
England and Germany, as in America, 
the problem of evaluating in terms, of 
cost accounting the effects of a particular 
item of a psychological program in an 
industrial plant is receiving consider- 
able attention. 

In this connection it is my impres- 
sion that the approach to the problem 
of applying psychology in business is 
much more conservative in England 
than in Germany.” There is appar- 
ently greater readiness In England on 
the part of investigators in industry to 
wait longer for results; there is a will- 


ingness to examine carefully existing 
N 


10 In France the conservatism is in the direction 
of non-application. In this country it is not so 
much a question of conservatism in method and 
claims as a retardation in the application of psy- 
chology associated probably with the more pro- 
nounced and traditional objection to change on 
the part of both industrialists and workers. 
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concepts and points of view before 
starting large scale programs of apply- 
ing methods and programs founded 
upon new, relatively untried concepts. 
There is greater restraint in the report 
of investigations and in the claims 
made of the benefits of any particular 
investigation. Partly this may rep- 
resent a traditional conservatism of 
the English scientific worker; to a 
greater extent it is probably an out- 
growth of the different effect of the 
results of the war and of industrial de- 
pression upon the new science in Eng- 
land and in Germany. . 
The industrial depression which set 
in during the summer of 1920in England 
retarded the development of the ap- 
plication of psychology in business in 
the same way as the industrial depres- 
sion in America retarded the applica- 
tion here. Shortly after the close of 
the war there was a period of industrial 
inflation in Germany (as in other 
countries) upon the crest of which the 
application of psychology in business, 
as one means of making industry more 
efficient and using the dwindled man 
power of Germany tothe best advantage 
in gaining the markets of the world, 
took hold in industry. And during the 
period of industrial depression in Ger- 
many the motive of setting on its feet 
a rapidly sinking Fatherland was still 
present to support the introduction of 
a program designed to reduce the cost 
of production in industry. The rela- 
tive weakness of this motive in England, 
combined with the English conserva- 
tism, served to retard in England the 
extent of the application of psychology 
under conditions which made for in- 
creased application in Germany. On 
the other hand, the sudden rise of 
application in Germany was character- 
ized by a desire for immediate results 
which have led—in Germany as in 
America~—to occasional overestimation 
of a particular investigation, particu- 
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larly in the field of vocational selection. 
It is probably more true in Germany 
than in England or in France that € 
“very grave errors are being committed 
in the zeal for using psychological tests” 
and in other forms of application, but 
these errors in application do not affect 
seriously the basic, intrinsic value of 
the application of psychology in 
business. 

8. Finally a trend which is worthy of 
a few words is that of keeping the 
movement for the application of psy- 
chology in industry closely associated 
with the vocational guidance move- 
ment. It is felt that in the formulation 
of a program for the use of individual 
effort so as to achieve the greatest 
happiness of the individual and his 
maximum efficiency in the industrial 
and social organization the two move- 
ments are complementary. The re- 
search laboratories and the psycholog- 
ical institutes of Europe, as those of 
America, are conducting investigations 
in the vocational guidance of youth as 
well as in the direct application of psy- 
chology in business, and the indus- 
trialists and workers indicate their 
recognition of the relationship be- 
tween the two problems by contrib- 
uting toward the cost of these in- 
vestigations. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN APPLYING 
PsycuHouocy to BUSINESS ABROAD 


It is possible to sketch only briefly 
the actual accomplishments in the ap- 
plication of psychology in each of the 
countries. 

England. In England the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board has devoted 
considerable attention to the study of 
fatigue with a view to increasing the 
efficiency” of the human factor in 
industry. Investigations have been 

u Harry D. Kitson, “Vocational Guidance in 


Europe, School and Society,” Vol. XVI, No. 415, 
Dec. 9, 1922, pp. 645-50. 
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carried on by the Board in the iron and 
steel industry, the cotton industry; 
silk weaving, boot and shoe industry, 
munition factories, the pottery indus- 
try, the laundry trade, confectionery 
trade and metal polishing. Certain 
important findings have been revealed 
in these investigations. For the 
measurement of fatigue produced by 
work no satisfactory test has, as yet, 
been evolved. With reference to the 
hours of labor Vernon” “showed that 
the long hours of employment intro- 
duced ostensibly to bring about in- 
creased production resulted in many 
processes in such a reduction in hourly 
output as to more than counterbalance 
the additional time available for pro- 
duction, so that the total production 
was actually less than when the hours 
of work were subsequently reduced.” 
The same investigator presents evidence 
to show that“ “lost time in the eight- 
hour shift (on blast furnaces) is less 
than on the twelve-hour shift and 
that the efficiency with which the blast 
furnaces aré run is correspondingly 
increased.” 

Experiments on rest pauses showed 1 
“that the onset of fatigue is checked by 
the systematic introduction of rest 
pauses.” Thus in an experiment with 
rest pauses in a shoe plant thet! “aver- 
age output from six presses was in- 
creased by 44 per cent without the 
addition of new machines and with a 
reduction in the working hours of the 
individual operative.” 

With reference to conditions other 


2 The term efficiency in the reports of the 
Board is not to be interpreted as equivalent 
merely to productive efficiency, but as the 
physiological quality which results from favor- 
able conditions of work. The word is, in fact, 
almost equivalent to fitness. 

8 Second Annual Report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1922, p. 25. 

14 Ibid., p. 84. 

6 Ibid., p. 37. 

15 Ibid., p. 68. 
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than hours of work it was found in the 
tinplate industry and other trades that 
output was greatly influenced by the 
temperature of the environment. Un- 
der artificial illumination, it was con- 
cluded by one investigator, production 
falls, even if electric light of sufficient 
intensity is provided. Thus in a study 
of output in silk weaving during the 
winter months it was found that” “a 
gradual increase in production occurs 
from December to March, coinciding 
with the lessened use of artifical light, 
under which production appears to fall 
about 10 per cent as compared with 
daylight.” The general conclusion of 
the Board from this type of investiga- 
tion is that'® “the chief immediate 
value of this type of investigation is 
perhaps less in actual discovery than 
in enabling definite numerical values 
to be attached to the effects observed. 


The investigations -also have - 


an immediate and wider aim in that 
they form the principal means of study- 
ing first principles relating to optimum 
conditions of work for the operatives 
of the future.” 
' _Investigations for the determination 
of optimum conditions have also been 
. carried out by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and individual 
investigators. A study of mine il- 
lumination resulted in a considerable 
increase in production and a greater 
feeling of comfort among the workers. 
Rest pauses introduced in the factory 
of a large London catering firm resulted 
in an increased production of 5.47 per 
cent in spite of a reduction of 3 per cent 
in the hours worked. Likewise in 
candy manufacturing the introduction 
of rest pauses and change of work 
resulted in a 14 per cent increase in 
_ production and a universal feeling of 
satisfaction on the part of the workers. 
Similar investigations have been 


7 Ibid., p. 63. 
28 Ibid., p. 43, 
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started under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Industrial . Psy- 
chology in a Lancashire firm of calico 
printers, a firm of margerine makers, 
and elsewhere. 

A second important field in which 
there have been significant accomplish- 
ments on the part of the psychologist 
working in industry in England is in 
that of improving methods of work. 
This, as has been indicated in the 
previous section of this paper, is 
definitely recognized to be within the 
field to be studied by the psychologist. 
Time and motion studies are both. used 


in the determination of the best methods 


of work.!® “Time study is used, how- 
ever, only to determine the time certain 
operations took to perform and not to 
set time standards. Motion 
study is used not to determine the 
movement that takes the shortest time, 
but to discover that which the worker 
would find easiest to perform.” In- 
vestigations of this nature by Farmer 
of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board in dipping chocolates Jed to. an 
increase of 88 per cent in production 
after three months on the part of new 
employes. An investigation ‘along 
these lines by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology in a large colliery 
yielded an increase of 16 per cent and 
the hearty appreciation of the miners 
for the work done on their behalf. 
Similarly favorable results followed the 
investigations by this organization in 
chocolate packing, baking and cabinet 
making. The rearrangement of the 
compositor’s layout on the basis of an 
investigation in the Cambridge Labora- 
tory reduced hand movements of hand 
compositors 20 per cent and resulted in 
a saving of fatigue and an increase of 
efficiency. In a like manner an inves- 
tigation combining methods of work 

19Second Annual Report of the Industrial 


Fatigue Research Board, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1922, p. 50. 
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and surroundings resulted in a reduc- 
tion of breakage of crockery amounting 
to 53 per cent on the average in the 
stores of a firm conducting a chain of 
restaurants in London. 

In the development of tests for 
vocational selection only meagre re- 
sults have been obtained in England. 
A series of tests for clerical ability, 
including stenographers and typists, 
have been worked out by Burt and are 
already considered to be sufficiently 
reliable to be used in industry. Muscio 
has found significant correlations be- 
tween certain tests and a number of 
jobs in the printing trades. These 
have, however, been standardized on 
only 24 subjects. A number of experi- 
ments, yielding negative results, have 
been carried out with physical tests for 
industry. Tests are being used for 
selection in a large cocoa and chocolate 
factory. Laboratory investigations in 
devising tests for shop work, for engi- 
neering, dressmakers, weaving and fore- 
men are being carried on by different 
psychologists. 

In the matter of training, little has 
been done. A number of the retail 
stores in England are just beginning to 
develop training programs with the 
help of the psychologists. In the 
course of occasional investigations in 
the method of work, etc., instruction 
has been given in the correct method of 
work by the psychological investigator. 
Likewise in the field of advertising and 
designing there have been no important 
applications of psychology. The Na- 
tional Institute'of Industrial Psychology 
is carrying on an investigation in this 
field, but no results have been obtained 
to date. 

In the field of general organization 
of industrial enterprises, psychological 
experiments in such matters as monot- 
ony and interest are being carried on by 
individual investigators. As yet, no im- 
portant results have been announced. 


Q17 


Germany. In Germany the greatest 
attention has been given to the selection 
of competent workers by means of psy- 
chological tests. In this field more has 
been done in the selection of apprentices 
for the metal trades than in any other 
trade. An inquiry made late in 1921 
showed that half of the large metal 
works in Germany were using psy- 


' chological tests in the selection of 


workers. Since that time additional 
firms have started to use such tests so 
that at present the greater majority of 
German machine shops use them in the 
selection of workers. The very com- 
plete records kept by the larger man- 
ufacturing firms show that vocational 
tests have resulted in a much better 
type of accepted worker. In the 
published statement of a number of 
these firms it is noted that relatively 
few of the apprentices selected by 
means of tests are dropped by reason 
of unfitness, as had formerly been the 
case with many, after the apprentice- 
ship course had been started. As a 
matter of fact, the results of tests 
carried out in 1921 which have been 
followed up showthat in round numbers 
less than 6 per cent of the records were 
unsatisfactory, while the work of 66 
per cent of the pupils was stated to be 
very good. 

In the field of street car operation 
there has also been a wide-spread use 
of selection.tests, particularly in choos- 
ing motormen. The report is made by 
the Greater Berlin Tramways that 
there was a reduction in the number of 
serious accidents from 1.6 to 1.1 and of 
minor accidents from 42 to 29 per 
1,000,000 kilometers, a decrease of 50 
per cent in the length of the training 
and a marked reduction in the use of 
current and the cost of repair after the 


, Introduction of psychological tests, 


improved method of training and a 
change in organization based upon 
psychological principles. According 
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to Dr. Piorkowski a saving of over 
12,000,000 marks (July, 1922) had been 
achieved in one year. In Hamburg 
and other cities similar tests are being 
introduced. The State Railways have 
_also introduced vocational tests both 
for their workers on the railway (en- 
gine drivers, plate layers, supervisors, 
etc.) and for candidates for the four 
years’ training course in their repair 
shops. 

Since 1921 tests have been used in 
the selection of long distance telephone 
operators in Berlin. In September, 
1922, 400 applicants for this job had 
already been examined and the results 
had been so satisfactory that plans 
were under way for the institution of 
similar methods outside of Berlin. 

The reports from the Osram Com- 
pany (manufacturers of electric bulbs) 
indicate that tests instituted for the 
transfer of unsatisfactory workers with- 
in the plant, for the selection of workers, 
salespeople and for the selection of 
candidates for a bonus of a technical 
education granted by the firm are 
functioning very satisfactorily. 

These are perhaps the outstanding 
examples of post-war application of 
tests in Germany. In other fields, in 
the selection of firemen in Dresden, in 
the selection of apprentices for the 
printing trade in Leipzig, of police 
officials in Berlin, of hair dressers, of 
typists and stenographers and in a 
number of other trades, tests are being 
used. Jn many cases the reliability of 
the tests has not been adequately 
checked. In general reports on the 
tests—-verbal and written—are very 
favorable. The fact that industrialists 
in Germany who have started this work 
are continuing and extending it would 
seem to substantiate further the belief 
that, in general, the introduction of 
selective tests has resulted in improved 
selection of workers. 

Progress has also been made in the 
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determination of the best methods of 
work and the training of workers in 
these methods. The outstanding ac- 
complishment in this field is the work 
of Tramm with motormen in Berlin. 
Another important piece of work with 
an ultimate application in industry is 
the very thorough comparison of 
efficiency, from the point of view of the 
fatigue of the worker as well as produc- 
tion, of the sight and touch system of 
typewriting and the investigation of the 
arrangement of the keyboard and the 
construction of the typewriter from 
this same point of view. The need of 
important changes in the typewriter 
was revealed in this study. 

In the determination of the best 
conditions of work, studies have been 
made in the street railway industry, at 
the*telephone exchanges and in other 
industries. A few laboratories and 
industrial plants have also made 
studies of fatigue. In this field, as ih 
the determination of the best methods 
of work, the accomplishments in Ger- 
many are behind those in England. 

In the study of the application of 
psychology to advertising, Germany 
appears to be ahead of England. 
Slight application of findings has 
been made, but the statistical studies 
of the “attraction value” of different 
kinds of posters and newspaper adver- 
tisements, made by the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology of the Com- 
mercial High School of Berlin, the 
study of the influence on legibility and 
memory of distances between letters in 
words of ads, and the study of the 
“attraction value” of different kinds 
of light, colors, decorations, price tags, 
etc., in show windows, made in Dresden 
and Mannheim, have revealed findings 
which can ultimately be applied in 
making advertising more effective. 
The work of Hans Piorkowski, Dresden, 
in selecting an easily recognized trade- 
mark not susceptible to confusion with 
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others for the mation picture apparatus 
to be manufactured jointly by Krupp’s, 
Essen and the Erneman works, Dresden, 
is an example of the practical applica- 
tion of psychology in advertising. 
France. In France the actual re- 


sults from the applications of psy- 


chology in business are exceedingly 
limited. Lahy, of Paris, has devised 
selection tests fcr typists and stenog- 
raphers. He is also studying the move- 
ments of motormen and is expecting to 
develop a test for the selection of 
motormen. He has also made a study 
of the efficiency of typists. Laboratory 
investigations in the measurement of 
fatigue have been conducted by Lahy, 
Amar and others, and Amar is at 
present working on physiological tests 
for the selection of workers which are 
of interest to the psychologist. In 
Lyons and Strassbourg the vocational 
guidance bureaus are working on tests 
for the differentiation of vocational 
abilities. 

The methods followed in the achieve- 
ment of results in England, Germany 
and France, cannot be discussed in this 
article. In general, particularly in 
selection, they follow very much the 
lines adopted for achieving similar 
results in America. A. significant trend 
in method which deserves a few words 
is the tendency noted by the author in 
certain quarters of Germany toward 
the mechanization of apparatus used 
in testing in order to make it both self- 
administrative and self-recording. 
Cost of administration is thereby 
lowered. There is some objection to 
this method in Germany itself. The 
English psychologists, on the other 
hand, are most consistent in their 
emphasis that the tests, particularly 
in the early stages of industrial testing, 
should be administered by examiners 
with a thorough psychological training 
who are capable of interpreting the 
performance qualitatively as well as 
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quantitatively. The writer agrees 
with them and with those psychologists 
in Germany who believe 7° “there is a 
danger that if tests are applied by 
persons without requisite training their 
value will be greatly diminished and 
much information which would aid 
future progress will be lost.” 


THE OUTLOOK. For APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY IN EUROPE 


It appears unnecessary to include in 
this article a discussion of the qualities 
of the science of psychology and the 
factors outside of it which limit the 
application of psychology in business. 
In Europe these are practically the 
same as in the United States and they 
are treated at length in articles de- 
scribing applications In our country. 
The outlook for the growth of the ap- 
plication of psychology in business m 
England, Germany and even in France, 
in spite of the paucity of actual ac- 
complishments in that country, appears 
to be a very favorable one. There is a 
genuine and growing interest on the 
part of employers and workers alike. 
The expansion during the last few years, 
some of them years of industrial de- 
pression, of the various agencies for 
applying psychology in business in 
these countries is evidence of this grow- 
ing interest, and lends justification to 
the optimism which prevails among 


-European psychologists with reference 


to the contribution which is still to be 
made to industry by their science. The 
character of this optimism is perhaps 
best expressed ina statement by Moede, 
of Berlin.” “Summarizing the actual 
accomplishments to date in industrial 
psychology,” he writes, “there is 

22 G. H. Miles, “The Berlin Conference in 
Applied Psychology,” Journal of the National 


Institute of Industrial Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
January, 1923, p. 191. 


` 2 Praktische Psychologie, Vol. 2, No. 10, July, 


1922, p. 328. W. Moede, Ergebnisse der indus- 
triellen Psychotechnik, 
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ground both for daring optimism and 
doubting pessimism, but in considering 
the youth of this subject and the rela- 
tively short time during which basic 
experiments have been carried out, one 


is drawn to the side of optimism. If 


investigations to date do not give all 
the results for which we strive they still 
give enough to be of service to the 
worker and to management. The 
problem is still one of development, one 
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of adapting and improving the investi- 
gations until the very limit of achieve- 
ment is reached. As a matter of fact 
the first steam engine did not give such 
satisfactory results as that which came 
after fifty years of development and, 
in the same way, from a zealous inves- 
tigation of the many interesting 
problems of industrial psychology only 
the most satisfactory results can be 
expected.” 


——_—— = 
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Link, Henry C. Education and Industry. 
Pp. xv, 265. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Macmillan and Company, 1923. 


Link’s new book is-one that cannot 
be reviewed by running over the table of 
contents or even subheads. He was incon- 
siderate of reviewers. It is a book to be 
read—and distinctly worth the reading. 
Personal experiences, facts, principles and 
prejudices are too closely interwoven to be 
put into air-tight compartments. More- 
over, the author, by reason of his work in 
industry, cannot have his opinions passed 
over as “academic.” 

In his preface—to which the rest of the 
book is actually related—Dr. Link states 
that he is not claiming scientific validity 
for his conclusions. 
opinions. “The only tests of their validity 
can be acceptance by educators, industrial 
executives, and others who have given the 
matter thought.” He thus sets the range 
of appeal for his bock—and what grown-up 
hasn’t given educational matters thought? 
He also lets down the bars for differences of 
opinion, and opinions about education are 
as varied as they are stereotyped. 

‘Fundamentally, the book is the state- 
ment of a problem: What are the educa- 
tional opportunities and responsibilities of 
public educators and private business? 
This question is the thread on which the 
following chapters are strung: 


It. Industrial Motion Pictures 
II. Americanization 
IV. General Education—A. The Respon- 
sibility of the Community 
V. Education vs. Propaganda as an 
Economic Force 


VI. General Education—B. -The Rivin: j 


sibility of Industry 

VII. Vocational Guidance and Industrial 
Education ' ; 

VII. The Vestibule School 
IX; Trade Schools 
X. The Training of Executives 

‘XI. The Education of Foremen and De- 
partment Heads 

XII. The Educational Significance of 
Works Councils 


They are personal: 


XIII. Sub-Normal Workers in Industry 
XIV. The Training of Salesmen 
XV. The Basis of Industrial Education 


Minor questions about the coöperation of 
private business and public educators, 
methods of instruction and content of 
courses are inevitably raised by the major 
question. 

Link’s opinion about the division of 
responsibility for education, between public 
and private agencies, takes shape as a 
formula: private business should undertake 
the educational or traming work that 
directly benefits it, while public agencies 
are responsible for educational activities 
that result in indirect or distributed bene- 
fits. He recognizes, of course, that his 
principle “‘does not lend itself to making 
an absolutely clear-cut and final distinc- 
tion.” But it is a serviceable suggestion 
that “industry should hold itself directly 
responsible only for those educational 
activities which contribute to its own 
peculiar needs.” We are thoroughly in 
accord with this principle. The National 
City Bank of New York, for example, by 
hard experience found it to be sound. The 
educational plan of the Continental and’ 
Commercial Banks of Chicago, to give 
another example, is based on it. For most 
educational purposes, outside facilities of a 
high order are available to employes. The 
first business of a bank is banking, not - 
running a young university. Indeed, many 
concerns in various fields of business could 
save considerable sums of money if they 
followed Link’s principle. 

With most of Link’s opinions, in fact, we 
cannot help finding ourselves in agreement. 
Business men and chamber of commerce 
leaders, many of them, could read and 
reread his chapter on “Education vs. 
Propaganda.” It is suggested: - 


A large part of the extensive propaganda 
which is being carried on by employers and pro- 
fessional propagandists today should really be 
undertaken on a genuinely educational basis by 
public educational institutions. These institu- 
tions could present these facts in a comparatively 
impersonal disinterested manner, 
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Link damns out the propaganda and 
preachment in company papers or maga- 
zines and gives some real tips on how to 
run such a publication (pp. 91-95). The 
God-bless-you-my-children stuff that is 
stuck in pay envelopes is properly scored— 
from the point of view of sound psy- 
chology. 

The chapter on “Vocational Guidance” 
emphasizes the crying need of informing 
students, in the grades, high schools and 
colleges about different lines of business, 
kinds of jobs, how to get these jobs and 
what to shoot for after getting a toehold. 
Here, certainly, is a place where business 
men and educators could codperate in 
accordance with the practical suggestions 
outlined by: the author. 

Sound sense and good psychology have 
gone into the chapter on “The Training of 
Executives.” A lot of business men could 
read it with profit—even the paragraph 
about the credulity of executives “‘in the 
face of claims made by character experts, 
phrenologists, physiognomists, yes, and even 
a few psychologists.” Unfortunately, Dr. 
= the higher they are, the harder they 
fall. 

Link has no delusions about the way 
people stack up: “There will always be an 
over-supply of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” (p. 121). Indeed, it is a fair in- 
ference from the chapter on “Subnormal 
Workers in Industry” that many of the 
nuts can fill dumb bell jobs—which are in the 
great majority and are now filled by sup- 
posedly normal workers, 

The author is biased in favor of works 
councils and omits trade unions not only 
from educational responsibility but also 
from the index. However, he says in his 
preface, “I have limited myself to those 
phases of the subject in which I have had 
actual experience.” This may account for 
so important an omission. 

It’s also curious that educational guid- 
ance through conferences should have been 
omitted from the chapters on general 
education. Personal experience leads to 
the belief that employes are often both 
sadly in need of and anxious for such 
guidance. They need to be deflected from 
advanced courses for which they are not 
qualified into the courses that are pre- 
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requisite. The Three Rs should precede 
“Investment Analysis.” They need to 
have the fundamentals of an education 
pointed out. They are likely to get pre- 
cious little guidance at home—rather 
pressure to take some trick course that 
parents think will put a few more nickels 
into the boy’s pay envelope a few weeks or 
months hence. And even grown-ups need 
such counsel. Employe guidance by com- 
petent counsel in matters of general educa- 
tion, as well as problems of special training, 
should be an important part of the educa- 
tional plan of many business concerns. 

Dr. Link states that “the majority of 
people are not much more interested in 
education now than when, as children, they 
were compelled to receive education” (p. 
89). Waiving the point that he does not 
define the term education in this sweeping 
assertion, we can offer records and personal 
experiences to support exactly the opposite 
conclusion. In many cases the educational 
problem of the individual has to be analyzed 
for him and the relation of general educa- 
tion to responsible positions hasto be pointed 
out concretely,—but employes can be inter- 
ested. If space permitted, evidence would 
be offered. The trouble, too frequently, is 
that the case for general education is in- 
competently put, or not explained at all. 

Differences of opinion are sure to appear 
among those who have given thought to 
educational matters. But Education and 
Industry will be helpful, partly, by provok- 
ing disagreement and causing the reader to 
take stock of his own stereotypes. More- 
over, the “tired business man” will find 
much that can be applied practically, after 
the demands of golf relax and he can find 
time for an evening with a stimulating book 
on a serious subject. 

C. H. Crenwan. 


WIiLuram T. Foster AND WADDILL CATCH- 
ines. Money. Pp. 409. Price, $3.50. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


This book is an important and timely 
publication by the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. It is a lucid exposition 
of complex subjects about which everybody 
possesses opinions as a convenient sub- 
stitute for facts. The facts it contains are 
sufficient ammunition for some of the many 
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popular pamphlets which, unless all signs 
fail, will be needed in the next political 
campaign. l 

The starting point of Money is the havoc 
wrought by booms and depressions and 
their relationship to the volume and uses 
of money, including bank credits. Money 
is found to be not a “higher complication 
of the subject,” but a useful guide. Prices 
are found to be not a cause, but a measure 
of trouble. Therefore it is useless to try to 
change the real cost of living by attacking 
prices. 


The maximum productivity that is contin- 
uously possible is most likely to be maintained 
when there are no sharp fluctuations in the state 
of business activity. Under such conditions 
business yields the largest possible volume of 
consumable commodities—the largest means for 
maintaining a high standard of living. 


In order to attain sustained production 
the fluctuation of the price level needs to be 
controlled within narrower limits. It makes 
little difference what the price level is as 
long as it is level. 

The Buyers’ Strike of 1920 proves to be 
a myth when it is shown that the volume 
of retail sales was well sustained long after 
the dealers had stopped buying. The analy- 
sis of how favorable an “unfavorable” 
balance of trade may be ought to be studied 
by whose who edit the financial publica- 
tions‘of some of our greatest banks and hold 
that, the more we can sell to foreign coun- 
tries at a profit, the greater becomes the 
wealth of this country because we are 
getting “the other man’s money.” The 
economic gospel of Senator Ladd is aired, 
who would authorize unlimited issues of 
paper money based on land. The tendency 
of the agricultural bloc is revealed in Sen- 
ator Capper’s words, “‘Cheaper money 
means cheaper and more abundant food.” 

A glance at the index resembles Who's 
Who in America for it includes references to 
a long list of our soundest thinkers as well 
as our loudest talkers. The “dismal 
science” is not recognizable as such when 
purveyed with the happy illustrations with 
which this book teems. For instance: 

Our muscles may be sore from climbing Pike’s 
Peak, but we gain little relief from climbing 
down, only some more sore muscles. Business 
which feels the glow of unusual activity as it 
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rushes forward looks very much dejected when 
it has to go back. It brings to mind the horse 
that ran away, much exhilarated by the exercise, 
but dropped dead at the stable door, after his 
master had forced him.to run all the way home. 


The main conclusion is that the greatest 
service the Federal Reserve Board could 
render would be to seek to stabilize the 
price level in the United States. Admitting 
freely that present knowledge will not 
assure anything more than a rough ap- 
proximation to stable prices, the rediscount 
rate can serve as a moderating influence. 
It could have prevented the greater part of 
the rise of prices in 1919 if it had been set at 
a figure higher than that of the banks with 
which it did the largest business. 


If we had the most accurate and up-to-date 
index of prices now possible to construct, and if 
as the price index changed, changes in rediscount 
rates were made promptly enough, most of the 
extreme cyclical movements of the price level 
could be prevented. 


The authors suggest that over four 


billions of gold, one-third of the world’s 


monetary stock, should all be used as a 
reserve against currency and all currency 
made legal tender redeemable in gold, 
abolishing present useless distinctions. 
We would have, in addition to subsidiary 
coins, only one kind of currency—U. S. 
notes. The volume of these notes in circu- 
lation could be increased promptly as the 
price level fell and decreased promptly as 
the price level rose. 


‘If an attempt were made to stabilize prices at 
this present level, it seems probable that our gold 
reserves would be sufficient to guarantee the 
convertability of all the currency that would 
be needed under this plan for at least a gener- 
ation. l 


En route to these conclusions the authors, 


- good-naturedly and with excellent manners, 


dispose of the Edison-Ford Commodity 
Money fallacy and of many others. They 
do it so clearly that the reader, with the 
same material, might make a sensation in 
the country general store or the Pullman 
smoker. 

Money is a sound economic study pre- 
sented in a winning style comparable to 


‘William James’ method of revealing psy- 


chology to-a larger audience. It is an 


pan 


effective blow to the belief that the alterna- 
tion of prosperity and gloom is due, like 
the procession of the seasons, mainly to 
natural causes over which man has no 
control. 


: Orro T. MALLERY. 


The Third Winter of Unemployment. Pp. 
350. Price, 6s. London: P. S. King & 
Co. (1921-1922). 

This is a fact-finding study by nine qual- 
ified British investigators, including the 
distinguished economist A. L. Bowley and 
the ever illuminating employer-statesman 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

To all believers in the progress of social 
science the condition of the workers during 
this long period of unemployment of un- 
precedented magnitude is most heartening. 
Investigators find that starvation, privation 
and physical deterioration have been largely 
prevented through the measures enu- 
merated. Public health has not declined. 
“The demoralization that according to 
pre-war theories would have been expected 
to result from the provision of maintenance 
without work has not yet shown itself.” 
The cost to the central government and to 
local taxing bodies has been great, but the 
willingness to assume this cost has pre- 
vented the enfeeblement and deterioration 
of the people of England in contrast to the 
effect of unemployment upon some of the 
peoples of Europe. Statistics concerning 
unemployment in England are much more 
accurate and inclusive than those obtain- 
able for the United States. About one- 
fifth of the British labor power went to 
waste in September, 1922. Of the popula- 
tion insured under the Employment In- 
surance Act about 12 per cent were totally 
unemployed and from 7 to 9 per cent on 
short time, making the total insufficiency 
of employment between 20 and 22} per 
cent. 

The great contribution of the book is a 


description and analysis of the relative . 


effectiveness of the different measures 
utilized to combat unemployment. Chief 


m scope, amount and value was unemploy- - 


ment insurance. In the emergency the 
insurance fund, however, lost its actuarial 
basis and approached a poor relief measure. 
No fault is found with its administration in 
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spite of the enormous difficulties inherent 
in separate consideration of millions of 
individual cases. The British Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act had the advantage of 
starting on a small scale before the war. 
After this foundation had settled, a con- 
stantly enlarging structure was solidly 
built upon it. Its benefits were extended 


to new groups and even to dependents and ` 


to include “unconvenanted” benefits out- 
side any actuarial basis. The investigators 
believe that as a relief scheme in contradis- 
tinction from an insurance plan it is a mis- 
take to place the greater part of the main- 
tenance of the unemployed upon the 
shoulders of employer and employe. Where 
unemployed were not entitled to benefit 
under the provision of the insurance act, 
the gaps were filled in by poor law relief to 
from one-quarter to one million persons per 
month from March, 1921, to August, 1922. 
Free meals were provided in the schools to 
about one seventh of the school population 
during the year ending March, 1922. This 
relief burden upon educational funds was so 
heavy that the number of children fed by 
grants from the Central Board of Educa- 
tion had to be decreased. 

_ Work was provided by local, state aided, 
and direct state public works. The most 
successful method was found when the 
central government assumed a share of the 
loan charges incurred through the capital 
expenditure of local authorities. This 
system was intended to induce local 
authorities to anticipate works, which they 
would otherwise have deferred, by the 
offer of the central government to pay the 
difference between the cost ‘of works 
executed by unemployed labor during a 
depression and the assumed cost of under- 
taking them with the usual labor in normal 
times. 

In addition two novel experiments were 
tried. The Trade Facilities Act authorized 
a guarantee by the central government of 
loans raised by public authorities or private 
companies on condition that the proceeds 
should be used in capital undertakings or 
the purchase of British manufactures cal- 
culated to promote employment. The 
experiment was based on a belief that the 
high cost of capital was a deterrent to un- 
dertakings and that by increasing the 
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interest rate by a government guarantee of 
the security work would proceed. Public 
utilities were the chief beneficiaries of this 
policy. The choice of the projects was so 
wise that the government will apparently 
suffer only an insignificant loss upon its 
sixty million dollars of guarantees. Even 
more Important was the Export Credits 
Act, which resulted in the guarantee by the 
central government of selected bills of ex- 
change created in the cause of export trade. 
The amount involved was over one hundred 
millions of dollars. Business men regard 
this export credit guarantee as of more use 
than any other single measure in maintain- 
ing and reviving ordinary commercial 
production during the depression. The 
investigators believe that both it and the 
trade facilities scheme should be continued 
in future depressions. The total cost of 
both to the central government, because of 
good judgment in selecting risks, is esti- 
mated at less than 4 per cent of the guar- 
antees. When the value of the markets 
retained and of the employment given are 
taken into consideration, this was an 
extraordinary stroke of good business. 
The chief practical conclusions are that 
in general the government’s attempts to 
stimulate employment will be most success- 
ful if they are not restricted to the depressed 
localities or to the kinds of work that can 
be done by local unemployed. The decisive 
consideration should be the stimulus given 
‘to commercial activity. The stimulus is 
greatest if the recipients of government aid 
are allowed to use the most economical 
methods. “Even if the numbers directly 
employed are less, the policy of adjusting 
government assistance to the normal pro- 
cedure of industry is likely to provide 
more indirect employment by accelerating 
general trade recovery and avoiding the 
waste of relief work.” This conclusion is 
in harmony with the findings of the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Unemployment in 
the United States in 1921 under the leader- 
ship of Secretary Hoover. The American 
recommendations, however, with the ex- 
ception of the expansion and contraction 
of public works in accordance with the 
busmess cycle, are concerned more with the 
policies of private employers than either 
direct or indirect assistance by the govern- 
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ment to either industry or the unemployed: 
A special student of the subject should 
compare the “Third Winter of Unemploy- 
ment” with “Business Cycles and Unem- 
ployment” (McGraw, Hill & Company, 
1923) published under the direction of a 
committee of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment. 


Orro T. MALLERY. 


Ross, Epwarp Atsworts. The Outlines 
of Sociology. Pp. xiii, 474. Price, $3.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 
This book is a contribution to the ped- 

agogy of sociology rather than to its 

subject matter. 

When, in 1920, the author’s Principles of 
Sociology appeared, making available in a 
single volume the system of sociology of 
one of the leaders in the field, it was adopted 
promptly as a textbook in many colleges 
and universities. The size of the volume, 
however, proved ‘to be a hindrance in many 
institutions in whieh the time devoted to 
sociology is somewhat limited, so that 
now, primarily “‘to meet the demand for a 
shorter text for the use of those who cannot 


‘devote as much as a semester to the sub- 


ject,” there appears the Outline of Sociology, 
which is his larger book cut down a third, 
rearranged, rephrased and equipped for the 
class room. 

Professor Ross has also added to each 
chapter sets of quiz questions and exercises. 
In a preface addressed to teachers of this 
text, he explains his technique of teaching 
sociology to university classes. These 
directions, the product of thirty-two years 
of teaching experience, are extremely sug- 
gestive. 

As a textbook, the Outlines of Sociology is 
a distinct advance over the Principles of 
Sociology, and will be sure to come into 
even more general use than the larger work. 

James H. S. Bossarp. 


Rosert A. Woops. The Neighborhood in 
Nation Building. Pp. 327. Price, $3.00. 
Houghton Miffin Company, 1923. 

The volume is a collection of twenty- 
eight papers and addresses given by the 
author, on various occasions, extending 
over a period of thirty-two years from 1890 
to 1922. 

These papers, while not expressly des- 
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ignated as a history of welfare effort for the 
period covered, nevertheless present a 
pretty complete moving picture of the 
progress of social work from its early stages 
‘as represented by the college settlement in 
the last two decades of the 19th century’ 
down to the post-war community centre 
and kindred activities of the present day. 

It is. interesting to note the gradual 
development from the hypothetical and 
theoretical form of expression in the earlier 
papers to the more positive and factful 
form of the later ones. 

In the earlier papers the scope of social 
work appears to be limited to the univer- 
sity settlement movement. The author’s 
aim in those early papers seems to have 
been rather to lay down certain basic 
principles that should be observed by 
settlement workers and point out the re- 
sults that should follow. The auxiliaries 
“might, could, would and should” abound. 
Gradually the author passes on from the 
potential mood to the indicative. The 
background of experience and positive 
accomplishment in social upbuilding affords 
firmer footing for specific recommendations, 
_ cautions, and exhortations to those who 
would attempt the difficult career of the 
social worker. 

Each chapter is a complete unit and 
represents the best current thought and 
practice prevailing in its particular field at 
the time of its preparation, together with a 
forecast into realms then unconquered. 

The university settlement looms large in 
many of the discussions. Yet the author’s 
versatility carries the reader into almost. 
every ‘field of social endeavor, and touches 
practically every factor that contributes to 
social uplift or degradation, from the 
neighborhood club to prohibition, from 
mercenary politics to prostitution. 

To the social worker, this volume should 
be a guide-book m theory and practice. 
To the general reader who is at all socially 
minded it should be stimulating and in- 
forming. To a lover of good English, its 
clearness and beauty of diction should be a 
joy. 


Haser, L.A. What Is Professional Social 
Work? Pp. 149. New York: The 
Survey. - 

“Social work is the business of producing, 


changing or adjusting social organization and 
procedure in the interests of human welfare 
according to scientific standards.” 

This is submitted as an adequate brief 
definition of social work. Social work may 
be called a business because it has become 
a specialized occupation. It is becoming a 
profession. 

The italicized words are one definition 
which Mr. L. A. Halbert, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has given in answer 
to the interrogatory title of his book, What 
Is Professional Social Work? 

This httle volume of one hundred and 
ferty-nine pages discusses this subject in 
nineteen chapters. Mr. Halbert is a social 
executive of some twenty years’ experience 
and has brought to his task a well-trained 
mind and a habit of thoughtful, orderly 
procedure and a peculiarly devoted spirit. 
A rather unique and helpful thing about 
Mr. Halbert’s book is a chart, neatly 
pocketed inside the back cover, detailing 
the processes of social work. Here is clearly 
outlined before the observer the various 
phases in social work as applied to: Society 
as a Whole; The Family; Medicine; 
Business; Education; Government; Agen- 
cies for Religious and Social Life; Fine 
Arts. These are in parallel columns and 
each of these divisions treated under three 
headings—I. Case Work; II. Group Work; 
III. Organization Work. 

The steps enumerated in the chart, 
over and over again in the different kinds of 
Case Work, Group Work and Organization 
Work, are really the elemental steps in the 
processes of modern science. In every 
case the process begins with investigation, 
proceeds to analysis and conclusions, 
crystallizes these conclusions in writing, 
spreads the ideas, applies them to a con- 
crete situation and tests the results. This 
is applied to groups of every size, from the 
individual up to the world, and is applied 
to every kind of problem, from those of 
health and existence to those of culture 
and refinement. 

The book is written in plain and simple 
terms and with a view of being as helpful as 
possible to the average man or woman as 
well as to social workers themselves. Mr. 
Halbert has made a contribution mm an 
effort to answer the question which is the 
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title of his book. It is interesting to note 
that the old and accepted professions can 


be named in one word: physician, lawyer,- 


teacher, preacher, engineer; we say social 
work and social worker. Perhaps the con- 
tention that social work is a profession will 
be twice as well understood when it can be 
designated in one-half as many words. 
SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Welfare Federation of Philadelphia. 


The Negro in Chicago, A Study of Race 
Relations and a Race Riot. By The 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations. 
Pp. 672. Price, $4.00. The University 
of Chicago Press. 


If a race riot of the proportions that the 
racial upheaval reached in Chicago during 
July of 1919 was necessary to produce an 
intelligent investigation of racial conditions 
in a metropolitan city, then Americans 
are to be pitied for their stubborn lack of 
foresight. But if the findings published by 
the Commission on Race Relations, con- 


sisting of twelve of the most distinguished - 


white and colored citizens of Chicago, ap- 
pointed by Governor Lowden following the 
Chicago riots, will be used by other Amer- 
ican cities to forestall the disgraceful state 
of affairs which Chicago experienced, our 
nation should be congratulated upon its 
willingness to accede to scientific leadership. 

The report of the Commission, entitled 
The Negro in Chicago, encouched in a 
volume of 672 pages, later summarized and 
issued in a pamphlet of 78 pages, is prob- 
ably the initial effort of a great American 
municipality, to apply science to the im- 
provement of human relations and the dis- 
cernment of racial conditions. The Com- 
mission did not confine itself merely to a 
study of the riot but placed great emphasis 
on housing, industry, crime, race contacts 
and public opinion as they pertain to the 
Negro citizens of Chicago. It employed 
two methods of approach: first, a series of 
conferences were held with persons be- 
lieved to have special information and 
experience relating to these subjects; 
second, a trained staff of white and colored 
investigators was used to determine, as 
accurately as possible, from first hand 
evidence, the actual conditions in the above 
mentioned fields. 


Out of this cool, deep-seated play of 
intelligence on a human problem of massive 
proportions has come a volumious assem- 
blage of facts regarding race relations; from 
a study of which the Commission made to 
the public, white and colored, the municipal- 
ity and the principal social media of the 
city, fifty-nine recommendations looking 
towards the enforcement of the law, the 
removal of discriminations, the industrial 
recognition of Negro labor, and mutual 
forbearance. While the observance of 
these recommendations is not expected to 
solve all racial problems, it will go far to- 
ward the removal of those causes which 
result in heated racial antipathy. The 
Commission has at least pointed out the 
intelligent way to promote sound relations 
and opinion on not only the racial relation 
in Chicago but in the entire United States. 


OSBORNE, Sipney. The Saar Question. 
A Disease Spot in Europe. Pp. 384. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1923, ! 


Unquestionably the subtitle of this vol- 
ume accurately states the seriousness of the 
situation in the Saar Valley. The arrange- 
ment in the Treaty of Versailles according 
to which the Saar mines become the prop- 
erty of Germany and the political control 
of the region passes to the League of Na- 
tions, permanent sovereignty to be deter- 
mined by a plebiscite in 1935, is well cal- 
culated to cause trouble. In the present 
and for years to come this region will be a 
center of irritation and may easily prove 
to be one of the chief occasions, if not a 
cause of a later war. 

Nor has the League of Nations thus far 
administered the region satisfactorily. One 
complaint after another has been presented. 
Some of the criticisms have clearly been 
propaganda for the Germans but others 
have had a sounder foundation in the 
administrative abuses of the French. 
Nominally, of course, the administrative 
authorities are responsible to the .League 
of Nations and an attempt has just been 
made by the League to adjust certain 
difficulties. To a distant observer, how- 
ever, both the methods employed and the 
results secured seem most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Osborne has pictured the situation 
on the whole quite clearly. Nevertheless, 
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it is unfortunate that his enthusiasm has so 
carried him away that his study has all the 
appearance of anti-French propaganda. It 
is highly important that a maximum of 
light be thrown on the Saar question and 
that it be done with a minimum of heat. 
There has been so much of sharp practice 
and of underhanded dealings by all nations 
in their relations to each other that refer- 
ences to “French deceit and French 
trickery” and other aspersions on French 
sincerity seem hardly appropriate. Espe- 
cially is this to be noticed when there is a 
failure throughout the volume to acknowl- 
edge that any of the actions of the Germans 
during the war furnished an excuse for 
French irritation. 

But the author’s enthusiasm has carried 
him still further. In his chapter “The 
Currency Question” he fails to discrim- 
inate clearly between the difficulties due to 
inflation in Germany with its consequent 
effect on conditions in the Saar and those 
troubles that may properly be attributed 
to the introduction of the franc. Nor does 
it seem right to blame on the Saar Basin 
Governing Commission the plight of the 
rentiers when one remembers that this 
class has suffered such extreme losses from 
the rise of prices in all parts of the world. 
Then too, it hardly seems fair to blame the 
League of Nations so vigorously after 
pointing out so emphatically the clauses in 
the Versailles Treaty that have necessarily 
bound the League in its handling of the 
Saar problem. 

One omission is hard to understand. 
Because of numerous complaints a special 
report of the Saar Governing Commission 
was presented to the League of Nations in 
December, 1921. In this report an attempt 
was made to meet some of the criticisms but 
this reply isignored. Then too it is puzzling 
to read (p. 126) “Up to January 1919, 
when the French Delegation presented their 
first Memorandum on the Saar Basin to 
the Peace Conference, there was not ever 
demanded the separation of the Saar Basin 
from Germany, ete.” On page 66 the 
reviewer had noticed the words, “France 
had already advanced a claim to the Saar 
region in a secret agreement entered into 
with Russia in 1917,” and among the 
appendices (p. 375) this secret agreement 
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with its very explicit terminology is given 
in full. 


These weaknesses are regrettable for _ 


there is a distinct need for a careful study 
of the Saar question. Reference should be 
made to the fact that the volume contains 
a map of the Saar region, although it is not 
very satisfactory for the purpose of the 
volume, while over 200 pages are filled 
with copies of documents. 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


Masterman, C.F.G. England After War. 
Pp. 311. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1923. 

This is the most vivid pen picture of 
post-war conditions in England that the 
reviewer has read. It was planned several 
years ago but, as the author points out, its 
later appearance improves it. None can 
now so readily criticize by saying it pic- 
tures a purely transitory state. In the fact 
that the difficulties persist and bid fair to 
continue lies much of the tragedy. 

In successive chapters are pictured the 
plight of the old aristocracy, the middle 
group and labor, as classes. ‘Then the 
author tells of poverty stricken homes, low 
incomes, the “disgusting” profiteers, love of 
native land (or sea), babies, religion and 
other matters. The story is everywhere 
vivid and appalling. England is under- 
going a terrific strain, with as yet no 
fundamental improvement. 

Mr. Masterman avoids prophecies, quot- 
ing Froude,—‘‘We should draw no horo- 
scopes.” Nor does he present remedies. 
There is no attempt to find economic or 
other bases for England’s troubles, but 
chiefly a vivid recital of them. But that 
recital is so clear and forceful that it ought 
to jar the complacency of those for whom 
return to normalcy seems so easy. 


Fisner, Irvine. League or War. Pp. 268. 
Price, $2.00. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1923. 

Although the title of Professor Fisher’s 
volume does not state positively that the 
League of Nations is the alternative to war, 
there is no doubt of the author’s views on 
the point. He makes it entirely clear that 
he favors our entrance into the existing 
League, and that our failure to enter sooner 
has been a tragic mistake. 
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The first draft of the volume was sub- 
mitted by him to a large number of critics 
of different viewpoints, and he utilized 
their comments. .Among them were 
“Republicans, Democrats, Independents, 
Pacifists, Militarists, pro- and anti-Lea- 
guers, pro- and anti-Wilsonites, pro- and 
anti-German, French, English and Irish.” 

Professor Fisher’s treatment is clear and 
forceful. He does not undertake to present 
details of organization, methods of handling 
problems or the terms of settlement of 
specific issues. A few such pomts are 
raised, but treated only in broad outline. 
The volume is an argument, a plea—not an 
attempt at detailed, accurate description 
with a careful balancing of pros and cons. 
As such it is valuable and convincing, al- 
though here and there a doubter might 
feel the claims in behalf of the League are 
too sweeping. 

One who has not read Irwin’s The Next 
War would do well to read the two volumes 
in succession—Irwin first and then Fisher. 
The two admirably supplement each other. 


Dickinson, Tuomas H. The United States 
and the League. Pp. 151. Price, $2.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1923. 

The volume by Mr. Dickinson is more 
quiet in tone, less vigorous in presentation, 
but no less clear in its approval of the 
Léague and in its advocacy of our entrance. 
More space is given to the situation in 
Europe and more emphasis is placed on the 
problems that must be solved. Both vol- 
umes are worth reading by doubters, and 
will do much to further the pro-League 
movement in the United States. 

d E. M. P. 


Rees, J. Morsan. Trusts in British In- 
‘dustry, 1914-21. A Study of Recent De- 
velopments in Business Organization. Pp. 
269. Price, 10s. 6d. London: P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd. 

Such an analysis as this book attempts is 
greatly needed. Factual material ought to 
be at the disposal of the economist, most of 
whose theorizing is still unfortunately and 
extensively based on the assumptions of 
free competition and laissez faire. The 
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writer had at his disposal the well-known 
British Report on Trusts and other docu- 
ments. After an historical retrospect, suc- 
cessive chapters are devoted to the extrac- 
tive industries, iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals, foods, miscellaneous industries 
and finally banking and finance. It is to be 
regretted that so important a survey Is 
marred by numerous inaccuracies. to which 
attention has already been called by other 
reviewers. 
E. M. PATTERSON. 


GIDE, CHARLES Ep. Efecis of the War 
Upon French Economic Life. A Collec- 
tion of- Five Monographs. Pp. 197. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 


These five monographs deal with the 
effects of the war upon (1) the French 
Merchant Marine, (2) the French Textile 
Industry, (8) French Finance, (4) French 
Commercial Policy and (6) Labour in 
France. It will be noticed that they in- 
clude the most important aspects of French 
economic life and taken together constitute 
a rather thorough survey of the economic 
situation in that country since the beginning 
of the war. The treatments are largely 
descriptive and raise few questions that 
may be viewed as controversial. French 
losses during the war were heavy in many 
lines, a tragedy clearly but temperately set 
forth in these essays. The story is told 
only through the war period and is a val- 
uable brief record. If the various authors 
could have brought their studies down to 
date, they could have shown that the 
industry and frugality of the people have 
brought a remarkable change since the war 
ended, except in finances which have grown 
steadily worse. French economic life is 
today in a most satisfactory condition, 
marred chiefly by the state of the Govern- 
ment Treasury. 


LenreELDT, R. A. Restoration of the World’s 
Currencies. Pp. X1+146. London: P. 
S. King & Son, Ltd., 1923. 


This volume fails to carry out the 
promise of the title. It contains a mixture 
of acceptable generalizations about money 
and numerous fallacies, but fails to grapple 
with the real problem raised. 
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measurement of, 14. 

Human Nature in Business. 
l. 


C. H. Crennan, 


Imagination, 156. 
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tance of, 170. 
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eign consideration of, 207; “night-mind” atti- 
tude of, 124; understanding “‘total situation,” 
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Instincts, 105; acquisitive, 156, 157; collective, of 
children, 160, 161; kinds of, 146-9; theories, 
criticism of, 109; view, 108. 

Interviews, 17, 18; advantage of, 141. 

Investigations, other psychological, 136. 

IRRATIONAL FACTOR IN Human BEHAVIOR, Tue. 
The “Night-Mind” in Industry. Elton 
Mayo, 117-30. 


James, William, quotations of, 146, 150, 163. 

JOB ANALYSIS FOR EMPLOYMENT PURPOSES. 
Franklin Meine, 22-31. 

Job: analysis, 58; kinds of, 22, 23; procedure in, 
26; psychology, 27-3); rating and grading, 30; 
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Kinessury, Forrest A. Applying Psychology 
to Business, 2-12. 

Krrson, Harry Dexrer. Understanding the 
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KORNHAUSER, ARTHUR W. Mbotives-in-Indus- 
try Problem, The, 105-16. 


Labor: fatigue, 128; monotony, mental effect of, 
128; turnover, 118; waste in and study of, 126; 
unrest, relation between and breakdown, 122; 
psychological investigations (see psychology), 
120. 

Letourneau, 157. 

Letters: application, 18: recommendation, 19. 

Life, insurance, human business of, 190; In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, establishment 
and scope of, 191, 192. 

Linx, Henry C. Psychological Tests in Indus- 
try, 82-44. 

Link, H. C., 28; clerical tests of, 63. 

Lombroso, studies of, 74, 77. 


Marcus, Lawrence, 62. 

Mayo, Evron. Irrational Factor in Human 
Behavior, The. The “Night-Mind” in In- 
dustry, 117-30. 

McDougal Dotting Machine, 100. 

Merne, Frankin. Job Analysis for Employ- 
ment Purposes, 22-31. 

Mental defectives, examination of suspected, 202. 
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Meruops or Rating Homan QUALITIES. 
Donald G. Paterson, 81-93. 

Methods: continuous work, 99; rating, purposes 
of in business, 92, 93; testing, 99; test, kinds of, 
14. 

Mitier, Kart G. Function of Psychology in 
the School of Business Administration, The, 
200-6. 

Mind, day and night: working of, 123, 124. 

Money, regard of, by children, 161. 

Monroe, W. S., 161. 

Mortves-1n-Inpustry PROBLEM, THE. 
W. Kornhauser, 105~16, 

Motives: attempted solutions of, 106; desires as, 
107; fictitious and real, 112; instincts as, 108- 
11; problem of, 105; reasons for, 105, 106; 
study of, 113, 114. 

Munsterberg, Hugo, 9, 207. 

Muscio, B., 36, 217. 


Arthur 


Office turnover, 60. 

Otis, Arthur, 43. 

Ownership: among children, 158-60; feelings of 
with primitive peoples, 157. 


Paterson, Donatp G. Methods of Rating Hu- 
man Qualities, 81-93. 

Personnel, work of, National Research Council, 
175; research workers, 91. 

Pleasure-pain theory, 107. 

Plumb plan, 119. 

POFFENBERGER, A. T. A Critical Examination 
of the Usual Employment Methods, 13-21. 

Possessions, influence of, 163. 
PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS——IN ENGLAND, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. Morris S. Viteles, 207-20. 
PsycHOLOGY IN tHE Crvi Service. L. L. 
Thurstone, 194-9. 

PsycHOLoGy IN SALESMANSHIP. 
Stevenson, 144-55. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE oF THE Lire 
Insurance Business. C. Frederick Hansen, 
190-3. 

Psycno.iocy or Savina, THE. 
156-64. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION, THe. J. Mce- 
Keen Cattell, 165-71. 

PsYcHOLoaicaL Trsts in Inpusrry. Henry C. 
Link, 32-44. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WORE OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH Councit. Robert M. Yerkes, 172-8. 

Psychology: applied and pure, 5; business: 
application of principles of, to, 7; demands of, 
on, 180-2; limitations in U. S. vs. European 
expansion, 211; problems for, 9; prospects for, 
11; research in, 187; technique of applied to, 
8; university and other research, 179; Europe, : 
accomplishments in, 215-9; agencies for ap- 
plying, 207-10; range of in industry, 210-5; 
changes in, 2; definition of, 144; England, 


John Alford 


E. H. Cameron, 


France, industrial research work in, 207, 209; 

fake, 3; Germany: industria] work before and 
after war, 208; psychological laboratories in, 
209; investigations of labor unrest, 120; life 
insurance: aims of, in, 191; field for, in, 190; 
investigations, 192; need for experts in, 9: 
overworked, reasons for, 3; present concern of, 
200; training in, for job analysis, 27 (see job 
analysis). . 

Psychologists: British, writings of, 108; active 
work of with Jabor (England and Germany), 
213; civil service commissions, contributions 
of, to, 197; criticisms by foreign, 211; fake, 
elimination of, 194; interpretation of business 
by foreign, 211; judging, 195; mental tests of, 
74; necessity for business coöperation, 188; 
task of, 1. 

Psychological: Corporation, history and work of, 
165-71; experimentation, 8; moment, 155; 
tests: introduction of into universities, 202; in 
public schools, 168. 


Questionnaire field investigations, 140, 141. 


Rationalization, notion of, 112. 

Reformers, kinds of, 13. 

RESEARCH METHODS IN ADVERTISING. Daniel 
Starch, 189-43. 

Research: (advertising) desirability of, 148; 
methods in, 139; business: purpose of, in, 189. 

Resemblances, racial and family (structural and 
mental), 76. 

Rosson, Epwarp S. Factors Affecting Hu- 
man Efficiency, 94-104. 


Saving, origin of, 158; problem of, 164. 

Science, function of, 201; necessary progress of, 

' 171; technology and, 5. 

Scott, Walter Dill, comparison scale of, 85. 

Scott Company tests, 64; Graphic Rating 
Method, 87, 88. 

Scoville Manufacturing Company, employment 
tests of, 37-9, 43. 

Sales: closing, 155; process of making, 144. 

Salesmanship: appeals of; emotional, 152; in- 
tellectual, 153; power of suggestions in, 152; 
psychology and, 150; of, 144; desire created by 
good, 151. 

Seller, task of, 133-5. 

Selling, psychological moment in, 184, 135; steps 
in, 149. 


Starce, Danrexr. Research Methods in Ad- 
vertising, 189-48. 

Stevenson, Joun ALFORD. Psychology in 
Salesmanship, 144-55. 

Studies, motion, 100. 

Superstitions, persistence of, 128. ~ 


Taylor system, 211. 
Tests ror OFFICE Occupations. 
and Marion A. Bills, 60-73. 


C. S. Yoakum 


. Tests ror Trape Proriciency. J. Crosby 


Chapman, 45-59. 

Tests: applicants’ ability through, 39; clerical 
workers’ aptitude, 67~70; Binet-Simon, 75; 
common sense and psychological, 34; future of, 
48; intelligence, in civil service, 197; mental 
alertness, 61~7; psychological, definition of, 33; 
short-answer, 197; trade, 70-2; army, origin 
of, 46, 47; specific: oral, 47; picture, 52; per- 
formance, 54; in industry, 57, 58; stages of, 
49-51; use of, by foreign countries, 213, 217 
(Germany, 40); testing value of, 36, 40. 

Thrift, 162. 

Tuorsronge, L. L. Psychology in the Civil 
Service, 194-9. 

Thurstone, L. L., 61. 

Tuttle, W. W., experiments of, 68. 

Typewriting, development of touch system, 95, 
218. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONSUMER'S Minn. Harry 
Dexter Kitson, 191-8. 


VrreLes, Morris S. Psychology in Business— 
in England, France and Germany, 207-20. 
Vocational methods, classes of, 18, 14; success, 

difficulties in (Europe), 214. 

War, formation of psychological section during, 
82; practicability of psychology shown i in, 2; 
stimulus to research, 207. 

Whitley Councils, 119. 

Work, intelligence required, 94; muscular and 
mental, 95; types of and requirements for, 
94-6. 


Yerres, Rosert M. Psychological Work of the 
National Research Council, 172-8. 

Yoakum, C. S. and Brurs, Manion A. Tests 
for Office Occupations, 60-73. 

Yoakum, Dr. C. S5., 182. 
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Earnings of Coal Miners 


By Anne BEZANSON 


Assistant Director, Department of Industrial Research, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE subject of the earnings of coal 
miners is a large one to cover in a 
_ short paper. There are some one 
hundred odd separate occupations for 
men engaged in and about the mine of 
an anthracite colliery. While the num- 
- ber of occupations is somewhat less in 
bituminous, the diversity of occupa- 
tion is still very considerable. ‘The 
. United States Coal Commission found 
it necessary to separate forty major oc- 
cupations in anthracite and twenty in 
bituminous mines, in order to study 
even the most important-differences in 
earnings groups. ‘This paper, there- 
fore, can deal only with the most 
salient conclusions for the main occupa- 
tional classes. Three things should be 
kept in mind in using the earnings 
tables prepared by the Coal Com- 
mission. 


(1) The tables as published do not 
show annual earnings. l 

(2) The data was purposely com- 
piled to stress any existing variations 
in earnings within occupations. 

(3) The scope of the study did not 
allow time for analysis and interpre- 
tation of data at the time of publica- 
tion. 


The earnings tables of the Coal Com- 
mission were prepared to show the rela- 
tion of earnings to time worked in 
considerable detail. The earnings for 
individual employes were grouped in 
intervals of $100 for amount received 
while employed at one mine. Such a 
grouping was planned to bring out 
differences in earnings where such dif- 
ferences existed for the same occupa- 
tion. The figures given are not, there- 


2 


fore, the annual earnings of any em- 
ploye who shifted during the year. In 
attempting in this paper to give sum- 
mary figures for earnings, I am obscur- 
ing the variations upon which the Coal 
Commission reports tend to lay most 
stress. 

It should be remembered also that 
the Coal Commission was necessarily 
occupied with an enormous problem of 
collection and tabulation. In getting 
together the mass of data, it was more 
important to provide the primary facts 
than to get a few outstanding but over- 
summary conclusions. Everyone rec- 
ognizes the necessity of sifting and 
interpreting statistical data collected in 
this way. However, the enormity of 
the task of tabulating earnings material 
did not leave sufficient time after the 
tabulation was done for detailed in- 
terpretation of all the data. The 
figures will, therefore, be the basis for 
discussion for some time by students 
interested in careful study of the prob- 
lems of earnings in coal. Three facts 
should be borne in mind in using the 
summarized data: first, that one is 
obscuring important variations; second, 
that the earnings figures must be inter- 
preted in connection with the wage rate, 
turnover and irregularity studies of the 
Commission; and third, that the figures 
published do not give annual earnings, 

Earnings in the industry can be sum- 
marized for three major occupational 
groups. ‘The piece work, or tonnage 
occupations, comprise in anthracite col- 
lieries the contract miners and their 
laborers. In bituminous mines there 
are three important groups: machine 
miners engaged in operating the coal 
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EARNINGS OF Coat MINERS 3 


under-cutting machines; pick miners . 


engaged in under-cutting by pick, and 
shooting and loading their own coal; 
loaders engaged in shooting and loading 
the coal that has been under-cut by the 
machines. l l 

About 28 per cent of all employes in 
anthracite, and 16 per cent in bitumi- 
nous, work on the surface and will be 
referred to as outside day men. The 
men engaged in haulage, maintenance 
of the way, and regulation of ventilation 
are paid generally on an hourly basis 
and are referred to as inside day men. 


RELATION OF EARNINGS IN BOTH 
INDUSTRIES 


It is well, first, to consider the rela- 
tion of earnings for tonnage workers in 
the anthracite and bituminous indus- 
tries. To facilitate comparison, charts 
have been prepared of the time worked 
to make a given amount of earnings, by 
contract miners in anthracite and by 
all tonnage workers in bituminous. 
Chart I shows the time worked by con- 
tract miners in each earnings interval 
by the solid black line; the dotted line 
shows the time of non-union tonnage 
men, and the broken line union tonnage 
for the same earnings classes. The 
curves show striking differences in the 
= number of days' worked for the same 
earnings class. It is apparent that in 
all intervals up to $800, the time 
worked is almost identical for union 
tonnage and anthracite contract min- 
_ers. Above $800 tonnage men in 
bituminous fields work fewer days in 
each earnings interval than do contract 
miners in anthracite, the greatest 
difference being found at the $1,800 
division, with a range of 50 days in 
working time. The similarity of work- 
ing time in the first eight intervals is 
surprising when compared with the 
`- 1 Where timeis given for tonnage men, the num- 


ber of timesthe employe madea start may or may 
not mean a full eight-hour day. 


wide difference in time m the higher 
earnings intervals. One would have 
expected the bituminous curve to have 
been below the anthracite curve 
throughout the whole earnings register. 

Two causes account for the dis- 
crepancy: First, the turnover is higher 
in the bituminous group. This means 
that a relatively large number of men 
in the bituminous industry remain only 
a few days on the payroll of one mine. 
The earnings tables indicate that men 
do not make normal earnings in the 
industry until they have been a con- 
siderable time in the employ of one 
mine. The weighting of the bituminous 
curve with this group of short service 
workers tends to increase the time 
worked and bring the curve closer to 
the anthracite curve. The second 
cause is of equal importance, namely, 
that the average length of start is 
shorter, if considered throughout the 
year for all mines, in the bituminous 
industry than is the start in the anthra- 
cite field. Some of this is due to the 
practice of assigned cars and some to the 
more irregular operation of the industry. 

Turning to the curve of tonnage men 
in the non-union field, it is apparent 
that in all earnings classes up to 
$1,000, tonnage men work more days 
than either anthracite or bituminous. 
Attention is directed to the earnings 
intervals above $3,000, showing non- 
union men working fewer days in the 
same interval than in the union area. 
Here, however, the number involved is 
inconsiderable. The important stress 
in this comparison should be put upon 
the space between the curves for days 
worked in anthracite and bituminous 
in the intervals from $800 to $3,500. 
For part of this spread, namely, be- 
tween $2;200 and $3,200, there is only 
a difference of 10 days in working time 
in the anthracite industry. This indi- 
cates a rather wide variation in the 
opportunity of earnings for men work- 
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The comparison indicates clearly that 
earnings per start made are higher in 
bituminous than in anthracite. 


Charts IT and ITI show the separate - 


tonnage occupations in the bituminous 
group. The curves for pick miners and 
loaders closely resemble each other in 
the union group, while machine miners 
work fewer days in each earnings class 
throughout the whole scale than either 
loaders or pick miners. 


PROPORTION oF MEN 1N Hirea EARN- 
INGS CLASSES GREATER IN 
ANTHRACITE 


This comparison, however, disre- 
gards the number of men involved in 
the industries. The only factor that 
has so far been considered is the num- 
ber of days worked to make a given 
unit of earnings. When one takes into 
account the number of men involved in 
the different earnings intervals, the 
anthracite industry makes a more 
favorable showing, since the opportu- 
nity for employment is greater. Charts 
IV and V show that the bulk of contract 
miners, when one takes the actual 
nuniber of men by earnings intervals, is 
in the mtervals above $1,000, whereas 
in the bituminous.industry the massing 
is in the lower earnings intervals, and 
the curve slopes off gradually, contain- 
ing fewer men as the higher earnings 
groups are reached. 

The anthracite curve, on the con- 
trary, decreases gradually in the num- 
ber of men involved in each interval to 
$1,000, and then begins to’ increase, 
reaching a high point at about $1,800 to 
$1,900. Even if the year 1920 is taken 
for the bituminous industry, instead of 
the inactive year of 1921, the curves 
show the same general outline, although 
the numbers in the higher earnings 
classes are then more significant. This 
raises the question of what the actual 
average earnings are in the two fields. 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN 1921 


What, then, is the average number of 
starts made by contract miners? What 
was the average annual earnings in 
1921? How do these earnings compare 
with annual earnings for all tonnage 
men in bituminous mines? For the 
year 1921 the average time worked by 
contract miners in anthracite was 
about 250 days. The average earn- 
ings for that year was between $1,900 
and $2,000—to be exact, $1,922. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-one was 
a year of inactivity in bituminous. 
The union group of miners averaged 
only about 134 days per tonnage em- 
ploye; the non-union made a somewhat 
better showing, with 151 days. The 
average earnings for tonnage men in 
both union and non-union groups were 
between $1,000 and $1,100; to be mote 
exact, the figure was $1,034 in union 
and $1,051 in non-union mines. 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS IN 1920 


If the year 1920 were used for bitu- 
minous, the average days worked 
would be 219 for union tonnage and 
221 for non-union tonnage. ‘This gives 
an average earnings of $1,750 to $1,800 
in the year 1920 among bituminous 
tonnage men. It should be noted that 
the average starts made are about 
thirty less (roughly one month) than 
the average starts for anthracite miners 
in the year 1921, with a difference in 


earnings of $156, in favor of the an- 


thracite contract miner. It is under- 
stood that all these comparisons in an- 
thracité are made for a period before 
the present 10 per cent increase in 
rates. It should be understood, also, 
that these are not the average earnings 
of full year men, but a figure which is 
based on all tonnage workers. The 
figure for earnings of full year workers 
in anthracite is not available. In bitu- 
minous mines the average earnings of 
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full year employes are about $400 higher 


than the figure for average earnings of- 


all employes, or about $1,425 to $1,450 
for tonnage men in 1921 and $2,025 to 
$2,075 for 1920. 

One group of tonnage men in the an- 
thracite industry should not be com- 
pared to any of the occupations in the 
bituminous industry. This is the la- 
borers of contract miners, who work for 
the miner, and are paid a proportion of 
the miners’ gross earnings. The figures 
show that this group shifts more than 
any men in any part of the coal indus- 
‘try. There is no considerable number 
remaining on the payroll of any one 
mine for the course of a year to give a 
figure upon which to base annual earn- 
ings. ‘The figures as collected by the 
Coal Commission show earnings of 
$1,200 for about 200 days’ work. 
There is no reason to think that this is 
the average working time of contract 
miners’ laborers, since there is a real 
shortage of laborers and little time is 
lost in shifting from job to job. It 
would certainly be fair to take the 
average days worked by contract 
miners, and the average daily earn- 
ings, which is $5.87, and arrive at a 
figure of income between $1,450 and 
$1,500 ($1,468) for the year 1921. 
This is, however, an estimated figure, 
and is not arrived at by the careful 
calculations upon which the other 
figures are based. 

At this point, I may say that the 
average earnings were prepared from 
the tables published by the Coal Com- 
mission and the average days worked 
were secured from these tables. ‘The 
figures were then checked by using the 
average daily earnings found by the 
Wage Rate Section of the Coal Com- 
mission and the number of employes 
involved were checked with the turn- 
over figures. This makes three sources 
for verifying the final conclusions, and 
it is fair to add that the computations 


agree very closely, there being a dif- 
ference of only a few cents in the daily 
earnings as computed by use of the 
different sources of data. If one were 
to add the contract miners’ laborers’ 
earnings to those of contract miners, 
the average earnings for all tonnage 
workers in anthracite would be about 
$1,780 in 1921 for an average working 
time of 250 starts. 

A further summary comparison is 
possible in connection with the earnings . 
of tonnage men. When weight is given 
to the number of men in each $100 inter- 
val of earnings, an average earnings per 
start figure is secured of $7.75 to $8 for 
anthracite contract miners and all 
unionized bituminous tonnage workers, 
there being a difference of only four 
cents per day in the average earnings 
per start in the two groups in 1921. 
In the non-union field the average 
earnings per start is about 75 cents less 
than in either anthracite or bituminous, 
falling between $7 and $7.25 per start. 

In the discussion up to this point, the 
earnings of the men engaged in actually 
mining coal have been covered. The 
tonnage group constitutes almost three 
fifths of all employes in bituminous and 
slightly over two fifths of anthracite 
employes. The remaining employes 
are divided into outside and inside day 
occupations. The employes paid by 
the hour have frequently opportunity 
for employment when the mine is idle. 
They normally work more days in a 
given year than men whose work is 
dependent upon the hoisting of coal. 


Earnines oF Outrsip— Day MEN 


No comparison should be made be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous for 
outside day occupations, taken as a 
whole. The anthracite industry is 
equipped with elaborate facilities for 
preparing the coal for market. The 
proportion of outside employes used in 
washing, breaking and sizing the coal 


of workers outside a bituminous mine. 
Besides, 11 per cent of all outside day 
workers in anthracite are slate pickers, 
mainly boys. There is no comparable 
group engaged outside a bituminous 
mine. If one excludes boy employes, 
and takes all outside workers in an- 
thracite in the year 1921, the average 
eight-hour days worked per man was 
about 293. The average earnings was 
about $1,320. In the bituminous in- 
dustry outside union workers averaged 
$1,445 in 207 days; non-union workers 
averaged about $1,200 in 218 days. 
The year 1220 gave more opportunity 
for employment of day men. Outside 
workers averaged $1,850-$1,875 for 
union and $1,700-$1,750 for non-union 
sarnings. It will be seen that outside 
Jay men even in 1921 made higher 
2arnings in the bituminous than in the 
2nthracite industry. In the year 1920 
the difference was as great as $400 to 
8500 between the outside workers in 
the two industries. It should be re- 
2alled that one is here comparing the 
year 1920 in bituminous with 1921 in 
anthracite. The comparison, however, 
is a fair one, since the year 1920 is only 
six days above the average operation 
of the bituminous industry for the last 
twenty years and the year 1921 is an 
uverage year in anthracite. The occu- 
zations are, however, widely different. 


EARNINGS OF Insipe Day 
OCCUPATIONS 


Inside day occupations are higher 
aid than are outside employments. 
Jowever, there is less overtime in 
yutside occupations and the op- 
ortunity to add to earnings is 
omewhat less in inside than in outside 
lay occupations. ‘The union mines 
iweraged 175 eight-hour days for inside 
nen in 1921 with an average earnings 
of $1,293. The inside non-union men 
wweraged about 189 days with an 


` thracite averaged about 290 eight-hour 


days with an average earnings of 
$1,480. It will thus be seen that the 


inside worker in anthracite made some- | 


what higher earnings than the inside 
day man in either union or non-union 
bituminous mines, but his working 
time was 100 days more than either. 
In 1920 the earnings of inside day 
men m the bituminous industry were 
about $1,600. 

The figures already given for day men 
include all short-service men. If full 


year employes alone were considered - 


and all inside and outside day employes 
grouped, the average earnings in the 
bituminous industry would be about 
$1,850 in 1920 and $1,570 to $1,600 in 
the less regular operation of 1921. 

Perhaps the separate occupations.can 
be more easily compared by the average 
daily earnings of a selected group of 
well-known occupations. The content 
of work covered by the same name 
is not necessarily identical between 
fields or even within fields and it will be 
remembered that the opportunity for 
employment is not the same in the 
two industries. Yet in so far as any 
comparison can be made, these are 
indicative of the earnings of an eight- 
hour day in the various fields. 

Looked at in a broad way there was 
in 1921 a surprisingly balanced relation 
between the average earnings per start 
by contract miners in the anthracite 
industry and the tonnage workers in 
bituminous. . When the whole year is 
considered the anthracite miner earned 
more by reason of more continuous 
operation; when the earnings classes 
are considered, miners in classes above 
$1,200 are about four times as great as 
in bituminous. 

The real difference in the industries 
is found in the earnings of day men. 
Here there is a difference in daily earn- 
ings of roughly $1.75 to $2.25 a day in 
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EARNINGS or Coan Miners 


Average Daily Earnings in Fifteen Day Occupations in Anthracite and Bituminous 








OccuPrATIONS 


Outside: 
Blacksniiths.¢ 6.8 ae belo wcaterneid Leb ees. 
Cupen aa aE NAOS REN 


Engineer........... ROM Repent Tere rere 


Stableman..........-...0.ceceeeeee a eat 
Laborer... oponon Hee ede: boat damned 


S 


Inside: 
’ Bratticeman.......... 


Doortenders......... ccc cee eee ee ees 


Drivers... he Sls ie eB aa ieee ee 


Pipine arenar eoe REI ea ads wee 


Timbþerman......oanonunun uaaa eraann naaa 


Track layers o oe ee ee Apa ETONE NE 2 
Laborers sarerea E N ee 2 


favor of the bituminous worker. Even 
with this difference the inside day 
worker earned about $200 more in 1921 
in anthracite than in bituminous by 
reason of more working opportunity. 

In.the case of outside workers the 
annual earnings as well as the daily 
earnings were lower in anthracite than 
in bituminous. l 

In 1921 contract miners in anthracite 
averaged about $1,922 making 250 
starts; contract miners’ laborers in the 
same working time would earn about 
$1,465-$1,470. During the same year 
inside day men in anthracite had about 


40 eight-hour days more opportunity 


for employment and averaged $1,475- 
$1,500, while outside day men by work- 
ing an average of three more days than 


tzare ee ee ey 


BITUMINOUS 
ANTHRACITE 
Union Non-Union 
$5.35 $7.57 $6.36 
5.27 7,14 5.94 
4.98 7.29 5.97 
4.76 6.95 5.41 
4.28 6.07 5.07 
4.26 6.55 4.58 
4.38 6.74 5.837 
5.19 "742 5.96 
3.18 7.48 4 26 
4.67 TAT «6.99 
5.10 7.14 5.53 
5.89 7.52 6.26 
5.22 7.35 6.09 
4.92 7.16 5.08 
4.96 7.41 5.99 
inside men earned $160 less. When 


boys are excluded from this outside 
computation the yearly earnings of 
outside men fall from 8 to 84 per cent 
lower than those of inside day men. 
Judged from the point of view of spend- 
ing power the contract ‘miners’ la- 
borers are in about the same position as 
the inside day men in anthracite, owing 
to the opportunity of the latter for 
earnings when the mine is idle. 

The real problem of earnings in the 
coal industry is due to the wide fluctua- 
tion above and below the average, 
variations due in part to seam condi- 
tions. For this problem attention 


must be given to the detailed reports 


published by the United States Coal 
Commission for rates and earnings. 


Living’ Conditions Among Coal Mine Workers 
of the United States 


By Marier L. OBENAUER 


Director, Industrial Survey and Research Service, Washington, D. C., Chief Investigator, Living 
Conditions Studies i 


HE base of mining operations is 
under human control in less degree 
than is the base of operations in any 
other industry. Manufacturers choose 
locations offering the best known fa- 
cilities for production, including an 
adequate labor supply. The modern 
developments in irrigation have ex- 
tended vastly the possible choice of 
food-producing areas, and soil chemis- 
try has added unmeasured spans to our 
fertile soils. But the coal mine opera- 
tor and coal mine worker can get coal 
only from the earth bins in which 
nature has stored it. These bins are 
located with no regard to human 
convenience and once emptied they are 
not refilled. Hence, labor must not 
only go to ihe mining industry im the 
first place, and often over considerable 
distances from normal population cen- 
ters, but it must follow the industry as 
one after another the storage places are 
emptied into the furnaces of manu- 
facture and commerce. Therefore, loca- 
tion of the coal fields, a subject of major 
importance in studies of coal mine en- 
gineering, cost of coal production and 
coal distribution, is also a factor of tell- 
ing influence upon the livability of the 
community in which the mine worker 
must abide while he labors in the mine. 


Ture Coat FIELDS 


To one not versed in the unerring 
logic of earth formations, a panoramic 


1 Information about living conditions con- 
tained herein is drawn from data collected for the 
U.S. Coal Commission and embodied for the most 
part in a formal report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States before the expira- 
tion of the Commission in September, 1928. 
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picture of the great coal fields would 
appear to be a striking demonstration 
of nature’s caprice in bestowing her 
gifts of hard and soft coal. While 
anthracite mine workers need not go 
outside of a few compactly located 
counties of Pennsylvania to dig hard 
coal, the bituminous coal operators and 
coal mine workers are following soft 
coal seams of considerable thickness 
into more than half the states of the 
union (see table)—over table lands, up 
mountain sides and over mountain tops, 
through rolling valleys, along creek and 
river beds and beneath the soils of what 
once were fertile farms. In Pennsy)- 
vania and Ohio and in the central west- 
ern regions, most of the bituminous coal 
mine workers dig and live in level, 
rolling or mountainous country that 
was, and in many cases is now, the 
scene of agricultural or. other activity. 
In these coal regions many centers of 
normal community life had grown into 
vigorous maturity before mining opera- 
tions were begun. But the bituminous 
operators. and mine workers who are 
extracting coal from the seams running 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other fields in the Ap- 
palachian areas, must trail the coal into 
gorges, ravines and recesses that are far 
removed from any city or town, and 
that never had been the scene of 
modern industrial activity before the 
initiation of coal mining operations. 
Of course, where the coal seams go 
there must go both the operators and 
the coal mine workers who would have 
the coal, but with this difference: the 
mine workers—those with, and those 
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without, families—must live near their 
labors, whether such labors are near, or 
remote from, normal American com- 
munity life. 

As mining operations follow the coal 
seams into places remote from ordinary 
population centers, the operator must 
provide living quarters and community 
resources for the mine workers and the 
mine workers’ families. Furthermore, 
the need for such provision does not 
arise or terminate abruptly, but in- 
creases with the distances and dimin- 
ishes with accessibility to self-controlled 
communities. — 


So differently environed are the 
bituminous and anthracite mine work- 
ers that each group must be discussed 
by itself. 


BITUMINOUS MINE WORKERS 


URBAN AND RURAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
Coat Mine WORKERS 


Nearly four fifths of the 585,000 men 
engaged in the bituminous coal mines 
are living in places classed as “rural,” 
the meaning thereby being unincor- 
porated communities having popula- 
tions of less than 2,500. 


Coau Mine OPERATIVES ENUMERATED IN 1920 BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU or THE CENSUS AND 
THE MINE WorkKERS—OPERATIVES AND AUXILIARY Lasor—Incwiupep IN Dara COMPILED For 
TRE UNITED States COAL COMMISSION FROM THE 1920 Census POPULATION SHEETS? 


Coat MINE OPERATIVES 
REPORTED BY UNITED 
States Census 1920 


STATE 


Nomser Mine WORKERS 
(MALE) INCLUDING ÅUXIL- 
ILARY LABOR, INCORPORATED 
IN DATA COMPILED FOR THE 


(Matz) Coau COMMISSION 
Pennsylvania... a.. anaana aarne eee b 997,345 a 306,968 
West Virginia... 0.0.0.2... cece eee 87,728 92,357 
WMinOls si. exces oes T E E A 82,305 80,614 
EIET APERE EE TEETE TITE EE ET 47,789 47,830 
fodido sat er eed s suns be delet 29,149 94,583 
PAE EiT: soon oun 2a ote as es Reais 26,204 12,979 
‘Other states for which data were compiled 
for the Commission’. ................ 135,744 °107,277 
States for which no data were compiled for 
the Commission.........2.2........5. 26,177 tee 
Total United States................ 132,441 672,608 
(Anthracite—-147,456)° (Anthracite—147,456)> 


(Bituminous—584,985)4 


(Bituminous—525, 152) 





4 In this classification the Bureau of the Census does not include such auxiliary labor as carpenters, 
mechanics, stationary and mining engineers, etc., all of whom were included in the data on mine 
workers compiled for the Commission. ‘This auxiliary labor is not listed separately in the published 
reports of the 1920 Census, but in the Occupation Census for 1910 (cf. Vol. FV, page 304) it con- 
stituted approximately 4 per cent of all the mine workers, though the per cents vary doubtless with 
varying types of mining operations throughout the several coal-producing states. 

b The Bureau of the Census does not keep separate the anthracite and. bituminous mine workers. 
‘The terms are not used on the Census.schedules, but the locations of the anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields make plain the identity of each group of mine workers. 

° Other states include Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky (over 44,000), Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Okiahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 

d Approximate figure only as it is derived by subtracting the anthracite mine workers—about 4 
per cent of whom are auxiliary labor—from coal mine operatives which do not include such labor. 


proportions vary widely from state to 
state. Over nine tenths of the coal 
mine workers of West Virginia, where 
coal mining means pioneering, live 
outside of urban centers as compared 
with scarcely half in Illinois where 
many towns were born before coal 
mining operations were started. The 
figures disclose further that, while ap- 
proximately half of the bituminous coal 
mine workers taken as a single group 


are housed in company-owned dwell- - 


ings,? the proportions range from nearly 
four fifths in West Virginia to less than 
9 per cent in Illinois; that the nearest 
towns for three fourths of the men 
housed in company dwellings were 
places of less than 2,500 population and 
that but 12 per cent were within five 
miles of incorporated towns and the 
institutions of civil liberty and com- 
munity life which usually characterize 
such places. 

The large proportions of coal mine 
workers living on company-owned 
properties remote from urban centers 
spell varying degrees of isolation and 
dependence upon coal companies for 
community resources as well as for the 
facilities essential to healthful, com- 
fortable, and good citizen-making fam- 
ily life. 

Since isolation puts a strain upon the 
ties that bind the individual and his 


family to the nation; and in addition, . 


since sojourn in company-owned houses 
which are located in company-con- 
trolled communities arrests develop- 
ment of rooted interest in home and 
community, it becomes important to 
know just where in the scale of 
American citizenry the great body of 
this country’s coal mine workers are to 


2 Based on data collected direct by the Com- 
mission from bituminous coal companies em- 
ploying 67.4 per cent of all the mine workers re- 
ported by all coal companies listed in the files of 
the Geological Survey. 


are revealed In tne constituency ana 
economic organization of their families. 
These questions were answered com- 
prehensively and conclusively for the 
Commission by the data taken from the 
1920 population sheets in the Bureau of 
the Census. And this is, in the main, 
the story they tell of the bituminous 
coal mine workers: 


Mins WORKING PERSONNEL 


Two thirds of the men are between 
the ages of 20 and 45 years. Except in 
Alabama and West Virginia, where the 
relative numbers between 20 and 25 are 
markedly higher than in other states, 
the age groups do not differ materially. 
Nearly 60 per cent of the bituminous 
coal mine workers are native-born 
white men; another 8 per cent are na- 
tive colored; and a third were born 
overseas, the largest numbers in Italy, 
Austria and Poland. These are the 
figures for the 585,000 men considered 


‘as a single industrial group, but such 


figures obliterate the striking differ- 
ences in racial composition between the 


coal mine workers in the important - 


bituminous coal-producing states. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, over 55 per 
cent of the men at work in the bitumi- 
nous mines are foreign-born and an in- 
significant number are native colored. 
In Alabama less than 4 per cent are 
foreign-born and 53 per cent are native- 
colored. The native-born white men 
predominate, on the other hand, in the 
coal regions of West Virginia, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and other central western 
states. In other words, the approxi- 
mate 172,000 foreign-born bituminous 
coal mine workers are not so dis- 
tributed among the other 413,000 as to 
insure a dominating influence to the 
native-born—a fact which grows in im- 
portance with the remoteness of mines 
and the consequent isolation of the 


AON denen Ne a 
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mine workers from normal, self-govern- 
ing American cities. 


Civic Status 


Nearly 93 per cent of the 172,000 
foreign-born coal mine workers had 
been in this country five years or more, 
but only 26 per cent had become 
American citizens in 1920. Another 
17 per cent had taken out first papers, 
leaving more than half of all the 
foreign-born still alien. Here again, 
however, figures for the entire group 
fail to represent the civic status of the 

foreign-born men engaged in the coal 

mines of the several coal-producing 
states. In Illinois 42 per cent had been 
naturalized by 1920, 21 per cent had 
taken out first papers, and 31 per cent 
were alien, the civic status of the others 
not being known. In Pennsylvania, 
where more than half of all the foreign- 
born bituminous mine workers live, 
nearly 60 per cent were alien; 14 per 
cent had taken out first papers; and 
but 22.6 per cent were naturalized. In 
West Virginia, almost three fourths of 
the 18,500 foreign-born mine workers 
were still alien in 1920, though 90 per 
cent had been in this country five years 
_ormore. As only 9 per cent had taken 
out first papers, and the civic status of 
6 per cent was unknown, there were but 
1,833, or less than 10 per cent, who were 
American citizens in 1920. 

Nearly 21 per cent of all foreign-born 
mine workers neither read nor write, 
and 12.7 per cent of those coming from 
non-English-speaking countries do not 
speak English. 

These facts register the degree of 
responsiveness among the foreign-born 
to civic obligation as they reveal 
also the extent of rooted interest in, 
and sympathy with, American stand- 
ards of living. The large number of 
illiterates also has an important 


bearing upon the hazards of the coal. 


industry. 


Famity RESPONSIBILITIES 


Approximately 62 per cent of all the 
bituminous coal mine workers, whether 
native-white, native-colored, or foreign- 
born, maintain homes in the coal 
regions, and over 95 per cent of all 
those maintaining homes are, or have 
been, married men. About a fifth of 
the mine workers are boarding or lodg- 
ing. These are chiefly single men, 
though there are among them a con- 
siderable number of married men 
whose wives are “not present.” The 
other men—less than a fifth of the 
entire number and composed largely of 
single men—are living with parents. 
While these proportions differ sub- 
stantially from state to state, the im- 
portant fact remains that, in each of 
the important bituminous coal-produc- 
ing states, from 59 per cent to more 
than 67 per cent of the mine workers 
are maintaining homes in the coal fields 
and as heads of families are sources of 
American citizenry whether the mine 
workers themselves are American citi- 
zens or not. 

In 70 per cent of the homes of native 
and foreign-born mine workers in the 
bituminous coal fields, there are not to 
exceed five members in the family, 
including in the term, parents—or 
those standing in the place of parents— 
and children. In approximately 11 
per cent of the homes are there eight or 
more members. The two largest single 
groups, constituting 35 per cent of all, 
have three and four members. These 
totals obscure the differences between 
the races.in size of families, and as the 
racial composition differs widely from 
state to state the prevailing numbers in 
the families of mine workers vary 
correspondingly. A considerable num- 
ber of the colored mine workers of the 
southern states are maintaining homes 
for themselves alone, and very few of 
them have eight or more members in 


fewer.. In nearly 76 per cent of the 
homes ‘of the native-born white are 
there families of five members or under, 
whereas in 61 per cent of the homes of 
the foreign-born are the families limited 
to five members. In 15 per cent of the 
homes of the foreign-born there are 
eight or more members in the imme- 
diate family. 

In nearly 70 per cent of the families 
of all the bituminous mine workers 
maintaming homes, the mine worker 
himself is the sole breadwinner. In the 
case of the native-born he is sole bread- 
winner in 73 per cent of the homes, as 
compared with 61 per cent in the case 
of the foreign-born. The families 
which have three or more breadwinners 
—4t.e., two or more besides the mine 
working head of the family—are but 8 
per cent of the total number maintain- 
ing homes. The proportion of homes 
whose mine working fathers are sole 
breadwinners varies in the several 
states with the proportion of native- 
white, native-colored and foreign-born, 
the sole breadwinning mine workers 
forming relatively the largest groups 
where the native born predominate. 

Unfortunately, shortage of funds pre- 
vented the United States Coal Commis- 
sion from assembling other available 
data throwing light upon the organiza- 
tion and constituency of mine workers’ 
households in the bituminous coal 
regions. It is not possible to say 
concerning the great body of bitumi- 
nous workers, as it is concerning the 
men engaged in the anthracite mines, 
just how many have children of given 
ages at work, at home, or at school; 
how many have wives who are gain- 
fully employed outside, or inside the 
home; in how many cases boarders or 
lodgers share the home facilities with 
the mine workers’ families; and to 
what extent bituminous mine workers 
enjoy the security and permanence that 


data which the Coal Commission was 


able to present are ample to establish’ 


the fact that the mine workers as a 
whole are not detached men, without 
trammel of family responsibility and 
the claims for reasonable measure of 
healthful community life; that they 
are, on the other hand, in fairly close 
accord with prevailing national stand- 
ards in the matter of size of families 
and of the obligation of the head of the 
household to serve as sole or chief 
breadwinner. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


In view of the large proportions of 
bituminous mine workers who are re- 
mote from independent self-governing 
communities, it is apparent that the 
facilities for family and group life 
available depend often upon the coal 
operator and reflect the standards 
which he sets up for the men—and for 
the wives and children of the men— 
who dig his coal. What sort of stand- 
ards he sets up depends in turn upon 
the difficulty of attracting and holding 
labor and upon the shape and bulk 
which his obligations toward the men 
assume in his mind. Therefore, one 
would expect to find among operators 
a wide range in the idiosyncracies of 
social vision. One will not be dis- 
appointed. 


WHAT THE SeLF-GOVERNING COMMUNI- 
TIES OFFERED AS PATTERN TO OP- 
ERATORS 


But a fairer judgment can be passed 
upon the extent to which bituminous 
coal operators are discharging their 
obligations to mine workers dependent 
upon coal companies for housing and 
community facilities, if some facts 
are available that will reveal the 
plane upon which bituminous coal 


mine workers can live in independent 


communities located in the soft coal re- 
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gions. For this purpose there were in- 
cluded in the Coal Commission’s study 
of living conditions, 167 self-governing 
communities, ranging in population 
from less than 1,000 to over 50,000. 
In these towns live not far from 60,000 
men engaged, according to the 1920 
Census records, in the “extraction of 
minerals.” As all the 167 towns are 
located in the bituminous coal fields 
most of the men so classified are bitu- 
minous coal mine workers. The entire 
number constitute approximately 27 
per cent of all the gainfully employed 
men living in the same towns. 

The Coal Commission’s general sum- 
mary of data bearing on the independ- 
ent communities is in the main as 
follows: 

1. Approximately 15 per cent of 
the 167 have piped water throughout 
the town or city, though 57 per cent 
have water-works systems in opera- 
tion. While water-works systems in 
independent towns do not neces- 
sarily mean running water in the 
mine workers’ homes, the systems 
are insta'led with special reference to 
the welfare of community members 
and running water service im the 
house is largely a matter of the oc- 
cupant’s ability to pay for, and his 
inclination to have, such convenience 
for himself and his family. Seven 
per cent of the 114 towns of less than 
2,500 population had all houses 
served with piped water, though 
nearly 40 per cent had water-works 
systems in operation. 

2, Over half of the 167 independ- 
ent towns have sewer systems, 
though only 4 per cent of the com- 
munities are completely equipped 
with sewer mains. The report of 
the United States Public Health 
Service will reveal a low standard in 
the method of sewage disposal in 
communities of 1,000 or under. 

8. Ninety-three per cent of the 167 
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independent communities, and 90 
per cent of those having populations 
under 2,500, have public lighting 
systems. 

4. One hundred and forty-seven 
of-the 167 towns have resident physi- 
cians, the 20 without all being in the 
group of communities having fewer 
than 2,500 people. Hospitals are to 
be found in 44 communities, 8 of the 
smaller towns being so provided. In 
31 communities the services of 
trained nurses are available. Den- 
tists are practicing in 115 towns, 62 
of which are in the less-than-2,500- 
population group. 

5. Of the 140 towns from which 
definite data on the length of school 
term and the teaching force were 
secured, all have grade schools in 
session for between eight and nine 
months. The number of pupils per 
teacher was 44 in schools for white 
children, and 39 in schools for colored 
children. Seventy-eight of the 167 
communities have high schools, and 
20 others have combination grade 
and high schools. ‘Thirty-one have 
publie libraries, and 34 have reading 
rooms. 

6. All but 7 communities have 
churches. 

7. Except for towns of 10,000 
population or more, recreation provi- 
sions in the great majority are con- 
fined to ball fields, pool rooms, mov- 
ing picture shows, church clubs and 
fraternal societies. Twenty-eight 
communities have rest rooms, and in 
38 there are public parks. 


Wuar THE Brruminous Coar Or- 
ERATORS ProvipE ror Mune 
Workers Livine IN COMPANY- 
CONTROLLED COMMUNITIES 


The Coal Commission’s report on 
“Living Conditions Among Bitumi- 
nous Coal Mine Workers” gives care- 
ful consideration to the difficulties of 


his men and the families of his men. 
The report also deals with the subject 
of “restricted life of the mine” in as- 
sembling data bearing on community 
resources, facilities and general upkeep 
in company-controlled towns. These 


matters cannot be discussed here, but. 


the reader should. bear in mind that 
they are factors in the conditions. On 
` the other hand, a careful analysis of 
the Commission’s report will disclose 
the fact that difficulties ‘of natural 
location and restricted life of the mine 
did not always stand in the way of 
creating and maintaining satisfactory 
conditions for family and community 
life, or that such difficulties and restric- 
tions were always, or even in the main, 
accountable for fatal defects in the 
equipment and material environment 
essential to health, comfort and con- 
tent. The outline of the material con- 
ditions which environ the bituminous 
mine workers, and mine workers’ fami- 
lies living on coal company properties 
may be traced in a few facts. 


1. In the 713 company-controlled `’ 


communities included in the United 
States Coal Commission’s intensive 
field study, there were approximately 
71,000 company-owned family dwell- 
ings, 95 per cent of which, as might 
be expected, were of wood. Four and 
five rooms constitute the prevailing 
mine worker’s home on company- 
controlled properties, though one- 
and two-room shanties and six- or 
more-room houses exist in minority 
numbers. Over two thirds of the 
71,000 family dwellings were finished 
on the outside with weather board, 
usually nailed directly to the frame 
with no sheathing other than paper 
(and sometimes not even that). 
Board and batten—the cheapest 
type of construction—formed the 
outside finish of over 25 per cent of 


cellars, though the double houses— 
particularly those in more vigorous 
climates—often rest on solid foun- 
dations and occasionally are provided 
with . excavated cellars. Wood 
sheathing forms the inside finish of 
half the houses, and plaster finished 
the inside of another 38 per cent. 
Over two thirds of the roofs were of 
composition paper. The character 
of structural materials, of inside and 
outside finish, the type of roof and of 
foundation, are not the distinguish- 
ing features of “good and poor” 
company-controlled communities, as 
the diversity in these matters is not 
as great as the diversity in livability 
found throughout the coal regions. 

2. Less than 3 per cent of the 71,- 
000 company-owned dwellings, in 
which the bituminous coal mine 
workers lived, have bathtubs or 
showers. Three per cent have inside 
flush toilets. Less than 14 per cent 
of the 71,000 dwellings have running 
water inside, though nearly 61 per 
cent .of the 713 company-controlled 
communities have water-works’ sys- 
tems. Two thirds of the houses have 
electric or gas light. as 

3. Company provision for recrea- 


tion and amusement in the majority . 


of communities is so meagre as to be 
negligible. 

4. The educational facilities, 
which, in law, are usually a matter 
of state rather than company re- 
sponsibility, are not always pro- 
vided alone by the state or county 
boards of education. Sometimes the 
provisions are made by the com- 
panies. In some cases the funds are 
derived from a special school tax 
deducted from the mine workers’ 
wages. In some cases the company- 
controlled communities are so near to 
independent towns that where there 
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are adequate transportation facilities 
the schools of such towns are avail- 
able to the children of mine workers 
who can afford the advantage. 

5. Medical service is within reach 
of practically all of the company- 
controlled communities but with 
varying degrees of ease. One physi- 
cian sometimes serves several com- 
munities, and is therefore unable to 
respond promptly to calls. Dental 
service is within practicable reach of 
a very small minority of the com- 
pany-controlled communities. Hos- 
pital and trained nurse service, ex- 
cept in model communities, is not 
within convenient, or even reason- 
able, distance in view of the condi- 
tions of the roads and of the limited 
transportation facilities. 

6. Churches or buildings available 
for churches are to be found in a 
majority of the company-controlled 
communities. Frequently the same 
structure serves more than one 
denomination. In some cases, the 
mine workers have raised the money 
for the erection of the church, the 
companies contributing to the funds. 
While the above summary affords a 

general idea of the facilities and re- 
sources within company towns, as a 
whole it does not reveal the range and 
gradations of conditions in individual 
communities. To get this individual- 
ized picture of standards prevailing in 
company-controlled communities the 
Coal Commission staff used, in addition 
to the customary detailed schedules, a 
scoring schedule. This schedule was 
analogous to the one adopted by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and was worked out in conference with 
the Public Health Service officials who 
made expert health and sanitation sur- 
veys for the Coal Commission in 64 
company-controlled and 59 independ- 
ent communities in the bituminous coal 
regions. 


In thescore card used for rating living 
conditions eight factors were consider- 
ed: housing, water supply and distribu- 


‘tion (with reference to all household and 


family requirements); sewage and 
waste disposal; community upkeep and 
layout (i.e., the use made of any ad- 
vantages offered by the “natural loca- 
tion” which was rated separately as 
natural location is not within the 
operator’s control); food and mer- 
chandise supply; medical and health 
provisions; and provisions for recrea- 
tion, for religious worship and for 
education. Each of these factors was 
subdivided and scored on the basis of 
100 possible points, and then given a 
fixed weight in the total rating. The 
smallest possible margin was allowed 
to the opinion or impression of the 
agents as “points” stood for the 
existence of definite facilities or ad- 
vantages described in the instructions. 
This method of scoring does much to 
correct an unconscious but common 
error of giving undue weight to fresh 
paint and general appearance at the 
expense of other factors equally or 
more important but not so obvious. 
As the Commission’s report points out, 
it is not intended by this comment to 
“belittle the importance of paint and 
orderliness in the upkeep of premises. 
It is only to point out that the scoring 
method gives these factors due, but not 
undue, weight in a total rating.” 
Finally it should be kept in mind that 
there are no lines of sharp demarca- 
tion between the good and bad com- 
munities, the good merging into the 
very good and best on the one side; and 
into the fair, poor and worst, on the 
other. Nor do the communities indi- 
vidually show the same level of excel- 
lencies or defects in all the matters that 
go to make up living conditions. Some 
have good houses, but poor water sup- 
ply; others good roads, clean proper- 
ties, but poorly built houses or inade- 


final scoring of the communities. Re- 
stricted space forbids further descrip- 
tion of the scoring methods used and 
explained in detail in the Commission’s 
formal report. Enough has been said, 
however, to lend significance to the 
outstanding fact disclosed by the 
method, viz., that of 713 company- 
controlled communities, 66, or 9 per 
cent, scored 75 points or more iti general 
community conditions for which the 
operators are morally, if not legally, 
responsible; 82, or 11 per cent, scored 
under 50 points, and 80 per cent fell 
between these two ratings. 


Terms upon Wuico Mins WORKERS 
Live In Company-Ownep HOUSES 


It is obvious that when the normal 
labor supply of city or town is out of the 
operator’s reach, his housing facilities 
become such an indispensable factor in 
securing labor, that tenure of company 
houses by mine workers must be closely 
coincident with employment in the 
company mine. 

This fact should be kept in mind, 
when passing judgment upon the condi- 
tions under which company-owned 
houses are occupied by mine workers 
and their families. These conditions 
can be stated substantially in the 
words used in the Commission’s report 
on the subject. ‘The rentals are lower 
for company-owned than for non- 
company-cwned houses. The occu- 
pant of the company-owned house gets 
his fuel and frequently his light at a 
markedly lower cost than do other 
wage earners. Usually he pays noth- 
ing for water, even though it is piped to 
his premises. Medical service for 
himself and his family is available at 
small cost when compared with the 
expense of such service under ordinary 
circumstances. No accurate measure- 
ment of the value of these comparative 


also the comparative terms under which 
a mine worker lives in a company- 
owned and non-company-owned house. 
However obvious and urgent is the 
coal company’s need to keep its houses 


- for its labor, it does not obscure nor 


lessen the importance of the status of 
the mine worker occupying a com- 
pany house as compared with his 
status when renting a house under the 
ordinary tenancy laws which in every 
state afford him and his family security 
of tenure, days of grace before eviction 
even for proven breach of contract;and 
which insure to him an American 
citizen’s dominion over his own premise 
during legal tenure thereof. 

There are submitted in the Appendix 
to the Commission’s report copies of 
mine workers’ house leases used by coal 
companies in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Though they differ 
in phraseology, they do not differ 
materially from one another in provi- 
sions except that some are a little more 
explicit as to company’s rights, and - 
others more general in abrogating the 
claims of ordinary tenancy. These 
documents show that: 

1. The lease may be terminated 
by either party on a few days— 
usually five—by either party. It 
terminates automatically whenever 
the mine worker ceases, from any 
cause whaisoever, to work for the coal 
company. 

2. The company legally may put 
the mine worker and family out of 
the house at the termination of the . 
lease without prejudicing claim for 
any rental arrears and without in- 
curring liability for damage resulting 
to mine workers’ belongings through 
eviction. . 

3. The company may pay itself 
out of mine workers’ wages for rent 
due, also for damages done to prop- 
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erty. The company may also, ac- 
cording to some leases, withhold all 
unpaid wages at the termination of a 
lease, until premises are surrendered. 
According to others, the company 


may retain permanently $2 for each 


day the premises are occupied by the 

mine worker or his family after the 

termination of the lease. 

4. The company reserves the right 
to enter and inspect the premises at 
any time and to make and enforce 
rules and regulations affecting the 
streets or roads upon which the 
premises abut. 

5. The mine worker according to 
some leases must not entertain or 
harbor upon the premises persons 
objectionable to -the company. 
Some leases stipulate that neither 
lodgers nor boarders can be taken 
into the mine worker’s family with- 
out the operators consent, unless 
such boarders or lodgers work for the 
company. Other leases provide that 
the mine worker’s rights in the 
premises are only those of ingress 
and egress for himself and the mem- 
bers of his immediate family. Some 
stipulate ‘that the lease does not 
create the relation of landlord and 
tenant and commit the tenant to a 
waiver of the protection of all laws 
covering tenant’s rights. 

Quite aside from the moral right or 
wrong of these provisions and quite 
apart from the question as to whether 
the provisions were inserted in the in- 
terest of law and order or to ensure a 
more effective control of labor supply, 
the legal insecurity of house tenure, 
and the marked limitations upon do- 
minion of premises during tenure are 
factors which cannot be ignored when 
comparing values received for rentals 
paid for company-owned and for non- 
company-owned houses. The insecu- 
rity of tenure is a particularly impor- 
tant factor in view of the provisions 


that when a mine worker loses or gives 
up his job “for any cause whatsoever” 
he loses the right to occupy his house 
from the day he ceases to work. A 
sudden altercation with the mine boss 
may end in discharge and simultaneous 
loss of house. Some operators contend 
that “these provisions” are “mere 
forms” and of no importance. The 
contention is in conflict with the dec- 
larations as to the need of inserting 
the provisions. However, no state- 
ment of fact concerning these company 
leases is complete that does not make 
clear these facts, viz.: that none of the 
agents engaged in this investigation re- 
ported the eviction of a man who 
ceased to work because of illness; that 
it was usual not only to let the mine 
worker remain in the house during 
slack work but that frequently the rent 
was allowed to run until better earnings 
permitted the mine worker to catch up 
with expenses, and in some cases the 
rent for such periods was never col- 
lected; and that families whose men 
had been killed in the mines were some- 
times allowed to live on indefinitely in 
the company houses. This policy did 
not apply to cessation of work for 
other causes, such as voluntary with- 
drawal or discharge. Furthermore, 
whatever the company does in times of 
sickness or other misfortune is a 
measure of mercy or of benevolent 
tolerance granted to the mine worker. 
It is not a right which the mine worker 
can claim for himself and his family 
under any tenancy laws of the state. 
It should not be overlooked that in 
this insecurity of tenure the wife and 
children of the mine worker are equally 
if not more affected than he. The 
knowledge that the two precious eggs 
——the job and the family shelter—are in 
one basket and that any hour of the day 
the husband may come back with both 
broken, is a constant and grim com- 
panion whose menace to herself and her 


is necessary to reserve the houses for 


mine labor, it is in the interest of public 
welfare as well as justice to the mine 
worker and especially to the mine 
worker’s wife, that the terms of oc- 
cupancy of company houses should be 
made known to both mine worker and 
mine worker’s wife before the family is 
moved for any considerable distance, if 
there are no other than company- 
owned houses to be had. The large 
number of foreign-born who neither 
read nor write English, and many of 
whom do not speak our language, as 
well as the number of native-born il- 
literates, render such provision doubly 
important. 


THE ANTHRACITE Mins WORKERS 
How differently environed are the 


anthracite mine workers of Pennsyl- - 


vania is easily understood from only a 


few conspicuous facts-contained in the. 


Coal Commission’s report. 

Of the more than 730,000 men at 
work in the country’s soft and hard 
coal mines, about 147,500 are living in 
the small compactly located anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, where in- 
dependent communities, large and 
small, lie like a string of beads between 
the ranges of the Alleghenies, around 
the foothills and along the streams. 
Steam and electric railways, good roads, 
inter-urban telephone connections, 
creating and maintaining constant 
intercourse, are the cords which bind 
these communities into permanent 
contact. It is not surprising to find, 
then, that 70 per cent of the anthracite 
mine workers live in incorporated 
towns of 2,500 population or over; that 
the great majority of the others are in 
unincorporated but independent com- 
munities of 500 to 2,500 people; that 
more than 90 per cent of the men live in 


owned dwellings are in houses that are 
either located within the limits of in- 
corporated towns, or are not as much as 
five miles therefrom; and that the 
company-owned houses do not consti- 
tute 5 per cent of the family dwellings 
in the communities in which such com- 
pany-owned houses. are located. 

Obviously, whatever the conditions 
of living, however ample or meagre the 
facilities for healthful and comfortable. 
family and community life, neither 
isolation from normal independent 
communities nor dependency upon 
company housing can be regarded as a 
factor in the results. 

The anthracite mine workers and 
their households, numbering nearly 
half a million persons, constitute over 
48 per cent of the population of the 
counties in which the principal hard 
coal fields lie. Barring Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, the anthracite mine 
workers themselves are 45 per cent of 
all the wage earners living in the same 
communities. With these other wage 
earners and their families, therefore, 
the anthracite mine workers and their 
households bear equal responsibility 
for the conditions of life in the self- 
governing communities. It is true that 
the coal companies, through the great 
wealth they control, acquire a greater 
influence, and consequently a greater 
obligation to maintain exemplary con- 
ditions on the housing properties and 
in the communities they do control. 
It ‘is equally plain from the data col- 
lected by the United States Coal Com- 
mission that, while some companies are 
fulfilling this obligation, the majority 
are trailing, rather than leading, prog- 
ress toward better homes and better 
communities, and that some of the 
conditions stamp the sponsors as 
nurturing social malignancies. But 
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the company-owned houses, and com- 
pany-controlled communities are too 
few in number to fix the level of condi- 
` tions in the independent communities 
that abound in the anthracite region. 
Exhaustion of allotted space prevents 
any discussion of standards of living 
except such as are reflected in a few 
outstanding facts concerning the com- 
position and characteristics of the 
anthracite mine working population. 


Civic STATUS 


Of the 147,500 anthracite workers, 
78,000, or about 53 per cent, are 
foreign-born, 42,000 coming ` from 
Russia and Poland. Almost 97 
per cent of the foreign-born had 
been in this country five years or 
more m 1920. Over 29 per cent 
neither read nor write, and 14 
per cent of those coming from non- 
English-speaking countries do not 
speak English—two facts that are 
factors of patent importance in the 
problem of national assimilation and of 
industrial hazard. More than 34,000, 
or 44 per cent, of the foreign-born were 
still alien in 1920. Not as many as a 
thousand of these were under 18 years 
of age, the age at which first papers can 
be taken. An additional 10,500 of the 
foreign-born had taken out first papers 
only, so that less than half of all the 
anthracite mine workers born overseas 
were American citizens in 1920. 


FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Over 68 per cent of the foreign-born 
and 44 per cent of the native-born 
anthracite mine workers are maintain- 
ing homes in the anthracite region. 
About a third of the foreign-born own, 
in part or in whole, the houses in which 
they live as compared with less than 29 
per cent of the native-born. 


Of the foreign-born mine workers 
maintaining homes and having children 
of school age, two thirds have children 
of such ages at school. In the homes 
of all foreign-born anthracite mine 
workers there are approximately 200,- 
000 children. 

In 60 per cent of the homes of all the 
anthracite mine workers there are fami- 
lies of five members or fewer, counting 
only parents (or those standing in the 
place of parents) and the children. As 
might be expected, the families of the 
foreign-born are frequently larger than 
those of the native-born, over 47 per 
cent of the former, as compared with 
27 per cent of the latter, having six 
or more members in the immediate 
family. 

Over half of all the anthracite mine 
workers—62 per cent of the native- 
born and 51 per cent of the foreign- 
born—are the sole breadwinners of the 
family. About a fifth of all are taking 
boarders or lodgers-—23 per cent of the 
foreign-born and 16 per cent of the 
native-born. 

Less than one half of one per cent of 
either foreign-born or native-born an- 
thracite mine workers have wives who 
are gainfully employed outside of the 
home. Over a third have the help of 
children 14 years of age or over. 

Manifestly the anthracite mine 
workers, like the men at work in the 
bituminous fields, are normally cir- 
cumstanced in the matter of family 
responsibilities. But the material en- 
vironment of the anthracite mine 
workers is, as stated, a matter of civic 
progress and economic status rather 
than a question of the operator’s stand- | 
ards of the conditions which should sur- 
round the men—and the families of the 
men—who must live in his houses 
while working in the mines. 


Needless Hazards in the Coal Industry 


‘By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


E will probably all agree that 

the way to get the best results 

in any industry is to face the facts and 
then make use of them. 

In the United States we are killing 
coal miners three times as fast as they 
kill them in Great Britain. 

It happens that for 1919, 1920 and 
1921, the latest years for which com- 
parable statistics are available, our 
fatality rate per thousand coal miners 
employed has been a little more than 
three times as great as their fatality 
rate in the United Kingdom. Volumi- 
nous government reports from Wash- 
ington have long been saying this in 
their tabular statements. 


FATALITY Rare Per 1,000 WORKERS 


YEAR UNITED KINGDOM | UNITED STATES 
1919....... .94 3.03 
1920....... . 88 2.92 
1921% ..... 66 2.42 


* In both countries during 1921 the mines were 
closed for a considerable period. 


Moreover, one may point out, as did 
a leading statistician before the Na- 
tional Safety Council last month, that 
“More disturbing than the appallmgly 
greater fatality rate is the fact that the 
relative fatality rates, though fluctuat- 
ing rather widely, show on the whole 
a decided increase.” 1 

But in the United States the coal 
seams are in general much thicker and 
more accessible and we employ more 
and larger machinery. Naturally our 


1 Royal Meeker, Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 


output per man employed is greater. 
This has suggested to the apologists 
for our shameful fatality record that 


_ we should measure our fatality rate by 


output in tons rather than by the 
number of human beings killed per 
thousand of full time workers. I am 
glad to note that the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry—a statistician of inter- 
national reputation—has branded this 
suggestion “to measure deaths and 
disabilities of workers on a tonnage 
basis” as “utterly erroneous and bad 
statistics.” ? Dr. Meeker properly 
adds: 


The only just and accurate basis of ref- 
erence is the man hours worked, during 
which time the workers were exposed to the 
hazards of industrial accidents. ; 
The lower fatality rate per thousand tons 
is due to the fact that human lives are 
sacrificed to the God of Big Output. 


But despite the unfairness of the 
tonnage basis, it may be interesting to 
note that, while the average “five-year 
fatality rates” for the United States 
and Great Britam is as 4.08 to 1.13 per 
thousand employes, the comparative 
fatalities per million tons of coal pro- 
duced is on the scale of 100 for the 
United States to 116 for Great Britain.’ 

Turning to the hazards in the 
bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, we find the fatality rate still. 
higher than for the coal industry as a 
whole.’ During the ten years to 1922, 
the United States Bureau of Mines 


2 Royal Meeker, “International Aspects of the 
Safety Problem,” paper read before the National 
Safety Council, 1923. 

3 Report of Committee on Safety in Bituminous 
Coal Mining, U. S. Coal Commission. 
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reports that at the bituminous coal 
mines alone there were killed 18,243 
miners, the average fatality rate being 
4.30 per 1,000 employed. 

Of the average of 1,824 bituminous 
coal miners killed each year, about one 
half meet their death from falls of roof 
and coal, about 18 per cent are killed 
by mine cars and locomotives, about 
12 per cent by gas and coal dust ex- 
plosions, and the remaining one fifth 
lose their lives from other causes. 

“No general statistics are available 
on non-fatal injuries in the bituminous 
coal industry, because there is no 
uniformity among the states in report- 
ing such accidents.” 4 This “daily 
sniping” of mimers underground is not 
yet counted for the whole country. 

But from compensation insurance 
experience in Pennsylvania it is esti- 
mated that the bituminous coal in- 
dustry in that state alone loses ap- 
proximately 1,165,900 days’ service 
yearly on account of about 28,800 
serious non-fatal accidents, which re- 
sult in a compensation cost of approxi- 
mately $1,497,000 annually. There 
is also to be considered the property 
and production loss running into 
millions. 

This is a record of striving for large 
output with less consideration for 
safety than for both high dividends and 
high wages. Officially it is a record of 
decentralized administration—of pro- 
tective state regulations that differ 
almost as much in character as does the 
degree of their enforcement from state 
to state. Itis a record at best of tardy 
adoption of safeguards—lagging years 
behind engineering knowledge of what 
can and ought to be done. It is a 
record of appalling and needless loss 
of property as well as human lives, 


t Report of Committee on Safety in Bituminous 
Coal Mining. 

ë Deduction from Report of Committee on 
Safety in Bituminous Coal Mining. 


which have been sacrificed to speed, 
greed and indifference to the public 
interest. 

As pointed out by occasional writers 
on this subject, the loss of 150 lives at 
one mine disaster and 250 at another, 
as we read of them in the papers, “are 
mere figures to us, they have no human 
meaning. But if we could stand at the 
mouth of the mine upon its reopening 
after an explosion and behold the 
seemingly endless column of charred 
bodies borne hour after hour to the 
surface; if we could witness the long 
line of hearses on their way to the 
hillside burial ground; if we could hear 
the heartbreaking sobs of stricken 
widows mingled with the pitiful wails 
of little children bereft of their fathers; 
if we could go in the days that follow 
to the bare homes deprived of their 
breadwinners,” € we would then per- 
haps begin to appreciate the loss. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, 
says a recent authoritative report,’ 


has demonstrated clearly how to avoid ex- 
plosions, how to use explosives, what lamps 
are safe, how to install and use electrical 
equipment, when to declare a mine gaseous 
and how to reduce accidents from falls of 
roof and from transportation. 


I believe it is a reasonable statement 
that two thirds of the fatal and serious 
accidents at the bituminous coal mines 
of this country could be prevented by 
the universal adoption of safety meth- 
ods already in successful operation at 
some of the mines of this country or in 
Great Britain. Asa result of practical 
experience during fifteen years, and 
through our own recent studies of this 
subject in Europe and America, our 
Association has gradually drawn up, 
from the public point of view, a pro- 
gram for prevention. This has been 


8 Jobn Randolph Haynes, M.D., in U. S. 
Senate Document No. 265, 62d Congress, 2d 
Session, p. 11. 
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tives of the miners’ organizations, state 
and Federal mine mspectors, in addition 
to a careful study of published reports. 

The reports of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, since its organization 
in 1910, have dwelt year after year 
upon needless hazards in the coal 
industry. Now we have received from 
a committee that is representative of 
coal mine operators, coal miners, 
casualty insurance interests, mining 
engineers, mine inspectors and statisti- 
clans, a new and informing report 
prepared under the chairmanship of the 
well-known engineer, E. A. Holbrook, 
Dean of the Mining School, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Let us consider 
briefly the findings of this representa- 
tive committee of practical men sub- 
mitted recently to the United States 
Coal Commission. 

This new report strikingly reinforces 
earlier evidence upon which our Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation recom- 
mendations are based. It will econo- 
mizetime and unify the statement if our 
constructive program and the findings 
of this latest official report are dis- 
cussed together. Our first proposal is: 


I. The adoption of uniform legal mini- 
mum. standards of safety. 


Beginning with Ohio in 1874, most 
of the coal mining states have adopted 
mining codes, the most comprehensive, 
perhaps, being that of Pennsylvania. 
These codes—while differing widely in 
scope and effectiveness—include such 
provisions as were at the time of their 
adoption regarded as a step in advance 
or the best that could then be passed 
through the state legislatures. Mini- 
mum requirements as to exits, ventila- 
tion, proper timbering, safety lamps, 
electric wiring and blasting regulations, 
are typical features of these state codes. 
Many of these laws now need thorough 


best mining and administrative prac- 
tice. At least one coal mining state has 
no protective legislation. Our Associa- ` 
tion has noted a growing sentiment that 
unless state regulations are generally 
and rapidly improved, the suggestion 
is to be expected that operations in this 
industry which are regarded as in the 
nature of a public service should be 
subjected to some form of Federal 
control. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
here what is again tersely stated *&— 
that “the non-conformity among states 
in their mining laws is a handicap to 
safety and a disturbing economical ele- 
ment in competing fields in adjoining 
states.” The mine safety committee 
asks, “How can a safety law, costing, 
say, five cents a ton, be enforced in one 
state, when the competing mines of a 
neighboring state have no similar law? ” 
A fair question. Too much emphasis 
has sometimes been put on the inter- 
state competition argument in’ protec- 
tive legislation, but there is a real 
problem here that calls for uniformity 
of minimum legal standards. 

It is of course recognized by the 
safety committee that “accidents from 
falls of roof and from transportation are 
due to many different causes, each of 
which generally needs careful local 
study.” And of course “every com- 
pany should foster first aid, provide a 
safety inspector, and provide mstruc- 
tion in safety.” On the other hand, 
“the expense of a complete approval 
system for gassy and dusty mines is 
large, too large for the individual states 
to carryout. Nation-wide uniformity,” 
declares the committee, “‘is desiřable.” 
And the need of some additional 
authority is plainly apparent in view 
of the fact that “in 1922, only 18.2 
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per cent of the explosives used in coal 
mining were permissibles.”’ 

It is the belief of the practical experts 
who have just reported on this subject, 
that the various recommended safe- 
guards will gradually be adopted by 
the industry, but they say “under 
present conditions it should be remem- 
bered that neither operators nor miners 
like to change. customs and appliances 
with which they are familiar.” 

“While many of us oppose so-called 
government paternalism,” concludes 
the safety committee, “yet we believe 
it is the duty of the Government to 
secure safety of life by wisely directed 
legislation. If the compulsion by the 
Government to use life-saving devices, 
as the air-brake and automatic coupler 
on our railroads, is proper, we believe 
the coal industry should prepare (espe- 
cially in new operations) to universally 
adopt these safety suggestions.” 

The second proposal is: 


II. The use underground of no explosive 
that vs not after scientific investiga- 
tion numbered among the “ permissi- 

bles;” the prohibition of “shooting 
off the solid;”* and the use of shale or 
approved rock dust to check the 
spread of coal dust explosions. 


In general it is a sound principle to 
encourage the greatest possible local 
and representative committee study 
and formulation of safety standards. 
Our Association has consistently recog- 
nized this. But it sometimes happens 
that necessary technical scientific re- 
search has reached positive conclusions 
supported by practical experience, at 
the same time that there is urgent call 
for efficient and direct application of 
measures to save human life. Such an 
example is found in the remedy for 
coal mine explosions. 

I was shocked during a visit this 
year to middle-western states to learn 
how extensively black powder is still 


being used. Réference has already 
been made to the fact that despite the 
painstaking scientific work of the 
Federal Government only about 18 
per cent of the explosives used last year 


were permissibles. Does this condition 


not call for something more than the 
purely voluntary acceptance of safety 
precautions by isolated coal operators? 
Obviously, black powder should be 
abolished, and permissible substitutes 
adopted as is recommended by the 
coal safety committee. Moreover, the 
use of large quantites of powder, with- 
out undercutting the coal, should be dis- 
couraged. 

Another important related problem 
is the extension throughout the mine of 
explosions due to the throwing into 
suspension and the rapid ignition of 
coal dust. The remedy is to provide 
quantities of shale dust the particles of 
which come between the floating parti- 
cles of coal dust and arrest the process 
of ignition and explosion. Of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines’ splendid research 
work of a dozen years at a cost to our 
taxpayers of millions of dollars, “the 
outstanding accomplishment is the 
practical demonstrations of the cause 
and nature of coal dust explosions and 
the development of methods for their 
limitation and control by use of rock 
and shale dust.” “The cause and 
nature of coal dust explosions has been 
sold to the industry,” says the coal 
safety committee, but “an equal work 
remains of getting the industry to adopt 
the best methods for their prevention.” 

There are not, to my knowledge, 
more than three substantial coal com- 
panies in America that are using this 
simple, reasonably inexpensive and 
effective safeguard. While making 
some inquiries in Europe I learned 
that at least France and England com- 
pel the use of shale or rock dust by 
national law. And in talking recently 
with the chief of the British Depart- 


adoption of official regulations,on the 
subject, British employers were not 
unlike the vast majority of our own 
coal mine operators. At first they 
would not believe coal dust is explosive. 
When it was conclusively demonstrated 
in experimental mines, they then said, 
“Well, the coal dust in my mine is not 
explosive!’ And when the explosi- 
bility of this, too, had been proven, 
they fell back upon the objection to the 
cost of adopting so simple a measure. 

Says the committee on mine safety, 
“It has been clearly demonstrated” 
that “gas and coal dust explosions can 
be limited and controlled by the in- 
telligent use of rock and shale dust.” 
‘Some coal mines in this country are 
doing it. And yet, fifteen times during 
the past twenty-two months, the first 
pages of our newspapers have carried 
the grim story of the most recent fatal 
explosion. I submit that if it is neces- 
sary to have compulsory legislation in 
this country, it cannot come too soon. 

As Director Bain of the United States 
Bureau of Mines has publicly stated: 

‘The great explosions should not be con- 
sidered to be normal occupational acci- 
dents. Investigations carried on 
by the Bureau of Mines for more than ten 
years have demonstrated beyond question 
of doubt that such spreading of explosions 
by coal dust can be prevented. Respon- 
' sibility for this rests upon the mine manage- 
ments. Explosions can and must 
be prevented.’ 


Our third proposal is: > 
III. Reward careful employers and pen- 
alize the less scrupulous, by the 
universal adoption of schedule rating 
: for insurance under accident com- 
pensation laws, with a further 
graduated penalty for cases of wilful 
failure to put into effect legal safety 
regulations. 


9? American Labor Legislation Review, March, 
1923, p. 38, 
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strated its value in inducing the em- 
ployer to reduce hazards as a method of 
reducing his insurance premium. The 
Association for Labor Legislation has 
long been impressed with this develop- 
ment in workmen’s accident insurance, 
and the safety committee likewise notes 
its bearing upon mine safety. By this 
means, says the committee, “the direct 
cost of a mine with low safety stand- 
ards is brought home to the operator. 
The system has proven a real safety 


` Incentive.” 


In at least one mining state (Cali- 
fornia), also, there is a special penalty . 
provided of from 15 to 50 per cent 
additional compensation to the injured 
worker where it is clear that the em- 
ployer was guilty of serious or wilful 
misconduct. ‘The same penalty works 
inversely upon the injured workman 
in case he has offended. In several 
states, with reference to certain other 
labor law violations, a double or even 
triple compensation penalty is assessed 
directly upon the offending employer. 

Familiarity with danger has always 
bred contempt for it among workers in 
extra-hazardous occupations, and the 
coal miners need to feel their increasing 
responsibility to exercise every prac- 
ticable safety precaution. But it is 
nonsense to say—as one editor does 
and as certain propagandists would 
have the public believe—that “the 
coal miner of this generation is in 
danger only through carelessness, his 
own or that of a fellow worker.” We 
find refutation of such an assertion 
right at hand in the most recent mine 
disaster—that at the Glen Rogers Coal 
Mine in West Virginia, November 6, 
where 27 miners were killed in an ex- 
It has been determined that 
the tragedy was caused by a spark from 

10 See article by E. E. Witte, “Treble Com- 


pensation for Injured Children,” in American 
Labor Legislation Review, June, 1923, 
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the commutator brushes of a drill. 
“Disregard of the vital requirements 
of the mining law on the part of the 
company’s representative, in allowing 
the use of dangerous electric drills not 
approved by the Mining Department,” 
was the finding cf the coroner’s jury. 
The experts of the Coal Commission 
stress the importance of official inspec- 
tion in influencing operating methods 
and working conditions. They state 
that those interviewed in many states 
believed that an increase in compensa- 


tion benefits would result in a marked - 


decrease in accidents; and they conclude 
that mining laws and compensation 
laws are the two great direct factors 
for mine safety. 
The fourth proposal is for: 
IV. An adequate mine inspection staff 
selected upon a merit basis of train- 
ing and experience, fairly paid for 


reasonably long tenure of office, and 


protected from partisan interference 
whether political or industrial. 


This proposal is m harmony with 
the best practical experience in factory 
safety as well as in accident prevention 
in mines. Its importance deserves 
elaboration, but its merits are well 
understood, and there is time here only 
to refer to the fact that the coal safety 
committee also recommends it. 

“For the country in general coal 
mining would today be a better and 
safer industry,” the experts say in their 
report, “were inspectors in every state 
chosen through strict examination in 
principles and practice of mining, at a 
salary sufficient to hold high-grade men, 
and freed from any influence save those 
listed in the laws and that of their supe- 
rior officer, and expectant of holding 
office until retired by natural causes.” 1 

n “Natural causes” here does not necessarily 
refer to mine accidents, but it is a disgraceful 
fact that several states have persistently refused 


the protection of workmen’s compensation to 
coal mine inspectors, 
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Because much of the work is inde- 
pendent of state boundaries and con- 
stitutes a national problem, it can best 
be undertaken under national auspices. 

“The (Federal) Bureau of Mines, 
through its investigations, discoveries 
and recommendations,” the investi- 
gators find, “has become the authority 
and leaven for mine safety work in this 
country.” 

More than a quarter of a million 
dollars has been spent in developing 
and equipping, near Pittsburgh, an 
experimenta] mine where practical 
work on underground safety can be 
carried out by the Federal Bureau. 

“It shall be the province and duty 
of said Bureau,” decreed Congress in 
establishing it, “to make diligent in- 
vestigation of the methods of mining 
especially in relation to the safety of 
mines and the appliances best adapted 
to prevent accidents.” 

But Congress stopped there without 
giving the Bureau the necessary au- 
thority. 

“The suggestion has been: made,” 
now reports the safety committee, 
“that the engineers and officials of the 
Bureau of Mines should have the right 
of entry to a mine, for the purpose of 
investigating mine accidents, and that 
their reports should be made public or 
delivered to the operator through the 
State Department of Mines. At pres- 
ent the Bureau enters a mine on per- 
mission of the operator. 

“The new thought is that an in- 
dependent report on accident or dis- 
aster, by an agency not affected locally, 
would be beneficial to operators and to 
miners, and of service to the Mining 
Department of the State.” But 
“There is not agreement in our coal 
safety committee,” it is stated, “on 
this point. At least it would be valua- 
ble could the Federal Bureau coéperate 
with the State Mining Departments, 
by furnishing them confidential copies 


Despite splendid work by this Federal 
investigation Bureau, and by a few of 
the state bureaus, there is still “little 
coérdination in methods and technique 
of investigation and inspection of 
mines for safety.” It is believed, 
therefore, that to a national agency 
should be given authority to improve 
and make more uniform the character 
and technique of mine inspection “and 
the improvement and adoption of 
more uniform safety standards under- 
ground.” It is interesting to note 
that our Federal experts already have 
up-to-date operating regulations in 
effect for the eighty coal mines owned 
by the United States Government. 

Anyone familiar with the progress 
toward centralization in the adminis- 
tration .of mine safety measures in 
recent years,in other countries will, 
_ upon comparing their results with the 
American mine accident record, under- 
stand the’ growth of this sentiment. 

Finally, we submit as jhe fifth pro- 


posal: 4 mee a 


v. Greate ii authority, Federal and 
state,” tan guioture , and dis minate 
information; ‘and to. establish and 
maintain on a uniform basis reason- 
able minimum standards of safety. 


In 1911, Dr. John Randolph 
Haynes, following his inquiry into coal 
mine safety in America and abroad, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation on this subject. With eloquence 
and conviction he pictured the needless 
hazards in American mines." “Ex- 
perience has shown at frightful cost,” 
he then said, “that these things cannot 
be left to the volition of the operator 
or the miner or to the regulation of the 
individual states.” He then urged 


2See American Labor Legislation Review, TI, 


No. 1, pp. 140-52. 


merce Commission, be set up. ‘“‘Shall 
we go on in this country,” he asked, 
“clinging to our inefficient system of 
state regulation of an industry that is 
essentially interstate in character until 
we have uselessly sacrificed the lives 
of tens of thousands more poor miners, 
before we stop this slaughter under the 
only practical system of safety—the 
Federal regulation of the mines?” 

Twelve years later we can give part 
of the answer. We are still counting 
the dead. 

“If we really want to prevent this 
needless loss of human life the lawyers 
will find a way for us to act nationally,” 
said Dr. Haynes i m 1911. > 

Now comes, in 1923, a conservative 
Federalcommission which—after spend- 
ing three quarters of a million dollars 
looking into the coal situation—notes 
that “coal is not primarily a com- 
modity;” “it is a service;” “the pro- 
duction and transportation, of coal 
constitute a single service;” “coal is 
clothed with a public interest.” And 


there- follows logically a general pro- ` 


posal by this Federal commission for 
the creation of a Coal Division in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is still difference of opinion 
among lawyers as to the possibility of 
securing effective results through Fed- 
eral action without a Federal constitu- 
tional amendment. But by whatever 
additional public authority a national 
minimum of safety is finally assured, 
there will, of course, be not less but 
greater opportunity for the mime de- 
partments of our individual states to 
function effectively in the great work 
they have todo. Authoritative Feder- 


al and state coöperation, with the con- 


tinuous encouragement and assistance 
of employers, miners and engineers, 
is urgently needed. 


Failure to right the wrong of un- 
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diminished accidents in the mining of 
coal is in utter disregard of promises 
made since the Armistice by leading 
representatives of industry, that busi- 
ness would meet public expectations 
by voluntarily abandoning anti-social 
policies if it were kept free from “‘legis- 
lative interference.” Many who have 
waited long years for the majority of 
the managers of the coal industry to 
set their own house in order now see the 
futility of waiting longer upon their 
voluntary action. There is coming an 
informed and insistent public opinion 
that cannot be ignored. 

Every day that heedless coal mine 
managements delay the removal of 


needless accident hazards in their in- 
dustry strengthens the argument for 
the adoption of uniform regulation. 
Moreover, some conscientious employ- 
ers have made progress in mine acci- 
dent prevention, and it is only reason- 
able and fair that they be protected 
from the undercutting of any competi- 
tors who have been less humane, less 
responsive or less scrupulous. Vol- 
untary effort is to be hailed with special 
enthusiasm, but it is only with the co- 
operation of supporting legislation 
backed up by public opinion that within 
a reasonable time these needless indus- 
trial hazards can be universally and per- 
manently abolished in our country. 





an Operator 


By Joun H. LIBBY 


Economist, Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee 


HE average price per ton of bitu- 

minous coal at the mine is 97 per 
cent above the average price per ton in 
1913, and consumers of coal are per- 
sistently, and often indignantly, asking 
why this should be so. The prices of 
other commodities have declined since 
the period of inflation, following the 
close of the war, until the index of the 
cost of living issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics now stands at 69.6 
per cent above the 1913 level. 


Cost oF LABOR RESPONSIBLE FOR 
Hiex Coau Price 


Why, then, do coal prices not follow 
the general trend? The materials and 
supplies necessary for the upkeep of the 
mines are not unduly high as compared 
to the prices of other commodities. 
Certainly the cost of management has 
not unduly increased. Profits are not 
greater, for from nearly every coal dis- 
trict in the United States the operators 
are crying that their mines are being 
operated at a loss, and a careful exam- 
ination of the mine cost sheets would 
undoubtedly bear them out in their 
contention. 

It is the cost of labor alone that is 
chiefly responsible for high coal prices. 
The element of labor cost is the most 
important single element in the cost of 
production of bituminous coal, and this 
item represents approximately 68 per 
cent of the total cost of mining. And 
it is noteworthy that, in the production 
of at least three fifths of the total out- 
put of the coal produced in the country 
each year, this most important element 
of cost is one over which the operator 
has but little control. For the cost of 
labor is not fixed in the office of the 
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mine superintendent, but in the con- 
ferences with the United Mine Workers 
of America, or, as occasionally happens, 
in the office of a politician who hopes to 
gain their support at the public ex- 
pense. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica absolutely control the labor engaged 
in the production of over 60 per cent of 
the bitummous coal mined in the 
country, and, by their reckless and ir- 
responsible use of the threat of a na- 
tion-wide strike, have been successful 
in forcing upon the operators in the 
fields which contract with them a wage 
scale which probably has no parallel in 
the history of unskilled labor. 


LABOR UNSKILLED 


Before going into the details of 
wages, let us first examine the character 
of the labor in the bituminous mines. 
The largest class of men consist of 
loaders, who load coal shot down from 
the face into the mine cars. These 
men require no training to perform 
their work. The drivers, trackmen, 
tipplemen, and, in fact the vast major- 
ity of all the employes in and about a 
coal mine, need no previous experience 
or apprenticeship to enable them to 
satisfactorily. 
Even those men who run the cutting 
machines can be trained to handle the 
machines in a few days, or, at most, a 
few weeks, and only by a stretch of the 
imagination could they be classed as 
anything but unskilled labor. Hoist- 
ing engineers, electricians and a few 
others, are, of course, skilled workmen, 
to whom these remarks cannot be 
applied. But there is no doubt that 
the process of getting coal out of the 
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mine is performed by labor which is 
purely unskilled. 

In the union fields, day labor is paid 
at the base fate of $7.50 per day of 
eight hours. The tonnage men, or 
piece workers, are paid an amount per 
ton which will enable the average 
worker to earn a like amount in the 
same working period without overtax- 
ing his energies. This rate varies 
somewhat from field to field, but aver- 
ages about $1.26 per ton for loaders. 
Machine runners are also paid accord- 
ing to the amount of coal cut, and their 
rates average, in most states, about 30 
cents per ton less than the loaders’ rate. 
In many instances, however, the 
United Mine Workers have been able 
to compel the operators to pay a rate 
which more closely approaches the 
pick-mining rate, which, of course, 
tends to discourage the operators in 
those fields from installing additional 
machines, as the machine will save 
little in the cost of production. 


Wace RATES 


How do these rates of pay compare 
with those of similar classes of labor in 
other industries? The coal operator 
has no desire to let the wages of his 
miners lag behind those paid to labor 
of the same character in other indus- 
tries. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is now paying its unskilled 
laborers at the rate of $3.60 per day. 
‘The rates paid by the railroads to sec- 
‘tion men and other unskilled workers 
` average about the same. The man in 
the street, when asked to name the 
highest paid laborer of whom he has 
knowledge, will undoubtedly give as 
his answer the building trades laborer, 
but the highest paid building trades 
laborer in any city of the United States 
was paid at the rate of only $4.63 a day, 
as shown by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ compilation of union wage scales 
for 1923. 
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But rates of wages, while they con- 
stitute to the operator the measure of 
labor cost in the production of each ton 
of coal, do not necessarily indicate the 
economic status -of the wage earner. 
This status of the workman can only-be 
ascertained by a study of his money 
earnings and a study of the relation of 
these money earnings and of other per- 
tinent factors to the level of the. cost of 
living. Enlightened employers desire 
that this status shall at least be high 
enough to enable the wage earner to 
live in reasonable comfort and to keep 
his mind free from the worry of being 
unable to provide a decent livelihood 
for his family. 


COMPENSATION OF Miners In Brrv- 
MINOUS INDUSTRY 


The position of the majority of wage 
earners in the bituminous industry is 
probably more favorable than that of 
unskilled laborers in other industries. 
It is also true that the economic posi- 
tion of the bitumimous coal miner 
cannot be measured in terms of his 
earnings alone. Before turning to the 
question of what these earnings are, 
let us pause for a moment to look at 
some of the other compensations of the 
bituminous mines. . 

When he works for a company whose 
mines are situated so far from the 
nearest town or city that it is obliged to 
maintain one of the much maligned 
company towns, the miner is furnished 
with a house, which he gets for a rental 
far below the cheapest rental paid. by 
workers who inhabit tenements in the 
cities. These rentals average about 
$2 per month per room. Jn practically 
all of the newer company-owned com- 
munities, houses are equipped with 
electric light, and many are equipped 
with bathrooms and running water. 
The company furnishes the miner his 
fuel for a nominal sum, usually at a flat 
rate which will average about 75 cents 
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per month, regardless of the amount 
of fuel consumed. Electric current, 
where this is supplied, is also charged 
for on the basis of a flat rate, usually 
from $1 to $1.50 per month, and the 
employes are encouraged to buy and to 
use electric cooking and other house- 
hold devices which they can purchase 
through the company at cost, and for 
the use of which no extra charge is 
made for current. His water is also 
furnished at a nominal cost. In addi- 
tion to these advantages, many com- 
panies furnish amusement centers, and 
are active in organizing social life 
among the miners and their families. 
The company does these things usually 
not because of any desire to uplift hu- 
manity, but because it regards it as 
sound business policy to keep its em- 
ployes contented and thus help to 
eliminate the very disturbing and un- 
economic labor turnover. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to consider these 
factors in any consideration of earn- 
ings. 


COMPARISON OF Miners’ AVERAGE 
EARNINGS with OTHER Un- 
SKILLED LABOR 


The Department of Mines of the 
State of Ohio collects statistics of the 
wages of miners in that state. These 
figures show that the average daily 
earnings of all classes of bituminous 
coal miners in that state in 1922 were 
$8.83. In the studies carried on by the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee during the last eight months, 
these earnings were compared with the 
earnings of men in other industries. 
Average daily earnings of miners were 
compared with those of 17 classes of 
unskilled labor published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
comparison showed that the highest 
average daily earnings of those classes 
of unskilled labor reported in Govern- 
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ment publications were those of 
laborers in boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing, whose earnings averaged $3.73 per 
day. This represents only 42 per cent 
of the $8.83 average daily earnings of 
bituminous miners in the state of Ohio. 

A similar comparison was made by 
the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee between the average daily 
earnings of bituminous miners and 
those of unskilled labor in 23 manu- 
facturing industries as reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
In 1914, the average daily earnings of 
unskilled laborers in 23 manufacturing 
industries were $1.79, compared with 
$3.13 for bituminous coal miners. No 
report was made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on earnings 
of unskilled labor in manufacturing m- 
dustries from 1915 to 1919. In 1920, 
the average daily earnings of unskilled 
labor were $4.26. In the same year 
the average daily earnings of bitu- 
minous coal miners were $7.66. In 
1921, the average daily earnings of un- 
skilled labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries dropped to $3.19, but rose again 
in 1922 to $3.35. With the exception 
of the year 1915, in which there was a 
decline of 6 cents in the average daily 
earnings of bituminous coal miners, 
there was a steady increase in miners’ 
daily earnings until 1922. In that 
year their average daily money earn- 
ings were $8.83. 

Index numbers of actual earnings in- 
dicate that the rate of increase of aver- 
age daily earnings of coal miners was 
considerably more rapid than those of 
unskilled labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries. In 1922, unskilled laborers in 
manufacturing industries showed an 
increase in average daily earnings of 99 
per cent over the 1914 level, while the 
average daily earnings of coal miners 
showed an increase of 182 per cent over 
their earnings of 1914. The real earn- 
ings of coal miners, based on their aver- 
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age daily earnings, also increased more 
rapidly than those of unskilled laborers 
in manufacturing. The index for their 
real earnings has been computed by 
dividing the index of actual daily earn- 
ings by the index of cost of living, 
published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Unskilled laborers in man- 
ufacturing industries in 1920 show 
an increase in real earnings of 18 per 
cent over the 1914 level. In the same 
year the real earnings of coal miners 
stood at 27 per cent above their real 
earnings in 1914. In 1921, due to the 
wage cuts of that year, unskilled labor 
in manufacturing showed an increase of 
only 8 per cent over the 1914 level, 
compared with a 56 per cent increase 
over 1914 in the case of bituminous 
coal miners. In 1922, unskilled labor 
in manufacturing showed an increase of 
21 per cent above the real earnings of 
1914, compared with an increase of 74 
per cent for bituminous coal miners. 

Actual daily earnings of unskilled 
labor in the 23 manufacturing indus- 
tries reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board ranged from 
$2.45 for laborers in fertilizmg manu- 
facturing to $4.13 for laborers in the 
iron and steel industries in 1922. The 
average daily earnings of coal miners 
in the same year, $8.83, were therefore 
more than double the highest average 
daily earnings of any class of unskilled 
labor in any of the industries reported 
by the Conference Board. The aver- 
age daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners are, therefore, higher either 
from the point of view of purchasing 
power, or from the point of view of 
money earnings, than those of any class 
of unskilled labor in any other industry 
. for which reports are available. 


AVERAGE Earnincs Hierer THAN IN 
SKILLED LABOR 


In its report on comparative wages, 
submitted to the United States Coal 


Commission, the Bituminous Opera- 
tors’ Special Committee also compared 
average daily earnings of bituminous 
coal miners with the average earnings 
of skilled employes in manufacturing 
industries. Wages of skilled employes 
in 21 manufacturing industries re- 
ported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board were used as the 
basis for comparison with the earnings 
of all classes of bituminous miners, as 
reported by the Department of Mines 
of the State of Ohio. The average 
daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners in 1914 were $3.13. Of the 21 
classes of skilled labor reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
only two had earnings exceeding those 
of coal miners in the first year of 
the comparison. Skilled labor in the 
iron and steel manufacturing industry 
showed average daily earnings of $3.20, 
and skilled labor in newspaper printing 
and periodicals showed average daily 
earnings of $3.43. In the other indus- 
tries the average daily earnings ranged 
from $1.95 in the case of leather 
tanning and finishing to the high figure 
of $3.43 cited above. In 1922, the av- 
erage daily earnings of coal miners, 
$8.83, were far in excess of the average 
daily earnings shown for any other in- 
dustry, the nearest approach being in 
newspaper and periodical printing, for 
which the average daily earnings of 
skilled labor were $6.52. For the other 
industries the earnings ranged from 
this point downward to $3.83 for skilled 
labor in cotton manufacturing. 


Rates OF INCREASE 


The rate of increase of average daily 
earnings for all industries is shown to 
be considerably less rapid than the rate 
of increase of the actual daily earnings 
of coal miners during the period taken 
for comparison. Actual daily earnings 
of coal miners had increased 144 per 
cent above the 1914 level in 1920. The 


greatest increase over the 1914 level of 
actual daily éarnings of skilled labor in 
the 21 other industries shown in this 
group was 177 per cent in the case of 
skilled labor engaged in silk manufac- 
turing and 156 per cent in the case of 
skilled labor in iron and steel manufac- 
turing. All others show a rate of in- 
crease considerably less than those of coal 
miners, ranging from an increase of 77 
per cent inautomobile manufacturing to 
177 per cent in silk manufacturing. The 
average daily earnings of coal miners, 
which showed an increase of 182 percent 
over the 1914 level in 1922, is one of the 
few industries which shows an increase 
in actual earnings over the 1920 level. 

From 1920 to 1922 skilled labor in 
the automobile manufacturing industry 
showed an increase of 11 per cent, 
cotton manufacturing an increase of 13 
per cent, rubber manufacturing an in- 
crease of 19 percent, boot and shoe man- 
ufacturing an increase of 13 per cent, 
and newspaper printing an increase 
of 1 per cent. ‘These increases, how- 
ever, are relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the increase in actual daily 
earnings of coal miners of 38 per cent. 

The real earnings of skilled labor in 
all of the 23 manufacturing industries 
reported, except newspaper printing, 
boot and shoe manufacturing and 
automobile manufacturing, show an 
increase of real earnings over the 1914 
level. These increases range from 2 
per cént in the case of chemical manu- 
facturing to 44 per cent in silk manu- 
facturing for the year 1920. ‘The real 
earnings of coal miners in 1920 showed 
an increase of 27 per cent over the 1914 
level. In 1922 the real earnings of coal 
miners had increased 74 per cent over 
the 1914 level, while the greatest in- 
credse shown for any of the 21 manu- 
facturing Industries was 44 per cent in 
the case of the wool industry. All of 
the industries reported show an in- 


crease. of real earnings over the 1914. 


level for skilled labor in 1922, the in- 
creases ranging downward from 44 per 
cent in the case of the wool industry to 
4 per cent in the case of the meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

Skilled laborers in all industries com- 
bined showed actual daily earnings of 
$2.36 in 1914 compared with $3.13 for 
coal miners. In 1922, the average 
daily earnings of skilled labor in the 23 
industries had risen to $4.73, as against 
$8.83 for coal miners. In other words, 
the average daily earnings of coal 
miners were practically double those of 
skilled laborers in 23 manufacturing 
industries. ‘These average daily earn- 
ings represented an increase of 182 per 
cent in the case of coal miners and 101 
per cent in the case of skilled labor in 
other industries over the 1914 level. 
The index of real earnings in the case of 
23 manufacturing industries indicates 
that the purchasing power of their av- 
erage daily earnings in 1922 was only 
1 per cent greater than in 1914, while 
the purchasing power of the avérage 
daily earnings of bituminous coal 
miners was 74 per cent greater than in 
1914, This means that while the pur- 
chasing power of wages of skilled labor 
in the 23 manufacturing industries re- 
ported was only 1 per cent better in 
1922 than in 1914, the status of the 
coal miners was 74 per cent better, pro- 
viding that the men in both classes of 
industries worked the same number of 
days in 1922 asin 1914. Thus, the un- 
skilled bituminous coal miner with his 
1922 earnings is able to maintain a 
standard of living almost twice as good 
as his standard of nine years ago, while 
the skilled industrial laborer has been 
able to expand his standard by only 1 
per cent in the nineteen-year period. 


SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF INFLATED 
EARNINGS l 

The high wage scale and high daily 

earnings in the’ union fields have 
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brought about most serious conse- 
quences to the operator, the public, and 
to the miners themselves. Most of the 
evil of overdevelopment can be traced 
to this cause. 

The United States Coal Commission 
has said that there are 200,000 too 
many miners in the bituminous indus- 
try. ‘This is scarcely to be wondered 
at, when it is considered that unskilled 
men can enter it and, without any pre- 
vious experience or training, earn more 
working one half of the time than their 
highly trained comrades in other indus- 
tries can earn by working full time. 

The disadvantages to the operators 
of such an arbitrarily high wage scale 
are obvious. In times of slack de- 
mand and falling prices, the inflexible 
union wage scales force the mines in 
competition with those in the inde- 
pendent fields to close down. 

It has been suggested that the proper 
remedy for this situation is the ex- 
tension of the control of the United 
Mine Workers over the labor in the 
districts which do not now contract 
with that organization. The operators 
in these fields, however, have taken the 
position before the Coal Commission 
that they will not contract with the 
United Mine Workers so long as the 
union persists in its present policies and 
methods. 


Wace ScaLes Must BALANCE 


It is for the public to determine 
whether or not this resolve of the opera- 
tors in the independent fields coincides 
with its interests, but it seems to us 
that it is essential that these fields be 
kept free of monopoly control. 

If this monopoly now existing in the 
union fields were extended to those 
fields which are now independent, noth- 
ing would then stand in the way of 
enormous increases in the cost of coal 
to the public through wage increases. 
The operators would have no incentive 


to fight the union’s demands, as the in- 
creased costs could be passed on to the 
helpless consumer in ever higher prices. 

The competition of the existing non- 
union fields, then, is a limit to the 
power of the labor monopoly to dictate 
its terms. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that, if the cost of production 
of part of the coal which is necessary 
to supply the needs of the national 
market is kept at a high level by the 
wages which the operators in the union | 
fields are obliged to pay, the price of 
all coal, whether from the union fields 
or the non-union fields, will remain at a 
level which will enable the high-cost 
mines, whose product is necessary to 
supply the needs of the consumers, to 
continue in operation. 

- Prices cannot be brought down to the 
level proportionate to the prices of 
other commodities until this high wage 
scale forced upon the union operators 
by strikes and threats of strikes is 
brought into line with the wages paid 
for similar work in other industries. 


LIMITATION ON LABOR MONOPOLY OF 
Unirep Mint WORKERS 


But to bring the wages of bituminous 
miners into line with those in other in- 
dustries, it is necessary to put some 
limitation on the labor monopoly now 
enjoyed by the United Mine Workers 
in the fields which contract with them. 
The Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee, which is composed in equal 
proportions of operators who contract 
with and operators who are inde- 
pendent of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization, take the position before 
the United States Coal Commission 
that the problem does not require the 
destruction of that organization. It 
does require the acceptance by that 
body of the high standards of responsi- 
bility and methods of dealing which are 
already used successfully by the more 
progressive labor unions of the country. 
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The Committee urged upon the 
United States Coal Commission the 
proposition that, if a combination of 
either Capital or Labor creates an artifi- 
cial power to deal with labor relations, 
this artificial power must carry with it 
certain definite limitations. If indi- 
viduals desire the power given by arti- 
ficial combination, they must surrender 
certain freedom of action which the 
community could safely let them exer- 
cise as individuals. It does not seri- 
ously affect the public when small 
numbers of employes use the strike as a 
weapon to secure increased wages, and 


refuse to accept impartial arbitration. 
But where the artificial power obtained . 
by nation-wide combination is used 
through the nation-wide strike to tie up 
the country’s industries, the conse- 
quences to the public are most serious. ` 
The use of such a nation-wide strike to 
enforce demands becomes intolerable 
and the acceptance of the principles of 
arbitration becomes vital, if the public 
is to be protected from the disaster of a 
stoppage of industry through lack of 
fuel or the undue raising of prices be- 
cause of an artificially inflated wage 
scale. 


Wages in Bituminous Coal Mines as 
Viewed by the Miners 


By Van A. BITTNER 
International Union of the United Mine Workers 


HE earnings of bituminous coal 

miners have always been notori- 
ously low. This condition of affairs 
has been due to fundamental factors 
over which the mine workers have had 
no control. The industry from an 
operating standpoint has been over- 
developed, unstable, intermittent and 
speculative. The evil fruit of these 
conditions has been the constant under- 
payment of those who work in and 
around the soft coal mines. 

In the discussion of wages, there has 
been too much emphasis placed upon 
the extent to which rates of pay of both 
day and tonnage workers at the mines 
are higher now than they were before 
the World War. This has caused mis- 
understanding of the real status of soft 
coal mine workers for two reasons: (1) 
Rates were so low before the war in all 
mining districts that large increases in 
these rates have no special significance 
when related to what an adequate wage 
at the present time should be; and (2) 
the really significant point in a discus- 
sion of the wages of bituminous miners 
is not what rates of pay prevail, but 
rather what is the field of employment 
or what is the possibility as to earnings 
on the basis of the rates in effect. 


EARNINGS BELOW AVERAGE 


Prior to the war the earnings of bitu- 
minous mine workers were scarcely 
sufficient to maintain a bare level of 
physical subsistence for the mine 
worker and his family. During the 
years which have intervened there have 
been some improvements. Rates of 
pay have been increased, but after tak- 
ing into consideration the increase in 
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the cost of living, and the field for em- 
ployment, the average mine worker is 
not able to earn enough to keep his 
family above a subsistence level, and 
the earnings of the average man fall 
far short of the amount necessary for a 
mine worker to support himself and his 
family in health and reasonable com- 
fort. There are, of course, exceptional 
men, exceptional mines, and even ex- 
ceptional districts, but looking upon 
the industry as a whole and considering 
the great majority of the workers, there 
can be no doubt that the earnings of 
bituminous mine workers are far below 
a standard of health, and modest frugal 
comfort. 

This fact is conclusively demon- 
strated by the recent report on earnings 
by the United States Coal Commis- 
sion.! According to this report (pp. 6- 
7) 18.4 per cent of the full-time tonnage 
men in non-union fields and 11.3 per 
cent in union fields earned less than 
$900 in 1921; 66.6 per cent, or two 
thirds m the non-union, and more than 
one half, or 54.7 per cent in union fields, 
earned less than $1,500 during the same 
year, or, in other words, a bare level 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families. If we arbitrarily assume that 
$2,000 a year, which is indeed a very 
conservative estimate, will support a 
miner and his family in health and 
frugal comfort, we find that only 9.7 
per cent of the full-time tonnage work- 

1 United States Coal Commission—“ Report of 
Earnings of Bituminous Mine Workers in 1921 
with Supplementary Comparison with 1920.” 
Prepared under the direction of Miss Anne 
Bezanson of the University of Pennsylvania, 


assisted by Miss Frances Chalufour and Miss 
Marian Hussey. (Issued October 3, 1923.) 


ers In non-union fields, and only 12.7 
per cent of those in union fields earned 
this amount or more during the year 
1921. Only three full-time tonnage 
workers out of each hundred employed, 
either in union or non-union districts, 
earned $2,500 or more per annum. 

As regards full-time day workers, the 
same report shows for union fields 
median annual earnings of only $1,690, 
and for non-union fields, median annual 
earnings of only $1,420. In the union 
fields the full-time earnings of the lower 


quartile of day men was only $1,320,. 


and in non-union fields only $1,080. 
These earnings are obviously made- 
quate or insufficient to support a man 
and a normal family in health and 
decency. 

The deplorable economic status of 


the mine workers, as indicated by the 


official figures quoted, are fundamen- 
tally due, as we all know, to the over- 
development of the bituminous branch 
of the coal industry and to the made- 
quate transportation facilities upon 
which it depends. 

The only stabilizing factor in the in- 
dustry is the United Mine Workers of 
America. This has been true for the 
past quarter of a century. As long ago 
as 1898, the late Senator Mark Hanna, 
who was then a large operator, recog- 
nized that the remedy for the chaotic 
conditions which then prevailed lay in 
an agreement between the union and 
the operators in the Central Competi- 
tive Field. Largely under his influence 
the first agreement was made. Uni- 
form labor costs for the operators were 
thus.secured and the mine worker was 
delivered from his position as the ulti- 
mate sufferer from competitive condi- 
tions. This agreement was gradually 
extended to districts lying outside the 
Central Competitive Field, and order, 
comparatively speaking, was ‘brought 
out of chaos and a greater degree of 
stability was attained. 


TROUBLE Lies wiru tHE Non-Union 
ForcsEs 


Before the industry can be stabilized, 
however, and made to function prop- 
erly, the attitude of the anti-union ` 
operators must be completely changed 
and adequate transportation facilities 
provided. ‘The underlying cause of the 
overdevelopment of bituminous mining 
has been the fight which has been made 
against the complete unionization of 
the soft coal fields. Prior to the war 
this tendency manifested itself in the 
opposition made by certain districts. 
A refusal to deal with organized em- 
ployes usually led to a strike. While 
the strike was in progress the other 
unionized fields would expand their 
operations or develop new mines with 
the result that when the strike was 
over, and operations resumed in the 
district which had been shut down, the 
aggregate number of mines and their 
productive capacity had. been extended 
beyond the demands of consumers of 
coal. To produce the same amount of 
coal as was needed before the strike, 
fewer days of operation of all the mines 
was necessary. 

Within the past ten years these con- 
ditions have become more acute than 
formerly. Collective agreements be- 
tween the union and operators were 
finally extended to about 75 per cent 
of the tonnage produced. Certain 
sections of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama, however, 
refused to enter into contracts with the 
union. Because of exploitation of 
employes in these non-union districts 
their competition became a serious 
menace to the operators who recog- 
nized the union. Several nation-wide 
strikes have resulted. During these 
strikes there has been intense activity 
in the non-union fields. As a conse- 
quence, when a settlement is reached, 


‘there has been further overdevelop- 
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ment in the non-union felds, which, in 
turn, intensifies competition under 
normal conditions, and leads to greater 
irregularity of production for the in- 
dustry as a whole.? 

During periods of depression, such as 
was experienced in 1921 and 1922, non- 
union fields reduce wages and lengthen 
the workday. They are thus enabled 
to undersell the union operator. As a 
consequence, unionized districts are 
frequently, in times of depression, com- 
pletely shut down or only work inter- 
mittently, while non-union areas are 
operating at full capacity. 

In times of active demand, the re- 
verse is true. ‘There is greater irregu- 
larity, and greater labor turnover in 
the non-union districts. In general, 
rates of pay and earnings are lower in 
the non-union mines. The labor turn- 
over is also much greater as a rule in 
‘the non-union districts. These facts 
are conclusively shown by the investi- 
gation of the Coal Commission.? 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


These fundamental factors making 
for overdevelopment and irregularity 
are intensified by inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities or the improper use of 
such facilities. In times of seasonal 
activity, the railroads cannot furnish 
sufficient cars or motive power to 
handle the coal needed. Moreover, 
their trackage and terminals are inade- 
quate. Railroads also discriminate 
against commercial mines in assigning 
cars to selected mines for their own fuel 
needs, and certain mining and in- 
dustrial corporations have also pur- 
chased and operate their own pri- 

vate coal cars. (Interstate Commerce 
' Commission, Department of Mines.) 


2 See report of U. S. Coal Commission—“Re- 
lief from Irregular Operation and Overdevelop- 
ment,” Sept. 20, 1923, pp. 2-3. 

3? See Report of U. S. Coal Commission—* La- 
bor Turnover in the Bituminous Coal Industry.” 


Humanely speaking, the private car 
and assigned cars, where the practice 
prevails, is the greatest cause of la- 
bor suffering and discontent. Mine 
workers employed in such mines have 
an opportunity to work regularly and 
secure the maximum earnings. Their 
fellow workers in adjoining mines, on 
the other’ hand, have their working 
time and earnings correspondingly 
reduced. It was stated by operators 
from the Kentucky fields, in the hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, that their 
employes were not able to earn a 
living, while adjoining mines with 
private cars were operating to full 
capacity. So serious has the situation 
become in general for the mine workers, 
that officials of the United Mine 
Workers intervened in their behalf in 
the recent hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

These peculiar conditions in the 
industry have not only reduced the 
earning power of the mine worker; 
they have also added to the cost of 
coal to the consumer. ‘The cost of 
production of coal rises or falls accord- 
ing to the regularity of the operation 
of the mine. Intermittent operation, 
or “a part-time” industry, means that 
coal is more expensive to the purchaser. 
The United States Coal Commission 
made an exhaustive study of the “ Ef- 
fect of Irregular Operation on the Unit 
Cost of Production of Bituminous 
Coal.” In a report on this subject 
which was made public on September 
12, 1923, the Commission, in part, said: 


The cost of producing a ton of coal, other 
things being equal, varies with the steadi- 
ness at which the mine is operated. If the 
mine runs every working day the cost is the 
lowest; each idle day adds to the cost of 
producing coal on the days worked. This 
is so because a part of the costs go on 
whether the mine operates or stands idle. 
Since irregular operation of bituminous coal 
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mines is the rule rather than the exception, 
it is important to determine the cost of 
idle days. 


Taking the month of 25 working days as 
full-time operation, it is found that when 
the mine works 16 days, 4 days per week, 
the cost per ton is increased 8 to 9 per cent 
over full-time operation; when working 
time is 12 days per month or 3 days per 
week, that is, half time, the unit cost is 21 
to 25 per cent over full-time or minimum 
cost; and when but 8 days per month or 2 
days per week is worked, costs increase 48 
per cent. Four days per month, or one 
day per week of operation raises costs 104 
to 120 per cent over the minimum. If but 
one day is worked per month, the increase 
is from 474 to 549 per cent over full-time 
operating costs. 

These figures are based on the detailed 
reports of costs of production made to the 
Federal Trade Commission for 1918 and to 
the Coal Commission for 1921. 


We, the United Mine Workers of 
America, have done everything in our 
power to develop more stable condi- 
tions in the production of soft coal. 
We long ago realized that this was an 
essential condition to our members 
being able to earn a decent living. 


COMPLETE UNIONIZATION 


Stabilization in production attended 
by normal opportunities to mine 
workers to earn adequate wages, and, 
at the same time, by lower cost of coal 
to the consumer, could be attained 
were it not for the intense and unrea- 
soning opposition of non-union opera- 
tors. The industry cannot properly 
function on a basis of three fourths 
union and one fourth anti-union. Not 
only its stability but its efficiency is 
seriously impaired. Costs and prices 
are higher than they should be. The 
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opportunity of the workers in the 
industry to earn sufficient incomes for 
the maintenance of proper living 
standards is hopelessly restricted. En- 
ergies and resources of both operators 
and mine workers are expended in the 
struggle for and against unionization, 
which, if applied to the real problems 
of the industry, and to codperative 
efforts, would eradicate existing evils 
and place the industry upon a proper 
basis. Complete unionization, is an 
essential preliminary to proper stand- 
ards of work and compensation of 
bituminous mine workers, to stable 
prices to consumers, and to stable 
profits to operators. 

The transportation situation, while 
of great importance, is of secondary 
consideration as compared with com- 
plete unionization. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will prohibit 
the use of private and assigned cars, it 
will reduce the tendency towards 
overdevelopment and towards irreg- 
ularity in operations and insufficient 
earnings. Such action will be helpful 
and just, and should be had. 

Enlightened public opinion, the best 
industrial practices and precedents, 
and the highest industrial statesman- 
ship have long ago given their sanction 
to trade unionism as the basis of 
collective bargaining. The anti-union 
operators should be made to base their 
operations upon this verdict. So long 
as they do not they are running counter 
to accepted public policy. Their pres- 
ent attitude is the fundamental cause 
of the existing overdevelopment and 
instability of the bituminous coal- 
mining industry and of the deplorable 
economic status of those who work in 
and around the soft coal mines. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Anthracite Industry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
President, District Seven, United Mine Workers of America 


N the early history of anthracite 

mining we find that the first cor- 
_porations to organize for the purpose 
of mining and shipping anthracite 
coal were the Lehigh Navigation Com- 
pany and the Lehigh Coal Company, 
afterwards merged into’ what is still 
known as the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company. 

From 1818 to the period of 1865, 
the fixing of wage rates and working 
conditions was an individual matter be- 
tween the employes and the individual 
operators. In those days there was no 
understanding between the various 
coal mining companies concerning 
united action. with relation to wages 
and working conditions in the mines. 

During the years 1864-1865 the operat- 
' ing companies partially organized, 
and understandings were reached be- 
tween the various companies in order 
to effectually meet conditions requiring 
the coöperation of the various operat- 
ing interests in combating demands of 
the employes. 


PIONEER STRIKES IN THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT—'AILURES AND SUCCESSES 


Among the workers the desire to 
organize arose and grew with the result 
that unions were organized in the region 

with varying success until the strike 
of 1875, when the Workmen’s Benevo- 
- Jent Association, under the leadership 
of John Siney, attempted to enforce 
the provisions of an eight-hour law, 
which the miners’ organization had 
been able to have adopted by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The strike 
was lost, but the desire and necessity 
for organization still existed and ani- 


- neers 


` strike. 
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mated the spirits of these brave pio- 
in the labor movement. In 
various ways, and under several titles, 
the organization continued with ups 
and downs, until the strike of 1887 
in the Lehigh and. Schuylkill regions 
was fought to a conclusion. The 1887 
strike lasted six months and ended 
in failure. Many causes are given for 
the failure, chief among them being 
that the lower region miners who were 
on strike journeyed to the northern 
fields where collieries were in operation 
and through the added force of greater 
number of workers, and the increase in 
the productive capacity extending 
into night and day shifts, the markets 
depleted by the cessation of operations 
in the lower fields were amply made up 
as a result of the flow of labor to the 
northern field. The strike resulted 
in failure of the mine workers to secure 
the results fought for. The men 
returned to work at lesser wages than 
they had received previous to the be- 
ginning of the strike. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the United States Coal Com- 
mission of 1923, in its report stated 
that, “The Labor Organization, which 
had been a strong factor in the indus- 
try, had disappeared by 1880.” The 
facts are to the contrary, because the 
labor organization in the region had 
considerable power and influence be- 
tween 1880 and the ending of the 1887 
The disastrous ending of the 
strike proved equally disastrous to the 
union and to all practical purposes, 
it passed out of existence, and the 
anthracite mine workers from 1887 
to 1898, so far as wages and working 


conditions were concerned, were at 
the mercy of the organized employers. 
Within this period many abuses were 
heaped upon the workers in the in- 
dustry. Not only was freedom of 
expression and liberty denied withm 
the industry, but also liberty and con 
stitutional privileges were denied in 
the social, political and sometimes the 
religious life and desires of the workers 
and their families. 

In 1897, as a result of the unbearable 
conditions imposed upon the workers, 
unorganized strikes occurred in many 
sections of the anthracite region and 
were in force when the United Mine 
Workers of America commenced or- 
ganizing the anthracite workers. In 
1897 many of the strikers gave up 
their lives in defense of the right to 
form a labor organization, and the 
right of free expression and assem- 
blage. This gave impetus to the 
movement. A partial organization of 
the anthracite mine workers was 
effected by the United Mine Workers 
of America by 1900, and a strike oc- 
curred which resulted in a 10 per cent 
increase for all mine workers, not- 
withstanding that operations had not 
ceased entirely in the anthracite field. 
The success of 1900 gave courage to 
the mine workers, with the result that 
1902 found the region organized 
stronger than ever in its history. The 
United Mine Workers profited by the 
disastrous experience of the Knights of 
Labor Policy in 1887 and made it 
known that the region as a whole 
should unite and cease work for the 
amelioration of conditions and the 
increase in wage standards. ‘The strike 
of 1902 caused the practical suspension of 
all coal mining in the anthracite region. 

In this day and age, when the land 
frequently resounds with the plea of the 
operators for mediation and arbitra- 
tion, it is interesting to note the atti- 
tude of the operators in 1902 when 


John Mitchell requested arbitration. 
To this request, President Baer of the 
P. & R. C. & I. Company, speaking for 
the operators, replied: 


Purapetpara, Pa., May 9, 1902. 


Jonn Mircuer: 

I was out of town; therefore, the delay 
in answering your dispatch. 

By posted notices, the present rates of 
wages were continued until April, 1903, 
and thereafter subject to sixty days’ 
notice. Local differences to be adjusted 
as heretofore with our employes at the 
respective collieries. By written communi- 
cation, by full discussion before the civic 
federation, by protracted personal con- 
ferences with yourself and the district 
presidents, we have fully informed you of 
your position. We gave you the figures 
showing the cost of mining and marketing 
coal, and the sums realized therefrom in the 
markets, in the hope of convincing you that 
it was absolutely impracticable to increase 
wages. 

To your suggestion that the price of coal 
should be increased to the public, our 
answer was that this was not only unde- 
sirable, but in view of the sharp competition 
of bituminous coal it was impossible. 
We offered to permit you or your experts 
to examine our books to verify our state- 
ments. Anthracite mining is a business, 
and not a religious, sentimental, or aca- 
demic proposition. The laws organizing 
the companies I represent in express terms 
impose the business management on the 
president and directors. I could not, if I 
would, delegate this business management 
to even so highly a respectable body as the 
civic federation, nor can I call to my aid as 
experts in the mixed problem of business 
and philanthropy the eminent prelates you 
have named. 

Gero. F. Baur. 


It will be noted that, while the 
present managers of the anthracite 
operating interests have considerably 
changed in their attitude with relation 
to conferences, arbitration, and con- 
tractual relations, they have not 
changed one particle in their attitude 
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concerning wages, and so-called com- 
petition between bituminous and an- 
thracite coal. In 1902, they stated 
that it was absolutely impracticable to 
increase wages as a result of mining 
costs, ete. In 1922-23 they constantly 
reiterated the same. In 1902, they 
spoke of the sharp competition of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, and 
used this as a reason for their failure 
to increase. wages. In 1922-23 they 
used the same argument, only they 
added oil to soft coal as a competitive 
factor. The strike of 1902 was waged for 
a period of approximately six months, 
and by agreement the matters in con- 
troversy were referred to a commission. 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 


WHEREIN THE COMMISSION OF 1902 
FAILED 


The awards of the Commission of 
1902 gave a wage increase of 10 per 
cent to the contract rates; to the day 
men a nine-hour day with the same 
pay they formerly received for a ten- 
hour day. A sliding scale was pro- 
vided giving to all classes of labor a 
further increase of one per cent in their 
rates for every five-cent increase above 
$4.50 in the selling price of prepared 
coal at New York Harbor. This slid- 
ing scale averaged 43 per cent during 
the nine years it continued in existence. 
The Commission also created the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 
which was to function in the settlement 
of any dispute which could not be 
adjusted between the employes and the 
company representatives. 

The Commission based its awards on 
the conditions and rates in effect in 
April, 1902, and thus perpetuated the 
unwholesome conditions of; employ- 
ment and the low wage standards 
forced upon the mine workers during 
the unorganized period of their history 
between 1887 and 1902, because in the 
settlement of 1900 no conditions com- 


plained of were remedied, the only ad- 
vantages being the securing of a wage 
increase ,and a reduction in the price 
of black powder. This was one of the 
most serious defects in the report of 
the Commission, but equally defective, 
and perhaps more so, was the neglect 
of the Commission in failing to provide 
for the creation of mine committees 
to be chosen by the employes.to repre- 
sent them in the initial presentation 
and adjustment of their grievances. 
The Commission provided for the final 
settlement of grievances, a board of 
conciliation, consisting of six persons; 
three to be selected by the operators 
and three by the miners’ organization, 
and providing that, “At all hearings 
before said board, the parties may be 
represented by such person or persons 
as may respectively be selected.” 

In other words, before the board the 
men could choose their representatives, 
but the Commission did not give the 
right to the men to select their own rep- 
resentatives in the all-important first 
handling of their grievances, and 
stated that, “Only the miner or miners 
directly interested” should be per- 
mitted to handle grievances. The 
inconsistency of this attitude should 
be quite manifest, and the result was 
such that from 1904 to 1912, during the 
time the awards were in force with but 
very little change, few men raised griev- 
ances as individuals, and not having 
the protection of a committee of their 
own choosing, the organization dwin- 
dled; grievances remained unsettled, 
men worked under bad conditions in 
silent but resentful submission. Only 
in places where the men maintained 
at great sacrifice an organization were 
they able to hold what they had secured. 


CREATION OF OFFICIAL Mine 
COMMITTEES 
In 1912, after a short suspension, a 
new agreement was arrived at which 
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provided for a general 10 per cent wage 
increase and the abolition of the 
sliding scale. But more important 
than all was the general provisions 
agreed upon which provided for official 
committees at every mine, whose duty 
it was to take up the adjustment of 
grievances referred to them by em- 
ployes of the colliery. If the commit- 
tee failed to agree with the company 
officials, they then had the right to 
send the case to the board of concilia- 
tion. At all meetings of the mine 
committees they had the right to have 
a representative of the conciliator from 
the miners’ side present at the meet- 
ings. ‘This gave both district and local 
union protection and the benefit of 
trained officers experienced in the 
handling of grievances, so that in the 
period between 1912 and 1916 thou- 
sands of grievances were handled and 
adjusted by :the mine committees 
which otherwise would never have been 
taken up by individuals. Most of 
these grievances had to do with the 
restoration of the wages and working 
conditions which were in effect in 1902. 

The records of the board of concilia- 
tion show that grievances filed in the 
period from April 1, 1902, to April 1, 
1912 (nine years), were 202; while the 
period from April 1, 1912, to April 1, 
1921 (nine years), show 770 grievances 
filed. From April 1, 1921, to Novem- 
ber 8, 1923, a total of 329 grievances 
have been filed. 

It is quite evident from these com- 
parisons that the creation and work of 
mine committees has done more to 
bring about harmony, codperation and 
stability in the settlement of grievances 
than any other agency in the industry. 
Mine committees are now recognized 
as the responsible representatives of 
the employes at the colliery, and this 
responsibility has created a situation 
whereby local matters, which otherwise 
might result in trouble, are ‘in most 


Instances adjusted promptly without 
recourse to the board of conciliation. 
The mine committee has become one 
of the important units in the efficient 
operation of the colliery and the 
maintenance of peace which comes 
through the prompt settlement of: 
local disputes, all of which tends to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The agreement of 1912 expired 
March 31, 1916, and after negotiations 
which continued with the collieries in 
operation, a new agreement was ar- 
rived at which provided for the eight- 
hour workday with the’ same wages 
for an eight-hour day as were formerly 
paid for a nine-hour day plus 3 per 
cent, and with a further increase of 
7 per cent on contract rates. A large 
number of men such as engineers, 
pumpmen, watchmen and stablemen, 
were not brought under the eight-hour 
clause of the agreement. A number 
of the twelve-hour men who were 
denied the eight-hour adjustment were, 
in the opinion of the mine workers’ 
organization, put on that basis and 
forced to accept the long day in viola- 
tion of the awards of the Commission 
in 1902. However, most of these 
long-hour shifts were established when 
the organization was weak between 
1903 and 1912, and the umpire in 
ruling on such cases, which were later 
raised as grievances, stated in effect, 
“That the men having accepted the 
conditions for a period of years were 
bound to continue,” notwithstanding 
that a greater number of men thus 
affected were powerless to do anything 
else because of the absence of organiza- 
tion to protect their interests, and they 
therefore paid the penalty for their 
failure to properly organize. 


INDEFENSIBLE ACTION OF GOVERN- 
MENT COMMISSION 


Owing to the abnormal situation 
brought about by the World War, 
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supplementary agreements were made 
in May, 1917, November, 1917, and 
November, 1918. The total of such 
supplementary increases amounted to 
$1.80 per day for outside men and $2 
per day for inside men, and 40 per 
cent increase on contract rates. In 
March, 1920, the general and supple- 
mental agreements expired and the 
mine workers and operators after 
protracted negotiations were unable 
to agree upon the terms of a new con- 
tract. At the urgent request of Presi- 
dent Wilson, both sides agreed to 
submit matters in controversy to a 
commission to be appointed by the 
President. Both parties presented vo- 
luminous data and testimony to the 
commission which made its award in 
August, 1920. The award gave a 
17 per cent increase to day men and 
65 per cent increase to contract rates. 
This 65 per cent included the increases 
granted in supplemental agreements 
from 1917 to 19138. 

The award of this commission was a 
disappointment and resulted in general 
turmoil, unrest and bitterness in the 
anthracite field, because of the fact 
that the commission practically ig- 
nored the testimony presented by the 
miners and rendered its decision upon 
the basis of compromise suggestions 
made by Government officials previous 
to the appointment of the commission. 

Economic advisers retained by the 
commission found that the testimony 
introduced by the miners warranted an 
increase of 27 per cent on day wages, 
but the majority of the commission 
ignored the findings of the economic 
advisers, and substituted 17 per cent 
instead of the 27 per cent. The report 
of the advisers who recommended the 
27 per cent was never contradicted by 
the majority members of the commis- 
sion, and no reason, scientific or other- 
wise, was given for the award of the 
17 per cent, 


This indefensible action upon the 
part of the Government commission 
was one of the contributing factors 
which gave good reason for the attitude 
of the miners in opposing since that 
time the reference of any matters to a 
third party. - 


NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN Orr BETWEEN 
OPERATORS AND MINERS 

On September 2, 1920, the awards of 

the commission were written into a 

joint agreement between anthracite 

operators and miners. This agree- 


. ment expired March 31, 1922, and, no 


contract being in effect on that date, 
a suspension of mining took place. 
The operators and miners attempted 
to negotiate a new agreement and, after 
fruitless discussion, negotiations were 
ended because the anthracite operators 
demanded that the mine workers 
accept a reduction of 20 per cent in 
wages. After a five months’ suspen- 
sion an agreement was arrived at ex- 
tending the agreement of September 2, 
1920, to August 31, 1928. 

Previous to the expiration of the 
agreement August 31, 1923, both 
parties entered ‘negotiations and, after 
many days of conferences, negotiations 
were broken off. Both sides were 
later reconvened by the United States 
Coal Commission, but the Commission 
failed in any constructive suggestion 
towards reaching an adjustment. 


Tar RESULT or Governor Pincnor’s 
MEDIATION 


Later, both sides reconvened at 
Governor Pinchot’s request. As a 
result of his mediation and suggestions 
a joint agreement was arrived at which 
runs from September 1, 1923, to August 
31, 1925. The new agreement pro- 
vided for a wage increase of 10 per 
cent above the rates established in the 
agreement of 1920. The agreement 
also provides for the extension of the 


of employes in the anthracite industry. 
It further provides for the bringing up 
to date of the colliery rate sheets and 
clothes the board of conciliation with 
authority to undertake and complete 
a thorough study of all wage scales 
before the expiration of this contract 
and submit the same to the next joint 
conference. ' 
Under the agreement the wages paid 
in the anthracite industry on the basis 
of an eight-hour workday range from 
$4.62 a day for outside adult labor to 
$5.96 for. inside company miners. In 
isolated cases a special rate in excess 
of this may be paid for special skill or 
ability, the working time in the an- 
thracite industry not exceeding 272 
working days. On this basis men paid 


at the $4.62 rate would earn annually - 


not over $1,256.64, while the total 
earnings of the highest paid inside day 
man would not exceed $1,620.12 a 
year. ) 


CALCULATED AVERAGE Earnines Nor 
A Farr AVERAGE 


To receive these yearly amounts 
men would be obliged to work every 
day the breaker worked. Due to 
sickness and accidents and . other 
causes, the men as a rule could not 
work all the time available, and, 
therefore, their earnings would be 
much less than the amounts quoted 
herem. 

The wages paid to contract miners 
are based upon the output, the pay 
for their output being based on rates 
for yardage, car work, tonnage and 
other items paid for in the mining of 
coal on contract. The earnings of 
contract miners in the anthracite 
region are difficult to ascertam. The 
operators in arriving at the average 
earnings of contract miners usually 
take a small number of contract work- 
ers appearing on every two weeks’ 


i 


that premise. This does not give a 
fair average of the earnings of contract 
miners, because contract miners who 
appear on every payroll usually are 
working in the best places and their 
earnings are higher than the average. 
They suffer no intermittency in work 
due to bad working places, with the 
result that the earnings of this select 
class are higher than the general aver- 
age would show if all conditions and 
all earnings were taken into considera- 
tion. The United States Coal Com- 
mission in 1923, in its report on the 
earnings of contract miners states, 
“that it seems useless to undertake to 
give rates for tonnage work on account 
of the varying conditions.” The Com- 
mission also found that tables made up 
of a selected class do not even give 
earnings of those within the selected 
class, and’ they give the following 
example: 


If a man worked 10 days in Colliery A; 
6 weeks in Colliery B and 10 months in 
Colliery C, he would be reported by all 
three collieries and would appear as three 
units in the table, but no one of the three 
reports would represent his total earnings 
for the year. 


Therefore, the Commission said it. 
would not be practicable to follow each 
mine worker from colliery to colliery 
to secure his total earnings per year. 

The Commission’s report then pro- 
ceeds to give the earnings in dollars, 
the average start per man and the 
number of men opposite the earnings 
and starts. The average starts run 
from 8 to 288 days and, quoting the 
earnings of thousands of contract 
miners on the basis of starts, the Com- 
mission in its own’ language found in 
part, 
that over 9,000 men appear on the various 


payrolls as having earned under $100 in 
individual mines, and as having worked on 
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the average in those mines only 6 days 
shows ‘that a very large number are going 
from mine to mine seeking better oppor- 
tunities for earnings, and through this 
shifting must have lost considerable work- 
ing time. 


In the absence of any fair or reason- 
able basis, I would say from experience 
and with some knowledge of the facts 
that a contract miner, who on the 
average works 248 days per year in 
productive work, can be classed as a 


. person working under good oppor- 


tunities for earnings, and the Com- 
mission found that this class would 
earn between $1,600 or $1,700 per 
year. In my opinion it is safe to say 
that this would likely give the average 
annual earnings of contract miners, 
and represent a safe, conservative 
approximation of the earnings of con- 
tract miners. This amount, $1,700 
per year to the highly skilled contrac- 
tor, is not suiicient and im no way 
compensates for the risks and hazards 
or responsibilities of their work. 


Hazarpous CONDITIONS ÜNDER 
Waice Miner WORKS 


Conditions under which men work 
are also factors that must be taken into 
consideration in the formation of wage 
scales. Years ago, when the basic 
wage rates were adopted, as a general 
rule explosive gas was not encountered 
to any great extent and miners worked 
with naked lights and with fair venti- 
lation, and thus were able to physically 
perform more labor than they can in 
mines where the work in smaller seams 
is becoming more general, the mines 
deeper and more extensive, explosive 
and noxious gases are becoming more 
pronounced, and where ventilation 
is a problem to the operators and a 
menace to the miner. We have mines 
which operated in 1903 with very few 
safety lamps in use; these same mines 
in 1923 are operating on the basis of 


& 


locked safety lamps in the entire mine. 
The rates were established in these 
mines when they were free from gas, 
and no increase in wages has ever been 
paid for the increased hazard brought 
about by the changed conditions. 

Quoting from the United States 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin 38, page 12, the work of 
the miner and his conditions are re- 
ferred to as follows: 


The miner works under conditions quite 
different from those of the man employed 
in manufacturing. He works underground, 
in the dark, and often in rather cramped 
quarters. The foreman cannot supervise 
him constantly, for the mine is large, and 
the men are working singly, in pairs, or in 
very small groups, and one visit a day, or 
perhaps two, by the foreman, is all that is 
possible. While everything possible is 
done to make the general mining conditions 
safe, yet each underground employe must 
act as his own safety inspector, for danger 
is always present and conditions may 
change very suddenly. Again, the miner is 
concerned not only with his own safety, but 
with that of all the other employes, espe- 
cially in coal mining. A single act of 
ignorance or carelessness may mean death 
or injury to others as well as to himself, 
and damage to the mine. When a ma- 
chinist makes a mistake, the piece is 


-scrapped, but when the miner makes one 


the consequences may be much more far- 
reaching. The operation of a machine 
involves certain knowledge and manipu- 
lative skill, but thousands of identical 
pieces may be produced. Mining, on the 
contrary, is not a process of repetition 
under identical conditions, for conditions 
are widely variable m different states, and 
in mines of the same district, or even within 
a single mine. 

The degree of responsibility of the miner 
is unusual. It is the highest of all produc- 
tive workers in the mines below that of the 
supervisory and inspecting forces. He is 
not only responsible for his laborers, to see 
that they do their work safely and prop- 
erly, but in gaseous sections his responsi- 
bilities really extend to all men in the sec- 
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tion. If, through carelessness, lack of 
training, experience or skill, the contract 
miner makes a mistake, all men in his 
section may suffer disaster. 


As an indication of the hazard of the 
anthracite industry, I quote the follow- 
ing records of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the State of Penn- 
sytvania. i 

The fatal accidents from 1916 are as 
follows: i 


FITO ae acetone A 592 
AS a Eye ea ne ea 602 
NOUS tit oS tee ee 626 
PGI sos os utd bee ete see 664 
AES ee eee eRe ee 512 
iE A ics atin anh ed awe era EEA 545 
The non-fatal accidents for the same 
period: 
LOG se E E ee eee E 95,610 
D a hy ge eee ee ee ven 26,322 
1918 oc ceeded eoeece 22,268 
POL ei E EEEE, 20,518 
TO 5 duc 2eawe ewe Can 21,659 
E: 2 De a AET 21,387 


While the figures of non-fatal acci- 
dents include all those who were idle 
for a day or more, the records show that 
over 14,000 compensation agreements 
were written, showing that over 14,000 
of these accidents incapacitated the 
injured person for a longer period than 
ten days, and they include loss of 
eyes, limbs, lacerations and other 
bodily injuries. 


Laws AFFECTING SAFETY 


With relation to legislation as it 
affects safety conditions in the mines, 
practically all mime laws embracing 
safety measures in Pennsylvania were 
initiated and sponsored by the miners’ 
organizations from the early seventies 
to date. This legislation covers every 
phase of mining, except electricity, 
and establishes a miner’s certificate 
law providing for two years’ experience 
as a miner’s laborer before a man can 


secure a certificate for competency to 
permit him to work as a miner. The 
necessity for this law is more pro- 
nounced today than it was years ago, 
due to the changing conditions in the 
mine and the ever increasing hazard. 

A mime foreman’s certificate law is 
also in existence and, if this act were 
carried out in proper manner, the 
certified mine foreman and the certified 
assistant foreman could better protect 
and work for the safety of the men, but 
the spirit of this law is not carried out 
and the mine foremen and their assist- 
ants have been burdened with responsi- 
bilities of getting out coal at the lowest 
possible cost, and are held responsible 
for the output of the mine, all of which 
naturally tends to set aside the funda- 
mental basis and intent of the mine 
foremen’s certificate law. 


SAFETY MEASURES INAUGURATED BY 
Untreo Mine Workers or AMERICA 


The modern first-aid movement 
found its inception in a law which the 
miners’ organization pressed to passage 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. The 
anthracite mining laws are without 
doubt the best mining laws in the 
United States and the United Mine 
Workers of America takes pride in the 
fact that practically all of these bene- 
ficial measures were brought into 
being as a result of its activities. Its 
purpose has been and always will be 
to codperate with mine management 
and with the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines to the end that these laws 
may be faithfully observed and death 
and accident reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

There are serious problems to be 
solved in the anthracite industry with 
respect to conditions of safety and the 
well-being of the workers. We realize 
that the mine management has no easy 
task in this respect. ‘The mine workers 
are not antagonistic in the attempted 
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solution of these problems, but rather 
invite the codperation of all concerned 
to the end that they may be worked out 
with justice to the industry and to the 
men employed therein. 

Any joint effort which would result 
in saving of human life or preventing 
accidents or extending the expectancy 
of life of an anthracite miner would be 
well worth the effort and would com- 
pensate for whatever sacrifices that 
might be involved in the joint solution. 

Taken as a whole, the mines will be- 
come more dangerous year after year, 
and the problems of safety will become 
more and more important and urgent 
and will press for solution. Gas, 
electricity, and falls are the dangers 
that run up death and accident figures, 
while impure air tends toward a slow 
but sure decline in health and ulti- 
mately results m lung and asthmatic 
troubles that bring on premature old 
age and death. 

The United States Coal Commission 
of 1923, in its report found “that the 
fatality rate that prevails in the an- 
thracite region was higher than that in 
the bituminous mines in the same 
state.” 


Wuat WE OWE THE ANTHRACITE 
MINER 


Taking these facts into consideration 
—and they are facts—we hold that the 
present wages paid to anthracite mine 
workers are not sufficient compensation 
for the work they perform. Con- 
trasted with the bricklayer working in 
the open air and bright sunshine, with 
no hazard to his occupation, the earn- 
ings of the miner in an occupation 
requiring greater skill and in constant 
hazard of life and limb seem indeed 
pitiable. The plasterer, the carpenter, 
the mechanics of the various trades, 
all in positions requiring no greater 
skill or ability and with no occupational 
hazard, all receive earnings far in excess 
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of the men who, deep underground, 
produce the fuel that makes our 
civilization possible. 

It is the anthracite mine workers 
who walk and work with death in the 
mines; it is these men who give up 
their lives, suffer injury, and acquire 
lingering occupational diseases in order 
that coal may be produced. Among 
our people you will find thousands of 
wives made widows, countless thou- 
sands of children made orphans, and 
strong men made cripples; there you 
will see the worker declining in health 
and strength, his body gripped with 
asthma from the bad air and dust of 
the mines. Wage standards at their 
best can make but small return for the 
sacrifices and sufferings of the people 
of the anthracite region. The cost 
of anthracite coal can never be figured 
in dollars and cents alone; there must 
be added to the labor cost an annual 
toll of over 500 human lives, or over 
20,000 workers who suffer accidents, 
or men and boys who do work as dirty 
and dangerous and yet as honorable 
as soldiers in war, who meet death and 
injury in order that coal may be pro- 
duced to warm the homes of our people 
and turn the wheels of industry. 


In CONCLUSION 


In ‘conclusion, the United Mine 
Workers of America reiterate the claim 
made to the United States Coal Com- 
mission in 1923, “that the wages paid 
in the anthracite industry are not re- 
sponsible for the high price which 
consumers are forced to pay for an- 
thracite coal in the consuming terri- 
tory,’ and informed the Commission 
that in our opinion an overcharge 
existed in the mining of coal, an over- 
charge in royalties, an overcharge in 
transportation, and an overcharge in 
wholesale and retail distribution. 

The Commission found in substance 


‘that the operators were taking three 


times more profit than they took 
previous to the war, and that royalties 
to land owners and other causes re- 
sulted in overcharges and that the 
question of transportation rates should 
be reopened, thus indicating their 
belief that an overcharge existed in 
transportation. i 

The Commission likewise found an 
overcharge in wholesale distribution, 
so that in essence, the Commission 
found that the allegations and reasons 
assigned for the high price of coal by 
the mine workers were made upon a 
- foundation of facts. 
The Commission found that the 


labor cost of a ton of coal was $4.12. > 


The operators previous to this finding 
by the Commission stated that their 
labor cost was $4.11. No reason has 
-been assigned by the Commission for 
their finding of a higher labor cost 
than was ever claimed by the opera- 
tors. 

Comparing this $4.12 labor cost 
previous to the present agreement with 
the price of coal paid by the consumer 
which went as high as $16 per ton, the 
obvious answer would be that the 
. wages and the labor cost are not re- 
sponsible for the prices being charged 
to the consumers in the anthracite- 
consuming territory. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica believe that the future of the in- 
dustry should hold in store for the mine 
workers higher wages than are paid at 
present together with basic uniform 
rates for similar work. Extra con- 
sideration should be given above the 


basic standard, uniform rates for work 
of an extra hazardous nature. 

The anthracite operators generally 
receive a minimum standard rate for 
their coal. The anthracite operators 
are organized and they practically 
work the same veins at all of the col- 
lieries, and there is no reason why 
uniformity in rates should not exist 
in the region. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have two things which they expect 
to hold for good and all: 

(1) A minimum standard of life 
which is good enough to be built on, 
but which cannot be lowered. 

(2) A certain measure of independ- 
ence in our united action as a union. 

We have spent many years obtaining 
this standard and independence and 
will not consent to give them away 
through any form of compulsion, or to 
yield them in favor of any hasty make- 
shifts of new industrial machinery 
set up to compensate for the lack of 
correct industrial principle. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica will continue to improve upon 
these standards of living, of wages and 
of conditions, and in doing so we are 
functioning legally and mm the interests 
of constructive Americanism and a 
higher citizenship. We believe that 
our future can be improved upon with- 
out injury to the industry and without 


‘added burdens being placed upon the 


consumers, and in our worthy endeav- 
ors we believe we are entitled to the 
support of all those who love justice 
and humanity. 
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The Anthracite Industry 


Wages, Prices and Regulation 


By 8. D. WARRINER 
President of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 


ESCARTES, the French philoso- 
pher, said, “I think, therefore I 
am.” By this he meant that the power 
of thought was the determining factor 
of his manhood. Correct thinking is 
essential to complete understanding. 

“With understanding comes power”, 
and it is therefore our duty, before we 
exercise power, to arrive at complete 
understanding. 

Anthracite is upon the firing line. 
Its labor relations, the conduct of its 
business, its very existence as a private 
enterprise under constitutional rights, 
are being made the subject of popular 
scrutiny and criticism. Unless, there- 
fore, this criticism can be directed into 
constructive channels, the industry 
bids fair to become the unwilling 
patient of political doctors and the 
victim of legislative experimentation. 

As a key industry, political and 
economic trend in anthracite will 
largely influence all industry, and as 
our social structure is so predominantly 
commercial, will profoundly affect the 
social organization of American de- 
mocracy. 


Inpustry THOROUGHLY 
INVESTIGATED 


No industry has been so thoroughly 
or so frequently investigated by state 
and national commissions, and yet its 
major problems are imperfectly under- 
stood. And almost every day, it 
seems to us in the industry, there is a 
contribution to further misunderstand- 
ing. Within a few days one govern- 
mental body has issued a statement 
purporting to show exorbitant prices 
at which anthracite coal is currently 
being sold. By close examination it 


$ 


develops that this report relates only 
to a trifling percentage of the output— 
the so-called “premium” coal—but 
the headlines convict the whole in- 
dustry of extortion. Another Govern- 
ment official publicly states that he is 
told that 20 per cent of the coal shipped 
contains an unfair proportion of rock 
and slate. This statement, which 
could not be based upon investigation 


- of the facts and which I believe to be 
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grossly untrue, carries to millions the 
belief that they are being swindled as 
well as overcharged. Out of a mul- 
tiplicity of such reports as these grows 
a, public opinion that tends to preclude 
just and wise determinations of public 
policy. 

Admittedly, in contrast with the 
bituminous industry, anthracite has 
been stabilized, highly organized, and 
not overdeveloped. Yet these very 
characteristics are today the object of 
critical attack in that it is alleged to be 
operated under monopoly conditions, 
and is invested with a public interest, 
which requires either public regulation 
or Government ownership and control. 
Under such conditions, it is obvious 
that the industry cannot thrive, unless 
there be mutual understanding of the 
problems involved in the operation of 
the industry. 


Is ANTHRACITE A Monopo.ty? 


At the outset this question arises— 
“Is anthracite coal a monopoly and so 
invested with a public interest as to 
require, in contrast with other in- 
dustries, a special rule of conduct both 
in practice and in law?” If we an- 
swer, “Yes,” to this question, and say 
that the anthracite industry must be 
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run like a public service corporation, 
under a special code of business ethics, 
with regulation as to methods and a 
limitation as to profits, then, by the 
same token, we must be prepared to 
ensure to capital investing in this in- 
dustry, guaranteed return, and pro- 
tection from competition, as in the 
case of public service companies. 

The practical result of treating an- 
thracite as a public utility would prob- 
ably be to fix prices at higher levels 
than under private control. The Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to permit, 
and possibly guarantee, a constitution- 
al return on the investment which 
would be much greater for the industry 
as a whole than the existing rate of 
return as found by the United States 
Coal Commission. For the ten years 
beginning 1913 the average margin per 
ton after deducting Federal taxes is 
about 33 cents. This yields an aver- 
age return on the book values of the 
property of less,than five per cent, and 
the book values are substantially lower 
than the valuations of the engineers em- 
ployed by the Coal Commission. 

If, on the other hand, we answer that 
anthracite is not a public utility, then 
the freedom of this industry as a pri- 
vate enterprise must be maintamed 
under the same laws and the same 
regulations that govern all industries 
guaranteed by the American Constitu- 
tion. 

My own answer to this question is 
that, although anthracite is certainly 
invested with a public interest in that 
the people of a limited section of this 
country find it a desirable fuel, it does 
not acquire thereby any greater invest- 
ment of public interest than does any 
other commodity in common use. 

A monopoly cannot be oppressive 
unless there goes with it public neces- 
sity for the commodity monopolized. 
This is certainly not true with anthra- 
cite. 


The Coal Commission itself, al- . 
though claiming anthracite to be a 
limited monopoly, says, “The main 
remedy, however, against extortionate 
prices lies in the consumer himself. 
There are substitutes for hard coal, and 
a readiness to resort to them is the 
ultimate and effective defense against 
an unreasonable price.” 

Secretary Hoover’s commission of 
experts appointed to investigate the 
subject of community storage says 
emphatically that anthracite is not a 
public necessity, that in no community 
examined was it an exclusive fuel, its 
use varying with its price as compared 
with other fuels, from two per cent of 
the total fuel used in a city like In- 
dianapolis to sixty per cent in a city like 
Buffalo. Even in the heart of New 
England only forty-two per cent of the 
fuel of Worcester was anthracite. 

_Furthermore, the use of coke is 
rapidly increasing, and a survey in 
New York City alone shows that within 
a few months 418,000 tons of anthracite 
have been displaced by oil. This is 
direct evidence that anthracite is 
subject to the same economic laws of 
competition as are other commodities, 
and that in the last analysis the busi- 
ness can only be maintained by the 
choice of its customers. 

Any proposition, therefore, of Gov- 
ernment regulation which limits the 
constitutional rights of investors in’ 
this industry must either be prepared 
to furnish substantial guarantee suff- 
cient to attract capital in the anthra- 
cite business by freeing it from com- 
petition, or else the effort would be so 
evidently one of hostile class legislation, 
aimed at a particular industry, as to 
be obviously unconstitutional and in- 
effective. 

Having shown you that anthracite is 
not a necessity and is subject to outside 


‘competition, I pass to two of the main 


features of the industry. 
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Two MAJOR PROBLEMS 


First, the industry in its labor rela- 
tions. 

Second, the industry in its relations 
with government. 

The present determination of both 
these problems is confused because the 
American people have not a clear con- 
ception as to whether, in the settlement 
of labor disputes and in the determina- 
tion of new legislation, their best 
interests will be served by the applica- 
tion of ordinary business rules of con- 
duct or by the application of special 
treatment to the anthracite industry 
as a special case. 


LABOR 


Let me take up first the question of 
labor. It is of predominant impor- 
tance. 
` Sixty-nine cents out of every dollar 
of production cost goes directly to 
labor. The annual labor bill for 
mining practically the same amount of 
coal has increased from $113,000,000 
in 1914 to approximately $335,000,000 
under the terms of the Harrisburg 
agreement. 

Labor relations in the anthracite 
industry are the direct cause of our 
present economic trouble. Without 
constant strikes in the last two years, 
there would be no shortage of coal, 
no runaway prices, no present problem 


-of public interest. 


By agreement between the miners 
and the operators in September, 1922, 
the appointment of the United States 
Coal Commission was requested. The 
object was to prevent another strike by 
the publication of the facts in the in- 
dustry, especially those relating to 
wages and working conditions. It is 
significant that the briefs of the miners 
contain no word of complaint against 
labor conditions. The policy of their 
campaign, before the Commission, 


was directed towards the suggestion 
of a nationalized industry, embodying 
the abrogation of property rights and 
private investments. The raison d'etre 
of this policy was obvious. It was to 
distract attention from the beam in 
labor’s eye and direct attention to the 
mote alleged to be in the eye of indus- 
try. 

The fact that the Commission upheld 
the adequacy of the wage structure 
did not prevent a repetition of addi- 
tional demands in 1923, part of which 
were secured contrary to the findings of 
the Coal Commission, through the 
intervention of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 


WAGES 


Do anthracite wages compare favor- 
ably with wages in other industries, 
and have they been adjusted to com- 
pensate for increased costs and higher 
standards of living? 

For twenty-five years there has been 
no recession in wage rates, and there 
has been steadily improved opportunity 
for employment throughout the year. 
The industry compares more than 
favorably with other industries in 
stability of operation. The average 
yearly earnings of anthracite workers 
continuously accepting employment 
is about $2,000. . 

As compared with the base period of 
1914, anthracite labor has been in- 
creased 188 per cent as against’ 115 
per cent in manufacturing and 131 per 
cent in railroading. As compared 
with an average hourly rate of 55 cents 
in all industries in this country for 
skilled and unskilled workers, the 
minimum wage for outside common 
labor in the anthracite field is 573 
cents. 


Homan RELATIONSHIP 


What about human relationship? 
Is there a point of contact between 


w 


employer and employe whereby the 
men are protected against abuse and 
through which they meet and adjust 
grievances? 

Anthracite labor has the protection 
of the strongest union in America. It 


is recognized, met with and contracted - 


with in the negotiation of all agree- 
ments. Furthermore, there has been 
in existence since the Roosevelt Award 
of 1902, an industrial government in 
the Board of Conciliation with an 
umpire, under which the worker is 
protected against injustice or dis- 
crimination and through which any 
grievance, however small, can be 
arbitrated and adjusted. The district 
presidents of the union on the Board 
and the local representatives in each 
colliery represent the men. The most 
advanced social reformer could hardly 
suggest better protection and it is a 
fact that no just grievance goes long 
unredressed. ' 


WorxKING CONDITIONS 


Do working conditions conform to 
advanced standards as to hours of 
work, opportunites for advancement, 
for recreation, for education? 

There is the universal eight-hour 
day. The contract miner seldom 


- works more than three-quarters of this 


time. ‘There is every opportunity for 
advancement to the higher positions 
of skilled miner, many of whom earn 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. With an 
increase in the cost of living compared 
with 1914 of only about 64 per cent, 
and increased earnings of 188 per cent, 
standards of living are obviously 
improved. Recreation and education 
in as good schools as are existent in 
any part of the country are available to 
all. ` 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO LABOR CONDITIONS 


These are the outstanding facts of an 
industrial organization which certainly 


has the foundation on which a structure 
of helpful coöperation ought to be 
built.and which challenges the criticism. 
of the most advanced thought—an 
eight-hour day, high wages, conciliation 
and arbitration, and a strong union. 
Yet, curiously, of all the voices raised 
against the industry, the voice of 
labor has been the loudest. | 

As to wages, I recognize the responsi- 
bility of industry towards employes 
and am as insistent as anyone to secure 
for them the full fruits of their -toil. 
No one doubts that labor today is in 
the ascendency. and if the “white 


collar” class is not disposed to compete 


for the increasing fruits of labor they 
must be prepared to pay the bill. But 
there is a more fundamental question 
to be answered. Anthracite is but 
one branch of our industrial life. 


Organized labor is so dominated by the idea 
of class conflict with the employer on one 
side and wage earners on the other that it 
overlooks other conditions of more im- 
portance. It fails to see that there may be 
injustice in the relations between workers 
in the various branches of industry to each 
other as well as to the other employers and 
employed. The rise in the price of fuel 
reaches beyond the mine owners and the 
employing class and comes home to ‘the 
entire body of people who work for wages. 


There is fundamental injustice in 
this situation and it is questionable to 
what extent and how long labor in one 
basic industry like coal can impose a 
tax on other labor by increased wages 
and expect other labor to buy its 
product. 


Present LABOR Union TENDENCIES 


Criticism of labor relations in the an- 
thracite field is often based upon the 
conditions of twenty years ago. What- 
ever may have been the abuses at that 
time through the dominance of the 
employer, the union must now see to 
it that in its own dominance even 
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greater abuses do not exist. The 
present industrial organization is not 
working well, ideal though its pro- 
visions may be, and the responsibility 
for this condition must rest with the 
party in power. The union need no 
longer be a militant organization. 
Constructive cotperation and support 
of the common weal must supplant 
destructive antagonism. The union 
reached its present position by bar- 
gaining collectively, by keeping in- 
violate the contracts it made, and by 
submitting to the arbitration of a 
third party unsettled disputes. An 
unfortunate change has now set in. 
Its present tendency to substitute force 
for persuasion, to resist arbitration, 
and to employ direct action by means 
of illegal strikes instead of appeal to the 
tribunal of reason provided for in the 
agreement, are rocks which may wreck 
its progress in public esteem, just as 
surely as it may wreck the industry 
from which it draws its livelihood. 
sane leadership must assert itself. 
Will it meet the emergency? 


Economic EFFECT OF SETTLEMENT 


The method of settling differences on 
the termination of agreements, and the 
economic effect of haphazard settle- 
ments are of more importance than the 
terms of the settlement themselves. 
If, as the operators urge, arbitration, 
as a means of sound adjudication after 
investigation, were followed, there 
would be greater assurance of sound 
settlements with justice to all. 

If the recent settlement be in ac- 
cordance with economic law, imposing 
fair treatment for all concerned, the 
result should be satisfying and no ex- 
planation or justification required. 
If, on the other hand, it represent a 
dislocation of economic law by a re- 
sort to expediency, then those who are 
responsible must bear the consequences, 
economic and otherwise. Where doc- 


tors disagree in diagnosis, the patient 


_is in danger, and out of this analogy 


I wish to draw: this conclusion. No 
one can foretell exactly the economic 
consequences of the recent settlement, 
but that the strain upon the public and 
the industry will be severe is beyond 
dispute. 


PRESENT COMMERCIAL SITUATION 


No one is more desirous than the 
operators to keep down prices. They 
realize the advantages of satisfied cus- 
tomers, and the dangers of a price 
which invites an invasion of their mar- 
kets by competing fuels. They are 
not satisfied with the present situation. 

At the present time domestic sizes 
of anthracite are selling in Philadelphia 
at an advance of 120 per cent over 
1914. The increased cost of produc- 
tion is approximately 165 per cent. 
The continued sale of coal at the ad- 
vanced price is measured simply by 
the public’s willingness to pay for a 
particular product, of which the supply 
is limited. At the same time the 
smaller or steam sizes of anthracite, 
forming 30 per cent of the production, 
are selling below last year’s prices sim- 
ply because of lack of demand and ac- 
cumulating stocks. Supply is rapidly 
catching up with demand for the 
domestic sizes, and this will soon be 
evidenced in the disappearance of so- 
called “premium” coal which can 
only find purchasers in time of scarcity 
produced by strikes. When supply 
exceeds demand there will be no coal 
problem except for the producers and 
especially the high-cost producers. 

Larger domestic.use of the smaller 
sizes of anthracite is an obvious meas- 
ure of relief. The industry is actively 
promoting such use, and as an example 
of what can be done there are in the 
neighborhood of Harrisburg some 3,000 
installations for burning the small 
buckwheat coal in residences. En- 
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couragement is being given by the 
industry to all good devices for burning 
the stnaller and cheaper sizes, looking 
to a broadening of demand in place of 
the present custom of using only three 


of the eight sizes of anthracite that are- 


necessarily produced. 


Rewvatrions WITH GOVERNMENT 


Now I turn to the next division of 
my subject—the relation of govern- 
ment to industry. This is a delicate 
problem. Restrictive laws forbid co- 
operative action, essential to efficiency 
and self-regulation, while the public 
and public officials blame the industry 
for lack of self-regulation. Group 
responsibility cannot justly be visited 
on any industry where laws deny free- 
dom to act as a group. Out of this 
contradictory situation have arisen 
most of the difficulties of the anthracite 
industry and obstacles to improved 
service in the interests of the public. 

Although the United States Coal 
Commission found that “Coal and 
transportation are a single service,” 
our legislatures, our executives and our 
courts have spent years in divorcing 
these activities. 


-TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Although transportation rates are 
regulated and fixed by a governmental 
body and the operators haye no control 
over them, nevertheless publie eriti- 
cism has been directed against anthra- 
cite freight rates, and operators have 
been just as much criticised on this 
ground as on any other account. Pub- 
lic regulation, in this respect at least, 
has not brought greater public satisfac- 
tion than: private management in the 
anthracite industry. 


Anti-Trust Laws 
The anti-trust laws are perhaps the 
greatest cause for inconsistent policies 
and unjust criticism. The public criti- 


cises the entire anthracite industry for 
the occasional malpractices of a few 
and denies that’ industry freedom to 
coöperate for their correction. As a 
case in point, it has been suggested by 
the Governor of this state that the 
operators endeavor to control the 
activities of some 55,000 retailers by 
refusing to sell coal to those who 
charge higher retail prices than in 
1922. Under the decision of the courts, 
we cannot under existing laws, Federal 
or state, resort to such measures. 

Apropos of this suggestion, I would 
like to remind you that in the Trans- 
Missouri Case, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States a few years 
ago, the Court held among other things 
that any agreement or combination 
which permitted dictation as to prices 
was illegal, even if as a result of the 
agreement or combination the price 
was lowered. 

I now quote the exact language used 
by the Court in the course of its opin- 
ion: 

It is not for the real prosperity of any 
country that such changes should occur 
which result in transforming an independ- 
ent business man, the head of his establish- 
ment, small though it may be, into a mere 
servant or agent of a corporation for selling 
the commodities which he once manufac- . 
tured or dealt in, having no voice in shaping 
the business policy of the company and 
bound to obey orders issued by others. 
Nor is it for the substantial interests of the 
country that any one commodity should be 
within the sole power and subject to the sole 
will of one powerful combination of capital. 


It has been suggested that the ar- 
rangement proposed by the Governor, 
although forbidden by the Sherman 
Act, would be lawful under the 
common law of Pennsylvania as con- 
fined to purely intra-state transactions. 
Even if this were so, the result of the 
arrangement would be to benefit the 
consumers of the small percentage of 
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anthracite coal which is used within 
the boundaries of this state, at the ex- 
pense of the consumers in all the other 
states. 

But Lord Mansfield, one of the 
greatest authorities on the common 
law, said many years ago: 


That if an agreement was made to: fix 
the price of salt, or any other necessary of 
life, by people dealing in that commodity, 
the Court would be glad to lay hold of an 
opportunity, from what quarter soever the 
complaint came, to show their sense of the 
crime, and that at what rate soever the 
price was fixed, high or low, made no dif- 
ference, for all such agreements are of bad 
consequence and ought to be discontmued. 


And I am advised that this is, un- 
doubtedly, the common law of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


COMPETITION 


The United States Coal Commission 
finds that the limited supply of anthra- 
cite prevents the public from deriving 
benefits from competition within the 
industry, and yet the industry and the 
public are obliged to limp along with all 
the disadvantage of a compulsory com- 
petition which yields no benefits. 

Under the present régime, which re- 
stricts intelligent coöperation, prices 
cannot be standardized, distribution 
cannot be handled in the most efficient 
way, and abuses by a few cannot be 
eliminated by the majority. Safe- 
guards of the consumer, so far as this 
industry is concerned, do not flow from 
competition within the industry but 
from the competition of other fuels 
outside of the industry. 


Revision or Anti-Trust Laws 


This leads to the question, should we 
not revise our anti-trust laws as applied 
to industry of this character and place 
upon the industry—for a fair trial at 
least—the full power and responsibility 
of self-regulation? Certainly it is not 


sound public policy to transfer from 
experienced managers to the political 
arena the regulation and control of this 
industry until the managers have been 
given an opportunity to try and work 
out their problems under laws which 
permit collective action and self-cor- 
rection. 

There is grave danger that the popu- 
lar sport of hunting coal operators will 
frighten capital from the industry and 
thereby injure those workers and com- 
munities dependent on it without the 
slightest benefit to the consuming pub- 
lic. Give a dog a bad name and you 
know the result. Efforts to discredit 
the industry and unfairly regulate or 
tax it will in the end militate against 
the best interests of the state. 


TAXES 


For example, Schuylkill County is 
endeavoring to base its taxes on a valu- 
ation of $437,000,000 as compared with 
previous valuations of $62,000,000. 
Other counties do likewise. Thus an 
exaggerated valuation is placed on the 
property within the state for the pur- 
pose of local taxation, while the Coal 
Commission presents figures of only a 
fraction of this amount for the purpose 
of determining what is a fair rate upon 
invested capital. 

An extraordinary situation has arisen 
in connection with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite tax. Last winter anthracite 
prices were controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Commission, and the oper- 
ators kept down the price in the public 
interest. But when the operators 
made returns required for this tax, 
based upon the prices at which their 
coal was sold, the Auditor General an- 
nounced that these prices were below 
the market value of coal and that the 
Commonwealth has assessed for tax- 
ation the coal sold during the control 
period at much higher prices, thereby 
asserting as a fact that, generally 
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speaking, the operators have sold their 
coal for less than it was worth. 

These are but illustrations of many 
instances where the industry suffers 
through inconsistent policies and an 
unfair attitude on the part of state 
officials. Is it fair that the state of 
Pennsylvania should single out for 
discriminatory taxation a product of 
which 85 per cent is consumed outside 
of the state? And even if this be fair, 
how can the state justify its attitude in 
basing that tax on a value in excess of 
the price at which the coal was sold? 
The impression has already gone 
abroad in other states that Pennsy]l- 
vania through such policies is asking 
her sister states to bear unfair burdens. 


CONCLUSION 


. Has not the time arrived for the pub- 
lic and the Government to change its 
attitude of blind hostility and to en- 
deavor to reach a clear understanding 
of the essentials of the industry with a 
view to constructive coöperation in 
the interests of all concerned? The 


anthracite industry, I believe, is man- 
aged by men who in ability, character 
and consciousness of social responsi- 
bility are the equal of other captains of 
industry. All of its decisions on major 
policies are of necessity made with a 
regard to public opinion and public 
interests. The industry performs a 
useful service, pays high wages, ob- 
serves good working conditions, co- 
operates in community welfare and 
takes unto itself a margin of profit 
which is moderate indeed as business 
standards go. l 

The embarrassing situation in which 
it finds itself is not due to the selfish- 
ness or stupidity of anthracite opera- 
tors but to obstructive laws and the 
inherent intricacy and difficulty of the 
problems with which it is confronted. 
Its principal danger is that an all too 
busy American people will not find the 
time or opportunity properly to study 
those problems before passing judg- 
ment. But— 

On fires that burn with heat intense, 

Let’s turn the hose of common sense. 


Wages, Margins and Anthracite Prices 


By Grrrorp PIncHoT 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


URING the late summer of 1923 
T had been following the anthra- 
cite strike situation with attention, 
but had carefully refrained from saying 
or doing anything further while the 
matter was still in the President’s 
hands. Finally, on August 23rd, since 
the date set for the strike was almost 
at hand, from Harrisburg I called up 
the White House to ascertain whether 
or not I was free to take action. The 
next day I learned at Washington that 
the Federal authorities had no plan 
beyond the use of substitutes, and that 
I was free to attempt to settle the 
strike. 

The last coal strike had caused six 
thousand extra deaths in Pennsylvania 
alone, to say nothing of the huge body 
of suffering of other kinds and in other 
states. The people of the anthra- 
cite-using states, who number far more 
than a majority of our whole popula- 
tion, in the face of approaching 
winter, were clamoring for coal. Ac- 
cordingly, I asked the committees 
representing the operators and the 
miners to meet me in Harrisburg on 
August 27th. 

The story of the negotiations does 
not properly form a part of this 
discussion. I have, however, asked 
‘for and received from the Academy 
the privilege of printing the important 
public statements made at that time 
as an appendix to my paper. 

Early in the negotiations it became 
evident that the choice lay between the 
threatened shortage of anthracite and a 
possible settlement with a small in- 
crease in the cost of production of coal. 
Whether or not this increase was justi- 
fied, and whether or not it ought to be 
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passed on to the consumer, are two 
questions with which this paper deals. 

There are two points in the strike 
settlement which I suggested, and 
which were adopted, which increased 
the cost of producing coal. One was 
the eight-hour day for all workers, and 
the other was the ten per cent increase 
in wages. 


THe Ercur-Hour Day 


For all but two per cent of its workers 
the anthracite industry had already 
put in effect the eight-hour day. The 
experts of the United States Coal 
Commission advised me that the cost 
of extending it to all workers would 
be between one and two cents per ton. 
There being no question of the justice 
of the arrangement, I recommended it, 
and it was adopted as a part of the 
final settlement. 


Tue Ten Per Cent Increase 
_ IN WAGES 


At the time of the negotiations a 
table showing the number of workers 
in each occupation in and about the 
mines, and their daily rates of pay, was 
before me. The rates of pay for 
similar occupations in other industries 
were also available. From them, and 
from prolonged conferences with oper- 
ators, miners, and the best informed 
observers I could reach, I concluded 
that a ten per cent increase would give 
to workers in the anthracite industry 
a wage not above that now prevailing 
in other occupations, even without 
taking full account of the unusual 
hazards of their occupation. Sub- 
sequent investigations have confirmed 
my conclusions at that time. 
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It was urged that a ten-per cent 
increase would give too high a wage to 
the contract miners, the highest paid 
of the industry. There had been, 
it is true, a leveling up in previous 
awards through which the wages for 
contract miners came within about ten 
per cent of keeping abreast with the 
increased cost of living. With the 
ten per cent increase they would just 
about do so. The wages of other 
occupations had started further below 
a decent standard of living, had in- 
creased at a rate more rapid than that 
of the cost of living, but had not yet 
caught up. 

The wage increase I suggested was 
just and necessary to provide a decent 
American standard of living, to match 
the going wages in similar industries, 
and to compensate in part, but only 
in part, for the extra hazards of an 
industry in which twenty thousand 
men are hurt each year. The ten per 
cent increase was fully warranted not 
only because a supply of anthracite 
even at a small increase of cost was 
infinitely better than no anthracite at 
all, but also because the eight-hour day 
and the ten per cent increase on their 
merits were completely justified. The 
anthracite workers deserved and should 
have had both of them, wholly without 
reference to the threatened strike. 

It is worthy of comment that the 
operators, who publicly opposed the 
ten per cent increase as unjustified, 
promptly accepted two years as the 
term of the agreement, although my 
recommendation only called for “not 
less than one year.” 

The ‘existing wage schedule is cum- 
bersome, unscientific, and often unjust 
as between different occupations. To 
iron out these injustices would have 
taken many months. I recommended, 
therefore, that a special study be made 
as a basis for a new and equitable wage 
schedule, and this was agreed to. 


Actua Cost oF THE WAGE INCREASE 


How much did the ten per cent in- 
crease th wages add to the actual cost 
of producing anthracite? 

The United States Coal Commission 
supplies complete data for the year 
1921 as to prices and quantities of each 
grade of anthracite coal produced. 
The increase in the cost of prepared or 
domestic sizes, in which the people are 
mainly interested, depends in part on 
the relative amount of steam and 
domestic sizes produced. Let us take 
first the ten great railroad coal com- 
panies. Their actual labor cost for 
the year 1921 averaged $3.97 per ton. 
Ten per cent of this adds 40 cents per 
ton to the cost of producing coal, and 
since labor rates did not change after 
1921 that is the total increased cost. 
For these ten companies the added cost 
of producing all anthracite, including 
both steam and domestic sizes, due to 
the ten per cent increase, was 40 cents 
a ton. 

But it was claimed that the mcrease 
could not be added to the price of steam 
sizes. On the basis of 1921 prices for 
the relative quantities of steam and 
domestic sizes produced in 1921, the 
increase in price on all domestic sizes, 
including pea coal, averaged 52 cents 
per ton for these ten companies. As- 
suming ‘that no part of the increase 
could be borne by pea coal, the increase 
for all other domestic sizes would have 
averaged 58 cents per ton. Assuming 
25 cents could be added to the price of 
pea, coal, the average increase for other 
domestic sizes would have been 55 
cents per ton. Fifty-eight cents per 
ton is, therefore, the maximum average 
increase in labor cost on domestic sizes 
for the ten railroad companies, repre- 
senting three-fourths of the production. 

For 48 companies, representing 96 
per cent of the production, the increase 
in cost would have been 53 cents per 
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ton on domestic sizes had an equal in- 
crease been borne by pea coal; 58 cents 
per ton had none of the increase been 
borne by pea coal; and 55 cents per ton 
had 25 cents per ton been added to pea 
coal. Asa matter of fact, the price of 
pea coal has actually been raised since 
the settlement, an average of about 25 
cents per ton. Therefore, 55 cents is 
the whole of the increase in cost per 
ton on domestic sizes for 96 per cent of 
the total production that can in any 
way be charged up to the increased 
wage. 

With these facts in mind, and re- 
membering the one or two cents added 
by the eight-hour day, and remember- 
ing also that the price of steam sizes 
might somewhat decline, I said to the 
public that the increased cost on 
domestic sizes should not exceed 60 
cents per ton. In doing so I did not 
fail to recall that some mines produced 
at higher cost than others, and that 
the relative quantity of steam and 
domestic sizes varies from year to 
year. It was imperative to maintain 
full production, and I wanted to be 
more than fair to the operators. 

In the face of a known maximum 
legitimate average increase in labor 
cost of 60 cents a ton, how much did 
the operators advance their margins? 
The least advance was 70 cents, or 10 
cents beyond the maximum justifiable 
amount. Some advanced their prices 
as much as 90 cents a ton, or 30 cents 
more than the average added cost, and 
a few to more than $1.00 per ton. In 
a word, the operators not only passed 
the whole increase in cost over to the 
public, absorbing none of it themselves, 
but took advantage of the situation to 
add to their own profits. 


SHARE OF THE OPERATORS 
The operators should bear at least 10 
cents a ton of this increase, as I said 
at the time; and this would be more 


than fair to the operators. The ‘mar- 
gin of the ten railroad companies in 
1921 was 85 cents, or two and a half 
times their three-year pre-war margin. 
The margin of these same companies 
for the first quarter of 1923 was $1.18 
a ton. To have absorbed 10 cents of 
the increase would have left these 
operators on the average $1.08 per ton, 
which is 33 cents per ton above their 
high margin of 1921, and 73 cents a ton 
above their three-year pre-war margin, 
which was 35 cents. 

My only reason for suggesting that 
the operators should absorb as little 
as 10 cents per ton was that, in view of 
the great need for coal, I did not want 
to see the output of the highest cost 
companies reduced. Many of the 
operators, as I said at the time, could 
absorb the whole of the 60 cent in- 
crease in production cost and still make 
ample profits. 

In 1921, 92.4 per cent of the anthra- 
cite was produced at a margin of 99 
cents per ton, or less. The absorption 
of 10 cents out of the 60 cents which I 
suggested would have left a margin, on 
the basis of prices in the first quarter of 
this year, of $1.08, and, therefore, 
would have given substantially the 
whole of our anthracite production 
larger profits than it enjoyed in the 
exceptionally profitable year of 1921. 


MARGINS 


What is left after the cost of labor, 
supplies, and all general expenses are 
deducted? What is the margin the 
anthracite operators have left with 
which to pay dividends, taxes, interest 
and profits? For the ten railroad 
companies this margin in 1913 was 33 
cents, in 1914 it was 39 cents, in 1915 it 
was 33 cents. The average margin 
for these three years for these ten com- 
panies was 35 cents per ton. 

In 1921, the year of depression, when 
business needed the stimulus of lower 
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coal'prices, when many consumers were 
hard put to it to buy coal at all, and 
when the farmer’s dollar was worth 67 
cents, these ten railroad companies 
exacted a margin of 85 cents, or nearly 
two and a half times what they got be- 
fore the war. In the first three 
months of 1923, when consumers were 
begging for coal at any price, these 
same companies helped themselves to 
an average margin of $1.18, more than 
three and 4 third times their pre-war 
margin. And today these same com- 
panies are taking margins well above 
those they took in the first quarter of 
the present year. They are adding to 
the extortionate margins of recent 
years by passing not only the whole of 
the wage increase, but much more than 
the whole of it, on to the consumer. 


MARGINS tn 1921 ann 1923 


The margins in 1921 were nearly two 
and a half times those of 1923, over 
three and a third times larger than the 
pre-war margins. Let us see what this 
means as to quantity production. In 
1921 only 8.6 per cent, or less than one- 
tenth, of the anthracite mined yielded 
margins of 99 cents or over perton. In 
the first quarter of 1923, 52.3 per cent, 
or more than one half, of the tonnage 
mined yielded margins of 99 cents per 
ton or over. And still the operators 
increased their margins upon the pre- 
text of the recent wage advance. 


MARGINS AND THE CONSUMER’S 
DOLLAR 


No labor or other operating costs are 
paid from these margins. Out of each 
dollar realized by thirteen large anthra- 
cite operators from the sale of coal in 
the four pre-war years from 1913 to 
1916, 61.8 cents went for labor, 12.3 
cents went for supplies, 13.4 cents for 
general expenses, and 13 cents for the 
operator’s margin. In the first three 
months of 1923, on the same account- 


ing basis, 59.5 cents out of each dollar 
received by the operators went for 
labor, 10.8 cents for supplies, 11.5 cents 


for general. expenses, and 18.2 cents 


for the operator’s margin. ‘These fig- 
ures mean that the operators early in 
1923 were adding to the price of their 
coal all their increased costs of every 
sort, plus 5.2 cents more out of every 
dollar. Now they are doing the same 
thing over again, by raising their prices 
more than their costs are raised. Un- 
der this system wage increases pay 
handsome dividends to the operators. 

These figures cannot be dismissed 
with the statement that the money in- 
vestment has greatly increased since 
1913, for in fact it has not. Moreover, 
the companies which supplied the fore- 
going figures are mining now just about 
the same amount of coal they were 
mining ten years ago. 

The first ten months of 1923 show a 
production of anthracite of 79,412,000 
tons. This is from two to five million 
tons more than has ever been produced 
in the same period since 1919, excluding 
the strike year of 1922. Anthracite is 
being produced in quantities that 
justify neither the talk of scarcity nor 
the charging of extortionate prices. It 
is little wonder that.the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission reports a downward tend- 
ency in recent weeks in the quotations 
on high priced premium coal. 


ANTHRACITE A MONOPOLY 


All the anthracite there is in America 
lies in Pennsylvania. In 1921 forty- 
eight companies produced 93 per cent 
of all the commercial tonnage, and ` 
seventy-four companies produced 99 
per cent. Today ten railroad com- 
panies produce about three-fourths of 
it. Itis commonly believed that finan- 
cial relations exist between these ten 
railroad companies and some of the so- 
called independent operators. Com- 
mon report asserts that there has long 
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been and .still is a common financial 
arrangement between these ten railroad 
companies and the anthracite carrying 
railroads. 

It is commonly. believed that most of 
these large companies make exorbitant 
profits through wholesale companies of 
their own, and that the wholesale com- 
panies affiliated with some of the large 
operating companies take an extortion- 
ate return for their services. Thus the 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
~ Coal Company, the sales agent of the 
Glen Alden Coal Company, has paid 
dividends averaging 50 per cent for 
each of the six years from 1917 to 1922 
- inclusive. 

It is also generally believed that 
many of the larger operators have 
common financial interests with many 
retailers. 

In my opinion the whole combina- 
tion is a hard-boiled monopoly whose 
prime interest in the public is that it 
shall consume their coal at their price. 
I share the common belief that the 
financial interests, which so largely con- 
trol anthracite from the mine to the 
coal bin, help themselves to abundant 
profits as operators, take more profit 
as wholesalers, take still more in trans- 
portation, and in some cases take all 
they can get as retailers besides. 


f DIVIDENDS 


That these margins represent very 
large profits is shown by the size of the 
dividends paid by some of the compa- 
nies. Thus the Lehigh Valley Coal 
_ Company, according to their own state- 
ment printed in Foors Manual, paid 
dividends of about 25 per cent in 1917, 
Ql per cent in 1918, 8.5 per cent in 
1919, and 134 per cent in 1920. These 
were the dividends before the extra 
large margins of 1921 and 1923. In 
1921 this Company declared a dividend 
of 72 per cent. Coxe Brothers & Com- 
pany in 1920 paid a dividend of 91.7 
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per cent, and this was before the high 
margins of recent months. In the 
three years previous to 1920 this com- 
pany paid dividends of 9 per cent, 10 
per cent, and 24.5 per cent respectively. 
In 1921 its dividend was 83 per cent. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company paid dividends of 13 per cent 
each year from 1909 to 1920, and in 
1921 cut a melon of 226.5 per cent. In 
1922, the year of scant operation be- 
cause of the strike, this company paid a 
dividend of 23 per cent. The Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company paid dividends of 
59 per cent in 1920, 187 per cent in 
1921, and 168 per cent in 1922. The 
Hillside Coal & Jron Company paid 70 
per cent in 1920, 205 per cent in 1921, 
and 190 per cent in 1922. 

The stock of the Glen Alden Coal 
Company (a stock of no par value) 
was offered to stockholders of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company in 1921 at $5.00 
per share. In 1922, shares of this same 
stock sold for as high as $63.75, and 
on November 13, 1923, they sold at 
$77.25. In December, 1922, the Glen 
Alden Coal Company paid a dividend 
of $1.50 per share, and in June, 1923, 
a dividend of $2.00 per share. In 
November of the same year another 
dividend of $2.50 per share was de- 
clared. Based on the original price of 
$5.00 per share at which this stock was 
sold in 1921, the 1922 dividend 
amounted to 30 per cent, and the two 
1923 dividends total 90 per cent. 

How much the 1921 dividends of 
these companies amount to per ton is 
worth noting. The dividend of 137 
per cent of the Pennsylvania Company 
amounted to $1.30 per ton; the divi- 
dend of 205 per cent of the Hillside 
Coal and Iron Company amounted to 
$1.51 per ton; the dividend of 72 per 
cent paid by the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company amounted to $1.03 per 
ton; the dividend of 83 per cent by 
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Coxe Brothers & Company amounted 
to $1.52 per ton; the dividend of 226.5 
per cent by the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Company amounted to $4.10 per 
ton. 

Figures for the net profits of these 
companies are not available. But 
that these margins reflect fairly the 
_ net profits is shown by such additional 
facts as these: 

(1) The net income of all the railroad 
coal companies, exclusive of the Glen 
Alden, the most profitable of them all, 
_ grew from an average of $13,000,000 
in the three years 1913 to 1915 to 
$33,000,000 “in 1920, an increase of 
‘two and a half fold, and 

(2) the Glen Alden Company has to 
date charged to its costs for land de- 
pletion a total of $3,685,000. This is 
two and one-half times the original 
cost of the land, and these lands now 
stand on the books of this company at 
- $12,575,000, or nine times their original 
cost. 

These margins and dividends have of 
recent years been far and away larger 
in the anthracite industry than in any 
other major industry known to me in 
the United States. 


Freicut RATES 


The present anthracite freight rates 
are the result of blanket percentage 
increases above the rates prevailing in 
1914. In that year the rate on pre- 
pared sizes from the Wyoming District 
to tidewater was $1.60 per ton. It is 
now $2.39 per ton, an increase of 19.4 
per cent. The present rates perpetu- 
ate the injustice of the rates in effect 
in 1914, which were themselves adapted 
from the old percentage contracts. 
Of the 1914 rates the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said (85 I. C. C. 
232): 

The evidence in this case conclusively 
shows that the rates on this commodity 
were established at an excessive basis, and 


clearly it was so done for the purpose of 
eliminating the independent output as a 
factor of competition m the markets with 


the railroad interests’ output. 


Anthracite freight rates are unques- 
tionably. too high. I have no conclu- 
sion to state as to what would be fair 
rates for carrying anthracite, but it is 
worth remembering that, if these 
rates returned to the same relation 
between rates and costs as existed in 
the rate basis adopted and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1915, there would result a re- 
duction of 17 per cent or 41 cents per 
ton below the present rate from the 
Wyoming District to tidewater. 


ROYALTIES 


We hear much of the heavy royalties 
levied against anthracite mined from 
leased properties as an excuse or reason 
for the high price of coal. These 
royalties range from 12 cents to $1.50 
per ton. Some are on a sliding scale, 
so that the higher the prices the higher 
the royalty. The largest lessor of coal 
lands has increased its royalty from 
81 cents per ton in 1899 to $1.27 per 
ton in 1921. These royalties are paid 
under contracts which cannot be 
changed by legislation, and most of 
the contracts do not expire before 
December 31, 1928. 

Relatively little royalty is paid by 
operators who own their own mines, 
as all of the ten railroad companies do. 
Royalties are relatively unimportant 
as an element in the production costs 
of the railroad coal companies. They 
are, however, important to the in- 
dependent companies who pay royalties 
on about 70 per cent of the coal they 
mine. Much of the royalties paid by 
the independent companies goes into 
the pockets of the railroad companies. 

In times of shortage many of the 
independents sell their coal at a pre- 
mium well above the prevailing price, 
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At such times the royalty serves as a 
pretext for premium prices on all 
independent coal, while the premium 
in turn serves as a pretext for higher 
prices by all retailers of anthracite. 
There is no good reason why it should. 


THE ANTHRACITE TAX 


The legislature of 1921 levied a tax 
of one and one-half per cent on the 
value of each ton of anthracite at the 
mine. The repeal of this tax was be- 
fore the Legislature of 1923 but failed 
to pass. 

The value and tax per ton for 6l 
per cent of the production from July 
81 to December 31, 1921 was as follows: 


nut was 10 cents lower in November 
1921 than it was in November 1920, 
and the price of pea coal was about 20 
cents higher in November 1921. 

In times of scant production the 
highest cost of coal may tend to fix 
the price, although the railroad com- 
panies have never increased their 
prices to meet it. But in times of 
ordinary production it is difficult to 
see how a few cents per ton can be 
added to the price when the selling 
price at the mine for three-fourths of 
the production is below the actual 
cost of operating the high cost mines. 
How can a tax of a little under or even a 
little over 12 cents per ton be passed on 








Kinp or Coan 


The tax on a ton of coal as mined is 
about nine cents. When this nine 
cents was distributed by sizes, the tax 
for the 61 per cent varied from one to 
five cents on steam sizes and a little 
over 11 cents on domestic sizes. 

Unless in time of scant supply, the 
prices actually paid before and after 
the tax went into effect do not indicate 
that it has been handed down to the 
consumer. In November of 1920, for 
example, the selling price of stove coal 
at the mines of one large company was 
$9.20 per ton. In November of 1921, 
aiter the tax was in effect, the price was 
exactly the same. For egg coal the 
price was also the same in November 
of both years, while the price. of chest- 


ÅVERAGE REPORTED 
VALUE PER Ton 


TAX IN Cents PER Ton on 
ÅVERAGE REPORTED VALUE 
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$7.50 $8 $0.1125 
7.85 ı ~ 11025 

7.43 11145 
7.77 11655 
7,61 11415 

5.38 0807 
3.17 04755 
2.05 03075 

1.25 01875 

81 , .01215 


to the consumer when production costs 
actually vary from $4.25 to $10.25 
per ton? It is also pertinent to com- 
pare the size of the tax per ton with the 
size of the dividends per ton heretofore 
described. 


DISTRIBUTION Costs 


The recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission points out the 
exorbitant profits made by whole- 
salers of anthracite coal. Before the 
war the customary wholesalers; gross 
margin on domestic sizes of anthracite 
was from 10 to 15 cents per ton, while 
during the war the Fuel Administration 
allowed 20 cents per ton east of Buffalo. 
This margin of 10 to 20 cents per ton 
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netted an average return on invest- 
ment of from 12.5 per cent to 27.5 per 
cent. Inthe week ending October 13, 
1923 wholesalers took margins reaching 
as high as $1.75 per gross ton (nearly 
twelve times average pre-war mar- 
gins) and in the week ending Octo- 
ber 30th margins reached as high as 
$1.50 per gross ton, about ten times 
the margins that the United States 
Coal Commission found netted 12.5 per 
cent to 27.5 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

The gross margins of retail dealers in 
anthracite in Boston in November, 
1922, ranged, according to the United 
States Coal Commission, from $4.07, 
to $6.22 per ton on stove sizes. The 
gross margins In New York City m the 
same month ranged from $2.50 to $4.51 
per ton, and in Philadelphia from 90 
cents to $5.25. In New England the 
margins ranged from 13 cents to $6.05. 
According to the reports of the retailers 
themselves, the margins usually ranged 
from 75 cents to $3.50 a ton, yet the 
price charged the consumer by different 
retailers was about the same, m any 
given city. 

Is there a city anywhere whose range 
of prices. at all corresponds with the 
range of margins? Did many retail 
dealers anywhere, who were making 
several fold more profit than their 
fellows, offer to increase their trade by 
reducing prices? Just how does it 
happen that the retail price got to be so 
uniform? Have several somebodies 
been talking things over together, or do 
the operators ration the coal to the re- 
tailers and so prevent price cutting? 

The mining costs reported by the 
operators themselves for the first quar- 
ter of this year varied from $4.25 to 
$10.25 per ton, yet the sales prices 
quoted by the ten railroad companies 
were within a few cents of each other. 
Had any persons talked those prices 
over? 


SUBSTITUTES AND FUEL Economy 


On August 1, 1923, there were in 
storage the usual amount of about 
50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, or 
sufficient to last for forty odd days of 
average consumption. It is, therefore, 
evident that bituminous coal could not 
furnish a substitute for anthracite 
throughout a prolonged strike or lock- 
out. Furthermore, many consumers 
can, with satisfaction, burn only 
anthracite in their home furnaces. 
Bituminous coal is not a remedy for 
prolonged strikes or lock-outs. The 
public must have anthracite. 

There are, however, enough con- 
sumers who can use either anthracite 
or bitumimous to exert great influence 
toward a fair price for anthracite in 
times of normal production. There 
are also possible economies in the use of 
anthracite by -which consumers can ` 
lower their coal bills on the average by 
at least one-fifth. By the use of sub- 
stitutes and by proper fuel economy 
consumers of anthracite now have in 
their hands a powerful means, when 
supported by the necessary legisla- 
tion, of compelling fair treatment 
from a monopoly which will give fair 
treatment only when it is forced to 
do so. 


CONCLUSION 


Shortly after the settlement of. the . 
coal strike I took up the question of 
coal prices with members of the same 
operators’ committee with which I had 
dealt in the settlement, and impressed 
upon them by every means in my 
power, both singly and in a group, and 
by public statement, the self-evident 
truth that the wise thing for them to 
do was to undertake the cleaning of 
their own house. To remedy existing 
abuses, suppress extortion, and give the 
public a square deal would, as I pointed 
out, go far to provide a rehabilitation 
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of the industry before the public, of 
which it stands greatly in need. 

While carefully refraining from any 
attempt to prescribe in detail what the 
operators should do, I pointed out that 
their power over the whole industry, 
through their control of coal produc- 
tion, might well be made the means of 
insuring justice to the public. 


Unfortunately, my appeal to the 
members of the committee for better 
conditions in the anthracite industry 
produced no result. On November 9th 
they finally declined to undertake the 
necessary house cleaning themselves. 
If they will not do what is needed, the 
people must do it for them. I do not 
doubt that they will. 


APPENDIX 


THE IMPORTANT PUBLIC STATEMENTS MADE DURING THE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE, 
AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 8, 1923 


I 


Taz Demanps or tHe Mine WORKERS 
AS ORIGINALLY PRESENTED TO THE 
OPERATORS BY THE Mine Workers’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


1. We demand that the next contract be 
for a period of two years with complete 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Districts 1, 7 and 9. 

2. We demand that the contract wage 
scales shall be increased twenty (20) per 
cent; all day men shall be granted an in- 
crease of $2.00 per day; that the contract 
laborers Increase now being paid by the 
‘operators shall be added to the contract 
rates; that the differential in cents per day 
between classifications of labor previous to 
the award of the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission shall be restored. 

8. We demand uniformity and equaliza- 
tion of all day rates and that skilled me- 
chanics, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
etc., shall be paid the recognized standard 
rate existing in the region, which rates 
should not be less than ninety (90) cents 
per hour as a basis; and that engineers and 
pumpmen who do repair work on their 
engines and pumps shall be paid the me- 
chanics rate quoted herein for this repair 
work, and that all day men shall be paid 
time arid one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

4, We demand that the provisions of 
the eight-hour clause in the present agree- 
ment shall be applied to all persons working 
in or around the anthracite collieries coming 
under the jurisdiction of the U. M. W. of A., 
regardless of the occupation, and that in 
the bringing of these employes under the 


eight-hour day their basis shall be arrived 
at in the same manner as the basis was ar- 
rived at in the case of pumpmen and engi- 
neers, plus the increase demanded in Sec- 
tion 2 of this document; and further, that 
inside day labor shall work on the basis of 
straight eight hours underground. 

5. We demand that where coal is paid. 
for by the car it shall be changed and pay- 
ment shall be made on the ton basis of 
2,240 pounds and where dockage and 
penalties are now imposed for refuse that 
the amount of refuse to be permitted in any 
car shall be fixed by the mine committee 
and colliery officials in conformity with the 
agreement and that the present unreason- 
able penalties and dockage shall be abol- 
ished. 

6. We demand a more liberal and satis- 
factory clause in the agreement covering the 
question of miners who encounter abnormal 
conditions in their working places and that 
to correct this situation the following quota- 
tion “Unless otherwise directed by the 
foreman,” shall be stricken from the agree- 
ment covering this particular subject, and 
that the consideration rate of each colliery 
should be equivalent to the average daily 
earnings of contract miners under normal 
conditions and that for dead work per- 
formed by the contract mmer he shall be 
paid this consideration rate. 

7. We demand payment for all sheet iron, 
props, timber, forepolling, extra and ab- 
normal shoveling, where such is not now 
paid for, and that jackhammers shall be 
supplied to mmers free of charge and that 
company workers shall be supplied with 
tools free of charge. 

8. We demand that a uniform rate of 
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twenty (20) cents per inch be paid for refuse 


in all kinds of mining up to ten feet wide and . 


that the rate for blasting top and bottom 
rock shall not be less than thirty (30) cents 


per inch with the understanding that these © 


rates are to be the minimum not affecting 
higher rates that exist. 

9. We demand that after a grievance has 
been disposed of by the Conciliation Board 
and referred to the Umpire that the Umpire 
shall likewise render his decision within 
thirty (80) days, said decision to be based 
upon equity if requested by complainant. 

10. We demand that the wage schedules 
be brought up to date containing all new 
rates and occupations and that mine com- 
mittees shall be authorized to meet with 
company officials and agree upon rates for 
new work, before such work is commenced, 
and that such rates shall be added to the 
rate sheet and complete copies shall be sup- 
plied the committees and filed with the 
Board of Conciliation. Foregoing section 
to likewise apply to pillar work. 

11. We demand that employes of strip- 
ping contractors be brought under the gen- 
eral agreement on their present basis of 
wages plus the increases demanded herein 
and that stripping locomotive engineers 
shall receive a rate equal to that of the 
shovel cranemen with extra payment for 
looking after their engines previous to 
starting time, at noon time, and after 
quitting time; and that the shovels and 
boilers to be assigned watchmen shall be 
restricted to a certain number to be de- 
termined upon between the contractors and 
the committee. 


If 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR PINCHOT AT THE 
OPENING MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF OPERA- 
TORS AND Miners HELD at HARRIS- 
BURG, Monpay, AuGusT 27, 1923 


As the representative of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I have called you 
together for the purpose of finding a way to 
keep the anthracite mines in operation. I 
delayed asking you to meet here, after the 
negotiations at Atlantic City had failed, 
until I was assured that to do so would not 
run counter to the wishes of the Federal 
authorities. I am acting now solely in my 
capacity as Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
with the rights and interests of the people of 
Pennsylvania. and of the other anthracite- 
using states, clearly in mind. 

This controversy between the miners 


and the operators of the anthracite field is 
not a private quarrel. 

The general public is a party to this 
controversy, and its rights, as well as the 
rights of the two other parties, must be 
represented and recognized. A shortage of 
anthracite means not only a huge loss of 
profits to the operators—not only a huge 
loss of wages to the miners—but it means 
also loss of health among millions of 
American families, loss of comfort, of work- 
ing power and of time. 

Throughout the vast region where it is 
used, anthracite is the fuel burned in the 
homes of the people. A strike or suspen- 
sion such as now threatens is a public 
calamity, and as such every reasonable 
public means must be used to prevent it. 

The interest of the public in the settle- 
ment of this controversy is double. In the 
first place, the public wants it settled. It is 
utterly wrong that the people should be 
called upon again to bear the enormous and 
most oppressive burden of a shortage of 
anthracite coal. 

In the second place, the public wants it 
settled on terms of even-handed justice. 
The right of the public to intervene carries 
with it the clear responsibility to see that 
impartial justice is done to both sides. In 
its desire to be served the public cannot af- 
ford to accept any settlement that is based 
upon anything less than justice. Further- 
more, an unjust settlement cannot last. 
The people believe, and are right in believ- 
ing, that the sufferings which come from one 
coal shortage after another are intolerable. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has a responsibility to other anthracite- 
using states and to Canada which is second 
only to her responsibility for the safety and 
welfare of her own citizens. We have 
taught them to use our product. The | 
prosperity of the region which produces 
anthracite comes largely from such use. 
Having taught them to expect and value our 
service, we cannot lightly disappoint them. 

The country is Just now entering upon a 
period of prosperity after a prolonged de- 
pression. ‘The closing down of the anthra- 
cite mines would tend to undermine the 
confidence essential to a continuance of this 
prosperity. 

Our railroad facilities are heavily taxed 
already. An uneven output of coal—how 
much and how little—will tend to block 
transportation; and the blocking of trans- 
portation will be almost as effective in 
making a coal shortage as closing the mines. 

The public has not forgotten, and I 
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shall not forget, the rights and interests of 
the miners and the operators. Each side 
represents a great and vital service to the 
‘public. Moreover, each side stands in the 
presence of a great and vitally important 
duty to the people at large. 

The public does not and cannot see with 
your eyes and appreciate with your ex- 
perience the background and the details 
of the present controversy. But it knows 
the essential facts. I express a truth none 
will deny when I say that the anthracite- 
using people of the United States are losing 
patience, and I ask you to consider that 
fact with care. 

The public interest demands that this 
controversy shall be settled, and that a 
suspension of mining shall be avoided. 
The thing is possible—and it must be done. 

Settlement means that neither side can 
get everything it would like to have. 
Few people ever do in the world we live in. 
But the settlement of this dispute is ab- 
solutely necessary for the public safety and 
welfare. The public needs and must have 
coal, and I am entirely confident that the 
public is going to haveit. It is my duty to 
insure to the public, by every lawful means at 
my command, the necessary supply of coal. 

I recognize the right of mine workers to 
organize for their own protection, and to 
fair and decent conditions of living. I am 
fully aware that the strike is a right which 
should not be arbitrarily abridged or 
denied. The exercise of this right, how- 
ever, should be made unnecessary by the 
use of orderly and reasonable methods of 
adjustment. 

I recognize the right of mine operators 
to a just return on their investment and 
their managerial ability. 

As the representative of the people of 
this Commonwealth, I am here to tell you 
that these rights are to be recognized and 
protected, and that the public rights are to 
be recognized and protected also. 

The Roosevelt platform of 1912 as- 
serted that “the public good comes first.” 
Do not forget that the public cannot look 
with indifference upon unnecessary indus- 
trial conflict over private rights while it 
suffers in health, comfort, and the very 
essentials of life. . 

We are at the threshold of winter. I 
call your attention again to our duty to the 
public, yours as miners and operators, 
mine as executive of the only anthracite 
producing state. 

The eleventh hour is upon us—and the 
crisis has now been reached. We must do 


in this eleventh hour what should have been 
done before. It can be done and must be 
done. There is still time. Let us use this 
time in an effective spirit of common coun- 
sel so that this common danger may pass, 
with due regard to the rights of all, and with 
due credit and honor to all concerned. 

After the close of the present session I . 
desire to consult with each side separately 
at as great length as the time available will 
permit. 

I will meet first with the miners because 
they are, to use a legal phrase, the plain- 
tiffs in this case; and I suggest 2:00 to 5:00 
o'clock this afternoon as the time. To- 
morrow morning from 9:00 to 12:00 I will 
meet the operators for a similar conference. 
Other conferences may be arranged Jater. 

I propose to treat these conferences 
with each side as wholly confidential. 
What is said to me by one side will not be 
revealed to the other, either now or later, 
unless by mutual agreement. I ask, also, 
and I desire especially to impress upon you 
the necessity, that each side shall refrain 
until the end of this conference from mak- 
ing public its position on any issue here 
involved, thus affording the largest practi- 
cable opportunity for discussion and agree- 
ment. The urgency of the situation, to- 
gether with the shortness of time available 
for agreement, justifies this request. 


IT 


Appress BY Governor PINCHOT AT JOINT 
CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE MINERS AND OPERATORS, HARRIS- 
BURG, AUGUST 29, 1923 


My justification for proposing a basis 
upon which I believe this strike can be 
prevented with justice to all parties is 
threefold: 

First, that this controversy has con- 
tinued until all chance of agreement by 
direct negotiations between the miners and 
operators has been lost; 

Second, that the interest of the miners, 
the operators, and the public all require 
that this controversy shall be settled with- 
out a strike; 

Third, that the public is entitled to a 
voice in the discussion, and that the rights 
of the people generally deserve considera- 
tion, at least as much as those of the miners 
and the operators. 

Under such circumstances, and in a case 
where the public welfare so urgently requires 
protection, the people have the clear and un- 
questionable right to demand a settlement. 
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Both miners and operators have laid 
the essential points of their positions fully 
before me. I have at hand the stores of 
information collected by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines and the Department 
of Labor and Industry, and I have con- 
sulted with many men representing the 
widest variety of knowledge and experience 
in the anthracite field. All the facts col- 
lected by the United States Coal Commis- 
sion have been most generously placed at 
my disposal. Its principal experts have 
come to Harrisburg, and many other ex- 
perts also, so that nearly all of the special- 
ists in America who are best informed upon 
the facts concerned in the present contro- 
versy were assembled in the State Capitol. 

Upon the basis of the information as- 
sembled from all these sources, with the 
profound belief that it affords a basis of 
settlement which is reasonable and just, 
which miners and operators alike may 
accept with credit and honor, and with the 
firm conviction that fairness to the an- 
thracite-using people of America requires 
that it shall be accepted, I recommend the 
following basis of settlement, with the 
understanding that all questions concern- 
ing it or not covered by it shall be referred 
to the Joint Conference of Scale’ Commit- 
tees, and that the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board shall determine any questions upon 
which the Joint Conference cannot agree. 

1. Recognition of the basic eight-hour 
day for all employes. If longer hours are 
necessary at certain times, or in certain 
occupations, the overtime to be paid for at 
the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of ten per cent 
to all employes, this increase to take effect 
September Ist. 

3. Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 
shop as at issue in this controversy. 

4, Complete recognition of the principles 
of collective bargaining. l 

I suggest as a means of avoiding or 
settling differences that, if in the course of 
collective bargaining the Scale Committees 
of the miners and operators are unable to 
agree, they shall select a man agreeable to 
both sides to attend and take part in their 
discussions, but without a vote, and not as 
umpire or referee. If they are still unable 
to agree, their differences shall be referred 
to the Conciliation Board, which shall be 
provided with whatever equipment is 


necessary for the rendering of prompt 
decisions. 

I am strongly of opinion that an agree- 
ment signed on the foregoing basis should 
cover not less than one year. 

The whole body of wage rates in the 
anthracite field is antiquated, haphazard, 
and honeycombed with imequality. It 
needs revision. I suggest that the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board be authorized 
by the Jomt Wage Scale Committees to 
undertake and complete within a year a 
thorough revision and for that purpose be 
supplied with the necessary help. 

The proposed increase of ten per cent 
is recommended in view of the high degree 
of skill required among the miners, and the 
extra hazardous nature of the occupation. 
Five hundred workers are killed and twenty 
thousand are injured each year. 

The ten per cent wage increase, accord- 
ing to the best figures available to me, will 
add sixty cents a ton to the cost of do- 
mestic sizes of anthracite coal at the mine. 
Of this amount not less than ten cents can 
be and ought to be absorbed by the opera- 
tors without any increase of price. In the 
last three months of 1922 and the first three 
months of 1923 their profits have been 
greater than ever before in their history. 
But the extent to which these producing 
conditions will continue no one can now 
predict with confidence. 

The remaining fifty cents per ton should 
not im the end be taken from the consumer. 
The whole of it can easily and properly be 
taken out of the cost of transportation and 
distribution. 

Anthracite mines vary in the cost of 
producing coal. A very considerable per- 
centage of the mines could bear at least 
half of the probable increase of sixty cents 
per ton and still run at a fair profit. 
Others, operating on a smaller margin, 
might be forced to close down if their cost 
of production were raised even by a much 
smaller amount. To decrease the margins 
at the mines more than ten cents per ton 
now might unduly reduce production. It 
is to the public interest that bins be filled 
for the winter and that factories continue 
to operate. When production is assured 
I intend to recommend constructive plans 
that will, I am confident, prevent any part 
of this increase of fifty cents a ton going 
to the consumer. 

I believe the proposed settlement to be 
fair to all three parties to this controversy. 
It is fair to the miners, for it will notably 
improve their condition as to wages, hours, 
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and recognition of the union. It is fair to 
the operators, for it leaves them in position 
to continue running their mines, and to do 
so at a reasonable profit. It is fair to the 
public, for the public can better afford to 
get anthracite at a slight increase in price, 
if that cannot be avoided, than not to get 
anthracite at all. In particular, it leaves 
both miners and operators far better off 
than either would be if the contention of 
the other had been accepted. 

I çall the attention pointedly of both 
sides to the fact that neither miners nor 
operators, whether the strike goes on or 
whether it does not, can hope to have their 
own way fully in the end. Whether now 
or later, a compromise is inevitable. It is 
immensely to the advantage of each of the 
three parties in interest that the compro- 
mise shall be made before the enormous 
loss and suffering of a strike is undergone, 
rather than afterward. 

I call your attention also to the evident 
fact that the poor will suffer most if this 
strike goes on. 

a time when public opmion is more 
powerful than ever before, you are in danger 
of establishing in the public mind not only 
a bitter and lasting resentment, but a 
strong desire to requite you for the suffer- 
ings a strike would bring upon the people. 
The public will utterly fail to see either 
reason, justice, or good citizenship in con- 
tinued fighting against this proposed 
settlement, or over such minor differences 
as this proposed settlement leaves open. 

It is fair to ask miners and operators 
alike to take time to consider this proposal. 
I do ask very earnestly that both sides will 
withhold the announcement of any con- 
clusion until they meet with me again at 
noon on Friday next, that they will then 
give me their decisions, and that in the 
interval they will consider not only their 
own interests, but also their duty to the 
anthracite-using people of the United 
States. 


IV 


RerLY MADE spy OPERATORS’ COMMITTEE 
Aveust 31, 1923 


FIONORABLE GIFFORD Pincuot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 
Sir: 

In response to the proposals made by you 
to the Joint Conference of Miners and 
Operators at Harrisburg, Pa., August 29th, 
1923, we beg to submit the following: 

With respect to your proposal No. 1: 


“Recognition of the basic eight hour day 
for all employes. If longer hours are 
necessary at certain times, or In certain oc- 
cupations, the overtime to be paid for at the 
eight-hour rate.” 

We agree to this proposal. It will add 
some $2,250,000.00 to the annual wage bill 
of the industry, or five cents per ton to the 
cost of the domestic sizes. 

With respect to your proposal No. 2: 

“A uniform increase of ten per cent to all 
employes, this increase to take effect 
september Ist.” 

This would add about $30,000,000.00 to 
the wage bill. We are still firmly of the 
opinion that no general increase in the 
wages of Anthracite Mine Workers at this 
time is justified, and are supported in this 
belief by the findings of the United States 
Coal Commission as follows: 

“The earnings of full time workers .. . 
certainly permit the essential of a reason- 
able standard of living. Those who take 
full advantage of their opportunities to earn 
in the various occupations connected with 
the industry and are not handicapped by 
serious misfortune, need not suffer for 
shelter, food, clothing, or other decencies 
and comforts of life, even without sup- 
plementary earnings of wife and children.” 

Since you justify your proposed increase 
as a recompense for skill and hazard, we 
invite your attention to the fact that these 
factors have no application to a large part 
of the workers. As to those to whom they 
do apply, they have been stressed and con- 
sidered in every negotiation and arbitration 
in the last twenty years and already find ex- 
pression in the wage structure. 

The present wages were fixed by the 
award of the Wilson Arbitration Commis- 
sion in 1920, when they were increased 17 
per cent: in recognition of the high cost of 
living then prevailing. In spite of the 
decreased cost of living and decreased 
wage rates in other industries, the anthra- 
cite wages have been maintained at this 
peak. These rates afford earnings over 
150% above pre-war earnings, as com- 
pared with an increased cost of living of 
about 62%. 

Considering the foregoing any favorable 
consideration by us of your proposal for a 
ten per cent increase must be conditioned 
upon a durable agreement covering a period 
of years, with provision for the annual 
revision of wages on a sound economic basis. 
If the parties cannot agree upon the revi- 
sion, such determination of wages shall be 
referred to such a commission as may be 


. pea size. 
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specified in the agreement, no suspension to 
take place pending such determination. 

You recognize that your proposed in- 
crease In wages will add 60c per ton to the 
cost of domestic coal. We estimate it 
would be a minimum of 75c, excluding the 
You acknowledge that most of 
this increase must be added to the price of 
coal at the mines. The amount of the in- 
creased price.to the ultimate consumer will 
be determined by the ordinary course of 
economic laws, as statute laws forbid the 
operators or dealers from entering into any 
agreement as to prices. 

You state that of an estimated increased 
production cost of 60c per ton, 50c can 

“easily and properly be taken out of the 
cost of transportation and distribution.” 
The cost of transportation can only be 
reduced through the unpredictable action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the cost of distribution can only be reduced 
through voluntary action of distributors. 
We do not see how such reduction can be 
assured by any private person or public 
official, and until these reductions are as- 
sured, the public will have to pay the cost of 
increased wages. 

With respect to your proposal No. 3: 

“Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 
shop as at issue in this controversy.” 

This proposal as we understand it, in- 
volves merely a continuance of existing 
practices, to which we assent. 

There is already full recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America as 
evidenced by the existing` agreement be- 
tween us. From your statement that you 
“do not regard the question of the open or 
closed shop as at issue,” we assume that you 
have no intention of suggesting that the 
award of the Roosevelt Coal Commission of 
1902, bearing upon this matter, should in 
anywise be changed., That award provides: 

“That no person’ shall be refused em- 
ployment, or in any way discriminated 
against, on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization; and 
that there shall be no discrimmation against 
or interference with, any employe who is 
not a member of any labor organization by 
members of such organization.” 

In reply to your suggestion that the 
union have “the right to have a union 
representative present when the men are 
paid,” we beg to state that this is an existing 


practice, and there is no objection to 
continuing the provision of the. existing 
contract in this respect. 

With respect to your proposal No. 4: 

“Complete recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining.” 

Complete collective bargaining, as we 
understand it, now exists throughout the 
industry whereby agreements are made 
periodically with the union. These agree- 
ments cover wages, and working conditions 
and further provide that all differences 
arising during the term of the agreement 
not otherwise adjusted shall be settled by 
the Board of Conciliation and Umpire. 

We agree that this practice of collective 
bargaining shall continue. 

In making this response to your proposals, 
we do so upon the understanding that the 
other demands of the miners presented at 
theAtlantic City Conferences, not heretofore 
agreed upon, shall be deemed abandoned. 

closing, permit us to repeat the 
thought that the public is now entitled to a 
complete and durable settlement. If, at 
this time, it is to be asked, even temporarily, 
to bear the burden of an uneconomic wage, 
it must be safeguarded against an early 
recurrence of this unfortunate situation, 
and must be assured that the principle of 
orderly adjudication is now receiving some 
recognition. 

Respectfully abane 
S. D. WARRINER, 


Chairman. 
y t 
REPLY or Miners’ COMMITTEE, Avaus 81, 
1923 


Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers herewith hand you their reply to 
the proposals submitted by you. We have 
given the matter the most careful analysis 
and profound consideration of which we are 
capable. 

For purposes of identification we shall 
refer to your specific recommendations in 
the chronological order in which they occur. 

i. The principle of the eight-hour work- 
ing day as applied to all employes in the 
anthracite industry has always been agreed 
upon by the operators and the miners in 
joint conference. The details of the hourly 
and daily rates, affected by this change 
have.also been worked out as affecting the 
maintenance men, and it may be logically 
assumed that similar satisfaction may be 
achieved in the adjustment of the rates of 
all other men affected. 
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2. Your suggestion for an increase of 10 
per cent as affecting the contract miners is a 
step in the right direction, although not com- 
pensatory for the distinct service rendered 
by such men, and being insufficient to meet 
their needs. We also desire to call your 
attention to the fact that 55 per cent of 
these men employed in the anthracite in- 
dustry are paid by the day. The applica- 
tion of a percentage increase to the multi- 
plicity of rates in this classification is wholly 
unsatisfactory for two substantial reasons. 

A percentage increase would widen the 
existing differential between the various 
classifications of labor and thus accentuate 
the existing inequalities of bitter complaint 
among the men affected. 

A percentage increase also has the effect 
of giving to the lower paid worker a lesser 
increase in actual wages than is given to 
those who enjoy a higher rate. Experience 
has taught the necessity of translating per- 
centage increases into an equivalent num- 
ber of cents per day for application to the 
rates of those men who are thus employed. 

The representatives of the mine workers 
therefore desire to impress you with the im- 
portance of this matter. 

8. The mine workers regret your refusal 
to incorporate the check-off arrangement 
in your recommendations. The fact that 
your refusal is not amplified by any expla- 
nation, leaves us to assume that you did 
not, perhaps, have full information avail- 
able on this subject. We desire consider- 
ation of the check-off for two reasons, viz., 
as a matter of convenience and economy in 
the maintenance of the organization and the 
administration of its affairs; to give greater 
stability to the joint wage agreement, and 
to insure the continuous observance of all 
contractual obligations in harmony with the 
recommendations of the United States Coal 
Commission. 

Such a provision in the agreement does 
not in any manner add to the cost of the 
anthracite commodity. No valid objection 
ean be made.to the check-off, unless one 
persuades himself to believe that the ex- 
tension of courtesy, constituting a conven- 
lence to the United Mine Workers of 
America, can be construed as a reprehen- 
sible act. 

The mine workers’ representatives do not 
request the check-off applied to any indi- 
vidual other than those who file a voluntary 
written order constituting a legal assign- 
ment for exercise of the privilege. We call 
your attention to the fact that in the bitu- 
minous mining fields of central and western 


Pennsylvania, approximately 100,000 mine 
workers enjoy this privilege thru their wage 
agreements with the bituminous operators. 

For a quarter of a century this arrange- 
ment has existed in the bituminous districts 
where collective bargaining is recognized, 
and the anthracite mine workers are only 
requesting that equal recognition be ac- 
corded them as is given by other coal 
operators. May we not point out that 
important producers of anthracite, having 
operations in the bituminous districts, 
freely admit the virtue and permit the 
existence of the check-off arrangement in 
their soft coal mines while issuing ful- 
mination against it in the anthracite ter- 
ritory? 

This is particularly true as affecting the 
Susquehanna coal collieries, The Madeira 
Hill interests, The Glen-Alden Coal Com- 
pany, and others, too. The Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Company, which is one of 
the most important of the railroads produc- 
ing anthracite, has organized its own com- 
pany union among its own shop employes. 
Membership in the company union is com- 


‘pulsory among those accepting employ- 


ment, and monthly membership dues are 
deducted from the employes’ pay envelopes. 

Such a provision in the agreement would 
not in any manner add to the cost of the 
anthracite commodity. No valid objection 
can be made to the check-off unless one per- 
suades himself to believe that the extension 
of a courtesy, constituting a convenience to 
the United Mine Workers of America, can 
be construed as a reprehensible act. 

Paradoxical as this may seem, repre- 
sentatives of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Company are among the most 
virulent in their opposition to the mine 
workers’ check-off arrangement. They 
pursue a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde labor 
policy in this respect, which engenders un- 
rest and breeds discontent. 

It is true also that practically all of the 
railroad systems of the country which are 
still resisting the shopmen’s legitimate trade 
unions, have organized company labor 
unions among shop employes. These 
unions are organized and conducted solely 
in the interest of the railroad companies, 
and membership in them is made compul- 
sory, and, through the instrumentality of 
the check-off the railroad companies have 
collected the monthly dues. 

It will thus be recognized that the corpo- 
rate foes of the United Mine Workers of 
America do not hesitate to utilize the check- 
off arrangement when it serves their partic- 
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ular aims, while at the same time they 
fulminate against the mine worker’s request 
for consideration upon this point. 
Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, we feel that in the 
absence of a reasonable or valid objection 
to the check-off by the anthracite operators, 
we are entitled to recognition on this point. 


4. We understand that your fourth rec-. 


ommendation, affecting the principle of 
collective bargaining, means that the 
anthracite operators would forego their 
practice of contracting with individual 
employes for service for less than the pre- 
scribed rates. We further understand that 
it means that the workers have an inherent 
right to exercise their voice and judgment, 
through representatives of their own choos- 
mg, upon matters affecting wages, hours of 
labor and conditions of employment. 

With this recommendation we find our- 
selves in entire accord. 

In consideration of the several matters, 
including the remaining number of eleven 
demands of the United Mine Workers, we 
feel that your action has paved the way toa 
reopening of joint wage negotiations þe- 
tween the anthracite operators and the 
representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Such a conference could take your 
wage suggestions for contract miners as a 
basis, and by diligent application, probably 
could make substantial progress m working 
out a new arrangement. 

We, accordingly, advise your excellency 
that the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers will hold themselves in readiness to 
enter such a joint conference at any time 
such a meeting can be arranged. 

We note your further suggestions that, 
in the process of collective bargaming, both 
sides should select an individual to attend 
these meetings and take part in the dis- 
cussions without a vote, and that in the 
event of failure to agree, all differences 
should be referred to the anthracite board 
of conciliation, which would result in ulti- 
mate decision by the umpire attached 
thereto. 

Whether or not it was so intended, the 
language of your suggestion would imply 
that the mine workers should accept for 
future permanent arbitration major provi- 
sions on wage agreements. We believe that 
such an expression would be in conflict with 
the principles enunciated in your fourth 
recommendation, which grants the com- 
plete recognition of collective bargaining. 

We scarcely feel that it is necessary, in 
any detailed form, to analyze our public 
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recognized opposition to arbitration of the 
basic principles of wages, hours, working 
conditions and human relationship in the 
anthracite industry. Our position on this 
matter has been made known to the Presi-: 
dent of the United States, and from time to 
time has been restated to governmental 
agencies, including the United States Coal 
Commission. 

The anthracite operators, on repeated 
occasions, have been advised formally of 
our attitude on this question. We find 
ourselves In harmony with your future 
suggestion that the anthracite board of con- 
ciliation be authorized to undertake and 
complete a further revision of the whole 
body of the wage rates in the anthracite 
region which you so aptly describe. 

The representatives of the United Mine 
Workers will diligently codperate in ef- 
fectuating a revision which will eliminate 
the existing inequities. 


VI 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR PINCHOT, 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1923 


The essential and encouraging fact is 
that the negotiations which yesterday were 
lagging are still going on. Both commit- 
tees have suggested an adjournment for 
the purpose of more carefully considering 
the whole situation, including the four 
points of my recommendations. But since 
each committee will do so from the point 
of view of the interests of its own side, this 
seems to me like a good time for the people 
to consider their own interests also, and to 
make their will known through the fullest 
public discussion. 

In these negotiations I have been rep- 
resenting the public and its necessity to get 
coal. To get coal we must find a common 
ground upon which miners and operators 
may meet and settle their differences, with 
some regard for the public right. That 
common ground, in my opinion, properly 
covers a wage increase and a slight tem- 
porary rise in the price of coal. The choice 
lies between that and the threatened 
shortage. 

The public is the most numerous and 
the most important party to this contro- 
versy. Its rights are paramount. Its 
welfare is the first consideration. The 
health and welfare of the people are directly 
and most seriously threatened by the clos- 
ing down of the mines. 

The hardships of a coal shortage go far 
beyond discomfort. January, February, 
and March of 1923 were ordinary winter 
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months, but anthracite was lacking. Dur- 
ing these three months six thousand more 
people died in Pennsylvania than in the 
same months of 1922, when anthracite was 
not lacking. These were deaths only. 
They do not represent the very large num- 
ber who did not die, but who did suffer 
prolonged illness and physical injury. Our 
industries, also, suffered as did our people. 

This is what happened in a normal 
season of winter weather in a state which 
consumes but ten per cent of the total 
tonnage of anthracite. What deaths and 
suffering took place outside of Pennsyl- 
vania from this same cause I can only 
surmise. It is worth remembering that 
there are said to be fifteen million custom- 
ers for anthracite, by far the most of whom 
represent whole families. Those who de- 
pend upon anthracite coal for warmth, 
comfort, and health are more in number 
than all the people of many nations. Shall 
the need of these millions be disregarded? 

Both committees have agreed to meet 
me again in Harrisburg on Wednesday, 
September 5th, at 2:00 P. M. I welcome 
this breathing space for the hard pressed 
leaders on both sides, and I urge them to 
use it in acquiring a realizing sense of the 
public point of view. 

This is not a private quarrel. Neither 
miners nor operators have any right to 
disregard or overlook the public suffering 
which would follow a prolonged strike. 
The patience of the people is very near its 
end. We have seen it pushed beyond 
endurance before, and we have seen the 


results. 
Vil 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR PINCHOT, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1923 


The four points upon which I recom- 
mended that the strike be settled are: 

1. Recognition of the basic eight-hour 
day for all employes. If longer hours 
are necessary at certain times, or in certain 
occupations, the overtime to be paid for at 
the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of ten per cent 
to all employes, this increase to take effect 
September Ist. 

8. Full recognition of the union by the 
operators, without the check-off, but with 
the right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed 
shop as at issue in this controversy. 

4. Complete recognition of the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining. 


These points are interpreted as follows: 

Exght-hour day: Principle to be accepted 
for all workers. Cost to be in addition to 
the ten per cent wage increase. Rates to 
be determined as for maintenance men. 

Wage increase: Ten per cent increase to 
all workers. No additional wage burden 
except under eight-hour clause. 

Check off: No change. 

Collective bargaining: Rates for new 
work, such as opening a new seam of coal, 
to be made collectively as between the 
Mine Committee and Company officials. 
Any disagreements to be adjusted in the 
manner now customary, and work to con- 
tinue pending decision at rates which shall 
not be less than standard recognized rates 
paid for similar work under similar con- 
ditions in the mine in question, or ad- 
jacent mines. No contracts shall be made 
with individual employes at less than the 
prescribed customary rates, or not in keep- 
ing with customary practices. 

Wage rates: The Anthracite Conciliation 
Board to be authorized by the Joint Wage 
Seale Committee to undertake and com- 
plete within a year a thorough study of all 
wage scales, and submit the same to the 
next Joint Conference. Provided that if 
the Anthracite Conciliation Board shall 
by unanimous vote recommend the ad- 
justment of any inequities or inequalities 
in wage rates, such adjustment shall take 
effect at once. 

The operators authorize me to say for 
them that they are in accord with the four 
points as thus interpreted and are prepared 
to accept them. In authorizing this 
statement the operators desire to have it 
understood that they do so on condition 
that the terms as to the open and closed 
shop laid down in the Roosevelt award 
shall run with any new contract to be 
based upon the four points. 

The miners authorize me to say that 
they are in accord with and prepared to 
accept certain of the four points as in- 
terpreted above, but that they are not yet 
prepared to give up their demand for the 
check-off, or for an additional increase of 
pay to day men in excess of ten per cent. 

authorizing me to express their ac- 
ceptance of the provision respecting collec- 
tive bargaining as interpreted above, the 
miners desire to have it understood that 
they do so on condition that the words 
“such as opening a new seam of coal” shall 
not be construed as excluding pillar work. 

At my suggestion the miners will take 
further time to consider this matter, and 
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both sides will return for further conference 
at three P. M. tomorrow afternoon. 


VIII 
Tur FINAL AGREEMENT 


This agreement made this 19th day of 
September, 1923, between Districts 1, 7 and 
9, United Mine Workers of America, parties 
of the first part, and the Anthracite Opera- 
tors, parties of the second part, covering 
wages and conditions of employment in the 
Anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
witnesseth: 

The terms and provisions of the Award 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
and subsequent agreements made in modi- 
fication thereof, or supplemental thereto, 
as well as the rulings and decisions of the 
Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, 
confirmed and continued for a further 
period of two years ending August 31, 1925, 
except in the following particulars, to wit: 

1. The contract rates at each colliery 
shall be increased ten per cent over and 
above the rates established under the 
Award of the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission in 1920. 

2, The hourly, daily or monthly rates of 
outside and inside company men, working 
on the basis of an eight-hour day, shall be 
increased ten per cent over and above the 
rates established under the Award of the 
United States Anthracite Coal Commission 
in 1920. 

8. The hourly, daily or monthly rates of 
pumpmen and engineers formerly working 
a twelve-hour cross shift and changed to 
an eight-hour basis under the Award of the 
United States Anthracite Coal Commission 
in 1920, shall be imereased ten per cent 
over and above the rates established by the 
Board of Conciliation in conformity with 
said Award. 

4, The hourly or daily rates of considera- 
tion miners and consideration miners’ 
laborers shall be increased ten per cent 
over and above the rates established under 
the Award of the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission in 1920. ; 

5. The rates paid contract miners’ 
laborers shall be increased ten per cent 
over and above the rates established under 
the Award of the United States Anthracite 
Coal Commission in 1920, said increase to 
be paid by the operator and miner by add- 
ing ten per cent to the portion of the rate 
now assumed hy each. 

6. Outside and inside company men 
working on the basis of a day in excess of 


ten hours, shall be placed on the basis of an 
eight-hour day. The rate of pay for an 
eight-hour day shall be adjusted in the 
same manner as rates were adjusted for 
hoisting engineers and pumpmen who were 
changed from a twelve-hour day to an 
eight-hour day in 1920, subject to the same 
increase of ten per cent provided for other 
company men under Clause 2 hereof. 

7. Outside and inside company men 
working on the basis of a nine or ten-hour 
day shall be placed on the basis of an eight- 
hour day. ‘The rates of pay for the eight- 
hour day shall be the rates for the nine or 
ten-hour day paid under the agreement of 
1916, plus $1.80 per day for outside em- 
ployes and $2.00 per day for inside em- 
ployes, plus seventeen per cent and subject 
to the same increase of ten per cent pro- 
vided for other company men under Clause 
2 hereof. 

8. Monthly men coming under the agree- 
ment of September 2, 1920, and working 
on a basis in excess of eight hours per day, 
shall be placed on the basis of an eight- 
hour day. The monthly rates for the 
eight-hour basis shall be the monthly rates 
paid under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
plus $54.00 per calendar month for outside 
employes, and $60.00 per calendar month 
for inside employes, plus seventeen per 
cent (except where modified by ruling of 
the Board of Conciliation) and subject to 
the same increase of ten per cent provided 
for other company men under Clause 2 
hereof. 

9. The colliery rate sheets of the different 
collieries shall be brought up to date; shall 
be signed by the company officials and the 
mine committees; and shall then be filed 
with the Board of Conciliation. In case 
of dispute as to the correctness of any rate, 
the rate shall be determined by the Board 
after hearing. In such cases, the burden of 
proof shall rest with the party taking ex- 
ception to the filed rate. 

10. A grievance referred to the Board of 
Conciliation shall be answered within 15 
days and shall be heard within 80 days from 
date of filmg with the Board. Decision 
shall be rendered by the Board, or case 
shall be referred to an Umpire, within 30 
days after hearing. In case of reference 
to an Umpire, the decision of said Umpire 
shall be rendered within 30 days from date 
of reference. 

11. Rates for new work, such as opening 
a new seam of coal, shall be made collec- 
tively as between the mine committee and 
company officials on the basis of the stand- 
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ard recognized rates paid for similar work 
under similar conditions in the mine in 
question or adjacent mines. In case of 
disagreement the matter shall be adjusted 
through the Board of Conciliation in the 
manner now customary. Pending decision 
by the Board, work shall proceed at rates 
set by the foreman and which shall not be 
less than the standard recognized rates 
aforesaid. No contracts shall be made 
with individual employes at less than the 
prescribed scale rates or not in keeping with 
customary practices. This section shall 
not be construed to deny to the oper- 
ator the right to change the method of 


mining. 

12. The Board of Conciliation is hereby 
authorized to undertake and complete a 
thorough study of all wage scales before the 
expiration of this contract and submit the 
same to the next Joint Conference. If the 
Board of Conciliation shall, by unanimous 
vote, recommend the adjustment of any 
inequities or inequalities in wage rates 
during such study, the adjustment shall 
take effect on a date set by the Board. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto, 
through their accredited representatives, 
have caused this agreement to be properly 
executed, the day and year first above 
_ written.! 


On behalf of Anthracite Operators: 


Wintiam W. Ineus 
S. D. WARRINER 
W. J. RICHARDS 

A. B. JESSUP 


On behalf of Districts 1, 7 and 9, United 
Mine Workers of America: 


RINALDO CAPPELLINI 
President, District No. 1 
THOMAS KENNEDY 
President, District No. T 
C. J. GOLDEN 
President, District No. 9 
Joun L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers 
of America 
Paap Murray 
Vice-President, United Mine 
Workers of America 
Attest: 
James A. GONNAN, 
Secretary. 


1 The above agreement, though formally signed 
on September 19, was actually reached and signed 
in Memorandum form on September 8 in the Gov- 
ernor’s office at Harrisburg. TuE EDITOR. 


IX 


Tue Prorosars As To REGULATION AND 
Leaqistation MADE BY GOVERNOR 
Princnot AT THE CONFERENCE OF 
Governors IN HARRISBURG on No- 
VEMBER 26, 1923 


The purposes of regulation are to assure 
to all anthracite consumers: first, a fair 
price; second, clean coal; and third, a fair 
share of the coal available in time of 
searcity. Regulation should also set and 
enforce standard sizes for anthracite, so 
that coal may be economically produced 
and used, and so that those who buy may 
get what they pay for. Finally, it should 
assure fair treatment to miners, operators, 
and consumers alike. Three kinds of 
regulation are proposed, : 


The First Thing to Do 


The first is for state executives to use the 
power they have now. Under it they can 
do much to assure clean coal by publicity 
as to fraudulent practices. They can 
ascertain and tell the people what extor- 
tions are being practiced, and by whom. 
They can give information as to fuel 
economy and as to substitutes. ‘They can 
act jointly, by appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in securing ade- 
quate consideration of anthracite freight 
rates. 


Pennsylvania’s Share 


As a part of what Pennsylvania can do, 
it has been urged that she should repeal her 
tax on anthracite, repeal the certification 
law under which only qualified men can 
mine anthracite, abolish royalties,. and 
prevent the sale of unclean coal. 

Pennsylvania has already vigorously 
attacked the problem of rock and dirt in 
anthracite and is making public the names 
of operators who are guilty. The effect has 
already been strongly felt. We shall 
continue to keep after the adulterators with 
vigorous publicity of the facts. 

Royalties are matters of private contract 
between individuals. They are wholly 
unreachable by legislation while they are 
effective, and most of those now in effect 
will continue so until December 30, 1928. 
Moreover, two-thirds of the anthracite 
mined pays no royalty whatever, and this 
two-thirds includes the lower priced com- 
pany coal, 

As to certification of miners, nothing 
could be more foolish than to open. the 
anthracite mines ta unskilled mining, 
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The natural result of such action would be, 
first, either a complete stoppage of pro- 
duction, or at the least a huge reduction in 
the amount of coal produced; second, per- 
” manent injury to the productive capacity 
of the mines; third, a vast increase in acci- 
dents in an industry which already kills 500 
men a year and injures more than 20,000. 

The certification law is a just and proper 
law. It should not be repealed. That it 
creates no monopoly of Jabor is proved by 
the fact that 20,000 uncertified miners’ 
laborers now at work are either eligible for 
certification or are qualifying for it. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite tax amounts 
to 14 per cent on the cost of the coal at the 
mine: or on domestic sizes between 11 and 
12 cents per ton. The domestic consumer 
pays more dollars for his coal than the 
state takes cents for its tax. In other 
words, less than one cent in every dollar 
paid for anthracite by the householder 
would be due to the tax, even if the tax 
were passed on to him, which actual prices 
at the mines before and after the tax went 
into effect indicate that it is not. If the 
anthracite tax were repealed the companies 
which pay it now would naturally and 
properly become subject to the flat net in- 
come tax now levied on all corporations 
which do not pay special taxes, in which 
case the amount and effect of the tax would 
be about the same. 

The Pennsylvania tax on anthracite 
follows precedents set in other states. It 
is a just and proper tax on wealth taken 
permanently out of the state, it is wholly 
insignificant in comparison with the huge 
profits made in anthracite, and I am em- 
phatically agamst its repeal. There is no 
more reason why Pennsylvania should 
exempt her anthracite operators from 
taxation in order to supply Massachusetts, 
for example, with coal at a problematical 
reduction of twelve cents per ton than 
there is why Massachusetts should exempt 
her shoe manufacturers from taxation in 
order to supply Pennsylvania with cheaper 
shoes. 

Do not misunderstand me. Pennsyl- 
vania recognizes the obligations which be- 
long to her as the only anthracite-producing 
state. She is prepared to do her full share 
toward reducing the price. But in doing so 
she must, in order to act wisely, keep her 
eyes open to the facts and what they mean. 


The Second Thing to Do 


lhe next way of securing honest coal at 
fepri: to the consumer is by Federal 


r 


action. Nine-tenths of the‘ anthracite 
mined in Pennsylvania is consumed else- 
where. Thirty-one states use anthracite 
in quantities of a thousand tons or more. 
Anthracite is an interstate commodity. 
Therefore the action of no one state, not 
even of Pennsylvania, can meet the situa- 
tion. Federal or joint action is ‘required. 

There are certain things the Federal 
Government can do. Among these are: 
to establish and enforce in interstate com- 
merce standards for clean coal and for 
sizes; to licénse all who are engaged in inter- 
state trade in anthracite; to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deny 
cars to profiteers; and to investigate and 
publish the facts. 

I believe, however, that the Federal 
Government can do still more. To para- 
phrase the language of the Supreme Court 
in the Kansas Industrial Court decision, 
the anthracite industry supplies an in- 
dispensable service, and in the absence of 
regulation the prices the people are sub- 
jected by it to “exorbitant and arbitrary 
control.” That being so, it is affected with 
a public interest and may be regulated. 
In that case Congress may authorize what- 
ever body it may select to fix prices of 
anthracite coal in interstate commerce, 
establish uniform systems of accounts, 
examine books and records, and make its 
findings known. 


The Third Thing to Do 


The best legal opinion does not establish 
beyond controversy the right of the United 
States to fix prices, establish uniform ac- 
counts, examine books, or require reports 
in the anthracite industry. But there is 
no doubt whatever that each state, through 
its police power, can do all of these things 
if it chooses. Whether the coming Con- 
gress can or cannot, does or does not, give 
the consumer clean anthracite at reasonable 
prices, there is another necessary remedy. 
I refer to the treaty or compact between 
the states authorized by the Federal 
Constitution. 

If the anthracite-using states will, under 
this Constitutional provision, agree among 
themselves upon the form of regulation 
which will best work to the advantage.of 
their people, a compact to establish a joint 
commission to enforce it will be both lawful 
and effective when approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Such a com- 
mission, pooling the police powers of the 
states concerned, could, in coöperation with 


‘Federal authority over interstate com- 
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merce, completely regulate the whole in- 
dustry from the mine to the consumers’ 
bin. We have here a powerful weapon 
altogether capable of securing justice for 
the consumer in all the anthracite-using 
states. i 

We know that the consumer of anthracite 
is suffering from extortion. The question 
before tis is not whether he shall be freed 
from it, but how. I believe the suggestions 
I have laid before you point the way to 
definite results. Again I ask for joint 
action by, the anthracite-using states in the 
task of assuring justice to the consumer, a 


task which no one state can perform alone, 
but in which the active coöperation of all 
will make certain of success. ‘Together, 
but not singly, we can finish this job if we 
choose. There is nothing our people more 
earnestly want done. 

Anthracite is an interstate question. 
Pennsylvania alone cannot legislate for nor 
assure justice to the nine consumers out of 
every ten who live beyond her borders. It 
is a problem for common action in which, 
if success be desired, each anthracite-con- 
suming state must take its full and proper 
part. 


at 


The Effect of Competitive Conditions on Labor Rela- 
tions in Coal Mining" 


By F. G. TRYON 
United States Geological Survey 


ITH one exception—during the 

period of the war—the shortages 
in coal supply experienced by the coun- 
try during the last few years have been 
associated with stoppage of work at 
the mines. To say this is not to lay 
the blame upon either management or 
men but merely to indicate the immedi- 
ate cause of the crisis in supply. The 
cause may further be narrowed to 
general suspensions or strikes arising 
over the, negotiation of new wage 
agreements. Only stoppages involving 
many fields affect to any material 
degree the total amount of coal avail- 
able. Petty strikes and even district 
strikes, whatever they may signify to 
the student of industrial relations, do 
not create a shortage of coal. 

The influences that affect the making 
of agreements are of diverse kinds. The 
hopes and fears and friendships and 
hates of men, personalities and politics 
within the groups of operators or the 
miners’ union, experiences with past 
negotiations, loyalty to group interest 
and institutions, the character of the 
existing machinery of adjustment and 
of negotiation—all these may have a 
controlling influence on the reaching of 
an agreement. This paper is addressed 
to a different set of influences—to those 
competitive factors of the market that 
control the bargaining strength of 
either side and the ability of the em- 
ployer to pay the wage, factors that are 
not always observed but that neces- 
sarily influence the results. 

The reference throughout 


l Published by permission of the Director, 
United States Geological Survey. 
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bituminous coal except where anthra- 
cite is specifically mentioned. 

In the mining of coal, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, the labor cost 
is the principal item of expense. For 
the country as a whole, 70 per cent of 
the cost of anthracite and 70 to 80 per 
cent of the cost of bituminous coal may 
be set down to labor. The most im- 
portant single element in the competi- 
tive standing of a field or of an individ- 
ual operator is therefore the labor cost 
—in ‘other words, the wage rate. 


COMPETITION OF SUBSTITUTES 
UNIMPORTANT 


Were all operators in the country 
paying the same wage, or a wage ad- 
justed to some basic wage with due 
regard to local conditions, there would 
be little question of the ability of the 
industry to pay liberal wages. Coal is 
a necessity of life, the demand for 
which is highly inelastic. The needs 
of consumers may fluctuate with the 
times, but these fluctuations are due to 
the ebb and flow of general prosperity 
rather than to changes in the price of 
coal. In 1920, when the price was the 
highest on record, the American people 
bought more bituminous coal than in 
any year before with one exception; 
and they bought it in large amounts, 
simply for storage. In 1921, when mil- 
lions of tons were sold at the bare 
operating cost of production, no cut 
in price could induce the American 
people to buy more than they needed. 
Not only is coal a necessity, but it is a 
necessity for which no substitute can 
be provided on a large scale, We can- 
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not cut fire wood enough to make a 
perceptible difference in the country’s 
fuel supply and the present consump- 
tion of fuel oil is equivalent to but a 
small fraction of the total consumption 
of coal. 

Periodic recurrences of what the coal 
man calls “the fuel-oil menace” have 
seriously affected the markets of the 
mines of the Southwest and of the 
state of Washington, but they have 


never been a significant factor in the. 


negotiations of the Central Competi- 
tive Field. If coal prices were generally 
reduced to meet the competition of 
fuel oil, the principal effect would be a 
corresponding reduction in the price 
of fuel oil. Rising prices of coal no 
doubt tend to make consumers more 
careful in its use and have encouraged 
the development of water power, but 
any such adjustments of demand to 
price are gradual, and their results are 
registered not in a decrease in the 
demand but in a slowing up of the 
normal rate of increase. Even the last 
increase in the price of anthracite, 
which now sells in the city of Washing- 
ton for $16.35 a long ton, has not pre- 
vented the market from absorbing 
quickly the whole output at as heavy 
a rate of production as has ever been 
attained by the industry. Independent 
coal still brings high premiums at the 
mines, and whatever the future may 
hold there is yet no sign of decline in 
price nor shrinkage in the profit of the 
operator. 


COMPETITION oF FOREIGN COAL 
UNIMPORTANT 


Furthermore, the market for Ameri- 
can coal is a self-sufficient market, rela- 
tively unaffected by prices in other 
countries. Our imports are negligible 
and come chiefly from Canada, a coun- 
try where most of the miners belong to 
the same union and work under wage 
agreements negotiated by the United 


Mine Workers of America. Rumors 
have twice been circulated of an 
understanding between the British and 
American miners looking to mutual 
assistance in the event of a strike. 
Upon this point the Department of 
Justice may have evidence, but to an 
outsider looking only at the coal mar- 
ket, there are two bits of contradicting 
evidence—first, that during the strikes 
in the United States of 1919 and 1922, 
British coal was exported to our north 
Atlantic ports in such quantities as 
shipping could be found to transport, 
quantities quite insignificant to give 
more than local relief; and second, that 
the American miners’ union would be 
quite unable to deliver on a promise 
to hold up the export of coal during a 
strike of British miners. It so happens 
that the fields normally supplying coal 
for export are now running non-union. 
No action by the miners’ union short 
of a general suspension of all the mines 
sufficient to force an embargo on ex- © 
ports by government decree could pre- 
vent the movement of coal abroad. 
So much for a rumor that gives too 
little consideration to the shrewdness 
of either American or English miners to 
have much foundation in fact. The 
important point to note about the 
export trade of the United States is 
that aside from the heavy shipments to 
Canada, which meet no more severe 
competition than coal sold at home, 
exports form an insignificant part of 
the total coal business of the country. 
To some shippers in certain fields of 
the Appalachians they are indeed im- 
portant, but in normal times they 
amount to only 1 or 2 per cent of the 
country’s total coal business. 

Because of the absence of effective 
competition from foreign coal or other 
fuels, the price of American coal might 
advance considerably without serious 
curtailment of demand, and if the labor 
costs of different operators were uni- 
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form, wage rates might be increased 
within a considerable range without ex- 
ceeding the industry’s ability to pay. 


COMPETITION AMonG AMERICAN 
PRODUCERS 


This inherent quality of inelastic 
demand, however, greatly circum- 
scribes the ability of the operator to 
pay under the actual conditions of the 
American bituminous market. It is 
commonly known that the soft-coal 
industry is greatly overdeveloped. 
Against a demand of approximately 
550,000,000 tons a year the mines have 
a demonstrated capacity with their 
present labor force of over 900,000,000 
tons. In the,boom year of 1920 they 
worked on the average of 220 days and 
were idle 88 possible working days. 
Excess capacity, we are coming to 
realize, is characteristic of many Ameri- 
can industries, but few of them are so 
heavily overequipped and overmanned 
‘as is the mining of bituminous coal. 
There is nothing new about this condi- 
tion, for the average time worked 
annually in the bituminous mines for 
the last 30 years is 215 days, though 
overdevelopment seems to be rather 
more acute since the war. The natural 
consequence of overdevelopment is a 
tendency to overproduction. Prices 
may fall so low as to yield no profit over 
cost as properly computed, including 
depreciation and depletion, yet the 
operator may be driven to produce if 
he can sell at anything above the bare 
operating cost. The result, whenever 
the market is depressed, is a tendency 
to cut wages, and the evidence 1s un- 
mistakable that before the advent of 
the United Mine Workers such sweat- 
shop competition had reduced wages-to 
a very low level and the standard of 
living among coal miners was corre- 
spondingly low. Many of the coal 
fields were staked out before the railway 
net of the country was well defined and 
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the rapid increase in railroad mileage 
of the seventies and eighties threw into 
competition mines which might never 
have been opened had our present 
railroad facilities been available from 
the start. The result was a period of 
price cutting and with it the cutting of 
wages m which no one profited because 
there was no end to the process. 

The first attempt to stabilize wages 
on a large scale was the Columbus 
Agreement of 1886, made by repre- 
sentatives from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia just as the country was emerging 
from the depression of 1883-1885. The 
gains made during the years of relative 
prosperity in the late eighties were lost 
in the panic of 1893. 

The successive reductions in the 
Hocking Valley mining rate from 70 
cents a ton in 1892 to 45 cents in 1896 
register the price war and wage war 
that was going on. Chaos resulted; 
and yet the market failed to improve. 
Reductions in one district provoked 
sweeping reductions in other districts. 
Not infrequently an operator went out 
to get business and offered a price 
which could be reached only if he cut 
the rate. He went back and persuaded 
the men to take a cut; then his neigh- 
bor across the creek was compelled to 
make a more drastic cut. This process 
brought no more employment to miners 
as a whole and reduced wages below 
the proper level of subsistence. A call 
for a general suspension issued by the 
United Mine Workers in 1894 met with 
the widest response, even in fields 
where they had no members. Further 
reductions in prices and wages fol- 
lowed, and the unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among the miners culminated in 
the great strike of 1897—one of the 
landmarks in the annals of American 
mining. 

It was out of this bitter and futile 
experience of low profits, low wages, 
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and strikes that the present system of 
collective bargaining through wage 
agreements signed by miners and opera- 
tors of four states was born. Repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and western Pennsylvania—the “‘Cen- 
tral Competitive Field”-—signed an 
agreement establishing a uniform day 
rate, an eight-hour day, and standard 
tonnage rates with local differentials, 
over the entire field. This agreement, 
signed in 1898, came, like the earlier 
Columbus agreement of 1886, on a 
wave of prosperity that followed a 
period of depression. But whereas the 
earlier attempt had broken down as one 
district after another withdrew or as 
individual operators refused to main- 
tain the scale, the agreement of 1898 
was enforced—partly through the gen- 
eral realization bx both sides that the 
conditions existing before were in- 
tolerable; partly, be it said, because 
the inclusion of the check-off in the 
district contracts so strengthened the 
union that it could enforce the agree- 
ment. ‘The first year of the new agree- 
ment did not pass without strikes in 
several districts where certain operators 
refused to pay the scale and two of the 
strikes, at Virden and Pana, Illinois, 
resulted in bloodshed. The interstate 
agreement was renewed in 1899 and 
has been renewed at intervals since, 
though in certain years local agree- 
ments made independently by the 
several districts have taken its place. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN FIELDS 


The interstate agreement of the 
Central Competitive Field did not, 
however, eliminate the cutting of wage 
rates. It transferred to a different 
plane the old competition in rates. 
The new plane of competition lay be- 
tween union and non-union fields. 

Bituminous coal is mined in 26 states 
and in ninety or a hundred commercial 
districts. The coal of each district 


varies in quality and in value. Not 
every coal will meet all purposes, even 
in emergencies, but there is sufficient 
play of substitution to make each coal 
a potential competitor of every other 
coal, and therefore changes in the price 
of one directly or indirectly affect the 
price of all the others. Just as between 
individual shippers, so between fields 
the competition is intense. The state 
of Indiana, for example, mines some 
25,000,000 tons in five commercial dis- 
tricts. This tonnage is approximately 
equal to the annual requirements of the 
state, but instead of being used within 
Indiana alone, about 7,000,000 tons are 
shipped to eleven other states, some as 
far away as the Dakotas. Another 
7,000,000 tons of Indiana coal is 
delivered to railroads to be used in and 
out of the State of origin. Besides the 
Indiana coal that is used in the state an 
equivalent tonnage is imported from 
some eleven other broad commercial 
districts. Coals from Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Tennessee com- 
pete with Indiana coal and with each 
other in Indiana markets. 

Again, in New England coal from 
central Pennsylvania shipped all-rail 
across the Hudson competes with coal 
from the mountains of West Virginia 
carried by rail to Hampton Roads, 
thence by coastwise vessel to Boston, 
and thence perhaps, inland by rail 
again. An extreme example of compe- 
tition from many districts is found in 
southern Minnesota. To this market 
Illinois and Indiana ship heavily b¥ 
rail. A dozen fields of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia ship by rail to 
the Lakes and then by vessel to the head 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, 
there to be unloaded .on the docks and 
then sent inland by rail again. Other 
Appalachian coal, perhaps from the 
same fields, moves up through lower 
Michigan and across Lake Michigan by 
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car ferry to Manitowoc and Milwaukee 
and thence inland. Still other consign- 
ments of Appalachian coal find their 
way into this territory all-rail through 
the Chicago gateway. Occasionally a 
car of Arkansas anthracite makes its 
way into this market, and under cer- 
tain unusual conditions the far-away 
shippers of Wyoming enter this market. 
Clearly where competition is so nicely 
adjusted, any change in freight rates, 
or more notably, in labor cost, will push 
the sale of one coal at the expense of 
another. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing that immediately after the creation 
of the Central Competitive ‘Field, as 
wages advanced, the competitive pres- 
sure of non-union coal from territory 
south of the Ohio made itself felt more 
strongly than ever, and both parties to 
the wage agreement realized that un- 
less rates in the outlying fields were 
brought into line the agreement could 
not be maintained. 


GEOGRAPHIC RELATION oF UNION AND 
Non-Unton FIELDS 


To get a bird’s-eye view of the fields, 
imagine a central mass of union terri- 
tory surrounded by what I have else- 
‘where called a “broken crescent” of 
non-unionism. ‘The heart of the union 
region is the Central Competitive Field, 
extending from Pittsburgh on the east 
to Illinois on the west. Just west of 
the Mississippi is another union strong- 
hold, comprising the states of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, 
collectively known as the Southwest 
Interstate Field. To the east of the 
Central Competitive Field lies central 
Pennsylvania, which is largely or- 
ganized and second in membership only 
to Illinois among the union districts. 
Other undisputed union territory in- 
cludes Michigan, Iowa, Wyoming, 
Montana, North Dakota and, recently, 
western Kentucky. Around this cen- 
ter of unionism extends the non-union 
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crescent. The right horn of the cres- 
cent thrusts itself northward into the 
Connellsville and adjacent districts of 
Pennsylvania, runs down along the 
Appalachians through the Virginias, 
eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and thence extends with breaks 
to Texas and up into the southern 
Rockies, across New Mexico, part of 
Colorado, and Utah. From there the 
non-union crescent takes another long 
jump to Washington where, since 1921, 
half of the mines have been running 
open-shop. It will be noted that the 
open country of the North and Middle 
West, close to centers of population and 
other kinds of industry where com- 
munication is easy and the idea of trade 
unionism is already well established in 
other lines of business, is practically all 
union territory. The isolated moun- 
tamous region from West Virginia 
south to Alabama and much of the 
southern Rockies is non-union. To 
this broad statement certain exceptions 
must be taken. The industrialized 
Connellsville region and the Westmore- 
land, Somerset, and Butler-Mercer 
districts of Pennsylvania are non- 
union. On the other hand, since 1902 
the union has had a foothold in the 
Kanawha Valley, the broadest and the 
most accessible of the natural high- 
ways through the mountains of West 
Virginia, and from a much earlier date 
organizations of miners affiliated with 
the United Mine Workers have existed 
in southeastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Even in Alabama the union from 
time to time has developed a consider- 
able membership and has even at- 
tempted to win recognition through 
repeated strikes. 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES OF UNION 
AND Non-Union Ferns 

The union fields generally possess the 

advantage of location. They are closer 

to the market and therefore enjoy a 
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certain protection in the shape of lower 
freight rates—an advantage that is 
largely offset, however, by the lower 
ton-mile rate on coal from the more dis- 
tant non-union mines. 

The non-union fields have on the 


whole better coal. Before the war they 
paid lower wages and therefore enjoyed 
lower labor costs. They have the very 


` great advantage of steady operation 
while the union fields are on strike, and, 
not least important, they operate with 
a flexible wage scale that can be ad- 
justed to the needs of the market—ad- 
vanced when labor is scarce and cut 
in times of depression. 


SHIFTS IN Business FROM UNION TO 
Non-Union Frevps, 1898-1914 


That these advantages were effective 
in promoting the growth of the non- 
union mines at the expense of the 
union mines may be seen by comparing 
the relative position of the two groups 
in 1898 and in 1914. Whereas, during 
this period, southern Ohio declined 
notably in relative importance among 
the fields of the Appalachians compet- 
ing in western markets and whereas 
the Pittsburgh district also lost in 
relative standing, shipments from 
northern West Virginia increased, the 
non-union regions of eastern Kentucky 
were developed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and an entire new field— 
Logan County, West Virginia, coming 
into first production in 1905—had 
taken rank as one of the most produc- 
tive districts of the country by 1914. 
Twenty years ago the coals of Hocking 
Valley, Fairmont, Pittsburgh and 
eastern Ohio were regularly quoted on 
the Chicago market. Today Pitts- 
burgh has entirely disappeared from 
the Chicago market and the other coals 
mentioned are represented only by 
occasional’ shipments. In 1898, 86 
per cent of the coal shipped up the 
Lakes originated in the union districts 
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of Pittsburgh and Ohio. In 1918 their 
share had dropped to 67 per cent. In 
1898 southern West Virginia shipped to 
the Lakes only 40,000 tons, or less than 
1 per cent of the total. In 1913 its con- 
tribution ran over 6,000,000 tons, or 
23 per cent of the total. Non-union 
eastern Kentucky first broke into the 
Lake trade in 1809, with shipments of 
7,000 tons; since then, its share has 
increased by leaps and bounds until in 
1921 the district supplied 2,600,000 
tons. 

Not all of these shifts in production 
are due to the labor policy of the non- 
union fields. In part, they represent 
the natural rapid growth of young 
districts as opposed to the stationary 
or even declining production of dis- 
tricts where the available coal had 
been thoroughly staked out years ago, 
as, for example, southern Ohio. In 
large part, also, the union Appalachian 
coal from the Chicago market was dis- 
placed not by non-union coal, but by 
coal from the rapidly developing union 
field of southern Illinois, which has 
grown at a prodigious rate, exceeded 
by few other districts of the country. 
And, finally, part of the apparent dis- 
placement is due to the completion of 
through railroad routes, across the 
southern mountains—and to the ex- 
tremely favorable freight rates offered 
by these long-haul carriers to stimulate 
traffic. With due allowance for these 
other factors, however, it is still true 
that the non-union fields have been 
greatly encouraged by the mere fact 
that they could keep their labor cost 
below the costs of the union shippers 
and that they were free to operate 
during strikes. 


DirricuLty In Maxine WAGE 
AGREEMENT, 1900-1914 


These figures offer mute testimony 
to the silent pressure of non-union coal 
upon the business of the organized 
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fields. Further evidence is offered by 
the difficulty experienced in renewing 
the wage agreement: Collective bar- 
gaining had' taken the form of rigid 
two-year contracts expiring March 31 
of the even years. The period between 
the termination of one agreement and 
the negotiation of another was uni- 
formly a period of stress. From 1900 
to 1912 the wage rates of the union 
fields were advanced by approximately 
25 per cent, an increase not at all dis- 
proportionate to the changes in the 
cost of living.? Yet these increases— 
13 per cent in 1903, 6 per.cent in 1906 
(in reality a restoration of a cut made 
in 1904), 6 per cent in 1910, and 5 per 
cent m 1912—were made only after a 
formidable demonstration by the union 
—a suspension of work. So true to 
type did these suspensions in the even 
years run that the story of one will 
serve for the story of all. They began 
with the formulation of demands inthe 
biennial convention of the union, 
astutely timed to fall in “even” years 
—years marked by national elections. 
This was followed in regular order by 
resistance of the operators to an in- 
crease, apprehension of buyers over an 
interruption of supply, active buying 
to accumulate reserve stocks, advance 
in price, then idleness at the mines for 
one, two, three months or longer. The 
early weeks of a suspension were fre- 
quently marked by a slackening of 
demand; then as consumers began to 
exhaust their stocks the price again 
rose, inducing the importation of coal 
from the outside. Pressure of con- 
sumers to bring about a settlement ap- 
peared; sometimes it was exerted 
directly, where the railroads owned 
mines to supply locomotive fuel; some- 
times it was exerted indirectly, through 
the usual channels of distribution. The 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices rose from 81 in 1900 to 99 in 1912, 
an increase of 22 per cent. 
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union operator was moved to grant 
the miners’ demand—first, by the 
spectacle of other coals, sometimes 
from a union district that had made an 
early settlement with the union, invad- 
ing his own territory, and second, by 
the desire to participate in the ‘active 
market and obtain the attractive prices 
created by the temporary shortage. — 
The suspension was followed by a pe- 
riod of artificial prosperity, and higher 
spot prices assisted the operators to pay 
the increased scale, even in the face 
of non-union competition. Then fol- 
lowed a sagging market, dullness and 
distress. 

Always it was the consumer who 
paid the increased price attending the 
suspension, but it must be said that in 
those days he did not pay very much of 
an increase. It is astonishing to note 
how little evidence of serious incon- 
venience appears in contemporary 
records of even the strike of 1910, when 
the union miners in five states were out 
for nearly five months. The price 
might rise 25 cents, 50 cents, rarely 
75 cents or a dollar a ton, on coal for 
spot delivery—increases that seem 
small enough to the jaded palate of the 
market of today. = 

When the wage agreement expired 
in years of business depression, as in 
1904, 1908 and 1914, the mimers com- 
monly did not press for an increase in 
rates. In fact, in 1904, under the 
leadership of John Mitchell, they ac- 
cepted voluntarily a cut of 5 per cent, 
the only reduction applying to the 
union fields as a whole in the history of 
the present organization. ‘This reduc- 
tion is regarded more as testimony to 
the leadership of John Mitchell than as 
a precedent to be followed in later 
years. As the miners say, “Nobody 
but John Mitchell could have done it, 
and even he admitted it was a mistake 
afterward.” Even in these years of 
depression, when no increase was asked, 
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however, difficulty was experienced in 
renewing the agreement. The dif- 
ficulty created in the first place by the 
dullness of the market was heightened 
by the ability of the non-union shippers 
to reduce wages and undercut the price. 
That the shippers of eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia availed themselves 
of this advantage during the depres- 
sions of 1904-5 and 1908-9 is apparent 
from the trend of prices. In 1902 and 
1903, for example, the average sales 
realization for coal mined in West 
Virginia was $1.01 and $1.17 a ton, 
respectively, a high figure representing 
active demand associated with the 
great anthracite strike of 1902. In the 
depression of 1904 the price dropped to 
88 cents and the following year it fell to 
68 cents. Then, in the active year 
1907, the average value of West 
Virginia coal was 99 cents a ton f.o.b. 
mines. In the depression of 1908 and 
1909 it declined to 95 cents and 86 
cents, respectively. At a time when 
the operator’s profit per ton was 
measured in nickels, if not in cents, 
such a decrease meant a sharp reduc- 
tion in the wage rate. 

The’ condition of the industry in 
1914, the last year before the beginning 
of the war boom, was unsound. The 
union operators were weak and were 
divided among themselves. Twenty- 
five per cent of the tonnage of Illinois 
was in bankruptcy, and the south- 
western interstate region was in little 
better condition. In Ohio a bitter and 
protracted strike beginning early in 
1914 kept the mines in much of the 
state shut down well into the year 1915. 
The union, powerfully intrenched in the 
‘ organized fields where the check-off 
prevailed, was yet unable to control the 
competitive forces of disruption. The 
average working time in 1914 was 195 
days. Wages in the union fields had 
indeed advanced, but it was the com- 
mon opinion that the condition of the 
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miners was none too favorable. In 
non-union fields wage rates were gen- 
erally lower and annual earnings also 
lower, though to this statement certain 
areas favored with exceptionally good 
working time stand out as exceptions. 
Living conditions were yet to receive 
major attention from operators in non- 
union fields. 


THe EFFECT oF THE WAR 


The World War arrested for a time 
the destructive forces of competition 
within the industry. It created an 
extraordinary demand for coal, caused 
by the manufacture of munitions. 
The railroads, overburdened with war 
freight, were unable to handle coal as 
rapidly as was demanded by con- 
sumers, and prices rose to levels before 
undreamed of. The high prices stimu- 
lated new developinent and led to the 
opening of large numbers of wagon 
mines. The scarcity of labor and the 
desire of every shipper to participate in 
the attractive market led to an increase 
in wages. Wage rates m non-union 
fields advanced even more rapidly than ` 
in the union fields and for a tire were 
on substantial parity with the union 
rates. Earnings of non-union miners 
approached or sometimes exceeded 
earnings in the union fields. Differ- 
ences in wage rates and in labor cost, 
even differences in freight rates, were 
of little consequence in limiting the 
sale of coal. Embargoes and Fuel 
Administration zones disturbed the 
normal channels of distribution, but 
every shipper who could get a railroad 
car could sell his product at a handsome 
profit. 

In the prevailing shortage of labor 
the United Mine Workers made rapid 
progress in organizing hitherto non- 
union states. By the end of the war 
agreements of one form or another had 
been made in the Fairmont district of 
northern West Virginia, in the New 
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River field at the upper ‘end of the 
Kanawha Valley, in southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont region, and in parts 
of Colorado. The union further en- 
rolled thousands of new members in 
territories where no agreement had 
been made with the employers, particu- 
larly in Alabama and the southern 
Rocky Mountains. These important 
gains in union membership so increased 
the foothold of the union in what has 
been called the “non-union crescent” 
that the organization could exercise 
constant pressure upon the wages and 
working conditions in the non-union 
fields. Whereas before the war a 
general walkout of unionized bitumi- 
nous miners would have closed about 
59 per cent of the capacity of the 
country, the strike call of November, 
1919, could and did close 72 per cent of 
the capacity, though some of it for only 
a short time. 


THe COMPETITIVE SITUATION SINCE 
THE WAR 


With the collapse of the war-time 
demand after the Armistice was de- 
clared, however, the competitive forces 
within the industry again appeared, 
and for much of the time since 1918 in- 
equalities in labor cost and conflicting 
labor policies have tended to unsettle- 
ment. The industry is today even 
more than before the war in unstable 
equilibrium. Its condition is clearly 
shown. by the cycle of events beginning 
with the extraordinary boom of 1920 
and running through the depression of 
1921, the strike of 1922, and the period 
of forced activity thereafter, now relax- 
ing into another depression, to breed, 

perhaps, another strike. 
‘The year 1920 was perhaps the most 
prosperous in the history of the in- 
dustry. A combination of very low 
stocks in the hands of consumers after 
the strike of 1919, a severe winter, a 
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traffic jam on the railroads associated 
with the outlaw switchmen’s strike of 
1920, and an unprecedented demand 
for export resulted in the highest prices 
on record. Union wages had been ad- 
vanced April 1 by the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. The 
prices were so high and the profits so 
large, however, as to encourage a 
demand from the miners for a further 
increase. A series of strikes beginning 
in Indiana and Illinois added $1.50 
to the day seale, and in rapid succes- 
sion other union districts and most 
non-union fields followed suit. The 
$7.50 day wage is thus more or less the 
result of the $7 coal of 1920. In thus 
meeting the advances in the union 
scale, the non-union operators were in- 
fluenced in part by the desire to get: 
labor and take advantage of the 
scarcity prices, in part by the fear that 
their mines would be organized. A 
strike for union recognition and a con- 
tract occurred in the Mingo district, 
which for a time promised large suc- 
cess. Another formidable demonstra- 
tion was made by the union in Alabama, 
and as a result of these influences non- 
union rates advanced still further, 
generally equaling the union rates. 

In the following year the general 
financial depression plunged the indus- 
try from the riotous prosperity of 1920 
into the most acute prostration since 
the panic of 1893. Consumption fell 
off, and consumers, already heavily 
stocked, could not be induced to buy 
coal for storage. Prices dropped, 
mines began to close, and even for 
those remaining at work part-time 
operation was the rule. Wage cuts 
began in the non-union fields of Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky in April and 
June, gained momentum rapidly, and 
by the end of the year extended to 
practically all non-union districts. The 
wage cuts carried non-union rates back 
to the level of 1919, and later, in some 
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districts, back to that of 1917. Labor 
cost was reduced, and business began 
to be diverted from the union to the 
non-union fields. The pressure of the 
non-union competition rested very 
unequally upon the different union 
fields. Upon the fields of Indiana and 
Illinois, protected by a large differential 
in freight rates, it had comparatively 
little effect. The earnings of miners in 
those states for 1921 were commonly 
higher than non-union earnings, but 
by the end of the year the pressure of 
non-union coal was bearing down with 
crushing effect upon the union fields 
that lay close to non-union fields and 
were shipping to the same markets. 

It was under such conditions that the 
wage agreement between the United 
Mine Workers and the union operators 
expired in March, 1922. The negotia- 
tion of a new agreement was attended 
with almost insurmountable difficulty. 
Important union districts were ready 
to sign temporary agreements with the 
operators to be readjusted after settle-, 
ment of the Central Competitive Field 
scale, but to this the International 
Union could not agree, knowing that 
its hope of defeating a general cut lay 
in maneuvering the union fields in a 
single block. The union operators, 
especially in the districts hardest hit 
by non-union competition—southern 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Kanawha—felt that 
they must have relief in the shape of a 
wage reduction. The union miners, 
however, felt in no mood to consider a 
cut. Working time had decreased, and 
the high rate had yielded to many less 
than living wages. The average work- 
ing time in the Hocking Valley district 
for all mines, including those with 
especially favorable contract relations, 
was barely a hundred days for the year 
1921, and fully a third of the men got 
less than ninety days of work. The 
earnings of full-time tonnage workers 
n Hocking Valley—that is, men who 
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worked twenty-four pay periods of the 
year, were $1,220, but out of 41 mines 
reporting earnings to the Coal Com- 
mission for that district, only 5 were 
in operation every pay period. Under 
these conditions the union miner, in- 
stead of being ready to accept a wage 
cut, thought that he ought to have 
more. It seems the obvious thing to 
say to Hocking Valley miners under 
such conditions, “Take a wage cut and 
get more work,” but they could ask 
the equally obvious question, “Is it 
certain that a wage cut will bring more 
work?” Merely lowering union wages 
from one fixed and rigid level to an- 
other fixed and rigid level would not 
remove the unequal competition be- 
tween the man with the fixed labor cost 
and the man with the flexible labor 
cost. Under the conditions of that 
year, what guaranty was there that the 
process of cutting the non-union wages 
would stop at the 1919 level or even the 
1917 level? Alabama had reduced the 
scale for inside day men to $2 and $3 
per nine-hour day and “didn’t have to 
pay that much.” It is hard to conceive 
any level to which union rates might 
have been reduced by agreement so 
low that it might not have been possi- 
ble for non-union operators to cut the 
scale stilllower. It was easy to suggest 
at the time that a wise union leader 
would urge upon his followers a reduc- 
tion. Even granting the wisdom of 
such a policy, it would have been 
political suicide for any leader, how- 
ever strong, to make the suggestion. 
His place would have been immedi- 
ately taken by another who was willing 
to fight the battle out. Under the 
circumstances the situation drifted to a 
deadlock. It could hardly have done 
otherwise so long as the competitive ` 
conditions remained. The deadlock 
ended when the competitive conditions 
changed. 

As consumers used up their stocks 
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the spot price rose alarmingly. Ex- 
pected supplies were reduced by the 
sympathetic walkout of the non- 
union men in the Somerset, Westmore- 
land, and Connellsville districts, and 
when the railway shopmen’s strike be- 
gan to interfere with the shipment of 
non-union coal out of West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky the price in- 
creased still more. Voluntary control 
of price was set up by the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Government’s 
powers under the transportation act 
were utilized to control distribution. 
The deadlock was finally broken, as 
had often happened in pre-war suspen- 
sions, by the market changing suff- 
ciently to permit the union operator to 
pay the rate and take a chance. Heavy 
inroads of non-union coal into markets 
normally belonging to union operators 
made them anxious for a settlement. 
A group of shippers who were heavily 
interested in the Lake trade and were 
perhaps more concerned as to their in- 
vestments in the upper Lake docks 
than in the business of mining coal it- 
self sought and obtained an agreement 
renewing the old scale. The deadlock 
once broken, there was a scramble 
among all the union fields to settle up, 
sign the scale, and participate in the 
favorable market. .For some nine 
months after the settlement the short- 
age created by the strike removed all 
difficulty in the way of paying the 
union scale. 

The renewal of the agreement was 
the signal for restoring the 1920 scale in 
the non-union fields. Business having 
become profitable under the increased 
price, no non-union operator wanted to 
lose workmen or subject himself to the 
danger of unionization. In fact, even 
~ before the Cleveland agreement was 
definitely announced, the market price 
of coal had begun to force an increase 
in the non-union rates. Hundreds of 
wagon mines were opening in eastern 
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Kentucky and Pennsylvania and draw- 
ing men away from the commercial 
mines. The miner, finding that he 
could make more as entrepreneur than 
as wage earner, left his job with the 
commercial producer and with a buddy 
opened a wagon mine. Thus does the 
wagon mine serve as the mechanism by 
which an increase in the spot price ` 
tends to precipitate an imcrease in 
wage rate—a mechanism effective not 
merely in non-union Kentucky but in 
union central Pennsylvania during the 
war. 

I have dwelt upon the details of this 
story because it reveals so clearly the 
factors that render difficult the negotia- 
tion of wage agreements. Granted an 
overproduction of coal and the tend- 
ency of the non-union operator to cut 
rates, the obstacle to negotiation is 
well-nigh insurmountable. It is the 
course of least resistance to let things 
drift to a break, because a break by in- 
creasing the price simplifies the work of 
settlement. 

The interplay of competitive forces 
has brought it about that the industry 
has little to lose and often much to 
gain by a strike. I have no thought of 
implying that strikes have been deliber- 
ately arranged to influence the market. 
The point is rather that the industry 
must by this time realize that it has 
been the strikes that have put “kiek” 
into the market and that have afforded 
the principal source of high profits. 
Where neither operator nor miner has 
much to gain by averting a strike, the 
desire to settle before a walkout will 
not be strong. 


District Versus INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENTS 


Competitive factors influence also 
the size of the unit of negotiation - 
necessary to yield workable agreements. 
It is often said of the Central Competi- 
tive Field that it has ceased to be the 
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controlling factor in the industry that 
it once was. In point of tonnage, how- 
ever, the relation of the Central Com- 
petitive Field to the entire bituminous 
area has been singularly constant for 
years. In 1887, the year of the first 
four-state agreement including Indiana, 
illinois, Ohio, and western Pennsyl- 
vania, this territory contributed 38.0 
per cent of the country’s output of 
bituminous coal. In 1898 the propor- 
tion was 32.0 per cent; in 1921 it was 
37.5 per cent. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the Central Competitive 
Field today produces practically the 
same percentage of the output as in the 
year of the first agreement and a some- 
what higher percentage than in 1898, 
when the present system of negotiation 
was established. 

It is true that coals from the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio districts no longer 
compete actively and constantly in the 
Chicago market with those of Illinois 
and Indiana, as they used to, but it is 
also true that the four states continue 
to compete for the trade of the North- 
west—Qhio and Pennsylvania by ship- 
ping up the Lakes to the docks of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior, Ilinois 
and Indiana by shipping all-rail 
through the Chicago gateway. 

The complaint is frequently made 
that the needs of particular districts 
are overlooked in the deliberations of 
the interstate conference, and it is 
urged, therefore, that the operators in 
these districts make local agreements 
with their own men. This suggestion 
overlooks the experience of the indus- 
try during the days before the present 
system of collective bargaining was 
installed. It was then clearly demon- 
strated that district bargaining, even 
between local groups of operators and 
their employes, could not hold up under 
competitive pressure from other groups 
and other fields. It was not merely 
relief from individual bargaining that 
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was sought by the conferees in 1898, 
but greater stability than could be 
expected from district bargains alone. 
The needs of the industry are, first, 
some device by which changes in a 
basic level of rates, whether up or down, 
may be agreed upon to affect all terri- 
tory covered by the bargain, and second, 
machinery for adjusting differentials 
with respect to the basic rate, when 
once the changes in the basic rate 
have been adopted. The Central 
Competitive Field is a step, but only a 
halfway step, in the direction of ad- 
justing the basic level in rates. Its 
weakness lies in being not too large but 
too small. The bargain made is not 
yet binding upon a large enough pro- 
portion of the tonnage to insure that 
the agreement, once made, can be 
kept. For the execution of the agree- 
ment depends upon the attitude of the 
non-union shippers and upon the 
exercise of their power to raise and 
lower rates to meet the conditions of 
the market. By the exercise of this 
power they can, during a period of de- 
pression, break any wage agreement 
upon which the union operators and 
union man may conceivably agree. 

It is suggested that the English plan 
of settlement adopted after the strike 
of 1921 in that country substitutes 
district for national agreements. But 
this 1s only partly true. The plan of 
settlement is a national plan in which 
all interests join on equal terms. ‘There 
is indeed periodic adjustment of the 
wage rate district by district, with 
respect to the ability of the employers 
to pay. There can be no reduction in 
rate, however, without first a dem- 
onstration of reduction in the opera- 
tor’s profit, and this means that the 
process of cutting wage rates is auto- 
matically checked by the necessity of 
first cutting profits. The present 
arrangements in the United States 
leave the non-union operator free to 
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reduce rates because he thinks that he 
would otherwise have to reduce profits. 
This is a very different thing from the 
English arrangement, under which the 
operators of a district must first sustain 
a loss of profit before having a case for 
reduction in wages. 


OUTLOOK. FOR THE RENEWAL OF THE 
Present AGREEMENT 


Analysis of competitive tendencies 
in the present market shows that some 
of the factors which made it difficult to 
negotiate the last agreement are operat- 
ing today. The present situation is 
much less acute than that existing in 
the fall of 1921, but the trend is in 
the same direction. It is marked by 
dullness of the market, declining price, 
a tendency for diversion of business to 
non-union fields, part-time employ- 
ment, closing of mines, financial distress 
among union operators, and a growing 
tendency to seek relief from the scale, 
which is leading, however, to resistance 
from the union to any sort of reduction. 
Trade reports from eastern Kentucky 
indicate that non-union operators there 
are already beginning to exercise their 
privilege of cutting rates in order to 
get business. From other fields, how- 
ever, comes the news that no cuts will 
be made. The operators of the Hazard 
field of eastern Kentucky are reported 
to have passed a resolution opposing 
wage cuts. The smokeless operators of 
West Virginia have also put themselves 
on record as opposed to wage reduction. 
A reduction by one large company in 
the Logan field, it is reported, was later 
withdrawn. ‘These are indeed whole- 
some and helpful signs, and if they 
indicate a ‘permanent change in policy 
in the non-union fields they may 
greatly improve the situation. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether the 
competitive tendencies among non- 
union shippers themselves may break 
down any such common understanding. 
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One thing appears sure. If wage cut- 


` ting proceeds far, the same difficulty 


that interfered with the negotiation of 
a wage agreement in 1922 will be 
present again. This agreement expires 
March 31, 1924. ; 


CONCLUSION 


What is the lesson to be learned from 
this 30-year history of the industry? 
The moral will be drawn differently by 
different interests. The advocate of 
complete unionization will see in these 
destructive competitive forces the com- 
plete justification for his program of 
organizing the non-union fields. With 
equal confidence, the non-union opera- 
tor will read in them the service he has 
rendered to the country in preventing 
a complete holdup of the fuel supply. 
“Organize the industry and you will 
stabilize it,” say the miners. “Protect 
us, and we will protect the public,” say 
the non-union operators. The con- 
troversy, I suppose, will have to be 
settled by the people in the states and 
counties directly concerned. The 
Federal Government has hitherto con- 
ceived that it had no jurisdiction or 
responsibility except when armed vio- 
lence exceeded the power of the state to 
quell it. 

Into the merits of this controversy 
this paper does not attempt to go. It 
ends as it began with an analysis of the 
competitive forces. How to reconcile 


the conflicting claims of union, opera- 


tors, and the public is indeed a difficult 
matter. 

It is clear, however, that the present 
divided condition of the industry 
makes it fundamentally unstable. The 
combination of overdevelopment, high 
union wage rates, rigid two-year agree- 
ments, and the non-union operators’ 
ability to cut rates, tends to produce a 
definite cycle of events of which the 
periodic strike is one phase. We may 
almost set it down as a part of the cost, 
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of this way of getting the question of 
wage rates settled, that there will be a 
return of strikes, and at intervals very 
big strikes. To many, a permanent 
division into armed camps may seem 
preferable to intrusting the United 
Mine Workers with the entire control of 
the fuel supply of North America. A 
single union controlling nearly half of 
the world’s output of its most essential 
commodity would be the strongest in 
the world. 

Upon this fundamental difference in 
policy and clash of interest between 
union and non-union fields most pro- 
posals for constructive improvement 
within the industry break down. The 
clash is so strong as to threaten to make 
it impossible to have even a national 
association of bituminous operators. 
It was recognized at the outset that the 
National Coal Association could not 
represent the industry as a whole and 
deal with labor matters, but differences 
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of labor policy have cropped out so 
often that one after another important 
union district has withdrawn, and the 
association today is far from represent- 
ing the entire industry. 

In like manner proposals for joint 
action by operators and men to over- 
come intermittent employment, a fac- 
tor of great importance in the unrest of 
the miners, break down upon this rock 
of division in labor policy. The union 
shippers cannot afford to assume obli- 
gations like unemployment insurance, 
for example, which do not rest upon 
all shippers. 

May I repeat that this analysis deals 
only with market tendencies and omits 
those extremely important factors ‘of 
human desires and passions and the 
purposes and personality of leaders, 
which may be far more significant in 
explaining the labor relations of the 
industry. ‘These other factors will be 
considered by the other speakers. 


The Conclusions and Recommendations of the U. S. 
Coal Commission As to Labor Relations in 
Bituminous Coal Mining 


By Josera H. Wirus, 


Professor of Industry, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; formerly of Staff of the 
U. S5. Coal Commission 


MINCE the labor relations in the 
anthracite industry are discussed 
elsewhere,! this paper considers the 
labor relations of the bituminous in- 
dustry, even though many parts of the 
paper might apply equally to anthra- 
cite. The Commission’s study of labor 
relations consisted mainly of an inquiry 
into the day-to-day relations between 
operators and miners, the factors that 
more immediately affect those rela- 
tions, and the procedure that governs 
them. It is, in addition, a study of 
some of the larger issues between em- 
ployer and employe that come up in 
connection with the renewing of agree- 
ments and give rise to the danger of a 
national strike. To present the whole 
of that study would require much more 
time than is available for this paper. 
I shall, therefore, have to limit myself 
to general statements concerning the 
ce-lusions and recommendations from 
that’ study. 

In this report the Commission 
pointed out that the country was de- 
pendent upon continuous production 
of bituminous coal; but that, notwith- 
standing the urgency of a dependable 
coal supply, the past few years have 
witnessed interruptions in that supply 
that have seriously dislocated the 
process of our national life. It further 
indicated that, in its judgment, the 
frequently recurring menace of a coal 
strike creates a condition that the 
public considers intolerable. It finds 
no reason to believe that the public’s 

1 See sections I and IIJ.—-Eprtor. 
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goal of a dependable supply of coal at 
reasonable price is inconsistent with 
reasonable conditions of life and citizen- 
ship for the miners or with a reasonable 
return on judicious investments for 
operators. It insists that the enormous 
public interest in the need for coal be 
adequately safeguarded. It calls upon 
the operators and the union to set their 
house in order as a price of continuing 
the custody of those public interests 
with which they are now entrusted. 
The study was a plea for operators and 
union officials to show that quality of 
statesmanship, individually and col- 
lectively, is essential to a frank meeting 
of the fundamental problems of the 
industry under a system of private 
operation. Most of the study con- 
sisted of suggestions made freely with 
the hope that they might stimulate 
both sides to such a thorough and open- 
minded study and such a taking ac- 
count of stock as would enable them, 
without sacrificing their own legitimate 
interests, jomtly and separately to 
measure up to public requirements, 
thus making it unnecessary for the 
public to resort to such a drastic over- 
turning of policy as would be involved 
in a system of public administration. 
Mr. Tryon’s paper? gives some idea 
of the inadequacy of simple general 
statements to describe situations in 
bituminous coal mining when such a 
variety of natural and economic con- 
ditions hold. Equally varied are the 
conditions in labor relations,—ranging 
2See page 82.—Eprror. 
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on the one hand from the autocratic 
abuse of power by certain union 
officials as in Kansas and at Herrin to 
the autocratic abuse by certain non- 
union operators as in West Virginia on 
the other. The problems of non-union 
Alabama and union Illinois can hardly 
be described in the same terms, and 
there are all kinds of individuals on 
either side. One feature of the rela- 
tions of operators and miners in the 
bituminous coal industry that may, 
however, be mentioned in general 
terms is the frequency with which these 
relations have been interrupted by 
strikes and suspensions. Reports of 
the Geological Survey show an annual 
loss of man days ranging from 400,000 
to 50,000,000, with loss of 2,000,000 or 
more man days in 16 out of the 34 
years, 1890-1923. In connection with 
these figures, the total number of man 
days worked should be remembered; 
this in 1920 amounted to 141,000,000. 
It should also be remembered that the 
total time lost by strikes in the bitumi- 
nous fields of the country from 1899 to 
_ 1921 was only 9.8 per cent of the idle 
time. 

These strikes are of three main 
types, differing from each other in 
character, in effects on subsequent 
relations and on the public. They 
include: (a) strikes to secure a union 
agreement; (b) suspensions that oc- 
curred at the expiration of an agree- 
ment because of failure of the two 
parties to agree on the terms of its 
renewal, and (c) local or petty strikes 
that occurred because of some minor 
grievance, frequently within a period 
during which relations were governed 
by the terms of an agreement, in 
which cases they were in violation of 
the agreement. 

Strikes and the menace of strikes 
constitute a condition for which the 
public is anxiously seeking a remedy. 
But only the uninformed would assume 
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that the remedy is so simple a matter 
as to be merely a question of "ordering 
strikes stopped. That would be equiva- 
lent to saying that volcanoes must{not 
erupt. The problem‘is tofdiscover and 
correct the conditions that lead to and 
may even at times justify strikes and to 
find the procedure that has the best 
chance of-deciding fairly and peace- 
fully such matters of conflict. 

Any consideration of the labor re- 
lations of today must take account of 
the influence exerted by labor relations 
of the past. In the earlier days of coal 
mining, power was predominantly on 
the side of the operator and abuse of 
that power was the frequent result. 
Over at least two thirds of the coal 
fields this dominance by the operator 
has gradually given way before the 
rising power of the union until the 
original position of the two has fre- 
quently been reversed. The back- 
ground of years of oppression, however, 
even where conditions may now be 
entirely altered, colors the mental at- 
titude of the miner today so that the 
coal operator of today must pay an 
accumulated penalty resulting from 
the short-sighted labor policies of 
operators of the past. 

After an intensive survey of the 
actual functioning of. the relations in 
the industry, both the day-to-uey re- 
lations and the relations at the times of 
negotiation of new agreements, the 
Commission issued the results of its 
study which culminated in specific 
recommendations. As previously in- 
dicated, these recommendations were 
founded on the belief that better 
service to the public would ensue if the 
leaders on both sides of the industry 
could be led to face and solve the 
problems of labor relations in a states- 
manlike manner, rather than if the 
state were to inject itself as a continu- 
ous and active participant in the daily 
labor relations of coal mining as it has 
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in the railroad industry. A system of 
government in the industry is sorely 
needed; but there is more hope for 
success of the system if it be primarily 
industrial rather than political in 
nature. The relation between em- 
ployer and employe, —or between op- 
erator and union,—is in its ‘very 
nature a continuing relation. For its 
efficiency and success it is dependent 
on coöperation between the two parties 
to the relation, just as is the domestic 
relation between husband and wife. 
Persons or groups bearing such a re- 
lation to each other do not work well 
together if they have to depend con- 
tinuously on the instruments of the 
law to adjust their difficulties for them. 
Such a pass may be reached,—may 
have already been reached in this 
industry, where there is no other 
course open. But unless we are ready 

to admit that the hope for the attain- 
- ment of such better relations under 
private leadership is gone, the policy 
of the encouragement of and appeal to 
the constructive elements among the 
operators and within the union sup- 
ported by certain minimum assistance 
on the part of the public, would seem 
to offer the less spectacular but more 
constructive way out. 

And, in its study the Commission 
found enough of such constructive 
elements to warrant the recommenda- 
tion of such a policy. In accordance 
with this policy and in order to stimu- 
late open-minded discussion and to 
encourage action, the Commission 
made specific suggestions of policy to 
the operators and to the union. Suffi- 
cient time even to enumerate these 
suggestions is lacking; they can be 
presented only in summary form under 
seven main headings, as follows: 

1. Provocative Publicity. 

2. Operator Management of Labor 

Relations in Individual Mines. 

3. More Effective Collective Man- 


agement of Labor Relations by 
Operators. 

4. The Administration of Relations 
by the Union. 

5. Problem of Non-Union Fields. 

6. Jomt Adjustment Machinery, In- 
cluding the Making of Agree- 
ments. 

7. The National Strike and the 
Government Relation to Labor 
Relations. 


I shall comment briefly upon each 
of these groups of recommendations in 
turn. 


(1) Provocative PUBLICITY 


The Commission recommended that 
each side place some check upon 
provocative and truculent publicity 
which tends to undermine good rela- 
tions. 

At the outset of its discussion of 
Labor Relations in the Bituminous 
Industry, the Commission pointed out 
the malign influence of unduly partisan 
propaganda, and commented upon the 
gulf that often separates the publicly 
expressed mind from the actual mind 
of the industry or of the union. Con- 
crete incidents, true though they may 
be, but rarely typical, are made the 
subject of press articles and affidavits 
and hurled back and forth “‘ad nau- 
seam” to show the snowy whiteness of 
“our” side and the black depravity of 
“yours.” Little of this propaganda is 
helpful or constructive and little of it 
is relevant to the main issue of securing 
wholesome and efficient industrial re- 
lations in either the union or the non- 
union branches of the industry. It is 
true that this official propaganda con- 
tains many facts and many elements of 
truth. But they make that which is 
true of a part appear to be true of the 
whole. To imply that these incidents 
are true of the whole industry or any- 
thing like the whole industry, creates 
an impression that is distinctly mis- 
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leading. Many of these official “pub- 
licity”’ statements remind one of the 
old statement-—“ There are three sides 
to every question,—your side, my side, 
and the right side.” 
_ For a time militant publicity may 
deceive the public and cause people to 
line up on one side or the other on the 
basis of partisan prejudice and without 
understanding of the issues involved. 
In the end, however, results of this 
kind largely neutralize each other and 
the thoughtful public becomes dis- 
gusted with both sides. When, to 
such disgust, is added the hardship of 
an interrupted fuel supply or a supply 
secured at burdensome cost, the setting 
is right for drastic action without too 
fine a regard for either the operators or 
the union. This is the end towards 
which destructive propaganda on both 


sides has .been leading. Misleading ` 


statements tend to undermine good 
relations where they exist and in time 
may destroy the possibility of such 
relations. Unless each side will volun- 
tarily place some check upon this sort 
of activity there must be reduced hope 
of such progress within the industry as 
will forestall drastic public action. 
Neither the operators nor the union 
can win the public solely by abusing 
the other side. 

The fact that publicity even about a 
highly contentious situation can be 
couched in language that commends 
its message to public consideration is 
shown by the dignified and courteous 
tone in which both anthracite opera- 
tors and the union gave their response 
to Governor Pinchot’s proposals for 
avoiding the anthracite strike. (State- 
ments carried in the press of August, 
1923.) 

Suitable publicity is a proper agency 
of organization. Both operators and 
union should present their case to the 
public. In doing so they have an op- 
portunity to render a real service, by 


acquainting persons outside the in- 
dustry with some of the problems the 
groups within the industry are facing, 
and by interpreting, as no one else can, 
the hopes and aspirations of the people 
in the industry. Publicity carried on 
with this aim would not only inform 
the public of the facts but it might 
make for a broader tolerance of 
divergent views. 

The Commission placed its recom- 
mendation concerning provocative 
publicity first and, by that fact, seems 
to have implied that some limitation 
upon provocative and truculent pub- 
licity was an essential preliminary to 
the development of good relations 
within the industry. 


(2) OPERATOR MANAGEMENT OF LABOR 
RELATIONS IN INDIVIDUAL MINES 


Next to this recommendation, I 
would place the group of recommenda- 
tions that had to do with the operator 
management of labor ‘relations within 
the individual mines. The public is 
better acquainted and is more directly 
affected by the dramatic national 
strike; but, in any constructive pro- 
gram, we must frankly recognize that 
the starting point of all labor relations 
in the industry is at the individual 
Therefore, the nature of the 
operator management of labor relations 
at the mine is of primary importance 
in determining whether the agreement 
between the two parties shall function 
smoothly, and whether the path of 
labor relations, as a whole, is to be 
rough or smooth. ‘The connection 
between local mine management and 
the precipitation or avoidance of the 
national strike may be indirect, but it 
is very real. The national strike may 
be in part the explosion resulting from 


the accumulation of petty irritations 


and a down-grading of the day-to-day 
relations at the individual mine. These 
daily irritations do not directly create 
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the national strike, but their presence 
or absence may be responsible for 
states of mind that determine whether 
there 1s to be a strike or not. Com- 
pared to other industries the coal in- 
dustry has been remarkably slow to 
develop constructive policies, except 
as they have been forced upon it by 
the actual or potential presence of the 
union. No sound structure of labor 
relations may be developed unless the 
base is sound. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mended more serious concentration by 
individual companies upon the real 
psychology of men at work, especially 
noting the examples of the many 
companies which have established good 
relations. More specifically it com- 
mended to the industry that policy 
which has been demonstrated to be 
sound in coak, and in other industries 
as well,—the policy in each company 
of centralized responsibility for labor 
relations. 

The Commission called attention to 
the importance of superintendents, 
foremen, and assistant foremen, since 
these officials have greatest initial in- 
fluence on the management side in 
making labor relations coéperative or 
militant in nature, since they are 
closest to the men and actually handle 
the grievances that arise. Unques- 
tionably the superintendents, foremen, 
and assistant foremen determine the 
extent of freedom from the petty irrita- 
tions that compose the larger problems 
of labor adjustment. The good rela- 
tions that held where a “boss”? was of 
the right type were marked. On the 
other hand, the effect of daily work 
under a hostile and unfair foreman 
could hardly be overestimated. It 
would be entirely unfair to say that the 
foreman is solely responsible for the 
type of mine committee selected, but 
certainly a bad foreman tends to result, 
in time, in the election of a bad mine 
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committee. Work in a mine, even 
under union conditions, offers a fore- 
man a large opportunity to discriminate 
among workers if he so desires. To the 
men, the foreman is the company. 
The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mended more attention to the training 
of superintendents, foremen, and as- 
sistant foremen in problems of manage- 
ment, especially in dealing with labor 
under a union agreement. 

In this same connection, the Com- 
mission stressed the importance of 
good operating management so that 
adequate service, including cars, sup- 
plies, etc., to the miners at work at the 
face will be maintained, and delays 
which limit the earnings of piece or 
tonnage workers may be avoided. 

The fact that half-information on 
topics of mutual concern ranks high 
among the factors that tend to mar 
relations, led the Commission to rec- 
ommend the general policy of publicity 
of facts within the individual mines. 
The list of specific suggestions made 
in this general group might be further 
extended, but these will serve to il- 
lustrate the type of recommendation 
made. 


(3) More Errectrive COLLECTIVE 
MANAGEMENT or LABOR RELATIONS 
BY OPERATORS 


Outside of the ‘non-union fields the 
miners are more effectively united by 
organization than are the operators. 
Differences of policy and differences of 
a political nature, of course, arise 
within the union but, after a given 
policy is agreed upon, the union more 
often secures effective solidarity in 
carrying it through. There is no na- 
tional organization of operators for the 
discussion and development of general 
labor policy covering relations with 
the union. The scale committee of the 
Central Competitive Field acts at times 
of negotiation in a way to produce 
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results of national effect, but it repre- 
sents only one section and is a tem- 
porary rather than a permanent or- 
ganization. Even the local associa- 
tions, of which there are many, usually 
do not cover the whole of a United 
Mine Worker District, ‘so that unity 
of action within the district even is 
not secured by operators as it is by 
miners. a 
The result of this situation is that 
operators are apt to fail to attain a 
consistent policy either within the 
districts or nationally in their dealings 
with the union. In the districts where 
the agreements between the operators 
and the union are actually adminis- 
tered, this lack of consistency of policy 
results in a disorganization of relations 
under the agreement. This disorgani- 
zation comes about because certain 
operators adopt a “peace at any price” 
policy and, under pressure from the 
union, barter away rights specifically 
reserved to operators under the agree- 
ment, until all operators are practically 
compelled to make the same concession. 
Or, the opposite tendency prevails. 
And a hard-boiled operator plays sharp 
tricks and breaks the agreement,—a 
policy which destroys confidence, en- 
courages retaliatory acts and brings a 
less responsible leadership to the top 
in the union. In other words, if ex- 
treme policies in either direction are 
not controlled, the position of those op- 
erators who honestly seek to maintain 
the agreement is made more difficult. 
The absence of a continuing national 
organization of operators devoted to a 
consideration of the common problems 
of labor relations, precludes a states- 
manlike attack upon such fundamental 
problems of the whole industry as un- 
employment, wage differentials, ete. 
Moreover, while good faith is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of relations 
under an agreement,—in practice good 
faith alone will not stand the strain 
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unless on both sides it is backed by an 
organization with enough force, unity 
and ability to command respect. The 
union has acted on this theory and has 
created an organization over two 
thirds of the soft coal area which seeks 
to prevent the abuse of power by 
operators.’ The obstacles to consistent 
joint .action among operators are 
enormous, but effective organization 
directed towards unity of policy, and 
dignified and reasonable insistence that 
operators and union alike adhere to the 
agreement, Is essential to satisfactory 
dealings with a well-organized union. 
Apparently the Commission felt that 
the best hope of meeting some of the 
fundamental evils of the industry and 
of curbing abuse of power by the union 
was in more effective collective organi- 
gation by operators, rather than in 
laws or labor boards, and hence called 
attention to the fact that the operators are 
not so effectively organized in the union 
districts as the mimers and that both as a 
defensive and as a cotperative measure 
there should be effective district and na- 
tional organization and a national labor 
policy among union operators. Such an 
organization should bring to the surface 
the large amount of sound and constructive 
thinking that is being done among opera- 
tors concerning the labor problems in the 
union fields; it should strengthen and stimu- 
late the work of the various labor com- 
missioners. It should create the office of 
national labor commissioner to function 
as do the labor commissioners in the dis- 
tricts but on national problems. 
connection, attention is called to the great 
Importance, during the process of negotiat- 
ing a new agreement of having negotiators 
of the right type,—-men who know the 
union and the industry, who know when 
to be aggressive and when not to be, 
masters of sound strategy and wise tactics, 
and, finally, men whose straightforwardness 
the union trusts. 

Many of the local operators’ associa~ 
tions have striven for a unified, con- 
sistent policy in the administration of 
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the agreement by the appointment of 
an official known as the labor com- 
missioner, who represents the operators 
of the association in labor matters. 
The Commission indicated its belief 
that such an effort towards consistent 
labor policy was a step in the right 
direction. in the following words: 


We find that one of the most construc- 
tive steps that has been taken collectively 
by the bituminous operators has been the 
almost universal establishment of the office 
of “Labor Commissioner.” Only the high- 
est grade men can adequately discharge the 
functions and get the full possibilities out 
of this office: , 


The Commission made three specific 
suggestions of important pieces of 
work that should be undertaken by 
operators and union collectively and 
which cannot be effectively undertaken 
so long as no national organization of 
union operators to discuss labor rela- 
tions exists, These suggestions were 
made in these words: 


(a) We recommend that the operators 
and the union undertake both separately 
and jointly the study of means of meeting 
the fundamental problem of unemployment 
through the stabilization of the industry, 
as a service to their own interests and as an 
evidence to the public of serious intention 
on their part to meet their own problems 
in a statesmanlike way under private ad- 
ministration. 

(b) We recommend the establishment 
in each district and nationally of joint com- 
missions of operators.and miners, with the 


aid of competent men to make thorough . 


studies of principal jobs and of the existing 
rate differentials. It is important to de- 
velop an adequate basis for the needed 
revision of the rate structure, at present 
marked by many inequalities between sec- 
tions, between mines, and between jobs in 
the same mine. 

(c) We recommend serious study by 
both sides, jointly and separately, of the 
problem of undue limitation of output and 
of the causes which lead to it. 
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(4) THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
RELATIONS BY THE UNION 


In the early conditions that pre- 
vailed in the mining camps of this 
country some external pressure ap- 
proaching a monopoly character was 
necessary if the living conditions of the 
miner were to be brought to a decent 
standard. The United Mine Workers 
has been that external force. It has 
enormously improved the miner’s lot. 
The union has won its struggle to be- 
come great and powerful. It is facing 
a critical transition period. The chal- 
lenge confronting it now is whether it 
can use great power in a responsible 
way to serve social ends. 

All that has been said of the evil 
effects of bad management or of the 
constructive good which can be ac- 
complished by good management on 
the operator’s side can be applied with 
almost equal force to the union’s man- 
agement of its share in relations. When 
the growth of the union and the eco- 
nomic cycle swing the union into 
power, then its tactics and its practices 
become of especially vital importance. 
Over the past thirty years the greater 
importance of management tactics has 
been overwhelming; but a closer parity 
of influence has been established in the 
last seven years, and the future may 
show as many periods of Jabor domi- 
nance as of dominance of the employer. 
A reconstruction of union policy from 
a purely militant to a more construc- 
tive basis is just as necessary for the 
continued vitality of the union as has 
been the reconstruction of operator 
policy with the coming of the union. 
The United Mine Workers in the 
future will be judged not merely on its 
ability to protect the interest of the 


' miners alone but also on its ability to 


see that self-interest lies also in safe- 
guarding the interest of the public as 
well, 
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The law of diminishing returns must 
increasingly operate if dependence is 
only on a policy of sheer force and 
militance. A powerful union with a 
large Income, and one which makes 
business agreements with employers 
assumes responsibility to see that 
agreements are enforced by its mem- 
bers and the activities of irresponsible 
unions and union officials curbed, along 
with its authority to make agreements. 

This applies especially to the union’s 
program for the unionization of the 
non-union fields. Not merely must 
it avoid all destructive labor policies 
with such organization, but it must 
also recognize that the contest to 
organize the non-union fields will be 
won quite as much by the union’s per- 
formance in the union fields, as by its 
organizer’s activities in the non-union. 

Some such ideas as these seem to 
have been in the Commission’s mind 
when it adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 


(a) We believe that the union is facing 
a critical transition period. It has gone 
through and won the struggle to become 
powerful. The challenge confronting it 
now is whether it can use great power in a 
responsible way to serve social ends. 

(b) We particularly regret that the union 
has given so little serious consideration to 
the ways of meeting the fundamental 
problem of the coal industry,—the problem 
of irregularity of production and employ- 
ment,—which concerns its members more 
deeply than any other problem observed, 
and on which they keenly desire that some- 
thing be done. A definite effort to devise 
a joint system of unemployment compen- 
sation or insurance which shall offer con- 


siderable incentive towards steadiness of 


operation, as well as relief during payless 
days, will be of vital interest to the citizens 
of the industry. 

(c) We believe that the union will need 
to depend more on facts and less on force if 
it is, in the future, to advance the interests 
of its members as successfully as it has in 
the past. We therefore suggest the im- 
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portance within the union of continuous 
facilities for research which will collect and 
interpret facts and aid and enlighten union 
policy. 

It furthermore plainly indicated that 
the distance between the higher officers. 
and the local unions was great com- 
pared to other unions and that the 
resulting absence of close contact pre- 
cluded the effective discharge of in- 
valuable educational service by the 
union and maintenance of agreement- 
observing control over local unions. 
It, therefore, specifically recommended: 

Much closer contact and greater educa- 
tional service from the district and national 


officers of the union to the local officers and 
men. 


Reference has also been made to the 
proposals of joint and separate studies 
of jobs, wage rates and differentials, 
unemployment and limitation of out- 
put. Concerning the check-off, the 
Commission reached the following 
conclusion: 


We recognize the irritating effect of the 
check-off to the operator, especially in the 
collection of special fines and assessments. 
And we recognize its injurious effects upon 
the union in divorcing the problem of in- 
come from the winning of membership, and 
in the resulting lack of closeness of contact 
and of educational service and control by 
the higher officers to the lower officers, and 
to the rank and file members of the union. 
We believe that the unsettling effects of 
casting out this practice, however, might 
more than overbalance the gains. It may 
well be that the use of the check-off for the 
collection of fines and special assessments 
(except in the case of fines for violation of 
the agreement) should be discontinued. 
But we do not feel that the check-off is 
vital enough ever to justify a suspension of 
operations, whether the union is seeking to 
extend its use or the operators seeking to 
throw it out. 


(5) Tur PROBLEM OF THE 
Non-Unton Fievps 


.One of the most difficult problems of 
labor relations concerns the problem 
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of the non-union fields in many of 
which, especially in times of depression, 
rates of pay and other standards lower 
than those of the union fields prevail 
and where forcible measures are used 
both by the union which advocates 
unionization and by operators who 
oppose it. The Commission, while 
fully recognizing the accomplishment 
of the union in elevating standards for 
‘the miners even in the non-union fields, 
has expressed itself in the following 
general terms: 


` The point of departure for this report is 
service to the public under conditions fair 
alike to employer and employe. If it were 
clear that this end could best be advanced 
by the complete unionization of’ all the 
mines we believe the public would favor it 
and we would not hesitate to recommend 
it. If de-unionization gave promise of 
best accomplishing the goal, we would be 
ready to recommend that. But we do not 
find convincing evidence that the followers 
of either complete unionization or complete 
de-unionization have demonstrated such 
desire and capacity to heed the public’s 
goal as to warrant our recommending that 
the public’s weight be thrown back of 
either policy. 


Specifically the Commission took 
the position that the individual miners 
in the non-union fields should be al- 
lowed a free-will choice in determining 
whether they were to be unionized or 
not and expressed that policy in the 
following recommendations: 


We recommend the recognition of the 
right by the union to encourage non-union 
workers to join the union by the example of 
service to its members in the union field, by 
showing where the advances in the union 
field have helped the non-union workers 
and by peaceful and honest persuasion of» 
every sort. 

We recommend the recognition of the 
similar right of the non-union operator, by 
` good works and honest persuasion without 
force, to maintain a non-union status. 

We condemn violence, thuggery and gun 
work, violation of the law and disturbance 
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of the peace, whether practiced by the union 
to enforce complete unionization, or by the 
operators to prevent it. 

We recommend that such r 
labor policies as the use of spies, the use of 
deputy sheriffs as paid company guards, 
house leases which prevent free access and 
exit, and individual contracts which are not 
free-will contracts, be abolished. 

Such recommendations cannot be 
enforced by any Federal power; their 
enforcement must depend on the state 
and local government. 

In order still further to aid the 
miners in the non-union communities 
in making a choice based on facts, the 
Commission recommended “‘continu- 
ous compulsory collection and pub- 
licity of rates and rate changes in the 
non-union fields by the general Gov- 
ernment.” Rates in the union fields 
are already public. 

Appreciating that the absence of the 
union opens the way to certain abuses 
in management the Commission rec- 
ommended: 

(a) That adequate checks to insure 
against capriciousness and unreasonable- 
ness be placed on the exercise of the right to 
discharge. 

(b) The universal establishment ìn the 
non-union fields of a checkweighman se- 
lected and paid by the men as a means of 
insuring confidence in weights. 

(c) That the form of wage payment 
known as. “Subcontracting? be discon- 
tinued. It is held by most of the coal in- 
dustry and by nearly all other industries 
out of date and inherently subject to abuse. 

(d) That the leasing of convict labor to 
operators, such as is now the practice in 
Alabama and a few other non-union areas, 
be condemned as demoralizing to the 
industry and degrading to the convict. 

(e) That the discounting “scrip” be 
made illegal. 


(6) JOINT ÅDJUSTMENT MACHINERY, 
INCLUDING THE MAKING OF 
AGREEMENTS 

Most of the agreements in the 
various districts contain provision that 
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disputes arising during the life of an 
agreement shall be settled, if possible, 
through the joint conciliation board of 
the district, or, failing that, by some 
arbitrator such as an Umpire. Some 
districts do not contain such machinery 
for peaceful adjustment of disputes and 
delays in settlement and illegal local 
strikes tend to be encouraged. In 
consequence of these facts, the Com- 
mission recommended: 


(a) A continuing Umpire in each district 
as indispensable to the growth of good re- 
lations, since such an agency tends toward 
the establishment of orderly processes of 
law in the industry, facilitates the necessary 
bargaining that goes on from day to day, is 
an educational force for both operators and 
union and is a foundation for progress upon 
which the industry can build with confi- 
dence. 


It furthermore recommended: 

(b) That each agreement in the union 
fields contain provision that disputed cases 
of discharge shall be settled promptly 
through conciliation or arbitration. 


One wonders why this should be 
limited to discharge cases arising under 
the agreement. 

As a part of the jomt machinery of 
relations may be considered the process 
of making the new agreement. While 
time does not allow here a description 
of that process, it may be said that the 
union first negotiates its agreement 
with the Central Competitive Field 
(Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania) and will negotiate with 
no other fields until this agreement is 
made. The Central Competitive Field 
agreement having been ‘made, the 
other district agreements follow it m 
essential matters more or less auto- 
matically. Many criticisms of this 
system exist; of these, the criticism 
that it does not allow adequate flexi- 
bility to meet necessary local condi- 
tions as of competition, or in cases of 
national strike where the local union 
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and the local operators’ association are 
restrained from agreeing when they 
are willing and ready to agree; and the 
criticism by outlying operators that 
their agreement is substantially made 
for them. in conferences in which they 
are unrepresented are the most im- 
portant. Without discussing these 


reasons the policy of the Commission 
may be quoted: 


We recognize that the establishment of a 
policy of complete district autonomy in the 
negotiation of new agreements, as advo- 
cated by some operators, would result in 
great turmoil and a renewal of the fierce 
competition between districts that must 
inevitably lower standards. We suggest, 
however, that many operators in the out- 
lying fields have a real grievance when they 
say that essential elements of their agree- 
ments are made for them in conferences in 
which they are not represented. We sug- 
gest that the two parties should work out 
a system of national negotiation with 
district agreements, which will avoid 
standard-cutting wars between districts 
and secure adequate flexibility to meet 
necessary district conditions. 


(7) Tus NATIONAL STRIKE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT’s RELATION TO 
Lapor RELATIONS 


As has already been said, the Com- 
mission did not in its recommendations 
look with hope towards the manage- 
ment of labor relations by any govern- 
ment bureau or government labor 
board or by congressional enactment. 
That the Government has no share in 
the development of labor relations that 
will better serve the public interest is 
not, however, to be inferred; the 
functions assigned to the Government 
were the functions of (a) continuous 
investigation and publicity so that all 
facts may be known and relations shall 
go forward in the light of public 
knowledge; (b) the function of research 
and study into such fundamental 
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problems of the industry as unemploy- 
ment and rate differentials and (c) the 
function of mediation. 

The discussion of these functions in 
the Commission’s report centers chiefly 
around the discussion of the national 
strike. This the Commission discusses 
in the following words: 


We do not advocate nationalization as a 
means of meeting the national strike or 
other parts of the problem of labor relations. 

We recommend against compulsory arbi- 
tration as a means of preventing a national 
strike, because we do not believe in dis- 
cretion-made law in either the industrial or 
political fields, and because there is no way 
to enforce a compulsory award which does 
not involve enforced operation or enforced 
labor. 

We believe that incorporation of the 
unions would not have the effect of binding 
the union to its contracts, and making it 
responsible, often predicted for it. Con- 
tracts can now be made if both parties 
wish, with effective binding power, but 
ordinarily neither side desires that wage 
contracts shall be specific enough to be 
legally binding through judicial enforce- 
ment. The flexibility of various state incor- 
poration laws makes it unlikely that in- 
corporated unions would differ practically 
from unincorporated. Finally the Coro- 
nado case not only decides that a union 
is a legal entity for the purpose of re- 
sponsibility for torts, but also holds that 
a union voting a strike renders itself 
responsible for acts growing out of the 
strike just as a corporation would be re- 
sponsible for the acts of its officers and that 
the union funds can be reached directly 
through a suit for damages, Just as the 
property of a corporation can be. 

Half information on topics of mutual 
concern ranks high among the factors that 
tend to mar relations. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend a policy of publicity of facts,— 
both within the individual mine and na- 
tionally,—which would include accounting 
reports by operators as recommended for 
in the Commission’s anthracite report and 
similar reports concerning union finances. 

We recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide for the continuing codperative study 
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of and action against the problem of un- 
employment ag one of its first responsibili- 
ties. This would involve studies and 
activities in the fields of labor relations, 
technical aspects of production, and the 
marketing and storage of the product. 

We recommend continuing codperative 
study by the general Government of the 
principal jobs and of the existing rate 
differentials. It is important to develop 
an adequate basis for the needed revision of 
the rate structure at present marked by 
many inequalities between sections, between 
mines, and between jobs in the same 
mine. 

We recommend continuous investigation 
and publicity by the Federal Government 
of the basic facts upon which industrial re- 
lations depend. Such continuous investi- 
gation should not be principally eritical, in 
the sense of being chiefly concerned with 
noting cases of bad practice, but rather 
with making known cases of the opposite 
sort. This should bring about such a 
continuous interchange of information as to 
stimulate a greater sense of public respon- 
sibility and better practices by the union 
and the operators. 

We recommend special compulsory in- 
vestigation when the prospect of failure to 
renew an agreement is imminent, so that 
the public may have a chance to be heard 
before conflicts arise. Specifically, we 
recommend an inquiry under the authority 
of the President of the United States. To 
this end, it is suggested that all agreements 
should contain a clause that will provide 
for automatic renewal of all agreements 
except in regard to provisions concerning 
which either party may have given notice 
to the other 90 days in advance of the date 
of termination of the agreement. In case 
of failure to agree, a report, setting forth 
the factors at issue, should be made to the 
President, by each side, not later than 60 
days before the expiration of the agree- 
ment. It is recommended that when such 
a report is made, the President immediately 
inquire into the factors at issue and secure 
a report and award thereon made on or 
before the date of expiration of the agree- 
ment. The award would or would not be 
made public, as the President would deem 
wise in the particular circumstances. It 
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should be the purpose of such a report to 
focus upon the negotiators the irresistible 
moral pressure implicit in their joint obliga- 
tion to furnish the public with coal. 

We are confident that with a continuous 
orderly process of investigation and report, 
and if advisable with the timely injection 
of a definite representative of the ‘public 
into the situation in case of disagreement, 
it will become very much more difficult for 
either side to adhere in any captious way 
to a contention that will precipitate a tie- 
up of the industry. 

In case a suspension occurs because of 
failure to reach an agreement before the 
expiration of an existing contract, there 
should be no question of the continuance of 
maintenance men at their occupations. 
Both in the interest of the industry and in 
that of the public every contract should 
provide for this contingency. 

The best approach to a remedy for the 
evils of the general strike will not, in our 
- judgment, be found in an immediate resort 
to drastic prohibitory measures. What- 
ever artificial gap may have developed 
between employer and employe, they must 
work together, or there can be no peace and 
no real efficiency. The weight of opinion 
among operators and union officials alike 
is that they themselves desire to fix the 
fundamental terms, upon which the in- 
dustry shall operate. The most thought- 
ful and best advised among them express 
great confidence of their ability to do this 
in an orderly way. From our survey of 
the statesmanship that exists in the in- 
dustry, it is believed that the operators and 
the union are equal to this task, if once 
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they recognize the finality of the public 
insistence on continuous operation and 
address . themselves single-mindedly to 
bring that object to pass. It will be neces- 
sary, however, for them to find means of 
bringing their best statesmanship to the 
front im connection with the general 
negotiations. They cannot perform this 
indispensable public duty unless they 
emancipate themselves from the atmos- 
phere of militancy that too often charac- 
terizes their proceedings. 

It is believed that the combination of 
continuous investigation and publicity 
with the possible resort to mediation at the 
instance of the President of the United 
States, may remove the necessity for more 
drastic emergency measures. The process 
here outlined should have a sobering in- 
fluence that will make strongly for enforc- 
ing responsibility to the public among 
representatives of both the operators and 
the miners. Until measures for holding 
both sides to their responsibilities have been 
exhausted, it will be extremely unwise for 
the public to embark on coercive measures 
of regulation of labor relations. 

While it is believed that the above sug- 
gestions will encourage mutual accommo- 
dation and agreement at the time of the 
renewal of negotiations and will therefore 
Jessen the chances of national strikes or 
suspensions, the fundamentally construc- 
tive opportunity lies in: the building up of 
the day-to-day relations within the agree- 


ment period. Improvement im industrial 


relations during the life of the agreement 
would very considerably lessen the proba- 
bility of a national strike. 


Management Leadership in Industrial Relations 


By Wiiuarp E. Horcuxiss 
Chicago Director, Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers 


F course it will be understood that 
Iam writing as an individual and 
not in any sense as a representative of 
the Coal Commission. ‘There are some 
points at which I should be inclined to 
go further than the Commission has 
gone in recommending the definite 
encouragement of leadership through 
the aid of public agencies. It seems to 
me that continuous public inquiry and 
publicity are needed to keep abreast 
of conditions in coal mining with which 
the public is concerned. A public 
agency so organized that it could carry 
on wise investigation and furnish 
proper publicity at all times, and in 
addition could in emergencies either 
extend its scope to include mediation or 
proclaim the facts upon which other 
mediative agencies would be set in 
motion, would serve a desirable and 
necessary public purpose. 

I realize that this suggestion may 
seem to look in the direction of more 
government by commission and more 
regulative activity. No one is more 
averse than I to seeing bureaucratic 
activity expand. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be said about the efficiency 
of government regulation of business, 
comparatively little judicious criticism 
has been lodged against those scientific 
agencies of the Government whose 
activities are chiefly informative. It 
is an outstanding fact that such 
divisions of the Government service 
have in general set a high standard 
of business efficiency and good sense. 

The dramatic setting of a contentious 
situation like industrial relations in 
coal mining may perhaps make it 
difficult for a government agency to 
promulgate calm, uncolored mforma- 


tion about it. However, the earmarks 
by which a considered, scientific treat- 
ment of facts is to be distinguished 
from a spectacular or propagandist use 
of them, are recognizable in respect to 
social and human facts substantially 
as easily as in the treatment of other 
data. Nothing is so well calculated to 
get the discussion of a troublesome 
question out of the realm of propa- 
ganda as to give it a setting of orderly, 
scientific serutiny. Continuous func- 
tioning of a suitable agency of inquiry 
and publicity would be calculated to 
create the atmosphere and lay the 
foundations for later working out of 
policy in this field. 

It is not to be expected that an 
agency created in a time of stress, 
functioning under pressure as the 
United States Coal Commission neces- 
sarily did function, could do more than 
make an approach to a problem of such 
magnitude. The one thing that we 
Inow‘about public policy in respect to 
coal is that here is a situation that is 
enormously important to every citizen, 
a situation in which every constructive 
force should have public encourage- 
ment and every destructive one should 
be held in check. How can the public 
apply’ this moral encouragement and 
restraint unless it is continuously and 
efficiently advised? Fortunately, the 
task of giving such trustworthy infor- 
mation, as well as the task of putting 
it out in a way that will cause it to be 
read, is one which well tested expe- 
rience proves to be possible of attain- 
ment. 

The creation of some such agency 
as is here suggested appears to me the 
minimum of leadership which is to be 
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expected of the Government. What 
definite measures of regulation might 
flow out of such an initial step no one 
could foretell. That will depend to a 
large extent on the influence it proved 
to have in encouraging leadership and 
stimulating wise individual and collec- 
tive action among operators and men. 

In emphasizing at the outset what 
seems to më one of the obvious respon- 
sibilities of the public—of the Govern- 
ment, if you will—in respect to coal 
mining, it is not in any sense my 
thought to make the Government 
primarily responsible for industrial 
relations in coal mining. It is inherent 
in a system of private operation that 
responsibility should rest in the first 
instance on operators. Mr. Warriner’s 
address on the anthracite situation! 
is essentially a plea for leaving respon- 
sibility with operators, freeing them 
from certain restrictions in discharging 
it and holding them for results. The 
existence of a strong union somewhat 
modifies the conditions under which 
management leadership must function, 
but in most of the essentials of progress 
the presence. of the union does not 
make leadership in management less 
necessary. 

In many bituminous operations the 
conditions as indicated by Mr. Tryon? 
are of a sort to discourage leadership. 
It is obviously difficult to proceed from 
wise and consistent policies to the most 
approved practice when operations are 
‘intermittent and uncertain. A de- 
pendable market with opportunity for 
steady employment usually helps 
mightily in reducing strain. Since de- 
ficiency of such opportunity is recog- 
nized as a major irritant in coal mining, 
leadership among coal operators is not 
alone a matter of management person- 
alities, but of conditions as well. In 
suggesting, therefore, certain earmarks 


1 See page 53.—Eptror. 
2 See page 82.—Eprror. 
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of management leadership, I am not 
primarily concerned with questions of 
individual praise or blame. ` 

Management leadership is too many- 
sided to lend itself readily to exact 
definition; there are, however, a num- 
ber of questions about management the 
answers to which suggest the quality of 
leadership in the business concerned. 
I shall merely refer to some of them. 


1. To what extent does the manage- 
ment accept responsibility for industrial 
relations and definitely plan for the 
discharge of that responsibility? 

2. Does industrial relations occupy a 
major or a minor place in management ` 
councils? 

3. Does management avail itself of 
adequate technical advice on industrial 
relations and provide for thorough and 
competent study of tts industrial relations 
problem? 

4. Is proper attention given to the 
selection and training of the supervisory 
force, from the standpoint of ability in 
handling men under the conditions that 
obtain in the particular mine? 

5. Does management keep itself in 
control of the physical conditions under 
which men work? Is mine management 
efficient? Do the men on the job receive 
from management the service to which 
they are entitled? 

6. Is management consistent within 
itself? Is there teamwork between the 
home office, the mine management and 
the supervisory force? 

7. Are the items of industrial relations 
policy codrdinated into a consistent whole 
and adapted to the conditions of the 
particular company? 

8. Does the policy take account of the 
social forces by which workers are sur- 
rounded and the influences to which they 
are or may be subjected? 

9. Is the pay right? 

10. What are the provisions for con- 
tact of officers of the company with the 
working force? 

11. What are workers told about the 
business? Does tt get across or ts it 
discounted as propaganda? Do they get 
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information regularly or merely in emer- 
gencies? 

12. Does the management lead the pro- 
cession or follow it in the things that make 
for satisfaction of workers? 


MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP IN UNION 
AND UN-UNIONIZED [INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding fact concerning in- 
dustrial relations in coal mining is the 
extent to which the industry has Be- 
come unionized. Superficially the task 
of management leadership is quite 
different for the unionized and the un- 
unionized part of the industry. Be- 
neath the surface, however, the dif- 
ference is one of form rather than of 
substance. 

It appears clear and is understand- 
able that the part of the industry not 
yet unionized would like to prevent 
unionization. If the non-union opera- 
tors and the union operators, for that 
matter, will study the progress of 
unionism in industry generally, they 
will discover that the industries in 
which unions have secured the strong- 
est hold have been largely industries 
in which, before the advent of the 
union, management leadership had not 
reached a high stage of development. 
They will also discover that many of 
the individual plants in these industries 
that have become unionized, and 
sometimes a whole industry, have put 
forth great effort and spent vast sums 
of money without avail trying to 
prevent unionization or trying to oust 
the union after it was in. They will 
also notice, and this is fully as true of 


‘the coal industry as of other industries, 


that by and large union employers who 
are getting along acceptably with a 
union have been able in some way to 
inject leadership into their union 
situation. 

From experience of this sort the 
following conclusions seem to me fully 
justified and well worth the careful 
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consideration of coal operators both 
union and non-union. 


1. Management leadership that com- 
bines wisdom, good purpose, vision and 
hard work is a betier insurance against 
unionization than force and repression. 

2. The same kind of management 
leadership constitutes the best hope of 
acceptable relationships under union 
conditions. 

3. Whatever the balance of union and 
non-union operation in the coal industry, 
the only way in which management can 
discharge tts responsibility for maintain- 
ing indusirial peace is through leadership 
along some such lines as those suggested 


‘above. 


4. The fundamentals of management 
leadership do not vary greatly as between 
the unionized and the un-unionized parts 
of the industry. 


Coat INDUSTRY BACKWARD IN 
ASSUMING MANAGEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


General knowledge of the history of 


coal mining in this country, as well as 


the results of our special study, 
justifies including the coal industry 
among those in which leadership was 
not outstanding before the advent of 
the union. As indicated above, there 
are many reasons for the absence of 
leadership other than those for which 
the individual operators or the different 
operating interests are directly respon- 
sible. It was quite clear in many of 
the operations which we had occasion 
to study that the fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions were of a sort to 
discourage leadership, especially the 
intermittency of demand. ‘There is 
danger, however, that the recognition 
of difficulties may be followed by 
discouragement and inertia rather than 
by effort to overcome them. Too 
many coal operators have established 
reasonably good relations under dis- 
couraging conditions to justify the 
attitude that the industry or even 
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badly conditioned operations in the 
industry cannot make’ progress to- 
wards better relations. 

While the coal industry as a whole is 
backward in management leadership, 
the management of particular mines is 
outstanding for many of the elements 
of leadership in which the bulk of the 
industry is weak. 

In reference to the first of the 
criteria of leadership above listed, it 
appears fairly clear that the coal 
industry as a whole has not definitely 
accepted the responsibility of manage- 
ment for industrial relations and 
planned to discharge that respon- 
sibility with a thoroughness which 
seems necessary in the situation. 

Under the second caption, industrial 
relations does, perhaps, occupy a fairly 
large part in the central management 
councils, but one in which management 
is playing too largely a negative rôle, 
This is perhaps a natural result in an 
industry which is so largely influenced 
by an aggressive union, especially as 
concerns general adjustments of the 
wage level and other working condi- 
tions. However, from our study of the 
situation we were forced to conclude 
that the majority of operators need to 
give more definite and consistent 
thought than they are domg to the 
policy and procedure governing their 
relations with their men, especially 
the day-to-day relations at the mine. 

Under the caption technical advice, 
likewise, we found in general a Jack of 
thorough study of industrial relations 
problems of particular operations, and 
of adequate competent advice to 
management in the formulation of 
many of its policies. 


RELUCTANCE TO ACCEPT THE 
TECHNICALLY TRAINED 
As to the selection and training of 
the supervisory force, we found that in 
a large. part of the union mines the 
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supervisory force is made up of persons 
who have formerly occupied official 
positions in the union. Many of these 
men render excellent service and there 
is little doubt but that, given the right 
temperament and viewpoint, the expe- 
rience they have had as representatives 
aids them later in supervising the men 
they formerly represented. The fact, 
however, that the supervisory force 
and many of the operators and higher 
executives themselves are drawn from 
the official personnel of the union, 
tends in some measure to set the level 
of management leadership not far 
above the level of union activity. 

There seems to be quite a general 
reluctance on the part of both the union 
and the operators to have technically 
tramed men who have not come up 
from the ranks brought into super- 
visory positions. In several places we 
found that men who had been brought 
in from engineering schools were re- 
ferred to as “‘mail order executives” 
in a way which clearly revealed a 
tendency to ridicule the operator who 
tried to recruit his executive and 
supervisory force in this way. Never- 
theless, there are a considerable num- 
ber of successful executives in the coal 
industry today who have had their 
initial training outside the industry. 

Notwithstanding the tendency in 
many quarters to regard life-long 
experience in the industry as indis- 
pensable to executive service, the 
number of executives drawn from other 
walks of life is on the whole increasing. 
This tendency is wholesome. Irrespec- 
tive of the source from which foremen 
and superintendents are drawn, there 
is need of greater attention than has 
been given in the past to the training 
of the supervisory force in all of the 
essentials of management service and 
human relations upon which whole- 
some conditions depend. 

The question of the supervisory force - 
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leads directly to the related question of 
mine management. The knowledge 
which the supervisory force has of the 
jobs, their efficiency in the adjustment 
of necessary differentials for changing 
conditions of work, their ability to 
furnish the worker the service at the 
face, such as cars and timbers, are 
among the most important elements in 
making for harmonious or mharmo- 
nious relations. I do not recall a 
single mine that we found to have been 
peculiarly successful in avoiding inter- 
ruptions and friction which was not 
conspicuous for service at the face. 
Conversely, most of the operations that 
were notorious for chronic trouble were 
conspicuous for the absence of such 
service. ` 
No TEAMWORK 


Another management defect to which 
the conditions of the coal industry 
make it peculiarly subject, is the 
absence of teamwork between the 
home office, the plant management and 
supervisory force. This defect some- 
times shows itself in the lack of such 
- control on the part of the home office as 

is required to make constructive poli- 
cies effective. It shows itself equally 
in the lack of such knowledge on the 
part of the central authorities as will 
preclude orders and regulations that are 
out of harmony with the conditions at 
the mineand therefore make for friction. 
There were numerous mines in which 
one or the other of these defects was in 
evidence, and frequently both of them 
were manifest at different times and 
under different conditions in the same 
company. Consistency of management 
policy and procedure is obviously in- 
dispensable to wholesome relations. 


QUESTIONS NEEDING CAREFUL 
STUDY 
_ Closely related to the question of 
consistency as between the home 
office and the mine is the question of 
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the integration of industrial relations 
policy into a properly cotrdinated and 
consistent whole, adapted to the con- 
ditions of the particular company. In 
many cases we found companies were 
having serious trouble and undergoing 
frequent interruption of work because 
the results of wise action in respect to 
the major portion .of their operations 
were vitiated by some particular 
practice that was out of harmony with 
general policy. Frequently, the items 
responsible for trouble were insignif- 
icant in comparison with the sum total 
of operations; in the absence of careful 
analytical study they. escaped notice 
and until some trying case arose their 
influence as causes of friction had not 
been brought into the open. 

Doubtless a predominant item in the 
adjustment of policies to the social 
forces and influences with which the 
workers are surrounded has to do with 
their relations with the union. Along 
with this, however, is the question of 
different races and of the communities 
in which the miners live, their home 
life and needs, and their mental 
attitudes. This point jis especially 
worthy of attention because of the fact 
that individual operators in various 
parts of the country have shown 
peculiar skill in adjusting their policies 
to the psychology of their working 
force in such a way as to inspire con- 
fidence and get results. Intelligent 
management in respect to this item 
requires something more than merely 
regarding a group of miners as so many 
members of the union with pit com- 
mitteemen to represent them. 

Except in connection with the gen- 
eral strike the question of pay is not an 
important consideration in coal mining, 
in so far as ‘It has to do with the 
general wage level. It is important in 
reference to the differentials paid for 
different conditions of work. The 
tardiness of the industry in trying to - 
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devise some thoroughgoing plan for 
studying the question of differentials in 
rates and in devising some objective 
test for relating these differentials to 
the difficulty of the work, represents 


an opportunity which coal operators 


throughout have too largely over- 
looked. Obviously, the question is one 
that is fraught with great technical diffi- 
culties, but just as obviously it is one 
that requires serious study. We find 
that comparatively little has as yet been 
done in the direction here indicated. 

The contacts of the responsible 
executives with the working force 
present evident difficulties. The way 
in which industrial relations have been 
bandied about in the official publicity 
of operators and union has tended to 
create an atmosphere of restraint 
which makes overtures looking towards 
closer contacts somewhat dangerous. 
It is quite clear, however, that there 
are a good many things about the coal 
business in which the interest of work- 
ers would be wholesome. Just how to 
bring about the right sort of contacts 
and how to impart trustworthy infor- 
mation which would not be discounted 
as propaganda, is a difficult question. 

Clearly this is a subject that can 
scarcely be approached until the poli- 
cies of the company are right and until 
what management has to say about 
itself is on a basis to secure acceptance 
as honest and sincere. Companies 
whose condition and policy aresuch that 
they are in a position frankly to take 
workers into their confidence find that 
such confidence benefits relationships 
all along the line. The ,method of 
establishing contacts and imparting 
information requires some care. Ob- 
viously workers who have not regularly 
enjoyed an opportunity to secure 
information about a company are not 
likely to be greatly impressed when an 
executive officer appears before them 
in an emergency. 
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There is scarcely an item or a detail 
of management leadership which is not 
important in its bearing on industrial 
relations. All of these items, however, 
are embodied in the one question, 
whether the particular management is 
leading or following the procession in 
those things that make for the satis- 
faction of the worker. There is no 
formula by which this question can be 
answered. The management that is 
on the road to this kind of leadership 
does not need to be told concerning the 
details which constitute such leader- 
ship. It usually knows also whether 
or not its leadership is bringing 
results. 

Observation of the coal industry, 
supplementing observation In several 
other industries, leads definitely to the 
conclusion that the responsibility man- 
agement takes, the wisdom the indi- 
vidual management shows in handling 
its particular problem, is far more 
important in determining its day-to- 
day relations with workers than any 
general conditions, even such an im- 
portant condition as the presence or 
absence of a union. It is really sur- 
prising how much wise management 
can accomplish by just keeping on the 
job. Holding down a particular joh, 
operating a particular mine, with all 
that efficient operation in the best. 
sense implies, is after all the first 
principle of management leadership. 


PEACE IN THE Coat INDUSTRY 


Peace in the coal industry is not a 
matter of collective bargaining or 
absence of collective bargaining; it 1s 
not a question of the particular 
adjustment machinery that obtains at 
the mine, although these things are 
important. It is not a question of 
formulas, procedures or plans of organi- 
zation. ‘These, too, may help or hinder 
according to the human understanding 
with which they are administered. 
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Broader vision, higher wisdom, stronger 
purpose, better organization and harder 
work—these are the chief elements of 
management leadership which will help 
mightily in setting the coal industry in 
order. 

Even these elements of Jeadership, 
however, cannot be combined into any 
formula that will give a guarantee of 
continuing - peace. There are many 
operators who would probably offer 
the criticism that these things scarcely 
touch the whole question of the 
national strike. So far as their direct 
relationship to the national strike is 
concerned, this criticism is doubtless 
just. , As we have tried to bring out in 
our report, however, the indirect effect 
of relations from day to day, even in 
its bearing on the general strike, is 
enormous. If once the coal industry 
becomés outstanding for leadership in 
those things that make for advanced 
standards of management, it is not 
conceivable that this fact can fail to 
play a major rôle in determining the 
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outcome of a national strike or threat 
to strike. 

If management leadership does not 
give a guarantee of peace, it certainly 
indicates one of the principal roads 
along which peace must be sought. 
For that reason the investigators whom 
the Coal Commission asked to super- 
vise its inquiry into industrial relations 
set out, in the language of the report, 
“to discover the wholesome situations 
that by example could be made the 
basis of progress. These whole- 
some situations’’—continuing to quote 
the report—‘in bituminous as well as: 
in ‘anthracite, represent the solid 
pioneering of the industry and they 
are more Important as a basis of 
progress than the less desirable situa- 
tions which we shall have occasion to 
criticize.” 

This pioneering needs to be vigor- 
ously followed up and made the point 
of departure for the general dissemina- 
tion of management leadership through- 
out the industry. 


Some Problems in Labor Relations in the Coal Industry 
as Viewed by Operators 


By Rice MILLER 


President, Ilinois Coal Operators’ Association 


N discussing the problems of labor 
relations in the coal field, I will 

attempt to give you a picture of the 
method of handling labor matters in 
Illinois, which, in regard to shipping 
mines, is 100 per cent unionized. 

In doing this, it is not my intention 
to either criticise the United Mine 
Workers of America, or recommend to 
any operator employing non-union 
labor that he unionize his plant, as I 
believe that every man has a right to 
work without interference or compul- 
sion, when, for whom, and upon such 
terms as he may see fit, and while 
workers have a right to organize for 
legitimate purposes, that they have no 
right to interfere with the rights of 
other workers that do not see fit to 
join their ranks. 


Tur URGE ror STABILITY OF 
OPERATION 


Some twenty-five years ago, the 
Dlinois Coal Operators, after a series of 
mine strikes, feeling the necessity of 
having peace with their mine employes 
and with the hope of securing more 
stability of operation, adopted a system 
of negotiating wage contracts by col- 
lective bargaining. This has not been 
as successful as anticipated, as we still 
have labor disturbances, but having 
recognized the right of our employes to 
bargain collectively and having recog- 
nized the United Mine Workers of 
America, we have endeavored to work 
out a system of handling disputes that 
arise at the various mines in such a 
way as to have enforcement of the 
contract with as small amount of 
friction as possible. 

Į take it for granted you are all more 


or less familiar with negotiations for a 
basic wage scale for Illinois with the 
district and national officials of the 
U. M. W. of A. This has been done at: 
times. at district meetings and at other 
times, as a three or four-state meeting, 
but at none of these meetings has a 
scale ever been negotiated except for 
the parties that participated in the 
meeting. 

Commencing with November, 1917, 
every wage scale made with the United 
Mine Workers of America was com- 
pleted under Government supervision 
and the urge of public necessity. The 
present contract, which expires March 
31, 1924, being made at the request of 
the United States Coal Commission. 

After the mining rates and day wage 
scales have been thus settled, it has 
been customary—I might say neces- 


. sary—to negotiate a state contract to 


cover the various rules and conditions 
to govern the production of coal in the 
various mines of Illinois, in which state 
we have a great variety of methods of 
mining, as we mine coal from 24 feet 
to 10 feet in thickness, by shaft, slope, 
drift, and stripping operations. ‘To 
cover all these details, a contract is 
drawn up consisting of some thirty-two 
sections with numerous paragraphs, 
which it was thought would cover every 
conceivable feature of mining, and 
there would be no occasion for disagree- 
ments at the various mines during the 
term of the contract. 

However, I regret to say that this is 
not the case. Many disputes arise at 
the various mines, and therefore we 
have provisions in our contract for 


- machinery to settle these disputes. 


These provisions were inserted in the 
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contract with the view not only of 
giving justice to both miner and opera- 
tor, but so there would be no occasion 
for the miners to strike or the operator 
to lock out the miner to enforce a 
demand at a particular mine. 


How Inurois MANAGES HER 
Mine DISPUTES 


- We have, in Ilinois, three operators’ 
associations, and as their methods of 
dealing with the miners are about the 
same, and we work under the same 
joint agreement, I will explam to you 
how disputes arising at mines are han- 
dled by the United Mine Workers of 
America and our Association. 

The mines in our state Association 
are divided into nine districts and each 
district is represented on our executive 
board by members selected by the 
mining companies in the various dis- 
tricts, which board is authorized to 
handle all matters with the officials of 
the U. M. W. of A. 

The miners have their district offi- 
cials and executive board, and sub- 
district officials as well as local officers 
and pit committee at the mine to 
represent them. 

Our Association employs six commis- 
sioners whose duties consist principally 
in handling disputes with the miners 
and advising operators as to their rights 
and duties under the contract. 

It may be interesting to know that 
the six commissioners employed by our 
Association are all ex-miners and 
formerly officials in the miners’ or- 
ganization, so they are well qualified to 
deal fairly with the many technical 
disputes that arise. 

When a dispute arises at a mine the 
party involved must first endeavor to 
adjust the matter with the mine 
manager, who is the man in charge of 
the particular mine where the dispute 
arises. If these two cannot agree on a 
prompt settlement of the dispute, it is 
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then referred to the pit committee and 
miners’ local president to adjust with 
the mine manager, and, in case of 
disagreement between these parties, it 
is referred to the mine superintendent 
of the company and the subdistrict 
president, and if they should fail to 
agree, it is referred to the commissioner 
of our Association and the miners’ 
executive board member for the dis- 
trict in which the mine is located. 
These parties are empowered to ex- 
amine witnesses, get all the essential 
facts in the case and adjust the dispute 
if possible, and, if no adjustment is 
reached, to refer in writing the question 
involved and the facts in the case to 
what is called a joint group board, 
consisting of representatives of both 
the operators’ and miners’ state execu- 
tive boards. 

At this meeting the representatives 
of both the operators and miners have 
a right to argue the case, but it must be 
from facts as presented in the joint 
signed statement, as no additional 
evidence can be imtroduced unless 


. agreed to by the joint executive boards, 


which have full power to settle all 
disputes. ‘This board, in settling cases, 
endeavors to follow these principles: 

1. Ascertain from the evidence the 
facts in the case. 

2. Apply the contract to the case as 
developed by the facts. 

3. If no contract provision covers the 
case, then apply well-estab- 
lished custom at the individual 
mine. 

4, Precedent established in like cases 
governs the settlement of simi- 
Jar cases unless the previous 
decision has been protested as a 
settlement. 

Neither party to a controversy shall 
have the right to appeal any joint de- 
cision reached in accordance there- 
with, but such decision can be set 
aside by the joint action of the two 
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executive boards, and either executive 
board can require a reviewal of the 
decision by the joint executive boards, 
and, if not set aside, may protest the 
decision as a precedent for the settle- 
ment of future cases. 

In the event. the joint executive 
boards fail to agree on a settlement of 
the case, it shall be referred to an 
arbitration board, consisting of one 
direct representative from each side 
and three independent members, and 
if the two direct representatives fail to 
settle the case, the matter is submitted 
to the three independent members of 
the Commission, consisting at present 
of Mr. Martin Bolt, Director, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals; Mr. 
Thomas Back, State Mine Inspector, 
and Mr. W. T. Morris, of DuQuoin, 
Illinois, an ex-member of the miners’ 
executive board, and any decision 
reached by the independent members 
of the arbitration board is binding on 
both sides. 

Under the contract, matters vitally 
affecting the interests of each organi- 
zation or vitally affecting the inter- 
pretation of the contract, shall be 
submitted to arbitration only at the 
discretion of the joint executive boards, 
but as the contract further provides 
that independent action may be re- 
sorted to only in matters outside of the 
contract relations, or when the other 
party refuses to submit to arbitration, 
you will readily see that provision is 
made for the final adjustment of all 
disputes, and as the provision is made 
that all miners and mine labor and all 
parties involved shall continue to work, 
pending final decision, there is no 
reason for a strike in Illinois except at 
the expiration of a wage agreement. 


STRIKES Do Occur DESPITE THE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


I do not mean to say that we do not 


have strikes in Illinois, during contract , boards. A hearing is had on the evi- 
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periods, but all such strikes are in 
violation of the agreement and these 
illegal or, as they are called, “wildcat. 
strikes,” are the most annoying feature 
of our labor relations. Ordinarily, 
they only affect one mine, but at times 
spread until a large proportion of the 
mines in the state are idle—for ex- 
ample, the strike of the day men in 
1920. 

These strikes are generally due to 
the action of a few men at the mine 
who take it upon themselves to ignore 
the provisions of the contract for settle- 
ment of disputes and apply the rule of 
force. It is only fair to say that these 
strikes are not sanctioned by district 
officials of the U. M. W. of A., and 
they use their efforts to have the men 
return to work and handle the dispute 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the contract. l 


How FINES ARE COLLECTED 


However, these strikes are the cause 
of a great deal of unnecessary expense 
to the operator, and the public as well, 
but until the individual miner regards 
the contract as a sacred obligation 
binding on him and remains at work 
pending settlement of the dispute, we 
will still have these disturbances, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a 
penalty of $3 per man for the first day 
and $1 per man for all succeeding days 
where men are guilty of striking in 
violation of the contract. The pro- 
vision for the collection of this fine is as 
follows: 

In the event that the mine is thrown 
idle in violation of the contract, it is 
the duty of the operator to take up the 
matter with the local officials of the 
miners and, if they fail to agree that 
the contract has been violated, the 
case is referred to the various courts of 
the joint organizations, as any other 
dispute, and finally reaches the group 
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dence and, if it is found that the men 
have violated the contract in throwing 
the mine idle, a motion is adopted so 
stating, and it is then the duty of the 
operator to collect the fine from the 
individuals violating the provisions of 
the contract. Should the joint boards 
fail to agree as to whether the contract 
has been violated, the question is then 
referred to the arbitration board, which 
has the right to decide whether said 
contract has been violated, but has no 
authority to assess or remit fines. 

After the fine has been collected in 
accordance with provisions as enumer- 
ated, the miners may have the case 
investigated and ask for a refund of the 
fine, but the fine cannot be refunded 
unless it is mutually agreed by both 
representatives of the operators and 
miners that the refund shall be made. 
Therefore, where the operator declines 
to refund the fine, the case is ended. 
Very few fines are refunded. These 
fines when collected are paid one half 
to the Operators’ Association and one 
half to the State Treasurer of the 
U. M. W. of A. There is also a pro- 
vision which assesses a penalty of $2 
for each employe on any operator fail- 
ing to collect and forward to the proper 
parties these fines after it has been 
decided that the contract has been 
violated. 


DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM Mais- 
UNDERSTANDING CONTRACT 


A great deal of labor trouble at 
mines is caused by the fact that men 
are not familiar with the contract, and 
make no effort to understand its pro- 
visions. For example—we frequently 
have cases where men are discharged 
for refusing to obey the orders of the 
mine manager although the provisions 
of the contract clearly say: 

The right to hire and discharge, the 
management of the mine and the direction 
of the working force are vested exclusively 
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in the operator, and the U. M. W. of A. 
shall not abridge this right. 


One of the difficulties that we have 
to deal with, and which increases the 
cost of coal, is the practice of men 
voluntarily absenting themselves from 
work when the work is available, which 
necessitates carrying more men on the 
payroll, or suffering from loss of ton- 
nage. 

While a section of our contract pro- 
vides that men may be discharged 
when they absent themselves from 
work for a period of two days without 
the consent of the company, or in case 
of proven sickness, many men take 
advantage of this clause by absenting 
themselves a day at a time, and, if 
for a longer period, it is not difficult to 
obtain a doctor’s certificate for sick- 
ness. 


CLEAN Coan 


In order to market the output of a 
mine, it is important to have a uni- 
formly clean coal, and we have found 
the miners at the face neglectful in the 
matter of properly removing the im- 
purities from the coal before loading it 
into pit cars. We have a provision of 
the contract providing penalties for 
loading dirty coal, and inspectors for 
passing on and assessing docks, but we 
do not have the hearty coöperation of 
the individual miner in this matter, 
although the matter of clean coal 
affects his working time, through the 
inability of the operator to market the 
coal on account of improper prepara- 
tion. 


A CERTIFICATE OF COMPETENCY AND 
QUALIFICATION NECESSARY 


` Among the mining laws of the state 
of Illinois is an Act which provides that 
no person shall be employed or engaged 
as a coal miner in a coal mine in the 
state without a certificate of com- 
petency and qualification issued by the 
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Miners’ Examining Board, and under 
the state code the qualifications for a 
member of the Miners’ Examining 
Board are that: he shall have five 
years’ practical and continuous ex- 
perience as a coal miner and shall be 
engaged continuously in mining coal in 
Illinois for twelve months preceding 
his appointment. As all miners im 
Illinois belong to the United Mine 
Workers, it follows that no one can 
get a certificate to mine coal who is not 
a member of the miners’ union. 


CREATION oF A MONING Inves- 
TIGATION COMMITTEE 


For years, at each session of the 
state legislature, numerous bills were 
introduced concerning the .mining in- 
dustry. These bills were good, bad 
and indifferent, so in order to have 
proper laws, a bill was finally passed by 
the legislature creating a Mining In- 
vestigation Commission, consisting of 
three members representing the opera- 
tors, three members representing the 
miners and three members represent- 
ing the public. This Commission is 
empowered to investigate matters in 
relation to coal mining, and to agree 
and recommend to the Governor and 
legislature laws which, in their judg- 
ment, are proper. The members repre- 
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senting the operators and miners re- 
ceive no compensation, but members 
representing the public are paid per 
diem by the state and all members 
receive their expenses. Since the pas- 
sage of this law, only such legislation 
affecting the mining industry as agreed 
to by the Commission has been. passed, 
and all recommendations have been 
unanimously approved by the members 
of the Commission, and we consider 
that their work has been beneficial not 
only to the coal industry, but to the 
general public as well. 


On APRIL 1, 1924 


You no doubt are mterested in what 
will be the outcome of negotiations for 
a new contract to take the place of the 
one which expires March 31, 1924. I 
wish I could look into the future and 
tell you what will take place on April 1. 

It is impossible to do this, but I do 
know that the Illinois’ coal operators 
want a working agreement and wage 
scale with their workmen that is fair 
to the miner, to the public and to the 
mine operator, and that 1s competitive 
with wage scales paid in other coal 
mining districts, and other industries 
in this country, and hope we may 
obtain this without any suspension of 
work or inconvenience to the public. 


Labor Relations From the Standpoint of the Union 


By Francis J. Drum 
President, District 16, United Mine Workers of America 


HERE are some things stated 

in this volume with refer- 
ence to the United Mine Workers of 
America, upon whom the miners de- 
pend, that I, from a union point of 
view, agree with. As to the question 
of leadership referred to in a previous 
article: I may state that we have 
no objections to some of our good 
men going to the other side if they see 
fit to do so, because they understand 
the things that the workers have to 
contend with; and, if they retain their 
spirit of fairness, it will be helpful to 
the worker and to the industry. Thus, 
the other side will have a better leader- 
ship interested in the subject of mining. 
This leadership will be beneficial to 
the miner in the negotiating of con- 
tracts and will be very agreeable under 
those circumstances. It may be that 
many of those fellows who have gone 
to the other side and have become com- 
missioners, etc., constitute a very 
agreeable factor to the union men. 
However, some of these gentlemen may 
be just as contentious as men on the 
other side. But taking them as a 
whole, they are pretty good fellows. 


VALUE OF CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS 


The point I want to stress here is 
contractual relations, and I do not 
think there is anything that can take 
the place of it. From a union stand- 
point, there is nothing yet that has 
been originated that will in any way 
take the place of contractual relations 
between employer and employe. It is 
the only hope, as I view it. As it is 
not a divine institution, of course, 
troubles may arise from time to time. 

1See page 108.—Editor, 


Tt is true that even with the contract 
we have a few strikes in violation 
thereof. Those things are, usually 
attributed, however, to the workers’ 
side. And I am sure, from my own 
experience, and that of many of my 
colleagues in the labor movement, 
that we have violations on the other 
side as well. Therefore, we have to put 
up with human frailties; but, as we 
know, nothing has been devised thus 
far that will take the place of con- 
tractual relations. 

Now, why should we have contrac- 
tual relations? We have embodied 
various subjects in contracts for miners 
such as wages, hours of labor, dead 
work and also other things connected 
with labor and the mimes. If there 
were not contractual relations govern- 
ing those subjects, naturally there 
would be more trouble than there is 


_ where those contracts are in existence. 


I am going to speak of the non- 
union field — Maryland. Unfortu- 
nately, it has never been unionized to 
the extent of recognition. It is the 
only old English-speaking mining dis- 
trict in the country. Descendants of 
the old miners, who settled there in 
early days when coal was first pro- 
duced in America, are now engaged in 
the same occupation. We are un- 
fortunate in that the controlling mine 
factors have never recognized the 
union there. I think it is a mistake. 
But we cannot help it. I am going to 
say a few words from this point of 
view, coming as I do from a non-union 
field. 

We have been on strike there twenty 
‘months. I do not suppose the strike 
will last much longer from what I learn. 
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That is unfortunate, too. But I have 
this in mind, that in the non-union 
fields there are no conditions that com- 
pare with those in the union fields. If 
you had the opportunity to go into 
those sections of the country and see 
the conditions that exist in those 
mines, you would certainly not wonder 
why it is that the union miners are al- 
ways interested in having a contract, 
because the things that I have refer- 
ence to—hours of labor, wages, ete.— 
are so often subjects of infringements 
—the reason for so much trouble and 
discontentment. Now, that does not 
obtain in the field where there are con- 
tracts covering these subjects. We 
have a few individual mine contracts 
where things go along as smoothly as 
possible where human beings are con- 
cerned. But where there are not con- 
tractual relations, there is always 
trouble. 

It seems that generally mine mana- 
gers try to take advantage of the help- 
less employe in such ways as in dead 
work or in some other financial con- 
sideration, in order to make a good 
showing for his company and thus 
boost himself. This is the way it is 
done. The manager gives orders 
through one of the bosses to cut the 
expense wherever possible. The boss 
will agree with the miner to perform 
this work for a certain consideration 
before the miner knows just what work 
it will entail, and most probably that 
man will be clipped ten cents on the 
yard or work a half hour to one hour 
over the usual workday for which he 
will receive no extra compensation. 
Too, the sanitary conditions are usu- 
ally bad, and no efforts are made to 
remedy the same for fear of creating a 
little expense. Hence, the worker has 
to suffer, because in many cases, if he 
complains, he is summarily dismissed. 
So it is evident that where contractual 
relations exist, as referred to in the 
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previous article,? these injustices do 
not obtain. Now, that is my ex- 
perience; and I know that is the ex- 
perience generally in the union fields. 

There is more than that to attend to. 
You take the mine workers of the 
country. They have dependents to 
look after as well as have men in other 
industries. The miners are eager to 
try to maintain their families properly 
and raise their children as children 
should be raised. 

I want to tell you that a miner is a 
hero. A man who will go underneath 
the ground the way he does and make 
the sacrifices he does for his family, at 
the same time helping civilization and 
keeping you people comfortable, cer- 
tainly is a hero; and he ought not to be 
neglected. I claim, from a union 
point of view, that that man should 
get a wage commensurate with the 
American standard of living. And 
that is what the union is trying to es- 
tablish. I can go back thirty years 
and mention some things that will be 
of interest to you. 

Those are the facts, and that is the 
reason the miners are so jealous of their 
union and of contractual relations be- 
cause they know if they do not have 
contractual relations those infringe- 
ments take place. They want to see 
their family properly taken care of and 
their children educated, and that is the 
reason I say that a man like the miner, 
who goes under the bowels of the earth 
and makes the sacrifice he does for his 
family and for civilization, should not 
always be knocked out on the question 
of wages. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


It may be true—I guess it is true— 
that many investments are probably 
wrong investments. And along this 
line we often hear much about the pub- 
lic. J am sure if the public understood 


2 See page 115.—EDITOR. 
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it generally that they would not exact 
from the poor fellow who goes under- 


neath the ground the last farthing | 


needed for his existence. I believe 
the public is undoubtedly generous; 
and, for that reason, I think they are 
not all conscious of the conditions that 
miners have to contend with. 

Now, from a union point of view, 
the public ought to be educated to 
those things. If they are not, every 
time a question arises about a renewal 
of contracts, the press of the country 
refers to the “dear public.” Now, my 
view of the situation is that the opera- 
tor should have a proper percentage 
on his investment, and the worker 
should have a living wage—a wage 
commensurate with the American 
standard to enable him to educate his 
family properly and at the same time 
be able to lay aside a little for the rainy 
day. I may state to you that I know 
lots of miners in years gone by who, 
if it were not for their sons and daugh- 
ters, would have had to spend their 
old age in the poorhouse due to the poor 
wages and conditions of employment 
in those years. 

The public should display more in- 
terest in the lives of the miners. J am 
not complaining about investigations. 
These things have some good effects. 
There is no question about it. The 
matters I have alluded to in the life 
of the miner should be thoroughly and 
properly investigated so that he will be 
given a square deal. 


Waar THE Union Has Done ` 


Back in the Maryland fields and up 
through northern east Virginia, those 
miners have never enjoyed contracts 
like those elsewhere; and I am going to 
show you where for a few years when 
there was a basic agreement in exist- 
ence that even this bettered their con- 
ditions. I may state back in 1918 in 

3 See page 115.—Enrror. 
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the two or three counties in the north- 
eastern part of West Virginia coal was 
never weighed. The miner was paid 
so much per car—and not so much per 
ton per car as was in effect prior to the 
strike of 1922. Now, those miners 
became organized; and, finally, under 
the laws of the state were entitled to 
put a checkweighman on the tipple 
where the scale is installed. At this 
time, allowing the miner so much per 
car has been abolished; and it could not 
have been done if it were not for the fact 
that the miners had become organ- 
ized. I am certainly glad that the 
Fact Finding Commission has recom- 
mended that there be checkweighmen 
placed on each tipple where coal is 
weighed so men can be protected and 
receive just weight for the coal they 
mine. 

We come down along the line into 
Maryland. The same condition pre- 
vailed. I want to explain to you what 
the union did for the miners in the 
Georges Creek region in Maryland and 
what the power of the union has done to 
relieve some things which had hap- 
pened. The world should know these 
things. I remember that for years 
there was complaint as to short weights 
in the Maryland field. In 1917, the 
miners there became organized and had 
investigators from the Interior De- 
partment come up to the mining re- 
gion and examine the scales at several 
mines. They found a discrepancy of 
from 80 pounds and 110 pounds to 620 
pounds on each car of coal loaded by 
the miner. That means that the 
miner was robbed of that much just 
weight on each car of coal mined, he 
being paid so much per ton. The out- 
come was that the coal companies 
committing these outrages were in- 
dicted by the grand jury. The one 
who robbed their employes of the 620 
pounds on each car pleaded guilty and 
paid a fine. Then the miners through 
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their attorneys sued for an accounting, 
and the result is that the cases are 
pending in court today. If the union 
had been in existence in that field at 
the time these injustices took place 
they would not have been committed. 
It seems to me every mine owner ought 
to have in mind this one point, that a 
union is a check to wrongdoing. Of 
course, this is not applicable to all coal 
companies. J think the union is a 
blessing wherever it is established. 
And I know it is true that there are 
often small mistakes made; but, so long 
as man deals with man, there will be 
some little contentions. So why blot 
out the union? 

Here is another factor that causes 
some trouble in mining communities: 
The fact that so many languages are 
spoken in one mining camp. You 
can imagine how difficult it is to ex- 
plain to people, among whom prob- 
ably nine languages are spoken, the 
contractual obligations; they must be 
educated to them and this requires 
time. The miners’ organization ac- 
cepts this responsibility, as it is a rule 
of the organization to have every 
miner who is a foreigner become a citi- 
zen of the United States. Thus, there 
are many things that the union has 
done and will continue to do that brings 
about good relations in the mining 
fields. 

I am going to state to you an ex- 
perience I had which I think would be 
of interest to you: From the 80’s to 
the 90’s—1884 to 1900—in one of the 
mines in Maryland, where I worked 
for more than 20 years, whenever any- 
one was fatally injured or killed, it 
was the duty of somebody to volunteer 
to take up a collection in the mine for 
the purposes of defraying the burial 
expense and to help the family of the 
deceased, or, if only injured, to give 
the family some assistance. This often 
fell to my lot, and I said that if the op- 
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portunity ever came my way I would 
try to have a law enacted whereby the 
state would take care of these things. 
The opportunity came. In 1902, I 
was a member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates. We introduced and 
passed the first compensation law in 
America. We got along well with that 
for a while. The unfortunate thing 
about it was that the great railroads 
and coal corporations objected to it; 
and, in 1908 or 1909, a judge termed it 
unconstitutional. Of course, if he 
were living in this enlightened age, 
surely he would not have so termed it. 
This is one of the things that mine 
workers have been interested in, and I 
want to state I think that Maryland 
was the first state in the union to adopt 
a compensation law. 

Now, I merely mention these things 
to you from a union point of view. 
The mine workers have a great re- 
sponsibility, and I think they are 
people who are able to take the re- 
sponsibility. If they are right, they 
usually maintain that they are right. 
And I have not yet seen them in a 
general question being wrong. It is 
very true—undoubtedly true—that 
many people will not admit this but it 
is a fact, nevertheless. 

To refer again to leadership. I think 
the miners’ organization has been 
blessed in that. Those men have 
done everything that was possible to. 
benefit and advance the interest of 
the miner, and I hope that the future 
of the organization will be blessed 
with the same high-class leadership. 

The most hazardous of occupations 
is that of the miner, and there must be 
a union to protect him. Generally 
where dollars are at stake there is a 
tendency to take advantage, and that 
is why I say the miners’ organization 
has, so far as I understand it, done 
everything well. They try to get the 
best they can for their people, because 
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they certainly deserve it. There is 
no question about it. The man under 
the bowels of the earth, away from the 
daylight, ought to be well considered. 
He should not be looked upon as mere 
chattel, but a human being. I re- 
member when we worked twelve hours, 
then eleven, ten'and nine to consti- 
tute a work day in the mine. But as 
a rule the work-day now is eight hours. 
I have experienced this in thirty years. 
So you can see the miners’ organiza- 
tion has made strides; and they have 
not done it, I am sure, at the expense 
of citizenship. 

My contention is that where there 
is a shorter work-day—and it is 
proven, I am sure, by those gentle- 
men who own mines—there is more 
efficiency. Also, where men are 
unionized efficiency excels. In a 
non-union section, a man’s soul is 
not his own. There can be no 
efficiency where there is fear or where 
a man is afraid of losing his job for 
some little minor thing. The only 
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place where there is efficiency, and 
I am sure that that is proven in the 
Fact Finding Commission’s reports, 
is in the union fields. 

Let us take the turnover, for ex- 
ample. I think, if I understand it 
correctly, that there is 25 per cent 
less turnover in the union fields than 
in the non-union fields. So that in 
itself shows to you that the union pro- 
tects. Those operators maintain the 
best class of men. At least that has 
been my observation in the union and 
non-union fields where I have had ex- 
perience. 

We think the mine workers’ or- 
ganization is a wonderful institution, 
and that it has done a great deal for 
humanity, and will continue so to 
function. And I could never under- 
stand why great corporations should 
be opposed to it and not be will- 
ing to get together with the miners’ 
organization and enter into contractual 
relations which would be beneficial 
to all. 


Where the Consumer’s Dollar Goes 


By WALTER DURAND 


Formerly an Assistant Chief Economist of the Federal Trade Commission, in 
charge of coal investigations. 


VERY commission and every ex- 
pert seems to agree that there is 
no simple answer to the coal question. 
So with that part of the coal question 
. assigned as the subject of this paper, 
there is no simple answer. Not in 
figures at least. It is hard to trace the 
‘coal consumer’s dollar back to the 
mine. It is impossible from any sta- 
tistics that have been gathered to make 
a satisfactory approximation of the 
number of cents that go to the various 
factors between the coal in the ground 
and the coal in its ultimate bin. 

Yet broadly the question can be 
answered; not quantitatively, but an- 
swered in the sense that we can point 
out that too much of it goes here, too 
much of it there, too much of it 
yonder. From the studies of the Coal 
Commission we can reach a conclusion 
as to what pockets are big with un- 
reasonable profits and see broadly 
where the “rule of reason” will have 
to be applied if the consumer’s dollar 
is to go further than it does now. 

With a gap in the data because of 
the fact that the Coal Commission’s 
reports on cost, investment, and profit 
of bituminous operators are not yet 
released, I shall try to state in this 
paper the facts now available on the 
subject, and my conclusions therefrom, 
regarding the retailers and wholesalers 
who handle both hard and soft coal, 
and regarding the hard coal operators. 
Absence of data on the soft coal mining 
profits throws the emphasis of my 
paper unavoidably on the anthracite 
situation. 

When last August the ten per cent 
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wage increase granted the anthracite 
miners was conceded to amount to 
forty cents a ton on the entire tonnage, 
or sixty cents if all of it were added to 
the domestic sizes, Governor Pinchot 
reached the conclusion from the fig- 
ures then available that the mine 
operators could reasonably absorb 
ten cents per ton of this increased cost 
and the railroads and wholesale and 
retail dealers the remainder of it. The 
operators increased the mine price, not 
fifty cents, but seventy cents to one 
dollar per ton, it was said, and the deal- 
ers, so far as is known, passed the in- 
crease on. 

Now that the Coal Commission’s 
full report on anthracite mine invest- 
ments and profits is available, the 
question recurs, and every anthracite 
consumer is asking it. Was the in- 
crease in price justified by the wage 
increase, or could the consumers 
dollar have been reasonably spared 
part or all of this added strain upon it? 

To answer this question in brief, it 
appears on the basis of the official 
determination of their profits in recent 
normal years, which were probably no 
more profitable than 1923, that: 

(1) On the average, the railroad coal 
operators as a group could have ab- 
sorbed the entire increased cost due to 
the Pinchot strike settlement and on 
top of that could have reduced average 
prices of domestic sizes (excluding pea) 
at least seven cents a gross ton, and 
still make six per cent on the “esti- 
mated original cost” of their invest- 
ment. Since instead of cutting prices 
seven cents they increased them by 
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seventy-five to ninety cents, averaging 

about eighty cents’ imcrease, they 
could reasonably reduce their present 
prices on the above basis by an average 
of eighty-seven cents a gross ton. The 
independents could not do as well. 

(2) On the average, the wholesalers 
and retailers, if they have passed on the 
increased mine price, could now reduce 
their aggregate prices of all sizes of 
anthracite and bituminous twelve cents 
a gross ton, and still make ten per cent 
on their investment, and if they con- 
fined their entire reduction to domestic 
sizes of anthracite, could reduce their 
prices still more. Of this twelve cents, 
eleven cents would be the retailers’ re- 
duction. 

(3) If the railroad coal companies, 
wholesalers and retailers were content 
with these rates of profit, consumers’ 
prices on domestic sizes of “company” 
anthracite (excluding pea) could there- 
fore now be reduced at least ninety- 
nine cents, or roundly at least $1 a 
gross ton. 

(4) If eight per cent on estimated 
original cost were allowed operators in 
the calculation instead of six per cent, 
the reduction in the operators’ prices 
could be seventy-six cents, and in con- 
sumers’ prices eighty-eight cents a 
gross ton. 

(5) Even on the appreciated book 
value of the operators’ Investment six 
per cent would still allow them to re- 
duce prices sixty-six cents, which with 
the dealers’ reductions on a basis of ten 
per cent return would reduce consum- 
ers’ prices by seventy-eight cents. An 
eight per cent return on operators’ 
book value, with ten per cent for deal- 
ers, would reduce mime prices forty- 
eight cents and consumers’ prices sixty 
cents a gross ton. 

The above calculation is conserva- 
tive in that it omits a railroad coal 
company with a very large tonnage, 
the Glen Alden Coal Company, asso- 
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ciated with D. L. & W. interests, whose 
financial results the Coal Commission 
was unable to include in its tabulations 
because the figures could not be made 
comparable, but which is described by 
the Commission as one of the lowest - 
cost companies. 

The calculation is further conserva- 
tive in that my estimate of original 
cost of Investment, derived by deduct- 
ing revaluations identified by the Com- 
mission from its figures of book value, 
is probably much above the actual 
amount invested, while the amount of 
profit is understated probably as. much 
as ten cents a gross ton because most 
of the companies have charged deple- 
tion and depreciation on the appre- 
ciated values instead of on cost and 
have thereby concealed the true 
amount of profit. 

The calculation is further conserva- 
tive in that the investment includes 
great future reserves of coal lands that 
will not be mined in this generation 
and in that the charges paid in interest 
and taxes for carrying these reserves 
are deducted from the figures of profit 
shown. The Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
and the Reading have especially vast 
reserves, 

All this is without consideration of re- 
duction in anthracite freight rates, the 
reasonableness of which is now under 
review by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon the urgent recom- 
mendation of the Coal Commission. 

The reduction of railroad coal com- 
pany mine prices by the average 
amount above indicated would bring 
each company down to a uniform rate 
of profit, but would involve the charg- . 
ing of different prices by each company 
for coal of the same grade. If dealers 
passed these differential prices’ on, it 
would mean different prices to different 
consumers for like quality. The only ' 
way to accomplish the reduction and 
at the same time make a uniform price 
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would be to adopt a pooling plan. If 
the low-cost companies continue their 
present system of charging approxi- 
mately the same prices as the reserve- 
burdened Reading and Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, they will contmue to make 
excessive differential profits. Under 
this system the only way for the public 
to recoup is to tax these differential 
profits to the full amount of the excess 
over a uniform reasonable rate. 

The above results are derived di- 
rectly from the facts made public by 
the Coal Commission. Whether re- 
turns of six per cent for the anthracite 
operators and ten per cent for the 
dealers are reasonable and sufficient at 
this time under all the circumstances 
shown by the Coal Commission’s 
report, is a question for individual 
judgment after studying those circum- 
stances. Personally I regard them as 
reasonable. 


STATISTICAL ABSENCE OF A CON- 
SUMER’S DOLLAR 


While the results just summarized 
have ample statistical support, that 
support as stated at the outset is not in 
a form that makes possible an exact 
analysis of the consumer’s dollar. 
Statistically there is no coal consumer’s 
dollar to start with. 

The Coal Commission’s report, giv- 
ing average results for two hundred 
seventy-three identical retailers in 
each of the past five years, shows their 
margins but not their prices. This 
retail study, covering ten to twelve 
million tons a year, or about one tenth 
the estimated tonnage that is retailed, is 
the most comprehensive ever made. 
Yet it does not give us the prices, 
without which a coal consumer’s dollar 
cannot be statistically set up. 

For certain dealers in certain cities 
the report gives prices for certain 
sizes, but they are not average prices 
of all sizes and therefore cannot be used. 
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Even if we had prices, or tonnage 
and money received for it, there would 
be no meaning in the figures unless 
there was a complete separation through- 
out the accounts between anthracite 
and bituminous coal. We should 
also have to have the anthracite 
freight bill separate from the bitumi- 
nous, separate figures of the amounts 
spent for costs of handling, and finally 
a separation of investment, surplus, 
and other financial items between the 
two kinds of business. Very few of 
the dealers could be expected to segre- 
gate all these figures on their books. 
Many would have part of. the items 
separately no doubt, but would com- 
bine others. So neither a consumer’s 
anthracite dollar nor a bituminous 
dollar is to be hoped for. 

One might consider building up the 


‘eonsumer’s dollar in each kind of coal 


by taking the operator’s average sales 
realization and adding the wholesaler’s 
average margin and the retailer’s 
average margin, but there is no average 
figure for freight. And in any event 
the complexity of the coal business 
forbids. For again both wholesalers 
and retailers commonly combine the 
two kinds of coal. Moreover, no 
sufficiently accurate way could be 
found to take care of the fact that only 
part of the coal goes to the retailer via 
the wholesaler, the rest of it going 
direct from the mine. Nor could one 
give effect to the fact that in both 
kinds of coal, especially bituminous, 
large tonnages included in the operat- 
or’s sales realization go to railroad, 
public utility, and manufacturing con- 
sumers without intervention of a re- 
tailer, and often at lower prices than 
the retailer pays. ` In any event, at the 
present time the Coal Commission’s 
cost and profit report. for bituminous 
operators has not yet been released. 
Though we must give up the quest 
for statistics of the consumer’s dollar 
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ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS RETAILERS 

(Average of 273 dealers) 
Ton of 2,000 pounds 
INVESTMENT Gross M Net Prortr Per CENT on 

Per Ton AIAL Per Ton INVESTMENT 
1918-1926............ $2 .430 $2.118 $457 18.8 
T02 ois ithe A ho Bae 3.312 2.512 476 14.4 
TO? ee ee ae 3.538 2.389 410 11.6 
1918-1922. ......00... 2.803 Q 244, 452 16.1 


in any exact sense, there are in the 
Coal Commission’s published reports 
some illuminating figures bearing on 
the subject so far as retailers and 
wholesalers are concerned, and so far 
as anthracite operators are concerned. 


RETAILERS 


First, let us look at the two hundred 
and seventy-three anthracite-bitumi- 
nous retailers. The Coal Commission 
shows their tonnage, and their average 
investment, gross margin, and net 
profit, all on a per ton basis, and side 
by side with this, the per cent of 
profit on investment. These figures 
are for each of the five years 1918 to 
1922, The tonnages of the five years 
were, respectively, 11,935,331; 11,080,- 
556; 11,502,298; 11,592,769; and 10,- 
188,034. These are net tons of 2,000 
pounds. 

Using these tonnages I have com- 
puted a weighted average for the first 
three years combined, and for all five 
years combined; and these results, 
together with the figures for 1921 and 
1922 separately, are as shown in the 
table on the following page. 

If my computations of the averages 
are correct, we have here the fact that 
in the three years 1918, 1919, and 1920 
when the business of the country 
generally was very profitable, the coal 
retailers of the country were making 
an average of nearly nineteen per cent; 


that in 1921 when general business was 
largely prostrate, they were making 
over fourteen per cent; and that in 
1922 when the country was recovering 
from depression but when the coal 
dealers’ total tonnage was considerably 
reduced by the anthracite strike, they 
were making between eleven and 
twelve per cent. 

Now if, under the “rule of reason,” 
ten per cent be considered a fair return 
in the business of retailing coal—a 
business not involving any great risk 
as now conducted, we are in a position 
to calculate from the above figures 
how much the profit would need to 
have been, in any of the periods, in 
order to yield ten per cent on the in- 
vestment. The difference between 
this assumed reasonable profit and the 
actual profit is the assumed excess of 
profit beyond what is reasonable. 
This figure, put on a per ton basis, 
represents the average amount by 
which the dealers, under this assump- 
tion, could have reduced the price of 
coal to the consumer:! 

These are the amounts thus arrived 
at for the periods named: 

1 By multiplying the tonnage by the profit per 
ton one gets the total amount of profit during 
the period, and a similar multiplication by in- 
vestment per ton. gives the total investment. 
From the actual profit one can then subtract 
the assumed reasonable profit of ten per cent of 


the investment, and the difference is the as- 
sumed unreasonable profit. 
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1918-1920, profit over 10 per cent return, 
. 21.4 cents, roundly 20 cents a net ton. 
1921, profit over 10 per cent return, 14.5 
cents, roundly 15 cents a net ton. . 
1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 5.6 
cents, roundly 5 cents a net ton. 
1918-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 
17.2 cents, roundly 15 cents a net ton. 


Much support might be given for 
the view that 1923, even before the 
recent increase In anthracite prices, 


, was proving a much more profitable 


year for the dealers than 1922. Is it 
unreasonable to conclude that the 
average dealer, before the recent strike 
could have reduced his average sales 
realization by ten cents a net ton, 
which is eleven cents a gross ton? 

Perhaps, instead, some ‘of us would 
incline to congratulate the coal retailer 
that he has not been making twenty- 
five to thirty per cent on his invest- 
ment instead of around fifteen. Indeed 
the showing of profit is not so exces- 
sive as many people have conceived. 
Yet if there is eleven cents’ worth of 
unreasonable profit it would be better 
in the pocket of the consumer than in 
that of the dealer. 
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Whatever conclusion the reader ac- 
cepts he should remember that this is 
an anthracite-bituminous eleven cents, 
spread over all kinds and sizes of coal. 
There are no figures to show what 
reduction could reasonably be made on 
any particular kind or size. 


WHOLESALERS 


Next, we may look at the wholesaler, 
or jobber, defined as one who buys and 
sells cars and barges of coal without 
physically handling them over docks 
or trestles or in a coal yard. The gen- 
eral figures for the wholesaler in the 
Coal Commission’s report, like those 
for the retailer, cover both anthracite 
and bituminous business, though cer- 
tain smaller or localized groups dealing 
mainly or entirely in anthracite are 
shown. The main tables cover a ten- 
year period, with ninety companies 
reporting for 1918 and four hundred 
and twenty-four for 1922. Through 
the ten-year period run eighty-four 
identical companies, handling an ag- 
gregate of from thirty-five to fifty 
million tons a year. It is these eighty- 
four identical companies that I will 


ANTHRACITE AND Brromivous WHOLESALERS 


(Average of 84 companies) 





Tons of 2,000 pounds 
Per CENT or 
Tons INVESTMENT Gross Ner Prorir 
HANDLED Per Ton MARGIN Per Ton Prortr on 
INVESTMENT 
x Cents Cents Cents 
1913-1917 ..... 224 ,436,6306* 20.8 12.2 5.5 26.5 
1918-1920..... 139,982,573 98.7 19.4 9,4 32.6 
OSD oe ocd aid ea. 36,570,964 52.1 17.0 3.5 6.6 
a |) AEE 39,633,355 483.1 19.4 6.7 15.6 
1918-1922..... 216,186,892 35.8 19.0 7.9 22.3 
1913-1922..... 440,623,528 27.9 15.5 6.7 23.9 


* 1913: 40,527,625 tons. 1914: 39,148,610 tons. 1915: 43,248,040 tons. 1916: 50,289,107 tons. 


1917; 51,223,254 tons. 


f 1918: 49,170,000 tons. 1919: 41,658,418 tons. 1920: 49,154,155 tons. 


10 
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choose to represent the wholesale coal 
situation. 

They are a representative group, for 
their average investment, gross margin, 
profit per ton and on investment follow 
the general trend of those for all the 
companies. Their margins are in all 
years slightly less, their investments 
per ton in the early years slightly less 
and in the later years somewhat more 
than those of all companies, their 
profit per ton varies very slightly from 
that of all. Their profits on invest- 
ment, though exceedingly high, are 
considerably less on the whole than in 
the case of the entire number of com- 
panies. 

The results are grouped so as to 
show the first five years (1913-1917) 
as a single period, and for the remain- 
ing time to show the same periods as 
are shown above for the retailers. 

It will be observed that for the en- 
tire ten-year period these companies 
averaged the excessive rate of 23.9 
per cent a year on their investment, 
doubling their investment about every 
four years. The year 1921 with 6.6 
per cent on investment was the only 
low profit year in the entire ten years. 
The next lowest was 1922, and the high- 
est was 1920 with forty-nine per cent. 

It will also be observed that the 
average net profits per ton in the 
different periods were never as high as 
ten cents a ton. The range was from 
an average of 9.4 cents in 1918-1920 
to an average of 3.5 cents in 1921. 
The profits for the single year 1920 
(not shown in the table) were 15.2 
cents per ton, the highest in the decade. 
The fact is that the wholesaler’s in- 
vestment per ton is so small that in 
the ten years’ average he has needed 
less than three cents a ton net profit 
in order to make ten per cent on his 
investment. 

Hence, while these relatively small 
profits per ton have netted excessive 
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returns on the investment, the reduc- 
ing of returns to a reasonable rate 
would save the consumer, on the 
average, only a very few cents a ton 
in the price he pays. 

Figuring on ten per cent as a reason- 
able return on the investment, and 
making calculations such as have been 
explained in the case of the retailer, 
the unreasonable excess of profits per 
ton appears as follows for the periods 
covered, the figures showing the amount 
by which the wholesaler’s margin or 
prices could have been reduced, on 
the average, if he had made only ten 
per cent: 


1913-1917, profit over 10 per cent return, 
3.4 cents per net ton. 

1918-1920, profit over 10 per cent return, 
6.5 cents per net ton. 

1921, profit over 10 percent return, . . 2 
cents per net ton. 

1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 2.4 
cents per net ton. 

1918-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 
4.4 cents per net ton. 

1913-1922, profit over 10 per cent return, 
3.9 cents per net ton. 


On particular sales where a whole- 
saler makes a gross profit of one dollar 
and indeed sometimes up to five 
dollars a ton, it is obvious that the 
percentage of return on investment if 
all sales were at such margins would 
run into almost fabulous realms of 
profit, for with a ten-year average 
gross margin of only fifteen and a half 
cents they made nearly twenty-five 
per cent on their investment. It is be- 
cause the majority do not take these 
repugnant margins, or take them on 
relatively few transactions that the 
average net profit comes under ten 
cents a ton, in the highest period. In 
fact outrageous margins, measurable 
in dollars instead of cents, cannot be 

2 The average price or margin actually ob- 


tained would have had to be raised 1.7 cents per 
ton in order to net 10 per cent on investment. 
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taken by the wholesaler except in 
times of coal panic. 

But the 1913-1917 average profit of 
26.6 per cent on investment and of 
32.6 per cent for 1918-1920, and the 
ten-year average of 23.9 per cent in- 
dicate that even the margins normally 
and regularly taken have been ex- 
cessive. 

The American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation has formally urged eight per 
cent on the selling value of the coal as 
a fair standard margin, but the Coal 
Commission’s report sharply negatives 
this contention. It shows that the 
three hundred and thirty-three whole- 
salers reporting for 1920 averaged in 
that year a gross margin of less than six 
per cent on sales, yet made fifty-five 
per cent on their total investment and 
66.6 per cent on the proprietor’s equity. 
The report adds: 

From this showing it would appear that 
with margins of 8 per cent, the figure ad- 
vocated by the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, the entire wholesale trade, and 
particularly the wholesalers handling an- 
thracite would make exorbitant profits. 
Such a margin would be neither necessary 
or desirable. 


The Commission shows that in each 
of the ten years the actual average 
percentage on selling value for the 
entire number of companies reporting 
ranged between five and six and a half 
per cent. And even these modest ap- 
pearing percentages gave excessive 
profits on the investment-——profits rang- 
ing from fifteen to fifty-five per cent 
except in 1921. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
wholesale trade if it desires to conform 
to a “rule of reason” should abandon 
the idea of eight per cent on sales. 
Instead it should not only forego alto- 
gether the panic margins that are 
inexcusable from any point of view, 
but in addition should reduce even its 
normal margins somewhat. 
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If such a course were followed, what 
reduction could be made in the whole- 
saler’s gross margin, and passed on by 
the fair retailer in the form of lower 
prices to the consumer? In exception- 
ally distressful times the reduction 
could be very large on many partic- 
ular shipments; on the average, how- 
ever, it could be but a few cents a 
ton. 

To go back to the eighty-four com- - 
panies, it has been seen that m 1922 
their excess profit over a basis of ten 
per cent on investment was but 2.4 
cents per ton. A similar computation 
for all the four hundred and twenty- 
four companies reporting in 1922 
shows a four cents a ton reduction as 
possible on the ten per cent basis,’ for 
in that year they were making 21.8 
per cent on their investment, while the 
eighty-four companies were making 
15.6 per cent. | 

Considering all the factors—the 
profits of 1922, the long history of 
excessive profits before that, the prob- 
ability that 1923 up to the time of the 
anthracite strike was a better year 
than 1922—is it unreasonable to con- 
clude that before the strike the whole- 
salers could have reduced their charges, 
on the average, four and a half cents a 
net ton, which comes to five cents a 
gross ton, without serious hurt either 
to their pocketbooks or their con- 
sciences? The method of reaching 
such an average reduction would be, 
as suggested, to cut out all the in- 
stances of “high binder” margins and 
in addition to reduce somewhat the 
margins customarily charged on the 
bulk of the business. 


3 The investment of the 424 companies, com- 
puted from the Coal Commission’s report, was 
approximately $38,099,000. Their actual profit, 
$8,327,000; on a 10 per cent basis it would have 
been $3,810,000; and the excess of $4,517,000 
spread over their entire tonnage of approxi- 
mately 114,069,000 tons, would come to just a 
fraction under four cents a ton. 
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Freicut RATES 


On the reasonableness of coal freight 
rates at the present time there is little 
definite basis for comment. There 
would probably be difficulty in getting 
any agreement as to what the amount 
of the average freight bill is per ton, 
the country over, for either anthracite 
or bituminous coal. But in both kinds, 
and especially in anthracite, freight 
takes a large proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

In the Coal Commission’s prelimi- 
nary report of July 9, 1923, on the 
anthracite industry, the Commission 
stated the results of a study of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for stove coal 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago and St. Louis in 
November, 1922. Out of the consum- 
er’s stove-coal dollar in these respective 
cities in that month, the following 
amounts went for freight on this size 
of coal: 


Boston: Freight, 23 cents per dollar paid 
for stove coal. 

New York: Freight, 18 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Philadelphia: Freight, 16 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Washington: Freight, 20 cents per dollar 
paid for stove coal. 

Chicago: Freight, 30 cents per dollar paid 
for stove coal. 

St. Louis: Freight, not stated. 


These figures, while not representa- 
tive of all anthracite, indicate vividly 
the importance of freight in the coun- 
try’s total bill for this kind of fuel. 
For the answer as to whether the 
anthracite freight bill could be reduced 
without injustice to the carriers we 
must await the findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
present inquiry, which was started on 
the urgent recommendation of the Coal 


Commission. On bituminous coal, the . 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
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last general consideration and adjust- 
ment of rates in the western territory 
was concluded in June, 1923; and in 
Central Freight Association territory, 
in 1917. 


ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


We now come to the mine operator 
and inquire about the reasonableness 
of the share he takes of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

The Coal Commission’s report on 
costs, profits and investment of the 
bituminous operators not yet bemg 
available, 1t seems best to omit con- 
sideration of brtuminous operators at 
this time. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1922 issued a valuable pre- 
liminary. report on Investment and 
Profit in Soft Coal Mining, but due to 
the injunction in the Maynard case 
the companies covered were by no 
means so numerous as those covered 
by the Coal Commission. 

For anthracite operators the Coal 
Commission’s report furnishes a great 
deal of important information never 
before produced by a governmental 
agency—especially the information re- 
garding investment and profits, by 
which the reasonableness of prices 1s 
mainly to be judged. 

The method of the Coal Commission 
in its study of investment and profits 
was to state facts, but not to itself 
draw any broad conclusions as to the 
reasonableness of the profits nor indeed 
as to the basis on which reasonableness 
ought to be judged. In this it was no 
doubt wise. It leaves people free to 
make their own conclusions on these 
most vital questions. 

But the Commission does reach a 
number of conclusions regarding the 
anthracite industry which bear directly 
on the reasonableness of profits and 
show some of the places where parts of 
the consumer’s dollar go without any 
proper return in service rendered. Let 
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us restate briefly the substance of some 
of these findings as a basis for further 
consideration of the problem. 


1. There is and can be no free competi- 
tion in the anthracite mdustry because the 
supply is limited and controlled, the mining 
is concentrated largely in a few railroad 
coal companies, with a long history of 
combination. (Report of July 9, 1923.) 

2. “In the anthracite industry market 
value depends upon the profits and prices 
of anthracite for the past 25 years and has 
been influenced more or less by the opera- 
tions of what the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared to be a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and in violation of 
the commodity clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” (Report “P,” released 
Nov. 10, 1923, p. 7.) 

3. The market value of the investment in 
the anthracite industry is estimated by the 
mining engineers at $989,000,000; and the 
book value the Commission places at about 
$600,000,000 or, with working capital in- 
cluded, $640,000,000. The Commission 
refused to make any estimate of original 
cost, but it identified revaluations of 
$226,000,000, which if deducted from the 
book value would indicate an estimated 
original cost (plus working capital) of 
probably not over $414,000,000. (Report 
“P,” p. 16.) 

4. Great tonnages of coal reserves that 
will not be mined in this generation are in- 
cluded in the above values and cost of 
investment. Speaking of the Reading, the 


largest holder of such reserves, the aaa! 


sion says: “The American people 

do not believe it is an inherent right of any 
corporation to embark on a two-hundred- 
year speculation in land and ask the public 
to pay the cost of carrying it, out of the 
present price of coal.” (Report “P,” pp. 
14-16.) 

5. “Because of great inequalities in cost 
and in selling arrangements some operators 
make very large profits and others very 
small profits. The margins per ton be- 
tween cost and sales realization in ordinary 
times range from less than nothing to over 
$2 a ton. The per cent return on book 
value of investment in coal ranges all the 
way from a loss to 138 per cent (one in- 
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dependent operator, year 1917).” (Re- 
port “P,” p. 16.) 

6. “The profits are increasing. Total 
net income is increasing, and surpluses are 
increasing, earned surplus as well as surplus 
arising through revaluations. ‘The margin 
per ton is increasing.” (Report “P,” p. 16.) 


These broad generalizations taken 
together with the specific: facts given 
in the report have an obvious bearing 
on the question of the reasonableness 
of anthracite profits and of the prices 
from which the profits are derived. 

I believe that the facts clearly justify 
the conclusion that under the “rule of 
reason” many of the railroad coal 
companies could have very materially 
reduced their prices even on the book 
valuation; and, with the separation of 
investment in vast reserves of coal, all 
of them could have done so. On the 
basis of estimated original cost of the 
investment they could have reduced 
prices still more sharply. 

I am one of those who believe that 
the original amount invested is the 
most reasonable basis on which to 
judge profits. I do not push the argu- 
ment, of course, to the unreasonable 
extent of going back to the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company’s original 
ear of corn or its original $30,000. : I 
would apply the principle in modera- 
tion, 

On this basis of estimated original 
cost, in 1921, the year the Commission 
used as the last normal year for which 
figures were available, the railroad coal 
companies on the average made an un- 
reasonable profit. Unreasonable for a 
competitive business, still more un- 
reasonable for a monopoly. This was 
the average. Certain low-cost com- 
panies made, and have long been 
making, profits that can only be classed 
as exorbitant. 

Let me set out the specific facts 
supporting this conclusion. The book 
value as of 1921 and the identified 
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revaluations of each railroad coal 
‘company as shown by the Commission 
are here set down with the resultant 
estimate of original cost, which I reach 
by simple subtraction of the revalua- 
tions. Then is given the net income 
found by the Commission for each com- 
pany, the rate it calculated on the book 
value, and the rate I have calculated 
on the figure of original cost. The Coal 
Commission in its summary report did 
not combine any of the companies in an 


average, saying that because of the- 


wide variation between companies 
averages are misleading. It did, how- 
ever, combine nine of the ten compa- 
nies in an appendix. Because of certain 
difficulties it did not set out compa- 
rable figures for the Glen Alden Coal 
Company, among the lowest in cost and 
highest in profit of all the railroad coal 
companies. I am showing the aver- 
ages excluding the Glen Alden Coal 
Company, and will later show averages 
excluding high-cost companies. The 
table shown below gives the figures. 
Space fails to analyze here the rea- 
sonableness of the profits of the average 
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independent producer. The independ- 
ents have long lived as they could. 
They will no doubt continue to do so. 
Natural public sympathy for them has 
been somewhat strained by the in- 
stances of excessively high prices 
charged by them during coal crises at 
times when the railroad coal compa- 
nies refused to take the prices that could 
have been commanded. 

Confining ourselves, therefore,. to 
the railroad coal companies shown in 
the table, we see that in 1921 they 
averaged eleven per cent on the book 
value and as much as elghteen per cent 
on estimated original cost. 

This high average profit is in spite of ` 
the fact that the Reading and the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation companies, 
with over a third of the aggregate book 
value of all the companies and with 
about three fifths of the aggregate 
original cost, were making less than 
five per cent on either basis. 

The average of the five interests ex- 
cluding these two low-profit companies 
was eighteen per cent on book value 
and forty-one on original cost. 


ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 
(The railroad coal companies excluding the D. L. & W—Glen Alden)* 





Year 1921 
Rave 
COAL INVEST- IDENTIFIED ESTIMATED NET COAL 
MENT BOOK | Revanuations| ORIGINAL INCOME} 
VALUE Cosr Book | Original 
Zo Yo 
Lehigh Valley & Coxe Bros.. $46,301,000 $42,050,000 $4,251,000 | $5,831,000 | 12.6 | 137.2 
Pennsylvania & Hillside (rie). 13,026,000 | ..aanrsenns 13,026,000 5,950,000 | 45.7 | 45.7 
Glen Alden and D. ee & W ea 64,481,000* 55,572,000} 8,909,0001| 4,000,000} 6.2] 44.9 
high & Wilkes- O 
Leene Y , i ni . À RESEN 28,974,000 6,169,000 22,805,000 8,707,000 | 30.0 | 38.2 
dson Coal Company Interests ; 
se i: : g ie ; +e ae 51,298,000 33,038,000 18,260,000 4,496,000 | 8.8] 24.6 
l 
ae: wh ieena EAE 4,126,000 | ........... 4,126,000 465,000 | 11.3 | 11.3 
Philadelphia é & Beading EERS 97,198,000 7,012,000 90,186,000 4,119,000 | 4.2 4.6 
high C avigation 
mite N. T) EERE PEN 2 oe 31,966,000 16,214,000 15,752,000 678,000 | 2.1 4.3 
Total excluding Glen Alden...| $272,889,000 | $104,483,000 | $168,406,000 | $30,246,000 | 11.1 | 18.0 
Total including Glen Alden.. .} $337,370,000 | $160,055,000 | $177,315,000 | $34,246,000 | 10.2 | 19.3 





* The Glen Alden was organized to take over on September 1, 1921, the coal business of the D. L. & W. R. R. 
The combined tonnage of these two companies for the year 192] was between nine and ten million tong, 


t As per Coal Commission. 
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The Reading and the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company’s low rates of 
return are in large part due to the fact 
that their reserves of unmined coal— 
much more vast than those of the 
other companies—disproportionately 
increase their investment and at the 
same time, on account of the carrying 
charges, reduce their profit. 

An important fact not taken into 
account im this record of the profit of 
the larger coal mining companies is the 
profit of the anthracite railroads, with 
which these mining companies are 
connected through common stockhold- 
ings or otherwise. Space forbids going 
into the matter of the associated rail- 
. road profits in detail, but it should be 
borne in mind in considering whether 
the mining profits could reasonably be 
reduced. 

What is a reasonable profit for the 
railroad coal companies under the 
conditions of limited supply and sub- 
stantially monopolistic control? Is it 
six per cent—or eight per cent—or 
some other percentage? I incline to 
think six per cent is reasonable in view 
of all the circumstances. Others no 
doubt will think a higher percentage 
Is necessary. 

There would be a much better basis 
for judging if we had an impartial 
actuarial record of property loss in 
mine disasters reduced to the actuarial 
expectation of loss per ton of produc- 
tion per year. Proper allowance could 
then be made for the present quite 
indefinite “mime hazard.” It could 
either be put in as a definite element of 
cost and set aside in a reserve for such 
contingencies, or it could be used to 
judge the added percentage of profit 
necessary to cover the risk. This 
mine hazard is the property hazard, 
not the hazard of compensation to 
injured employes, which is already 
reduced to an actuarial basis and taken 
care of in cost under the head of 
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Workmen’s Compensation or Liability 
Insurance. 

Whatever one’s view of the per- 
centage of profit that is reasonable, the 
foregoing table gives the basic figures 
from which can be calculated the 
excess profit over any assumed per- 
centage. In the following summaries 
the excess profits over six per cent are 
shown on the basis both of book value 
and estimated origmal cost. The total 
fresh mined and culm bank tonnage of 
each company is also shown, and the 
excess profits per ton are thereby 
calculated. 

I have said that many of the com- 
panies could have materially reduced 
prices even on the book valuation 
basis. This table shows that if they 
had been content with six per cent on 
book valuation as reasonable all but 
two of the companies could have 
reduced prices by amounts ranging 
from fifteen cents on up to $1.35 a ton 
on their entire output. The Reading 
and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company could not have reduced 
prices on this basis, for each of them 
fell short of making six per cent. - 
With the prices of these two companies 
remaining unchanged, the reductions 
that the others could have made would 
have put down the average price for 
the tonnage for all companies, includ- 
ing that of the Reading and the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company, by 
thirty cents a ton. 

On the original cost basis the reduc- 
tions, of course, could have been larger, 
ranging from eighteen cents to $1.45 a 
ton. Even on this basis the Reading 
and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company could not have reduced 
prices. With their prices unchanged, 
however, the average reduction on the 
entire tonnage could have been forty- 
five cents a ton. 

The reason why the Reading and the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
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could not reduce prices is because, as 
already suggested, their investment is 
swelled by very large reserved tonnages 
of coal which will not be mined for 
decades to come and the cost of carry- 
ing these great reserves has reduced 
their net income. The double effect of 
swelling of investment and shrinking 
of profit by reason of these reserves 
makes their rate of return low on any 
basis. If their business of speculating 
in coal lands for future generations 
were separated in their accounts or 
were separately incorporated, their 
returns from their business of coal 
mining in the present generation would 
be found much more profitable than 
is indicated by the figures given in the 
table on the preceding page. 

In the case of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company there appears to 
be some further factor included to 
depress its showing of profits. Its net 
income figures only fifteen cents a ton, 
whereas the Commission’s table of 
margins for 19214 shows no railroad 
coal company with as large a tonnage 
as the Lehigh Coal & Navigation at any 
margin below forty to forty-nine cents. 
This seems to indicate that some debit 
was included in the financial figures of 
net income which was not included in 
the margin figures, which show the 
difference between the cost of produc- 
tion and sales realization for coal. 

What do the facts in the above 
tables mean in relation to the ten per 
cent wage increase last September, 
and to the price increase made by the 
operators in consequence of it? 

The facts in these tables are the 
facts for all railroad company anthra- 
cite. They are the facts for both fresh 
mined and culm bank coal, both domes- 
tic sizes and steam, all combined. 
They are the facts for 1921, the last 
normal year, If the strike year, 1922, 
was a “bad” year, there are many 


4 Report “P,” third table following p. 19. 
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earlier “good” years to offset it. The 
ten-year average profit of these com- 
panies, classified in three groups, was 
respectively ten, fifteen, and thirty- 
four per cent on book value of the 
stockholders’ equity, the book value of 
the latter group being characterized by 
the Commission as much nearer to 
original cost than that of the other 
groups. ‘The first quarter of 1923 was 
much more profitable than 1921, but 
the probabilities are that in the spring 
and summer of 1923 the rate of profit 
was not so high as in the first quarter. 
All in all, it is the best that can be done 
and probably entirely fair to the 
operators to use 1921 results as a basis 
for judging their condition just prior to 
the time of the ten per cent wage 
increase. 

The situation was apparently this: 
Average labor costs were $3.97 per ton; 
the ten per cent increase added, there- 
fore, 39.7 cents, approximately 40 
cents, to the total cost of production. 
It was contended that none of the in- 
creased cost could be recouped from 
Increased prices of steam sizes, which 
are in competition with bituminous 
coal. This contention meant that if 
the wage increase was to be passed on 
to the public, it would all have to fall 
on domestic sizes, and would increase 
their price fifty-eight cents, approxi- 
mately sixty cents. Of this amount 
Governor Pinchot maintained that on 
the basis of then available information 
the operators could absorb ten cents. 
The Coal Commission’s investment 
and profit report had not at that time 
been made public. 

From the investment and profit 
facts now made public, I have shown 
above that in 1921, and presumably 
equally well just prior to the wage 
increase, the railroad coal companies 
could have reduced their prices thirty 
cents a ton on the average and still 
earned six per cent on book value; or 
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forty-three cents a ton and_ still 
earned six per cent on estimated orig- 
inal cost. This is on all sizes, includ- 
ing steam. l 

The domestic sizes, however, usu- 
ally bear the brunt of any price m- 
crease, since the steam sizes are always 
regarded as bringing as much as it is 
possible for them to bring under the 
conditions of price competition from 
bituminous coal at any given time. It 
is therefore proper, when a reduction 
in anthracite prices is possible, that 
the domestic sizes should receive the 
benefit. 

Domestic sizes of fresh-mined an- 
thracite, excludmg pea, as given in the 
Coal Commission’s report on Cost of 
Production of Anthracite, released 
August 23, 1923 (tables following p. 
29), are found to average 69.8 per cent 
of the total fresh-mined production of 
the railroad coal companies for the two 
periods shown, which are the last quar- 
ter of 1920 and the first quarter of 1923. 
But the tonnage of 45,279,400 tons I 
have been using in the price reduction 
calculations is the total of both fresh- 
mined and culm. The culm would fur- 
nish mainly pea and steam sizes, and 
relatively little of the larger coals. 
Therefore I arbitrarily lower the 69.8 
per cent found for fresh-mined to 66.6 
per cent, and regard two thirds of the 
total tonnage as of domestic sizes. 
Thus the domestic sizes, excluding pea, 
figure 30,186,000 tons. 

The forty-five-cent price reduction 
shown in my table for the entire 
45,279,400 tons of all sizes amounts to 
a sixty-seven-cent reduction on the do- 
mestic sizes. This result is secured by 
applying the entire $20,141,000 shown 
in the table as the excess profit over six 
per cent on original cost, to the 30,186,- 
000 tons of the domestic coal. It is the 
measure of the reduction that could 
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reasonably have been made on domes- 
tic sizes in 1921,- and presumably 
equally well any time in 1923 up to the 
date of the strike award. 

Now comes the interesting part of 
the calculation. If the railroad coal 
companies could have reduced prices of 
domestic sizes sixty-seven cents a ton 
last August, it means that they could 
have absorbed the entire sixty-cent 
cost on the wage award and in addition 
cut their prices an average of seven 
cents. Instead they raised prices of 
domestic sizes by seventy-five to ninety 
cents. The weighted average of the in- 
creases of the particular companies con- 
cerned was approximately eighty cents 
a gross ton.’ 

It follows that these companies could 
now cut domestic sizes eighty-seven 
cents a ton and still make six per cent 
on their estimated original cost of in- 
vestment, which, with the twelve-cent 
reduction previously shown possible for 
retailers and wholesalers, would make 
a cut of ninety-nine cents, roundly 
one dollar a gross ton in consumers’ 
prices. 

By a similar calculation, at eight per 
cent on original cost, mine prices on the 
average could be reduced by seventy- 
six cents and consumers’ prices by 
eighty-eight cents a gross ton. At six 
per cent on book value, the mine reduc- 
tion could be sixty-six cents and the re- 
duction to consumers seventy-eight 
cents. Even at eight per cent on book 
value, the mine price could come down 
forty-eight cents and the price paid by 
consumers could come down sixty cents 
a gross ton. 

Such reductions would be important 

5 Prices, by companies, from Coal Mining Re- 
view, issues of April 15 (p. 12), and November 
15 (p. 11), 1928; and 1921 tonnages, by com- 


panies, from the-Coal Commission’s Report “P,” 
table following p. 31, 
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and would save the average family 
many dollars on the coal bill. Yet the 
figures are conservative from every an- 
gle, as has been shown, and the true 
amount of reduction that could reason- 
ably be made if all the facts were known 
does not appear. 


DIFFERENTIAL Cost ADVANTAGES 


Comparing the railroad coal com- 
panies as a group with the independ- 
ents, whose cost as a group are higher, 
‘the Coal Commission’s report of July 
9, 1923 says: 


The Commission is convinced that the 
public would benefit by increased pro- 
duction by the larger and lower-cost com- 

panies, 


Speaking of these companies the 
Commission says: 


The present differentials in price made by 
the several “railroad”? companies con- 
stitute some recognition of the right of the 
public to share in the advantage of the low- 
cost concern, but these differences in mine 
prices are far from reflecting the actual 
differences in mine costs. While because of 
great variation in natural conditions 
certain large companies have costs even $2 
below the costs of other companies less 
fortunately situated, yet little of this ad- 
vantage accrues to the public. 


If the companies shown in the table 
on page 136 reduced their prices by the 
varying amounts indicated, they would 
be passing on these differential advan- 
tages to the public, assuming that 
wholesalers and retailers would act 
fairly and not absorb the difference on 
the way to the consumer. 

It may be argued that this would 
mean a multiplicity of prices to the 
consumer for coal of the same kind and 
quality, but we have to struggle with a 
wide variation in prices now as be- 
tween the “company coal” and the 
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independent coal. Apparently, on the 
whole, despite many aggravating cases 
to the contrary, the bulk of the present 
differential between company and in- 
dependent mine prices accrues to the 
consumer. On most of the coal 
most wholesalers and retailers appear 
to give the public the benefit of the 
differential. With full publicity the 
same result might be hoped for if 
there were also wide differentials be- 
tween the railroad coal company 
prices. The only other course is a 
“pooling” of all the coal and a selling 
at a single price, distributing to each 
producer a fair return on his invest- 
ment, or a taking of the differential by 
taxation. 

Why is it that for a generation past 
there has been no apparent tendency 
on the part of the railroad coal com- 
panies to pass on to the public any 
appreciable amount of these differen- 
tial advantages in cost? Why have 
the “company circular” prices been so 
nearly identical? 

The answer is clear. Because they 
have had a substantial monopoly of 
the supply in the ground, and of its 
mining and transportation. Let me 
quote again from the Coal Commis- 
sion’s report of July 9, 1923: 


The fundamental fact in the anthracite 
coal problem is that heretofore these limited 
and exhaustible natural deposits have been 
in the absolute private possession of their 
legal owners, to be developed or withheld at 
will, to be leased for such royalties as could 
be exacted, to be transported and dis- 
tributed at such rates and in such manner 
as a double-headed railroad and coal com- 
bination might find most advantageous 
from the point of view of private profit, to 
be sold at such prices as could be main- 
tained by the restriction of output and the 
elimination of independent competitors, 
through such means as the maintenance of 
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freight rates, burdensome except to those 
who, owning both mines and railroads, 
could afford to be indifferent as to whether 
their revenue came from the one source or 
the other. 


In all this it must be remembered 
that there is at present no law to re- 
quire the operators to restrict their 
profits. But there is ground for be- 
lieving that they should revise their 
ideas of what is “reasonable.” Their 
claim of reasonable prices cannot stand 
in the face of the facts the Coal Com- 
mission has made public. 

Thus far this article has not set out 
the ground for the use of the original 
cost principle or of the estimate of 
original cost derived by deducting 
known revaluations from the book 
figures. The ground is in the obvious 
fact that the value of the anthracite 
properties has been influenced by the 
monopolistic control which these com- 
panies have over the limited deposits 
and by the combination m restraint of 
trade which they have long maintained. 
This is true of the present market value 
and of that part of the market value 
which they have deemed it prudent to 
write up on their books through reval- 
uations. To recognize this inflated 
value as a proper basis for judging the 
reasonableness of return is to confirm 
to an unlawful combination the fruits 
of its unlawfulness. 

Here are some of the facts that one 
must face if he accepts the book value 
as a basis for calculating the rate of 
profit. They are from the Coal Com- 
mission’s Report “P” released Novem- 
_ ber 10, 1923. (P. 55.) 


In order to reduce taxable net income as 
much as possible through depletion and 
depreciation charges most coal operators in- 
creased their fixed assets, on which such 
charges were based, to a fair market value 
of March 1, 1913. Sometimes this was 


. Delaware, 
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done by an appraisal of the fixed assets 
themselves under the supervision of mining 
engineers and sometimes by an audit of the 
books of account over a term of years for 
the purpose of restoring to the fixed asset 
accounts the amounts that had been charged 
to cost or income. Previous to this time, 
many companies had followed the policy 
of making each year’s operations bear the 
cost of new plant and equipment and, in 
some cases, the cost of new coal lands 
acquired. 


The report states that a memoran- 
dum account of the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside companies (Erie interests) 
shows their property to be valued for 
income tax purposes at nine times the 
figure at which it is now entered on 
their books. Their book investment, 
which is nearer original cost than that 
of the other companies, yields forty- 
five per cent return. If the value on 
the memorandum account were en- 
tered on the book account their rate of 
return would be but eleven per cent 
(p. 8). 

Of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company the Commission says (p. 
10): 


The total original cost of its present hold- 
ings of 8,940 acres of coal lands was $1,412,- 
000. This original cost has been written 
up by two revaluations. The first, made in 
1871, increased the book value by $4,970,- 
000. The second, made in 1917 for Federal 
tax purposes, added $10,060,000 to the 
value. 

In the meantime the depletion charged 
by the company has amounted to $3,685,- 
000, or two and a half times the original cost 
of thelands. Yet the lands still stand upon 
its books at $12,757,000, or nine times their 
original cost. 


This is a case of eating your cake 
and having it too. 

Speaking of the transfer of the 
Lackawanna & Western 
coal properties to the newly organized 
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= Glen Alden Coal Company in 1921 the 
Commission says (p. 9): 


Assets which at the time of sale showed a 
value of $6,240,000 on the railroad com- 
pany’s books were entered on the Glen 
Alden Coal Company’s books at $72,240, 
000, an increase of $66,000,000. 

The Commission is aware that the $72, 
240,000 upon the books of the Glen Alden 
Company technically represents the original 
cost to that company, but the stock- 
holders of the coal company were practically 
identical with those of the railroad com- 
pany. Little new money was invested at 
this time and the chief evidence of value 
was a promise made by the owners in their 
capacity of stockholders of the coal com- 
pany to pay $60,000,000 to themselves in 
their capacity of stockholders of the rail- 
road company. In these circumstances 
the transaction does not disguise the fact 
that book values have appreciated without 
investment of new money. 


The Coal Commission made no de- 
cision as between these two methods 
of valuation. It very properly did not 
pass upon value nor on reasonableness 
of return, conceiving that, as a fact 
finding body, it was its duty to set out 
the facts, not to make a judicial de- 
terinmation from them. It pomted 
out that under the Supreme Court’s 
decisions various bases, including mar- 
ket value, reproduction cost, original 
cost, must all be considered m arriving 
at a judgment. 

To illustrate the court ruling and at 
the same time to show the argument 
for an opposite view, let me quote from 
the majority and the dissenting opin- 
ions In a recent case. 

In State of Missouri v. Public Service 
Commission (the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company case), decided by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, May 21, 1923, 
Justice McReynolds delivering the 
majority opinion, cited with approval 
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the Court’s previous rulings in other 
cases, as follows: 


There must be a fair return upon the 

reasonable value of the property at the time 
it is being used for the public. 
And we concur with the Court below in 
holding that the value of the property is to 
be determined as of the time when the in- 
quiry is made regarding the rates. If the 
property, which legally enters into the con- 
sideration of the question of rates, has 
increased in value since it was acquired, the 
company is entitled to the benefit of such 
increase. i 

The making of a just return for the use of 
the property involves the recognition of its 
fair value, if it be more than its cost. The 
property is held in private ownership, and 
it is that property, and not the original cost 
of it, of which the owner may not be de- 
prived without due process of law. 


Again, he said: 


It is impossible to ascertain what will 
amount to a fair return upon properties 
devoted to public service, without giving 
consideration to the cost of labor, supplies, 
ete., at the time the investigation is made. 
An honest and intelligent forecast of proba- 
ble future values, made upon a view of all 
the relevant circumstances, is essential. 
If the highly important element of present 
costs is wholly disregarded, such a forecast 
becomes impossible. Estimates for to- 
morrow cannot ignore prices of today. 


Justice Brandeis in his notable and 
statesmanlike dissenting opinion (Jus- 
tice Holmes concurring) reviewed the 
history of the Supreme Court’s valua- 
tion decisions since the ruling case of 


Smyth v. Ames, twenty-five years ago. 
He said: 


The Court, adhering to the so-called rule 
of Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 18 Sup. 
Ct. 418, 42 L. Ed. 819, and further defining 
it, declares that what is termed value must 
be ascertained by giving weight, among 
other things, to estimates of what it would 
cost to reproduce the property at the time 
of the rate hearing. 
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The so-called rule of Smyth v. Ames is, in 
my opinion, legally and economically un- 
sound. The thing devoted by the investor 
to the public use is not specific property, 
tangible and intangible, but capital em- 
barked in the enterprise. Upon the capital 
so invested the Federal Constitution guar- 


antees to the utility the opportunity to earn 


a fair return. 


Referring again to Smyth v. Ames, 
he said: 


The experience of the 25 years since that 
case was decided has demonstrated that the 
rule there enunciated is delusive. In the 
attempt to apply it insuperable obstacles 
have been encountered. It has failed to 
afford adequate protection either to capital 
or the public. It leaves open the door to 
grave injustice. To give to capital em- 
barked in public utilities the protection 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and to 
secure for the public reasonable rates, it 
is essential that the rate base be definite, 
stable, and readily ascertainable, and that 
the percentage to be earned on the rate 
base be measured by the cost, or charge, of 
the capital employed in the enterprise. It 
is consistent with the Federal Constitution 
for this Court now to lay down a rule which 
will establish such a rate base and such a 
measure of the rate of return deemed fair. 
In my opinion, it should do so. . 

The rule does not measure the present 
value either by what the utility cost to 
produce, or by what it should have cost, or 
by what it would cost to reproduce, or to 
replace it. Under that rule the tribunal is 
directed, in forming its judgment, to take 
into consideration all those and also other 
elements, called relevant facts. 

Obviously, “value” cannot be a compos- 
ite of all these elements. Nor can it be ar- 
rived at on all these bases. They are very 
different, and must, when applied in a par- 
ticular case, lead to widely different results. 


That the amount of money actually 
invested prudently is the true measure 
of value is emphasized again by Justice 
Brandeis in this statement: 
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The conviction is widespread that a sound 
conclusion as to the actual value of a utility 
is not to be reached by a meticulous study 
of conflicting estimates of the cost of 
reproducing new the congeries of old 
machinery and equipment, called the plant, 
and the still more fanciful estimates con- 
cerning the value of the intangible elements 
of an established business. Many commis- 
sions, like that of Massachusetts, have de- 
clared recently that “capital honestly and 
prudently invested must, under normal 
conditions, be taken as the controlling 
factor in fixing the basis for computing fair 
and reasonable rates.” 


This which is now the minority view 
in our highest tribunal may, in time, 
under the force of changing public and 
official opinion, become the law of the 
land. 

Two admissions and an offset in 
closing: 

(1) The estimated original cost I 
have used is admittedly not the exact 
original cost. The Coal Commission 
gave the figures of revaluation but it 
did not itself make the subtraction. 
It said those who wished to do so could, 
but it would not, for stated reasons. 
Some of these reasons would tend to 
increase the original cost, some to lower, 
it still further. For example, the re- 
valuation figures, though mostly appli- 
cable to coal lands, may have included 
some revaluation of property not con- 
nected with the coal business. On the 
other hand, there were probably some 
revaluations, it said, which the ac- 
countants of the Commission did not 
discover at all. In any case, the Com- 
mission found the determination of the 
exact figure could not be made in the 
time and with the funds available to it. 
The figure arrived at by subtracting 
identified revaluations is conceivably 
lower than actual original cost. The 
probabilities, however, are that it is 
generously high. 
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(2) The amount of price reduction 
possible as figured in the tables of this 
article is calculated from the net in- 
come before Federal taxes on that in- 
come were paid. For eight of the ten 
railroad coal companies tax figures 
were ascertained for 1921. They are 
not available for the Hudson and the 
Glen Alden Companies. The eight 
companies, including the exceptional 
Reading and the Lehigh Coal & Nav- 
igation Company, made a profit of 
17.1 per cent on original cost and paid 
taxes of eleven cents a ton. 

Federal taxes must, of course, be 
paid, but if the railroad coal companies 
reduce their income to six per cent on 
original cost, the amount of the tax 
per ton will not be serious. In any 
event ordinary persons are not heard 
to say that their wages or salaries must 
be increased to enable them to pay 
their income tax, nor should a corpora- 
tion’s prices be increased for that pur- 
pose. 

As an offset to the argument of 


Federal taxes and to a possible though. 


highly improbable underestimate of 
original cost, is this fact: The original 
cost principle properly applied not 
only affects investment but (through 
the charges to annual cost for depletion 
and depreciation of that investment) 
it also affects the net income. If coal 
costing one cent a ton in the ground is 
charged into cost when mined at nine 
cents a ton, an actual profit of eight 
cents a ton is concealed. The total 
costs appear higher than they really 
are and the total net income or profit 
appears lower than it really is. 

Now the Coal Commission’s report 
emphasizes that the figures of net 
income given by it have not been 
increased to take care of any such over- 
charges for depletion or depreciation. 
Hence the aggregate net income of 
$30,246,000 shown in the report, and 
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used in this article for computing the 
amount of profits in excess of a six — 
per cent return, is an understatement, 
and probably a very material under- 
statement, of the true amount of 
profit on the original cost principle of 
accounting. No figures are available to 
show the extent of this understatement. 

If the full facts of the true invest- 
ment, excluding excess reserves, and 
of the true net income were available, 
the price reduction possible after 
allowing a reasonable return would be 
found far greater than now appears. 

After all, the original cost principle 
simply serves to reveal the truth about 
the actual amount of profit being 
earned on the actual amount of money 
invested. Is not that what we want to 
know? 

In simple human experience profit 
is reckoned as the profit on cost. 
Actual investment plus revaluations 
(profit) gives us a hybrid figure of in- 
vestment—part cost, part profit—as 
a basis. Actual cost of production plus 
excess charges for depletion and de- 
preciation (profit) gives us a hybrid 
figure of cost, and results in showing a 
net income that is less than the true 
net income. Part of the true net in- 
come is hidden. 

These are simple propositions but 
they are inescapable. We ought to 
know the actual amount and the 
actual rate of profit, however high it is. 
We should insist on accounting prac- 
tices that reveal, not conceal, these 
facts. 

Once the facts are before us and the 
true rate of profit known, we are in a 
position to exercise our judgment. 

One is then at liberty to say, 

“Why, yes, that is a high rate, but 
under all the circumstances I think it 
reasonable,” 

Another is at liberty to say, 

“No, that rate is too high.” 


Costs and Efficiency in the Wholesaling and 
Retailing of Coal 


By Joan W. ADAMS 


Examiner in Charge, Wholesale and Retail Section, United States Coal Commission 


NDER the subject of “Costs and 
Efficiency in Wholesaling and 
Retailing of Coal,” it is my purpose to 
discuss briefly the costs, investments 
and profits of wholesale distributing 
agencies other than the selling depart- 
ments or affiliated sales companies of 
producers, and the costs, investments 
and profits of retailers, together with 
discussion of certain conditions prevail- 
ing in the wholesaling and retailing of 
coal which have a bearing on the effi- 
cient discharge of the two functions. 
The discussion is based entirely on the 
findings of the Wholesale and Retail 
Division of the United States Coal 
Commission. 

In the field to be covered there are 
two major and several minor classes of 
distribution agencies. ‘Time, however, 
will permit only the briefest discussion 
of the two major classes which may be 
defined as: 


1. Wholesalers. (Sometimes called 
jobbers.) Individuals or corpora- 
tions not directly affiliated with the 
companies whose coal they handle, 
who sell to retailers or consumers in 
carload lots without physically han- 
dling the coal on, over orthrough their 
own yards, docks or other equipment, 
and 

2. Retailers. Individuals or cor- 
porations who. buy in carload lots, 
physically handle the coal through 
their,own or leased retail yards and 
delivery equipment and sell and de- 
liver it in less than carload lots to 
consumers. 


Between these two major classes 
there are several less important groups 
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of distributing agencies among which 
may be noted: 


(a) The broker who buys and sells 
coal contracts. 

(b) The line trestle yard which 
buys in carload lots and sells in less 
than carload lots to teamster-re- 
tailers, and in some cases (as, for m- 
stance, in Buffalo) also provides 
retail delivery for a part of the ton- 
nage handled. 

(c) The dock company of the 
Northwest which purchases outright, 
or handles ‘on commission, coal’ 
shipped to the head of the Lakes, 
physically handling and storing it on 
its docks, and selling and trans-ship- 
ping it by rail in carload lots to re- 
tailers at mland points, or selling it 
in less than carload lots to “teamster- 
retailers,” or even selling and deliver- 
ing it at retail themselves. 


Besides retailers operating their own 
yards, there are many retail delivery- 
men or teamsters who purchase by the 
wagon- or truck-load from wholesale 
docks and trestles, or from other re- 
tailers and provide delivery equipment 
and service; peddlers who purchase by 
the wagonload and peddle coal by 
the bushel from house to house; and 
the coal cellar and corner grocery 
which handle coal in bags to the poorest 
trade. 


Two Coats——I'wo DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS 


As a background for intelligent dis- 
cussion of the wholesale and retail 
trade, it is important to note that dif- 
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ferences as to quantity, location and 
ownership of deposits, and differences 
in use as between anthracite and bitu- 
minous make the distribution problems 
of the two quite different. 

Pennsylvania furnishes practically 
all of our anthracite. It is estimated 
that one third of the available supply 
has already been mined. Nine tenths 
of the remainder is owned by a few 
large producing companies which mine 
75 per cent of the annual production 
and sell it mainly through their own 
sales organizations at announced prices 
that are so stabilized that they do not 
fluctuate with changes in demand. 
These large so-called “railroad com- 
panies” or “big companies” make only 
the minimum use of the independent 
wholesaler. ‘The remaining 25 per cent 
_is produced by a relatively large num- 
ber of so-called “independent” pro- 
ducers whose tonnage is too small to 
support sales organizations of their 
own, and who therefore make large use 
of the independent wholesaler. In- 
dependent prices fluctuate widely with 
the demand, with the resulting phe- 
nomenon of “premium prices” under 
which anthracite sells in the same 
market, particularly in times of short- 
age, not at one, but at many prices. 
Spot prices quoted for domestic sizes 
of anthracite in New York on Octo- 
ber 29 ranged from $8.75 to $9.25 
per gross ton for “company” coal, 
and from $9.85 to $12.25 per gross 
ton for “independent” coal f. o. 
b. mines. This wide spread in prices 
at mines offers abundant opportunity 
for speculative handling by whole- 
salers and places great restriction upon 
retail competition. 

Pea and larger sizes are distributed 
over a very wide area for household use 
while the steam sizes unavoidably 
produced with the larger sizes must be 
sold, generally at less than production 
cost, in price competition with bitu- 
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minous in a relatively small area near 
the mines. In times of shortage the 
sale of steam sizes at prices higher than 
the regular steam market is forced by 
making the acceptance of a retailer’s ` 
order for domestic sizes contingent 
upon. his purchasing a quantity of 
steam sizes. This practice is closely 
akin to full line forcing. Retailers 
frequently are obliged to take losses on 
steam sizes so purchased. Such losses 
must be recouped in the form of higher 
prices on domestic sizes. 

By way of contrast, let it be noted 
that rich deposits of bituminous coal 
are found in some 28 states and in 
Alaska. The exploitation of this vast 
supply has only begun. Producing 
capacity far in excess of the normal de- 
mand is already developed, and many 
producing regions compete for the 
tonnage in any given market. The 
bulk of bituminous coal is consumed 
for industrial purpose, only a small 
percentage going to the household 
trade. Its distribution agencies are 
the selling organizations of producers 
selling direct to industrials and to retail 
coal merchants, or to wholesalers who 
in turn sell to industrial consumers and 
to retailers. 


I. THE WHOLESALE TRADE 


The independent wholesaler is a di- 
rect outgrowth of conditions existing 
in the production and distribution of 
coal. The services rendered may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Offering a ready sales organiza- . 
tion to small mines whose tonnage is 
inadequate to warrant them in main- 
taining their own selling organizations. 

2. Offering a similar service to large 
operators in markets not fully covered 
by the operator’s sales organization. 

8. Advancing for small operators, 
particularly those producing bitumi- 
nous coal, a certain amount per ton 
immediately upon notice of shipment, 
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thus financing mine payrolls for further 
operation. 

4. Offering a wider selection of fuels 
to the purchaser and, in some cases, 
fuel engineering advice respecting the 
different kinds of coal handled. 

5. Extending credit to purchasers. 

The wholesaler’s remuneration is 
taken in the form of a commission or 
gross profit, commonly spoken of in the 
trade as the wholesalers “margin.” 
‘This margin includes all expenses as 
well as the wholesaler’s profit. 

The Coal Commission’s study of 
margins, costs, profits and investments 
of wholesalers covered the ten-year 
period from 1913 to 1922 inclusive. 
This was a period of steadily rising 
prices for all kinds of coal. Along with 
the increase in prices went an increase 
in the amount of investment required 
to finance the wholesaling of a ton of 
coal. Margins and expenses per ton 
increased sharply and net profits per 
ton fluctuated widely. 

To one not familiar with the whole- 
sale trade, the smallness of the margins, 
expenses, and profits per ton, and the 
large returns on investment yielded by 
net profits of but a few cents per ton 
will be surprising until it is recalled that 
the wholesaler’s function is confined to 
sellmg coal without actually handling 
it, and that therefore his actual invest- 
ment per ton of coal sold is small. 


MARGINS, Expenses, PROFITS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


The year 1913 was the year of lowest 
margins and lowest expenses, but not 
the year of lowest profits. In that year 
90 companies, handling over 42 millions 
of tons of all kinds of coal in all parts of 
the country, showed an average margin 
of 9.4 cents per ton; an average expense 
of 6.1 cents; an average net operating 
profit of 3.3 cents and a total net profit 
of 3.6 cents per ton. The difference 
between the net operating profit and 
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the total net profit represents interest 
received on money loaned to mining 
companies, interest on receivables and 
other income arising out of the opera- 
tion of the wholesale coal business. 
This small profit per ton yielded a re- 
turn of 19.0 per cent on total invest- 
ment consisting of the net proprietor’s 
equity, or net worth of the business, 
plus borrowed money. After deduct- 
ing interest paid on borrowed money 
from earnings, and deducting borrowed 
money from total investment, the rate 
of return on the net proprietor’s equity 
was 24.1 per cent. Yet a prominent 
New York wholesaler, following the re- 
lease of the Commission’s report, was 
quoted in a press statement to the effect 
that a profit of 3.6 cents per ton in 1913 
meant practically doing business at a 
loss. Doubtless a large number of 
people reading the statement, not 
knowing that the average amount of 
capital employed to handle a ton of 
coal and earn the 3.6 cents in 1913 was 
but 19.2 cents, agreed with the whole- 
saler. 

At the other end of the ten-year pe- 
riod 424 companies, handling 114 
millions of tons in the strike year, 1922, 
reported average margins of 22.4 cents 
per ton; expenses of 15.8 cents; direct 
operating profit of 6.6 cents, and total 
net profit of 7.3 cents per ton. This 
profit per ton yielded 21.8 per cent on a 
total investment of 33.4 cents per ton 
and 25.6 per cent on a proprietor’s 
equity of 26.3 cents per ton. 

The year of lowest earnings for the 
trade as a whole was 1921, when 391 
companies handling 87 millions of tons 
(representing a sharp decrease in 
tonnage due to the industrial depres- 
sion of that year), with an average 
margin of 19.0 cents and average ex- 
penses of 18.4 cents per ton, realized an 
average total profit of but 1.6 cents, 
which represented a return of but 3.6 
per cent on a total investment of 44.6 
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cents per ton, and after payment of 
interest only 3.1 per cent on a proprie- 
tor’s equity of 34.0 cents per ton. 
These investments, due to: decreased 
tonnage, were over 30 per cent greater 
than those of any other year. 

In contrast with the poor showing of 
1921 and the better showings of 1913 
and 1922, the year 1917, with an aver- 
age margin of 20.3 cents, expenses of 
9.8 cents, direct operating profit of 10.5 
cents and total profit of 10.9 cents per 
ton, showed rates of 45.4 per cent on 
total investment and 54.8 per cent 
on owner’s investment. The banner 
year, 1920, with an average margin of 
30.7 cents per ton and expenses of 16.3 
cents per ton, yielded a direct operating 
profit of 14.4 cents and a total profit of 
15.0 cents per ton, representing rates of 
profit of 55.2 percent on totalinvestment 
and 66.6 per cent on proprietor’s equity. 

There were variations in the amounts 
of margins, expenses, profits and in- 
vestments in different sections of the 
country. Wholesalers in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
region took the highest margins, and 
realized the highest profits per ton as 
well as the largest rates of return on 
investment. In 1918 this group, with 
a total operating profit of 22.0 cents 
per ton, realized 92.9 per cent on their 
total investment and, after payment of 
interest on borrowed money, 105.5 per 
cent on the proprietor’s equity. These 
were the highest rates of return on in- 
vestment shown by any group during 
the ten-year period. This group real- 
ized over 40 per cent in profit on total 
investment in five of the ten years, and 
its lowest rate was 10.7 per cent in the 
year 1922. 


OVERDEVELOPMENT 


Representatives of the wholesale 
trade claim that there are too many 
wholesalers, resulting in reduced 
tonnages handled per company with 
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consequently increased costs. The 
reason for the great increase in the 
number of wholesalers is not far to seek. 
It lies m the possibility in frequently 
recurring sellers’ markets of the inde- 
pendent wholesaler, by mere ownership 
without physically handling the coal, 
extracting large speculative margins 
from the pocketbooks of needy indus- 
trial consumers or retailers. The in- 
quiries of the Coal Commission dis- 
closed instances during the panic 
market of 1922-23 in which margins up 
to $3.90 per net ton on bituminous and 
$5.20 per gross ton on anthracite were 
taken. So long as such attractive 
plums in the form of speculative mar- 
gins, and such attractive profits on in- 
vestment as have been discussed above 
continue to exist, new capital will con- 
stantly be attracted to the trade. Un- 
doubtedly, greater efficiency could be 
attained if there were fewer speculators 
in the trade and the legitimate func- 
tions of the wholesaler were discharged 
by a smaller number of concerns 
handling larger volumes of tonnage at 
less costs per ton. 

The way to greater efficiency through 
reduction in number of wholesalers, 
however, does not he in the direction of 
a margin of 8 per cent of the selling 
price advocated by representatives of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion. The Commission’s studies indi- 
cated 


that with margins of 8 per cent, the figure 
advocated by the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, the entire wholesale trade, 
and particularly the wholesalers handling 
anthracite, would make exorbitant profits. 
Such a margin would neither be necessary 
nor desirable. Its presence in the trade 
would not only be a public injustice, but 
would further stimulate the already pone 
overdeveloped wholesale trade. 


What is needed to eliminate the 
speculative wholesaler and reduce 
overdevelopment in the-trade is an 
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equation of supply and demand which 
will eliminate premium coal from the 
market. When such a condition pre- 
vails, real competition among whole- 
salers for the operator’s production and 
the retailer’s and consumer’s trade will 
operate to eliminate unnecessary 
wholesalers, thereby reducing the 
overdevelopment of the trade. 


WHOLESALERS HANDLING ANTHRACITE 
ONLY 


The Commission found that very 
few wholesalers handle anthracite ex- 
clusively, but that among these the 
overdevelopment in number of firms is 
even greater than among bituminous 
and mixed bituminous and anthracite 
wholesalers. Only two wholesalers re- 
ported handling anthracite exclusively 
in all of the ten years from 1913 to 1922 
inclusive, while 12 reported anthracite 
only for 1921 and 1922. In 1913, the 
two wholesalers handled a total of 
1,336,000 tons while in 1921, when 
there was no shortage of anthracite, the 
same two wholesalers together with 10 
others, making 12 in all, handled only 
1,717,000, an increase of but 381,000 
tons. In 1922, the same 12 wholesalers 
handled but 1,397,000 tons, an increase 
of but 61,000 tons over that handled by 
the two wholesalers in 1913. Thus two 
companies in 1913 handled an average 
of 568,000 tons per company, while 12 
companies handled averages of only 
143,000 tons in 1921 and 116,000 tons 
in 1922. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in 
tonnage per company among these 
' wholesalers, rates of earnings on invest- 
ment kept up well. No losses for the 
companies as a group were shown in 
any year. Rates of earnings for dif- 
ferent years on total investment ranged 
from 121% to 371% per cent, and on net 
proprietor’s equity, from 13.6 to 42 
per cent. These rates of earnings 
were obtained by increasing the aver- 
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age margins realized by all companies 
reporting from 13.8 cents per ton in 
1913 to 34.1 cents in 1920 and 29.4 
cents in 1922. 


PYRAMIDING OF SALES AND MARGINS 


The average margins discussed above 
represent the average performance on 
all sizes of anthracite. They do not 
reflect fully the speculative margins 
taken by independent wholesalers in 
seller’s markets, nor do they indicate in 
any sense the full amount that may be 
added to the price of coal when it passes 
through the hands of several whole- 
salers, each taking a margin that is 
ultimately added to the price paid by 
the consumer. Such pyramiding of 
margins affects anthracite especially. 

In tracing 802 cars of high-priced 
anthracite of domestic sizes sold during 
the fall and winter, 1922-23, the Com- 
mission found that 500 cars, or five 
eighths of the total number passed 
through the hands of but one whole- 
saler at margins ranging from 20 cents 
to $3.00 per gross ton; 251 cars, or 31 
per cent went through the hands of two 
wholesalers whose combined margins 
ranged from nothing per ton up to 
$4.75 per gross ton; 47 cars, or nearly 6 
per cent passed through the hands of 
three wholesalers whose combined 
margins ranged from 90 cents to $4.03 
per gross ton, and 4 cars, representing 
half of one per cent passed through the 
hands of four wholesalers whose com- 
bined margins ranged from $1 to $1.51 
per gross ton. 

On the 802 cars representing 34,374 
gross tons the average margin taken 
by the wholesale trade was $1.24 per 
ton. Regarding this average margin 
the Coal Commission stated that indi- 
vidual wholesalers who did nothing but 
buy and sell car numbers and weights 
often took margins larger than those 


‘taken by retailers who physically 


handled the coal, while the average 
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margin on the 34,374 tons was larger 
than that allowed by anthracite-pro- 
ducing companies to dock companies 
which physically handle the coal and 
absorb the loss and shrinkage in han- 
dling. Recent inquiries of the Federal 
Trade Commission indicate the con- 
tinuance of high margins realized by 
wholesalers on sales of coal at premium 
prices. 


SPECIAL Devices ror Prorir TAKING 


The Coal Commission found further 
that in a number of instances chains of 
separately incorporated wholesalers 
exist that are closely allied in economic 
interest with each other and with cer- 
tain of the smaller anthracite produc- 
ers. In times of shortage, coal is 
passed from one to the other of such 
wholesalers, each taking a margin or 
profit on the transaction. The Com- 
mission also found that various devices 
such as the mixing in barges of low- 
priced company and high-priced 
independent coal at tidewater, and 
sale of the mixture at high prices; the 
misuse of reconsignment on the part of 
wholesalers; the splitting of wholesale 
margins with operators, and the like 
are resorted to by certain unscrupulous 
wholesalers and operators to exact the 
largest profit possible in the wholesale 
distribution of coal. 


ConcLusIoNs RESPECTING 
WHOLESALING 


The Coal Commission recognized 
that the wholesaler is a necessary factor 
in distribution, but also that because of 
conditions of overdevelopment, specu- 
lation and duplication of function, the 
activities of speculative independent 
wholesalers in times of shortage unduly 
enhance prices to the consumer, es- 
pecially on anthracite, and to a less de- 
gree on bituminous coal. Considering 
the situation from a public service 
viewpoint, the Commission recom- 
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mended that a Federal agency be given 
strict regulatory powers over the pro- 
duction and interstate distribution of 
coal. Respecting the wholesale trade 
the Commission suggested that the 
regulatory body have the power, par- 
ticularly in times of emergency, to limit 
the amount of margins that may be 
taken by one or more wholesalers to a 
definite maximum amount per ton, the 
amount to be the same whether taken 
by one or more than one wholesaler. 
Such regulation, with proper provision 
for court review of the acts of the regu- 
latory body in cases of aggriévement, 
were regarded as necessary “in order 
that American industries and house- 
holds shall at all times be ensured a 
continuous and adequate supply of coal 
at reasonable prices.” _ 


Il. THE RETAIL TRADE 


The retailing of coal in the United 
States is carried on by over 40,000 in- 
dividuals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions handling tonnages ranging from 
the few carloads of the small country 
dealer to the seven digit figures of a few 
of the largest concerns. Many dealers 
make retailing of coal their only line of 
merchandising. To others it is one of 
two or more seasonal businesses such 
as ice, lumber, building materials, grain 
and livestock shipping that are con- 
ducted together. To many it is only a 
minor side line. 

The typical retailer is an inde- 
pendent merchant, owning or leasing 
his yard and other facilities. He buys 
his coal outright and assumes all mer- 
chandising risks of the business, includ- 
ing shortages in transit, degradation, 
or breaking of coal in handling, and in 
addition provides sufficient storage 
facilities, stocks and delivery equip- 
ment to furnish so far as he can the 
kind of coal his customers want, when, 
where, and in such quantity as their 
needs demand. The retailer under- 
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takes to do this on a gross merchandis- 
ing profit or, as it is termed in the trade, 
“gross margin” or “working margin” 
representing the difference between the 
cost of coal alongside his yard (includ- 
ing the price paid f. o. b. mines plus 
freight) and the price at which the coal 
is sold. 


MARGINS, EXPENSES, PROFITS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


The margins taken vary widely on 
different kinds of coal and with dif- 
ferent types of trade served. They 
also vary considerably in different 
sections of the country. They gener- 
ally are largest in the city where ex- 
pensive delivery service is provided to 
the consumer’s premises or even to his 
bin, and least in the country where the 
farmer provides his own delivery serv- 
-ice. When the customer provides his 
own delivery, a difference in price gener- 
ally ranging from 50 cents to $1 and, 
in a few cases, up to $1.50 per ton Is 
usually, though not always, made. In 
many markets the amount of the differ- 
ence in price allowed appears to be 
determined by custom rather than by 
the cost of delivery service. 

Recognizing the utter impossibility 
of compiling cost, investment and 
profit data for all of the retailers of the 
country, the Commission planned to 
cover the trade by a sampling process. 
Schedules were sent to representative 
retailers throughout the country, in- 
cluding both those doing an exclusive 
coal business and those combining coal 
with other lines. Lack of time and 
personnel, however, prevented com- 
pletion of the tabulations of costs and 
profits of firms engaged in mixed coal 
and other businesses. Consequently, 
the Commission’s published statements 
regarding the costs, profits and invest- 
ments of the retail trade are based en- 
tirely on the reports of 273 retailers 
engaged exclusively in the handling of 
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coal who returned complete investment 
and profit and loss data for the full five 
years, 1918 to 1922, inclusive. These 
companies, representing less than 1 per 
cent of the total number of retailers in 
the country, but handling about 10 per 
cent of the country’s retail tonnage, 
were regarded by the Commission as a 
representative sample of what may be 
termed the backbone of the retail trade. 

For the 273 companies the average 
margins ranged from $1.89 to $2.51 per 
ton in different years. New England 
dealers showed the highest average 
margins, ranging from $2.27 per ton in 
1918 to $2.95 per ton in 1922. The 
Middle Atlantic states came next with 
margins ranging from $1.81 to $2.54; 
the Central states were third with 
margins ranging from $1.68 to $2.40, 
and the Mountain and Pacific and 
Southern states showed relatively low 
margins averaging in different years 
from $1.35 to $2.29 per ton. 

Margins of individual dealers on the 
same kind of coal in the same market 
frequently varied widely without corre- 
sponding differences in selling prices. 
For anthracite this is accounted for by 
the fact that some dealers purchased 
most, or even all, of their supply from 
low-priced big company sources, while 
others purchased from high-priced 
independent sources. In the case of 
bituminous coal the differences were 
accounted for by fluctuations in market 
prices between the dates on which dif- 
ferent dealers purchased their coal. 

The average expenses incurred by 
the 273 retailers increased steadily from 
$1.50 per ton in 1918 to $2.06 per ton 
in 1921. In 1922 they decreased 
slightly to $2.02 per ton. 

The net profit averaged from 37 
cents to 59 cents per ton, 1919 being 
the year of lowest, and 1920 the year of 
highest profit per ton. Profits varied 
widely for different territorial groups 
in different years. One group in 1921 
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showed a loss of one cent per ton on all 
coal handled. This was the only loss 
shown by an entire group for a year’s 
business. 

The total investment required to 
handle a ton of coal increased: steadily 
for the 273 companies from $2.33 in 
1918 to $3.54 mn 1922. Two factors 
were effective in the increase, the first 
being the general increase in price 
level, including both the money value 
of coal handled and the cost of new 
equipment, and the second being that 
the tonnage handled by the 273 com- 
panies in the later years of the period 
was some 10 to 15 per cent less than 
that handled in 1918. Investments 
per ton also varied in amount by from 
$1 to $2 per ton in different sections 
of the country in each year. They 
were least in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific states and highest in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. 

Net profits ranging, as previously 
stated, from 37 to 59 cents per ton 
netted: returns on total investments 
ranging from 11.6 per cent to 22.9 per 
cent in different years. After payment 
of interest on borrowed money, but 
before payment of Federal taxes, the 
rates of return on the owner’s invest- 
ment ranged from 12.1 to 25.4 per 
cent. In summarizing its study of the 
retail trade, the Commission stated: 


The results of the Commission’s inquiries 
regarding the retail trade indicate that it is 
generally conducted on a competitive basis. 
Prices and margins have increased sharply 
in all sections of the country since 1918. 
Expenses, also, especially in the last two 
years, have increased so that net profits 
per ton and on investment have shown a 
tendency to decrease. During the five- 
year period, 1918 to 1922, the average rates 
of profit (on investment) of retail dealers 
throughout the country have generally 
been moderate and much less than those of 
wholesalers. In some sections of the coun- 
try they have been small, while in others 
they have been fairly large. 
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OVERDEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES 

The Commission’s inquiries indi- 
cated that retail facilities generally ' 
are considerably overdeveloped. In 
Washington, D. C., for instance, ' 
dealers claim that they could handle 
about twice as much tonnage as they 
now handle without materially, if at 
all, increasing their facilities, and with 
the added tonnage reduce their per ton 
costs of doing business. A similar 
condition appears to be characteristic 
of practically every city. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING TONNAGE 


For bituminous coal, the supply of 
which is plentiful, the problem of in- 
creasing tonnage is purely that of 
competitive efficiency in the buying 
and selling of coal. The dealer who 
can sell for less than his competitors 
and still make a profit gets the tonnage. 

For anthracite, however, the prob- 
lem is not so simple. The fact that 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
annual production is sold at stabilized 
prices, and is rather carefully ap- 
portioned to retailers on the basis of 
shipments made in previous years, 
while the remaining 25 per cent 
has in recent years been sold at 
higher or “premium” prices, not only 
makes it difficult for a retailer to 
increase his tonnage but also imposes 
great restriction upon competitive 
merchandising in the retail trade. To 
increase his tonnage the average dealer 
must go outside his regular sources of 
supply and purchase independent coal 
at such high prices that any reduction 
in operating expenses to be attained by 
handling a larger tonnage is more than 
lost in premiums paid for coal. In 
summarizing the effect of limitation of 
supply and the evils of premium coal on 
the trade the Coal Commission stated: 


The effect of premium anthracite coal on 


. the retail trade is to make direct business 
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connection with one or more of the big 
companies which do not sell their product 
at premium prices of prime importance to a 
successful retailer. In fact, such direct 
connection has during recent years been 
more important than real efficiency in 
retailing in determining what retailers in 
the anthracite territory will be able to stay 
in the business. So long as such conditions 
continue, competition based on real effi- 
clency in retailing can have but little effect 
in eliminating the inefficient dealer from 
the trade. 


RELATION oF RETAIL TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The larger profits made by retailers 
having big-company anthracite con- 
nections, as compared with those pur- 
chasing a large part of their supply 
from independent sources, led the Coal 
Commission to make a study of pub- 
lished price data to ascertain to what 
extent high-priced premium anthracite 
is the determining factor in retail prices 
——in other words, to determine whether 
the old theory of marginal cost holds 
good as affecting retail prices. As the 
basis for this study the wholesale prices 
of independent and company anthra- 
cite of stove size and the retail prices of 
the same size in New York and Phila- 
delphia, as published in the trade press, 
and the same data for 51 cities as pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the period, January, 1920, to June, 
1923, were used. 

The study showed that when both 
wholesale and retail prices were at their 
peak in the latter part of 1920, the re- 
tail price advances over the prices pre- 
vailing in January, 1920, for New 
York, Philadelphia and the 51 cities, 
were more than twice the advances that 
had taken place in company prices, but 
only about one half those that had 
occurred in independent coal prices. 
In 1922, however, the advances in retail 
prices were greater than the advances 
n independent coal in New York and 
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Philadelphia, and about two thirds as 
great as the advance for independent 
coal in the 51 cities. During interven- 
ing periods, when independent coal was 
selling at smaller premiums over com- 
pany coal, retail prices fell somewhat, 
but showed larger increases over 
January, 1920, than either company or 
independent coal at wholesale. In 
summarizing its study the Coal Com- 
mission stated: 


The degree to which retail prices reflect 
the full premium paid on independent coal 
in times of high prices depends upon the 
amount of competition existing between 
dealers having big-company connections 
and those who are dependent upon inde- 
pendent sources for their supply. Indi- 
cations are that during the recent shortage, 
with its less radical increase in Independent 
coal prices at the mine, retail prices moved 
approximately in accordance with the 
economic theory stated at the outset. 


Following the settlement of the re- 
cent strike, the prices of domestic sizes 
were advanced on the average some- 
what less than $1 per gross ton, the 
advances on company coal being from 
70 to 90 cents per ton, and on inde- 
pendent coal, in a few cases, over $1 
per ton. Press statements immedi- 
ately following the announcement of 
new prices f. o. b. mines stated that 
in some markets retail prices, in 
most cases figured on a net ton basis, 
were advanced by approximately the 
same amount that producers advanced 
their gross ton prices at mines. Just 
how general this practice may have 
been it is impossible to state. 

Assuming that retail prices prior to 
the advance were fair and reasonable 
to cover retailing services rendered, the 
question of retailers adding the full ad- 
vance made by producers on a gross ton 
basis to retail prices figured on a net 
ton basis raises a mooted question. On 
its face it seems unfair to the consumer. 
On the other hand, however, retailers 
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claim that, in some markets at least, 
shortages in transit and losses from deg- 
radation, or breaking down of sizes, 
cover the difference between the long 
ton bought and the short ton sold. 
The Coal Commission’s attempts to 
obtain definite statistics from retailers 
covering shortages and degradation 
losses produced little actual data, most 
retailers confining their replies to 
widely varying estimated percentages 
covering the two. These estimates, 
based on the dealer’s judgment, gener- 
ally did not appear to warrant an 
allowance of 240 pounds in weight or its 
equivalent in purchase cost to cover 
the shortage and: loss. Undoubtedly 
there are cases in which retail price 
advances following the resumption of 
mining in the fall of 1923 were so large 
as to merit the criticism of the public. 


Concuusions Respecting RETAILING 


The attitude of the Coal Commission 
toward the retail trade was one of 
sympathetic rather than adverse criti- 
cism. The Commission recognized 
that the trade is overdeveloped and 
that, even making due allowance for 
the necessity of maintaining sufficient 
retail facilities to handle the peak de- 
mand of winter, the same service could 
be given in many markets at less cost 
to the consumer if the business was in 
the hands of a smaller number of com- 
peting concerns, using their facilities 
more nearly to capacity. It recog- 
nized that the trade is generally highly 
competitive and that, barring non- 
competitive advantages arising out of 
the existence of premium coal, it is the 
most efficient firm that succeeds. 

The Commission took the position 
that, in the absence of artificial price 
control maintained by illegal collusive 
action on the part of retailers, the 
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competitive nature of the retail trade 
generally makes regulation of margins 
and prices unnecessary except in times 
of emergency shortage, and that regu- 
lation, when necessary, should be 
applied locally and should take the 
form of regulation of margins rather 
than the fixing of prices. 

The Commission recognized that 
some of the public dissatisfaction with 
retail prices, and some of the criticisms 
of the conduct of the retail business are 
well founded, but that in many cases 
they are based on lack of knowledge on 
the part of the public that the causes of 
conditions arousing complaint are be- 
yond the control of the retailer. Pub- 
lic opinion is quite often aroused un- 
justly against the retailer by inflam- 
matory newspaper articles, when what 
appears to be needed is a better under- 
standing of the trade and its problems 
on the part of those whom it serves. 

In conclusion, the Coal Commis- 
sion’s attitude toward the entire in- 
dustry was that all phases of the 
production and distribution of coal 
are heavily charged with public in- 
terest and responsibility. Where real 
competition exists it is recognized as 
the most efficient regulator of the 
trade, but where it is absent, or quali- 
fied by artificial or monopolistic con- 
ditions, the Coal Commission’s 
recommendations were that greater 
publicity be given to the fact so that 
public opinion may be informed and a 
basis laid for intelligent direct regula- 
tion wherever such action would result 
in the elimination of unnecessary du- 
plication of function, and ensure the 
consuming public a continuous and 
adequate supply of coal at prices that 
are fair and reasonable to the public 
and to the agencies necessary to pro- 
duce and distribute the coal. 


Railway Rates on Bituminous and Anthracite Coal 


By CuHarues RerreLL, Pa.D. 
University of Pittsburgh 


VEN a casual survey of the 
anthracite and bituminous coal 
industries shows the need of treating 
the rate problems of each separately. 
There is no similarity in historie de- 
velopment of freight rates nor is there 
any similarity in the nature of difficul- 
ties that arise when changes in rates 
are contemplated. 

The anthracite fields are highly 
localized. Within a radius of fifty 
miles in northeastern Pennsylvania is 
located practically all of the hard coal 
of the United States. The bituminous 
fields of the eastern United States alone 
are spread over nine states. 

The small geographical area of the 
anthracite has contributed much to 
the growth of the anthracite combina- 
tion and the tie-in of the coal with the 
railroads, while the bituminous in- 
dustry in contrast is so far-reaching 
into distinct and separate territories 
and touches so many different railroads 
that it is difficult to imagine the con- 
struction of a monopoly control such 
as exists in anthracite. 

A study of the rate structure, there- 
fore, must reflect at all times a con- 
sideration of the development of com- 


bination and monopoly control in the ` 


anthracite industry and the continuous 
existence of competition in the bitumi- 
nous fields. 

Again, the wide separation of the 
producers of bituminous makes the 
problem of rate differentials of prime 
importance. A change in related 
freight rates in the bituminous in- 
dustry can readily close ‘mines in one 
district and open mines in other dis- 
tricts, Much time will be given to 


this problem later. The anthracite 
industry being closely localized finds 
differentials to the producers of com- 
paratively small consequence. 


SuRVEY oF ANTHRACITE FREIGHT 
Raves 


The best approach to an understand- 
ing of the anthracite freight rates is to 
take the rate to tidewater. Whenever 
a single rate is mentioned the tidewater 
rate is usually implied. It 1s the base 
rate upon which differentials to other 
markets are based. Such a rate is 
one from the Wyoming, Pennsylvania 
fields to Weehawken, N. J. This rate 
per long ton of prepared sizes has been 
over ten years, as follows: 


J9OI—1914..............0.0008- $1.60 
LONG sooo a E ae E 1.45 
POG) 2 be be ice ea 1.45 
FE cts cen nai s eee 1.45 
IEA been ream ETA 1.60 and 1.90 
BOLD iced erik Seg hu A EROE 1.90 
F980 i perce hoe t tnd E waa es 2.66 
E 3 os vse hea ea ems 2.66 
TIe es Me ek ee 2.66 
W028 oe ete Sate Boek acount 2,39 


The increase over the ten-year 
period from 1914 to 1923 has been 
about 50 per cent. And in the light 
of increases in general prices during 
the same period, including large in- 
creases In the price of labor and 
material the 50 per cent cannot be con- 
sidered in itself excessive. 

It must be noted, however, that the 
increases and decreases since 1914 are 
based on the 1914 rate, and as the 1914 
rate is an adaptation of the old per- 
centage contracts our survey must 
carry us back to those earlier rates if 
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we are to clearly understand the 
present rate structure. 

The 1915 case, known as “Rates for 
Transportation of Anthracite Coal,” ! 
gives much that spreads light on these 
earlier rates upon which the present 
is based. 

The flat rate of 1914 was an out- 
growth of the percentage contracts 
and had its birth in 1901. The per- 
centage contracts were so drawn that 
the shipper would agree to pay a cer- 
tain per cent of the tidewater selling 
prices as freight charges. In the early 
eighties the freight charge under these 
percentage contracts averaged þe- 
tween 35 per cent and 40 per cent of 
the tidewater sellmg price. During 
the eighties it climbed to 50 per cent 
and 55 per cent. In 1892 the per- 
` centage had reached 60 per cent. On 
November 1, 1900, the freight charge 
had reached 65 per cent of the selling 
price at tidewater. 

In 1901 the change to a flat-rate 
basis took place. The prevailing per- 
centage rates at this time became the 
tariff rates to tidewater under the flat- 
rate basis. 

The method of establishing the flat- 
rate was through the action of the 
Temple Iron Company. 

In 1901 several of the anthracite 
carriers took action through the Tem- 
ple Iron Company to establish a fixed 
or flat rate for tidewater shipments. 
This flat rate to constitute a base 
from which differentials would be 
established. 

The Temple Iron Company was 
a holding company and had on its 
Board of Directors representatives of 
the Reading Railroad, Lehigh Valley, 
Jersey Central, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, Erie, and the Susquehanna 
& Western. 

A Committee of the Directors was 
appointed, and in one meeting they 

1 XXXV, I. C. C., 220-455. 
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fixed a rate which was deemed by them 
as “fair, reasonable and satisfactory.” 

By the action of the Temple Iron 
Company the percentage contracts 
gave way to the flat rate. This rate 
continued from 1901 to 1915, and for 
the tidewater haul on prepared sizes 
was $1.60 from the Wyoming district. 

Concerning the establishment of the 
flat rate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said: 


While the adoption of a flat-rate basis 
of rates in 1901 and 1903 arrested the pro- 
gressive increase in rates, the evidence 
clearly shows that the percentage rates of 
which the flat or tariff rates were an adapta- 
tion: were excessive rates. There is here 
presented a condition wherein carriers, 
who were also dealers not in their capacity 
as carriers but as dealers in the commodity, 
through the agency of the Temple Iron 
Company established rates on anthracite 
coal for all shippers to tidewater. The 
Supreme Court in the Temple Iron Com- 
pany Case, 226 U. S. 348, held that the 
Temple Iron Company to whom these 
carriers in the manner described delegated 
the power to fix rates, was an agency used 
by several of the carriers for the unlawful 
purposes of gaining a monopoly of the sale 
of anthracite coal in the markets.” 


The Commission states further: ? 


The evidence in this case conclusively 
shows that the rates on this commodity 
were established at an excessive basis and 
clearly it was so done for the purpose of 
eliminating the independent output as a 
factor of competition in the markets with 
the railroad interests’ output. 


Continuing further the Commission 
stated: 

The carriers for many years were allowed 
a free band in the institution of freight 
rates. It is evident that they used that 
great power not with the view of establish- 
ing reasonable freight rates but with the 
intent to establish rates on this commodity 
that were high enough to remove the pro- 
duction of the independent operators from 

2XXXV, I. C. C., 231. 

3 Ibid., 232. 
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the field of competition with the coal mines 
by the railroad interests.‘ 


Sufficient of the Commission’s state- 
ments are given to show their attitude 
toward the early anthracite rate struc- 
ture. Itis for us to understand and to 
remember that the rates established 
in 1901 by the Temple Iron Company 
are the basis of the anthracite rates 
that now exist. 

Much is lacking in the way of in- 
formation for determining what a fair 
and reasonable rate on anthracite 
should be. It 1s, therefore, of interest 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the request of President 
Coolidge is reéxamining the rates at 
the present time. (Docket, 15006.) 

The United States Coal Commission 
on July 5, 1923, writing of anthracite 
freight rates to the President, said: 


The question whether or not the existing 
freight ratés on anthracite are excessive is 
-one that comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The three years’ painstaking investigation 
of these rates by that body, on which its 
decision of July 30, 1915, was based, de- 
veloped the pertinent fact that all the 
conditions in the transportation of anthra- 
eite—the vast quantities in trains of maxi- 
mum tonnage and in cars of large capacity, 
originating with relatively large shippers— 
tend toward lower operating costs. More 
than forty years ago President Gowen of 
the Philadelphia & Reading referred to this 
trafic as “very profitable,” and in later 
years anthracite has been termed by 
the carriers their “backbone traffic.” 
Throughout the history of the industry 
there has been no change in the attitude of 
the carriers toward this very desirable 
business, the active competition for which 
explains most of the history of combination. 

As so large a part of the anthracite con- 
sumer’s dollar goes as freight charges, 
a material reduction in the price of coal 
might come through a reduction of freight 
rates. With a keen appreciation of the 
public demand for the scrutiny of every 


t EXX, L C. C., 233. 
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item in the cost of anthracite, the Coal 
Commission urges upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the duly consti- 
tuted agency of the Federal Government, 
a reéxamination of the reasonableness of 
anthracite freight rates. The pending 
separation of carriers and mining companies 
in the three larger systems makes opportune 
the reconsideration of the subject by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In forming an opinion in 1915 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission used 
several lines of investigation which 
shaped its decision. This work could 
with great value be brought up to date. 
The information would go far in pro- 
viding a scientific basis today for the 
establishment of reasonable rates. 

The following gives a survey of the 
more important factors covered by the 
Commission in 1915: 


1. Cost of Service 


It was shown that the margin of 
profit, by a comparison of the cost of 
transportation with the average per 
ton mile revenue, shows the average 
cost to be 3.3 mills per ton (2,000 
pounds) while the average per ton mile 
revenue ranged from 5.4 mills for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
7.3 mills for the Erie; 7.9 mills for the 
Lackawanna; 8.4 mills for the Lehigh 
Valley and 9.4 mills for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

From the all too brief review of costs 
made by the Commission, it shows that 
revenue from hauling anthracite is two 
to three times the cost. 

As the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has well pointed out, however, 
costs do not determine rates, yet most rates 
have within them as a constituent the 
element of cost. Cost is generally an im- 
portant element in arriving at a judgment 
with respect to a rate. 

2. Earnings of Anthracite Haulage as 
Compared with, Other Commodities 


The 1915 case gives considerable 
data which show the average net ton 
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revenue per loaded car mile for anthra- 
cite was higher than the returns on 
other commodities. 

For hauls between 140 and 221 miles 
which are approximately the length 
of the anthracite haul to tidewater, 
the net revenue per loaded car mile in 
commodities other than anthracite 
were between seven and twenty-one 
cents. This maximum of twenty-one 
cents was under the minimum revenue 
received on prepared sizes of anthra- 
cite—and it was about the same as the 
minimum on steam sizes. 

When we take the Buffalo haul of 
about 300 miles, the revenue in other 
commodities is little more than half 
of those coming from anthracite. 

The carriers have contended that 
the back haul of empty cars must be 
considered in the light of these com- 
parisons of revenues and costs. This 
element the Commission took into con- 
sideration but stated an offsetting 
factor—the heavy tonnage hauled- 
trams of anthracite compared with 
other commodities. It is true with 
the exception of ore and bituminous 
coal that anthracite can be loaded in 
greater tonnage per car than any other 
commodity. 


8. The Investment and Income 
of Carriers 


In the 1915 case the carriers sub- 
mitted statements concerning their 
investment and the per cent return on 
the investment produced by the net 
operating income. The percentage 
rate’ of return for the larger roads for 
the two fiscal years of 1913 and 1914 
ranged from 3.51 per cent for the 
Erie in 1914 to 9.16 per cent for the 
Reading in 1913. 

The Commission considered at 
length the financial condition of the 
carriers, but inasmuch as the carriers’ 
statements did not represent the in- 
vestment in terms of cost the Com- 
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mission dismissed from further con- 
sideration the book costs. 

The valuations of railroad properties 
when completed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ought to estab- 
lish a working basis for bringing to the 
attention of the Commission the per 
cent of earnings actually made. 

In summing up the Commission’s 
work in 1915 on anthracite rates, it is 
evident that three important factors 
entered into their considerations: 

(1) The actual operating costs of 
transporting anthracite. 

(2) The financial condition of the 
railroads. 

(3) The analysis of comparative 
revenues received from anthracite and 
from other commodities. 

These three factors are Just as im- 
portant in reaching a fair and just 
decision today. The material should 
be brought up to date as early as pos- 
sible so that in the present anthracite 
controversy any decision as to what is 
a fair and reasonable rate will have 
a direct relation to the above factors 
as they now exist. 


A Survey or BITUMINOUS Rares 


To state fully and chronologically 
the growth of the present bituminous 
rate structure would compel far more 
space than is permitted. In order to 
show the rate changes that have taken 
place during the last thirteen years, 
however, it is necessary to observe 
a typical rate such as the rate from the 
middle district of Ohio to Lake Erie, 
for cargo shipments to the Northwest. 
This is a base rate and, like all such 
rates in the bituminous industry, forms 
the basis for the establishment of fixed 
and definite related rates for other 
fields. This middle Ohio rate’ and 
the related rates to it are ones under 
which considerable tonnage is hauled. 

There are three large markets for 
bituminous coal: 
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1. The Great Lakes leading to the 
Northwest. 

2. The Atlantic tidewater. 

8. The Pittsburgh valleys wherein 
are located the’ large steel industries. 

The rate structure given here ap- 
plies to the first of these markets. 
The base rate per ton for bituminous 
coal from the middle district of Ohio 
to Lake Erie cargo 1910-23 shows: 


Year Rate 
Stk || eee eee E 70 
TOL cohen sence 70 
ak: a E Se ee eee 60 
OIG 8 ood coe ede 60 
As 2 orca poate aie Seles ed 60 
WONG oe one dha ENE EEE 60 
D Eea en a 60 
|) Ly See E 15 
TOIS PEE cea See 1.12 
F919 oe ee el oe bes eek 1.12 
OG acu E EE 1.68 
bl See ea aren E E re eee 1.68 
NGO ie ay Meme gt ene 1.48 
TOC AAEE A 1.48 


As stated above, a constant differential 
is maintained for other districts ship- 
ping Lake cargo coal. For instance, 
the Pittsburgh rate is an 18-cent dif- 
ferential. Thus in 1910-11 Pittsburgh 
had an 88-cent charge for Lake cargo; 
78 cents from 1912-15; 93 cents in 
1917; $1.30 in 1918-19; $1.86 in 1920- 
21; and $1.66 in 1922-23. 

Comparing the percentage incréases 
in bituminous freight rates as shown 
by the Lake cargo hauls, with anthra- 
cite increases for the same period, 
indicates that bituminous increases 
have been much larger. 

From 1910 to 1923 anthracite rates 
have increased approximately 50 per 
cent, while bituminous rates have in- 
creased 110 per cent. Comparing the 
trend of both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous rates for ten years, with the curve 
of wholesale prices of all commodities, 
shows that the bituminous rate has 
kept in close touch with general price 
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increases, while anthracite rates have 
lagged behind. Evidently the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has given 
consideration to the nature of the 
earlier anthracite rates which were dis- 
cussed. above. 

It is indeed difficult to determine 
whether bituminous freight rates per 
se are excessive or inadequate. An 
answer to a query covering adequacy 
or inadequacy of freight rates of bi- 
tuminous coal must invariably take 
one back to a consideration of a given 
specific district. Going into the spe- 
cific district chosen, a study must be 
made of the markets, the mming and 
transportation conditions and the ad- 
visability of throwing this district into 
competition with other districts. To 
illustrate: The rate from middle Ohio 
to Lake cargo docks represents a ton 
haul of 120 miles for $1.48 or a haul of 
81 miles for a dollar. From the 
Kanawha district of southern West 
Virginia, the Lake cargo shipments 
show a haul of 360 miles for $1.91 or 
a haul of 189 miles for a dollar. 

Obviously these rates so far as the 
distance factor is considered show 
a definite freight advantage to the out- 
lying Kanawha district. And, as will 
be shown later, these long hauls are 
a cost factor to the transportation com- 
panies much higher than the short 
hauls. Therefore, if traffic is highly 
localized and confined to short dis- 
tances, the freight rates can more 
readily be reduced than when the trans- 
portation companies are compelled to 
go to far-out territories in gathering 
the commodity. 


Rate DIFFERENTIALS IN THE 
BITUMINOUS INDUSTRY 


Most of the diffculty arising from 
rate structures in bituminous fields 
is over the matter of what constitutes 
fair differentials. The differential 
problem bristles with thorns. In it 
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are involved a large share of the.causes 
of the malefficiencies that characterize 
the bituminous industry. In a paper 
so limited as this, one must confine 
himself to showing first the nature and 
extent of some of these differentials 
and second, some of the outstanding 
economic factors that are involved be- 
cause of these differentials. 

To observe a rate differential that 
shows preference to outlying districts, 


DISTRICT 


` (a) Pittsburgh............ 


280 miles 
(b) Fairmont............. 840 miles 
(ce) Kanawha............. 338 miles 
(d) Harlan-Jellico......... 436 miles 
(e) Qakdale*............. 499 miles 


Distance ro Torero | Rare Per Ton 
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As is readily seen,. the same rate 
applies to four different districts which 
have a mileage range as high as 156 
miles, while the fifth district has a 20- 
cent differential for an added haul over 
the Pittsburgh distance of 219 miles. 

Differentials that give preference to 
outlying territories are translated into 
costs by a definite case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.’ 
This illustration under present rate 


LenetH or A Ton HAUL 
Per DOLLAR FREIGHT 


$2.39 117 miles 
2.39 142 miles 
2.39 141 miles 
2.39 182 miles 
2.59 192 miles 


* Since the preparation of this paper this rate has been increased from $2.59 to $2.64 (Nov. 10, 


1923). 


consider the tariff to Toledo from five 
different competitive fields: 


(a) the Pittsburgh district in western 
Pennsylvania; 

(b) the Fairmont district of northern 
West Virginia; 

(c) the Kanawha district of southern 
West Virginia; 

(d) the Harlan-Middlesboro-Jellico dis- 
trict of southern Kentucky, and 

(e) the Oakdale district of eastern 
Tennessee. 


The table above shows the prefer- 
ences given to the far-distant districts. 


Firry-Ton Car 


Average distance........0.ccccccccevees 
Days (round trip)...................05. 
Earnings (total)... oo icc eibis oe Sates 
Less per diem ($1 per day).............. 
Remainder for gross train reserve......... 


Rates sena avy ects sora w theo ka ee Ghee ees 


5 I. C. C., Vol. 46, pp. 207-9. 


PrrrsspurGH District To 
Lake Erte (ASHTABULA) 


structure covers data on a 50-ton car 
hauled from the Kanawha district to 
Toledo for Lake cargo, as contrasted 
with a 50-ton car hauled from the 
Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula for 
Lake cargo. 

When the table below is analyzed 
it is seen that the Kanawha haul is 214 
miles further than the Pittsburgh. dis- 
trict, takes 12 days longer to make the 
haul and gives to the transportation 
company making the Kanawha haul 
(C. & O. R. R.) but 50 cents per gross 
train revenue above the Pittsburgh 
district, although the car has been 12 


KANAWHA DISTRICT TO. 
Laxe Ente (ToLEDO) 


148 miles 362 miles 
11 days 23 days 
$83.00 $95.00 

11.00 23.00 
72.00 . 72.50 
1.91 


1.66 
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days longer in making the round trip. 
As no 12-day haul could possibly be 
profitable at such a rate of gross train 
revenue, it indicates one of two things: 
either short hauls are paying for long 
hauls, or that the freight rates are un- 
duly excessive. 

Up to the present time the differen- 
tials have favored the newer and out- 
lying fields, namely, southern West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
These differentials were given in the 
early 1900’s and are closely linked with 
that period in our history when “trust 
busting” and “back-to-competition” 
were popular slogans. And it is fairly 
certain that only by these differentials 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could the outlying dis- 
tricts have come into being as com- 
petitors with the older and nearer-to- 
market districts. The differentials 
granted to these newer districts were 
not unlike a tariff rate used to protect 
infant industries; in fact, they had 
exactly the same effect. They made 
possible competition with the older 
established districts.° 

As might be expected, the attitude 
toward these differentials will be 
marked by considerable prejudice de- 
pending upon the district in which 
one’s coal is located. But there is 
little doubt that these differentials 
have been a determining factor m 
spreading and overdeveloping the bi- 
tuminous fields and thus have ushered 


6 Differentials on eastern shipments show 
distance preferences to the newer districts, which 
are located in southern West Virginia, western 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. ‘The tidewater 
rates from the Clearfield, Meyersdale and Cum- 
berland-Piedmont districts show a haulage of 
120 miles, 108 miles and 118 miles respectively 
for a dollar of freight charged. These are the 
older and nearer-to-market districts. The tide- 
water rates from the Pocahontas, New River 
and Clinch Valley districts show haulages of 
155, 151 and 159 miles for a dollar of freight 
charged. These are the newer developments 
and are the far-from-market districts. 
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in more and more of competition, 
which in turn has made for speculation 
and instability within the industry. 


Tue Economic Factors or FREIGHT 
DIFFERENTIALS 


The economic factors involved in 
this granting of differentials to outlying 
districts are of importance in seeing 
the relation that exists between the 
bituminous fields and the transporta- 
tion facilities. Several of these factors 
will be taken up in turn. 

1. Overdevelopment.—There are too 
many men, too many mines, and toc 
much equipment in the bituminous 
fields. Overdevelopment is the great 
disease of the industry. The recent 
United States Coal Commission con- 
servatively estimates an overdevelop- 
ment of 24 per cent, while one large 
producer claims at least a 50 per cent 
overdevelopment. 

The bituminous industry is called 
upon to produce about 10,000,000 tons a 
week—yet production cost is burdened 
with men and equipment equal to a pro- 
duction of 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons 
per week. In 1917, 10,634 mines pro- 
duced 552,000,000 tons of bituminous. 
Four years later the number of mines 
had increased to 14,766—+1.¢., 39 per 
cent, while production only increased 
to 569,000,000 tons, or 3 per cent. 

Differentials to outlying districts 
bring in more mines into competition 
with inlying districts and thus tend to 
burden the industry with excess mines, 
excess investments and surplus labor. 
These mines all produce during a reign 
of car shortage, high prices and post- 
strike periods, but many of them 
quickly lapse into costly, idle capacity 
when the peak periods pass. 

2. Cross Hauls and Long Hauls-— 
The waste of transportation resulting 
from long hauls to markets which 
could be supplied by nearer fields, and 
the cross hauls which result from the 
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movement of coal from one field to des- 
tinations within or beyond other fields, 
are outstanding factors that come with 
differential freight rates. It is a part 
of the unregulated, free-for-all, com- 
petition of both the carriers and the 
producers of a bituminous coal. As 
the American Railway Association 
Conference Committee has said in 
speaking of cross hauls: 


Cross hauling as now exists is the result 
of competition both between the coal- 
originating carriers on the one hand and 
between producers of coal or buyers of coal 
on the other hand, together with the move- 
ment of coal for special purposes. This 
has resulted in considerable cross hauling 
in the great industrial states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, which consume 
approximately 100 million tons annually, 
drawn from the fields of Indiana and 
Illinois on the west; Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia on the 
south; and Ohio and Pennsylvania on the 
east.’ 


Two definite and elementary princi- 
ples may be stated regarding the long 
and the cross hauls. They are easy to 
comprehend. (a) The nearer the pro- 
ducers are to the markets the shorter 
and more economical the hauls. (b) 
The more concentrated and localized 
the producers the less the number and 
extent of cross hauls. Present differen- 
tials defeat these two principles in 
that they give preferences to far-from- 
market fields and they open up and 
spread the fields over a larger geo- 
graphical territory. 

3. Car Shortage-——Many causes con- 
tribute to car shortage and congested 
transportation in the bituminous in- 
dustry. It can be said, therefore, 
that freight rates are but one of many 
elements that make for this undesirable 
condition. 

The opening up of far-distant mines, 


7 Report of Amer. Rwy. Assn. Conf. Com., 
June 1, 1923, p. 64. 
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calling for long hauls, offtimes over 
single track lines, means a heavier 
demand placed upon cars. Unfortu- 
nately, car shortage acts as a stimula- 
tor to a greater shortage. A heavy de- 
mand—usually one following a strike— 
immediately: congests transportation. 
Such congestion limits the supply and 
increases the price. Price increases 
bring into production the small outly- 
ing marginal mines, the “snow-birds, ” 
which have small outputs but which in 
contrast demand an unusual amount of 
costly shifting of freight by the 
transportation companies in order 
to place “empties” and take out full 
cars, 

It is very doubtful if any adjustment 
of freight rates could be made that 
would even the shipping demands of 
soft coal. But it is logical to expect 
that a greater amount of coal could be 
transported at peak points if these 
peaks were met by the larger near-to- 
market producers. Any adjustment 
of rates which would discourage long 
hauls and especially the long slow hauls 
during the periods of stress, would to 
that extent contribute to a greater car 


supply. 
SCIENTIFIC RATE STRUCTURE NEEDED 


Suficient illustrations have been 
given, it is hoped, to indicate that the 
bituminous rate structure is far from 
being on a scientific basis. The matter 
has been well put by a Special Report’ 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.’ 


The present rate structure of the country 
is not on a scientific basis. It is the out- 
growth of rates which were put into effect 
years ago to promote the growth of unde- 
veloped sections of the country, to equalize 
the advantages of various sections in the 
same markets, or to allow the railroads to 
compete with water transportation, which 


8The Present Railroad Situation, Special 
Report No. 23, 1923, p. 24-25. 
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in many cases has since ceased to be active. 
Consequently, mileage is not the controlling 
factor in a large proportion of the freight 
rates. Furthermore, low commodity rates 
have been made in many instances in order 


to attract the movement of bulky com-. 


modities of low value, which would not be 
shipped except under low rates. With the 
growth of the country and the development 
of many hitherto undeveloped districts, 
the basis of rates has remained unchanged 
to a large extent. Naturally, any attempt 
to put into effect a more scientific system 
of rates than now exists will meet with 
considerable opposition from the com- 
munities and sections which are favored by 
the present rate structure. Nevertheless, 
it is most important that a rate structure 
based as far as possible on mileage, but 
giving other factors due consideration, 
should be installed throughout the country, 
in order that industry in all sections may 
be put on an equitable basis in this regard, 
and that no one section will ‘have rates 


that will give it an unfair advantage over 


other sections. 


Probably no one has stated the 
matter of rate structure and its relation 
to efficiency of transportation better 
than has Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Potter in the Ohio-Michigan 
Coal Case decided June 8, 1923.9 

Quoting Commissioner Potter: . 


Additional transportation can be obtained 
only by increased facilities or the increased 
use of existing facilities. Increased facil- 
ties involve large expenditures and their use 
involves increased expense for handling 
and because of congestion, etc. Increased 
efficiency without increased equipment is the 
primary need. Increased efficiency in the 
use of equipment can be accomplished by 
making the equipment handle more tons per 
unt of tume—day, month, or year. The 
amount of tonnage handled during a given 
tume depends upon the number of loads and 
the number of times a car can be loaded, 
hauled to destination, unloaded, and returned. 
The number of round trips depends on the 
length of haul and the rapidity of handling. 
Shortening of hauls is the means for ac- 


9 Ohio-Michigan Coal Case, I. C. C., No. 
12698, p. 694.. 


‘distance points. 
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complishing more round trips. This natural- 
ly brings attention to the rate structure. The 
existing rate basis has been built up on the 
theory that competition was desirable and 
that expansion of coal production was needed. 
To accomplish this the rate structure has 
been shaped to encourage development of 
fields remote from the market. Rates from 
long-distance points are as a rule built on a 
lower rate per ton per mile than from short- 
Having regard for the 
amount of money that carriers must earn in 
the aggregate to carry on their operations the 
higher short-haul rate bears a portion of the 
long-haul cost. To sustain the long haul the 
consumer from the short-haul mine is re- 
quired to pay a rate abnormally high and for 
a portion of the service rendered to the long- 
haul shipper. In other words, the- average 
rate on all coal is higher than would scem to 
be required if in the distribution of the 
aggregate tonnage the short-haul mines had 
a higher percentage. 


The analysis of these differentials 
should call attention to the difficult 
question of the fairness to the consumer 
of present freight rates on bituminous 
coal. So long as the policy of main- 
taining competition by the use of 
prejudicial and preferential freight 
rates is followed, just so long must we 
expect uneconomic conditions to exist. 
If competition of remote fields is what 
is wanted, then the present rate struc- 
ture is adequate. But the consumers 
should understand that they are paying 
the bills for the maintenance of such 
a competitive policy. 

It indeed would seem a wiser move 
on the part of the Commission to in- 
augurate a policy of shifting as rapidly 
as possible to a scientific rate structure 
that would encourage soft coal produc- 
tion where it could most cheaply and 
most economically be mined and trans- 
ported. If this spells monopoly let 
rigid regulation be a counterpart to 
such a policy. This much is certam— 
a large number of commercial bodies, 
trade associations and railroads, to say 
little of consumers, would be in hearty 
accord. with such a development, 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The difficult problem of the coal 
industry is the problem of transporta- 
tion. So closely linked is the produc- 
tion of coal with its transportation 
that the recent United States Coal 
Commission suggests that the two be 
joined together as coming under the 
same regulatory influences. 

In the anthracite industry the rate 
structure as it now exists is a concomi- 
tant of an industrial combination of 
producers and carriers. It follows that 
one cannot grasp the significance of the 
anthracite rate structure without see- 
ing it as a part of an evolution from 
competing operators and carriers to 
a great industrial combination. 

In the bituminous industry an out- 
standing contrast is found. Competi- 
tion, with all the economic advantages 
of organized, codrdinated and regulated 
elements missing, is the predominant 
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characteristic. Here again one fails 
to grasp the significance of rate struc- 
tures if he does not link them with the 
continued prevalence of a competitive 
régime. 

In both industries, let it be empha- 
sized, it is necessary in gaining a proper 
understanding of rates, that careful 
consideration is given at all times to 
the development of a combination on 
one hand (anthracite) and the continu- 
ous existence of blind competition on 
the other (bituminous). 

If rate changes are contemplated, 
scientific procedure should be followed 
in both industries: in anthracite in or- 
der to determine the fairness of present 
rates in the light of costs, investments 
and monopoly profits; in the bitumi- 
nous industry to ascertain whether or 
not the maintenance of competition 
through preferential rates to remote dis- 
tricts is economically sound in the light 
of present transportation difficulties. 


Storage of Coal 


By O. P. Hoop 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, United States Bureau of Mines 


HE United States Coal Commis- 
sion has reported that: 


Storage of coal by consumers is the all- 
important balance wheel between fluctuat- 
ing consumption and variable production. 
It is the consumer’s insurance against 
temporary failures of transportation. It 
it is the only protection yet devised for 
the consumer against protracted general 
stoppage of coal mining or of railroad 
deliveries. 


This is an excellent outline of the 
subject, and we cannot do better than 
to accent and spread the conclusion of 
this eminent Commission. If all the 
producing factors performed perfectly, 
that uniformity of production desired 
for economy and stability m the mining 
industry might be attained, but con- 
sumption would still fluctuate with the 
warm and cold seasons and with ac- 
tivity and depression in our commercial 
life. 

Somewhere along the line between 
producer and consumer there is needed 
a, reservoir to receive an excess and to 
supply a deficiency. The place for 
this is stated to be “by the consumer.” 
Careful consideration of possible stor- 
age at the mine, in cars in transit, 
dealers’ stocks, community storage, or 
at the point of consumption, has led 
to the general conclusion that storage 
is most effective the nearer it is to the 
point of consumption. This immedi- 
ately puts the question up to each of 
the multitude of small and large users 
of coal to determine what part he shall 
play in the matter of storage. Self- 
interest will determine the answer, but 
it is desirable that, where a careful 
balancing of the factors leads to a 
neutral position, the decision be made 


in favor of, rather than against, storage, 
because of the general good resulting 
from such practice. 


STORAGE oF BITUMINOUS COAL 
The storage of anthracite in the 


-summer by the domestic consumer 


has become a habit. It is not so with 
bituminous coal, and the development 
of such a habit will be a help. 

The report refers to storage as a 
measure of insurance and protection. 
It does not look to a direct saving of 
money to justify the practice, but 
rather to those indirect benefits, real 
but less tangible, for which one is will- 
ing to pay as insurance. The general 
experience is that the differential 
between the low prices for bituminous 
coal in spring and the average prices 
in the fall is not enough to pay the 
charges involved in storage. Storage 
is, therefore, justified for other reasons 
which vary greatly. Our greatest 
storage pile, involving millions of tons, 
is at the head of the Lakes, and is 
made necessary by enforced cessation 
of navigation. In New England rela- 
tively large stocks are carried by rail- 
roads because of the hazards of winter 
transportation over roads not under 
their control. Public utilities carry 
Jarger stocks than the industries be- 
cause interruption would more seri- 
ously affect them. In many manu- 
facturing industries coal is only about 
a 2 per cent item in costs, and freedom 
from anxiety as to adequate supply 
may be a sufficient argument for stor- 
age. It is a careful consideration of 
the incidental advantages of storage in 
each individual case that is urged. 
The country has shown its ability, 
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when duly agitated, to put into storage 
something over 60,000,000 tons of coal. 
The storage of this amount produces 
a very respectable load factor on coal 
production and distribution. As this 
is about 50 per cent more than normal 
storage it now remains to fix as a 
national habit what already has been 
practiced under stress. This is evi- 
dently a problem of education and 
agitation. 
The Commission’s report says: . 


Regular systematic large scale storage of ° 


bituminous coal by consumers during the 
seasons of low consumption is the public’s 
largest opportunity and responsibility in 
solving the coal problem. 

We have here a perfectly definite 
statement of something the individual 
can do for himself to help in the coal 
problem, and this is simply to continue 
to do something that has been done 
before, and which has proven successful. 

There is a growing literature on the 
technical problems involved in coal 
storage which is shortly to be enriched 
by a report from the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies covering the 
whole subject. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize in a subject where the number 
and range of variables is so great, but 
the matter is well summarized in the 
Commission’s report, as follows: 

The conclusions of those who have 
studied the technical question of soft coal 
storage are that there is a proper safe way 
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for the storage of any and all kinds of soft 
coal, and that improper methods will render 
the best coal liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. For most coals the losses in 
heating value and degradation are com- 
paratively small. 


Coat Storage Can Br SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLED 


One of the ideas we must get away 
from is that coal destined for storage 
can be considered in the same class as 
sand, gravel and rock, and handled 
as such. In this matter management 
has a more complicated matter to 
handle, but one successfully met by 
many. The larger part of the losses 
of stored coal has come from violating 
well-known conditions that can usually 
be readily met. For the small domes- 
tic consumer of soft coal the question 
of spontaneous combustion need never 
be considered. For the larger user 
there need be no loss from spontaneous 
combustion if the matter receives the 
careful consideration of management 
and operating force which the subject 
demands. 

It cannot be shown to be the duty of 
every user to store coal. There are 
many places where the cost would not 
be justified. But it is the duty of 
every coal user to give greater consider- 
ation to the subject than in the past, 
and to lean as far as he can in the 
direction of more storage. 


| General Discussions 
THE MARGINS OF RETAIL COAL DEALERS 


By RODERICK STEPHENS 
Chairman, Governmental Relations Committee, National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 


E congratulate the Academy of 

Political and Social Science for 
sponsoring this discussion on the sub- 
ject of coal and welcome the oppor- 
tunity here afforded to bring to light 
facts concerning conditions actually ex- 
isting and those popularly supposed to 
exist in the coal trade. Fortunately, 
for the coal trade and with particular 
reference to the retail coal trade, there 
is available a complete and impartial 
report with respect to conditions pre- 
vailing in all branches of the coal busi- 
ness, as a result of the labors of the 
United States Coal Commission. In 
this report are comprehensive findings 
and authenticated facts, adequate to 
enable an intelligent understanding of 
the coal business, and a reasonable de- 
termination of what, if any, evils exist 
and what practicable remedies may be 
applied. 

Proceeding without further preamble 
to my subject, which is: “The Retail 
Coal Trade,” I propose to quote pas- 
sages from the report of the Coal Com- 
mission briefly and to discuss them 
with equal brevity. The Coal Com- 
mission found as follows with respect 
to the retail coal trade: | 


The retail coal trade, representing an 
essential step in the distribution of coal for 
household, heating, and small industrial 
uses, presents problems that are distinctly 
itsown. Retail facilities, ranging from the 
simple equipment of the country dealer to 
the expensive plant of the large city dealer, 
are considerably overdeveloped. Un- 
doubtedly the same service could be given 
in many markets at less cost to the con- 
sumer if there were a smaller number of 


dealers who would then use their plants 
and equipments more nearly to their fuel 
capacity. One limiting factor to reduction 
in the number of retailers, however, is the 


‘seasonal nature of the business which 


makes it necessary to maintain sufficient 
yard and delivery facilities to meet the 
peak demands of the winter months. 

Recurring shortages and increasing prices 
of recent years have created many problems 
for the retailer and have also centered 
public attention upon the trade. Great 
public dissatisfaction with the prices 
charged and the general conduct of the 
business is often expressed. In some cases, 
such criticism is undoubtedly well founded, 
but in others it is based on lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the public that the 
causes of high prices and shortages of coal 
felt by the consumer are beyond the control 
of the retailer. Frequently, public opinion 
is unjustly aroused against the retailer by 
inflammatory newspaper articles. On the 
whole, it would seem that what is needed is 
a better understanding of the trade and its 
problems on the part of those whom it 
serves and more discriminating criticism. 

The results of the Commission’s inquiries 
regarding the retail trade indicate that it 
is generally conducted on a competitive 
basis. Prices and margins have increased 
sharply in all sections of the country since 
1918. Expenses also, especially in the last 
two years, have increased, so that net 
profits per ton and on investment have 
shown a tendency to decrease. 

In general the competitive nature of the 
retail trade makes regulation of margins 
and prices unnecessary except in cases of 
emergency shortage. In case such emer- 
gency regulation is necessary, it should „be 
a part of a fully codrdinated scheme} of 
regulation covering the production, whole- 
sale distribution, and retail distribution of 
coal. In case price regulation is attempted, 
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in fairness to the retailer and to the public, 
~ it should take the form of regulation of 
margins rather than the fixing of definite 
prices, Such regulation of margins per- 
mits the setting of different maximum 
margins to cover different types of trade 
and different amounts of service rendered 
by city and country dealers. 

This Commission is firmly of the opinion 
that the solution of the problem of ex- 
tortionate charges for retail coal, where it 
exists, is largely in the hands of the com- 
munities themselves and that where the 
public is alert to its rights and ready to 
apply the remedy no such problem will 


exist. 
MARGINS 


Discussing the above it will be worth 
while to define the term “margin,” as 
comprehension of retail responsibilities 
necessitates an understanding of this 
term. The retail dealer buys his coal 
generally at the mines or in all cases at 
a price at the mines determined by the 
producers of coal over which price the 
retail trade has no control. This coal 
is then carried by the railroads, and in 
some cases by boats, at established 
freight rates, over which rates the re- 
tailer has no control. The retail price 
is therefore necessarily a compound of 
the mine price, plus transportation 
charges from the mines to the dealer’s 
yard, to which price the retail margin, 
sufficient to give a fair return upon 
capital invested and for services ren- 


dered over and above the retail cost of - 


doing business, is then added. This 
last figure is known as the retail 
margin, and must not be confused with 
retail profits, which are only a small 
fraction of the total margin, being 
whatever sum, if any, remains after 
the payment of expenses incident to 
retail business. 

Referring back to the report of the 
United States Coal Commission on the 
subject of margin, we find the following: 


A study of the gross margins taken by 
the retail dealers who filed schedules with 
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the Commission reveals a wide variance in 
the amounts of margins. In the retail 
trade, the gross margin, or working margin 
as it is sometimes termed, is the difference 
between the dealer’s cost alongside his 
yard and his price delivered to the con- 
sumer, | 

Gross margins have increased in almost 
uniform ratio through the entire United 
States during the past five years for all 
classes of coal. Gross margins for do- 
mestic sizes of anthracite coal are highest, 
those for steam sizes of anthracite being 
much smaller, due, in some part, to the 
difficulty the average retail dealer experi- 
ences In marketing these sizes. Margins 
taken on bituminous coal vary widely in 
different parts of the country, being’lower 
than those on anthracite in some sections 
and higher in others. 

In the case of anthracite coal, margins 
taken are governed somewhat in a like 
manner by the source of the dealer’s sup- 
ply, the price paid in recent years for com- 
pany coal being less than the price paid for 
independent coal. If he is selling low-priced 
coal his margin may be greater with a lower 
selling price than it will be when he is sell- 
ing so-called premium coal, even though 
his price to the consumer is higher. 

Tonnage Handled: For the entire 
United States a total tonnage ranging from ` 
11,935,331 tons in 1918 to 10,188,034 tons 
in 1922 was reported by 273 indentical 
companies. This represents about 10 per 
cent of the total estimated retail tonnage 
of the country, while the number of com- 
panies covered represents less than 1 per 
cent of the total number of retailers of coal. 
It is therefore to be noted that the invest- 
ments, costs and profits shown are for firms 
whose tonnages were well above the average 
for all companies engaged in the trade. 
On the whole, however, the companies 
included are a representative sample of 
what may be termed the backbone of the 
retail trade. l 

The Average Margin Taken: Representing 
the difference between the average cost of 
coal f.o.b. the dealer’s yard, including price 
paid at mines plus freight, and the average 
selling price for coal handled, including all 
sizes and kinds of coal, increased from 
$1.89 in 1918 to $2.51 im 1921, an increase 
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of 33 per cent; 1922 showed a decrease, the 
average dropping from $2.51 in 1921 to 
$2.39, an amount 263 per cent higher than 
that of 1918. 

Total Expense for dealers throughout the 
country increased parallel with margin. 
For the country as a whole, the increase was 
from $1.499 in 1918 to $2.063 in 1921, an 
increase of nearly 38 per cent, as compared 
with a 33 per cent in margin. 

Average Direct Operating Profits per ton 
` arising from the purchase and sale of coal 
varied from $.342 per ton to $.564 per ton, 
1919 being the year of lowest, and 1920 the 
year of highest profit per ton. 


~ 


LossEs 


Continuing the general discussion of 
retail conditions, it is important to bear 
in ‘mind certain factors not heretofore 
mentioned, which play an important 
part in determining the retail margin, 
and accordingly the consumer’s selling 
price. These factors are the element 
of shrinkage and the element of deg- 
radation. The retail dealer pays 
for his coal on the basis of weights 
ascertained at mines or nearest railroad 
scales thereto. However, serious losses 
of coal occur between the mine and the 
dealer’s yard. Cars may leak and 
losses occur as a result. The above 
elements enter into shrinkage on all- 
rail coal, and still additional shrinkage 
occurs on coal that moves to tidewater- 
loading ports and is there reloaded on 
barges for water destinations. River 
pirates infest water junction points 
and organized thievery causes serious 
lesses, particularly in cold weather 
when the demand for coal exceeds 
supply. It is a fact that an actual 
loss, running up to or in excess of 3 
per cent in weight, occurs in this way. 

The second loss referred to is known 
as “degradation,” meaning by that 
term the loss resulting from the break- 
age of the larger and most expensive 
sizes of coal in the course of move- 
ment and handling between the mines 
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and the dealer’s trucks. Every ton 
of broken, egg, stove, or chestnut coal 
loaded at mines breaks up in part and 
creates a substantial amount of buck- 
wheat and smaller sizes of anthracite, 
all of which coal has been paid for at 
domestic coal schedule and must be 
sold at the steam price in competition 
with bituminous coal. The actual loss 
on domestic sizes through degradation 
approximates 5 per cent of the value 
of the domestic: sizes purchased. 

At this point some will say are not 
these losses compensated for by the 
fact that coal is generally purchased 
on a gross ton basis (2,240 pounds) 
and sold on a net ton basis of 2,000 
pounds? It would seem as though 
this 11 per cent difference between the 
gross and net ton would fully com- 
pensate for the 8 per cent difference 
due to shrinkage and degradation. 
However, that is not the case. The 
retail margin is not the difference be- 
tween a gross ton alongside the dealer’s 
yard and a net ton in the consumer’s 
cellar, but is the difference between a 
net ton or 2,000 pounds alongside the 
dealer’s yard and 2,000 pounds de- 
livered to the consumer (except in the 
states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and in the District of 
Columbia, where the law provides for 
the retail unit of 2,240 pounds). In 
other words, the retailer buys a car 
containing from 60,000 to 120,000 
pounds of anthracite and pays for same 
at a price figured on a gross ton basis, 
for convenience, but actually a price 
figured on a per pound basis and sells 
on a per pound basis. There is no 
profit to the retailer in this practice 
and countless investigations have dis- 
covered, beyond all doubt, that there 
is no profit or loss in the varying basis 
of production and sale of anthracite. 

Now what are the conclusions prop- 
erly drawn from these authoritative 
facts: 
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First, profits ranging from 34,2, cents 
to a maximum of 56,4, cents certainly 
cannot be considered extortionate. 

Second, the retail coal trade is com- 
petitive in nature and not monopolistic, 
nor is it conducted without regard for 
law.. 

Retail facilities are adequate, it 
being a matter of common knowledge 
that no serious or substantial failure 
of delivery can be laid at the doors of 
retail coal trade, the shortages being 
due entirely to interruptions in mining 
operations. In fact, it is pertinent to 
remark that no coal shortage has ever 
existed except as a direct result of 
interference with mining operations. 


In CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I think it may fairly 
be said of the retail coal dealer that he 
is a typical, average, fair-minded, 
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intelligent business man conducting 
his business with a full regard for the 
public interest and recognizing the 
importance of earning the good will of 
his customers. Strange as it may 
seem in the light of self-serving po- 
litical attacks upon the coal trade, it 
is a fact that the retail coal dealer is 
very much like his fellow retailer 
engaged in the distribution of food 
stuffs, dry goods, or any other com- 
modity. ` As the Coal Commission has 
well said, such difficulties as seem to 
exist may be attributed to a lack of 
mutual understanding between the 
coal dealer and the public, and for that 
reason this volume may well represent 
an important contribution to the 
ultimate solution of whatever problem 
may exist as between the coal trade 
of this country and the consuming 
public. 


ANTHRACITE COSTS AND WAGES AS VIEWED BY THE 
OPERATORS 


By Epwarp WHEELER PARKER 
Anthracite Bureau of Information 


As I understood it, the particular job 
assigned to me was the discussion of 
Mr. Wing’s paper, which was to be on 
the subject of “Costs of Production, 
Including Investment and Profits of 
the Operators,” and that I was to have 
a copy of Mr. Wing’s paper in advance 
in order that I might prepare my own 
remarks in the discussion of it.! I did 
not receive the advance copy and, 
therefore, prepared my remarks on the 
basis of the report of the United States 
Coal Commission on this subject, to 
which I supposed‘ Mr. Wing’s paper 


1The topic assigned to Mr. Wing was “The 
Cost of Production, Including Investments and 
Profits of Operators.” He was not able to 
complete his paper before its delivery as had 
been anticipated. The paper as presented is 
found on page 256.—The EDITOR. 


would be largely devoted. The fact 
that Mr. Wing has not spoken on the 
subject assigned to him is not my fault. 

Moreover, since space is limited, it is 
not possible for me to present the re- 
marks prepared on the discussion of the 
principal subject assigned to me. I 
shall, therefore, simply “request leave 
to print.” 

I wish first to discuss one or two 
statements which have been made to 
this conference and which I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged: First, that 
made by Mr. Cooke? to the effect that 
the anthracite operators had combined 
to limit the production of anthracite to 
80,000,000 tons a year, having figured 
that the market would absorb that 
quantity profitably. The statement 

2 See page 217.—EDITOR, 
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is untrue. The facts are that the only 
limitation on the production of anthra- 
cite is that which has been imposed by 
nature. Some 20 or 25 years ago, when 
in the Government service, I predicted 
that the production of anthracite 
would not reach more in any year than 
a total of 100,000,000 tons. It reached 
its maximum of about 90,000,000 tons 
during the war years of 1917 and 1918. 
Including the coal used at the collier- 
ies, it has averaged about 80,000,000 
tons during the last ten years, exclud- 
ing, of course, 1922, There has never 
been any agreement among the anthra- 
cite operators to limit the production. 
‘Another statement to which I must 
take exception is that of Mr. Walker, 
who, by the manner in which he stated 
it, would have us believe that the an- 
thracite operators had secured an in- 
junction against the Federal Trade 
Commission. The anthracite opera- 
tors have heretofore never declined to 
open their books or records to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The in- 
junction against the Federal Trade 
Commission was secured by the May- 
nard Coal Company, a bituminous coal 
corporation ‘of Ohio, and, when the in- 
junction issued, the Federal Trade 
Commission ceased to request the in- 
formation from the anthracite produc- 
ers. In the language of the bench, the 
Federal Trade Commission should 
come into court with clean hands. 


MARGINS oF ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


The United States Coal Commission 
has found, and so informs the public in 
a posthumous report released to the 
press within the past week, that some 
anthracite-producing companies make 
more profits than others. The Com- 
mission has not shown, however, 
wherein the anthracite industry in this 
respect differs from any other business 
conducted, as business usually is, for 

3 See page 245,— Eprror. 
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the purpose of earning a return upon 
the capital invested in it. It seems 


-hardly necessary to say that the cost of 


producing a bushel of wheat varies 
considerably not only with favorable 
or unfavorable conditions of soil or 
weather, but with the energy and ef- 
ficiency of the farmer who produces it. 
The same is true of any staple product. 
Take the metals, for instance. The 
costs of producing and refining them 
vary greatly, but the prices of the 
metals are the same for all producers 
and some make more money and some 
make less, and some, like some of the 
anthracite companies, lose money. I 
have never heard of the owners of 
Calumet and Hecla, the great produc- 
ers of Lake copper, being put in the 
‘predatory class though the stock quota- 
tions rose to over $1,000 a share on an 
original investment of less than $25 a 
share. 

In the anthracite industry the varia- 
tion between low cost and high cost 
production is accentuated by the fact 
that, even with prices at a uniform 
level, which they usually are in normal 
times, the actual realization varies as 
widely as does the cost—in fact, the 
spread in realization is really more than 
the spread in cost. The more fortu- 
nately located properties will yield as 
high as 80 per cent in the domestic 
sizes, while their less fortunate competi- 
tors will not be able to obtain more 
than 50 or 55 per cent of the mine-run 
product in the domestic sizes. A little 
mental calculation will enable you to 
see what that difference is. Take 100 
tons of coal with 80 tons of it selling at 
$9 a ton and you have $720, and 20 
tons at an average price of $2.50 a ton 
(and that is a liberal price for the buck- 
wheat sizes at the present time) and 
you have $50, or a total of $770 for 
your 100 tons. On the other hand, 55 
tons at $9 will yield $495 and 45 tons 


‘at $2.50 will yield $112.50, or a total ` 
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for the 100 tons of $607.50, the differ- 
ence in the realization for the product 
of the two collieries of $162.50 for 100 
tons, or of $1.625 a ton. 

The remedy which the Commission 
suggests for this condition is, to say the 
least, unique. It proposes that a 
graduated income tax shall be imposed 
upon the profits of those companies 
which through fortunate circumstances, 
and, possibly to a small extent, good 
management, are able to earn a larger 
return on their investments than their 
less fortunate competitors. It admits 
that this would not be of any immediate 
benefit to the domestic consumer of an- 
thracite by reducing the amount of his 
coal bill, which is the principal cause of 
complaint at the present time against 
the producers and distributors of hard 
coal, but that it would be added to the 
revenues of the state and thus inure to 
the benefit of the people through re- 
duced taxation. As in some other rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, the 
fact that it might run counter to the 
Constitution or to decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court is of little 
moment. ; 

Now it happens that one of the com- 
panies whose profits would thus be 
snatched from it was not always thus 
nor prayed that the Commission should 
lead it out of its evil ways of being 
prosperous. That particular company, 
as was testified before the Gawthrop 
Commission about six years ago, for 
thirty-five years of its existence never 
paid a dividend and was three times in 
the hands of a receiver. Through 
fortuitous circumstances and to a 
moderate degree eflicient management, 
it has become a highly prosperous con- 
. cern and therefore must now be 
penalized. 

The Commission likewise has dis- 
covered that the average margins in the 
anthracite region are larger at the 
present time than they were before or 
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during the war, its opinion on this 
matter being based principally on the 
margins shown in the last quarter of 
1922 and the first quarter of 1923. It 
admits that for the entire year of 1922 
the industry suffered a loss of 28 cents a 
ton on the total production, notwith- 
standing profits earned in the first and 
last quarters. And it ignores the fact 
that during the war period, as an- 
nounced by the United States Fuel 
Administrator, Dr. Garfield, that the 
prices fixed by him for anthracite had 
not been adequate to permit a fair 
return on the investment for a large 
portion of the tonnage. But aside 
from that it may be asked whether, in 
an increase of margins, or indeed of 
profits, the anthracite industry has 
exhibited any marked exception to the 
general rule? 

And it may also be asked if the Com- 
mission, in basing its statement of in- 
creased margins on the business done in 
the last quarter of 1922 and the first 
quarter of 1923, has been exactly fair? 
Production during these periods was 
pushed to the utmost in order to make 
up as much as humanly possible the 
deficiency caused by the strike of 1922, 
with the result that the output was in- 
creased about 10 per cent above nor- 
mal, conditions under which margins 
would naturally increase. Moreover, 
on account of the scarcity, better prices 
for the steam sizes were obtained than 
under normal conditions. Prices on 
the domestic sizes by the larger com- 
panies were advanced only enough to 
cover the tax levied by the state, which 
tax had during the year been declared 
constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. One of the most re- 
markable comparisons made in this 
report of the Commission is that of the 
Increase in margins made by the an- 
thracite companies and the increase in 
wholesale prices of other commodities. 
The members of the Commission well 
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knew and Mr. Wing knows that the 
labor cost of producing anthracite 
had increased 154 per cent in 1921 over 
1913. The surrender compelled by 
Governor Pinchot to the demands of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in September increases that percentage 
increase to 170 per cent. The report 
of the United States Geological Survey 
just issued shows that the average 
value per ton realized in 1913 was $2.39 
and in 1921 it was $5.60. Conse- 
quently, the increase in value per ton 
was 134 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 154 per cent in labor cost. 

The Commission finds, however, that 
notwithstanding the increases in mar- 
gin in cents per ton in the last quarter 
of 1922 and the first quarter of 1923, 
the reason for which has already been 
explained, on the basis of the sales 
realizations, the margin of the opera- 
tors has (to quote the words of the 
Commission) “not been greatly dif- 
ferent since the war from what pre- 
vailed before the war.” The fact of 
the matter is that on this basis, with 
the exception of the two quarters 
mentioned, it has actually been less 
though the Commission does not stress 
that fact as it does some others. From 
1913 to 1914 the operators’ percentage 
of the sales realization ranged from 11.9 
to 18. In 1918 it was 9.7; in 1919, it 
was 11.3; in 1920, 9.3; in 1921, 19.5; 
in the first quarter of 1922, it was 8.6, 
and for the full year 1922 it was “in 
the red.” 

To return for a moment to the mat- 
ter on which I touched at first—the 
fact that some operators make more, 
much more, profits than others. The 
report of the Commission shows that in 
1919, out of a total of 62,787,000 tons, 
7,375,000 tons did not realize the cost 
of production, yet 11,600,000 tons 
yielded margins of over $1 perton. In 
1920, 12,664,000 tons were sold at less 
than it cost to produce them, more than 
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10,000,000 tons at a loss of from 10 to 
20 cents a ton, and about 10,000,000 
tons yielded margins of $1 a ton or 
more. In 1921 the “red” tonnage 
was less, not quite 5,000,000 tons, but 
so was the high realization tonnage—a 
little over 5,000,000 tons. The sum of 
the matter is that, notwithstanding 
some companies make large profits, the 
industry on the average pays only 
moderate returns. The entire produc- 
tion is required to meet the demands of 
the anthracite-consuming public, and 
it must pay the price necessary to pro- 
duce it and to yield a return on the 
capital invested. If that price yields a 
larger return to some producers than to 
others, the more fortunate ones have 
committed no offense against the law. 


REPORTS 


The United States Coal Commission 
was called into being as a result of the 
agreement between operators and mi- 
ners following the strike of 1922, which 
agreement contained the following 
provision: 


The parties unite in a recommendation to 
Congress that legislation be forthwith 
enacted creating a separate anthracite coal 
commission with authority to investigate 
and report promptly on every phase of the 
industry and the parties hereby ask the 
President to request the enactment by 
Congress of the recommended legislation. 

The continuance of production after 
August 31, 1923, shall be upon such terms 
as the parties may agree upon in the light 
of the report of the Commission. 


The Commission has stated that it 
was appointed as a fact finding com- 
mission and it has published the facts— 
some 20 pounds of them—but if any- 
one has been able to find in them any 
constructive suggestion that will serve ` 
to prevent recurrence of such strikes as 
we had in 1922, “the greatest industrial 
dislocation in history” as proudly 
claimed by Mr. Lewis, he has not as 
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yet published it to an expectant world. 
Its preliminary report on anthracite 
was anxiously waited during the wage 
negotiations of last summer. It be- 
rated operators and miners in good set 
terms, but subsequent events did not 
indicate that it lent any help toward 
the solution of the problem. 

It was impossible to reach an.agree- 
ment during the summer of 1923 even 
“in the light of the report of the Com- 
mission.” In all good faith the an- 
thracite operators, and, I believe, the 
leaders of the mine workers, looked for 
the Commission’s preliminary report in 
the hope that it would help them out of 
their difficulties, lay a foundation for 
future negotiations, and insure an un- 
interrupted supply of coal. They did 
not get what they looked for. 

- It is to be regretted that all of the 
reports of the Commission are weighted 
down with a mass of detail and of 
words that befuddle the reader who at- 
tempts to study them, a fault that may 
arise from the same cause that impelled 
Carlyle to apologize to his friend for 
writing a long letter because he did not 
have time to write a short one. 

The Commission refers several times 
in its numerous reports to what it is 
pleased to designate as the monopoly 
character, or, as it says, “the peculiar 
economic organization,” of the an- 
thracite industry, using as one argu- 
ment along this line the agreement 
entered into with the State Fuel Com- 
mission and the representatives of the 
Federal Government by operators rep- 
resenting more than 80 per cent of the 
tonnage, that they would not take ad- 
vantage of the emergency created by 
the strike of 1922, and would hold to a 
schedule of prices that were advanced 
over those preceding the strike only a 
sufficient amount to cover the increased 
cost imposed by the Pennsylvania 
State Tax, which had during that year 


been declared constitutional by the 
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Supreme Court of the United States. 
There was absolutely no agreement 
among the operators themselves on 
this matter. Each made his own 
price statement independently to the 
authorities and each fulfilled his 
promise. 

The Commission contradicts itself 
to some extent when in its report on 
“Investment and Profits in the An- 


' thracite Industry”’ it cites the action of 


one company which “undertook to buy 
up all the available coal lands . 

in order to prevent its rivals 

from entering its territory and taking 
away its traffic.” Such action does not 
indicate a community of interest for ` 
which monopoly stands. 

The only monopoly in the anthracite 
industry (outside of the monopolistic 
power exercised by the United Mine 
Workers of America) is that which has 
been imposed upon it by nature. The 
productive area is confined within a 
limit of a little less than 500 square 
miles in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. But its production is 
divided among over 100 operating 
companies, who under normal condi- 
tions are strongly competitive. That 
this competition is expressed in terms of 
service rather than in cut-throat price 
cutting does not alter the definition or 
application of the term. It must be 
borne in mind that the price of any 
commodity whose entire supply is de- 
manded by the public must, as has been 
said by one of the former leaders in the 
industry, be fixed by that portion of 
the product that it costs the most to 
produce. 

The year 1921 was one when normal 
conditions generally prevailed. If in 
that year the prices had been reduced 
an average of 60 cents a ton, 65 per 
cent of the entire output would have 
been produced at a loss; in 1920, 55 per 
cent of the tonnage would have been in 
the red, and in 1919, 63 per cent. 
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These are facts brought out m the re- 
ports of the Coal Commission but not 
commented upon. Even Governor 
Pinchot could only suggest that, al- 
though some of the operators could 
readily absorb the entire increased cost 
that his action imposed upon the pro- 
duction of anthracite (which is ad- 
mitted), but ten cents a ton should be 
absorbed by all of them. 


EARNINGS OF ANTHRACITE MINERS 


I am going to assume that our read- 
ers are interested somewhat in the 
earnings of anthracite mine workers, 
and to what an extent the increased 
cost they are paying for their fuel is due 
to the increased labor cost. 

In 1913 the commercial production 
of anthracite amounted to 71,046,816 
gross tons and the total payroll esti- 
mated from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission amounted to $113,- 
320,000. In 1921, the total commer- 
cial production was 70,191,096 tons, or 
850,000 tons less than it was in 1913, 
and the total payroll was $283,968,'700. 
The average earnings for all anthracite 
mine workers in 1913 was $645. In 
1921 the average earnings were $1,'780 
and, remember, this is the average for 
all employes outside of office force and 
includes the lowest paid as well as the 
highest. The average daily wages per 
man in 1913 was $2.51 and in 1921, it 
was $6.57. The increase in the average 
daily wage in 1921 over 1913 was 162 
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per cent. ‘The increase in the average 
annual earnings per man was 176 per 
cent. The difference in the percentage 
increase in earnings as compared with 
the increase in the daily rate is due to 
the fact that the men worked 271 days 
in 1921 and 257 days in 1913. 

In 1913 the cost of labor represented 
66.7 per cent of the average realization 
for anthracite at the mines; in 1921 it 
represented 72.2 per cent. It can 
readily be seen that the price for an- 
thracite cannot be materially reduced 
without a reduction in the cost of labor. 

Let us see how this increase in wage 
rates and earnings in the anthracite 
industry compare with the increase 
secured by other classes of labor. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
the weekly earnings of skilled labor in a 
composite of 23 different manufactur- 
ing industries show an increase of 119 
per cent over July, 1914, and unskilled 
labor shows an increase of 116 per cent. 
Skilled labor in foundry and machine 
shops shows an increase of 114 per cent 
in weekly earnings; unskilled labor 
shows an increase of 124 per cent. In 
agricultural implement manufacturing, 
the weekly earnings of skilled labor 
have increased 107 per cent; unskilled 
labor, 85 per cent. In northern cot- 
ton mills, weekly earnings of skilled 
labor have increased 140 per cent; un- 
skilled labor, 116 per cent. In boot 
and shoe manufacturing, the weekly 
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earnings of skilled labor have increased 
107 per cent and of unskilled labor, 78 
per cent. These figures are to be com- 
pared with an increase of 154 per cent. 
in the average earnings of all anthracite 
mine workers prior to the increase 
granted by Governor Pinchot, which is 
increased to 170 per cent by that 
advance. 
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During the same period the increase 
in the cost of living, as shown by the 
same authority, has been 63.4 per cent. 
That is to say that the percentage 
increase in the compensation of 
anthracite mine workers under pres- 
ent rates will be nearly three times 
the percentage increase in the cost of 
living. 


COMMENTS OF A DOMESTIC FUEL USER 


By H. A. Stevens HOWARTH 
Coal Consumers’ Association 


It is my privilege to address you in 
behalf of the domestic fuel users, that 
great cosmopolitan family made up 
of laborers, artisans, clericals, ex- 
ecutives, manufacturers, carriers, dis- 
tributors, professionals and financiers. 
What a compelling force this family 
would exert if it would but act in 
unison! How just to everyone that 
cause would be if espoused by the whole 
family with enthusiasm! 

Late in July a few of us householders 
in northeast Philadelphia thought it 
time to arrange for our winter fuel 
supply. We discussed with retailers 
the then recently published news of the 
operators’ refusal to grant the demands 
of the miners, and the sine die post- 
ponement of the conference. 


Gross ABUSES 


One retailer stated that within two 
days after the deadlock was announced 
and while he was still short 60 per cent 
of his July allotment, a vest pocket 
broker offered him all the domestic 
anthracite he wanted if he would pay 
$3 per gross ton more than the pre- 
vailing company price. The source 
of the fuel was not mentioned. The 
broker said he would first have to know 
the source of the retailer’s present 
supply. No business was done. The 


retailer remarked to us, “Obviously 
this broker could not furnish me coal 
that would arrive in cars way-billed 
from the mines of the company I now 
buy from.” We protested that this 
was insolent speculation in a necessity 
and that consumers should organize 
to protect their own interests. This 
retailer suggested that we would not 
get very far because the anthracite 
industry was full of dishonest practices 
from top to bottom. 

While the first deadlock was still on, 
another retailer showed us a letter from 
a broker who said he had $300,000 
invested in coal. He offered any or 
all of fifty carloads, already en route 
to Philadelphia, for $3 above the com- 
pany price. This letter stated that 
cash must accompany the order, be- 
cause credit did not go, no matter what 
the retailer’s standing might be. This 
instance increased our indignation. 

Another abuse next came to our 
attention from several sources. Op- 
erators who produce both anthracite 
and bituminous coal are making an- 
thracite retailers take bituminous, 
whether they can use it or not, at 
prices above the bituminous market. 
In some instances several carloads of 
bituminous are forced upon the retailer 
in order that he may obtain one car of 
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anthracite. He has to sell the bi- 
tuminous at or below market price and 
charge the loss to his anthracite. 
This increases his actual cost of an- 
thracite, even though his books and the 
operator’s books may show that the 
anthracite changed hands at a price 
somewhere near the published com- 
pany figure. This practice is an 
outrageous imposition upon the retailer 
and upon the consumer, who must 
ultimately pay the bill. 


Wat tar Coat CONSUMERS? 
Association Has Done 


We told the above incidents to 
others who agreed that an organization 
of domestic fuel users should be formed. 
It was felt that the public would flock 
to fight under the banner of a coal 
consumers’ association which was free 
from entanglements with persons in- 
terested in the production or distribu- 
tion of fuel. We made a start and met 
with some success. Our activities have 
been limited by lack of funds, the 
general public interest having dimmed 
after the September settlement. Our 
study of the domestic fuel situation has 
turned up other interesting facts to 
which I wish to call your attention. 

The Federal Fuel Commission has 
gathered a vast array of facts and 
figures which will be submitted to 
Congress together with recommenda- 
tions for the correction of abuses. 
Our legislators will probably establish 
another Federal agency, for which the 
public will have to pay, because another 
essental industry has abused its privi- 
leges. Will it not be an exceptional 
Federal agency if it is managed with a 
higher degree of honesty, intelligence 
and efficiency than the industry it is 
set up to supervise? 

The Fact Finding Commission has 
done good work. It has been criticised 
' because it made no radical suggestions. 
The publicity it has given to abuses in 
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the anthracite industry will, however, 
go a long way toward their correction. 

The Commission states that 74 per 
cent of the anthracite is produced by 
what are known as company mines. 
These companies also control 90 per 
cent of the underground reserve. ‘The 
balance of anthracite production is 
carried on by the so-called independ- 
ents. The prices of the independents 
are usually much higher than those 
of the companies. The companies 
publish prices, substantially identical, 
which hold level over long periods. 
The independents are continually tak- 
ing advantage of the market. When 
the company mines sold domestic 
sizes for around $8.30 per gross ton at 
the mines, the independents charged 
anywhere from $9 to $16, depending 
upon what they could get. 

We have made a study of the varia- 
tion in mine and company prices 
throughout the first nine months of 
1923. It reveals a situation that was 
not expected when the work was under- 
taken. The results of this study are 
given in the attached table, but are 
best shown by the chart of price 
curves. In the column headed “Aver- 
age Company Quotations?” we have 
entered the average mine price of egg, 
stove and nut anthracite. This figure 
was easily obtained because there was 
little difference between the prices 
of the various companies. In the 
column headed “Average Independent 


l Quotations ? we tabulated the average 


market price for each week as it was 
indicated by tables and comments 
contained in coal trade journals. 

In the column headed “Average 
.74 Company and .26 Independent” 
we tabulated the average price de- 
termined by using those percentages. 
The figures 74 and 26 were taken from 
the Federal Fuel Commission’s report 
of the industry as a whole, showing the 
relative amount of coal produced by 
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the company mines and independents. 
In the column headed “Average .56 
Company and .44 Independent” we 
have tabulated the figures obtained 
under the assumption that 56 per cent 
is company coal and 44 per cent inde- 
pendent. We understand that these 
are the percentages of domestic sizes 
that reach Philadelphia at the present 
‘time. 


SomE Turnes PHILADELPHIA 
Rerarters Must EXPLAIN 


The first obvious deduction is that 
Philadelphia is gettmg too much in- 
dependent coal. It apparently has 
to pay about sixty-six cents per gross 
ton more at the mine for its domestic 
anthracite than has been paid by the 


purchasers of this fuel as a whole 
throughout the anthracite-consuming 
district. 

We ask the Philadelphia retailers to 
explain why they cannot get their 
share of company coal and thereby 
protect their customers, to this extent 
at least, against an excessive retail 
price. 

Referring to the chart curves A, B, 
C, D, E and F, you will find a graphical 
study of price variations throughout 
the period covered. Curve C shows 
the mine prices of the independents. 
It is quite evident that, in spite of the 
curtailment of production during the 
strike of 1922, the company mines had 
produced enough coal by April, 1923, 
to cause the independents’ price to 
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drop almost to the company level. 
The independents made a strong bid 
for business at low prices in April, 
but beginning with May their prices 
gradually increased. About the end 
of July, when the 1923 demands had 
been made by the miners and a strike 
was threatened, the independent price 
jumped a dollar and a quarter per ton 
in two weeks. It then remained level 
during negotiations, but advanced 
another fifty cents per ton on the eve 
of the strike. 

As soon as the Harrisburg settle- 
ment took place the independents 
dropped their price two dollars and a 
quarter per ton. This large drop by 
the independents, when combined with 


the eighty-cent increase by the com-: 


pany mines, produced two interesting 
results. Taking the industry as a 
whole, the mine prices for the first and 
last weeks of September, that is before 
and after the settlement, were the 
same, assuming 74 per cent company 
and 26 per cent independent coal. 

The Philadelphia situation, however, 
was quite different. On account of 
their higher percentage of independent 
coal the average mine price to Phila- 
delphia retailers dropped fifty cents per 
gross ton as a result of the settlement. 
This Philadelphia price after the settle- 
ment was very close, that is within ten 
cents per ton, to the average price on 
the 56-44 basis for the -first eight 
months of 1923. It therefore appears 
to us that the Philadelphia retailer 
must be asked to explain his reason for 
increasing his retail price one dollar 
per ton. 

. As above stated, the curves we have 
plotted are based on an interpretation 
of the coal trade journal reports. 
Obviously the company quotation is 
the most dependable because it re- 
mained level for eight months. Al- 
though the average sales prices by the 
independents each week were very close 
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to the figure chosen, we have no means 
of knowing the tonnage sold each week. 
For example, if the bulk of the sales 
were made by the independents when 
their price was averaging nine dollars 
and a half per gross ton, the true aver- 
age mine prices would be lower than 
indicated by the chart. Thus the 
retailer might be able to justify a 
larger increase in his price, but at the 
same time he would have to admit a 
larger gross margin. 


How THE PROBLEM or ABUSES 
May Be SOLVED 


We suggest that the supervision of 
the anthracite industry provide for the 
publication of reliable weekly reports 
of sales by the operators. The an- 
thracite-consuming section of our coun- 
try should be divided into districts. 
The operators should then report the 
tonnage sold into each district together 
with the purchase price. 

We suggest that each retailer be 
required to report the tonnage deliv- 
ered to him each month together with 
the purchase price. This would give 
the necessary publicity for checking 
excessive retail margins. Retailing 
should be reorganized on the basis 
of efficiency so as to bring about the 
minimum ton cost of handling, storing 
and delivery. The number of re- 
tailers should be reduced to a minimum 
so that adequate profit will come only 
from handling a large tonnage. 

The retailer should encourage pur- 
chase by the consumer in dull seasons 
by means of adequate differentials. 
The consumer should reap adequate 
benefit from any facilities he may install 
that will reduce the cost of delivery. 

We suggest also that all brokers and 
wholesalers be licensed, and that 
resales be prohibited. We believe it 
would be best to prohibit altogether 
the brokering and wholesaling of 
domestic anthracite. 
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We suggest that the transportation 
charges on domestic fuel should be 
based. upon the cost of the service. 
Fuel freight rates should not be ex- 
pected to make up losses from carrying 
other commodities. 

The check-off or virtual check-off 
as applied to union dues should be 
made unlawful in the coal or any other 
industry. The wage cost per ton of 
producing anthracite should be re- 
duced and the miners’ wages be de- 
pendent upon greater production. La- 
bor-saving machinery should be intro- 
duced where it can be advantageously 
used. 

Excessive royalties should be re- 
duced, possibly fixed by law. Anthra- 


cite coal land valuation should be. 


pared to the bone. 

Uniform systems of accounting 
should be introduced that will reduce 
capital charges to a minimum. 

The use of all fuels should be studied 
by state agencies and the people 
thoroughly informed so that they will 
know the relative values of the various 
fuels and how to burn them with satis- 
factory results. ` The anthracite in- 
dustry needs severe competition above 
everything else. Each state should 
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therefore encourage the proper use of 
all available fuels. 

With regard to the recent anthracite 
settlement, are we to believe our good 
Governor did not know what could and 
what could not be put across, before 
he made his prosposal? Why should 
we expect the anthracite operators to 
refuse such a compromise? Was not 
their market threatened? They knew 
the public would not suffer so long 
as suitable substitutes were available. 
A long anthracite strike would have 
been welcomed by the bituminous 
industry because it was suffering from 
overproduction. The anthracite op- 
erators knew they would emerge from a 
long strike with a much smaller market 


‘because many who had been forced to 


burn bituminous coal would never 
return to anthracite. Therefore, the 
anthracite operators wagered that they. 
would lose less of their market with an 
advance of a dollar per ton at the mine 
than they would lose if they put up a 
successful fight against the unjust 
wage demands of the miners, and it 
appears they have guessed right. The 
large majority of the public has, tem- 
porarily at least, accepted the price. ' 
increase as a tolerable situation. 


The Problem of Efficiency and Cost Reduction in 
Coal Mining 


By Hues ArcupBap, E.M. 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 


FRENCH shovel is a prehistoric 

implement, made out of a flat 
piece of iron with a round nose and 
fastened onto a long crooked stick. 

Some time after the Armistice, I 
visited a coal mine in eastern central 
France. I saw there the best hoisting 
machinery and best equipped shaft 
that I have ever seen. The manu- 
facturers had designed the head frame 
and hoist with bigness and attention to 
little detail. But I felt as if I was back 
home again when I saw near by this 
shaft a French woman in her wooden 
sabots loading by hand one of those 
little twenty-ton canal boats and using 
a French shovel. 

We do not wear wooden shoes and, 
thank goodness, we do not use French 
shovels, but the contrast of fine ma- 
chinery and wasteful use of human 
labor is also part and parcel of coal 
mining in this country. 

This contrast is not a thing of recent 
growth. It is for this reason that I 
want to present one aspect of the coal 
industry which has always been 
present and whose influence goes un- 
noticed. 


Tarow into Hick RELIEF 
ENVIRONMENT 


I want to throw into high relief one 
part of the situation of coal mining. 
I shall try to do it with sympathy 
towards those who have the task of 
running mines, for it is part of the 
problem which they are up against. 
That thing which I would have you 
consider is (stated in its broadest 
form) that the character of the en- 
vironment of an industry determines 


their environment. 


the character of the industry. The 
people within an industry cannot 
escape the character of their environ- 
ment and though the theory of evolu- 
tion is that over a period of time those 
who survive will be those best fitted to 
the environment, the human struggle 
consists in trying to prove superior to 
environment. Those within an in- 
dustry are often powerless to control 
It isonly when 
control is obtained and is not followed 
up with improvements in operation, 
that blame can be really cast upon the 
managers within an industry. 


Brame Must Be Put on BROAD 
Basis 


My subject is the problem of eff- 
ciency and cost reduction in coal min- 
ing. My conclusion is going to be that 
the commonly understood efficiency 
of works management engineering has 
no place in primary coal mining and 
that any blame for this state of affairs 
must be put on a broader basis than 
the owners of mines and should include 
the responsible part of the public. 

In attacking the subject of scientific 
efficiency and cost reduction it is 
necessary to go deeper into conditions 
than the technical questions of mine lay- 
out and the application of machinery. 


SPECULATIVE CHARACTER OF COAL 
MINING © 


The first thing to which I wish to call 
your attention is a comparison between 
coal mming and other industries. 
There is one word which you will find 
frequently in all writings concerning 
coal. It is the word speculative. The 
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President’s Coal Commission of 1920 
asserted concerning bituminous ‘coal 
mining that this industry which was 
speculatively overdeveloped before the 
war is still more overdeveloped now. 
The recent Coal Commission uses the 
word speculative frequently. But the 
relation between speculation and manner 
of operation does not seem to be realized. 

I cannot give you an exact measure 
of how speculative coal mining is, but I 
do wish to show some indicative figures. 
I became ‘curious a while ago to find 
out if there was any relation between 
the amount of labor trouble and the 
-labor cost in any industry. It is well 
known that the labor cost of producing 
bituminous coal is about 70 per cent of 
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the total cost and that the fixed charges 
for investment are about 10 per cent. 
So I took the report of the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs for Pennsylvania and 
dug out the total investment in the in- 
dustries as classified and the number of 
men employed, and then I divided the 
one by the other. That gave me how 
much money it took to put one em- 
ploye at work and a relative measure 
of investment. Then from the Bureau 
of Mediation I got the figures, such as 
they are, of the numbers who had gone 
on strike over a period of five years. 
From that I got the average percentage 
of the total who were involved in labor 
troubles in one year. I combined the 
figures to draw the appended diagram. 
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RELATION TO OTHER [INDUSTRIES 


You will see that building and con- 
tracting here runs neck and neck with 
coal in the amount of labor troubles. 
The figures for coal include., both 
anthracite and bituminous mining. In 
anthracite mining the investment per 
ton of annual output is about four 
times as large as in bituminous, and so 
the investment per employe is larger 
here than if bituminous coal alone were 
considered. Moreover, the figures for 
labor trouble include only outlaw 
strikes. If the national shutdowns 
were included, coal mining would stand 
out as the industry of greatest trouble. 

In contrast to coal one can find in- 
dustries with larger investments per 
man employed and less labor trouble. 
And one can find other speculative in- 
dustries such as clothing, but one must 
take into account the greater strength 
of the organized workers and hence the 
lower demonstration of trouble through 
strikes. In general the industries do 
show a decrease in labor trouble with a 
relative increase in investment, which, 
inversely, is a decrease in speculation. 


Tur Hint or Tress FIGURES 


If you will follow the hint of these 
figures and take into consideration 
other known facts, you can begin to 
arrive at an understanding of coal 
mining. First you must separate an- 
thracite mining from bituminous coal 
mining, for bituminous coal is in the 
same position now that anthracite held 
before the year 1900. Anthracite is 
no longer speculative. Bituminous is. 


DIFFERENT EFFICIENCIES IN Kinp 
AND DEGREE 


Under the principles of scientific 
management, efficiency has come to 
include the elimination of labor trou- 
bles. With such a measure bituminous 
coal mining is the least efficient in- 
dustry. But I would call your atten- 
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tion to the important fact that the 
efficiency of a speculation differs from 
the efficiency of a production problem 
in manufacturing. Mr. F. W. Taylor 
did not start his work in a preponder- ` 
antly speculative industry, but in one 
which is half way up the list. It is 
necessary to point out the fact that 
from such a half-way industry as metal 
working to chemicals and industries 
requiring larger investments there is a 
change in degree. But from coal 
mining (and building and contracting) 
to metal working there is a change in 
kind of efficiency. 

What is the efficiency of a specula- 
tion? Is it not the same as the 
efficiency of a poker game? Wait until 
you get the cards dealt to you before 
you get into the play. For the man 
who throws his chips into every pot is 
bound to lose. And then when you do 
play, make it as expensive for the 
other fellow as you can. 


TEMPTATIONS FOR IRREGULAR 
PRACTICES 


Moreover (and particularly), in a 
speculation there is the constant temp- 
tation for what is classed as irregular 
practice. The individual cannot af- 
ford to loose. Caught up in the fierce 
competition that exists in a speculative 
industry resulting from the low invest- 
ment and consequent ease in getting 
into it, perhaps in the beginning 
innocently lured on by the stories of 
sudden large winnings which are a 
part of speculation, a man becomes 
sorely tried when the pinch comes, as 
it surely will. 

Down South they used to tell me 
“Ninety per cent of the niggers are 
good. Only ten per cent are bad.” 
The same probably holds for coal 
mining. But in a pure speculation it 
is the dishonest who are likely to be 
the sure winners. It is they who are 
likely to be the fittest to survive. For 
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the 80 or 90 per cent the struggle is 
hard. 


- Human Betncs DESIRE A CERTAINTY 


Now it is part and parcel of most 
human beings to prefer a certainty to 
an uncertainty. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. The whole 
struggle of society has been away from 
speculation, for it is anti-social in that 
it turns one man’s hand against his 
neighbor. Coal mining has struggled 
toward a certainty, honest if it can be. 

You cannot get away from the ven- 
ture that exists in mining. It is not 
possible to predict that the coal will 
be found of a known quality and 
quantity, as you can purchase raw 
material for manufacture under defi- 
nite specifications. But you can dis- 
tribute the risk by combining a number 
of mines, for coal which pinches in one 
place is likely to swell in another, and 
what one mine looses, another gains. 
This is in addition to the strength 
and other advantages which bigness 
through combination gives. And 
strength, of course, means working 
away from an uncertainty. 


COMBINING FOR STRENGTH BRINGS 
OTHER PROBLEMS 


But promptly as you combine a 
large number of mines into one com- 
pany, another problem presents itself; 
the need of an assured market for all 
or a greater part of the coal which is 
to be produced. For with combina- 
tion the first break is made away from 
the operating condition best suited for 
speculation. 

This condition, which is most ef- 
ficient for speculation, is to have a 
relatively small mine and to have as 
little as possible invested in equipment 
and then to depend upon the maximum 
amount of handwork in putting out 
the coal. In such a case idle days are 
not expensive and, when the turn of the 
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cards has brought good times, efficiency 
consists in pitching in with red-blooded 
vigor and caring nothing for engineer- 
ing efficiency or niceties of cost reduc- 
tion, forcing out the maximum amount 
of coal and depending upon the fact 
that, as it is a tonnage proposition, the 
larger the tonnage, the lower the cost is 
likely to be. 

It is under many years of such opera- 
tion that the customs of coal mining 
have become established. 

There is a tangled skein of circum- 
stance surrounding coal, but through 
it all there can be traced that specula- 
tive disregard of production problems 
as developed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. As a measure of how coal min- 
ing has not yet come to the point of 
paying attention to the commonly con- 
sidered production problems of other 
industries, I would call your attention 
to the fact that a couple of years ago 
the magazine, Industrial Management, 
presented an enumeration of its sub- 
scribers classified according to indus- 
tries and though, if my memory serves 
me correctly, there was one subscriber 
from coal mining, he was not of enough 
importance to be enumerated. 


BITUMINOUS THE INTERMITTENT 
INDUSTRY 


Bituminous coal mining, in contrast 
to anthracite, has not yet come to-the 
point, as a whole, where it can regard 
the niceties of production problems. 
It is the intermittent industry. In 
clothing the shops may work steadily 
fortwo months and then shut down for 
a month. Contracting may work dur- 
ing its 180 days of warm weather. Bi- 
tuminous coal mining works one day, 
shuts down for two and then works 
half a day. Only 5 per cent of the 
mines work full time. The average 
work three days a week. There are 
supposed to be about eleven thousand 
mines in this country, counting in all 
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the little country banks and snow birds. 
There are 8,902 listed by the Coal Com- 
mission as existing in 1920, and 1,725— 
the largest mines—-could produce if 
working full time all the coal that the 
country needs. 


STEADY OPERATION Is PREREQUISITE 
BUT Must Be Fottowep Up 


Steady operation is the first requisite 
for efficiency operation, and attention 
to production problems. But steady 
operation alone will not produce atten- 
tion to these problems. Anthracite 
mining is the proof of that. The his- 
tory of anthracite is that it was specu- 
lative and overdeveloped up to around 
the year 1900. I believe that in the 
year 1898 the mines only averaged 172 
days. In the competition which ex- 
isted it was necessary for the strong to 
get stronger in order to go on living 
and, as the area was limited, the final 
result was that control of the coal fell 
into a dozen companies. Then over- 
development stopped and, demand 
catching up to supply, relatively steady 
working time followed. But all the 
body of men at work in the industry, 
trained under speculative, intermittent 
conditions, continued on the old cus- 
toms without change and, as the United 
States Coal Commission has said, under 
no urge towards better operation. 
There was no top price which could be 
asked for the coal. 

On the contrary, there has always 
been a top price in bituminous coal and, 
as there is so large an area underlain 
with it, it probably can never come 
under monopoly control and will 
always be working under the necessity 
of mining at the least cost. 


SEVENTY Per CENT or PROBLEM 
Human ENGINEERING 


In soft coal mining, where 70 per 


cent of the production cost is labor 
cost, the great problem is human en- 
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gineering; the organization of the work 
of men. It is this problem which is 
so confounded by intermittent opera- 
tion. This problem is greater in coal 
than in such an industry as building 
where the material cost is twice as 
large as the labor cost. 

Machinery has been introduced into 
mining, more into soft coal than in 
proportion mto anthracite, according 
to the Coal Commission, but I do not 
know a mine in this country which 
could be classed as full machine min- 
ing. The common term of machine- 
mined coal is a misnomer unless you 
understand the slang of the mines 
where mining is used to designate merely 
the undercutting of the coal—the 
undermining of the coal at the indi- 
vidual faces—preparatory to blasting. 
The bigger portion of the work is still 
done by hand. 


CRAFT WORK 


It is necessary to realize that the 
first way of mining is massed craft 
work. The individual miner at the 
face digs, cleans and loads the coal. 
It is a finished product when it leaves 
him and all that is added to it is 
transportation out of the mine and 
over the railroad. That is the most 
efficient method for speculative opera- 
tion as it involves the least investment. 
A third of the soft coal—175,000,000 
tons a year—is still mined in thisfashion. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM INTRODUCING 
MACHINES 


As soon as undercutting machinery 
is introduced into any mine, a break 
is made away from the most specula- 
tively efficient condition and real pro- 
duction problems begin to enter. It 
is here that mine operation has had no 
leadership from such organizations as 
the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

For with undercutting machines to 
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do part of the work—the most skillful 
part—of the work of a miner, there 
comes a division of labor. Instead of 
having two parts to the underground 
work, transportation and craft work, 
you have three, transportation, under- 
cutting and loading. With divided 
labor there is a need of increasing the 
amount of supervision of the work by 
at least 50 per cent, considering only 
the division of labor. 

Many a soft coal operator has in- 
troduced machinery into his mine in 
the high hope of seeing his costs re- 
duced, and found instead to his great 
discouragement that his costs went up. 
The reason is simple. Intermittent 
operation is constantly dragging him 
back toward speculative operation and 
he has changed his situation for being 
speculatively efficient. Machinery 
brings along with it the need of chang- 
ing the layout of the work so that not 
alone can men work but machinery 
work efficiently. The openings 
which are driven must have different 
proportions. With craft work these 
proportions do not matter. With 
machines they are vital. 

The consequence is that with ma- 
chines not alone is there a need of 
increasing the quantity of the super- 
vision but there is also a need of in- 
creasing the quality. It is part of the 
production problem. It is hard to 
solve while intermittent operation is 
constantly forcing the employment of 
the cheapest and fewest number of 
bosses that idle days may not be 
expensive. For idle days are the 
largest single expense item in pro- 
ducing coal. 


Harp to CHANGE PERSONNEL 


It is easy to instal or change ma- 
chinery in comparison to changing 
personnel. In teaching a night class 
of men who aspired to become mine 
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foremen (and some of whom were 
already foremen) I found that most of 
them had gotten no farther in school 
than the 5th grade, and when it came 
to teaching them mathematics, prac- 
tically all of them were stuck at long 
division. Installing machinery in a 
mine means using electricity, which is 
one of the newest of sciences and not 
at all simple. Electric motors cannot 
be repaired with a miner’s axe. It 
requires skill to use them. It would be 
ludicrous, were it not so pathetically 
costly, to see the way electrical 
equipment is often used: motors used 
at the far ends of mines without any 
return circuit being provided. 

it is a fact relative to this personnel 
problem that three quarters of the 
graduates of mining engineering 
schools have gone into metal mining, 
though all metal mining combined is 
not as great as coal mining. The other 
quarter of the graduates have gone into 
law and real estate and so forth. One 
I know was manufacturing corsets. 
Some few are stranded in coal mining. 


“PRACTICAL MAN” REQUIRED By Law 


The law of all the important states 
requires that the mine foreman shall 
be a “practical man” who has had a 
number of years’ experience under- 
ground. Mining coal and laying track 
does not teach a man that main prob- 
lem of the mines—organizing the work 
of the large numbers employed. It 
does not teach him anything of paper 
and pencil work. In going over one 
large company I found that all the mine 
foremen were practical men as the law 
required and that, with the exception 
of one, all the superintendents had been 
promoted from the position of mine 
clerk and knew nothing about standing 
a prop or underground work, but could 
write letters and keep accounts as their 
position required. 
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HARDER STILL TO CHANGE CUSTOMS 


Again, it is easier to obtain machin- 
ery and to change personnel than to 
‘change customs. Anthracite operators 
still speak of their work as a speculative 
industry. It may be part of the “con- 
servatism” which the recent Coal 
Commission says has “fastened upon 
their engineering and management 
methods.” 

In my day as a foreman in the 
anthracite mines—-the old organization 
-` has passed away so I feel free to men- 
tion the incident—the one thing which 
we could be sure that the superintend- 
ent would do when he came to pay us a 
visit was to go over the sheet on which 
the miners were credited with the num- 
ber of cars they had sent out, to see if 
the docking boss had docked everyone 
10 per cent. The day for such a cost 
reduction had gone by, but the custom 
held on. 


Rarproaps Have CHANGED EQUIP- 
MENT, BUT Same Use CONTINUES 


The lack of attack on production 
problems that existsin coal mining 
shows itself in many ways. ‘The specu- 
lative attitude toward the work has 
blinded many to changes which have 
come around them. For instance, in 
the last twenty-five years the railroads 
have radically changed the equipment 
which they supply to the mines and the 
mines have gone on using the new 
equipment in the old way. The rail- 
roads formerly supplied flat-bottom 
cars having a capacity of sixty or eighty 
thousands pounds. Nowadays they 
‘ supply hopper-bottom cars of one 
hundred to one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds capacity. In the old 
days it was easy for a slate picker to 
examine the coal after it had been 
loaded into the railroad car. Nowa- 
days that same slate picker spends two 
thirds of his time climbing into and out 
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of the car and doing no useful work and 
at the same time being in danger from 
the dumping of the coal overhead. 
Moreover, at least a quarter of the coal 
falls into the cars in such fashion that 
it cannot be inspected. As a result the 
temptation for the men inside the mine 
is to take a chance on getting by with 
loading dirty coal. In consequence 
the work of the mine foreman inside 
the mine is increased, as they have to 
watch dirty coal much harder. And 
the consumer gets dirtier coal and is 
displeased. 

Another example of the lack of hitch- 
ing up mine operation to railroad op- 
eration can be shown in the car ratings. 
The capacity of each mine is rated in 
the number of railroad cars of 100,000 
pounds’ capacity which the mine is able 
to load in a day, and cars are placed by 
the railroad accordingly. The terrific 
increase in the number of mines during 
the past few years has come in the class 
of small mines. If you take a list of 
ratings for a region such as the Central 
Pennsylvania field along the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, you will find that the 
mines have capacities of 2.5; 6.3; 1.1; 
4.7 cars per day. The large mine is 
exceptional. How can a railroad place 
0.5 of a car at a mine? It cannot. 
What happens? It places two cars the 
first day and the mine operates at 80 
per cent of capacity with consequent 
increase in cost. The next day the 
mine is given three cars but can fill 
only, say, two and a half, and so has 
one car left at night time partly loaded. 
This is counted as a full car against the 
next day and the mine may get only 
one car and be able to work at only 60 
per cent of capacity. 

In dull times, when most of the small 
mines are shut down and cars are 
plentiful, such a jumble does not occur, 
but in period of shortage and high 
prices it makes confusion worse con- 
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Evements or Work Nor Orres WELL 
PROPORTIONED AND MINES 
OVER-MANNED 


There are other common features of 
coal mines which are not even efficient 
for speculative operation. It is rare 
to find the various elements of the 
work well proportioned to one another. 
It is common to find a soft coal mine 
with a tipple having a capacity to load 
six hundred tons a day; to have it 
built over a siding having a capacity 
of four hundred and fifty tons a day; 
and then to have the main road 
haulage out of the mine limiting the 
whole output of the mine, with a 
capacity of three hundred and fifty 
tons. 

It may be an unfortunate part of my 
experience, but I have never yet been 
in a mine which did not have too many 
men working on coal. An anthracite 
mine had enough men for fifteen hun- 
dred tons and an output of only nine 
hundred. A soft coal mine reduced 
their number of men on coal by 20 per 
cent and by so doing increased the 
mine output by a third. I was re- 
liably told that one anthracite company 
during the war lost 25 per cent of their 
men and never missed them, and that 
in fact they increased their output. As 
a general rule there are so many men 
underground that they get m one 
another’s way and most suffer from 
unemployment within employment. 


NEED ror KNOWLEDGE oF WAGES AND 
EARNINGS 


For the salvation of all coal mining 
there is a need of bringing forth a 
knowledge concerning wages. Econo- 
mists have long established the 
principle that the price of wheat, for 
instance, is determined by the least 
efficient and most poorly situated 
farms, which are called the marginal 
producers. In the matter of wages the 
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same sort of theory holds. The rates 
must be high enough to allow the least 
efficient and most poorly situated 
workmen to get a bare existence. 
Mine operators when in argument with - 
unions point out the earnings of the 
highest men, whereas their eyes ought 
to be glued continually to the other 
end of the scale where the red danger 
flag flies. For if a manager of a mine 
enlarges the inefficiency of a workman 
by the fact that he remains unproduc- 
tive during the time he is ostensibly at 
work, he creates a danger of forcing the ` 
establishment of excessively high rates 
of wages. 


GETTING AWAY FROM UNCERTAINTY 


I have mentioned previously that 
mine operators have attempted to get 
away from the uncertainty of specula- 
tion and work towards a condition 
where consideration of production 
problems would naturally follow. In 
the 1890’s in the bituminous fields there 
existed the abuse that those who’ did 
not possess the favor of the railroads 
could not get a siding, and often when 
possessing a siding could not get cars. 
For many years now any mine which 
wanted it could get a siding and re- 
ceived its fair share of cars. But that 
has not pulled the chestnuts out of the 
fire of coal. It has not produced the 
results desired for coal. The market 
for coal has remained the same. A 
typical mining company situation came 
to my attention a few days ago. L 
was talking with a man concerned in 
the operation of a well-known rapid 
transit system. He remarked, “We 
generally buy our coal from Johnnie 
Blank. Do you know him?” He 
mentioned a large coal mining company 
and I knew one of the district mana- 
gers. The transit man went on to 
explain. “Mr. Blank is a good sport. 
If he does not get the contract one 
year, he smiles and says, ‘Well, I will 
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next year’.” The manager out at the 
mines, on contrast, remarked one day: 
“Coal mining has got to get over its 
trick of selling coal ten cents a ton 
under the other fellow and then ex- 
pecting us out at the mine to take it 
out of the men.” 

The rapid transit does not really 
understand what it is doing and how 
it is hurting itself in the long run. By 
buying from two companies it keeps 
two companies trying to make ends 
meet. Each year one company gets 
the contract and has to make up what 
it lost the year before through un- 
certain markets. And of course in 
such a situation the transit company 
pays in the long run a high price for 
its coal. 


NEED FOR CONTROL OF MARKET 


The prerequisite for any operator to 
get away from a speculative environ- 
ment is to control his market. The 
difference between the large anthracite 
companies and the large bituminous 
companies is that in the one there is 
control over the supply and hence over 
the market, while in the other there is 
only control over the market. 

One might expect that each control 
would produce the same results, but 
they do not. In bituminous coal there 
is always the urge of possible outside 
competition, so that when financial 
ease, resulting from steadier operation, 
arrives, more investment can be made 
in machinery and better organization 
of the work. The H. C. Frick Coal 
and Coke Company, the subsidiary of 
the Steel Corporation, in 1916 reported 
an output per loader per day of nine- 
teen tons. The average for Pennsyl- 
vania is only seven and a half; roughly 
a third as good. 

For the man without control over his 
market, if he improves his mining 
methods his neighbor can copy and cut 
in on him in the open market, and he 
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finds himself in the end in a worse po- 
sition than he was before, because his 
fixed charges have gone up and his op- 
erating time is no greater. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that 
there does not exist a real opportunity 
for some operators of going the whole 
hog in changing their operating meth- 
ods and slipping one over on their com- 
petitors. For there exists a real 
chance for some to profit while the 
others hang back. 


Toe MARKET CONTROLS THE MINING 


By and large, however, it has been 
the market which has controlled the 
mining. It probably will continue so 
in the future. It is an aphorism of 
coal mining that the sales end is the 
profitable end and the production end 
unprofitable. From the point of view 
of the producer the tail waggles the dog, 
though there may be a mistake as to 
which is dog and which is tail. 

But who waggles the tail? Before 
anyone begins to cast stones at the in- 
efficiencies of coal mining, I want you 
to remember that out of 2,000 pounds 
of bituminous coal as it leaves the mine 
only 76 pounds get translated into use- 
ful work. The mefficiencies of anthra- 
cite are equally notorious. 

The inefficiencies of coal mining 
stand out large as they are bulked to- 
gether. The wasteful use is distrib- 
uted and does not attract as much 
attention. ; 


Wrona CONCEPTION oF Coah 


I have burnt my fingers so many 
times on this question of efficiency of 
operation and consequent cost reduc- 
tion, that I feel as if I knew it. The 
thing which stands out for me person- 
ally is that there is a wrong conception 
of coal. Anthracite is peculiarly a 
domestic fuel and the character of its 
market cannot change without a loss. 
It does not have the intrinsic values 
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which bituminous coal possesses. 
With bituminous coal the character of 
the market can change with = gain. 
There are only two permanent parts of 
bituminous coal; the ash and a fraction 
of the tar. All the rest is consumable 
in the form of power. As long as peo- 
ple think of. coal as coal, inefficiencies 
will prevail. But when people gener- 
ally ‘think of coal as power, then 
changes will come. 

For then bituminous coal will be put 
through a manufacturing process and 
` the character of its market will be 
changed. It will be bought under defi- 
nite combinations from certain sources. 
The manufacturer will not shop around 
here, there and everywhere from day 
to day, tempting many to mine and 
giving no one real work. Encourage- 
ment of speculation through manner of 
purchase will be eliminated. 

It is in this way that I come back to 
my first statement that the responsible 
part of the public should bear some of 
the blame for the inefficiencies and high 
costs of mining coal. The cost of coal 
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amounts to only 2 per cent of the whole 
manufacturing cost of the country. In 
railroading where the cost of coal has a 
high proportion to the total cost, it is 
between 10 and 11 per cent. Now a 
saving in 2 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing cost is not a thing to attract much 
attention. In consequence there is 
much careless use of coal and the se- 
quence of events begins. - 

Careless use begets carefree buying. 

Carefree buying begets uncertain 
sales. 

Uncertain sales means speculative 
operation. 

Speculative operation entails. inef- 
ficiencies and high costs and all the 
scandals and ills which coal has ex- 
hibited for a century and more. Effi- 
ciency cannot be pushed onto the coal 
industry. ‘The environment should be 
such as to induce it naturally. 

The users really control the environ- 
ment in which coal mining works. I, 
personally, have come to believe that 
as long as raw coal is used, raw work 
will continue in coal mining. 


General Discussion 


James B. NEALE 
Thorne, Neale and Company, Minersville, Pa. 


MUST admit that the paper by Mr. 

Archbald, whom I have known very 
well for many years, rather surprised 
me. I had anticipated a somewhat 
technical discussion as to the efficien- 
cies or inefficiencies which go on in the 
coal mining business. Instead of that 
he said that he would have to “dig 
way down below the question of 
efficiencies in various mining prac- 
tices.” I fear he has “dug a hole” so 
deep that my head will hardly show 
over the top of it because I do not 
quite see just exactly what he is driving 
at. This is candid and from the 
shoulder, but I know Mr. Archbald 
will forgive me. 

As nearly as I can tell from Mr. 
Archbald’s paper he ‘claims that coal 
mining is a speculative industry for 
two reasons: First, there is present that 
uncertainty as to conditions which is 
present in every mining undertaking, 
and second, there is great uncertainty 
as to the market. On account of these 
speculative conditions he feels that 
the operators are fearful of making 
investments sufficiently large to prop- 
erly equip the mines for efficient 
operation. Mr. Archbald divides the 
coal mines in the United States into 
two groups, one group consisting of 
about 1,725 pits which are alone capa- 
ble of supplying the market, and the 
other group consisting of about 9,000 
pits which are known in the trade as 
“snowbirds”’ and which produce only 
in times of shortage caused by strikes 
or insufficient car supply. It seems 
to me that Mr. Archbald must have 
had uppermost in his mind the 9,000 
“snowbirds”’ when he wrote his paper 
and that he gave little or no thought 


to the 1,725 well-equipped operations. 
I cannot conceive that he feels that 
the speculative aspect of the business 
has prevented these mines from being 
well equipped and efficiently operated. 
In so far as my personal knowledge 
goes, I do not hesitate to say that 
there are very many bituminous mines 
which are splendidly equipped and 
ably managed, the owners having been 
willing to spend whatsoever was neces- 
sary to put them in this condition. 
They are not perfect, to be sure. I 
know of no business enterprise which 
is perfect. Mr. Archbald states that 
there are no machine mines in view 
of the fact that while the coal is mined 
mechanically it is loaded by hand. 
This seems an unjust criticism since 
a reliable mechanical loader has not 
yet been devised. The operators are 
eagerly awaiting the perfection of such 
a machine and are spending much 
money and thought in experiments on 
mechanical loaders. Surely it is unjust 
to criticise the operators and to 
designate them as inefficient because 
they are not making use of a machine 
which is not in existence. 


AnTHRACITE Nor INEFFICIENTLY 
CONDUCTED 


As to anthracite, Mr. Archbald con- 
tends that the ordinary uncertainty of 
mining is stil present but that the un- 
certainty of the market has passed and 
that in spite of the removal of one of 
the speculative elements the business 
is nevertheless inefficiently conducted. 
He says that this condition is due to 
the fact that there is no “urge” and 
that there is no “top price.” Again I 
am greatly surprised. To my certain 
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knowledge there is a constant urge and 
there is a top price under normal 
conditions. Even under the abnormal 
conditions which have obtained very 
largely during the past five years, the 
operators have felt a powerful urge 
towards efficiency in order to make a 
fair profit at the lowest possible prices, 
realizing full well that high prices are a 
serious menace to the industry. 

In normal times there is beyond 
doubt a “top price” and it is ‘not high 
enough to allow inefficient operators 
to continue in the business. 
especially true with the operators in 
the southern field who must contend 
against unfavorable natural conditions 
and the great disadvantage of mining 
friable veins which produce a much less 
percentage of the domestic sizes than 
do the veins worked in the northern 
field. You may be surprised to know 
that the average price received for 
all sizes at a colliery in the southern 
field is very materially less than the 
average price received for all sizes by 
a colliery operating in the northern 
field, even though each operator re- 
ceives exactly the same prices for each 


This is. 
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one of the eight different sizes of coal. 
I know of one case where this difference 
in average price received for all sizes 
was as much as $1.15 per ton and I feel 
quite sure that the difference will 
average at least 75 cents per ton. This 
great difference in average price re- 
ceived for all sizes is undeniably a 
terrific urge to the operators in the 


southern field where a large percentage ° 


of the total anthracite tonnage is 
mined. ‘The operators in the northern 
field, who have a great advantage in 
the average price received for all sizes, 
are nevertheless impelled to do, and 
do do, their very best and are equipped 
both as.to mechanical appliances and 
as to organization to produce their 
coal at the minimum cost. 

Taking it by and large, I feel that . 
Mr. Archbald’s statement of ineff- 
ciency in coal mining is entirely with- 
out foundation in fact in so far as the 
anthracite mines and the well-estab- 
lished bituminous mines are concerned. 
He is probably right in regard to the 
“snowbirds”’ concerning which no one 
save the owners are particularly inter- 
ested. 


L. W. WALLACE 


Executive Secretary, Federated American Engineering Societies 


The author begins his 
saying 

My conclusion is that the commonly 
understood efficiency of works management 
engineering has no place in primary coal 
mining and that any blame for this state of 
-affairs must be put on a broader basis than 
the owners of miners and should include 
the responsible part of the public. 


treatise by 


I readily concede that the public has 
a responsible part in the conduct of any 
basic industry, and this includes coal 
mining. That the consuming public 
is largely to blame for the inefficiency 
in coal mining is evidenced by the 


highly seasonal demands made upon 
the coal industry, forcing the mines 
into an extremely intermittent opera- 
tion. The wastefulness and _ ineffi- 
ciency resulting from irregular opera- 
tion are incalculable. 

The public can greatly reduce these 
ils by equalizing its coal buying so that 
the market would be more uniform 
throughout the year. One means of 
accomplishing this would be the pur- 
chase of coal on contract, having it 
delivered during the summer months, 
and providing means to store the coal 
during the period of low consumption. 


THE PROBLEM OF EFFICIENCY AND Cost REDUCTION 


I am in total disagreement with the 
statement that “works management 
engineering has no place in primary 
coal minimg.” This is too broad a 
statement—there is no industry so 
complex that the fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices of management 
engineering cannot be applied with 
profit. The advisability of adopting 
scientific principles in the management 
of coal mining has been disclosed by 
the U. S. Coal Commission’s report. 
It very specifically states that there 
are some mines as well organized, 
equipped and managed as are the 
best industrial plants. Unfortunately, 
there are very few such mines in the 
bituminous industry. It is also true 
that this industry employs very few 
mining engineers, not anything like 
the number it should, in view of the 
large number of engineering problems 
involved in bituminous coal mining. 
In contrast, metal mining is almost 
entirely directed by mining engineers 
who have applied the best principles 
of management engineering. The 
metal mines have been profitable and 
in consequence the public has not been 
put to any embarrassment or hard- 
ship. 

The author is undoubtedly correct 
in saying the coal operators are not 
interested in scientific management 
for the reason that more attention has 
been given to selling. This fact no 
doubt accounts for many ‘of the ills of 
the industry. The.sales or promotion 
type of mind rarely makes a good 
operating manager. It has been this 
type of manager that has wrecked 
many organizations and probably that 
is why the bituminous coal industry is 
nearing the shoals. It is my thought 
that coal mming is in dire need of a 
works manager, using that term in its 
most modern and true sense. Phila- 
delphia has witnessed what a real 
works manager can accomplish in the 
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work of Mr. Mitten with the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit. 

The author states that the manner 
in which an industry is conducted 
determines the social results. In this 
I fully concur. Show me an industry 
that’ is conducted upon sound and 
fundamental principles seasoned with 
a sense of fairness and I shall show you 
an industry from which constantly 
flows social values of the highest order. 
One does not have to go far afield to 
find such an example and, on the other 
hand, the opposite type is also near by. 

The layman can easily distinguish 
the difference between the social values 
that issue from each. In my judg- 
ment the amount of investment per 
employe is no criterion as to the labor 
conditions, because one plant may 
have labor-saving equipment—hence a 
large investment per employe in com- 


‘parison with another—whereas the 


management of the former may have 
altogether disregarded the extreme im- 
portance of human relations. Again, 
a given plant may install such equip- 
ment resulting in a reduction of the 
number of employes and increase in the 
investment per employe without any 
change whatsoever in its general labor 
policies. The fact is that the in- 
dustries of this country have so per- 
fected the control of the physical forces 
and have so neglected the acquisition 
of a like knowledge of the human 
forces that the understanding of and 
control of the latter is lagging by some 
60 to 70 years. 

It seems to me that the author was 
not justified in not considering the 
number of men involved in national as 
well as outlaw strikes. Each type of 
strike means stoppage and both should 
be taken into account in endeavoring 
to arrive at some index figure. 

The statement that “one must take 
into account the greater strength of the 
organized workers and hence the lower 
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demonstration of trouble” does not 
check with my observations and belief. 
For example, building, textile and coal 
industries are highly organized. Yet 
is it not true that it is in these 
very industries that there has been 
the greatest demonstration of trouble 
through strikes? 

I exceedingly regret that the author 
feels that mine operators have had no 
leadership from the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
This is undoubtedly due to the author’s 
_ Jack of acquaintance with the Insti- 
tute’s activities. This organization 
. has taken a very prominent position 
in shaping the leadership of metal and 
anthracite coal mining in this country 
and abroad. And why? Because the 
metal and anthracite industries have 
recognized the essentiality of employ- 
ing mining engineers and hence they 
have been guided by their training and 
experience, The bituminous industry 
has not taken the same position. It 
has employed very few engigeers and 
. very naturally has not had the leader- 
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ship of mining engineers nor that of 
their professional organization. It is 
not the Institute’s fault but clearly a 
remissness on the part of the mdustry. 
But, notwithstanding this position of 
the industry, the Institute has devoted 
a great deal of thought and effort to 
the problems of the industry. Such an 
indictment disregards the work of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey, a large number of the staff of 
each being members of the Institute. 
Again, it disregards the work of such 
men as George Otis Smith, H. Foster 
Bain, John Hays Hammond, Herbert 
Hoover, Edwin Ludlow, G. V. Norris 
and a score or more of others who have 
put forth earnest efforts in behalf of 
the industry. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate my 
conviction that the author is in error 
in his conclusion that management 
engineering has no place in primary 
coal mining, that on the contrary 
this is one of its most outstandmg 
shortcomings and one of its greatest 
needs. 


H. S. PERSON 
Managing Director, The Taylor Society, New York 


Mr. Archbald’s paper is a plea of 
an operating manager on bebalf of 
those owners and operating managers 
in the bituminous coal industry who 
are victims of an environment which 
obstructs efficient management; and 
a criticism of the mental attitude 
of other owners and of the public 
which has made that environment 
what it is or permits it to remain 
what it is. Reduced to syllogistic 
form his main argument runs some- 
what as follows: First, bituminous 
coal mining is a highly speculative 
industry; second, the more speculative 
an industry ihe less attractive and the 
more difficult is efficient management; 


third, therefore as long as the bitumi- 
nous coal industry remains highly 
speculative it will continue to be in- 
efficiently managed. Another argu- 
ment, secondary because less com< 
pletely developed, leads to the author’s 
conclusion that speculation in the 
bituminous industry cannot be re- 
moved by the initiative of private 
ownership alone, and that there must 
be some form cf coöperation by con- 
sumers who are largely responsible for 
the speculative environment which 
renders relief through private initiative 
difficult or impossible. Finally, there 
is the suggestion that for technical 
reasons the coöperation of consumers 
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should take the form of such a regula- 
tion of the industry as will secure an 
economical conversion of coal mto 
power at its source and an economical 
distribution of this power to consumers. 

I doubt whether the first premise of 
Mr. Archbald’s argument—that bi- 
tuminous mining is a highly speculative 
industry—will be seriously questioned. 
There may not be agreement, however, 
on the second premise—that the more 
speculative an industry the less at- 
tractive and the more difficult is effi- 
cient management. It is to this 
premise, therefore, that I propose to 
give my attention. 


EXAMPLES OF Goop MANAGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO DEGREE OF 
STABILIZATION 


I am in agreement with that gener- 
alization; otherwise I should have to 
acknowledge a serious inconsistency, 
for it has been an important pomt in 
some of my own discussions of the 
management problem during the past 
two years. It is true, I believe, not 
only of the extractive industries, but 
also of the secondary manufacturing 
and distributive industries. A close 
study of the better management move- 
ment during the past decade discloses 
the significant fact that the outstand- 
ing cases of superior technical manage- 
ment represent instances in which such 
excellence of technical management 
has been correlative to some form of 
stability (7.e., absence of chance and 
the speculative element) in the operat- 
ing environment. Let us first cite 
some typical cases. 

The Standard Oil Company became 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago a 
pioneer representative of a high degree 
of efficiency in technical management. 
Having enjoyed a stability of condi- 
tions which resulted from a monopo- 
listic or quasi-monopolistic control of 
the raw material and the consuming 
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markets, certain abilities in that organ- 
ization had been freed for attention to 
refinements of management. It is an 
open question whether constantly im- 
proving technical management is not 
certain to follow such a stability of 
market conditions as results in a normal 
flow of orders and a continuity of 
processing; whether better and better 
technical management is not certain to 
result from the natural initiative and 
ingenuity of people working together 
under such conditions for the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose. 

The Ford Motor Company has long 
enjoyed a unique stability of condi- 
tions as a basis for the development of 
a type of technical management su- 
perior at least in economy of produc- 
tion. Speculative in its inception, in 
the sequel that enterprise proved to be 
far from speculative. On the whole 
it has enjoyed a demand greater than 
its current capacity to supply. The 
consequent condition of stability made 
the manufacture of Ford cars a con- 
tinuous process industry. Economies 
in manufacture were an inevitable re- 
sult, not so much of any special genius, 
in my judgment, as of the freeing of 
normal ingenuity for concentration on 
refinements of technica] processing. 

The Western Electric Company, one 
of the finest cases of technical manage- 
ment in American industry, although 
nominally in a competitive and there- 
fore a speculative industry, has been 
especially favored in its development of 
a superior type of technical manage- 
ment by a large element of stability in 
its environment provided by its re- 
lations with the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies. In the growing Bell Compa- 
nies it has had a steady, big customer, 
and that stable element in its market 
has afforded sufficient independence of 
a speculative environment for con- 
centration on the development of 
refinements in management. 
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The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany belongs to a competitive, and to 
that extent a speculative, mdustry. 
Anyone can undertake to manufacture 
its lines. The principal obstacle which 
a competitor would encounter would 
be, not a typical monopoly element, 
but the excellence of their management 
and the good will among consumers 
which has resulted from that excellence 
of management. One factor at the 
basis of that excellence has been a 
deliberate policy of stabilization (elimi- 
nation of the speculative) by resistance 
to overextension relative to the possi- 
bilities of its market.! It aims at a 
predetermined volume of business each 
year independent of the speculative 
opportunity presented at any time by 
industrial conditions. As a reward 
for such self-denial, the processing of 
that enterprise has been made prac- 
tically continuous, and an environment 
of relatively stable and dependable 
conditions established as a foundation 
for excellence in technical management. 

The ready-made clothing industry 
is one of the most speculative and, as 
an industry, one of the most inefficient 
in its management. The New York 
ready-made clothing market might be 
characterized as the bucket shop of the 
industry—-a center of gambling with 
general industrial conditions. It is an 
environment in which high-grade tech- 
nical management can find no lodg- 
ment. In certain other clothing mar- 
kets, on the other hand, cases of good 
management are found, and these 
managements are in most instances 
related to some factor of stability in 
the regional .or individual plant en- 
vironment, The Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany in Cleveland, for instance, has 
- sought stabilization in a staple fabric— 
serges—and in staple models, and the 
resultant stability has been to the firm 


F WBulletin of the,Taylor Society, December, 
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something like the stability of the Bell 
Companies’ demand to the Western 
Electric Company. The speculative 
element in the environment has been re- 
duced and on that basis an extraordi- 
narily efficient management developed.? 

I have cited a variety of cases 
representing a variety of eliminations 
or reductions of the speculative element 
in the management environment. In 
each instance a correlative to stabiliza- 
tion of conditions has been an excel- 
lence of management. Executive 
vision and leadership may have been 
important in most of these instances, 
but executive vision and leadership 
would have been relatively helpless 
had it not included the preliminary 
achievement of some sort and degree 
of elimination of the speculative ele- 
ment from the managerial environment. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SPECULATION 
AND INEFFICIENCY IN TECH- 
NICAL MANAGEMENT 


It is not difficult to find the explana- 
tion of the correlation between specu- 
lation and imefficiency in technical 
management. In the first place there 
is the matter of motive. If an enter- 
prise is by nature or condition specu- 
lative, the dominant motive is profits 
from the speculation; from trading, 
from the turnover. It matters not 
that there may be fabrication involved; 
that is only incidental to the turnover. 
In such an enterprise what ownership 
—and by compulsion management— 
desires, is a sellers’ market, a strong 
demand and rising prices. ‘Then there 
is great enterprise activity; investment 
in raw-material mventories, hasty and 
wasteful processing and delivery of 
the fabricated product. The turnover 
is the main thing—volume production 
and a rapid turnover on a limited 

2 Ibid., October, 1921, Vol. VI, No. 5, p. 187; 


andjAugust, 1922, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 126; see 
also October, 1922, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 176. 
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capital investment and a small margin 
of profit. Then when the sellers’ 
market gives place to a buyers’ market, 
when prices are declining, there is 
retrenchment of investment and of 
activity; inventories are cleaned out, 
workers are discharged, and the game 
becomes one of sitting tight until there 
is another favorable market. There 
is no interest whatever in developing 
a system of efficient technical manage- 
ment which is dependent largely on the 
securing, training and retention of a 
body of efficient workers and manage- 
rial executives. 

In the second place there is the 
matter of technical difficulty in ‘de- 
veloping and retaining an efficient 
system of management in the midst 
of instability of conditions—and specu- 
lation means Instability of conditions. 
The three great foundation stones of 
a structure of high-grade technical 
management are: First, regularity of 
orders; second, continuity of process- 
ing; third, low turnover of the working 
and executive personnel. On these 
foundation stones can be reared a 
managerial structure of standardization 
of product, equipment, processing and 
craft ability; and of a system of operat- 
ing control which can be effective only 
to the extent to which the elements 
of standardization are present, These 
foundation stones cannot be laid and 
the managerial superstructure raised 
in a speculative enterprise in a specu- 
Jative industry. Managers like Mr. 
Archbald may desire to develop a 
system of economical management, 
but, try as they will, they cannot get 
a foothold. The ground slips from 
under them. It is no wonder that the 
few coal managers of his mental atti- 
tude and discernment turn from the 
hopeless technical task and ask the 
public to codperate in giving them some 
stability of environment before asking 
of them a more efficient management. 
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ELIMINATE SPECULATIVE ELEMENT 


May it not be that the current 
interest in such things as the problem 
of cycles, in industrial barometric re- 
ports, sales engineering, and budgeting 
and master planning, indicates an 
unconscious realization on the part of 
many managers that the opportunity 
for excellence of technical management 
varies directly with the elimination of 
the chance, the speculative, element 
in the managerial environment; and 
that the individual enterprise must 
effect some sort of stability in its par- 
ticular environment in order to de- 
velop the high quality of management 
which, it is becoming more apparent, 
is to be the principal resource in the 
period of intense competition ahead? 
I believe so. 

My particular purpose has been to 
support Mr. Archbald’s premise that 
a speculative managerial environment 
is a deadly enemy of efficient, economi- 
cal management. If that premise of 
Mr. Archbald’s argument be accepted, 
and if the other premise—that the | 
bituminous coal industry is highly 
speculative—be accepted, then it logi- 
cally follows that public relief from 
evils in the coal situation cannot be 
secured through better management 
of the mining and distributing opera- 
tions unless something is done to 
eliminate or reduce the speculative 
element in the miming economic en- 
vironment. Better management in 
that industry will not come from mere 
criticism of present management or 
mere talking about the need of better 
management. The majority of indi- 
vidual owners and managers are help- 
less victims of any unstable environ- 
ment, and apparently only coöperation 
of the general public can modify that 
environment so as to make it more 
favorable to good management for the 
public benefit. 
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WAGES AND EFFICIENCY AS VIEWED BY MINERS 


T. D. STILES 
Editor, Penn Central News 


The miners’ first interest in the coal 
industry is that it provides them with 
a means of earning a livelihood. Their 
share of the product of the industry is 
represented in wages. They contend 
for the right of securing the highest 
wages for their labor which the industry 
can afford. They measure wages by 
the purchasing power of their yearly 
income. They make little complaint 
if their daily or monthly wages sink 
below the average providing they are 
given an opportunity to make up their 
losses in the succeeding months. They 
hold that each class of service should 
be covered by a specific scale and that 
no service should be rendered without 
compensation. And, furthermore, that 
special or extra time service should be 
paid at higher rates. 

They consider it their natural right 
to bargain collectively on all matters 
relating to wages and working condi- 
tions. Their understanding of col- 
lective bargaining is the construction 
and uses of negotiating machinery 
between themselves and their em- 
ployer. They look upon the social 
service of coal as something separate 
and distinct from their interest as 
wage earners. This is not due to a 
lack of appreciation of the service 
which coal gives to society, but to the 
fact that industry is not socialized and 
the miners cannot understand why 
special consideration should be re- 
quired from them. 

_ The miners have confidence in 
their ability to protect their interests 
through collective bargaining with 
their employer. They are not dis- 
tinctive in the selection of their em- 
ployer, whether it be individual, cor- 
poration or state. It is the machinery 


of negotiation more than ownership 
that interests them. They will accept 
any plan that clearly recognizes their 
right to secure the highest wages which 
the industry will afford and does not 
interfere with the right or efficiency 
of collectively striving to this end. 

They are, and have been for years, 
fully aware of the disorganized state 
of the coal industry. They have pled 
for the correction of these abuses and 
repeatedly endeavored to arouse inter- 
est on the part of the public and action 
by the Government. Apparently the 
only effective effort was that of the 
strike, the most destructive of all 
industrial actions. Their repeated ap- 
peals to the public and the Government 
are evidence of their interest in the 
public welfare and belief in the justice 
of their demands. It is only when the 
public or the Government proposes 
methods of control or negotiations that. 
jeopardize wages or the right of 
collective bargaining that the miners 
object. 


WAGES 


Wages have always been a matter 
of bitter controversy between the 
miners and the coal operators. In 
the unionized fields of the bituminous 
industry a wage scale with some degree 
of uniformity has been established. 
This has been made possible by the 
application in part of one of the recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission; 
namely, collective bargaining on a 
system of national negotiation with 
district agreements. It is plainly ap- 
parent that no degree of uniformity 


of wages in industry can be attained 


without some means of establishing 
a basic seale. The reason that this 
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plan has not been more effective in the 
past is that all of the coal operators 
were not willing to become parties to 
such an agreement. The non-union 
operators denied their miners the right 
of collective bargaining. In operation, 
this action gives the non-union opera- 
tors an undue advantage in the matter 
of wages. Nominally they pay the 
union scale, but by various subterfuges 
and working customs they gain ad- 
vantages that prevent the non-union 
miners from getting full benefits of the 
existing wage scale. 

Wage rates in the bituminous in- 
dustry show great gains in the last 
twenty-five years. These increases 
have not been due to arbitrary causes 
to which they are sometimes attributed. 
Neither does it signify that the miners 
are at present being overpaid. In the 
earlier days of the mining industry, 
working and living conditions among 
the miners were simply unspeakable. 
The miners were migratory workers. 
They had little or no voice in the 
determination of wages and working 
conditions. The earnings of the head 
of the family were usually insufficient 
for its plainest needs. In order to add 
to the scant family income, boys were 
placed in the mines at an early age. 
It was a common thing for all of the 
boys above the age of eight years to 
be taken into the mines by their 
fathers to get their turn. The influx 
of cheap foreign labor also had a de- 
pressing effect upon wages in the 
early days of the industry. Great 
numbers of aliens, most of whom were 
ignorant of the English language and 
American standards, were constantly 
poured into the coal mines. ‘These 
people were willing to work for a mere 
pittance. But when these foreigners 
became familiar with American stand- 
ards they were dissatisfied with their 
conditions and began to insist upon 
higher wages. 
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The compulsory attendance school 
law took many of the boys who were 
wage earners out of the mines. As the 
population expanded in the mining 
districts and the isolated minitig camp 
was brought into closer contact with 
the world, new standards of living 
began to develop in the mining com- 
munities. This was in a large measure 
due to the influence upon the miners’ 
homes of the public schools. The 
miners’ children, and this is especially 
true of the foreign-born miners’ chil- 
dren, having received some of the 
advantages of education, became dis- 
satisfied with the status of the miner 
and insisted upon better living and 
social advantages. As these could 
only be attained by an increase of the 
family income, it acted as a goad upon 
the breadwinner, causing him to strive 
for higher wages and better living 
conditions. I make mention of this 
side issue of the wage question to show 
that increases have been largely ab- 
sorbed by betterments of living and 
social conditions among the miners. 
And, furthermore, that the miners 
have just lately approached that level 
as wage earners which was justly 
theirs from the beginning. In other 
words, they are not overpaid now be- 
cause they were underpaid then. 


CAUSES or DISSATISFACTION 


Generally speaking, there is at 
present but little dissatisfaction in the 
existing wage rates in the bituminous 
industry. Irregularity of employment 
seems to be the greatest cause for com- 
plaint. The miners do not know how 
much work they will have next week. 
Sometimes this uncertainty will con- 
tinue for months, then will come a 
good working period. Operators and 
the public then expect them to work 
night and day, though seldom is there 
any increase in their rate of pay. The 
miners know that it requires a certain 
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yearly income to enable them to live. 
They also know that they cannot work 
when the mines donot run. Then it is 
natural for them to reason that what 
they need is an increase in wage rates. 
It is the only means of self-protection 
within their hopes. 

Irregularity of employment is a more 
important factor in the question of 
wages than it is generally considered. 
It is so essential that it should be made 
the first step in bringing order and 
equity out of the confused conditions 
now existing in relation to wages. 
Unless given assurances that they will 
work a sufficient number of days per 
year, wage scales are to the miners but 
gambling boards on which they take a 
chance. This is the underlying cause 
for very much of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among the workers in the 
mining industry. i 

In the forming of wage scales great 
diffculty is met with in the differen- 
tiating of labor, made necessary or 
more difficult by geological conditions. 
Often, in a mine where the vein is low, 
it requires much more labor on the 
part of the miner per ton of coal than 
it does where the vein is thicker and 
natural conditions more favorable. 
This extra labor adds nothing to the 
value of the coal. They feel that they 
are entitled to increased rates for the 
mining of such coal and the operator 
contends that market conditions will 
not permit any additional pay. This 
is a constant source of irritation and 
it seems as if an equitable adjustment 
is only possible through some plan of 
grouping the mines of a district. 

An evil which is peculiar to the 
bituminous mining industry is the 
` shifting of coal production from point 
to point. Mines in one section are 
operating while in another section they 
are closed or are working only part 
time. This condition is sometimes 
even more localized. For example, 
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one mine at a certain point operates 
every day while ‘other mines, working 
the same vein and probably owned by 
the same company, are idle. These 
conditions often force the miners to 
shift from point to point in pursuit of 
their occupation. This is an economic 
waste which causes loss of wages to 
the miners and adds to the cost of coal. 
The lack of protection for any of the 
rights of the non-union operator and 
the lack of adequate protection m the 
enforcement of contract for the union 
miners is a source of loss in wages and 
dissatisfaction in spirit as well as 
largely responsible for the great turn- 
over of labor. l 
Conciliation is the miner’s favorite 
method of adjusting grievances, but 
they well know that they cannot 
always afford to discuss working con- 
ditions frankly with their employers. 


‘Too often the employer adopts re- 


taliatory measures. In unionized fields 
they avoid this by placing their case 
in the hands of union representatives. 
In the non-union fields they have no 
protection, and conciliation in its true 
sense is unknown. And though the 
adjusting machinery now in use by 
union miners and union operators is 
far from perfect and satisfactory, 
experience has taught its practicability 
and its fuller development would do 
more toward harmonizing wages in the 
coal industry than any governmental 
agency. 


Ways AND MEANS or GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


Considerable progress has been made 
in shortening the hours of work at the 
mines. Constant agitation on the 
part of the miners and the introduction 
of machinery in mining was responsible 
for these changes. In the early days 
there was no limit to hours and if a 
man received a low rate of wages he 
could, if physically able, increase his 
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earnings by working an unlimited num- 
ber of hours. At one time this was a 
common practice. Many miners went 
to an early grave by working long hours 
under unfavorable conditions in order 
to eke out an existence. Happily 
these conditions have been made 
better, but there is still room for im- 
provement. The miners are still 
obliged to take too many risks with 
life and limb. It would be unfair to 
place all the responsibility for mune 
accidents upon either the operator or 
the miners. Both are too negligent 
or indifferent. , There are too many gas 
explosions in mines in which “there 
was no gas.” Too many accidents due 
to speedup policies of the management 
and contributory negligence on the 
part of the miners. The means to 
correct many of these things are al- 
ready provided. Laxity of enforce- 
ment is too common. 


Steps Towarps CORRECTING ABUSES 


It would be a waste of time to give a 
detailed description of the abuses and 
the irregularities relating to wages and 
working conditions in the bituminous 
industry. To the miners they are 
unendurable, and harmonious indus- 
trial relations cannot be established 
until they are in at least a measure 
corrected. The first step toward cor- 
rection is the fixing of responsibility 
for the operation of the coal industry. 
Until responsibility has authoritatively 
been fixed, the three parties interested, 
the public, the owners and the miners, 
will continue to suffer from the effects 
of its present disorganized state. This 
responsibility should be placed upon 
the owners and the miners. Responsi- 
bility must carry with it the power of 
reorganization with a measure of state 
regulation. The industry must be 
completely unionized before wages can 
be stabilized or working conditions 
made uniform and harmonious. The 
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owners should be permitted to asso- 
ciate themselves in a way that would 
give them ample protection and enable 
them to negotiate with the organized 
miners and discharge their duty to the 
public. Any plan which does not fix 
the responsibility upon the present 
owners and enable them to account 
fully for this responsibility. will eventu- 
ally lead to a change in the form of 
ownership. Agitation on the part of 
the miners and the public will force 
this change. If a change of ownership 
is made it undoubtedly will be some 
form of nationalization. Such a change 
will eliminate some defects and intro- 
duce others. If the miners are to be 
nationalized, democratice management 
must be adopted if the abuses in wage 
and working conditions are to be 
remedied. Regardless of the form of 
ownership, the corrective measures 
must be worked out and applied by 
forces within the industry. 

Most of the miners’ grievances on 
wage and working conditions have 
grown out of a disorganized state of the 
industry or are aggravated by the 
same cause. Their correction is im- 
possible without reorganization of the 
industry. ‘The first step toward re- 
organization is to reduce the number 
of operating mines. All recognize this, 
but no hand seems to be willing to 
swing the axe. No plan can be offered 
which will not cause some loss to some- 
one, but the direct loss would be but 
a dribble compared with the present 
steady flow of waste. 

The number of operating mines can 
easily be reduced. First, by making a 
physical rating of production for each 
mine. Second, by requiring an operat- 
ing license for each mine, such license 
being granted only on the conditions 
that the mine actually ships during 
each year of operation a certain per- 
centage of its physical rating. Third, 
fees for operating licenses to be col- 
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lected on a differential scale favorable 
to the mines with the highest operating 
percentage. Such action would quickly 
cause the speculative mines and those 
operating at prohibited costs to close. 
It would place the owners of the 
operating mines in a better position 
to give service to the public and grant 
better workmg conditions to their 
employes. It would bring the miners 
in larger and more compact groups and 
greatly reduce the turnover of labor. 
The public has many causes for 
grievances against the coal mdustry, 
but it, too, is neglectful of its own op- 
portunity to improve conditions. The 
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super-power plan opens a way that will 
not only improve service, but will also 
have a tendency to stabilize wages and 
working conditions at the mines. The 
public expects the mining industry to 
carry service to them. Why don’t 
they carry it to themselves by the 
erection of municipal or industrial 
unit power plants near the mines? 
Of course this would require organizing 
responsibility, which we seem loath 
to assume. And thus, through the 
lack of ability or willingness to organize 
industry, we get only trouble and dis- 
sension from the wealth of coal which 
nature provided for our comfort. 


The World’s Present Fuel Resources 


By E. A. HOLBROOK 
Dean, School of Mines, Pennsylvania State College 


HREE plans have been followed 

by those who have written on our 
fuelresources. The first I call the plan 
of the optimist. Presumably he is a 
widely known business man, and with 
his own eyes has seen vast resources of 
the fuel he is interested in. He knows 
of new discoveries having been made in 
(to him) unexpected places and, on in- 
terview, he maintains his own cheerful 
optimism by expressing belief in our 
boundless and inexhaustible resources 
and his confidence in the inventive 
genius of our people to meet any 
emergency when it shall arise. The 
people like to read such an interview; 
it saves them from all thought and 
worry on a subject they do not fully 
understand. No doubt fifty years ago 
there were lumbermen who took the 
same view of our timber resources 
which today have almost disappeared. 
The second plan is, of course, that of 
the pessimist. He can figure the exact 
extent of the seams of coal we are min- 
ing under the conditions of today, and 
point to the oil fields we have ex- 
hausted. Knowing the approximate 
extent of these reserves, he can come to 
the true enough conclusion that within 
a comparatively few years they will be 
exhausted, at which time, of course, 
our modern industrial civilization 
based on power through fuel will have 
to cease. The weakness of these esti- 
mates is failure to recognize that the 
economic principles of cost and profit 
are the major factors in determining 
what is a resource. For example, no 
one in this country today considers a 
deeply buried twelve-inch seam of coal 
as an asset or resource. The cost of 
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producing fuel from such a seam would 
be prohibitive, and yet in Belgium the 
economic situation covering the cost of 
labor and the selling price of fuel is such 
that a twelve-inch seam of coal is mined 
from great depths at a profit. 

Midway between the first and second 
plan comes the third plan of estimating 
our fuel resources. This plan is based 
neither on optimism nor on pessimism, 
but is a result of the study of all known 
factors by competent men, and a 
setting forth of actual figures based on 
all these factors. Under this heading 
come the wonderful and exhaustive 
estimates of our fuel resources that 
have been made through the United 
States Geological Survey, particularly 
by Messrs. Ashley, Campbell and 
White; the work for the Smithsonian 
Institution by Wyer and also by Gil- 
bert and Pogue; and the results of fig- 
ures compiled by engineers and geolo- 
gists to be found in the Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and in other 
places. It is largely from these sources 
that this paper has been compiled. 

It is self-evident that if we have 50 
acres of coal and we mine one acre each 
year, the coal will be exhausted in fifty 
years. Nature will not renew it as in 
the case of growing crops. ‘Therefore, 
we may for all natural fuels use the 
term exhaustible resources. If in turn, 
by exact geological reasoning, we limt 
the boundaries of each of our coal beds, 
we can certainly arrive at a definite 
estimate of the amount of this exhausti- 
ble resource remaining. The same 
line of reasoning may be applied with a 
greater or less degree of accuracy to 
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petroleum and natural gas, our other 
natural exhaustible resources. At this 
point, however, the economic factors 
come in strongly. How about the coal 
beds so impure or so thin that we 
cannot mine them at a profit today? 
If coal were twice as valuable as at 
present or the cost of mining were re- 
duced—say by one half—could we not 
employ as a fuel many coals that we 
cannot consider as resources today? 
And by the same reasoning, could not 
many oil sources be made to produce 
their quota of oil? 

Another uncertain factor in the esti- 
mation of resources is the forecasting of 
future consumption. If the rate of in- 
crease in consumption of fuels which 
we have had for the past fifty years 
were to continue for the next one 
hundred years, the production would 
reach almost unbelievable figures and 
the world would be hard put to for fuel. 
Again I look for the economic factor of 
cost of power to progressively lessen 
our demand and so prolong our re- 
sources. 

More and more I am of the belief 
that future historians will recognize 
that James Watt (1736-1819), by his 
invention of the modern steam engine, 
accomplished the greatest revolution in 
the lives of nations and peoples since 
the beginning of Christian times, of 
greater influence than the bickerings of 
kings and princes, and in fact, by mak- 
ing it possible for several people to exist 
in space where only one had existed 
before,‘ of paramount importance to 
you and to me. 

Modern industry and civilization 
owe their being to power, and the way 
to power was lead by Watt. Before 
that time the life of the majority of 
people was what we would call ex- 
istence. A man was comfortable only 


to the extent that man power could. 


provide necessities and comforts. A 
servant or slave exerting his energy or 
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power on behalf of the master could’ 
produce enough for his own existence 
and a little excess for the master. Do 
you know that, figured on the fuel- 
developed ‘power of this country today 
and converting this into man power, 
each of us, on the average, has an 
equivalent of thirty servants or slaves 
of the old days working to make us 
comfortable, through light, heat, trans- 
portation, food and materials produc- 
tion and amusements! 

This power is nothing but the utili- 
gation of the energy stored up in our 
natural fuel resources. Let us, there- 
fore, examine them carefully. 


1. Coa 


The coal resources of the world was 
the subject of a careful inquiry made by 
the Twelfth International Geological 
Congress, held in Canada in 1913. In 
brief, they found that the land area of 
the world had been studied with suf- 
ficient exactness to determine the areas 
underlaid with coal beds, and that for 
the major part of these areas sufficient 
exploration has been conducted to de- 
termine the number and thickness of 
the coal seams with fair degree of accu- 
racy. In these areas, seams one foot 
in thickness or over, within 4,000 feet 
of the surface, containing coals of pres- 
ent or probable future economic value, 
were called actual reserves; coals of 
economic thickness occurring more 
than 4,000 feet below the surface were 
considered possible reserves; and coals 
of both classes, which by reason of 
location could not be subjected to 
reasonably accurate estimates, were 
considered as possible reserves. 
While, owing to differences in method 
of estimation by different countries re- 
porting, the table following of “Esti- 
mate of the Coal Reserves of the 
World” is not exact, yet it gives the 
most complete estimate available: 
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ESTIMATE or THE Coau Reserves or THE WORLD 


(In million tons) 








Crass A Crass B anp C Crass D 
ÅNTHRACITE BiruMLNous LIGNITE AND T 
AND SIMILAR CoaLs OTHER Low- DENS 
COALS GRADE CoaLs 
Oceania. iecidlatecaes 659 133,481 $ 36,270 170,410 
Otc sag ehaan cee TT 407,637 760,093 (111,851 1,279,586 
AlPiCAiaky wes oars ees 11,662 45,128 b 1,054 57,839 
America...........5. ; 22,542 2,271,080 2,811,906 §,105,528 
TMUPODE + 4 iron ternis 54,346 693,162 36,682 734,190 
496,846 3,902,944 2,997,763 7,397,553 





In round numbers, seven and one- 
half trillion tons of coal stand between 
the world and coal exhaustion. Com- 
pared with the world’s present yearly 
consumption of about one billion, two 
hundred million tons, it indicates that 
at the present rate of consumption this 
earth has enough coal for seven thou- 
sand years, and that with an expanding 
rate of consumption we can figure the 
supply to last anywhere between two 
hundred years and seven thousand 
years, depending on the ratio of im- 
crease used. To me, the striking thing 
on this estimate is not that any definite 
period has been set for the exhaustion 
of our coal supply, but rather that by 
accurate and definite methods a bound- 
ary has been set on our supply of coal 
and its limits brought into understand- 
able figures. 


America’s RESERVES COMPARED TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Observe, please, that America has 
almost 70° per cent of the world’s re- 
serves. The United States alone has 
over 50 per cent of the world’s reserves 
and Canada most of the remainder to 
make up the 70 per cent for America, 
since Mexico and South America have 
such small reserves that they hardly 
enter into the calculation. Another 


observation from the detailed estimates 
is that the United States has over one 
half the world’s supply of coal, the 
British Empire about one quarter and 
the rest of the world the remainder. 

Of the industrial countries of western 
Europe, Belgium has the smallest re- 
sources, France next, Germany next 
and Great Britain the greatest. Even 
with this lead, Great Britain, having 
closely mapped and estimated every 
possible seam of coal within her bor- 
ders, cannot see with present ratio of 
increased use more than three hundred 
years of industrial life of the present 
character. Even with present produc- 
tion as a basis she has left only 580 
times the 1913 output. McCulloch 
and Simpkin in an English book on 
coal! conclude that 


Our future is dependent on (1) mining of 
coal from the earth.in the most economical 
way; (2) working of all power plants on a 
scientific basis to obtain the greatest power 
and improvement; and (8) making pro- 
vision for a suitable smokeless fuel to avoid 
the wastes caused by burning the raw fuel. 


Of the other countries of Europe, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria have some 
coal, but the remainder have not de- 


1 McCulloch & Simpkin, “Low Temperature 
Carbonization of Coal.” 
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veloped as industrial nations solely 
because they have no considerable sup- 
plies of coal. within their borders. 

Shortly after the war, C. W. Barron, 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, after 
a visit to Europe, made this significant 
statement: 


The United States is great, not because 
she produces the greatest corn or cotton 
crop of the world, but because she has the 
mines to produce seven hundred million 
tons of coal per year or more, indefinitely. 


A plentiful supply of any substance 
makes for carelessness and waste both 
in production and utilization. Here 
we are in possession of more than half 
the essence of the world’s industrial 
civilization. Is the fact that it will 
Jast us longer than the coal in pos- 
session of the other nations of the earth 
any reason why we should treat it 
carelessly? 

Some of you will ask, “How about 
-China; has she not enormous reserves? 
We have read of them in the papers.” 
Let me say that both Asiatic and Euro- 
pean geologists have a good approxi- 
mation of China’s coal reserves, and 
after talking with American engineers 
who have examined various deposits 
there, I venture the opinion that the 
estimates of the International Geologi- 
cal Congress have not understated 
them. 

The extent, purity and ease of min- 
ing our American coals are a source of 
wonderment and envy to every foreign 
geologist and engineer with whom I 
have conversed. 


NECESSITY FOR CONSERVATION 


The United States Geological Survey 
has lately (1920) issued new estimates 
of our own. coal reserves by M. R. 
Campbell. He estimates an original 
coal tonnage within the United States 
of over 34 trillion tons, of which 183 
billions or one-half of one per cent have 
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already been mined or lost during the 
process of mining. If we assume the 
present rate of consumption there will 
be enough to last 4,000 years. On the 
other hand, if the present rate of in- 
crease in our coal consumption should 
be maintained, the supply would prob- 
ably not last 100 years. The true life 
is between these extremes depending 
upon the real rate of increase that fu- 
ture years shall bring forth. It is in- 
structive that the actual rate of 
Increase in the decade since the first © 
estimates were made has been greater 
than the estimated increase. . 

But we cannot dismiss our coal situ- 
ation this lightly. Examination shows 
that over half of our reserves are the 
sub-bituminous and lignite coals of the 
West, which today we look down upon 
as being of low grade and of mostly 
local value only. 

It is a fact that, even with mining 
continued on its present basis, less than 
100 years will see the greater part of 
our anthracite gone, and with the best 
bituminous seams, such as the Pitts- 
burgh seam of western Pennsylvania, 
approaching exhaustion. 

While Pennsylvania produces more 
coal than any other state, her reserves 
are less than those of several other 
states. The Pennsylvania reserves 
have simply been developed more. 

No one can study the figures of the 
Survey without becoming convinced 
that conservation through the best pro- 
duction and use of our coal should be 
practiced now. For all we know, 
population and many industries will 
continue to migrate in the direction of 
cheapest fuel, and the exhaustion of 
any of our coal districts would therefore 
cause incalculable losses in present 
property values over large areas. 
Already, according to H. C. Porter, 
“The fuel bill of the United States in 
1920, if apportioned among the wage 
earners, would constitute 15 per cent 
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of the average income.” Let us regard 
more highly this fuel key to our pros- 
perity and industrial life. 


9, PETROLEUM 


The second great fuel resource is 
petroleum. The industry is generally 
supposed to have started with the drill- 
ing in 1859 of the Drake well in 
Pennsylvania. As a matter of record? 
the production of the Baku (Russia) 
oil field in 1819 was about 30,000 
barrels, and it is recorded that in 1797 
there were 520 producing oil wells in 
Burma with a yield of approximately 
600,000 barrels per year. 

That petroleum in a given field is a 
short-lived and declining resource is 
truly given by the life history of our 
Pennsylvania fields. Beginning in 
1859 and rising to a maximum of about 
31,000,000 barrels in 1891, it has 
steadily decreased to 7,500,000 barrels 
in 1921, in spite of great price Increases 
as an inducement to exploration. 

The possible oil fields of the United 
States have been carefully mapped and 
by methods already proven surpris- 
ingly accurate, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey has estimated the 
recoverable reserves at about nine 
billion barrels, or at present rate of pro- 
duction not greater than twenty years’ 
supply. ‘This does not mean that we 
will be without petroleum and petro- 
leum products within this time, but 
that we shall become, in order to eke 
out our residue supply, an importing 
nation for the greater part of our needs 
with an increasing price depending on 
our ease of access to the foreign fields. 

I know some of you will say, “Why, 
there is an oversupply on the market 
right now; a big new California field 
has come in and not for years has gaso- 
line been as cheap as it is today.” All 


2 Report of Subcommittee on Petroleum. 
Mining and Metallurgica] Society of America, 
1923, 
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true, but it does not change our prem- 
ises. On the whole, each year is seeing 
the finding of new fields in the United 
States more costly. A few millions of 
barrels excess oil from a field being 
drained in haste does not prolong our 
supply or change greatly the estimate 
of reserves. Within our normal life- 
time we will be importing the bulk of 
our natural petroleum products. 


VALUE oF IMPROVED METHODS oF 
RECOVERY 


Of foreign fields I am optimistic. 
The Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America has recently reported 


The oil resources of the world are much 
larger than the recently published esti- 
mates, and improved methods of recovery 
should enormously increase the difference. 
Petroleum may occur in almost any sedi- 
mentary rock, and the sedimentary rocks 
found in the United States are but a 
small part of the sedimentary rocks of 
the world as a whole. It is only that 
the sedimentary rocks of the United 
States have been more extensively de- 
veloped for oil. It follows that the supply 
of petroleum in the United States is rela- 
tively more nearly exhausted than in the 
other countries. 


From these facts, it is apparent that 
our Government should give every 
encouragement and protection to 
American oil companies now endeavor- 
ing to locate supplies of petroleum in 
foreign fields. 

A most instructive side-light on the 
prolongation of our oil supplies has 
recently come to my attention. It is 
well known that our present method of 
pumping oil from a well exhausts only 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the oil in the 
sands at the bottom of the hole. We 
get only the excess that has been 
squeezed out of the rocks. 

In Alsace during the war the Ger- 
mans mined oil sands to recover petror 
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‘leum. Do not confuse this with the 
production of oil from oil shales, which 
will be considered later. Presumably 
the Alsace oil sands produced 20 to 30 
per cent of their oil by drilling and 
pumping. It was reported that by 
sinking shafts and driving galleries in 
the oil sands, 30 to 40 per cent more of 
the oil drained into the galleries. The 
work is being continued by a French 
company who plan on treating the 
sands on the surface for the remaining 
oil. Does this not point the way to 
further utilization of our partly ex- 
hausted oil sands when the price of 
petroleum products will admit? 


SHALE OL 


We have all heard of the possibilities 
of extracting petroleum from our oil 
shales. Briefly, the facts are that in 
Scotland there occurs a shale rock im- 
pregnated with bituminous matter. 
This rock on being subjected to a dis- 
tillation process yields a product hav- 
ing many of the properties of petroleum 
and is known as crude shale oil. 
Whatever the nature of this substance, 
its occurrence in the rocks is different 
from that of petroleum. With petro- 
leum the oil flows from the porous 
sands by pressure alone, while the sub- 
stances in the oil shale seem to become 
like petroleum only upon heating and 
distillation. 

Where the price of natural petroleum 
products has been high, as in Great 
Britain, it pays in a limited way to 
mine and distill this shale as a substi- 
tute for some of the uses of petroleum. 
We have discovered that this country 
has enormous reserves of oil shale of 
similar character. For example, it has 
been estimated that northwestern 
Colorado alone contains enough shale 
to produce forty billion barrels of oil, 
or over four times our present petro- 


3 Communication from G. S. Rice, Chief Min- 
ing Engineer of the U, S. Bureau of Mines. 
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leum reserve; that Indiana has a re- 
serve from similar materials of one 
hundred billion barrels, and that Utah, 
Wyoming, Kentucky and other states 
have such enormous reserves that they 
constitute a resource in shale oil almost 
without limit and sufficient to last this 
country for hundreds of years. This 
is probably a true estimate of a reserve 
that will come into the market gradu- 
ally as the price of petroleum products 
merease. It is safe to assert that, up 
to the present time and with any prices 
for oil products comparable with those 
of the past few years, no shale oil has 
been or will be produced in this country 
on a commercial basis. The shale 
must bear the cost of mining and refin- 
ing before its product is on a cost basis 
comparable to the crude petroleum. 
Discounting yearly fluxations, the fu- 
ture must see a steadily increasing price 
for gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. When these reach two or three 
times their present price, oil from shale 
should begin to form a commercial 
product. The main point is that of all 
the substitutes for petroleum products 
that have been proposed, the oil shales 
constitute the only reserve whose 
quantity is sufficient to supply the 
great quantity of petroleum products 
called for. Other proposed substitutes 
disappear when measured in terms 
of a yearly demand of half a billion 
barrels. 

In 1922 the world’s petroleum needs 
were 850 million barrels, of which the 
United States consumed 551 million 
barrels, or 65 percent. Of this roughly 
three fourths goes for the production of 
power as a substitute for coal and one 
fourth as a motor fuel. It takes, for 
power purposes, about four barrels of 
oilt to equal a ton of coal. Therefore, 
the whole of fuel oil consumption re- 
places but one hundred million tons of 


4Two barrels of oil used in a Diesel engine 
are equivalent to one ton of coal. 
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coal, less than one sixth of our present 
production. It seems reasonable to 
. summarize from the facts presented 
that oil will not compete with coal, ex- 
cept for special purposes and in certain 
localities where low freight rates, 
smaller bulk as compared with coal or 
comparative ease of control, make oil 
burning feasible. From a country- 
wide or world-wide situation, it is not a 
competitor of coal, but rather a supple- 
mentary fuel whose proportionate 
share in making the world’s power is 
not likely to increase. 


3. NATURAL Gas 


A few years ago I accompanied a 
French naval mission’ through the 
Pittsburgh industrial district. The 
head of the mission informed me that 
the most marvelous thing he saw there 
was a natural gas well. Drawing 
gaseous fuel from Nature’s storehouse 
without effort was to him like a native 
of the tropics sitting under a cocoanut 
tree and waiting for his food to be 
dropped to him. 

Do you realize that we are the only 
nation that has been so richly endowed 
with this most convenient of Nature’s 
fuels? And how we have wasted it! 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
the great producing and consuming 
centers of the East, have realized 
almost too late that this fuel is prima- 
rily intended for domestic use, es- 
pecially as a means of doing away with 
the city smoke nuisance. 

As a resource, the natural gas fields 
east of the Mississippi River and sup- 
plying many of the large centers of 
population roughly west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains are on the decline. 
Fifty years of production and waste has 
seen the supply exhausted in many 
fields, and all charts examined show a 
constantly diminishing supply being 
sold. An instructive illustration of the 
accuracy with which a trained geologist, 

15 
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may forecast the possibilities of a natu- 
ral gas field was brought out during the 
McKeesport, Pa., natural gas boom in 
1919. Here a large and profitable well 
had been found and'many companies 
were formed to drill similar wells to 
the supposedly inexhaustible resource. 
The state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. George H. Ashley, after an exami- 
nation of the data available, stated 
publicly that the wells would be ex- 
hausted by a certain date only a few 
months in advance. Certain citizens 
of that vicinity ridiculed him. His 
prediction was verified with an error of 
less than a week. 

West of the Mississippi, particularly 
in Louisiana, Texas and Wyoming, 


_there are considerable resources of 


natural gas. They are, however, not 
important as a fuel supply for our 
northern and eastern centers of popula- 
tion. The longest transmission pipe 
line for natural gas is about 340 miles 
and it has not been a success, owing to 
the high cost of pumping and mainte- 
nance. Generally speaking, the ex- 
haustion of our supplies of natural gas 
as it is being used today isa matter of a 
generation only. 

This, best of all fuels, having twice 
the heating power of manufactured gas, 
should not be made to compete with 
coal as an industrial fuel, but should be 
saved and utilized for domestic pur- 
poses only. 


4, WATER POWER 


Water power is a fuel resource just as 
clearly as is coal, since more than two 
thirds of our production of coal is used 
for the production of power. Con- 
siderable space has been devoted lately 
in the newspapers to extravagant 
claims as to the days when we should 
heat all our homes and derive all our 
power from this “white coal.” The 
facts are that the writers do not realize 
how much power is derived from coal 
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today and how little is probable from 
water power, present and future. 

The United States Geological Sur- 
vey, after an exhaustive survey of all 
the streams of the United States, has 
told us that if all their energy were 
utilized, we would have 46 million 
horse power at our command, and that 
of this about 28 million horse power is 
all that could be developed without 
` unreasonable expense. Today we use 
49 million horse power alone, generated 
mostly from coal to supply our engines, 
factories, mines and cities. If every 
bit of electrical energy possible from 
our streams were used to heat our 
houses, a few simple calculations show 
that it would heat about 4 per cent 
only of the homes in this country. 

To add to this difficulty 79 per cent 
of our undeveloped water power is on 
or west of the Rocky Mountains, far 
removed from our centers of popula- 
tion. 

Our water power as a whole is com- 
parable to the water power of other na- 
tions and parts of the globe having 
similar area. 

The logical conclusion must be, 
therefore, that valuable as are water 
powers for local development of power 
and with consequent saving of our fuel 
resources, they can never replace the 
great and growing demand for power 
that must be satisfied, if at all, through 
the coal resource. 


5. VEGETABLE FUEL RESOURCES 


No account of the world’s fuel re- 
sources would be complete without a 
reference to the possibilities of wood 
and other vegetable products as a pos- 
sible source of fuel, either by burning 
direct as with wood, or that obtained 
through fermentation and distillation 
as the production of the alcohols from 
potatoes and grains. These forms of 
fuel share with water power the advan- 
tage that they are replaceable; that is, 
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new crops may be grown or new rains 
replenish the supply, in contrast to the 
irreplaceable mineral fuels. 

Wood has been and will long con- 
tinue to be a fuel of local importance. 
It takes roughly two cords of wood to 
equal a ton of coal. In other words, 
more than a billion cords of wood would 
be necessary each year to replace our 
present coal supply. Since an acre of 
woodland will produce somewhat less 
than a cord of wood per year, it would 
take roughly two thirds the land area of 
the United States devoted to scientific 
forestry to supply wood equal to our 
present coal demand. The present 
yearly cut of timber in the United 
States for all purposes is 22% billion 
cubic feet. Translated into cords and 
assuming it all to be used as fuel, it 
would replace only one fifth ‘of our 
yearly production of coal. Thus the 
impossibility of considering in any way 
the substitution of coal by wood. As 
long ago as 1817, when our Pennsyl- 
vania iron industry was in its infancy, 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
becoming alarmed because the forests 
had disappeared through being made 
into charcoal for the iron furnaces, 
sent a commissioner to England to in- 
vestigate the report that a product 
of coal could be used for the same 
purpose. 

Much the same story as for wood 
can be told for the grains. Not long 
ago it was established in Iowa that as a 
fuel corn at 10 cents per bushel was 
equal to coal at $5.11 per ton; in other 
words, coal would have to be $40.00 
per ton to consider using corn as a sub- 
stitute at the present price of corn. 
And again, the future is going to see 
our farm products needed for food more 
than for fuel. 

In general, while all of these possible 
vegetable substitutes for coal and pe- 
troleum products are interesting in a 
local way, they can never replace the 
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enormous tonnages of the mineral fuels 
that are needed. today for our modern 
industrial life. 


RÉSUMÉ 


Coal is and must continue to be the 
foundation of our industrial civiliza- 
tion and the basis of our organized 
life. It is a mnon-replaceable asset 
whose supply has been bounded by a 
term of years comparable to our Chris- 
tian era. For all we know today there 
is no substitute to furnish the vast 
quantities of power increasingly de- 
manded. Common decency for the 
coming generations demands a rational 
program of conservation, production 
and utilization. 

Petroleum is a supplementary fuel 
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only, whose supply and cost is, if meas- 
ured over a generation, more uncertain 
than that of coal. Higher prices and 
more restricted uses are forecasted 
within a few years by the evidence now 
at hand. Water power is valuable but 
inadequate. 

Vegetable products fuels, although 
possible for many minor uses, fail 
utterly to meet the need when figured 
on a comparable tonnage or quantity 
basis. 

Coal, then, is the basic fuel of the fu- 
ture, and the problems of its produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization are 
problems that must be met and solved 
if you and I and our posterity are to 
continue in our creature comforts and 
life of an industrial civilization. 


Giant Power and Coal 


By Morris LLEWELLYN Cooke 
Director, Giant Power Survey, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


IANT POWER signifies not only 
a mammoth scale but a widely 
integrated electrical service and one 
benefiting largely from certain funda- 
mental economies such as by-product 
recovery at present, either not prac- 
ticed at all or practiced only at isolated 
points. Giant Power also implies defi- 
nite social ends such as furnishing 
current generally to the small user, in- 
cluding both the farmer and the manu- 
facturer removed from the congested 
centers of population, and this at rates 
making such use economically feasible. 
Governor Pinchot and the legis- 
lature, which under his leadership 
authorized the appointment of a Giant 
Power Survey Board, hope through its 
activities and reports to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the conserva- 
tion of national resources. For while 
we contend that electrical technology 
has reached the point where electrical 
power can be brought into almost uni- 
versal use, we just as insistently de- 
mand that the easily preventable 
wastes resulting from our present 
methods of generating and distributing 
electrical current shall cease. 


Economy oF WatER-POWER DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


Pennsylvania is primarily interested 
in this new phase of the conservation 
movement because of the desire to safe- 
guard her vast coal deposits. For 
while Pennsylvania is supplying today 
practically 40 per cent of the coal re- 
quired for the nation’s use, our deposits 
are far from inexhaustible. In fact, 
the end of our coal is in sight—well 
within 100 years—unless we can put a 
stop to some of the more flagrant 


wastes especially in its use for power 
purposes. Other coal-producing states 
—such as West Virginia and I[linois— 
have relatively even more to gain be- 
cause of the larger deposits yet remain- 
ing in the ground. In recent years we 
have come to appreciate the economy 
of water-power developments. It is 
not yet understood, however, that few 
water powers can be effectively utilized 
except as adjuncts to coal-burning 
power stations. Therefore, with each 
step in the integration of electrical 
facilities, a further inducement to 
water-power development is afforded, a 
further conservation of natural re- 
sources made possible. 

As Governor Pinchot has pointed 
out, there is one basic development 
that paves the way to a more or less 
immediate realization of the new elec- 
trical day.’ As Pennsylvania is not 
much more than 300 miles wide from 
east to west, the distance factor im elec- 
trical transmission has for us been all 
but eliminated. ‘The losses in passing 
current from one end of the state to the 
other are negligible in view of the eco- 
nomics. We are now in a position to . 
generate current either by water power 
or steam power wherever it can be 
manufactured ‘with the least expendi- 
ture of effort and material and then to 
transmit it to the point of use. This 
one fact requires an absolutely new 
synthesis of our energy resources and 
of our energy requirements. It makes 
feasible the concept of the pool of 
power—a far-flung network of electri- 
cal facilities into which energy in the 
form of current can be poured from 
whatever the source and out of which 
energy in the form of current can be 
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Giant POWER AND COAL 


taken to meet any need. This wide- 
reaching geographical distribution 
means the utilization of the supply for 
highly diversified uses and this involves 
the economies that go with an even de- 
mand. 


CoaL PRODUCTION AND USE 


Before proceeding to an examination 
of some of the bearings of Giant Power 
on coal, it will be well to have before us 
afew statistics as to the production and 
use of coal. The United States pro- 
duced in 1922 


422,268,099 tons of Bituminous coal 
54,683,022 “ “ Anthracite coal 


476,951,121 “ Total 


This was a year of rather low activ- 
ity, for in the present year, up to 
October 20, there was produced 


445,801,000 tons of Bituminous coal 
77,343,000 “ “ Anthracite coal 


523,144,000 “ Total 


Of the 1922 total, there was actually 
loaded for shipment away from the 
mines 

383,677,407 tons of Bituminous coal 

46,008,699 “ “* Anthracite coal 


429,680,106 “ Total 


Thus there was shipped away about 
90 per cent of that raised to the surface. 
The balance is largely accounted for by 
coal coked at the mines and local sales. 


In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 113,148,308 
tons bituminous coal, or 26.8 per cent 
of that raised in the United States. 

In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 54,683,022 
tons anthracite coal, or 100 per cent of 
that raised in the United States. 

In 1922, Pennsylvania raised 167,831,330 
tons total coal, or 35.1 per cent of that 
raised in the United States. 


Of the amount of bituminous coal 
raised from Pennsylvania mines, re- 


verting to the latest available Govern- 
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ment figures, those of 1918, 40 per cent 
was used in the state (of which a little 
less than one half was shipped away 
from mines), 18 per cent transferred to 
railroads for railroad use, 6 per cent to 
New York State, 3 per cent to New 
Jersey and 4.5 per cent to New Eng- 
land. The balance went to tidewater 
for export, for bunker fuel, or to the 
western states principally by way of 
the Great Lakes. 

In 1918 the total bituminous coal 
used in Pennsylvania was 79,893,062 
tons, while New York State used 20,- 
467,028 tons and New England 20,835,- 
000 tons. Of the bituminous coal 
reported in 1918 as consumed in New 
York State, 11,500,000 tons or 55 per 
cent of their total supply came directly 
from Pennsylvania mines. Of that 
used in Pennsylvania about 32,000,000 
was coked at the mines, leaving 47,- 
000,000 tons used as coal for industrial, 
railroad and domestic purposes. 


Part or Grant Power PROGRAM 


In order to visualize what may prove 
to be the influence of Giant Power on 
coal, let me suggest quite tentatively a 
few of the planks in the Giant Power 
program-—~without at this time pausing 
to present supporting data. 


1. Large-sized stations—say not smaller 
than 650,000 H.P.; 

2. located at or near the mines and supply- 
ing current to 

' 8. a trunk system of transmission lines 

reaching 220,000 volts with large 
capacity to carry power long dis- 
tances 

4. An integrated transmission and dis- 
tribution system 

5. By-product recovery in some form 

6. The furnishing of current to the rural 
population 

7. Trunk line railroad electrification 

8. Radical reductions in rates especially 
to the smaller consumer and at 
least in proportion to the reduction 
in costs. 
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INTERSTATE CONTROL 


We can frankly admit that this pro- 
gram—actually now in process of being 
realized—while it affords the only route 
to the cheapest power and therefore to 
the most widespread use of power—also 
creates a monopoly and a monopoly of 
tremendous import. This will be true, 
however, whether under public owner- 
ship or under regulated private owner- 
ship. It is obvious that the control in 
the publie interest of such develop- 
ments under private ownership implies 
a load on our system of state regulation 
of public utilities which it has never yet 
been required to carry. 

As complete integration into a single 
inter-connected electrical system is 
approached in the northeastern United 
States, it is probable that state regula- 
tion, as we have known it, will become 
increasingly ineffective. 

Inasmuch as Giant Power cannot 
know state lines, there are reasons for 
anticipating regulation by pact be- 
tween two or more states in order to 
provide regulatory areas corresponding 
with natural. pools of power. ‘There 
appears to be little reason for urging 
Federal regulation. Therefore, control 
by areas to be determined largely by 
technical considerations, such as the 
effective transmission distance, may 
prove to be the answer. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF STEAM AND 
WATER POWER 


Any consideration of the feasibility 
of such an interstate pact, mutually 
binding on Pennsylvania and ‘any of 
her sister states, inevitably directs at- 
tention to the relative importance of 
steam power and water power as 
factors in our future energy supply. 
We can admit gross negligence in our 
failure to develop our nationa! heritage 
of water power and yet fall into grave 
error if we fail at the same tim= to point 
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out what appears to be the lesser im- 
portance attaching to water power as 
compared with steam power. In fact, 
as time goes on and the community 
learns to use mechanical power more 
freely, this disparity will become 
greater. 

Only figures can visualize this situ- 
ation. And yet one uses figures with 
every reservation in stating a problem 
involving so many variables. In the 
northeastern United States the princi- 
pal water powers are found in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England. 
The situation within this area can be 
approximately expressed as indicated 
on the following page. 


AVAILABLE WATER POWER IN 
Unrrep STATES 


Thus it will be seen that the only 
undeveloped water powers which can 
at all vitally affect the power situation 
in this district are to be found in New 
York State and have to do principally 
with the proposed developments of the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. 

The present development of the 
Niagara River is limited by treaty to 
20,000 cubic feet per second on the 
American side; and practically the 
whole permitted flow is being utilized, 
but with considerably less than maxi- 
mum efficiency. ' 

The maximum available head at the 
Falls from the head of the rapids to the 
level of Lake Ontario is 310 feet. If 
we consider 305 feet, which is the head 
actually achieved by the publicly 
owned development on the Canadian 
side, as possibly available, and 80 per 
cent of potential energy as deliverable 
at the station outlet, the maximum 
power possible would be about 600,000 
H.P. Under present installations, 
probably not one half of the total head 
is utilized, so that actual present power 
developed on the American side is not 
in excess of 270,000 H.P. 


Grunt POWER AND COAL 


Installed steam power: 


New York coetibus 
New England... 2... 0... ccc eee 
Pennsylvania........ Lance eset 


Developed water power: 


New Yorke od icc iw erated vamos 
New England... 2.2... .....0... 0.0000 ee 
Pentisylvaniad 226.0 e47008424c00 bene 


Undeveloped water power: 


IN GW OKs ere badder cota sea 
INGA GaTO occ oc Seti ranean Sas 
St. Lawrence........: EENEN 
Delaware... 0.0.0... cee eee 
Interior Rivers................. 


New England... 0... .....0.0.00000% 
PeNVSVWADIA . fie ecaegueeeeseads 


If the entire flow of the Falls could 
be utilized in the. same divergence 
proportion between the United States 
and Canada as now, the United States 
could utilize, out of a total natural 
mean flow of 212,000. cubic feet per 
second, 75,714 cubic feet per second, 
which would give a maximum effi- 
ciently developed power of not to 
exceed 2,100,000 H.P. 

The St. Lawrence River from the 
end of Lake Ontario to the limit of 
United States boundary may yield a 
maximum of 1,600,000 H.P. If one 
half is assigned to the United States 
then 800,000 H.P. would be available 
on the American side. 


Despite Warer Power New YORK 
STATE IS INCREASINGLY 
DEPENDENT ON COAL 

In New York State in 1922, the 
Public Utilities generating electricity 
by steam used approximately 4,600,000 
tons coal, all of which was imported 


from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 


and West Virginia, This coal gener- 
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3,750.000 H.P. 
3,500,000 H.P. 
5,500,000 H.P. 


12,750,000 H.P. 


1,250,000 H.P. 
1,300,000 H.P. 
150,000 H.P. 


2,700,000 H.P. 


4,000,000 H.P. 
2,000,000 H.P. 

800,000 H.P. 

150,000 H.P. 
1,050,000 H.P. 


4,000,000 H.P. 
400,000 H.P. 
1,000,000 H.P. 


5,400,000 H.P. 


ated nearly 6 billion horse-power hours, - 
from an approximate capacity (ignor- 
ing standby or surplus) on a 40 per 
cent load factor of 1,675,000 H.P. 

This means that the complete devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence River 
project. could reduce the coal required 
to be brought into New York State for 
the present use of the electric utilities 
alone by only about one half. To 
eliminate the need of importing the 
balance of the coal required merely for 
these electric utilities, the divergence 
of the waters of Niagara Falls would 
have to be increased from the present 
allowance of 26.4 per cent to 65 per 
cent. If this additional power were 
utilized with the present partial head, 
it would take practically the entire 
flow of the Falls. 

Thus it will be seen that if New 
York State today had all her water 
powers—both those available and at 
all likely to become available—fully 
developed, she would still be dependent 
on the states to the south of her for an 
amount of coal representing a very 
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considerable part of her energy supply. 
With the increase in the use of current 
for domestic, agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes, New York’s dependence 
on coal will constantly become greater. 
Of course what is true of New York is 
even more true of New England, 
because her water powers developed 
and to be developed represent a much 
smaller proportion of the total present 
use of power. In this connection It is 
interesting to note that the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission, now oper- 
ating almost exclusively with current 
supplied from Niagara and other 
smaller water powers, foresees the com- 
plete exhaustion of hydro power by 
1932. After that year it is expected 
further developments will be dependent 
on current derived from coal-burning 
stations. 


NECESSITY FOR STANDARDS OF FUEL 
ECONOMY 


Now to haul the needed coal to New 
York State rather than to transmit the 
current involves not only a heavy 
burden of additional fuel for transport 
purposes, but almost inevitably means 
that after the coal reaches New York 
State it is burned in a multitude of 
plants widely separated and for the 
most part inefficient—requiring, as in 
1922, nearly three pounds of coal per 
. horse-power hour. The alternative is 
to be connected up to a suitable number 
of Giant Power fuel-consuming plants 
practicing by-product recovery located 
in or near the coal fields in Pennsyl- 
vania or West Virginia and selling 
energy on the basis of using something 
less than one and one-half pounds of 
coal per horse-power hour. Guy E. 
Tripp, Chairman of the Westinghouse 
Board, was recently quoted as saying: 


A 1,000 H.P. generator such as is used 
for service in a small town requires about 
four pounds of coal to produce a horse 
power for one hour. But a 50,000 H.P. 
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generator can produce the same amount of 
power for less than one and one-half pounds 
of coal. 


Will New York continue to haul coal 
to wastefully burn it, rather than tie 
in to the Northeastern system in full 
codperation with all sources of eco- 
nomical power contributing to the same 
pool of power? 

The recent overwhelming defeat at 
the polls of the Ferris Amendment to 
the New York State Constitution sug- 
gests that the voters of New York are 
not indifferent as to the method by 
which Giant Power is to be obtained. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be an ulti- 
mate economic necessity for the Em- 
pire State. 

The great differences recorded as 
between different electric stations in 
the matter of the efficient use of coal 
suggests that the day cannot be far 
distant when our state commissions 
will find it advisable to set up stand- 
ards of fuel economy. As the fuel 
item represents roughly three-quar- 
ters and over of the whole cost of 
making current the inducements to 
such regulation are obvious. 


SUGGESTED ELECTRIFICATION OF 
RAILROADS 


Nowhere are the effects of large-scale 
electrical development likely to be 
more marked than on our transporta- 
tion systems. And perhaps the largest 
single factor in this will be the dimin- 
ishing of the coal load. The railroads 
themselves now use 30 per cent of our 
coal production, and one third of their 
freight load is coal with most of the 
cars hauled back empty. Of course on 
some of our Pennsylvania roads this 
percentage is much higher. Baum has 
estimated that the cost of maintenance 
of electric locomotives will be about 50- 
60 per cent of that of steam locomo- 
tives and he argues that, since the 
railways of the United States use 175,- 


Giant POWER AND COAL 


000,000 tons of coal per year, complete 
electrification might effect a saving of 
190,000,000 tons a year. 

Practically all our trunk line rail- 
roads are confronted with the necessity 
of materially increasing facilities if they 
are to keep pace with increased freight 
offerings. This disparity between 
tonnage offered to our railroads and 
their capacity to handle it expedi- 
tiously is‘ likely to reach the critical 
point during the next boom period. 
The least expensive and most logical 
way out apparently lies in electrifica- 
tion, making possible the use of the 
more mobile electric engine and making 
it unnecessary for every train “to carry 
its power supply on its back,” as 
Bruere has expressed it. 

Further aid will come as energy is 
transmitted everywhere over wires 
through reductions in the coal freight 
load, thus making room for a larger 
volume of higher grade commodities. 
As Herbert Quick has pointed out, we 
Americans are attempting something 
absolutely new in nation building in 
that our whole social system is de- 
pendent on the free flow of a vast 
freight and passenger traffic over great 
distances—East and West, North and 
South. Our war-time experience gave 
indisputable proof that our present 
rail facilities may easily be taxed to the 
breaking point; and further, that more 
cars and more steam engines may easily 
make the situation worse. Electrical 
motive power in place of steam on the 
railroads and a community supplied 
with energy generated at or near the 
mines rather than by coal hauled over 
the railroads seems to be the answer. 


UNFED POWER System AN EFFI- 
CIENCY AND CONSERVATION MEASURE 


Obviously this large-scale electrical 
development will vitally affect the way 
in which the mining of coal is carried 
on. Throughout this volume are ref- 
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erences to the irregularity in the de- 
mand for coal and the consequent 
speculative character of the industry 
and intermittency of employment. A 
Giant Power system may easily make 
an energy budget both by states and 
regions possible for the first time. 
Within reasonable limits a unified 
power system will enable us to deter- 
mine in advance what the demand for 
power is going to be. It is obvious 
that such a budget would also enable 
us to stabilize production and employ- 
ment at the mines. 

The anthracite industry seems to 
offer a rough illustration of this fact. 
Up to the early years of this century, 
production and employment in the 
anthracite fields were notoriously more 
intermittent and irregular than present 
production in the bituminous fields. 
With the development of the anthracite 
monopoly, the operators were able to 
determine in advance what the mini- 
mum or firm demand for anthracite was 
going to be. Once they made this de- 
termination they limited anthracite 
production to approximately 80,000,- 
000 tons a year, of which over 70,000,- 
000 tons went into the market. As a 
result of this crude budget, production 
and employment in the anthracite 
fields have steadily risen from the 
neighborhood of an average of approxi- 
mately 200 days a year to approxi- 
mately 270 days a year. 

The great aim of Giant Power is not 
so much to increase the rate at which 
we mine coal, but rather to increase the 
efficiency of the transformation of coal 
into power. The importance, there- 
fore, of an energy budget, which seems 
possible only under the conditions of a 
unified Giant Power system, from the 
point of view of energy conservation as 
well as of stabilizing employment in the 
mines, is clear. All this seems to em- 
phasize the importance of the storage 
of coal—but for power purposes rather 
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of storage at or near the mines as con- 
trasted with storage at points of distri- 
bution or storage in the consumers’ 
bins. The consumption of coal at 
the mines for the production of power 
will have an influence on the quality of 
the coal prepared for shipment. The 
ability to use lower grades of fuel in the 
‘Giant Power plants will provide a use 
for such fuel without attempting to 
pass it out to the public, the practice of 
which is so apparent whenever a short- 
age of coal in local markets occurs. 


Ways anb Mrans Towarps UNIFI- 
CATION 


We can concede that unification 
must be the central theme in the energy 
supply of the future—even of the im- 
mediate future—and yet see a number 
of routes by which it may be brought 
about. It is perhaps fortunate not 
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only for Pennsylvania, but for the na- 
tion, that we have right here in this 
state all the elements that must be 
woven into the fabric of a Giant Power 
system—water powers, vast coal de- 
posits within workable access to ade- 
quate condensing waters, large centers 
of population removed some distance 
from the water and coal sources of 
energy, great areas of prosperous farm- 
ing territory with a fairly high average 
number of farms per mile of road to be 
transversed with electrical lines, and 
above all, an intensive and diversified 
industrial activity that will support 4 
large-scale electrical development. A 
reasonably full application of the 
principles of Giant Power appears to 
be just below the horizon. Once 

applied to Pennsylvania the broader ' 
logic of the application to a territory 
not bounded by state lines will be clear. 


Fuel Wastes: Causes, Effects, Remedies 
By R. H. FERNALD 


Professor of Dynamical Engineering, University of Pennsylvania 


UR basic causes of fuel wastes are 
directly or indirectly traceable to 
an overabundant supply of natural 
resources, The burning of sawmill 
refuse and edgings day and night 
throughout the year, the discarding 
with the ashes of 25 per cent to 33 per 
cent of the original coal fired, the 
throwing away of portions of the oil 
supply as a drug on the market, the 
blowing of natural gas into the air as a 
nuisance in oil production, and the 
reckless burning in the open gas fields 
of billions of cubic feet are all well 
within our present recollection. 

The worthless edgings of two gener- 
ations ago now bring from $10 to $15 a 
cord. The $1 and $1.50 coal of the 
same period, too cheap at that time to 
warrant economy in its use, now sells 
for from $5 to $15 a ton and the an- 
noying gas and useless oil products, 
now worth millions annually, are so 
nearly exhausted that great anxiety is 
felt as to the possibility of substitutes 
to meet the ever increasing industrial 
and domestic demand. 

Faulty mining methods and the low 
cost of coal have, in years past, re- 
sulted in a wastage of a ton and a half 
for every ton placed on the commercial 
market. Our general procedure has 
resulted in the flooding and caving of 
mines from which only the better 
grades of coal have been taken and the 
breaking up of the seams, thus making 
the removal of the coal by future 
generations not only expensive but so 
dangerous as to be prohibitive. Im- 
proved methods of operation and the 
increased value of the product have, 
however, reduced the average wastage 


to approximately one-half ton for each 
ton sold. Even if only one-half ton of 
coal is lost for each ton marketed, this 
average for a single year would, if 
piled as ordinarily piled in bins or 
bunkers, be equivalent to filling Frank- 
lin Field with a column five miles high. | 

When natural gas was first used, 
tremendous quantities were lost 
through inability to cope with high 
pressures when tlie reservoirs were 
tapped. Vast quantities have been 
lost through the indifference of those 
interested in securing petroleum, but 
not concerned about natural gas, and 
the gas from the wells has been purged 
in order to get the oil. As great as 
have been the losses from these two 
sources, the really appalling loss has 
resulted from burning wells. Hun- 
dreds of millions of cubic feet have thus 
been destroyed daily. For twenty 
years one well blew forth wasted gas, 
the aggregate value of which was 
$3,000,000. As late as 1913, in the 
Oklahoma field alone, the yearly waste 
amounted to 100,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, and not many years ago, Dr. I. C. 
White, in speaking of the conditions in 
West Virginia, said: 

At this very minute our unrivaled fuel is 
passing into the air from uncontrolled gas 
wells, from oil wells, from giant flambeaus, 
from leaking pipe lines, and the many other 
methods of waste at the rate of not less 
than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet daily, and 
probably more. 


For years the waste was equal to the 
amount utilized, and frequently reached 
the equivalent of the loss annually of 
over 20,000,000 tons of coal, or the 


‘destruction of a 40-ton car of coal every 
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minute of every 24-hour day for the 
year. 

This ruthless waste of our wonderful 
fuel resources, the unrestricted use of 
our better grade fuels, and the neglect 
to use fuels that should be of real com- 
mercial value are phases of our national 
extravagances that are little short of 
appalling. 


WHO USES COAL? 


Who uses all the coal we are produc- 
ing? Where does it go? The indus- 
trial steam trade takes approximately 
‘85 per cent, indicated by the height of 
the column at the left (Fig. 1). The 
railroads come next, using 24 per cent. 
The domestic and small steam trade 
use 17 per cent; the manufacturing of 
coke, 18 per cent; bunker fuel and 
exported, 6 per cent; power, heat and 
light at the mines, 4 per cent; manu- 
. factured Into coal gas, 1 per cent. 

We will now discuss the use of this 
fuel by these several agencies—indus- 
trial steam. trade, railroads, ete. Let 
us assume a 20-car train, 50 tons to a 
car, making a train of 1,000 tons of 
coal. Starting this train from the 
mine, we will first drop 40 tons at the 
mine, or four fifths of a car; we will 
assume the rest of the car to go on 
with the train. We will assume that 
the railroads then take their portion, 
which is 240 tons, or 24 per cent, as 
shown in Figure 2. Then we will go 
on to the industrial centers and drop 
for the industrial steam trade its 35 per 
cent or 350 tons, as indicated; then the 
domestic and small steam trade, 170 
tons; then for the manufacture of coke, 
13 per cent or 130 tons; for the manu- 
facture of coal gas, 10 tons; for steam- 
ship bunkers and exportation, 60 tons, 
stripping the train to its: locomotive 
and tender. We will next give atten- 
tion to these several fuel users to de- 
termine what might be done if, instead 
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of using coal as we do at the present 
time, we applied a little sound engineer- 
ing and utilized our fuel efficiently. 


REASONABLE SAVINGS VERSUS PRESENT 
EXTRAVAGANT METHODS or Uss 


Without going into an elaborate 
presentation of detailed statistics, a 
brief outline of the coal savings which 
should result from more effective and 
more efficient methods of utilization 
are approximately as follows: 


1. At the Mines | z 


One ton of anthracite is consumed at 
the mines for every 8 or 9 tons pro- 
duced. Silt, slush and culm, making 
up 8 or 10 per cent of the coal mined, 
are wasted by diversion to streams, 
back filling abandoned mines or stored 
in culm piles. Their use for power, 
heat and light at the mines would 
release to the trade 7 or 8 million tons 
of anthracite each year. Four hun- 
dred million tons of culm were pro- 
duced in the last 100 years; 200 million 
tons, or half this culm, have been 
wasted by dumping into streams, back 
filling, etc. There are still available 
above ground approximately 200 mil- 
lion tons. The Super Power Survey: 
estimates a possible 75 per cent saving 
in the anthracite mining region, if we 
supply that region by efficient central 
station power. The saving at the 
bituminous mines would be consider- 
ably less, but is still large. It is my 
purpose, however, in estimating sav- 
ings, to keep well below.the savings 
estimated by the Super Power Survey. 
Our estimated loss, then, for all mines, 
due to careless wasteful methods now 
in vogue, not including the mining loss, 
is easily 30 per cent. 


2. By the Railroads 


Steam locomotives require two or 
three times the coal consumption. of 
the electric locomotive with present- 
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day central station efficiencies. With 
the steadily improving efficiencies of the 
larger stations even better economy 
will result. The electrification of a 
large portion of the railway mileage of 
this country is entirely feasible and 
will undoubtedly be an accomplished 
fact in the not distant future. It 
seems entirely within reason to assume 
that, with such electrification and with 
up-to-date consumption methods for 
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tons a year required for that purpose; 
radiation, leakage, etc., 6 per cent or 9 
million tons; heat in the gases dis- 
charged from the stacks, 17 million 
tons; cinders and sparks distributed 
along the roadway, 12 per cent or 17 
million tons; standby losses—just loco- 
motives standby—by waiting to do 
work, with steam up and fires going— 
29 million tons of coal a year. Total 
losses, 79 million tons. Utilized in 


UTILIZATION OF COAL IN STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. 


PERCENT 
INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION l 
EVAPORATING MOISTURE IN COAL A 


RADIATION, LEAKAGE, ECT. 6 


HEAT OF GASES DISCHARGED 
FROM STACK 


CINDERS AND SPARKS AND 
FUEL IN ASHES 


STAND-BY LOSSES 20 


TOTAL LOSSES 55 


UTILIZED HEAT TRANSMITTED 45 
TO WATER TOBE EVAPORATED 


those steam locomotives then in use, 
at least one half of the fuel used by the 
railroads today can be saved. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
utilization of coal by the steam loco- 
motive today (Fig. 3). Out of 144 
million tons of coal used by the steam 
locomotives in a single year the losses 
or wastages (a large portion of which 
could be prevented) through incom- 
plete combustion are 1 per cent, 
amounting to over a million tons a 
year; evaporating the moisture in the 
coal itself, 4 per cent, making 6 million 
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YEARLY DEMAND 
1,000,000 TONS 
6,000,000 


9,000,000 


17,000,000 


17,000,000 


29,000,000 


794,000,000 


65,000,000 


ee 
144,000,000 TONS 


heat transmitted in evaporating water, 
45 per cent or 65 million tons. Out of 
144 million tons consumed we have a 
loss of 79 million—not all of which 
could be avoided—but we are safe in 
saying that probably 50 per cent of 
this total coal consumption could be 
saved through processes of electrifi- 
cation and through better utilization 
of both fuel and equipment.. 


3. By the Industries 


The heat losses in the average in- 
dustrial plant are large. Im the or- 
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dinary steam plant less than 5 per 
cent of the heat energy in the fuel in 
the furnace is realized in the form of 
useful energy at the machine (Fig. 4). 
Good steam plants do twice as well and 
the highest grade plants possibly 
deliver four times the energy in the 
form of useful work. High grade gas 
plants will: convert into useful form 
about 20 per cent more of the heat 
energy in the fuel than the highest 
grade steam plant, and the Diesel oil 
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tion, which means a reduction of the 
coal demand from 10 pounds per horse 
power hour to 8 pounds. 

Uncovered pipes are a source of 
extravagant waste. Fifty feet of 5- 
inch uncovered pipe will call for an 
additional 20 tons of coal annually to 
take care of the heat losses due to 
improper protection of this pipe line. 

Briefly, prevailing boiler efficiencies 
are approximately as follows: The 
average boiler plant shows an efficiency 
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engine is successful in utilizing nearly 
100 per cent more of the useful energy 
in the fuel than the best known steam 
plant of today. Even in central 
stations, it is estimated that with a 
somewhat careful adjustment of oper- 
ating conditions the ‘efficiencies can be 
raised to a point that will enable a 
saving of nearly one third of the 
present fuel demand of these stations. 

In manufacturing industries, after 
careful consideration of the heating and 
process demands of these plants, it is. 
well within the range of daily operating 
possibilities to save not less than 20 
per cent of the present coal consump- 


of 57 per cent; that is, the heat trans- 
ferred from ‘the coal to the water for 
evaporating steam, 57 per cent; loss, 
43 -per cent. Excellent plants are 
getting 80 per cent into the steam, 
losing 20 per cent. These ordinary 
plants can, by a little good engineering 
skill and care, be easily brought up 
to the point of transferring 67 per cent 
of the heat into the steam, a wastage 
of 33 per cent instead of 43 (Fig. 5). 


4. In Domestic Plants 

Attention has just been called to the 
boiler efficiencies that prevail in aver- 
age industrial plants. Even the poor- 
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est of these is well above the usual 
efficiencies obtained in the manipula- 
tion of heaters in private homes. 
These household heaters are, as a rule, 
sadly neglected. In many instances, 
the soot and dust are not cleaned from 
the heating surface more than twice 
a year, which makes the rate of heat 
transmission from the hot gases to the 
water or air very low. 

Instead of the average efficiency of 
57 per cent of the small industrial 
plant, it is probable that the majority 
of household heaters do not show an 
efficiency above 45 per cent. This 
means that in the average home 10 
tons of coal are required to do the 
work which might easily be done by 8 
if care were taken to keep the heater 
clean and air leaks sealed. Another 
source of serious loss in the handling of 
the ordinary house-heating plant is due 
to carelessness in throwing away good 
earbon with the ashes. 

Domestic ashes frequently contain 
50 per cent burnable coal. So common 
is this careless practice that only a few 
years ago, according to report, in one 
city alone the board of education was 
able to save $50,000 for the year by 
checking this extravagant procedure. 

Lack of uniform temperature in our 
homes and lack of proper humidity are 
responsible for additional wastes of no 
mean proportions. 

To this list of waste causes may be 
added poor house construction, es- 
pecially during the past few years, 
which is responsible for the needless 
use of many tons of fuel in every 
community. In the neighborhood of 
100 million tons of coal are used an- 
nually in the homes, churches and 
schools of this country, or one ton of 
coal per person. 

If we would all follow correct, simple 
instructions for operating our house- 
hold furnaces, heating boilers and 
stoves, a saving of from 10 to 15 per 
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cent of the fuel could easily be made. 
Some engineers think that the saving 
could be 25 per cent. A marked fuel 
saving would result from a greater 
development of central or community 
heating plants. 


Tre Domestic HEATING PROBLEM 


Events in the last few years, es- 
pecially in the last few months, have 
occasioned so much anxiety among the 
household users of anthracite that I 
believe it proper to diverge from the 
main theme under discussion long 
enough to offer a few suggestions 
regarding valuable substitutes for an- 
thracite for heating and other house- 
hold demands. 

Anthracite is a luxury. It combines 
refinement with limitation of supply. 
The production cost is roughly twice 
that of bitumimous coal. The mines 
are confined to a region of heavy 
freight rates. Anthracite yields no by- 
products to modify its cost. There is 
only a small proportion of the supply 
left. 

Those of us living in the East 
perhaps do not realize that of all coal 
used for domestic purposes, anthracite 
represents not over 40 per cent. In 


` other words, the majority of homes in 


this country are heated by bituminous 
coal. It is, therefore, pertinent to 
call attention to the fact that instead 
of the usual grades of anthracite de- 
manded for this purpose, the following 
substitutes may be used advanta- 
geously: 


a. Small sizes of anthracite 

The smaller sizes of anthracite, usu- 
ally known as the steam sizes, repre- 
senting about 30 per cent of the total 
anthracite marketed, can be used 
effectively if the proper grates are 
installed and sufficient draft is sup- 
plied. 
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b. Coke 


Coke is an excellent, clean, smoke- 
less fuel, and is preferred to anthracite 
by some. It responds quickly to 
variations in draft. Coke fires require 
some attention but after the knack of 
burning has been learned burn very 
satisfactorily. 


c. Bituminous coal 


There is an abundant supply of 
bituminous coal widely distributed and 
it is relatively cheap. The general 
objection to it is its dirtiness. The 
low volatile or smokeless types found 
in central Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, although not as clean as 
anthracite, can be burned with very 
‘ httle smoke. Their heat value is high 
and they produce comparatively little 
ash. The high volatile coals of Penn- 
sylvania and central western districts 
require skill in firing to prevent smoke, 
but are efficient for heating purposes, 
after the method of firing has been 
learned, if proper care is taken to keep 
the furnace clean. 

The majority of homes in the United 
States are heated by bituminous coal. 


d. Briquets 


Briquets are made from culm, slack, 
carbon residue from the manufacture 
of oil gas and sawdust. They are 
relatively clean and make an excellent 
fire if the briquets are of good quality. 
The price is often as high as for 
anthracite. 


e. Oil 


> From the standpoint of heat value, 
‘ oil is an excellent fuel and if the 
equipment installed for its use is of 
high grade gives excellent results and 
requires little attention. It is regarded 
as very desirable for cooking and hot 
water heating. Limitations due to the 
decreasing supply, high price, heavy 
commercial demand and lack of con- 
16 
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tinuity of contract counteract to a 
great extent the advantages gained 
by its use. 


f. Gas 


Gas as a fuel possesses the majority 
of advantages and few disadvantages 
other than high cost. The ease of 
control, cleanliness and prompt re- 
sponse to changes in heat demand 
make it a very desirable fuel. 


g. Electricity 


Electricity for domestic purposes 
possesses every advantage with the 
one exception, high price. To what 
extent its use may be developed is 
problematical. Wyer, in a discussion 
of this subject in a recent bulletin of 
the Smithsonian Institution, reaches 
the following conclusion regarding 
electricity: 


Electricity for cooking and heating can- 
not solve the home fuel problem. It would 
take about six times as much coal to gener- 
ate electric energy for house heating as 
would be required to use the coal direct in 


the home. If the 46 million horse power of 


undeveloped water powers in the United 
States were fully developed, and this without 
regard to whether it was good business to 
do so, this total hydro-electric energy could 
heat less than 4 per cent of our homes. 
The home heating problem must be solved 
by proper use of available fuels. 


Although at present, it is not pos- 
sible to avoid the use of bituminous 
coal in the raw state, this practice 
should be discouraged. The by-prod- 
ucts should be extracted and only the 
coke or gas used for heating purposes. 

As pointed out a few years ago by 
Gilbert and Pogue, 


It is not beyond the bounds of reason to 
foresee a condition whereby a householder, 
in place of his ton of anthracite which he 
now welcomes at $11, will receive a ton of 
smokeless coal without slate, a month’s 
supply of cooking gas, 40 miles of motor 
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fuel, enough fertilizer to start a small gar- 
den, and tar sufficient to allay the dust in, 
front of his house—all for less money than 
he now pays for inferior coal. 


5. In Coke Making 


One of the uses of coal is the manu- 
facture of coke. Beehive ovens are 
very wasteful; no by-products are 
available; they fail to yield a minimum 
coke supply and also waste the by- 
products; they should be entirely 
eliminated. By-product ovens fur- 
nished only 50 per cent of the coke in 
1918, but are now furnishing 80 per 
‘cent or more. The by-product ovens 
consume none of the coal, but break 
it up into five components—coke, gas, 
ammonia, benzol and tar. On the 
basis of present by-product methods 
this coke is not a good domestic fuel. 
A simpler’ process of by-product coke 
making, producing a non-cellular car- 
bon residue and located near the points 
of civilization, should be developed. 
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6. In Coal Gas M anufacture 


In the manufacture of coal gas the 
purpose is the manufacture of gas. 
There is not sufficient attempt to 
recover all the by-products; the re- 
covery is only partial at best at the 
present time. 


7. On Steamships 

The next item is steamship bunker 
fuel. The installation of the latest and 
most efficient steam equipment and 
oil engines should result in at least 25 


_ per cent saving in our steamship coal 


demand. 


THE PossIBLE SALVAGE 


Let us go back to the 1,000-ton coal 
train on the assumptions that have 
been made in regard to possible savings. 
Let us see what we would have in the 
way of salvage if we‘but added a bit 
of good engineering to our present 
methods (Fig. 6). 
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Today at the mines we use 40 tons. 
We ought easily to get along with 28 
' tons, or a saving of 12 tons. We use 
today for the railroads 240 tons out 
of our thousand-ton trainload. We 
ought to get along through electrifica- 
tion and better conditions of loco- 
motive firmg, etc., with 120 tons—a 
saving of 120 tons. Instead of 350 
_ tons going into the industrial steam 
trade, 271 tons should serve, saving 79 
tons. With the domestic and small 


LIQUID FUELS 
PETROLEUM 


Having touched upon the coal situ- 
ation—the solid fuels—let us turn our 
attention to oil—petroleum. Our an- 
nual production of petroleum is still 
approximately two thirds of the pro- 
duction of the world. Our rate of 
increase in oil consumption is much 
like that of our coal consumption. 
Our 1917 consumption was 344 million 
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steam trade our salvage is 25 tons; in 
the manufacture of coke, a small 
salvage only, 13 tons; manufacture of 
coal gas, practically no salvage; steam- 
ship bunker fuel, etc., 15 tons; making 
a total salvage through a little good 
engineering of 264 tons or 26.4 per 
cent. This portion of our train need 
never have left the mines. What does 
this salvage mean? If we could save 
25 per cent by good engineering we 
would save the mining of 150 million 
tons of coal per year. We would 
release 150,000 miners now employed. 
We would release 10,000 freight cars 
per day—just through a little good 
engineering. 


barrels. The 400 million barrel mark 
has now been passed. 

The per capita production of petro- 
leum from 1859 to 1922 was 55 barrels. 
We still have under ground 70 barrels 
per person. . In 1921 our consumption 
was at the rate of 3.8 barrels. In 1922 
it wént up to over 4 barrels per person. 
As nearly as the Geological Survey can 
estimate, our supply of available petro- 
leum at the present rate of production 
cannot last over fifteen years (Fig. 7). 
The annual wastage of oil by seepage, 
leakage and fire, is large. 


On the 4th of July, 1908, the greatest oil 
well of the world was struck at San Geroni- 
mo. When struck, the oil gushed so rap- 
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idly that, before the fire in the boiler room 
could be extinguished, the flowing oil 
reached it and burst into a mass of flame 
which for two months burned 60,000 to 
75,000 barrels of oil per day, with a flame 
from 800 to 1,400 feet in height and 40 to 
75 feet in width, making light enough to be 
seen by ships 100 miles at sea and to permit 
a newspaper to be read 17 miles away. 
After the loss of $3,000,000 the fire was put 
out, but the oil flowed so rapidly that it 
could not be carried away or put in tanks, 
and the owners saved their oil only by 
confining it in a reservoir one fourth of a 


mile long made by heaping up embank- - 


ments to keep the oil from flowing away 
like water (J. Russel Smith). 


PETROLEUM CONSUMPTION 


The total yearly. consumption of 
petroleum is over 400 million barrels. 
Over 100 million barrels represent our 
gasoline consumption. The United 
States’ present supply is from 7 to 10 
billion barrels but, used at the present 
rate, without additional importations, 
this supply will, as pomted out above, 
be exhausted within fifteen years, 
which tells the story of our recent 
interest in the Near East. The world’s 
reserve is estimated at 43 to 60 billion 
barrels. At the present rate of the 
world’s consumption, this would be 
good for 100 years; with the increasing 
demand of the United States it is good 
for only one to three generations. It 
is estimated that England controls 75 
per cent of the world’s supply. Our 
reserve can be increased by the elimi- 
nation of waste.in production. An 
appreciable percentage is dissipated by 
seepage, evaporation and fire. On the 
average, less than 25 per cent of the 
petroleum underground reaches the 
pipe line. 

The total oil run to the stills in 1919 
(Fig. 8) was 407 million barrels, repre- 
senting 100 per cent; 94 million barrels 
or 23 per cent went into gasoline 
production; 55 million barrels or 13 
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per cent into kerosene production; 182 
million barrels or 45 per cent into gas 
and fuel oils; lubricants, 20 million 
barrels or 5 per cent; miscellaneous 
products, 40 million or 10 per cent. 
Losses, 16 million barrels or 4 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL AND STATIONARY PLANT 
Use Or Or 


In industrial furnaces, it is claimed 
that oil gives a hot flame and is easy to 
regulate, but it is a question whether 
gas, powdered fuel or electricity will 
not serve quite as well. 

.Powdered fuel is gaining in demand. 
Recent electric furnaces show high 
efficiency and remarkable performance. 
Scarce or high-priced coal causes the 
use of oil in stationary plants, but the 
use of oil in stationary steam plants is, ` 
in general, unjustifiable because: 


(1) The supply is nearing exhaustion. 

(2) Steam plants are inefficient in its use. 

(3) The demand for lubricating oils and’ 
motor fuels should take precedence. 

(4) While plants can operate without 
liquid fuel, all industry would come to a 
standstill without lubricants. 

(5) Efficient injection engines are avall- 
able. 


Tue Marine Use or Or, 


AJl steam plants in ships are con- 
densing. They are, therefore, more 
efficient than locomotives. The best, 
however, waste 82 per cent of the 
energy available in the fuel. 

The main reason for oil burning is 
the labor saving effected. Coal firing 
requires waste of men. Under battle 
conditions men firing coal are taxed 
almost beyond endurance. With oil 
fuel the number of men is greatly re- 
duced; also the labor of each. With 
steam equipment, oil burning, includ- 
ing labor, often costs more than coal 
burning. 

The total cost of Diesel ships is more 
than that of steamships, but in general 
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the cost per ton of cargo space is less. 
The American merchant marine could 
have been largely Diesel ships, but 
pressure of war work at the time of 
construction prevented. These ships 
are now on hand and will probably 
have to be equipped to burn oil in 
order to man the ships. 

There is no escape for a time from 
this oil demand. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
Diesel ship, in continuous service be- 
tween Cuba and Sparrow’s Point, 
Maryland, uses less than 37 per cent 
of the fuel oil consumed by her sister 
ship, with the most modern type of 
steam equipment. 

The marine steam engine must 
apparently give way to the heavy oil 


engine. 
RAILWAY Uses or On, 


Tt relieves the strain on the firemen. 
It is an excellent fuel, but the steam 
locomotive is extravagantly wasteful. 
There is no saving in the number of 
men required on the locomotive; the 
saving, if any, is at the fuel stations, 
_ roundhouses, ete. There is perhaps 
10 per cent saving in handling cost at 
terminals, but locomotives utilize less 
than 5 per cent of the heat energy in 
the oil. Electrification of the railroads 
or the use of Diesel locomotives will 
have to be the solution. 


SUMMARY OF THE Uses oF FUEL OIL 


The merchant marine, plus the 
Navy, plus the railroads, will require 
120 to 130 million barrels of fuel oil 
per year. The real competition is in 
the relative claims of automotive gaso- 
line and of fuel oil. The passenger 
automobile is a luxury and has no 
claim on our fuel resources compared 
with the commercial car. The Bureau 
of Mines estimates that 25 per cent of 
our fuel oil consumption should be 
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saved through intelligent operation of 
plants and by proper firing. We 
should reduce wastage and the use of 
fuel oil in stationary plants as rapidly 
as possible, 


Gas Om 


Oil is still used for carburetting 
water gas, but this is a relic of bygone 
days and of fish-tail burners. Eight- 
een million barrels were used for this 
purpose in 1920. While this use of 
oil is unjustifiable, it is better than 
burning it under stationary boilers. 


KEROSENE 


In 1919 there were 55 million barrels 
of kerosene produced and 23 million 
barrels, or 42 per cent exported. The 
increase In consumption of kerosene 
has been relatively small. It is not a 
general motor fuel. It is used princi- 
pally for lighting in rural districts and 
for cooking purposes. 


GASOLINE 
According to the present estimate 


there are approximately 13 million 


motor cars in use.. For the year 1920, 
56 million barrels of gasoline were 
used for passenger cars and 52 million 
barrels for trucks, making a total of 
108 million barrels. Where is this 
coming from? The maximum possible 
crude oil production in the United 
States is estimated as 450 million 
barrels as the peak in 1925. If we are 
going to keep up our gasoline demand 
at the present rate, we shall have to 
import tremendous quantities or find 
a substitute. Our kerosene -supply is 
not sufficient in quantity, even if our 
engines could use it. We must develop 
an injection type of automotive en- 
gine, and this is not only predicted but 
is being tried out at the present time. 
At low loads this injection ‘type of 
motor gives especially good economy. 
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GASOLINE SUBSTITUTES 


Benzol and alcohol are the only 
adequate substitutes for gasoline’ to 
date. Benzol is derived from by- 
product coking plants and from gas 
manufacturé.. Two of these benzol- 
gasoline mixtures are locally known in 
Philadelphia as “C-4” and “ Betho- 
line.” The average production of 


benzol is about 2 or 23 gallons per ton _ 
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in England during the war without 
compression. 


OIL SHALES 


One of the probable future sources 
of supply of automotive fuel is found 
in the oil shale of the West. ‘There is 
real hope in the use of shale oils, but 
their development must be on a large 
scale. Investigations indicate the 
following returns per ton of shale: 


AVERAGE YIELD FROM OnE Ton or Orr SHALE 


SCOTLAND COLORADO Use 
UTAH 
Oils, CalOns hd ciwitcciencaeaceee ened 24, 50 Subs for petroleum 
Ammonium sulphate, lbs............ 34: 17-25 Fertilizer 
Gas Cis oso ee isn E bee eed 2,000 3,000 Fuel 
Brick makiag, road 
Shale residue, Ibs................... 1,600 1,500 making, possible 
extraction of pot- 
ash, ete. 
1910 1918 
Cost of production... ......00.0.0000 2.0 ccs $2.00 $2 .50-$3 .50 
Value of products... 0.0... ec cee 2.80 3.25- 3.75 
Profit per ton of shale... 2.2.2.0... ccc cece eee $0.80 $0.75-$0.25 


of coal coked. The present benzol 
production in the United States is a 
million barrels a year—less than 1 per 
cent of the gasoline demand. If all 
the bituminous coal produced were 
coked, the benzol production would 
amount to only 24 milion barrels, 
which is less than one fourth of the 
gasoline demand. 

Alcohol is derived from agricultural 
products, from lumber, from paper 
mill waste and from coal via calcium 
carbide. ‘The probable cost of alcohol 
ranges from 30 to 80 cents per gallon. 
If dependent upon the carbide process 
for the alcohol to meet the automotive 
demand, the major portion of all the 
water power of the country would be 
required for its production. 

Artificial gas, through compression 
or after liquefaction, is a possible 
substitute for gasoline. It was used 


The figures from Scotland are prac- 
tically authentic as the distillation proc- 
esses have been carried on commer- 
cially for many years. Colorado-Utah 
figures are subject to modification 
as they do not represent production 
on a large scale. l 


GASEOUS FUELS 


NATURAL GAS 


The well-known advantages of gas 
make it perhaps the most desirable of 
all fuels. One third of the natural gas 
supply is used for domestic purposes, 
the remainder in industrial plants, 
under steam boilers, in metallurgical 
operations, in glass and pottery fur- 
naces, cement kilns, and so on. In 
Ohio and in Pennsylvania the supply 
of natural gas has determined the 
location and development of special 
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industries such as the manufacture of 
clay products. The increase in price 
and exhaustion of supply have forced 
glass-making industries from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania to West Virginia and 
from Indiana to Oklahoma. 

The natural gas supply was appar- 
ently unlimited. It was convenient 
and cheap, but it has been ruthlessly 
wasted and is still being so wasted in 
districts where its shortage is not 
seriously felt. We are now in a very 
serious predicament as a result of the 
short-sighted policies which have pre- 
vailed. Towns with 1,000 or 1,100 
B.t.u. gas used in summer twice as 
much natural gas per domestic con- 
sumer as other towns supplied with 
manufactured gas. With the low 
price in general prevailing in the past, 
it has been impossible to make people 
conserve this resource or buy efficient 
equipment, as the total gas cost did 
not warrant it. 

Simply because it cost so little it 


By-Propuct Coxe OVENS 


Gas, cu. ft............. 


Ammonium sulphate, Ibs............ 
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was extravagantly wasted. Wyer’s 
investigations at Ohio State University 


give an idea of the wastage in burn-’ 


ing natural gas. Fifteen per cent 
leakage in house piping and fixtures; 
68 per cent due to wasteful combustion 
conditions in using gas at high pressure, 
burning gas after cooking is finished 
and before food is ready to be cooked, 
not turning gas down after boiling 
begins, useless radiation, ete., only 17 
per cent actually utilized. 


10,000 (550 B.t.u.) 135,000 (150 B.t.u.) 
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No hope apparently exists for any 
large additional supply to the present 
known gas wells. One of the latest 
flurries resulted in an expenditure of 30 
million dollars from which only 6 
million dòllars was realized. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR NATURAL GAS 


(1) By-product coke ovens, 550 B.t.u. 
gas. Limitation: lack of demand for coke. 

(2) By-product producer gas plants, 150 
B.t.u. gas. Limitation: low heat value 
gas with high nitrogen content. 

(3) A combination by-product coke oven 
plant and by-product producer gas plant, 
as used by the Saltley Gas Works, Birming- 
ham, England. 

(4) The production of producer gas by 
means of oxygen instead of air, getting rid 
of the excess nitrogen. Possible with a 
cheap oxygen supply, reducing the sizes of 
pipe distributing systems. 


The average yield of by-products 
per ton of coal in the by-product coke 
oven and by-product producer gas 
plants are as follows: 


By-Provvuctr 


Propucer-Gas PLANT REMARKS 


{In coke ovens 
57% of this 
gas is used in 
the coking 


process. 
22 80 
9 9 
2.5 0 
SUMMARY 


Summarizing briefly the things we 
have touched upon, we should see that 
definite steps are taken toward de- 
veloping: 


(1) Light and power for coal 
mines from central stations and giant 
power zone plants. 

(2) Electrification of the railroads 
wherever possible. 

(3) The use of coke and powdered 
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fuel for the necessary steam locomo- 
tives that are on the roads that cannot 
be electrified: conveniently. 

` (4) Supply of power in large measure 
from giant power zone plants. 

(5) Use of coke or gas in plants 
requiring steam for heating or for 
industrial purposes. 

(6) Domestic heating from central 
plants wherever possible. 

(7) Develop oil production from 
shale. 


(8) Improved efficient automobile - 


motors. 

(9) Larger use of alcohol and benzol 
for automobiles. 

(10) Elimination of use of oil for 
carburetting water gas. 
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(11) Elimination of oil as fuel in 
stationary plants and by the railroads. 

(12) Introduction of mternal com- 
bustion engines for marine purposes. 

(13) Elimination of oil in industrial 
furnaces, such furnaces using powdered 


_ fuel and electricity. 


(14) More extensive use of by-prod- 
uct coke oven gas and by-product 
producer gas as a substitute for the 
failing supply of natural gas. 


Sound engineering will result in 
checking extravagant wastes of coal 
and oil, in reducing the railroad fuel 
transportation burden and in eliminat- 
ing the disagreeable, expensive smoke 
nuisance—all through the proper use 
of instead of abuse of our fuels. 


=> 
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The Development of the Anthracite Combination 


By Francis WALKER 
Chief Economist, Federal Trade Commission 


MONG the numerous industrial 
combinations in this country few 
have attracted more attention, or en- 
countered more criticism, than that m 
the anthracite industry, while on ac- 
count of the length of its existence, the 
peculiarities of its development and the 
urgency of constructive reformation in 
‘the coal industry it is of special im- 
portance “at this time. Only by ob- 
serving how it has developed is it likely 
that suitable measures will be devised 
to correct the abuses found. The way 
by which the industry strayed into 
these by-paths may be partly retraced, 
and may furnish a safer way out than to 
try some imaginary route of political 
dreamer or social fanatic. 

An advocate of the mine workers 
recently described the anthracite com- 
bination in the following picturesque 
though somewhat fanciful terms: 


The anthracite industry has been organ- 
ized into a huge combination, a monopoly 
' very similar in structure to an octopus. 
Its head and body are a very small group 
of banking interests. Its entwining arms 
are seven railway systems which control at 
their extremities the anthracite mining 
operations of the country.! 


Before entering into the detailed 
story of its development, it may be well 
to observe that up to the present time 
this combination has been quite as 
much a railroad combination as a min- 
ing combination. The desire to secure 
tounage for railroad transportation 
was one of the chief motives of combi- 
nation, as well as one of the chief causes 
of improvident coal mining activities. 

1 Lauck: Before the United States Anthracite 


Coal Commission Summary, Analysis and State- 
ment Í, p. 87, 1920. 


But even when this element is elimi- 
nated—and it seems to be now the least 
difficult problem in the case—there still 
remain the problems of concentrated . 
ownership of the coal reserves for the 
remote future, of an industrial organi- 
zation habituated to tacit collective 
action, and of a harassed consuming 
public confused by divided counsels 
and failing therefore to make its vast 
power felt by an unambiguous declara- 
tion of its will and an effective exertion 
of its economic strength. 

In the history of the development of 
this combination three major periods 
have been unrolled up to the present 
time: (1) the early stages of the in- 
dustry, in which, however, some of the 
later problems were clearly fore- 
shadowed, (2) the period of combina- 
tion by agreements and mergers, and 
(3) the present period during which 
numerous successful efforts have been 
made to undo certain elements of the 
combination. As to this last period 
there was naturally an extensive in- 
termission as a result of the war. 
While this last movement of Govern- 
ment intervention has not yet finished 
its course, its momentum may be re- 
tarded or its direction diverted, if its 
aim and its goal are not properly 
understood. 

It should be remembered also that 
this combination was a long time in 
building, and that it cannot be abol- 
ished in a day by ordinary political and 
legal methods, particularly as those 
who are striving to protect and prolong 
its existence are past masters of the 
game with many strong allies. 

The anthracite mining region is a 
small coal field of less than 500 square 
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miles in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. The anthracite region 
is divided into several districts, the 
~ Wyoming (or northern), the Lehigh (or 
eastern middle) and the Schuylkill (or 
western middle and southern), and each 
of these districts has its peculiarities as 
a mining region and its own distinctive 
history. It is the only important an- 
thracite field in this country. 

The original quantity of coal in the 
ground has been authoritatively es- 
timated at about 19,350,000,000 tons. 
There remained in 1912 about 14,082,- 
§00,000 tons, which, with the prevailing 
mining methods and practices as to 
extraction (about 50-60 per cent), in- 
dicated that approximately 7,853,000,- 
000 tons then remained to be won.2 On 
this basis about 7 billion tons are prob- 
ably still available. 

The most important use of anthracite 
is for domestic consumption (though it 
was once an important metallurgical 
fuel), for which the familiar “domestic” 
or “prepared” sizes, such as egg, stove 
and nut, are chiefly sold. The small 
sizes are chiefly used for boiler fuel in 
competition with ordinary bituminous 
steam coal. In the early days only 
the domestic sizes were shipped to 
market, and the small sizes were 
thrown on dumps, but for many years 
these have commanded a high enough 
price in the market to pay a profit on 
shipment, more or less as a by-product. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Into the antiquarian history of the 
first discovery of anthracite and the 
beginnings of mining and traffic, it is 
not necessary to enter here.’ 


2 Griffith and Conner: Our Anthracite Coal 
Supply and Its Conservation. Original Communi- 
cation 8th International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, 1912, Vol. XXIV, p. 92. 

3Cf. Jones: “The Anthracite Coal Combina- 
tion,” 1914; Roberts: “The Anthracite Coal 
Industry,” 1901. “Evolution of the Anthracite 
Coal Trade;” “Mineral Industry,” 1895, p. 141, 
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The usual statistics of the industry 
commence with the shipment of 365 
tons to the Philadelphia market in 1820 
by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany. This Company, like the other 
important pioneers in the anthracite 
industry, was both a miner and carrier 
of anthracite, and a canal was used, be- 
cause the railroad had not then been 
developed. In the Wyoming field the 
first Important enterprise was the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company, while 
in the Schuylkill field, it was the 
Schuylkill Canal. The Delaware & 
Hudson Canal conveyed the coal to 
New York, while the Schuylkill Canal 
and the canal of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company brought the coal 
to Philadelphia. Apparently for both 
the Delaware & Hudson and the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Companies the origi- 
nal motive and plan was to mine and 
market the coal, and the canals were 
built for that purpose. The Schuyl- 
kill Canal, however, was purely a 
transportation enterprise. With the 
introduction of the railroad soon after, 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal and the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
combined the use of both instruments 
of transportation. The railroads fur- 
nished better opportunities for rival 
lines than canals, while the topography 
of the mining region, and various other 
factors of an engineering or commercial 
character, led to the greater use of rail- 
ways and the gradual elimination of the 
canals.4 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad first clearly emerge from 
smaller enterprises in coal mining and 
et seg. (by Richard P. Rothwell); Report of the 
Committee of the Senate of Pennsylvania upon 
this subject of the Coal Trade, Harrisburg, 1834. 

4 Cf. Report of the Commission to investigate 
the increase in the cost of anthracite coal in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the Governor 


and Legislature pursuant to Joint Resolution of 
June 15, 1915. (See pp. 40-3.) 
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transportation about the middle of the 
century. The Lackawanna Railroad 
tapped the Wyoming field and ran to 
New York. From the beginning this 
railroad company operated coal mines 
directly. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
after 1875, used subsidiary companies 
for mining coal. ‘The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey formed close relations 
with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company, and became another route 
for the transportation of coal to New 
York Harbor. Later it acquired vast 
coal deposits. In the Schuylkill region 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
became a rival of the canal as a carrier 
about 1842, and before many years 
absorbed it. The Reading Road, like 
the canal, while engaged in the trans- 
portation of anthracite, did not acquire 
any mining interests during the early 
period of development. ‘The interests 
of the Pennsylvania and of the Erie 
railroads in the anthracite traffic also 
developed somewhat later. 

The Schuylkill region was charac- 
terized by the great number of its 
mining operations, generally conducted 
on a small scale, and it was realized, 
even in those primitive times, that, 
where the transportation companies 
were not themselves interested in 
mining, the independent operator had a 
much better opportunity. In the other 
districts, the power of the large mining 
and transportation companies was re- 
garded with distrust and fear. As 
early as 1834 the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture made an investigation through a 
committee into the conditions of the 
anthracite industry, and a report was 
made, which said that 


the great and radical error . has 

been the blending of trafficking 

privileges with the authority to construct 

canals and railroads 

and to lock up or open at pleasure the 

resources of a whole valley or community.’ 
5 Report of the Committee of the Senate of 
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The Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany and the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company were charged not only 
with exacting exorbitant tolls, but also 
with locking up huge reserves of coal 
land, and thus preventing the initiation 
of profitable coal mining enterprises by 
others. 

The labor factor, which was later to 
assume importance in the development 
of the industry, did not have a con- 
spicuous influence in the early period, 
although it is recorded that, in the mid- 
dle of the century in the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, strikes were called from time to 
time to procure suspensions of produc- 
tion, and thereby to improve the prices 
of coal and the wages of the coal miner.® 


TONNAGE AND PRICE AGREEMENTS 


After the Civil War, anthracite 
prices, which had been very high, fell 
persistently to lower and lower levels. 
The natural result was marked de- 
creases in wages, and the organization 
of labor unions and strikes. Neverthe- 
less, the anthracite railroads had found 
the coal tonnage so attractive that new 
lines, or extensions of old lines, were 
continually being built, and this great 
rivalry that existed for coal tonnage 
led to the purchase or lease of coal 
lands by the railroads in order to make 
sure of their traffic position.’ It is said 
that the Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
planning to invade the Schuylkill 
district, and at that time the Reading 
Railroad, which had no coal mines, was 
carrying most of the coal from that 
region. The Reading Railroad, there- 
fore, hastened to protect its position. 
All these factors cotperated to precipi- 


Pennsylvania upon the Subject of the Coal 
Trade, Harrisburg, 1834, p. 19. 

6 Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite Industry, 
1916, p. 13. 

7 Annual Report of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, 1868, pp. 4-5; 1870, p. 20. 
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tate an era of combination and consoli- 
dation. | 

The most important fact by far was 
the policy of coal land purchases 
adopted by the Reading Railroad. 
Under its new president, Franklin B. 
Gowen, it began a campaign of com- 
prehensive purchase of most all of the 
available coal lands in the Schuylkill 
district.® 

Neither price nor quality seems to 
have been seriously considered. Be- 
ginning with enormous purchases in 
1870 this policy was continued for 
several years, with the result that 
100,000 acres were acquired by 1875 
for about $40,000,000.° 

These coal properties and the vast 
indebtedness incurred in acquiring 
them were handed over to a subsidiary 
company, the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company. The Reading 
interests thus became all at once the 
largest owners of anthracite, but they 
were burdened with an enormous debt. 
Moreover, the cost of mining in the 
Schuylkill district was apparently 
higher, on the average, than in the 
Wyoming or the Lehigh district, so 
that the Reading, though indeed a 
giant, was then a very feeble one. In 
the annual report to its stockholders, 
the Reading Railroad argued that it 
was forced into this policy of coal land 
purchases by other railroads and by 
the laws of the state.?° 


8 Report of the Committee of the Judiciary of 
the Senate of Pennsylvania in Relation to the 
Coal Difficulties, Doc. No. 39, Harrisburg, 1871, 
pp. 1575-6, Coal Statistical Register for 1872, 
p. 14. 

* Argument of F. B. Gowen before the Joint 
Committee of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
July 29-30, 1875, p. 10. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad began to purchase coal lands about 
1870 and in about three years had secured about 
28,000 acres at a cost of only $3,857,574. Coal 
Statistical Register for 1873, pp. 26, 27. 

10 “Had the policy of permitting railroad 
companies to become owners of lands, and 
miners and merchants of coal not been inaugu- 
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The president of the railroad in a 
speech to the English stockholders 
explained it differently, saying the 
anthracite railroads at the time these 
purchases were made had formed a 
combination which they thought would 
protect them from low prices. 

The acquisition of coal mining 
property by railroads was facilitated 
at first by an act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature of April 15, 1869, authoriz- 
ing railroad and canal companies to 
purchase the stock of coal mining com- 
panies (except in Schuylkill County).” 

Moreover, many charters were 
granted with the broadest kinds of 
powers, and such a charter was used by 
the Reading Railroad for its subsidiary 
coal company. The extravagant coal 
land purchases of the Reading interests, 
however, caused a good deal of dismay 
and an amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, effective January 1, 
1874,3 which prohibited an incorpo- 
rated common carrier from mining or 
manufacturing commodities for trans- 
portation over its road. This was ‘not 
retroactive. 

The labor difficulties in the anthra- 
cite fields apparently contributed to 
induce combination. About 1869 a 
labor union called the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association became a pow- 


rated by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Reading Railroad Company might never 
have been obliged to resort to the acquisition of 
coal lands.” Annual Report of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad for 1876, p. 23. 

1 At this meeting Franklin B. Gowen, presi- 
dent of the Reading Railroad, said that at the 
time these purchases were made, “the anthracite 
coal companies of America had formed a com- 
bination among themselves, by which they 
considered that they had absolutely guaranteed 
themselves against the depreciation of prices 
from which other Industries were suffering.” 
General meeting of the shareholders of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad in London, 
June 6, 1877, p. 133. 

2 Cf. Jones, op. cit. p. 27. 

i fb. p. 31. 
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erful factor. Concerted suspension of 
work was resorted to frequently as a 
remedy for overproduction. To the 
influence of this union is specifically 
attributed, in part, the extensive 
combinations of mine operators in the 
early seventies.“ 

While some local combinations 
among operators are alluded to in the 


early days, the first important general | 


combination appears to have been in 
1873. It was a combination of carriers 
rather than of mine operators. It 
regulated the shipments to tidewater, 
the tonnage being apportioned accord- 
ing to the capacities of the mines. A 
price schedule was also adopted, but a 
board of control was authorized to 
change it. Penalties for violation of 
the agreement were provided in 1876, 
though apparently not enforced. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company did 
not directly participate in the agree- 
ment. This combination was dissolved 
in 1876, and prices of anthracite fell 
very sharply while production in- 
creased.!5 ; 

Another combination was organized 
in 1878 for one year which controlled 
production, but not prices. For several 
years after that informal understand- 
ings only seem to have been employed. 
Meanwhile the Reading, which had 
‘leased the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, was compelled to cancel the 
lease on account of insolvency. A 
third extensive combination was made 
December 31, 1884, and on March 22, 
1886, a meeting was held at the house 
of the late J. P. Morgan, the banker, 
for the purpose of procuring its con- 
tinuation during that year.® 

4 Cf. Jones, p. 41, and Roberts, pp. 69, 175-80, 
cit. sup.; also, “‘ Virtue:” “The Anthracite Coal 
Combination,” Quarterly Journal of Economies, 
1896, p. 300; Rothwell: “The Coal Trade of the 
United States for 1876-1877,” ete. 

15 Mineral Industry, 1895, pp. 160-71, cit. sup. 


16 Report of Examiners in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Dauphin County sitting in equity. 
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In the eighties, renewed efforts were 
made for a comprehensive labor union. 
The Miners’ and Laborers’ Amalga- 
mated Association was organized in 
1884, and in 1887 the Knights of Labor. 
A big strike followed, but the mine 
workers were defeated, and their unions 
ceased for many years to have any 
importance.” 


READING COMBINATION IN 1892 


As an episode in the development of 
the industry, an ambitious project of 
combination was tried in 1892 by A. A. 
McLeod, president of the Reading 
Railroad. The plan was to lease the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, to form 
an alliance with the Lackawanna, and 
to purchase the output of independent 
mine operators. On account of New 
Jersey legal restrictions, the Central 
was leased by a little unfinished 20- 
mile railroad in New Jersey belonging 
tothe Reading. Shortly after McLeod 
secured control of the Boston & Maine 
System and, thereby, apparently pro- 
voked the enmity of powerful banking 
interests, while the consumers were also 
antagonized by a sharp advance in 
prices. When, therefore, ‘tthe New 
Jersey court declared the lease of the 
Central Railroad to be invalid,!8 and the 
approaching financial crisis shut off 
hope of banking assistance, the Read- 
Ing went into receivership for the third 
time. The lease of the Lehigh Valley, 
though upheld by the Pennsylvania 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company et al., 
No. 98, 1886. This interesting document is 
reprinted in the report on Labor Troubles in the 
Anthracite Regions of Pennsylvania. House 
Reports of the 50th Congress, 2d Session, No. 
4147, pp. 635~751 (see p. 649). For this period 
see especially ‘Mineral Industry,” 1895, pp. 
172-7. 

17 Roberts, op. cit. pp. 182-3. 

18 Stockton v. Central R. R. Company, 24 An- 
thracite 964. 
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courts, went by default.% This com- 
bination, which included an inter- 
locking directorate with the Lacka- 
wanna, controlled, it is estimated, no 
less than 70 per cent of the total anthra- 
cite shipments. A later president of 
the Reading, G. F. Baer, referred to 
McLeod’s scheme in a contemptuous 
way as the “work of boys.” *° 

In 1896 another serious effort was 
made to restrict production, and a 
meeting of the presidents of the differ- 
ent railroads was held at which certain 
percentages were agreed on for ship- 
ments, which became known as “ Presi- 
dent’s percentages.” 
tions as to total tonnage and prices 
were left to a board of managers,” 

Meantime, with the financial assist- 
ance of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
the Reading interests were reorganized 
according to anew plan. A convenient 
charter was found with which to form 
a holding company, called the Reading 
Company, which took over the assets 
of the insolvent concern. It conveyed 
the railroad property (except the roll- 
ing stock and marine equipment) to 
a new company, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, taking in 
exchange all the capital stock. The 
coal mining property was handed over 
to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company on a similar basis. 
These maneuvers were employed to 
keep the new companies within the 
prescriptions of the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution.” 


19 Industrial Commission, XIX, 455-6; Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 50-4. 

20 Transcript of Record, U. S. v. Reading 
Company, Circuit Court, Vol. 5, p. 1185. 

2 Saward’s Coal Trade, 1897, p. 90; Jones, cit. 
sup. p. 55, U. 8. v. Reading Company, Brief for 
U. S. before Supreme Court, 1911, p. 59; Trans- 
script of Record, U.S. v. Reading Company, Vol. 
V, pp. 1077, 1107. 

2 U7. S. v. Reading Company, 253 U. S. 26, 
gives a detailed description of this reorganization, 


pp, 45-7; 


Recommende- . 


ELIMINATING THE INDEPENDENT 


The independent operators had been 
thrust into the background following 
the rapid development of the railroad 
coal companies, which absorbed them 
either by offering tempting prices, or 
by making the conditions of competi- 
tion more and more unfavorable.” 

The railroad freight rates on anthra- 
cite were generally very high, often 
exceeding a cent per ton mile. De- 
ducting such freight rates from the 
price received at New York Harbor, 
or other consuming markets, often left 
barely. enough to cover the cost of 
production, and sometimes not even 
that.” 

The railroad coal companies’ ac- 
counts furnished abundant evidence of 
this fact. The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company often showed 
a deficit on its operations. To the 
Reading interests, this made little 
difference, provided it resulted from 
the high freight rates paid to the rail- 
road company. ‘To the independents, 
on the other hand, a reasonable freight 
rate was a vital matter. 

A. Congressional Committee which 
fully investigated the situation in 
1892, concluded that the independents 
were being gradually eliminated by 
exorbitant freight rates.” 

After the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission several 


2 Note charge by Government of criminal 
violation of Act to Regulate Commerce by the 
Reading Railroad in disclosing to officials of its 
coal company the shipments, consignees, etc., 
of anthracite shipped by independents. U. S. 
v. Reading Company, Brief for Government 
before Supreme Court, 1916, p. 75. 

*U. S. v. Reading Company, Brief for the 
Government before the Supreme Court, 1911, 
pp. 372-401. 

25 The Alleged Coal Combination of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, etc., 
House Reports, No. 2278, 52d Congress, 2d 
Session (1893), pp.iv-vi. Industrial Commission, 
AIX, p- 448. 
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suits were brought by independent coal 
operators to secure reasonable railroad 
rates. One of the earlier cases was 
that of Coxe Brothers, a large independ- 
ent company, against the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission required the rail- 
road to reduce its freight rates, m the 
case of New York shipments, to $1.50 
per ton, which was 30 cents less than 
the rate complained of.” 

The usual remedy, however, em- 
ployed by the independent operators, 
was to start the construction of a new 
railroad. Coxe Brothers, indeed, dur- 
ing the course of their suit (1888 to 
1891), constructed a short railroad, 
connecting with other carriers.” 

Few independent operators, how- 
ever, were able to do this, but they 
were always ready to encourage a new 
railway project by pledging their ton- 
nage. Thus, in the later eighties the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
secured purchase contracts for a large 
tonnage at 50 per cent of the tide price, 
but this railroad was absorbed by the 
Erie in 1898. About 1890 the New 
York, Ontario & Western entered the 
anthracite field fortified by contracts 
for a large tonnage at 55 per cent of 
the tide price. In 1898 a new railroad 
called the New York, Wyoming & 
Western was projected on the basis of 
65 per cent coal contracts, but this 
scheme was checked by the chief rail- 
roads which combined to buy out the 
principal mining company—Simpson 
& Watkins—behind this enterprise. 
The independent operators who were 
left then started in 1899 to build a 
road from the Wyoming field to the 
Hudson River (the Delaware & 
Kingston Railroad Company). The 
principal backer of this scheme was 


227. C. C., Anthracite Coal Rates; Cove Bros. 
v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Decided 
Mar. 6, 1891. (See p. 22.) 

7 Jones, op. cit. p. 133, 
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one of the largest and oldest independ- 
ent operators—the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company. It was proposed to buy 
coal at 65 per cent of the tidewater 
price. To prevent its accomplishment, 
J. P. Morgan & Company bought the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company and its 
coal-gathering line (Erie & Wyoming 
Valley Railroad) and turned these 
properties over to the Erie Railroad at 
a profit of several millions.”8 

During the latter part of this strug- 
gle the independents were effectively 
organized as the Anthracite Operators’ 
Association. 

Meanwhile the large railroad inter- 
ests which had bought out the Simpson 
& Watkins collieries in 1898, referred to 
above, proceeded to forge a new link 
in the combination by conveying these 
collieries to the Temple Iron Company, 
a corporation which had a convenient 
charter for this purpose. As joint 
guarantors of the Temple Iron Com- 
pany to the bankers that had pro- 
vided the purchase money, the various 
large railroads were represented on its 
board of directors, but they sometimes 
elected as directors, representatives of 
other anthracite railroads which were 
not financially interested in the com- 
pany. It formed, evidently, a very 
convenient means of taking counsel 
with each other.?? 

Furthermore, to prevent the recur- 
rence of projects for building new rail- 
roads into the anthracite region, and 
to eliminate the independent competi- 
tion as far as practicable, it was de- 

238 U. S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 324, 
360-2. I. C. C., No. 4914. “Transportation 
of Anthracite,” pp. 234-7. Jones, op. cit. pp. 
82-4. Before the Act to Regulate Commerce of 
1887, contracts for freight charges on a percent- 
age of the tide price were sometimes made. Cf. 
Saward, 1874, p. 5; Anthracite Operators’ Asso- 
ciation Letter, 1902, p. 181. 

23 U. S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 304, 
346-51; Jones, op. cit. pp. 76-82; Transcript of 


Record, U. S. v. Reading Company, Vol. V, p. 
1190, 
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cided to tie the independents per- 
manently by contracting for their en- 
tire future output at a comparatively 
liberal price. In 1900 and 1901, repre- 
sentatives of five of the large railroads 
(Reading, Central, Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna, and Erie) met with repre- 
sentatives of the independent operators 


who agreed on a selling basis of 65 per- 


cent of the tidewater price. Many 


independent operators disposed of their 


coal on these terms.3? 


Second READING CONSOLIDATION 


In 1901 the old Reading plan of 
absorbing the Central Railroad was 
resurrected, but, instead of making a 
lease, it was decided to buy a control- 
ling interest in the capital stock. About 
53 per cent was secured by private 
purchase, negotiated by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, at a high price ($160 per 
share). ‘This merger put the Reading 
in a very strong position in the anthra- 
cite trade as respects both railroad 
facilities and coal resources, the Central 
having, next to the Reading, the most 
extensive coal reserves in the district. 

Besides the elements just described, 
the principal outward changes in the 
combination that developed thereafter 
related chiefly to the consolidation of 
interest through intercompany stock- 


holding and interlocking directorates, - 


and in organizing the distribution of 
coal. Thus in 1901 the Reading, 
Central, Lackawanna, Erie and Lake 
Shore Railroads joined together to buy 
a considerable quantity of Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad stock. With this went an 
allotment of directorships by which 
these new stockholders were repre- 
sented.*2 The Erie was another road 
which was quite eclectic as to its 

3 U, S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 324, 
358-9. Industrial Commission, XTX, p. 460. 

3 Industrial Commission, XIX, p. 462. Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 61-2. 

2 U.S. v. Reading Company, Transcript of Rec- 
ord, Vol. V, pp. 1149, 1217. 
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directors, having ten in 1903 who were 
on the boards of other anthracite 
carriers.33 


THE STRIKE oF 1902 


From the early days of the combina- 
tion until the end of the century the 
labor element had exercised little in- 
fluence on the course of development, 
but in 1900, and again in 1902, events 
occurred which demonstrated that the 
combination was not invincible. The 
mine workers in the anthracite fields, 
who had recently become unionized, 
initiated a strike in 1900, which they 
unexpectedly won. This encouraged 
them to strike again in 1902. This 
second strike, which was a protracted 
and bitter one, resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the well-known Roosevelt 
Anthracite Strike Commission of 1902. 
Here again the mine workers won a 
signal victory, and established for the 
whole field the principle of collective 
bargaining. The strike settlement also 
resulted in a marked advance in wages, 
costs and prices. The principle 
adopted in the wages settlement was a 
wages scale based on the tidewater 
price. The minimum price for the 
minimum wages was fixed at what was 
then an abnormally high level, namely, 
$4.50, New York Harbor. The opera- 
tors assumed that practically as the 
minimum price. Moreover, the ad- 
vance in wages provided for each ad- 
vance in prices was such that every ad- 
vance in prices meant a profit both to 
the mine worker and to the operator. 
Under such conditions it is not perhaps 
surprising that the price averaged well 
above $4.50.%4 


Prices AND RAILROAD RATES 


For over nine years, beginning in 
1903 and ending in 1912, the average 


3 Lauck: Before the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission, 1920, Summary I, p. 73. 

34 “Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite 
Coal Industry,” op. cit. pp. 21-6, 107-10, 117-18. 
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price of the prepared sizes, sold at tide- 
water, allowing for summer discounts, 
remained almost as fixed as the prices 
of steel rails during the same period. 
Regularly each year from 1903 to 1911 
the April price of “stove” coal averaged 
on ‘actual sales at tidewater almost 
exactly $4.45, except in one year when 
there was a brief labor difficulty, while 
the average winter prices, running from 
September to the following March, 
averaged almost as regularly about 
$4.95. Similar regularity occurred for 
the other domestic sizes. On the other 
‘hand, for the ten years preceding 1902 
the average September price of stove 
coal had ranged from $3.13 to $4.46 per 
ton and averaged about $3.86, or over a 
dollar less than the average price for the 
nine years following 1902. 

A strike occurred in 1912 with an in- 
-crease in wages which led to another in- 
crease In price. This price increase 
was about 25 cents per ton, though the 
increased costs on account of the wages 
advance were only about 8 to 9 cents a 
ton. As an official report stated in 
referring to the results of the strikes in 
1902 and 1912: 


If, as the operators claim, the 
advances in the price of coal have 
come at least partly as the result of 
collective bargaining with their em- 
ployes, they have had no reason to 
complain on account of financial 
losses resulting from wage increases 
and shorter hours.* 


While the high rates charged by the 
anthracite railroads had been a subject 
of bitter complaint by the independent 
operators, and frequent attempts had 
been made to obtain remedy from the 

35 “Increase in Prices of Anthracite Coal.” 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor. Docu- 
ment No. 1442, 62d Congress, 3d Session, pp. 
12, 33. 

38 “Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite 
Coal Industry.” Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No, 191, 1916, p- 120, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
first comprehensive action of that body 
occurred in 1915, after an elaborate 
investigation. It should be clearly 
understood that the grievance of the 
independent operator was not merely 
that the rates were extremely high, but 
that, the railroad coal companies being 
in alliance with the railroads, these high 
rates prevented the independent opera- 
tors from competing effectively with 
their chief rivals. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that the condi- 
tions found were tantamount to an 
unlawful discrimination, that the an- 
thracite rates were in themselves 
exorbitant, and ordered them to be 
reduced .37 


COMMODITIES CLAUSE CASES 


Just when the anthracite combina- 
tion had reached the fullness of its 
power, the Government commenced its 
attack. Before this there had been 
frequent investigations, but nothing ef- 
fective had been accomplished. Al- 
though the Act to Regulate Commerce 
of 1887 and the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act of 1890 had been on the statute 
books for over a decade, nothing im- 
portant had been done with either of 
them to abate this restraint of trade. 
Just after the big strike in 1902, how- 
ever, W. R. Hearst, the newspaper 
publisher, endeavored to persuade the 
Attorney General to initiate proceed- 
ings under the anti-trust laws, and, fail- 
ing in this, brought a suit against the 
anthracite railroads before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which 
developed a good deal of significant . 
evidence, but was never brought to a 
practical conclusion. 

In 1906 the passage of the Hepburn 
Act containing the so-called Commod- 
ities Clause led to the first powerful 


37 Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Anthracite Rate Case, 35, I. C. C. 
220, No. 4914. 
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blow struck at the anthracite combina- 
tion. ‘This clause reads in its essential 
parts as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any railroad com- 
pany to transport any article 
orcommodity, . . manufactured, mined, 
or produced by it, or under its authority, 
or which it may own in whole or in part, or 
in which it may have any interest, direct 
or indirect. . .*. 


The debates in the Congress indicate 
that the anthracite railroads were 
especially contemplated in this legisla- 
tion. The first suit against the an- 
thracite carriers under the Commodi- 
ties Clause was brought in 1908 against 
six of the chief anthracite railroads. 
The Supreme Court in 1909%° declared 
that the mere ownership by the rail- 
road company of stock in the shipping 
‘company did not bring it within the 
statute. This decision appeared at 
first to emasculate the Commodities 
Clause, and the Attorney General in his 
annual report for 1909 said that, if the 
statute could be evaded by such a sim- 
ple device, it should be amended or 
repealed. The Government also 
sought to amend the pleadings in the 
pending case against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, and, when this was 
denied by the lower court, an appeal 
was taken. The Supreme Court de- 
clared that, if it could be shown that 
the shipping company was in a state of 
complete dependency to the railroad, 
then a case of violation of the law would 
be found: 

After this decision the Lehigh Valley 


38 Congressional Record, May 7-9, 1906, pp. 
6456, 6460, 6496, 6569, Vol. 40, Part VII, 59th 
Congress, Ist Session. 

39 U. S. v. Delaware & Hudson Company, 213 
U. S. 366. A leading English case is Attorney 
General v. Great Northern Railway Company, 
1860, quoted by Kibler; The Commodities Clause, 
1916, p. 15. 

40 Annual Report of the Attorney General, 
1909, p, 4. 

4 U. S. v. Lehigh Valley R. R., 220 U. S. 257. 
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changed its organization to avoid con- 
flict with the law. The Government 
then decided to proceed against this 
Company under the anti-trust laws. 
A clear decision and victory under the 
Commodities Clause was first obtained 
against the Lackawanna.” 

This Company, which formerly 
mined, shipped and transported coal, 
changed its organization by establishing 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company and arranged by means 
of a cash dividend for its own stock- 
holders to take up all the stock of the 
new company. The new company 
contracted to buy all the coal mined by 
the railroad company, f.0.b. mine, at 65 
per cent of the tide price, but to ship it 
over the railroad company’s lines. 
When the case was tried there was al- 
ready a considerable differentiation in 
the stockholders of the two companies. 
Nevertheless, the Court held that the 
scheme was an evasion of the Commodi- 
ties Clause, and that the coal company 
was a mere agent of the railroad com- 
pany. This case was decided in 1915. 
The Government victory, from a 
technical point of view, was complete.” 
The results of the Commodities Clause 
cases led also to some voluntary coal 
company separations, as, for example, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to avoid legal proceedings. 


First Anti-Trust Surr 


In 1907, just before the first “ Com- 
modities Clause” suit was brought, 
the Government instituted a suit 
against the chief members of the 
anthracite combination under the Sher- 


2 U. 8S. v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R., 288 U. S. 516. The Court held that there 
had been also a violation of the Sherman Act. 

43 For a statement of the operator’s view of 
the present status of competition, see “Com- 
petition in the Anthracite Industry.” Sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Coal Commission on behalf 
of the General Policies Gommittee of, Anthracite 
Operators, June 13, 1923, pp. 34-7. 
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man Act. The theory of the bill was 
a general combination to control the 
anthracite coal industry, as indicated 
by (1) apportionment of coal tonnage 
for transportation; (2) combination of 
the chief railroads through the Temple 
Iron Company jointly to buy up certain 
independent collieries and thus to 
prevent a new railroad from being 
constructed; (3) identical 65 per cent 
purchase contracts for independent 
coal, to remove competition in the 
coal market; and (4) subordinate con- 
tributory combinations between partic- 
ular members of the group.“ 

The lower court sustained the Gov- 
ernment only with respect to the 
Temple Iron Company, and the case 
went on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
where it was decided in 1912 that the 
Temple Iron Company scheme and 
-also the 65 per cent purchase contracts 
were unlawful. As to the charge of 
a general combination to restrict pro- 
duction, the Court said that, while 
there apparently had been meetings to 
regulate production, the “weight of 
proof” was to the effect that such 
agreements were abortive. As to the 
subsidiary combinations, the Court 
declared that such special issues must 
be prosecuted separately, and not m a 
general suit in which many other 
parties were concerned. In declaring 
the Temple Iron Company to be an 
unlawful combination the Supreme 
Court said (p. 353): 


Its board of directors includes the 
presidents of the defendant carriers, who 
are also the presidents of the defendant 
coal companies, and these defendant com- 
panies absolutely dominate its affairs. 

Its board of directors composed 
as it is of men representing the defendants 
supplies time, place and occasion for the 
expression of plans or combinations re- 
quiring or inviting concert of action. 


“U.S. v. Reading Company, 226 U. S. 824, 
348-4. 
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In holding the 65 per cent purchase 
contracts in restraint of trade the 
Court said (pp. 358-9): 


That these 65 per cent contracts were the 
result of an agreement through protracted 
conferences between the independent opera- 
tors, acting through an authorized com- 
mittee and officials of the carrier defend- 
ants, who were likewise officials of the coal 
companies subsidiary to the railroad 
companies, is plainly established. That 
they were designed by the defendants as 
a means of controlling the sale of the 
independent output in the market at tide- 
water points, thereby preventing competi- 
tion with their own coal and as a plan for 
removing the great tonnage controlled by 
the independénts from -being used as an 
inducement for the entry of competing 
carriers into the district, is a plain deduc- 
tion. 


The Court noticed especially that 
these contracts were for the life of the 
mine and in the aggregate covered no 
less than half of the independent ton- 
nage (p. 367). 

The first Reading case, therefore, 
while only a partial victory for the 
Government, immediately realized tan- 
gible results of great significance in 
cancelling and in putting under the 
ban these purchase contracts to tie 
up the independent tonnage. The 
Government, moreover, following the 
clear suggestion given by the Court, 
promptly indicated its intention to 
bring new and separate suits against 
the Reading, Lehigh Valley and Erie 
interests respectively.“ 

The general combination at that 
time, it may be observed, was working 
apparently in almost an automatic 
manner, and to an extent that made it 
easy to deny there was any such thing. 
In those days what are now known as 
“open price” associations, and declara- 
tions of policy, like the “Gary din- 
ners,” were regarded by many as 


4 Annual Report of the Attorney General, 
1913, p. 9. 
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within the law. Olyphant, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson, said in 
the “Hearst case:” “I think the gen- 
eral course has been for the Reading, 
it being the largest company, to put 
out its price and all the others have to 
do is to follow.”“* G. F. Baer, presi- 
dent of the Reading Railway, explained 
it by saying that Reading’s coal costs 
were 40 to 50 cents higher than those 
of their principal competitors in the 
Wyoming region, so that, when the 
Reading issued its price list, the others 
were naturally ready to take the bene- 
fit of it.47 But such a plan would not 
work apparently in a time of slack 
demand. The combination possessed 
stronger sanctions than that, and the 
Temple Iron Company afforded a con- 
venient basis for regularly bringing 
together all the influential factors in 
the trade. 


War AND GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


With the Great War the price of 
anthracite increased rapidly, beginning 
in the autumn of 1916. In the spring 
of 1917 the Federal Trade Commission 
in codperation with many of the pro- 
ducers, especially the larger companies, 
tried to prevent any unnecessary in- 
crease In prices by moral suasion.® 
The large companies agreed to abide 
by their spring opening prices. A good 
many of the smaller companies ob- 
jected to this price level, and insisted 
on taking a higher price,—at first 35 
cents and later 75 cents premium. 
They justified this position on the 
ground that their costs were higher 
and that they did not enjoy any ad- 
vantages from transportation of an- 
thracite, which inured to the advantage 
of the large companies. This status 


46 Quoted by Jones, op. cit. p. 172. 

47 Transcript of Record, U. S. v. Reading Com- 
pany, V. pp. 1176-7. 

48 Federal Trade Commission, Report on 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, 1917. 
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quo was recognized by the President, 
when he fixed prices under the Lever 
Act in August, 1917. Thereafter dur- 
ing the war, the Fuel Administration 
fixed the prices of anthracite and 
policed the distribution. ‘The function 
of the Federal Trade Commission was 
practically limited to ascertaining and 
compiling the costs for the use of the 
Fuel Administration.*® 

During -the war costs in the an- 
thracite field rose rapidly and prices 
were advanced with them. Since the 
war the same movement has continued, 
partly on account of advances in 
wages. But the prices and profits of 
the operators have continued to ad- 
vance more rapidly than costs, as is 
shown in a comprehensive way by the 
report on costs and on profits recently 
issued by the United States Coal 
Commission.*! 


49¥or the history of anthracite price fixing 
during the war, a convenient summary may be 
found in a publication of the War Trade Board, 
namely, Government Control Over Prices. Wash- 
ington, 1920, pp. 150, et seg. A correction should 
be made, however, with respect to the originality 
of the method used by the Engineers’ Committee 
in grouping costs for price-fixing purposes, which 
was perhaps obtained from reading the Report 
of the Engineers’ Committee, 1918-19, United 
States Fuel Administration. The Federal Trade 
Commission in reporting coal costs to the Fuel 
Administration, before the Engineers’ Committee 
was appointed in 1918, included tabulations of 
companies grouped by ten-cent intervals of 
cost, from low to high, with the tonnage for 
each cost group. Early in 1918 percentages of 
tonnage were added, a method used by the 
Federal Trade Commission in reporting copper 
costs to the War Industries Board in 1917. The 
present writer explained and applied this princi- 
ple in 1904, in criticising the prices of the Ger- 
man Coal Syndicate. (See Walker: Monopolistic 
Combinations in the German Coal Industry, 1904, 
pp. 156-8.) 

5 Cost Reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Coal, No. 2, Anthracite, 1919. 

5t Reports of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion. Cost of Production of Anthracite Coal, by 
David L. Wing and James E. Black; Investment 
and Profits in Anthracite Mining. (Mimeograph 
publications, released on Aug. 23, 1923, and 
Nov. 10, 1923, respectively.) 
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The economic disorders engendered 
by the war in the anthracite industry 
have continued to disturb it ever since. 
Strikes both in the anthracite and 
bituminous industries have been the 
consequence. The question of prices 
has also been acute. While the general 
dislocation of economic conditions may 
partly explain the situation, the results 
_ have been extremely unsatisfactory to 
the consumer. Even his urgent de- 
mand for information was disappointed 
through the enjoining of the Federal 
Trade Commission from collecting and 
reporting the prices, costs and profits 
from coal mining. That difficulty was 
recently met, for the time being, by the 
establishment of a temporary govern- 
mental organ—the United States Coal 
Commission. Its reports are rapidly 
becoming available, and it has recom- 
mended that the periodical reporting of 
essential data by some permanent 
organ of the Government should be 
provided for by Congress. 

Since the war many of the independ- 
ents have been selling coal at a pre- 
mium, except when the market has 
shown a slack demand, and oftentimes 
this premium has been as much as 
$4. The argument generally advanced 
is that it is necessitated by costs of 
production. Costs of production, how- 
ever, are more or less variable factors, 
depending on the plan of mining 
operations (whether for large com- 
panies or for small ones), and a pro- 
duction policy that enhances costs un- 
reasonably is not a justification for 
exorbitant prices. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE READING AND 
Lenian VALLEY COMBINATIONS 


The second Reading trust suit, 
which was begun in 1913, was limited 
to the immediate combination of the 
Reading interests. The decision in the 
lower court in 1917 was favorable only 
in part. Appeal was taken to the 
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Supreme Court, where the case was 
argued three times before the final 
decision in 1920. The substance of 
this decision was briefly as follows: 
The lower court in its requirement that 
the Central Railroad (controlled by 
the Reading) should dispose of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany was aflirmed, as well as in its 
requirement for cancellation of the 
restrictive covenants in leases that coal 
must be shipped over the railroad 
interest making the’ lease. The 
Supreme Court went further, however, 
and ordered that the Central Railroad 
should be separated from the Reading 
Railroad and that the latter should 
be also separated from the Reading 
Company and the Reading Coal 
Company, and each of them from the 
other. In making such separation the 
Court said that it should be done,™ 


with such provision for the disposition of 
the shares of stock ahd bonds and other 
property of the various companies, held by 
the Reading Company, as may be necessary 
to establish the entire independence from 
that Company and from each other. 


The practical intent of the decree is 
to secure different shareholders for each 
company, but, while this part of the 
plan is being worked out, provisions are 
made to prevent the exercise of a com- 
mon control. 

In an elaborate opinion the Court 
reviewed the history of the Reading 
activities in the anthracite trade and 
found therein a persistent effort to 
monopolize it in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The final decree in this 
case was only recently made on account 
of further litigation as to the method of 
distributing the stock. 


2 U.S. v. Reading Company, 253 U. S. 26, 64. 

5 U, S. v. Reading Company, 273 Fed. 848. 
Final Decree made by the District Court of the 
United States, Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
{approving “third Modified Plan’), June 27, 
1923. 
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At the same time that the second 
Reading suit was instituted, a bill was 
filed against the Lehigh Valley com- 
bination, the principal elements of 
which were the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, Coxe Brothers & Company, 
Jnc., and the Delaware, Susquehanna 
& Schuylkill Railroad Company. The 
decision of the Supreme Court was 
handed down in 1920. The opinion 
reviewed the entire history of the 
Company and concluded that it showed 
evasions and violations of the laws 
of Pennsylvania, the ‘Commodities 
Clause” and the anti-trust acts. In 
the matter of coal lands, it had sys- 
tematically absorbed the independents 
including one very large producer — 
Coxe Brothers & Company—which had 
a small railroad and was bought out at 
a high price in 1905. All the principal 
elements of the combination, as well as 
the more recently organized Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Company, were 
ordered to be made separate and en- 
tirely independent companies. ‘The 
final decree in this case was made 
November 7 in New York City.® 


PRESENT SITUATION 


It-is not possible at this early date 
to form a satisfactory conclusion as to 
the effectiveness of all of these various 
efforts of the Government to restore 
competitive conditions in the anthra- 
cite industry, but a candid considera- 
tion of the facts makes it plain that the 
competitive situation is substantially 
improved in several respects over that 
prevailing fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In the first place, the coal companies 
have been in a considerable measure 
dissociated in stockholders’ interest, as 

“U. S. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
254 U. S. 255. 

5 7. 8. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
Final Decree of the District Court of the United 


States, Southern District of New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1923. 


well as in technical form, from the 
railroads which formerly owned them; 
second, the combination between the 
coal companies of the Reading and of 
the Central has been abolished,— 
companies which between them have 
considerably over one half of the avail- 
able unmined coal; third, the per- 
centage contracts and restrictive leases 
which tied up the independent opera- 
tors to certain railroads have been an- 
nulled; and, fourth, it has been made 
somewhat dangerous for these com- 
panies to continue in any conspiracy to 
regulate output, or to maintain prices, 
whether through an organization like 
the Temple Iron Company,'or other- 
wise. Under the decrees against the 
Reading and Lehigh Valley Companies 
the courts retain jurisdiction. 

With regard to this last point, how- 
ever, it should be noted that the United 
States Coal Commission in its “Sepa- 
rate Report on the Anthracite Indus- 
try” finds that the competitive situa- 
tion has not yet been fully reformed; on 
page 35, it says: “The fact of an 
economic concert amounting to combi- 
nation is established beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt." Such a combination may 
occur, of course, in almost any industry 
and constant watchfulness is, there- 
fore, necessary. In this connection it 
is interesting to note another statement 
of the Coal Commission in this same 
report (see p. 39); it says: 


If production is kept under demand. as 
it has been over many years, any temporary 
disturbance will of course give opportunity 
for swollen profits. This does 
not, however, absolve the anthracite 
operators from responsibility for creating 


5 Griffith: Anthracite Coal; Bond Record, 1896, 
p. 501. 

57 Cf. Competition in the Anthracite Industry. 
Submitted to the United States Coal Commis- 
sion on Behalf of the General Policies Committee 
of Anthracite Operators, June 13, 1923. This 
report denies the existence of any acts in re- 
straint of trade in recent years (pp. 3-4). 
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the permanent conditions which in a crisis 
make such profiteering possible; 


Furthermore, the separation of in- 
terest between some of the railroad 
companies and the coal mining business 
is by no means complete, and the 
history of the industry. indicates what 
this means to the independent operator. 

Again, the reserves of several of 
these coal companies—above all of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company—still form a very large 
proportion of the total supply. A re- 
cent report of the United States Coal 
Commission showed that several of 
these companies have reserves that 
would not be exhausted at the present 
rate of production for over a hundred 
years. For some of these companies 


58 Report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion: 
Mining,” p. 14. The Coal Commission states 
that the reserves of the Reading would last more 
than two hundred years at the present rate of 
production, and in this connection says: “The 
American people do not believe that 
it is an inherent right of any corporation to em- 
bark on a two hundred-year speculation in land 
and ask the public to pay the cost of carrying it, 
Hh of the present price of coal.” (See pp. 14, 
16. 3 


“Investment and Profits in Anthracite 
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it might be a positive financial relief if 
they could dispose of a part of their 
holdings at a fair price. l 

Àt the present time, no doubt, the 
confused and sometimes despairing 
attitude of the consumer, on account 
of the recent succession of coal short- 
ages and price panics, constitutes a real 
psychological difficulty also. If the 
consumer will insist with determination 
on getting a comparatively cheap 
coal as vigorously as he imsists on 
getting a supply, it is possible to do it. 
The use of substitutes for anthracite 
is a potent weapon that is in à his own 
hands. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, 
however, to point out what further 
reforms are needed, much less to 
suggest specific remedies. 

In conclusion it may be affirmed 
that, if the people will pertinaciously 
insist upon the complete restoration 


and maintenance of competitive con- | 


ditions in the anthracite trade, 
there appears to be no practical reason 
why this cannot be done, but the de- 
fense of economic liberty, as well as 
political liberty, demands eternal vigi- 
lance. 


The Recommendations of the United States Coal 
Commission 


By Epwarp Eyre HUNT 
Secretary, the United States Coal Commission 


HE United States Coal Commis- 
sion expired by limitation of 
statute on September 22, 1923. Its 
reports cover a wide range of subjects 
and when published by the Congress 
they will fill six or eight large print- 
ed volumes. The recommendations 
which the Commission deduced from 
this vast accumulation of facts were 
given to the public at various times on 
mimeographed sheets; they have not 
yet been printed, as the Commission 
had no authority to print. For this 
and doubtless for other reasons they 
have not been adequately discussed, 
and it is my duty to attempt to 
summarize the recommendations and 
to indicate what seem to me the basic 
principles on which they rest. 
The Commission was a creature of 
the Congress; its members were ap- 
pointed by the President; its duty was 


to investigate and ascertain fully the facts 
and conditions and study the problems and 
questions relative to the coal industry with 
a view to and for the purpose of aiding, 
assisting, and advising Congress in matters 
of legislation which will insure a supply of 
this commodity (coal) to the industries and 
the people generally throughout the coun- 
try and maintain the uninterrupted flow of 
commerce among the states, or any legis- 
lation which Congress may, after said 
investigation, deem wise and which, under 
the Constitution, Congress has the power 
to enact. 


The Act also prescribed for study a 
miscellaneous list of topics, such as: 
the ownership and titles of the mines; 
prices of coal; organizations and per- 
sons connected with the coal industry; 


cost of production; profits realized by 
the operators or owners during the 
last ten years; profits of other persons 
or corporations having to do with 
production, distribution, or sale of coal; 
labor costs; wages paid; wage con- 
tracts; irregular production; waste of 
coal; the causes of strikes; the advisa- 
bility of legislation having to do with 
government and private ownership, 
regulation or control—all for the pur- 
pose of providing information “which 
would be deemed helpful in determin- 
ing and establishing a wise and 
efficient policy by the Government 
relative to said industry.” 

The recommendations as to legis- 
lation, then, are of primary importance. 
They represent the Commission’s an- 
swer to the Congress as to the initiation 
by the Government of “a wise and 
efficient policy” for dealing with coal. 


I. GOVERNMENT ACTION: FEDERAL, 
STATE AND LOCAL 


(1) The Commission recommends to 
the Congress and the President: Con- 
tinuous fact finding, publicity, and 
regulation of the coal industry, both 
bitumimous and anthracite, through 
use of the powers of the Federal 
Government over interstate commerce. 
Like the railroads, the coal industry is 
to report to a public authority, and the 
Commission insists that the public 
interest places limitations on the rights 
of owners of coal lands, operators, 
mine workers, carriers and dealers. 

(2) As the administrative agency 
through which these powers are to be 
exercised it recommends the creation 
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of a coal division in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The pro- 
posed coal division is to correct abuses, 
to collect information, and to act in 
emergencies as Federal Fuel Distribu- 
tor. 

(3) The Commission recommends 
Federal licensing of those who buy or 
ship coal in interstate commerce. 

(4) It recommends a Federal tax on 
royalties and differential profits. 

(5) It recommends the adoption of a 
standard uniform ton. At present, of 
course, both the long ton of 2,240 
pounds and the short ton of 2,000 
pounds are in use. 

(6) The Commission further recom- 
mends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reéxamine differential rail- 
way freight rates with a view to (a) the 
promotion of coal movement by water, 
(b) the discouragement of the long 
haul by rail. 

(7) It recommends modification of 
the rules governing distribution of 
railroad cars in periods of shortage so 
as to give consideration to the com- 
mercial ability of the producer to sell 
coal rather than to mere ability to 
produce and load it into cars. 

(8) It recommends that contract 
coal be given precedence over spot 
coal deliveries, 

(9) It recommends that the Govern- 
ment, as administrator of 50 milion 
acres of coal lands, amend the leasing 
laws so as to restrict the opening of 
new bituminous mines. 

(10) It recommends that “Congress 
designate an agency to unite with the 
industry in continuing studies of un- 
employment” and “of the wage struc- 
ture;” this agency serving as the 
medium of publicity for wage rate 
information and being prepared to 
make special compulsory investigations 
whenever there is a threat of failure to 
renew a wage agreement. 

(11) Continuous investigation and 
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publicity as to labor relations with the 
possible resort to mediation at the 
instance of the President of the United 
States, is recommended. 

(12) Nationalization of the mines 
is not recommended. 

(13) Compulsory arbitration is not 
recommended. 

(14) Compulsory incorporation of 
the union is not recommended. 

(15) Price fixing by the Government 
is not recommended. 

(16) The Commission recommends 
the consolidation, grouping or pooling 
of bituminous mining operations, under 
such restrictions as are prescribed 
for railroads in the Transportation 
Act. 

(17) The Commission recommends 
that the state and Federal Govern- 
ments codperate in inspection, revision 
of mining codes, supervision of com- 
pensation insurance and safety edu- 
cation. It points out that the mining 
codes of some states are badly in need 
of revision. 

(18) It recommends that communi- 
ties license retail coal dealers, organize 
codperative associations, open munic- 
ipal fuel yards, or in other ways, as 
they may see fit, deal with the problem 
of local distribution of coal. 


TI. ACTION By OPERATORS AND 
Unirep Mint WORKERS 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mission as to “a wise and efficient 
policy by the Government” are not by 
any means all that it has to offer. 
Indeed, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners the recommendations to the 
industry are of equal if not of greater 
importance than those to the Govern- 
ment. 

(19) To the industry the Commis- 
sion recommends a number of improve- 
ments in management methods: the 
development and efficient application 
of mechanical devices to replace hand 
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loading; better control and coördina- 
tion of underground operations, par- 
ticularly cutting, loading and haulage; 
standardization and coérdination of 
the work of the individual mine worker; 
standardization of details of construc- 
tion and dimensions of miune-cars, 
locomotives, track and all other equip- 
ment; and multiple shifting of work in 
the mines and preparation plants. 

(20) The Commission calls special 
attention to the British wage plan as a 
method for furthering the common 
interest of miners and operators in 
continuous operation; a plan which 
provides that miners and owners share 
the profits of the business in defined 
proportions. 

(21) Betterment of living conditions 
is also emphasized as a field for 
codperative effort of miners and opera- 
tors. 

(22) Organized effort by both parties 
is recommended in studying the prob- 
lem of unemployment; the wage rate 
structure and its relation to the dif- 
ferent jobs in the mines; and the 
perfection of machinery for settling 
disputes through conciliation. 

(23) Voluntary arbitration is 
stressed. 

(24) To the operators obvious im- 
provements in personnel management, 
training of foremen, centralized respon- 
sibility for labor relations, and more 
effective organization of operators to 
deal with labor relations, including the 
appointment of district and national 
labor commissioners to work out a 
national labor policy, are recom- 
mended. 

(25) Collective bargaining to work 
out a system of national negotiation 
with district agreements is recom- 
mended. 

(26) The check-off is not recom- 
mended. 

(27) Complete unionization is not 
recommended. 
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(28) Consumers, large and small, 
are urged to buy for regular delivery on 
contract and to store coal. Thrift in 
the use of coal is recommended, as 
well as wider use of technical infor- 
mation relative to fuel economy. 

(29) The wider use of substitutes 
for anthracite is recommended. 


IV. Basic PRINCIPLES 


The more important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission rest on two 
propositions. First is the proposition 
that coal is clothed with a public 
interest and that the production and 
transportation of coal constitute a 
single service, since coal is not mined 
until the railroad car for its transpor- 
tation is at the mine. Coal is not 
primarily a commodity, then: it is a 
service. The type of government regu- 
lation which is recommended rests on 
this basic proposition. 

This point of view runs counter to 
the belief of many operators and busi- 
ness men in other fields who hold that 
such an assumption disregards the 
facts as well as the spirit of American 
institutions, and that interference with 
the coal business foreshadows inter- 
ference with other branches of busi- 
ness. They point to recent court 
decisions and to one of the obiter dicta 
of the Supreme Court in the decision 
affecting the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Industrial Court, where the 
mining operator and the miner are 
Jumped with the butcher, the baker, 
the tailor and the wood chopper. 

They can also point to the defeat of 
the Calder and Frelinghuysen bills in 
1921 which was due to the fear of 
business men that regulation of coal 
meant regulation of general business. 

Regulation in the present instance 
will not be accomplished without a 
conflict. 
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The second proposition is that the 
coal industry can reform itself. An 
important element of the United Mine 
Workers of America and a section of 
the general public do not believe this. 
District No. 2 of the Mine Workers 
contend officially that only government 
ownership and operation of the mines 
will reform the industry, and however 
half-hearted may be the support of 
this program by the present leaders of 
the Miners’ Union, it will probably 
continue to be an issue and to affect 
public thinking on the subject of coal 
regulation. 


V. A Coat DIVISION IN THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Coal Commission, as I have 
indicated, proposes the creation of a 
new division in an existing govern- 
mental agency. The proposal also 
emphasizes the fact that the key to 
coal is transportation. 

Under the proposed plan the Geo- 
logical Survey will continue to classify 
and value the public coal lands, and to 
compile figures on coal production, 
consumption and commercial stocks 
on hand. The Bureau of Mines will 
continue its investigations in mining 
technology, mining safety, fuel econ- 
omy, quality of coal and the adminis- 
tration of government leases. The 
Bureau of the Census will continue its 
work in the biennial Census of Manu- 
factures and the General Census of 
population, while the Public Health 
Service will investigate sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Information on costs, sales reali- 
zation, margins of profit, wage rates, 
earnings of miners and a wide range of 
economic and engineering facts of the 
sort which the United States Coal 
Commission has collected, the Coal 
Division in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be empowered to 
collect and to publish. It will be 
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empowered to secure data from other 
government bureaus. 

Finally, it will act in emergencies as 
Federal Fuel Administrator, subject 
to the direction of the President. 


VI. Some Aspects oF REGULATION 


The Commission defines the function 
of the Government as that of super- 
vision with substantial powers of 
regulation, and adds: 


This may be regarded as the character- 
istically American and constitutional 
method of dealing with such a national 
problem as is now presented in the coal 
industry. 


The Commission’s proposals are 
intended to increase rather than to 
decrease the sense of responsibility 
within the industry. 

Extraordinary emphasis is laid on 
the value, to the industry of such 
investigations as the Commission has 
pursued, and of such as the miners, the 
operators and certain other bodies 
have made during the past year, either 
in supplementing the Commission’s 
investigations or in duplicating them. 

Complete publicity through a Fed- 
eral agency with power to compel 
reports and to prescribe their form, 1s 
the basic recommendation in this 
section. 

The Commission also recommends 
the levy of a graded tax on royalties 
and differential profits. It points out 
that this will not lower the price of 
coal to the consumer, but that it will 
secure a public revenue without increas- 
ing the price of coal. 


Taxes falling lightly on the low-profit > 
operator and more heavily on the high- 
profit operator in proportion to his ability 
to pay will benefit the consumer indirectly 
through lightening the tax burden else- 
where. 


It shows further that the present 
sales tax levied by the state of Penn- 
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sylvania on anthracite coal gives no 
protection, and is passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. 
An excess profit tax, however, would 
not be added to the price of coal, and 
thus would not be levied on the 
consumer, as it would fall only on 
those operators who have differential 
advantages. - Limitation of margins 
to a reasonable return on legitimate 
investment and elimination of monop- 
oly profits whether found in the form 
of royalties, of operators’ and dealers’ 
margins, and of freight rates, are 
recommended. 

In the case of bituminous coal, 
where, of course, the natural monop- 
olistic conditions characteristic of an- 
thracite do not obtain, the recom- 
mended regulation is primarily based 
on the granting and withholding of 
transportation service. Following a 
suggestion of the Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
. recently denied to a railroad the right 
to put in a siding and to furnish cars 
and transportation to a prospective 
mine on the ground that the car supply 
of the railroad is inadequate and that 
the bituminous coal industry is over- 
developed. 

Finally, the most convenient and 
practicable method of exercising regu- 
latory powers through a Coal Division 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion appears to the United States Coal 
Commission to be the licensing of all 
who ship coal from one state to another 
or who buy and sell in interstate 
commerce whether as operators, whole- 
salers or jobbers. Necessarily there 
would be certain conditions attached to 
the granting of a license, and violation 
of these conditions would be cause for 
suspension or revocation. 


VII. A Narronat Lasor Poticy 


The Commission proposes that Con- 
gress designate an agency to unite with 
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the industry in continuing studies of 
unemployment, as an effect or irregular 
operation, and studies of the wage 
structure, serving as a medium of 
publicity for wage rate information in 
the non-union fields as well as of the 
other basic facts on which industrial 
relations depend. This means con- 
tinuous investigation, bringing about 
such an exchange of information with 
management as will stimulate improv- 
ing practice, and making the union 
constantly more heedful than it now 
is of its public responsibilities. 
Continuing investigation would be 
accompanied by timely and discrimi- 
nating publicity. Progress in the im- 
provement of management, and the 
effectiveness of agencies which manage- 
ment might employ to bring about 
better labor relationships would need 
to be reported, as well as the workings 
of the adjustment machinery, and the 
progress of the union in maintaining 
discipline and in meeting responsibili- 


_ties under agreements. 


The Commission recommends that 
all agreements between operators and 
union contain a clause which would 
provide for their automatic renewal, 
except as to such provision as one 
party or the other may have given 
90 days’ notice in advance of the date 
of terminating the agreement. In case 
of a failure to agree, a report to the 
President should be made not later 
than 60 days before the expiration of 
the agreement; and if with such 
continuous investigation and publicity 
a disagreement should still be carried 
to the point of threatening a stoppage 
of work, the Commission then recom- 
mends that a special report be made to 
the President of the United States, who 
shall designate a person or persons to 
Inquire into the situation and to make 
to him a special report and award on or 
before the date of expiration of the 
agreement. The Commission points 
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out that the award could be made 
public or not, as the President would 
deem wise. 


VHI. Tas Brrrrsa Wace PLAN 


At least one of the important recom- 
mendations is apt to attract too little 
attention. It is the recommendation 
to the industry relative to the British 
Wage Plan. The Commission says: 


Part-time operation which causes in- 
creased costs to the operators . . . at 
the same time cuts in half the miners’ 
earnings. ‘This common interest in con- 
tinuous and successful operation finds a 
concrete expression in the present British 
wage agreement, which provides that 
miners and owners share the profits of the 
business in defined proportions, the profits 
being figured not on a single mine, but on 
the whole district. 


The British wage agreement can 
hardly be summarized in a paragraph. 
It provides for audits of the operators’ 
books and profit sharing. From the 
aggregate bill of wages of the district 
is deduced a standard wage which 
represents the rates in July, 1914, with 
certain increases. Seventeen per cent 
of the amount of the standard wages 
constitutes the standard profits of the 
owners, and after deducting the stand- 
ard wages, the standard profits and the 
costs of production other than wages 
from the gross proceeds of the district, 
the surplus is divided in the proportion 
of 83 per cent to wages and 17 per cent 
to profits. The standard wages and 
the share of the surplus apportioned to 
wages gives a percentage of the basic 
rates which constitutes the rate of 
wages payable during the next pay 
period. 

If in any period the proceeds have 
been insufficient to meet the standard 
profits, the deficiency is carried for- 
ward as a first charge against any 
surplus in subsequent periods. 
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IX. Coan CONTRACTS AND COAL 
STORAGE 


Emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
making binding contracts, so that 
every tonnage contract is recognized 
as a fixed obligation on the part of the 
seller to ship and the buyer to accept 
the coal called for in the contract, 
unless prevented by causes definitely 
stated in the contract, which are 
beyond the control of the parties. 

The Commission finds that con- 
sumers of coal, large and small, are 
responsible to no small degree for the 
bad functioning of the industry. Peak 
demand for coal involves a peak de- 
mand for coal transportation, and this 
cannot be met except by an expansion 
of rail equipment and facilities. 


Regular, systematic, large-scale storage 
of bituminous coal by consumers during 
the seasons of low consumption is the 
public’s largest opportunity and respon- 
sibility in solving the coal problem, 


the Commission states. To this vital 
subject the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies are now giving their 
attention, and a comprehensive report, 
utilizing the findings of the Coal 
Commission, will be available this 
winter, exhaustively treating the chem- 
ical, engineering and economic prob- 
lems involved in large-scale coal 
storage. 

I have emphasized the unity rather 
than the diversity of the aspects of the 
coal problem. The basic contrasts 
between the anthracite and bituminous 
industries are large, and the Congress 
took account of that fact in requiring 
of the Coal Commission a separate 
report on anthracite. The Commis- 
sion was continually and duly im- 
pressed with the variety of conditions, 
not simply as between the hard and 
the soft coal industries, but as between 
the widely scattered and multifarious 
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forms in which soft coal is found and 
exploited. | 

But there is unity as well as variety 
in the problem of coal, and any changein 
public policy toward this problem must 
be a united and consistent change. 
Such a change can be brought ‘about 
only by persistent thought and unified 
effort. 

The coal problem will not be solved 
in a month or a year, or even in 
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several years. It will not be solved 


by panaceas or nostrums. That is 
the lesson of the work of the 
United States Coal Commission. 


And if you, the public, do not 
understand and act and continue 
to understand and act, and to make 
the Congress and the industry 
act, the collection of facts and the 
making of recommendations are vain 


things. 


The Need for Uniform and Up-to-Date Data on the 
Cost of Production, Investment and 
Profits of Operators 


By Davin L. Wine 
Economist, Washington, D. C. 


T is not my purpose to burden you 
with a mass of statistics. You can 
find figures to your heart’s content in 
voluminous reports either already ac- 
cessible or shortly to be made public. 
And, I must warn you at the beginning, 
that there is no simple, short and ac- 
curate generalization that can be made 
either in regard to anthracite or bitu- 
minous costs or investment that will 
enable you to survey the problem at a 
glance. Conditions are so varied that 
the attempt to measure changes in the 
industry through the use of country- 
wide averages would be of no value. 
The situation that confronts the 
person seeking information has been 
clearly stated by the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission at the beginning of its recent 
report on “Investments and Profits 
in Anthracite Mining,” in the following 
language: 


The man on the street wants a simple 
answer to the question, “How much do 
anthracite operators make?” It would no 
doubt satisfy him to be told ““The profit in 
anthracite mining is so much per ton, and 
yields the operator such and such a per cent 
return on his investment.” But such a 
simple answer cannot be truthfully given, 
however much it may be demanded by the 
consumer. It cannot be given because the 
business of mining anthracite is one of 
markedly varying costs, and because, there- 
fore, some operators pay very large divi- 
dends and others very small dividends, or 
sometimes no dividends at all. There is no 
single figure that represents either the profit 
per ton, or the per cent return on the invest- 
ment. Where the variation between com- 
panies is so great, averages are misleading. 


What the Coal Commission said 
about anthracite investments, profits 
and costs, applies in an even greater 
degree to the bituminous industry. 

In place of trying to load you down 
with statistics, I am going first to 
refer you briefly to the various sources 
of such information which have become 
available to students during the past 
few years, and in which the statistics are 
set forth generally with all the meticu- 
lous and tiresome but necessary cau- 
tions, exceptions and particularities, 
which you can use or disregard at your 
pleasure. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLISHED SOURCES 
or Cost AND INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


The principal sources of cost and 
investment statistics of operators in 
the anthracite industry are the fol- 
lowing: 


Report No. 2 of the Coal Cost Reports of 
the Federal Trade Commission, published 
in 1919. This covers the cost of production 
and sales realizations of about 60 per cent of 
the tonnage for the period 1913-1918, and 
for about 99 per cent of the tonnage pro- 
duced in 1917 and 1918. 

Report of the Engineers’ Committee of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration, published in 
1919. This covers the price regulation 
studies made by the Fuel Administration 
Engineers’ Committee for use of the Fuel 
Administration. l 

The U. S. Coal Commission’s Report on 
“The Anthracite Industry” (July 5, 1928), 
the Appendix on “Cost of Production of 
Anthracite Coal,” and the Report on “‘In- 
vestments and Profits in Anthracite Min- 
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ing.” The Coal Commission had access to 
the original cost of production material 
covering 1913-1918, which is in the files of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and itself 
secured the information bringing it down 
through March, 1923. The Coal Com- 
mission obtained information relative to 
investments and earnings for a large part of 
the output directly from the operators’ 
books, with its own accountants, most of it 
covering the ten-year- period 1913-1922. 

In addition to the foregoing sources, 

mention should be made of valuable mate- 
rial which exists in the published records of 
the hearings of three Senate Committees 
‘that have investigated the coal situation in 
late years, whose chairmen were Senator 
Reed (Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, 1917-1918), Sena- 
tor Freylinghuysen (Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
1919-1920), and Senator LaFollette 
(Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
1921). Valuable articles on aspects of 
costs and investment have also appeared 
from time to time in the principal coal trade 
journals. 
. So much for the anthracite cost and 
investment sources. In the case of bitu- 
minous, the material, while much more 
bulky, does not by any means afford as 
complete a study. Prior to 1916 there 
exists, as far as I know, only one collection 
of costs and sales realizations, and that has 
not yet been made public. I refer to mate- 
rial collected for the period 1906-1916 by 
the Bituminous Operators’ Committee, a 
partial use of which was made in one of the 
briefs submitted by them to the Coal Com- 
mission. It is to be hoped that this very 
valuable information, which throws light on 
the ups-and-downs of the industry for the 
decade preceding the European War, may 
some time be made public in sufficient detail 
to be used in connection with the later in- 
formation. 

Starting with 1916 there has been accu- 
mulated a very substantial mass of cost of 
production information on bituminous coal. 
The principal sources are as follows: 

The six cost reports of the Federal Trade 


Commission, issued in 1919 and 1920, cover 


1916-1918. The published figures for 1916 
and 1917 were for about one third of the 
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total output during those years, and those 
of 1918 for about 90 per cent. The cost in- 
formation which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission secured in the first half of 1920, 
originally issued in mimeographed form, 
was later republished in that Commission’s 
“Preliminary Report on Investment and 
Profit in Soft Coal Mining,” which was 
issued in 1922. 

For a study of the Fuel Administration . 
price regulation policies for bituminous 
coal, the’ report of the Engineers’ Com- 
mittee, already referred to, should also be . 
consulted. 

Bituminous cost information for the 
years 1919 and 1920 is much more meager. 
The principal source is the information 
compiled by Senator Calder’s Committee 
from reports made by operators to the 
National Coal Association, and obtained 
through subpoena from the latter’s files, by 
the Calder Committee. The information 
so derived and compiled appears both in the 
published hearings of the Calder Commit- 
tee, and of the LaFollette Committee, to 
which the Calder bill for publication of pro- 
duction and profits in coal was referred for 
consideration. 

Sonie cost of production and sales reali- 
zation information for a few months of 1919 
appears in the hearings of Senator Freling- 
huysen’s Committee, having been sub- 
mitted by the operators. Much, if not all, 
of it is the same material which was sub- 
mitted by the operators to the President’s 
Bituminous Commission in the presentation 
of their case before that body following the 
strike of November, 1919. 

The U.S. Coal Commission, for its work, 
had access to the original records of the 
Federal Trade Commission covering 1916- 
1918, and the first half of 1920, and also to 
the original work sheets of the Calder Com- 
mittee, covering 1919 and the first nine 
months of 1920. It gathered itself, from 
the operators, the information for 1921 and 
1922. 

The report of the U. S. Coal Commission 
on the “‘Cost of Production of Bituminous 
Coal” has not yet been made public, but 
will appear soon. It will present several 
sets of figures—for identical operators 
whose records were available as far back as 
1916, for those whose records were available 
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only as far back as 1918, and for all those 
whose records were available for 1921 and 
1922, 

On bituminous investments and profits, 
there is the report made in 1922 by the 
Federal Trade Commission, already re- 
ferred to. The information on which it is 
based was principally gathered early in 
1920. The U.S. Coal Commission’s report 
on the subject has not yet been issued, but 
will appear soon. It covers information 
during the past ten years, for certain opera- 
tors who produced a substantial part of the 
total tonnage, and, for shorter periods, for a 
much larger number of operators. 

Attention should be called to the large 
quantity of information on different aspects 
of bituminous costs and investment that is 
contained in the various Senate Committee 
hearings already noted under anthracite, 
and also to the valuable material in the coal 
trade journals. l 


I have gone into the foregoing detail 
on sources, because I have found that 
very often writers on the coal problems 
have overlooked the mass of such 
information available to them, and 
have used secondary sources or ar- 
bitrary estimates and assumptions 
where they could have better safe- 
guarded their statements through a 
reference to the published facts. 


‘Tue Uses AND LIMITATIONS oF 
SUCH INFORMATION 


Such is the material at present 
available or shortly to be made so. 
Now let us see to what practical use 
it can be put. And, first of all, 
again there must be emphasized the 
need of caution in making generaliza- 
tions. 

The use of averages which relate to 
the country as a whole, and even some- 
times to states, is likely to be mislead- 
ing. This is true whether we speak of 
costs, of sales realizations, or of mar- 
gins. Few people outside of the coal- 
producing end of the industry appre- 
ciate the great importance of guarding 
against making broad generalizations, 
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and then attempting to use them with 


relation to particular fields or opera-' 


tions. Think, for an instant, of the 
differences that exist between opera- 
tors in the same field, as well as 
between different fields in such cost- 
affecting mining conditions as thick- 
ness, hardness and purity of the. coal 
in the seam, the pitch at which the 
seam lies, the faults and irregularities, 
and the character of the top and 
bottom of the seam, the differences in 
drainage and ventilation (due to dif- 
ferences in the. water and gas en- 
countered), the age of the mine, and 
the type of mining followed. Con- 
sider also the effect on costs of dif- 
ferences in transportation facilities 
afforded by the railroads, of the dif- 
ferences in the labor policies. Then, 
in addition, come the differences due 
to relative efficiency of management, 
of the use of lJabor-saving mining 
machinery, and in the further prepara- 
tion of certain types of coal after it has 
reached the mouth of the mine, before 
it can be shipped to market. And 
there are other differences that affect 
costs—but I have named the principal 
ones. The sales realizations are also 
affected by differences that probably 
are greater between fields than þe- 


tween the various operators in the — 


same field. ‘The sales realization for 
the coal from a field depends in part on 
the uses to which it can be put—for 
example, for metallurgy, for gas, for 
blacksmithing, etc., for households, 
and apartments, or for steam making, 
and in part on the availability to the 


consumers at a competitive price of | 


suitable coal from other fields, or of 
other forms of fuel. It is still neces- 
sary, in any discussion with the “man 
in the street,” and even with persons 
possessed of a higher degree of general 
information, to constantly reiterate 
that in many of their essential eco- 
nomic features, the bituminous and. 
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the anthracite industries have little 
in common, and must not be lumped 
together in the same generalization. 
And to a somewhat less degree, per- 
haps, but still a very necessary degree, 
it is necessary to guard against making 
generalizations that involve the whole 
bituminous or the whole anthracite 
industry. 

Now, what are the general uses to 
which the cost of production informa- 
tion has thus far been put? 

The most important use thus far 
made of it was to furnish the basis 
for the price regulation of coal during 
the war. The President’s bituminous 
coal prices of August 21, 1917, were 
applied to some 29 districts in the 
United States. Before the end of the 
Fuel Administration this number had 
grown to 92 districts as defined for 
price-fixing purposes. It may be of 
interest to note that the engineers of 
the Coal Commission found it desirable 
to classify the bituminous coal mines 
of the country, for the purposes of the 
work of the Commission, into 92 
fields, some of which had two or three 
distinct parts, making im all 106 sepa- 
rate classifications (counting a field 
lying in two states as a separate classi- 
fication) for the presentation of cost of 
production figures. 

Since the days of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, there has been some use made 
of the information collected on cost of 
production in connection with the 
presentation of arguments by one side 
or the other in wage disputes, and for 
throwing light on the changing relation 
of sales realizations to costs of produc- 
tion, particularly at times when there 
was a crisis of some nature in the 
industry, such as when costs increased 
as a result of the wage increase award 
of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
Commission early in 1919 and when 
sales realizations increased through 
the effect of the buyer’s panic in 1920. 
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Toe RELIABILITY OF THE 
INFORMATION 


Most of the information on cost of 
production for 1916-1918 and the 
first half of 1920 was obtained from 
sworn reports submitted by operators 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 
In certain fields the information, prior 
to August, 1917, was gathered by the 
Commission’s accountants direct from 
the books. The Coal Commission 
collected its information, for 1921 and 
1922, on sworn reports submitted by 
the operators. In the case of the 
Federal Trade Commission figures, 
there was a certain amount of checking 
up by field agents on the operators’ 
books of the figures reported. The 
Coal Commission did not send its 
agents to the operators’ books for this 
purpose. It did, however, carefully 
compare the figures reported to it, 
with those submitted by the same 
operators to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In its report on the “Cost 
of Production of Anthracite Coal,” 
the Coal Commission made the follow- 
Ing statement: 


The U. S. Coal Commission has made no 
revision of the figures reported to it by op- 
erators, nor does it consider that it should 
do so. The experience of the Federal 
Trade Commission showed that any effect 
on the total figures of a few false statements 
was negligible so far as affecting any general 
results. ‘This was at a time when, because 
of governmental price fixing, there was a 
strong incentive to dishonest operators to 
report inflated costs. Accordingly, the U. S. 
Coal Commission in presenting figures 
derived from sworn statements of the opera- 
tors has attempted no arbitrary revision. 


The following was the experience of 
the Federal Trade Commission: 


The “claimed costs” are compiled from 
the original figures which appear on the op- 
erators’ reports. The “revised costs” are 
compiled, from such reports, after the 
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“claimed costs” were revised by the ac- 
counting staff of the Commission, in order 
to readjust monthly costs and to eliminate 
inflated costs. As examples of the first 
kind of revision may be mentioned the pro- 
rating, over several months, of payments 
for supplies, insurance, taxes, ete., made in 
some one month, but which apply to several 
months’ operations. There were also a few 
instances of obviously inflated costs. The 
obvious inflations on the monthly cost re- 
ports were detected through the comparison 
of the costs of such operators, either with 
their own previously reported costs, or with 
costs of the other operators operating under 
similar conditions. In each case, the oper- 
ator was given opportunity to furnish a 
supplementary statement showing the 
principal items making up the cost item 
which was questioned, and on the basis of 
such detailed information, the revision was 
made by the Commission’s account- 
ants. . . à 

Jt is with full appreciation of the patient 
coöperation of the great majority of opera- 
tors, the honesty and the accuracy of whose 
cost reports are not open to question, that 
the Commission is able to point out that the 
costs of from 90 to 95 per cent of the 


tonnage reported could be accepted as sub- 


stantially correct. Certain revisions were 
found necessary, however. Sometimes they 
operated to reduce costs, and at other 
times they increased them. As will be seen 
from an examination of the tables and 
charts appearing in this report, showing a 
comparison of “claimed” and “revised” 
costs, the revision made by the Commission 
had little appreciable effect on the costs 
shown. Most of the revision occurs. under 
“General expense,” where most of the in- 
flation was found. 


In considering the question of the 
reliability of the information thus se- 
cured and presented, emphasis must be 
laid on the use to which’ it is to be put. 
It is possible, of course, that some op- 
erators have made intentionally dis- 
honest reports. But it is'not probable 
that many of them did so, nor that any 
. appreciable amount of tonnage was 
thereby affected, It was the practice 
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of the Coal Commission, as well as that 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to 
refer back to the operator for further 
information any reports containing 
figures which mspection indicated were 
open to question as to accuracy. 
Most of such cases contained obvious 
errors which were promptly corrected 
by the operator. There were very few 
Instances where any dishonest in- 
tention on the operator’s part could be 
reasonably assumed. 

The real challenge to the accuracy of 
this cost information lies deeper than 
any intentional dishonesty. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the reported 
figures accurately represent the figures 
on the books. The question is one of 
the differences in accounting practices 
followed by the different operators. 
That is a fundamental factor affecting 
the accuracy of all the cost information 
existing on the books. 

Yet, for certain general purposes, the 
existing cost Information is most valu- 
able. To illustrate by a chemical anal- 
ogy, there are used, for different 
purposes, chemicals which test 80, 90 
or 95 per cent pure. I believe that for 
most commercial purposes an 80 per 
cent purity is acceptable. The same 
is true of this cost, sales realization, and 
margin information, especially if care is 
taken, when attempting to measure 
changes in conditions, to limit the 
observations to the same operators 
throughout the period compared. 
Used in that way, for example, changes 
in the margin may be very significant. 
But the comparison of margins of op- 
erators who have heavy investments 
in labor-saving equipment with those 
who have none, or the comparison of 
per ton margins for the same oper- 
ators over a term of years, without 
taking into account also the changes 
that have taken place in the per ton 
costs, is likely to result in misleading 
deductions, 
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Tue NEED or ADEQUATE, IMPARTIAL 
AND CURRENT INFORMATION ON 
Costs INVESTMENTS AND PROFITS 
IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


To those who look back on what has 
happened since 1916, the discussion 
here of the need of adequate, impartial, 
and current information on costs in- 
vestments and profits of the coal indus- 
try—using that term now in its 
broadest sense to include all activities 
of production and distribution—may 
appear superfluous. Yet it must be 
remembered that no provision for the 
collection and distribution of such in- 
formation by governmental agencies is 
yet in existence, at least unchallenged 
by Court Injunction, and that, during 
the last Congress, in the face of all that 
has happened since 1916, two bills that 
specifically provided for such activities 
failed to become law. One of the chief 
recommendations of the U. S. Coal 
Commission calls for such govern- 
mental activity and publicity. 

It is not my purpose to recall former 
controversies unnecessarily, nor to 
fight over the old battles. I do wish, 
however, to bring before your attention 
certain aspects of the subject that may 
not be generally known. 

The subject of the need for collecting 
and distributing such information, 
through governmental agencies, first 
came to my attention in 1916. In that 
year the Federal Trade Commission 
was directed by a Senate Resolution 
(introduced by Senator Hitchcock) 
passed June 22, to make an investiga- 
tion into the operations and accounts 
of the leading companies producing 
anthracite coal, to ascertain and report 
the facts concerning the recent increase 
in the price of anthracite coal, and to 
show the relation between the cost of 
labor, and the price of anthracite coal, 
prior to the increase, and subsequent 
thereto. About two months later, a 
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House Resolution (introduced by Con- 
gressman Rainey, and adopted August 
18) instructed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the conditions in 
the bituminous coal industry, which, 
according to the preamble of the reso- 


' lution, was alleged to be financially 


demoralized, with wasteful methods of 
mining resulting in the permanent loss 
of millions of tons of coal, unfair com- 
petition, and with 500,000 employes at 
the mines kept idle from one fourth to 
one third of the working time, with 
much ensuing hardship and loss to 
themselves, and those dependent on 
them. This investigation was directed 
on the ground that such conditions, if 
existing in the bituminous industry, 
vitally touch the interests and welfare 
of the public as a whole. 

Much of the language of both the 
foregoing resolutions seems familiar | 
and up-to-date, although so many 
things have happened to the coal in- 
dustry since 1916. It is no state secret 
that, while the anthracite operators did 
not bestir themselves to persuade Sena- 
tors to pass the Hitchcock resolution, 
that the passage of the Rainey resolu- 
tion was advocated by prominent 
bituminous operators’ associations. 
Under auspices of this kind, the Federal 
Trade Commission began its inquiries 
into the cost of production, sales real- 
izations, investments and profits. 

It is also of some interest to note 
that in 1916 the suggestion was made 
to the Federal Trade Commission by 
more than one operator’s association, 
that the Commission use its legal 
powers to require periodically reports 
from the operators, in order to force, 
through this means, the establishment 
of better cost-accountmg methods 
throughout the industry. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, however, de- 
cided against such a step. It was not 
until a year later, in war-time, at the 
request of the Fuel Administrator, 


that the collection”of monthly reports 
on the cost of production, ete., was be- 
gun.. And then, in the face of all the 
war-time difficulties, many operators 
had to install, for the first time, ac- 
counting systems that would furnish 
the information required for price 
regulation. 

This is not to be a detailed history 
of the past seven years. Therefore I 
will merely mention that in the fall of 
1916, there was a severe buyers’ panic 
in the principal anthracite coal-con- 
suming centers, which led to the first 
investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission ‘of marketing conditions. 
Also, that the information which had 
been gathered pursuant to the Hitch- 
cock resolution was used in behalf of 
the consuming public, in March, 1917, 
to ward off a threatened general rise 
in the price of anthracite coal, on the 
alleged ground that costs had increased, 
when, as a matter of fact, up to that 
time, they had not done so. Those 
interested in all this past history will 
find it set forth m detail in various 
Federal Trade Commission reports, 
and in testimony given before Senate 
Investigation Committees. Also I will 
merely recall to your minds the situa- 
tion that existed in bituminous coal, 
when, in the spring of 1917, the large 
consumers .of that kind of coal at- 
tempted to make their usual yearly 
contracts, and were confronted with 
prices double and ‘treble what they 
had paid during the past year. 

Through all the hectic period from 
April 1 to August 21, when the Presi- 
dent promulgated the first official 
maximum prices for bituminous coal, 
under the Lever Act, and established 
the U. S, Fuel Administration to regu- 
late the whole coal industry, the lack 
-of definite, impartial, current informa- 
tion, especially that relating to produc- 
tion costs, sales realizations and mar- 
gins was dearly paid for. Panic con- 
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ditions prevailed among the buyers, 
the railroads, public utilities, and 
municipalities were adversely affected, 
and the force of public opinion swung 
to the position that the Government 
should be given ample power to use 
strong-arm methods in dealing with 
the situation. Meanwhile, by direc- 
tion of the President, the Federal 
Trade Commission was collecting cost 
information from the books of the 
operators who supplied the Navy with 
coal, and at the request of state au- 
thorities in Indiana and Illinois, its 
agents were collecting cost information 
from the books of operators in those 
states. Finally, at a few hours’ notice, 
a situation developed which made it 
necessary for the President to act at 
once under the powers of the Lever 
Act, to fix maximum prices for uncon- 
tracted coal, and to set up an agency 
for regulating the mdustry. It was to 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
he turned for information on costs on 
which to base his prices. Under his 
personal direction, it became my duty 
to prepare, at very short notice, the 
list of prices which he promulgated on 
August 21. 

The general storm of disapproval 
which burst from both consumers and 
operators is now only a memory. The 
consumers protested because the prices 
were so far in excess of what they had 
paid in 1916; the operators claimed 
that the prices were so ruinously low 
that the mines would have to shut 
down. I believe that much of the 
protest was made in good faith by both 
sides, because there was no definite, 
impartial and current information 
available to them to show what was 
really the situation at that time. By 
good fortune, there was available to 
me for the price fixing good typical 
costs from every important field east 
of the Mississippi. West of that river 
I had been unable to get much. in the 
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way of sample costs. Such students 
as may be interested in arriving at a 
judgment as to how far the prices were 
adequate to meet the situation will 
find ‘material bearing on the subject 
in Diagram No. 100, of the report of the 
Engineers’ Committee of the Fuel 
Administration, in Dr. Garfield’s testi- 
mony before various Senate Com- 
mittees as to the amount of the price 
revisions subsequently authorized by 
him from the original prices, when 
more adequate information later be- 
came available, and in the detailed 
analyses of the costs, sales realizations 
and margins, by fields, contained in the 


six Federal Trade Commission cost ‘ 


reports that deal with bituminous coal. 

All of the foregoing, as I have said, 
is all ancient history now. What I 
wish to impress on you, however, is 
the vital need, at such a crisis, of ade- 
quate current information. Actions 
that are taken in an emergency must 
be governed by the information at 
hand. And once taken, the decisions 
thus made, even on admittedly insuf- 
ficient information, and intended as 
merely temporary expedients, some- 
times become so rooted that they long 
survive the reason for their existence. 
One such “‘rudimentary vestige” was 
the seventy-five cent differential long 
upheld between the selling prices of 
the so-called “Company” anthracite 
coal, and that of the “Independent 
Operators” (as the operators not af- 
filiated with railroad interests are 
sometimes called). Another case is 
that of the jobber’s charge for sell- 
ing bituminous coal originally fixed, 
on August 23, 1917 at fifteen cents a 
ton. 

I am going to assume that your 
memory of what happened during the 
bituminous coal strike of November, 
1919, is still fairly good. The follow- 
ing testimony, given by Mr. Ogle, a 
prominent Indiana operator, before the 
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Frelinghuysen Committee on Decem- 
ber 19, 1919, may, however, be new to 
many of you. Mr. Ogle was being 
questioned by Senator Townsend, at 
this point of the hearing. 


Senator Townsend. You consent to an 
increase of 14 per cent in the wages, consent 
to absorb it out of your price, do you? 

Mr. Ogle. We accepted Dr. Garfield’s 
proposal, or suggestion, as he prefers to 
term it. In our letter of acceptance, Sena- 
tor, we pointed out that there were no sta- 
tistics available at the present time to 
indicate what our margin of profit was; that 
is, the average margin of profit over the 
country. Up to January 1, 1919, complete 
statistics were gathered through the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it was on those 
statistics, which were turned over to the 
Fuel Administrator, that the Fuel Admin- 
istrator fixed the price of coal. Now, the 
Fuel Administrator has no statistics, we 
have none, and nobody in the country has 
them. It is our opinion that the industry 
cannot absorb this 14 per cent advance 
without advancing the price of coal. How- 
ever, in this emergency, we felt that we did 
not wish to quibble over the question. We 
felt that if we were right in our belief that 
we could not absorb this increased cost, that 
we could make our case and prove it to the 
public. If we were wrong and could not 
prove it, then we were not entitled to any 
advance. 

* * k 

Senator Townsend. It has been sug- 
gested by the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee that the Government ought to establish 
some bureau or some department having for 
its object the investigation and study of all 


these questions. Do you think that would 
be desirable? 
Mr. Ogle. Yes, I do. I think it would 


be desirable to have such a bureau and have 
it compile complete statistics on all these 
questions of miners’ earnings and costs and 
working conditions in the different fields. 
If such statistics had been available at this 
time, no doubt we could have reached an 
agreement in a more orderly and proper 
way. 


In January of 1920 the Federal 
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Trade Commission resumed the collec- 
tion of cost of production reports along 
the same general lines that it used in 
1918. This activity, in consequence 
of the situation brought about as a 
result of the Court Injunction granted 
against the Commission in the May- 
nard suit, was stopped, after it was 
evident that insufficient reports were 
not furnished voluntarily to permit of 
representative figures. That the pres- 
ent sentiment among some of the 
operators has undergone a change from 
its former position, is evident from the 
following extract taken from a state- 
ment made July 30, 1923, to the Coal 
Commission, by the Chairman of the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee: 


The investigations which your Commis- 
sion has been conducting during the past 
winter into the costs and earnings of opera- 
tors and miners in the bituminous industry, 
and the work of my Committee in assisting 
in that investigation and in the compilation 
of its results, have brought home to the 
Committee the value to the industry of hav- 
ing these facts compiled regularly, and 
made known to the public. We believe 
that if the public is regularly informed of 
the business facts of the bituminous coal 
industry, misconceptions can be ended, and 
the support of the public for the industry 
can be secured. Accordingly, I was author. 
ized by a vote of my Committee to inform 
your Honorable Body that it is prepared to 
take up with you a plan for the voluntary 
publicity, through some existing govern- 
mental agency, such as the Department of 
the Interior, or the Department of Com- 
merce, of facts as to costs and earnings of 
the industry and the wage earnings of 
miners and other. vital information concern~ 
ing the industry; this information to be 
compiled and published in such a way as not 
to reveal to competitors the facts as to par- 
ticular companies. 

From inquiries which we have already 
made, we believe that the support of the in- 
dustry generally can be secured for such a 
system, and that a sufficiently large per- 
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centage of the operators of the country will 
unite in it to make the compilation of these 
statistics thoroughly and accurately repre- 
sentative of the industry. 


The events of the buyers’ panic of 
1920, and of the crisis that developed 
in 1922, with the five-months’ strike, 
are too recent to need recalling. In 
each emergency there has been an 
urgent need for current and impartial 
information, either for a basis of gov- 
ernmental action, or to enlighten the 
general public as to the essential facts, 
that a just public opinion can be 
formed on the merits of the question, 
and brought to bear on its solution. 
On the last page of the recent report of 
the Coal Commission, my conclusions 
were summed up as follows: — 


The wide differences in the accounting 


‘methods followed by the operators makes 


the collection of adequate figures of cost, 
investment, Income and profits a matter of 
great difficulty. It places excessive bur- 
dens both on the operators and the agency 
that collects and compiles the information. 
The unavoidable delay in getting and mak- 
ing it available for use is often very costly to 
the public interest, where such information 
is needed to avert a crisis. Many of these 
difficulties and delays would be avoided if 
the Federal Government or the state of 
Pennsylvania (in the case of anthracite op- ' 
erators) should establish a prescribed sys- 
tem of accounting, compulsory on all 
operators In the industry. Such a system 
should be carefully designed to secure suf- 
ficient and comparable information, while 
being at the same time flexible enough to 
take care of the widely different conditions 
of the various operators. The establish- 
ment of prescribed systems of accounting is 
not a new departure in governmental activi- 
ties. For years past, railroads, pipe-lines 
and express companies have been obliged to 
keep their books in accordance with ac- 
counting methods prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Banks sub- 
ject to the Federal banking laws have had 
to follow prescribed accounting methods. 
There are, also, state and municipal regula- 
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tions prescribing the form of accounting to 
be followed by various public utilities, 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
forms of business closely connected with 
the public interest. If adequate informa- 


tion on income, costs, investment, profits, 
etc., is to be collected regularly from opera- 
tors by any governmental agency, it will 
first be necessary to establish an adequate 
system of accounting. 


-Substitutes for Anthracite as a Domestic Fuel, 
With Some Remarks on the Purchase of 
© Coal by Industrial Users 


By F. R. WADLEIGH 
Formerly Chief, Coal Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


HE events of the past year, as re- 

gards our fuel supplies, have 
brought into prominence to an unusual 
extent the importance and necessity of 
considering carefully the question of 
fuel for house-heating, with especial 
reference to a diversity of such fuels, so 
that we may not be dependent upon, in 
the Eastern states, the anthracite, 
which many had grown to consider a 
necessity and the only fuel that could 
be satisfactorily used for the purpose. 


ANTHRACITE 


The present prices of anthracite can 
only be justified, if at all, on the basis of 
the high cost of production and dis- 
tribution; they are uneconomic and out 
of proportion to other raw material 
costs, including those of bituminous 
coals. They cannot be based on com- 
parative heating values, as good bitu- 
minous coal contains about 10 per cent 
greater heating value than the best 
anthracite and necessarily has a much 
lower ash content. But the godd 
qualities of anthracite, its absolutely 
smokeless combustion, cleanliness, and 
the ease with which it may be regulated, 
have made it the household fuel of the 
Eastern states. 

Now, however, its high price and the 
fact that production has probably 
reached its peak, tend to make it more 
and more a “luxury”’ fuel, unless in- 
deed the anthracite interests are, or 
become able to reduce production 
cost and lower their prices. 

I will not discuss production or distri- 
bution costs—they apply equally to bi- 


tuminous coal—nor rail freight rates. 
It would be obviously improper for me 
to discuss the latter, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now holding 
hearings to determine the reasonable- 
ness of the rates in effect and their 
findings and decision should settle that 
question. But the importance to the 
public of a knowledge of the fuels that 
can be used in the place of anthracite 
for heating our homes and places of 
business is fully recognized, and it is 
my intention to supply such knowledge 
for the use and benefit of the consumer 
-—what such fuels are—their source— 
availability—their character, methods 
of use, ete. 

The value of an accurate and definite 
knowledge of the domestic fuel problem 
is becoming more understood by the 
public, but there is still a lack of exact 
knowledge on the subject. For this 
the consumer is partly to blame, but 
the lack of coöperation and coördina- ° 
tion in the coal industry, its failure, as 
an industry, to realize the importance, 


the necessity for acquainting and 


interesting the public with its workings 
and problems, have been the principal 
factor. 

I think that it is entirely in place 
here to state the importance of the coal 
problem in a general way and without 
going into detail. 


SOME PHASES OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Apart from any other considerations, 
the production deficits of recent years 
have been of considerable value in 
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developing our reliance on coal and the 
need for some constructive action, 
whether voluntary or by legislation, 
that will eliminate the uneconomic and 
(to our national life) hurtful features of 
the industry, in mining, labor, trans- 
portation and distribution. 

Numerous plans for accomplishing 
the desired results have been sub- 
mitted during the past year by individ- 
uals and various associations; some of 
these plans have considerable merit and 
were based on the common welfare; 
many of them were partisan in nature 
and based on the standpoint of some 
particular group; others, well meant, 
showed a lack of knowledge, on the part 
of their authors, of the elemental fea- 
tures and factors underlying the coal 
industry. 

In this country, the so-called “Coal 
Question” has been, until the last few 
years, considered of rather minor im- 
portance by the leaders in the economic 
and industrial world, as well as by the 
public generally. 

Except on rare occasions, when in- 
convenienced by comparatively short 
strikes, coal had been easily procured 
at what seemed to be low prices, and 
the general public knew little about coal 
economics or problems. In fact, the 
amount of ignorance and lack of in- 
terest as regards coal, on the part of 
users generally and the press, was 
astounding; it still persists, but to a 
much less extent. 

To the World War, responsible for so 
many new conditions and changes of 
viewpoint, is also due the awakening of 
a greater interest in coal and a clearer 
realization of its great importance in 
our economic, social and political life, 
today apparent in every quarter. 


THE CoaL QUESTION 
In 1865 Professor Jevons published 
his classic, The Coal Question, which 
passed through three editions, the last 
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in 1906, revised by Professor Flux. 
While in need of another revision to 
bring it up to date, this book is of great 
value to the coal economist and a study 
of it is strongly recommended to our 
modern makers of panaceas for the 
eure of the coal industry. 

I quote the first three paragraphs 
from Dr. Jevons’ book, the statements 
which may truly be said to apply, in 
large measure, to today’s conditions: 


Day by day it becomes more evident that 
the coal we happily possess in excellent 
quality and abundance is the mainspring 
of modern material civilization. As the 
source of fire, it is the source at once of 
mechanical motion and of chemical change. 
Accordingly, it is the chief agent in almost 
every improvement or discovery in the arts 
which the present age brings forth. It is 
to us indispensable for domestic purposes, 
and it has of late years been found to yield 
a series of organic substances, which puzzle 
us by their complexity, please us by their 
beautiful colors, and serve us by their 
various utility. 

And as the source especially of steam and 
iron, coal is all-powerful. This age has 
been called the Iron Age, and it is true that 
iron is the material of most great novelties. 
By its strength, endurance, and wide range 
of qualities, this metal is fitted to be the 
fulerum and lever of great works, while 
steam is the motive power. But coal alone 
can command in sufficient abundance 
either the iron or the steam; and coal, there- 
fore, commands this age—the Age of Coal. 

Coal in truth stands not beside, but en- 
tirely above, all other commodities. It is 
the material source of the energy of the 
country—the universal aid—the factor in 
everything we do. With coal, almost any 
feat is possible or easy; without it we are 
thrown back into the laborious poverty of 
early times. 


The coal question today is with us, as 
well as in other countries, a real one; 
while its problems are not altogether 
new, they are growing in complexity 
and pressing for solution more urgently 
than ever before. 
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LEGISLATION, COAL, 1922 


The various problems of the industry 
were given a large amount of considera- 
tion by Congress in 1922, with the 
result that legislation was passed in 
September of that year; part of it with 
a view to immediate assistance in the 
distribution of coal; part of it looking 
to the future and its needs. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation, in some shape, is 
the most influential and far-reaching 
factor in the coal industry. 

Leaving out transportation from the 
mine-working places, where the coal is 
cut or mined, to the tipple or breaker, 
transportation influences every phase of 
the industry, as well as the consumer’s 
interest; from production cost of coal to 
the cost of producing steam in the 
boilers, the cost of producing a ton of 
pig iron, the cost of keeping the house 
warm, the cost of illumination, the cost 
of transportation of passengers and 
commodities, all are affected by the 
transportation element. ‘The miners’ 
earnings, the profits or losses of the 
mine operator, the wholesaler and the 
retailer, all are dependent upon trans- 
portation. 

Yet those engaged in the bituminous 
coal industry, as a separate industry, 
have not apparently realized the im- 
portance of transportation, or else have 
not codperated to the fullest extent 
possible with the transportation in- 
terests, nor have the transportation 
interests always given coal traffic the 
treatment it should have, when we con- 
sider that it is the leading single com- 
modity, the foremost essential in their 
operation; that our whole industrial 
machine, in its vast ramifications, has 
been built on a plentiful supply of cheap 
coal as its foundation. 

This essential, coal, non-perishable 
and low-class traffic, is too often treated 
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as in the same category as sand, gravel 
and other less essential commodities: 
in the past this has been quite clearly 
shown in the great difficulty encoun- 
tered at various times in getting in- 
dividual railroads to comply with pri- 
ority orders issued for the movement 
of coal and the return of empty coal 
cars. 

Is there any other industry that is in 
the position of having its car supply 
rationed; of being in a large measure 
absolutely dependent for daily opera- 
tion upon the railroads, hardly knowing 
from day to day whether it can operate 
or not? 

Yet coal traffic, apart from its 
volume, involves comparatively simple 
problems compared to other classes of 
commodities as regards its handling by 
the railroads; it requires less switching; 
it includes no expensive solicitation for 
business; damage and loss claims are 
low; coal cars are generally unloaded 
more quickly than those loaded with 
other commodities. In point of vol- 
ume, coal traffic is preéminent and 
therefore its sales problems and mar- 
kets should be thoroughly understood 
by the carriers, yet business intercourse 
between the carriers and the coal 
producer is too often limited to ques- 
tions of car supply and movement of 
loads, and there is often a lack of close 
contact and coöperation between the 
industry and the carriers. 

Here is a field that might well be 
cultivated by both interests, but the 
difficulty in bringing together the 
carriers as a body and the coal industry 
as a whole, is greatly increased by the 
lack of unity on the part of the latter. 
Had the coal industry a national body, 
as well organized and with the com- 
prehensive functions and activities of 
the American Railway Association, 
that could work with the latter in all 
transportation matters, the interests of 
both would be signally advanced. 
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COAL STORAGE 


Coal storage is today one of the im- 
portant essential factors in our eco- 
nomic fuel situation. Its importance 
and significance has at last, been rec- 
ognized, both by the coal industry and 
the industrial consumer and to a lesser 
degree by the householder, especially 
from the standpoint of its effect on 
general transportation and industrial 
conditions. Never before in the peace- 
time history of the country have there 
been such seemingly enormous stocks 
of coal carried as at times during the 
past two years, which reached the 
maximum in March, 1922, just previous 
to the stoppage of work at the union 
bituminous and anthracite mines on 
Aprl i. 

The U. S. Geological Survey, as the 
result of a stock-taking census in col- 
laboration with the Bureau of the 
Census, reported that on March 1, 
1922, there were 52,500,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal stored, not including 
that in the householders’ bins; it was 
estimated that on April 1, this amount 
had increased to 75,000,000 net tons or 
12,000,000 more than was reported in 
stocks on Armistice Day, in 1918. 
Since April, 1922, the country’s stocks 
of bituminous coal have ranged from 
22,000,000 on September 1, 1922, to 
56,000,000 on September 1, 1923. 

Yet with all of these vast amounts 
put in storage, our knowledge of the 
basic, economic facts and tendencies of 
-coal storage is comparatively limited. 
There has never been made a compre- 


hensive, systematic study of the coal. 


storage question, all factors entering 
into it, the results leading from it and 
its possibilities in our industrial situa- 
tion. 
Up to this time coal storage studies 
and research haye been chiefly devoted 
to the technical side and there is com- 
paratively little accurate available in- 
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formation on the economic side, espe- 
cially in its relation to transportation, 
freight rates and car supply; costs and 
financing; relation of consumption and 
production to storage. 


PREPARATION OF CoAL, Irs 
Economic ASPECT 


A phase of the coal question of great 
importance to the consumer has been 
brought into unusual prominence by 
the occurrences of the past winter, 
particularly as regards coal for house- 
heating. 

Yet, it is of vastly greater importance 
economically to the industrial user, to 
public utilities and the railroads; not- 
withstanding this fact (and that it is a 
fact will be admitted by engineers and 


- users in the classes mentioned) there 


has been little constructive discussion 
of its features or problems, except on 
the technical side. 

There have been numerous attempts 
by consumers, engineers and coal 
chemists, as well as by various Govern- 
ment departments and bureaus, to 
establish coal specifications as to qual- 
ity and use, and establishing tentative 
standard specifications has been the 
work of a committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and of 
other technical and industrial organiza- 
tion; but standard methods of coal 
preparation, by which is meant the 
cleaning and sizing of coal, have not, in 
the bituminous coal industry, at least, 
been given the attention or thought 
that their importance deserves, espe- 
cially in their relation to economic and 
transportation conditions. 

Should the Government attempt to 
establish such standards or even study 
the matter, there would probably be an 
outcry against more Government inter- 
ference in business. Yet the coal in- 
dustry as an industry has never done 
anything in the way of investigation to 
improve preparation methods or de- 
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termine the best methods, probably 
because of the lack of coöperation in the 
industry, and of any really national 
body with the necessary authority and 
influence. It is a piece of work that 
should be done by the industry itself, 
perhaps in collaboration with the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties and the only technical Govern- 
ment bureau fitted to handle the sub- 
ject, the Bureau of Mines. This is not 
the place to discuss the technical and 
economic questions involved, but the 
importance of the subject and the 
value of a detailed study of its possi- 
bilities warrant immediate investiga- 
tion on the part of both the producer 
and the consumer. 


MARKETING OF Coa 


There has been, in the last three 
years and especially during the winter 
just past, much severe criticism of the 
methods of coal distribution and mar- 
keting. It is uneconomical, badly 
handled, full of dishonesty, not up-to- 
date, needs supervision—these are a 
few of the terms that have been ap- 
plied. It is no doubt true that there 
are weak links in the chain, sore spots, 
slip-shod ways, lack of efficient opera- 
tion and misrepresentation, but, of 
what industry, large or small, cannot 
the same things be said with entire 
truth? 

The fundamentals of marketing are 
the same in every industry, but each 
has its special problems. The rec- 
ognized marketing of coal dates back to 
the 13th century; it was then a buy and 
sell proposition, as it is today; with 
development of transportation sys- 
tems and methods, the greatest factor 
in changing marketing operations, a 
technique of coal salesmanship, of 
policies and practice, has been evolved, 
in effect uniformly throughout the 
industry. 

Do today’s coal marketing methods 
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and practices merit the severe and often 
unqualified criticisms that have been 
spread abroad, principally by the prej- 
udiced, the ignorant, or those with an 
axe to grind? I think not. 

Methods that market each year from 
some half a billion tons or more of coal, 
with a value at point of production of 
about some $1,510,000,000 (1920), 
certainly would seem to have some well- 
substantiated claims to capacity and 
efficacy. 

Coal marketing is intimately bound 
up with transportation and distribution 
problems, but there is another and im- 
portant phase which is sometimes over- 
looked by economists and reformers of 
the industry, although its importance 
is well understood by most of those 
engaged in coal marketing and mining. 

I refer to the utilization of coal, both 
as to the different uses to which it can 
be or is put and its actual combustion 
in boiler and other industrial furnaces 
and retorts. 

In general, the more numerous the 
uses for which a coal can be used 
satisfactorily, the easier it will be to sell 
and the more markets it will command, 
while the adaptation of appliances to 
the use of certain coals that are com- 
paratively cheap and plentiful may 
make an easy market for such coals 
even in sub-normal years. This is 
clearly shown in the case of Illinois 
screenings, millions of tons of which 
are now used at power plants, due to 
the introduction of the proper com- 
bustion equipment, while formerly it 
was almost impossible to find a market 
for them. 


Coa For Domzstic Usg 


“The proper heating of the buildings 
in which we live and work is one of the 
most important problems of the day.” 

The hygienic aspect of heating has an 
important bearing on the well-being of 
the people, physical and mental, as well 
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as on economy in fuel consumption; it 
is largely because of this fact that, al- 
though the amount of coal used for 
domestic heating purposes amounts to 
only about 10 per cent of our produc- 
tion, it is one of the most troublesome 
problems in which the coal industry is 
involved. ' 

Coal for domestic use concerns so 
many different individuals of all classes 
and descriptions, both as users and in 
its distribution, that it is a matter of 
concern to substantially the entire 
population of the country. 

While its rail transportation prob- 
lems do not differ in the main from 
those concerning coal for other uses, 
grading and sizing at the mines, mar- 
keting and local distribution of domes- 
tic coals, all place it in a different 
category and make the domestic or 
retail coal business a special branch of 
the industry. 

There are also the questions entering 
into the selection of coal for domestic 
use; the kind and description most 
suitable and available for different 
localities; their analysis, involving the 


amount of ash and volatile matter; 


their heating’ value; their physical 
structure, which involves their friability 
or breakage characteristics; their com- 
bustion qualities, whether coking or 
non-coking, whether they require much 
or little draft, whether the ashes clinker 
or not. All of these items should be 
considered in the selection of coal for 
domestic use, in connection with the 
delivered cost and availability. 

There is naturally considerable va- 
riabiity in the kinds of domestic coals 
used in different sections of the country. 
In New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states anthracite is principally 
used for domestic heating. Compara- 
tively small amounts are also used in 
the Middle West states obtaining coal 
from the Lake docks and in the South. 
The consumption of anthracite has 
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probably reached its maximum, as it is 
doubtful if today’s production will ever 
be exceeded. The area underlain by 
the anthracite deposits is compara- 
tively small and their exhaustion is in 
sight. 

Bituminous coal of some deseription 
supplies by far the greatest tonnage for 
domestic heating, especially in the 
states west of the Ohio and in the 
South. Probably the largest tonnage 
of bituminous domestic coal is pro- 
duced in Illinois, but the eastern 
Kentucky fields are also large shippers. 
The so-called smokeless bituminous 
coals of southern West Virginia, Poca- 
hontas and New River are largely used 
for domestic heating in the states 
between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
and in those bordering on the Great 
Lakes, as these coals give out an intense 
heat, will burn for a long period with 
little attention and, when properly 
prepared, contain small amounts of 
ash. The low volatile coals of central 
Pennsylvania, in Somerset, Cambria 
and Clearfield Counties and of the 
Potomac region, northwest Virginia 
and Maryland are similar in character 
to those of southern West Virginia and ` 
are equally well adapted for domestic 
use, although not so high in heating 
value as are the Pocahontas and New 
River coals. The “splint” coals of 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see are also much in demand in the 
nearby states and in the South for 
domestic use, as they are hard and 
stand handling with but little breakage, 
ignite readily and make a hot, cheerful 
fire. 

The experiences of last winter taught 
the consumer some much-needed les- 
sons regarding the heating of houses 
and rooms; one of which was that he 
had been in the habit of burning more 
coal than was necessary; another, that 
good low volatile bituminous coals 
make excellent domestic fuel either 
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with or without sizing. Coke alone or 


a mixture of coke and the smaller sizes - 


of anthracite or coke and soft coal were 
found to give good results. Many, 
under stress of necessity, found that 
the smaller and cheaper sizes of anthra- 
cite could be used satisfactorily. Since 
last winter, several devices for making 
use of the steam sizes of anthracite, 
especially No. 1 and 2 buckwheat, for 
house-heating, have been put on the 
market. A more extended use of these 
sizes would be economical and is to be 
recommended. In fact, the winter’s 
happenings should make an appreciable 
saving per capita in our consumption 
of coal for domestic heating, although 
it may not be possible to put the saving 
into actual figures. 

But with all of our knowledge and 
added experience, we are still far from 
economical in our use of coal for 
domestic heating and need more educa- 
tion and knowledge regarding the 
proper heating appliances and meth- 
ods, as well as of the best fuel to be 
used and the best way to use it. Not 
only are we prone to use too much, but 
we do not get as much heat from the 
coal as is easily possible. For this, the 
user is not altogether or always to 
blame; often it is the fault of the heat- 
ing equipment or of the chimney or 
fireplace; architects and makers of 
house-heating appliances have been 
largely responsible for the wasteful use 
of coal in our houses. 

In any case, we need more education 
and knowledge regarding the proper 
heating appliances and methods, the 
fuel to be used and its efficient use. It 
is not the heat which we use that makes 
house-heating so expensive, but that 
which we waste; the generally low ef- 
ficiency of house-heating appliances is 
due to the fact that they will only use a 
small amount of the heat that the con- 
sumer buys in the shape of coal or 
other fuel. For instance, experiments 
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made at the University of London 
showed that in an ordinary coal range, 
not to exceed 3 per cent of the total 
heat in the coal is actually used. 

Moreover,» leaving out anthracite, 
the use of which in its natural state for 
domestic heating is logical and eco- 
nomic, in the nearby markets at least, 
the use of raw coal for house-heating is 
a practice that does not comniend itself 
to economy, cleanliness or service; 
capable of yielding by proper treatment 
numerous products whose value is 
greatly in excess of its heating power, 
its use for heating is one of the great 
wastes of today. 


ANTHRACITE 


Forty-four states and the District of 
Columbia customarily share in the 
anthracite distribution, although some 
of the states receive only a negligible 
quantity of this fuel. In the coal year 
ended March $1, 1922, the latest 
normal year, only 19 of the states and 
the District of Columbia received more 
than 100,000 gross tons of anthracite 
each. Although substantial amounts 
were shipped to the states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, the bulk 
of the anthracite produced is distrib- 
uted to the northeast section of the 
United States, to the natural markets 
in closest proximity to the source of 
supply. ~ i 

This year will probably witness the 
greatest rate of production of anthra- 
cite in the history of the industry, but 
it is also probable that the possible 
maximum has been about reached. It 
is distributed to the most densely popu- 


lated sections of the country and to 


communities among the most indus- 
trious and intelligent in the country. 
Any interruption to production or 
distribution induces a prompt reaction 
on the part of the consuming public, 
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perhaps out of proportion to the rela- — 


tive amount of tonnage involved, but 
in quarters most capable of translating 
. dissatisfaction into action deemed re- 
medial, legislative or otherwise. 


Souta WALES ANTHRACITE 


The shortage of anthracite during 
the winter of 1922-23 led to the pur- 
chase of numerous cargoes of anthra- 
cite from South Wales. This coal was 
found to be, as it really is, superior to 
the Pennsylvania product in heating 
value and containing much less ash, 
although rather softer and more friable 
and somewhat higher in volatile matter 
and sulphur content. 

Comparative analyses of the two 
anthracites are given below, taking the 
egg size of Pennsylvania anthracite and 
“machine-made” Welsh cobbles—the 
nearest corresponding sizes: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
oT soe her EAE sets 24" to 34” 
Moisture %........-..0-55 Ito 2 
Volatile matter %......... 4to 6 
Fixed carbon %........... 80 to 83 
NT: ig tee a 8 to 11 
Sulphur %............2005 0.7 
BEM e ccs kadiwcnres 13,268 to 13,500 


The foregoing shows the superiority 
in heating value of the South Wales 
anthracite. But the amount available 
for export to this country is limited and 
at most could take care of only a small 
portion of the domestic consumption 
in our Eastern states, as the South 
Wales anthracite field is small in area 
and the annual production has never 
exceeded 4,833,000 gross tons (1913). 
Approximately one half of the produc- 
tion is shipped normally to other 
European countries, principally France, 
Italy, Switzerland and the Scandina- 
vian countries, 
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There are only about 70 collieries 
producing anthracite in South Wales 
(and most of these are comparatively 
small) as against about 342 in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite field, many of 
which are large producers. 

Some 10 or 12 cargoes of Welsh coal 
presumably sold as anthracite have 
been shipped to this country during 
the last two months; it has been re- 
ported that the delivered price on this 
side is about $16.50 per gross ton— 
this for the best Big Vein anthracite 
cobbles. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, 
therefore, that, while the Welsh an- 
thracite is of excellent quality, the 
amount that can be shipped to this 
country is limited and is not hkely to 
be much of a factor in the way of a 
substitute for the Pennsylvania prod- 
uct. 


WELSH WELSH 
(Bie Ver) (Rep Ver) 
Qi" to 34” 24” to 34” 
1.45to 1.80 1.01 tọ 1.84 

5.00 to 7.99 5.608 to 7.98 
86.00 to 90.42 85.82 to 86.97 
2.78 to 4.56 4.00 to 6.34 
0.75 to 1.86 1.56 to 1.99 
14,294 to 14,558 14,143 to 14,397 


It should be noted here that, during 
last winter, a number of cargoes of the 
Welsh “dry” coals were shipped to this 
country as anthracite and sold here as 
such. These coals, while high in 
heating value and low in ash content, 
are not anthracite; they are softer, 
higher in volatile matter and must be 
fired in a different manner. More- 
over, they are not screened to any 
sizes between nut and the large lumps 
and are sold at a lower price than the 
true Welsh anthracite. The present 
price of the best washed nuts of the 
“dry” coals f.o.b. Swansea is about 
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34/; the large “dry” coals, 28/, and 
the anthracite cobbles (egg size), 55/ 
to 60/, and nuts, 60/ to 62/. 

The following table shows the total 


imports into the United States of both 
anthracite and bituminous coals from 
Great Britain during 1922 and nine 
months of 1923: | 


UNITED STATES [IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND Brruminovus Coan FROM THE Unirep KINGDOM 
By months for 1922 and 1923 to date 





Gross Tons 
ANTHRACITE 
1922 1923 
England | Scotland Total England | Scotland Total 

Jamee ern Oe 6 6 9,273 199 9,472 
WED; 25.10.65 a ave aan anr ii 6 6 91,427 7,800 99,227 
NSE oss oeetacatesuies 5 & 32,343 aine 32,343 
ADEs cuca csee eames aN 1,302 1,302 9,489 4,753 14,242 
MSY 925 oe acetate wads 1 1 4,755 iess 4,785 
JUNG 6 oe cad eoe ek E aes re 6,488 eae 5,488 
MY is A taken s cae yews 3,998 3,998 4,202 einai 4,202 
Rig ic E 30,772 30,772 aS eae — 
Sept.. xen eas tuemenontaks 17,027 17,027 7,182 PA 7,182 
ete ie ere eaeeek eases 90,230 90,230 = ~ a 
NOV resene sna oeri 11,737 11,737 * = * 
De6rs oobi c oe eee ae 25.914 25,914 s . * 

Ota is sashes eee es 180,998 180,988 164,159 12,752 176,911 

BITUMINOUS 
1922 ‘1823 
England | Scotland Total England | Scotland Total 

PEGs occa aware we acenws 11,023 6,002 17,025 94,653 47,696 142,349 
Pea E EE EE 5,294 997 6,291 161,673 28,782 190,455 
Marn avaa aa 3,600 500 4,100 130,264 7,424 137,688 
AT EEEE TEEI T E te eer 15,095 1,900 16,095 62,281 502 62,783 
May osc acigse E 7,463 200 7,663 9,595 9,595 
JUNEs ooo Save ce devew sou 3,889 aloe 3,889 10,207 ` 10,207 
DULY rea cieenees occas 6,066 sas 6,066 — 4,945 4,945 
AUG ae TEESE 465,078 40,972 506,050 398 398 
Rep E EEE 904,941 94,286 999,227 T a Suaia 
S E EE ETE 824,273 132,639 956,912 : £ + 
NOVa aara 172,254 52,758 225,012 * a * 
DD ee ee E E ar 108,964 79,391 188,355 i = + 

Toake eant 2,527,940 | 408,745 2,936,685 474,016 84,404 558,420 





* Not available. 
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Semi-ANTHRACITE 


The semi-anthracite coals of Ar- 
kansas, New Mexico and Colorado will 
` not be considered at this time, nor will 
the possibilities of carbonization of 
lignite developed to a commercial pos- 
sibility by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

East of the Mississippi River, the 
only semi-anthracite field is that of 
Virginia. This fuel is produced in a 
small district, located in Montgomery 
and Pulaski and Wythe Counties. 
Two beds of coal are known, the upper, 
or “Big Seam,” ranging from 7 to 9 
feet in thickness and the lower, or 
“Little Seam,” from 2 to 3 feet in 
thickness. Production, which dates 
back to Revolutionary times, is limited 
and in the past sufficient for local trade. 
The developments of the past year, 
however, have brought this fuel into 
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considerable prominence and it is un- 
derstood that its production will be 
considerably increased in the near 
future. The coal is smokeless in 
combustion and compares quite favor- 
ably with the Pennsylvania anthracite, 
when properly prepared. 


SEMI-BITUMINOUS AND BITUMINOUS 
CoaL (Sort Coats) 


The bituminous coal resources and pro- 
duction capacity are so large, as compared 
with anthracite, that as the supply of the 
latter becomes exhausted we must look 
more and more to bituminous coal—either 
as produced or processed—to supply our 
domestic demands. 

Bituminous coal (using the classification 
of the ordinary consumer) occurs in a 
practically endless variety, ranging from 
the high grade low volatile semi-bituminous 
or “‘smokeless”’ coals of the East, through 
the various medium and high volatile true 


RANGE oF ANALYSES, PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE COALS, AS SHIPPED 


Fixe Yy 3 
ASH Cinn a as Moisture} SULPHUR | As Rec’p 
Per CENT ‘i Per Cent| Per Cent| B.2t.0 

Per Cent | Per CENT saad 
BrokeRo sek scivete ees: 7-10 81-84 4 to 6 1 to 2 0.7 13,928 
Egg.. n.o... Snare 8-11 80-83 | 4to6 1 to 2 0.7 13,268 
Stove........cceescceeee 9-12 79-81 4 to 6 1 to 2 0.7 13,084 
INGbhs Sacks i aeaeaei 10-13 77-80 4 to 6 3 to 4 0.7 12,988 
| ccc ee a ee 13-15 76-78 4 to 6 3 to 4 0.7 12,637 
Buckwheat No. 1........ 16-20 71-75 4 to 6 3 to 4 0.7 12,099 
Buckwheat No. 2........ 18-22 69-73 4 to 6 3 to 4 0.7 ee 
Buckwheat No. 3........ 20-25 66-71 4 to 6 4 to 6 0.7 

Semi-Biruminovus, Low VonatiiE Coais 
(Ash-fusing point, 2,600-3,000° F.) 
Nore: The ash-fusing temperature is a measure of tendency to clinker. 
PER C 
Propucrion Frp | PBR CENT| p Pre Coon | Voam | homens | auha] Bay Pen 
Recahontas W- A lean } 5-8 (3200-2. 900° p)| 1625 1-3 | 0.5-1.25 | 14,400-15,000 
Central Pennsylvania..... 6-11 15-25 1-3 0.7-2.5 13,500-14,600 
a (2,200-2,900° F.) 

Northern West Virginie.. 3| 729 | osod Oop)| 1525 | 18 |o0.7-2.5 | 18,400-14,800 





(Ash-fusing point, 2,400-3,000° F.) 
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bituminous coals to the high moisture, 
high volatile sub-bituminous coals of the 
West. All these coals can be and are used 
as domestic fuel, but their desirability for 
that purpose varies with the ease with 
which they can be handled and their clean- 
liness and the degree to which they cause 
smoke and soot (Serial No. 2520, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines). 


Semi-Biruminous, Low VOLATILE 
COALS 


The low volatile, semi-bituminous 
coals differ from Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite m chemical characteristics and 
physical structure, as well as in their 
combustion properties. 

The difference in chemical charac- 
teristics can best be shown by com- 
paring the ranges of analyses as shown 
by the tables on preceding page. 

Physical structure is very different— 
the semi-bituminous coals are rather 
soft, friable, with columnar structure; 
anthracite is hard,-dull to bright im 
color, of conchoidal fracture. 

Differences as regards house-heating, 
between the two coals, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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For domestic heating, their value is 
great and it is probable that they will 
be used more and more for this purpose, 
especially in the East, with the increas- 
ing price of domestic anthracite. They 
can be burned in practically any type of 
heating plant, or furnace, ranges or 
open grates and in stoves; they are 
practically smokeless when properly 
handled and their strong coking quality 
gives them an added value for holding 
fire and not burning out quickly. 

Owing to their physical structure 

-and consequent friability, they are not 
suitable where a hard lumpy coal is 
desired, although this is largely a mat- 
ter of custom and knowledge of how to 
handle them; the slack or screenings 
from these coals 1s generally freer from 
impurities than is the case with the 
slack from high volatile coals and, to a 
much greater degree, the small (steam) 
sizes of anthracite. 


Comments of Leading Operators on the Sub- 


stitution of Semi-Bituminous, Low 
Volatile Coal for Anthracite 
Twenty-five years ago I ran 


my furnace in my house on Pocahontas 


Semi-Brruminovus, Low VOLATILE 


Advantages 


Lower cost per ton. 
Lower cost per B.t.u. 
Greater availability. 
Higher heat value. 


Disadvantages 


Not so clean in handling’ 

More smoke. 

Requires more attention in some equipment 
(this is a matter of handling). 


Lower ash content. More dust. 
Responds more quickly to change in drafts. 
Few extraneous impurities, slate, bone, etc. 
Will hold fire longer on account of coking 
quality. 
Less clinkers, 
ANTHRACITE 
Advantages Disadvantages 
Cleanliness in handling. High cost. 
Smokelessness. Difficulty in obtaining. 


Steady heat. 
Easy control of fire. 


Slower response to change in draft. 

Lower heat value. 

More ash and impurities. 

Loss in burning, through “‘chipping”’ in fire. 


_ year ago. 
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coal, It was an ordinary hot-air furnace, 
built presumably for anthracite, yet, with- 
out any change or alteration, I was able to 
use Pocahontas coal and I ef- 
fected a considerable saving as well as 
securing greater elasticity in the work of 
my furnace, whereby I could get a high 
heat very quickly and then could choke it 
off without firing for a long time. I re- 
member as an experiment in a period of 
mild weather I banked my fire in the fur- 
nace and held the fire for three days without 
giving it any additional coal, something 
that would be entirely cia with 
anthracite. 


I would say that no crisis similar to the 
one of a year ago can possibly exist by a 
strike September 1st confined to the an- 
thracite fields. It is my belief that the 
shortage of anthracite a year ago called for 
the use of substitutes at that time, and we 
have felt that the very strong demand for 
our graded coal at high prices that has been 
prevalent all this year was because of 
repeated orders given to us by people who 
first used our coal for domestic purposes a 
An anthracite strike would not 
seriously affect people beyond the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, and 
the supply of low volatile bituminous coal, 
not only from West Virginia but also from 
Pennsylvania, is now so ample that, while 
there might be a shortage of anthracite, 
there need be no shortage of reasonably 


good fuel at any time anywhere this winter, ° 


and I think the situation would be cared 
for in natural ways without stress or strain 
by the coal being shipped where it was 
most desired, as indicated by the market, 
and I do not think the prices of low volatile 
soft coal would become unduly high, 


The natural substitute m New England 
_ is first, by-product coke; secondly, prepared 
smokeless coal; and thirdly, prepared high 
volatile coal, 

The by-product coke can probably be 
transported the easiest on account of the 
fact that it is available in considerable 
quantities closer to the points of consump- 
tion than smokeless coal is. The quantity 
of by-product coke, however, available for 
domestic use, does not, of course, come 
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anywhere near equaling the anthracite coal 
to be replaced. 

Prepared smokeless coal would be avail- 
able in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
the extent probably of a half million tons 
per month. This coal could be transported 
to New England all-rail from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia without burdening the 
transportation systems. The movement 
of smokeless prepared coal to New England 
would be all-rail; as of course no smokeless 
prepared ought to be shipped by water, as 
it would result in completely breaking up 
the prepared sizes. 


I believe if New England will substitute 
for anthracite, Pocahontas and New River, 
Run-of-Mine through Hampton Roads, the 
present mine facilities will be practically 
sufficient to take care of the demand. This 
cannot be done, however, if the New 
England anthracite users expect to be fur- 
nished with Pocahontas and New River 
prepared coal, for the reason that the 
loading of prepared sizes will only run about 
40 per cent of the Run-of-Mine production. 
Such a percentage of slack could not be 
absorbed by the by-product and _ allied 
industries, hence to obtain tonnage it would 
be preferable for New England totake mine- 
run as a substitute instead of prepared 
sizes, Other than this, mine-run would 
handle better at Hampton Roads as well as 
discharge at New England ports than pre- 
pared sizes, 

There will be, however, a certain amount 
of prepared coal made from the slack 
absorbed in by-product plants, and such 
prepared sizes could be utilized in the 
Middle Atlantic states, all-rail, reaching 
the trade in the original cars rather than 
letting the prepared coal go to tidewater 
where it would necessarily sustain more or 
less degradation. 


I do not believe for a moment that you 
could afford to send prepared coal to 
tidewater and have it broken up in loading 
and again in discharging and again in 
handling it from the retail yards, but I do. 
think that a considerable tonnage could be 
arranged for by you to be shipped all-rail 
into New England, consigned to first-class 
retail dealers at various points. 
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I also believe that many of the office 
buildings can be supplied with Run-of- 
Mine coal without difficulty. It would 
seem wise, therefore to obtain a through 
rate from the mines to the cities in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states as 
promptly as possible, so that you would be 
in shape to start shipping immediately the 
emergency arises. 

As you are aware, prepared Pocahontas 
and New River is being very largely used 
in the West and to the Lakes, and if the 
emergency should arise, it would be neces- 
sary for more mines to go on a prepared 
coal basis in order to furnish the extra coal 
required for your purpose. 


More mines in New River and Poca- 
hontas are now equipped with screening 
arrangements than ever before. Modern 
mining methods, are giving oper- 
ators a better percentage of screened coal 
than ever before. Transportation condi- 
tions are apparently in better shape than 
ever before for moving New River and 
Pocahontas prepared coal into New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states. The 
greatest trouble would be disposition for 
the slack coal. 

It is surprismg how many consumers, 
especially in the Middle West, who at one 
time thought they could use nothing but 
anthracite, are now using New River and 
Pocahontas with the most satisfactory 
results. In fact, it is truly wonderful how 
many homes are now using New River and 
Pocahontas mine-run who for years thought 
they could use nothing but anthracite. 


Should the New England consumer in- 
sist on having the screened sizes the situ- 
ation would become much more difficult. 
In the first place, the excess slack would 
have to be disposed of; next, the question 
of dumping over the piers would have to 
be considered. You understand the han- 
dling at Hampton Roads is not intended 
for the handling of lump and egg—the 
breakage would be very severe; in fact, 
lump and egg through Hampton Roads 
terminals would not reach destination in 
much better condition than would Run-of- 
Mine. Of course, it might be said -that 
coal is handled via vessels on the Great 
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Lakes, but the machines at the lower docks 
are constructed for the purpose of reducing 
the breakage of the graded sizes. The coal 
feeds from railroad cars on a sheet-iron 
apron into a telescopic chute and the chute 
when once filled is kept filled, and thereby a 
great deal of breakage avoided. However, 
even on the Lakes I understand the docks 
figure about 40 per cent degradation. 


I am morally certain that if our friends 
in New England and along our coast once 
get a taste of our high-grade domestic fuels, 
many of them would never go back to the 
use of anthracite coal. Indeed, I believe 
that if they could be educated to under- 
stand the virtues of mine-run they would 
be content with that grade in the absence 
of the prepared sizes, especially if the mine- 
run were delivered to them in the lumpy 
condition it comes from the mines and not 
all broken up into slack as a result of the 
Da handling it gets at Hampton 
Roads. : 

In the above, I have considered only 
shipment by tidewater. All-rail coal can 
be put up to the Northeastern states 
through the Hagerstown and Washington 
gateways in heavy volume, and, of course, 
domestic sizes transported this way will not 
be subject to the degradation they are at 
tidewater. The “fly in the ointment” 
here is the ability of the railways to handle 
the traffic. North of the junction points 
there should be no trouble, because such 
roads would be able to take bituminous 
coal and handle it promptly because of 
having no anthracite, but our southern 
railroads should have substantial help. A 
full car supply should be assured, and this 
ought to be possible in view of the use we 
might have of cars otherwise employed in 
transporting anthracite. Locomotives, 
too, might be loaned to our southern roads 
if they be needed for much the same.reason. 
However, rail facilities should be conserved 
to the greatest extent possible by making 
use of water routes wherever and whenever 
possible. 


Tt is my belief, based upon personal ex- 
perience and the experience of others, that 
smokeless coal, by which I mean New 
River or Pocahontas, and, in fact, coking 
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coals, higher in volatile matter, can be 
satisfactorily substituted for anthracite 
with respect to heating efficiency and 
economy of consumption. The particular 
consideration is careful regulation of drafts 
to control the rate of combustion. At this 
point, let me suggest the importance of 
having simple printed instructions for using 
bituminous coal delivered to users along 
with the coal. I believe that the mine-run 
cars can be used with as good success as pre- 
pared sizes. This statement is also based 
upon personal experience. There:is one 
type of coal burner, called a Latrobe, 
designed for anthracite only, in which it is 
supposed that bituminous coal cannot be 
burned. I lived in a house equipped with 
this type of heater, and, upon removing the 
self-feeding magazines, I used New River 
mine-run with complete success for two 
winters. l 

The per cent production of smokeless 
coal, omitting Tug River District, is around 
600,000 tons per week, of which prepared 
sizes are considerably less than 100,000 
tons. If the prepared sizes, that is, lump, 
egg, nut and pea, should be produced in 
sufficient quantities, it would be necessary 
to make all-rail deliveries to avoid reducing 
the coal to a mine-run basis by handling 
over the piers. 


Householders for use in furnaces should 
have more or less lumpy coal, and it is a 
problem how to deliver in New England 
lumpy New River and Pocahontas coals. 
There has been a good deal of discussion 
on this subject—two or three different 
handlers have in the past tried the experi- 
ment of shipping by water a cargo of lump 
and egg coal and they testify that, by the 
time this grade of coal is delivered in their 
yards, there are very few lumps left. In 
other words, these coals are rich and friable 
and easily break up in handling, and the 
many times the coal is dumped from the 
time it is loaded in the cars at the mines 
until it is delivered in the dealers’ yards, 
results in very badly breaking up the coal. 
Therefore, it seems impracticable to ship 
lump and egg coal from West Virginia to 
New England via water. 

As you doubtless know, the New England 
householder is very much opposed to using 
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soft coal. Notwithstanding the very ex- 
cellent work done by the Massachusetts 
Fuel Distributors, I do not think the view 
of the householder has been very much 
changed, and it is my belief in talking with 
various dealers that the average house- 
holder will wait until it gets considerably 
cooler, or even cold before consenting to 
take in bituminous coal. This seems to us 
very foolish; nevertheless, we believe it is 
the case. 

Apartment houses, office buildings, etc., 
having steam plants, can use Run-of-Mine 
coal and, as a matter of fact, are using 
bituminous coals. For a long time, it has 
seemed to us that, if lumpy coal could be 
delivered to householders, very many of 
them would be well satisfied with the 
results, but the great problem is how to 
deliver lumpy smokeless coal here in New 
England. 


The large majority of the consuming 
public can use mine-run coal to as good 
advantages as they can prepared coal and 
at less cost to the consumer. This will 
hold good especially where furnaces are in 
use. If transportation does not fall down, 
I honestly believe that there will be no 
great need throughout the country, or any 
reasons for extremely high prices. As you 
know, at the present time the market is not 
affording a price sufficient to cover costs, 
and a great many of our operations are 
suffering because of this condition. We 
are making arrangements through our 
traffic departments for getting coal through 
to New Jersey and New York interior 
points and, while the freight rate is ex- 
cessive, yet coal can be put into those 
sections all-rail at considerably less than 
anthracite coal. For New England distri- 
bution can be made from the Atlantic ports 
into the interior country without any 
trouble. 


Brruminovus Coats 


Bituminous coal of some kind or 
description is, after all, the domestic 
fuel of the country. From the medium 
volatile coals of Pennsylvania and 
Alabama, to the high volatile product 
of Indiana and Illinois and of the states 
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west of the Mississippi, they are in 
common use for house-heating, to an 
amount greater than all other kinds of 
coal, anthracite, semi-anthracite or 
semi-bituminous, owing largely to their 
wide availability, as they are found in 
practically every coal-producing state. 
` There are, of course, many different 
varieties of bituminous coals, , with 
varying physical and chemical charac- 
teristics, the use of each variety being 
largely dependent upon markets avail- 
able, cost and heating value, as well 
as on their varying degrees of hardness 
and combustion qualities. They are 
usually much harder than the semi- 
bituminous coals and hence can be 
screened into more sizes and handled 
with less breakage; they make, of 
course, more smoke and soot than do 
the low volatile semi-bituminous coals. 
Some of these coals are non-coking and 
can be used in base-burners and hot 
blast stoves; others are strongly coking 
and require considerable attention. 
The best grades of these coals contain 
‘but little ash, probably less than any 
others, either anthracite, semi-bitumi- 
nous or bituminous, and do not clinker. 
$ 
Coxe: OYEN 

The use of coke as a domestic fuel is 
growing fast and its increased use is 
limited only by production; it. is in 
many respects an ideal fuel for the 
purpose, smokeless, clean, and equal in 
heating value to good anthracite. 

Coke is the solid residue left after the 
destructive distillation of coal. It is the 
result of either burning the coal with 
restricted air supply or subjecting it to 
high temperatures in closed retorts 
with no air admission. 

Coke consists mainly of the carbon 
and ash of the coal from which it was 
made, with small amounts of volatile 
matter—generally less than 1 per cent 
in a good coke—which the temperature 
of the coking process failed to drive off. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Coke is usually classified according 
to its method of manufacture, into (a) 
beehive coke, made in beehive ovens, 
and (b) by-product coke, made in by- 
product ovens. According to the pur- 
pose for which it is used, coke is classed 
as (a) furnace, (b) foundry, and (e) 
domestic. If made in beehive ovens 
coke is also classed as 48-hour coke (for 
blast furnaces) and 72-hour or 96-hour 
coke (for foundry use), the number of 
hours referring to the time consumed in 
carbonization. 


Uses or COKE 


The principal uses of coke are: (1) 
In blast furnaces, foundries, and metal- 
lurgical furnaces as a fuel for melting 
the charge of ore or metal (which is by 
far the most important use); in 1918, of 
a total production of 56,478,000 tons, 
about 88 per cent was used in blast 
furnaces alone; (2) in the manufacture 
of water gas; (3) in certain high temper- 
ature and chemical manufacturing . 
processes; (4) as a steam boiler fuel; (5) 
as a producer gas fuel; (6) as a domestic 
heating fuel, for which purpose its use is 
rapidly growing, as its good qualities 
become better known. Coke for do- 
mestic use may be either beehive or ` 
by-product, crushed and screened into 
various sizes, such as egg, stove, nut, 
ete. 


COKING PROCESSES 


The manufacture of coke in beehive 
ovens, in this country and elsewhere, 
has been one of the most‘ wasteful 
processes known, not only in the actual 
loss of the coal consumed, but also in 
the loss of valuable by-products and 
their derivatives. 

Fortunately, the use of beehive ovens 
is gradually decreasing and their com- 
plete disappearance will depend only 
on the life of the ovens now in use, as it 
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is highly improbable that any but by- 
product ovens will be built inthe future. 

The manufacture of by-product coke, 
so called because the gaseous products 
of carbonization are not wasted as in 
beehive-oven coking, but are carried off 
during the coking process and made 
use of, was begun in this country in 
1892. The first ovens were of the 
Semet-Solvay type and were erected at 
Syracuse, New York. 


The by-product oven is a closed . 


retort, from 37 to 50 feet long, 10 to 12 
feet high, and 16 to 20 inches wide. 
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by-product yields will be about as 
follows: 


One short ton of coal will yield— 


Coke, 75 (pounds)....... 1,400- 1,500 
Gas (cubic feet)......... 10,000-—10,500 
Tar (gallons)............ 7-9 
Light oil (gallons). ...... BA 
Ammonium sulphate 
(pounds); oc aaia 22-25 
PRODUCTION 


The production of beehive and by- 
product coke is shown in the following 
table. There was an increase in pro- 


COMPARISON or Fur. Usep IN Beenie anb By-Propuct Ovens 


Coa DERIVATIVES 


Coking oùe ton of good coal: 
Consumed in beehive oven— 


Gas (11,00 cu: Tia) oon «os noke Boia cas nian ved 
Tar (9 gale] seces DEn sien Sis Slaw 
Light oils (4 gals.). 0... eee eee 
Coke (106 lbs.) «bind cos ceeweheowntars eee 


Consumed in by-product oven— 


Gas (4,300 cu. ft.). 0... ccc ec eee ees 


F y EQUIVALENT 

UEL VALUE Orbit 
B.t.u. Pounds 

6 ks ia Sn 6,160,000 440 

Sek Ain enschede 1,401,000 106 

a A 527,000 38 

Sai OE 1,300,000 93 

TELDEN 9,388,000 ' 671 

pete eee th 2,408,000 172 


(Source: The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Jan., 1921.) 


The retorts or coking chambers (heated 
externally by gas) are connected with 
pipes or “mains”? to carry off the 
volatile matters as they are given off 
from the coal in the retort. There are 
several different types’ of by-product 
ovens in use in this country, the two 
most in use being the Semet-Solvay 
and the Koppers. 

For each ton of coal coked, the bee- 
hive oven consumes 9,388,000 British 
thermal units or about 33.5 per cent of 
the heating value of the coal, while the 
by-product oven requires only 2,408,- 
000 British thermal units or 8.6 per 
cent. 

At a modern type plant the coke and 


duction of beehive coke in 1922 com- 
pared with 1921, particularly because 
of the demand for coke by the steel 
industry. The total, however, was far 
below that of the years prior to 1921 
and shows the rapid decline of this 
branch of the industry, which is being 
replaced by the modern by-product 
oven coke. 

Production of by-product coke in- 
creased 8,743,000 tons, or 44.3 per cent, 
in 1922 over 1921 and was only 2,340,- 
000 tons less than the high produc- 
tion of 1920. A part of this coke was 
used as domestic fuel to replace 
anthracite coal and the remainder of 
the increase was due principally to 
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the increased demand of the steel in- 
dustry. 

Coke ignites as readily as anthracite, 
gas coke more so, and will yield a 
smaller volume of ash; it should be 
burned with a minimum of draft. 


Gas COKE 


Gas coke is a by-product in the man- 
ufacture of illuminating gas. It is 
denser and more friable than oven coke 
for these and other reasons; it is not 
suitable for metallurgical use. 
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probably in the manufacture of battery 
and electric carbons, but small amounts 
are available for domestic heating in 
certain localities, generally near the. 
refineries. 


BRIQUETTES 


The briquette industry in this coun- 
try is in its infancy, the total 1922 
production having been only 619,425 
tons. There are, however, eight plants 
in the Eastern states and at least two 
more will be in operation shortly. 


PRODUCTION or COKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Short Tons) 
Per CENT Per CENT 
YEARS BEEHIVE or TOTAL By-Propvucr ee Toei Torta 

AOS ica dc tse aes te cas $3,584,880 72.5 12,714,700 27.5 46,299,530 
EDE EEEE E ENA 23,335,971 67.5 11,219,943 32.5 34,555,814 
BEED Es R E 27,508,255 66.2 14,072,895 33.8 41,581,150 
WONG E. 35,464,224 65.0 19,069,361 35.0 54,533,585 
TITT ann tease ra 33,167,548 59.6 22,439,280 40.4 55,606,828 
TIIB ore iiaa aeaa 30,480,792 54.0 25,997,580 46.0 56,478,372 
POLO owt ad bese Oem ah os 19,042,936 43.1 25,137,621 56.9 44,180,557 
J920: oc eee eee ees 20,511,092 40.9 30,833,951 60.0 51,345,043 
MO yh ae hn ae EES 5,538,042 21.9 19,749,580 73.1 25,287,622 
SL eee ene me 8,573,000 22.0 28,551,000 78.0 37,124,000 
DOSS aaen oe dees 14,502,000 83.7 28,484,000 66.3 42,986,000 


*First nine months. 
(Source: U. S. Geological Survey) 


It is, however, an excellent fuel for 
domestic heating; it ignites more 
readily than oven coke and burns 
faster. It is available locally in some 
quantity wherever there is a gas- 
making plant. 


PETROLEUM COKE 

Petroleum coke is the final product 
of the distillation of petroleum. It 
somewhat resembles gas coke in ap- 
pearance, but breaks more easily; 
ignites more readily and is of great 
purity, usually containing less than .03 
per cent of ash, with 5 to 10 per cent of 
volatile matter. Its principal use is 


Briquettes are at present made in 
this country from anthracite, semi- 
anthracite and the low volatile bitu- 
minous coals, with the addition of a 
small percentage, usually 6 to 8 per 
cent, of a “binder.” Their heating 
value is quite equal, in some cases. 
superior, to that of anthracite, de- 
pending upon the raw coal used. They 
make an excellent domestic fuel. 

It is almost certain that the next 
few years will see a considerable in- 
crease in the United States production 
of briquettes, as their good qualities 
are becoming better known. 
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PULVERIZED COAL 


“Highly pulverized coal dust when 
properly used is a most valuable fuel. 
It will probably in future displace all 
other kinds of fuel, both for domestic 
and industrial purposes.” 

The foregoing statement was made 
in 1920 by a well-known British author- 
ity, a specialist in heating engineering. 
Whether we agree with him unre- 
servedly or not, there is no question 
that pulverized coal will undoubtedly 
come into extensive use as a fuel for 
domestic heating, especially in central 
heating plants, apartment houses and 
office buildings. At Seattle, pulverized 
coal has been for some time past 
delivered daily to small consumers in 
steel drums; at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
a similar enterprise was started last 
year. 


Woop 


Where wood is plentiful and not too 
expensive, its use still continues, but 
in most localities it is an expensive 
luxury and used only in fireplaces, 
more for the purpose of adding cheer- 
fulness to the room than for actual 
heating. The table below gives the 


Kino or Woop 


IN POUNDS 

AG ead aba aa e aTe $,520 
BeCC ET eorex ot 3,250 
IDIECH ot. ¢.cuwiee vase EREE 2,880 
Chestnut... ..-.....0000e- 2.350 
EEA ainda Sree 2,350 
Hemlock... .............. 1,220 
Hard Maple... 66ekeeues 8,310 
Oak; live. cod ti bidieees 3,850 
Oak, white. ......0.......4. 3,850 
One od esos ce etiscii estes 3,310 
Pine, white............004 1,920 
Pine, yellow. ............. 9,130 
Topar isione wicneo aud 2,130 

1,920 


Werreur Per Corp 
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relative heating values of wood and 
coal from which the cost of heating 
wood is computed. 


PEAT 


Peat has long been used in European 
countries, as well as in the Far East, as 
a fuel for heating. There has also been 
some development in the Western 
European countries in its use for power 
generators. Its use as a fuel in this 
country is as yet extremely limited and 
need hardly be considered here, as its 
availability would be confined to the 
region in which it is produced. Peat 
has a heating value of about one half 
that of coal, and it is estimated that ` 
the total supply contained in the peat 
bogs of the United States will reach 
approximately 15,360,000,000 tons. 


ELECTRICITY ror HEATING PURPOSES 


Electricity in the form of heat is 
largely used in a variety of appliances 
and ways. Its use for heating build- 
ings, however, comes under different 
conditions; its convenience, freedom 
from any kind of dirt and minimum 
fire danger, would make heating by 
electricity seem altogether desirable. 

Installation costs are about the same 


EQUIVALENT WEIGHT 


Heatine VALUE or Coan or 14,500 


B.z.c. Per Ton 


B.2.0. 
5,450 1,420 
5,400 1,300 
5,580 - 1,190 
5,400 940 
5,400 940 
6,410 580 
5,460 1,340 
5,460 1,560 
5,400 1,540 
5,460 1,340 
6,830 970 
6,660 1,050 
6,660 1,050 
6,830 970 





- 
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as that of a hot-water system, and from 
the point of ease of control and con- 
venience, nothing is left to be desired, 
but its use is too expensive for ordinary 
domestic heating, so that we may drop 
it from further consideration as a 
substitute for anthracite. This situ- 
ation, however, must be understood to 
apply only to the present, as future 
developments may make electricity 
for this purpose feasible and desirable 
from a cost standpoint, as well as on 
the ground of convenience and cleanli- 
ness. 


OIL 


The application of oil to domestic heating 
is only in its infancy. The design of 
domestic equipment—which necessarily 
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competition with bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal. The use of oil as‘a fuel in the 
East and Middle West has been largely. 
extended during the past two years because 
of the strikes in the coal industry. 

If the fuel ‘oil is to be purchased on the 
calorific determination, a standard of 
18,500 B.t.u. per pound of oil is a good 
figure as a basis. The calorific value of 
coal usually varies between 9,000 and 
14,000 B.t.u. per pound according to the 
character of the coal; therefore, there is an 
increase of from 35 per cent to 50 per cent 
in the heating value of oil as compared 
with coal, weight for weight. 

A complete oil-burning installation com- 
prises in addition to the furnace and 
burner, a storage system and facilities for 
fillings; appurtenances such as oil heaters, 
oil, transfer pump; and for installations 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION CAPACITY oF THE PRINCIPAL SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE FOR 
Domestic HEATING, OrHeR THAN tHe Brrominous Coas 


Low volatile semi-bituminous: 
West Virginia— 


New River; prepared sizes........... 
Pocahontas, prepared sizes........... 
' Central Pennsylvania, prepared sizes... 


Briquettes l 
Fuel oil, furnace oil and other distillates— 


ene 2 2 > © s ew ew t $e e 
exe ezz zę; z» vt erz se 


ras es oe ee we we Oe Ue 


ree 619,425 net tons (1922 production) 


ee aegeset we eee @ ee stwes ec ees ese ewe ew a 


180,000 tons per month 
400,000 ce ee 46 
Sasa eile: ose E 1,742,500 “ “ i 
2,322,500 “ =“ 

300,000 tons per month 
207,500 “ * ig 


507,500 t sé é6 


Consumption, 365,000,000 barrels per annum. 
No figures available as to amount used for heating alone. 


must be simple, fool-proof and inexpensive 
apparently has presented a relatively 
more difficult problem than that for in- 
dustrial purposes. This is particularly 
true of the small or domestic installations 
where but little skilled attendance is 
available. Many successful burners have 
been developed for household purposes, but 
most of them impress prospective pur- 
chasers as high-priced, although once in- 
stalled the initial expense is soon forgotten 
in greater comfort and the enjoyment of 
many real advantages. 

More than one million harrels of fuel oil 
are daily consumed in the United States in 


using air for atomization, low-pressure fans, 
blowers or compressers. (Address of Mr. 
Van H. Manning before International Fire 
Prevention Congress, October 13, 1923.) 


With the present state of development of 
oil-burning equipment for domestic heaters, 
heavy low-priced fuel oil cannot be used in 
most of such systems, but only kerosene 
and a special light distillate. Kerosene is 
available practically everywhere, but the 
cheaper kerosene distillate only where a 
sufficient demand for it has been created. 
Although the supply is sufficient to fill 
present demands, should the use of such 
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oil-burning equipment become general, it 
would soon be entirely inadequate, 
. The cost of kerosene is high as compared 
with anthracite. Calculating on a heat- 
value basis, kerosene costs from one and a 
half times to twice as much as anthracite. 
Allowing for the possible economy which 
may be effected ‘by increased efficiency of 
combustion in properly adjusted burners 
end by starting up and shutting off the 
furnace as needed instead of banking it as 
is necessary with a coal fire, the cost will 
still be in excess of anthracite. In addi- 
tion, the cost of the installation must be 
considered. 

However, such an oil-burning furnace 
can be operated with a minimum of atten- 
Hon, with entirely automatic regulation and 
without bother of ash-handling; advantages 
for which many are willing to pay the 
additional cost. (Bureau of Mines Serial 
No. 2520.) 


The following are the results of a 
preliminary investigation made re- 
cently in Washington, covering the 
use of oil for domestic heating: 


Oil is delivered to the householder by the 
Standard Oil Company at eleven cents a 
gallon in five-gallon lots; at ten cents a 
gallon in 250-gallon lots. It is known as 
furnace oil and is from 38 to 42 degrees 
Eaume. The company believes the B.t.u. 
per pound is about 18,000, although this 
seems a little low. They are not in a 
position to deliver a heavier, cheaper oil for 
some of the better burners. One sales 
agency thought his company could place 
a heavier oil here in Washington at eight 
cents a gallon, but it would require con- 
siderable construction of oil -tanks, ete. 
The householder is being urged to put in a 
large storage tank in order to buy ten-cent 
ofl. The cost of tank installation is said 
te be $200. If 2,000 gallons were used 
during the heating season, which would 
cerry the ordinary six-room house, a saving 
of $20 per year would be made by installing 
a tank. It would require, therefore, about 
fifteen years to pay for the tank. 

Some relative cost data between coal and 
oil was roughly figured as follows: The 
ecst of the vapor burner runs from $75 to 
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$200. Say the burner lasts fifteen years. 
Simple interest at six per cent for fifteen 
years on $150—an average cost—equals 
$135; $150 plus $135 equals $285; $285 
divided by 15 equals $19; or the cost of 
installation is about $20 a year extra. 

The cost of the mechanical burners is 
about $600.. They are said to last ten 
years. Six per cent for ten years on $600 
equals $360; $960 divided by 10 equals $96; 
or the cost of installation raises the cost 
of the coal bill about $100 a year. 


2,240 Ibs. coal @ $16.00 equals 0.714¢ Ib. 
0.714 equals .057¢ per 1,000 B.t.u. 
12,500 B.t.u. 
1 gallon oil (8.33 x .825) equals 6.87 Ibs. 
6.87 lbs. oil @ 11¢ equals 1.60¢ Ib. 
1.60 equals .089¢ per 1,000 B.t.u. 
18,000 
.089 . 
.057 equals 1.56, or about 1 to 14 





If the same proportion of the heat value 
of the oil and of the coal is put into the 
house, the oil cost would be 14 times as 
great. However, there are several un- 
known factors entering the proposition; the 
closeness of control for variable weather; 
the comparative temperature of the flue 
gases; the efficiency of combustion; the 
extreme temperatures allowable over night, 
etc. Such factors could be arrived at only 
by study. 

There is also the safety factor to be 
understood. Oil in quantities and oil 
gases in the cellar is a hazard that should 
be understood by the user. 


It is reported that the consumption 
of fuel oil in New England increased 
from 101,501,100 gallons (equal to 
615,158 net tons of coal) in 1918 to 
674,271,000 gallons (equal to 4,086,491 
net tons of coal) in 1922, but no figures 
are available as to the amount used for 
heating alone. 


NATURAL Gas 


While natural gas is an ideal fuel for 
domestic heating, its use is restricted 
to localities to which it can be piped 
from the gas-producing fields, and it 
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can only be considered as a substitute 
for anthracite in such localities. 


MANUFACTURED GAS 


The use of manufactured gas for 
heating is increasing, due to its cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, flexibility and con- 
venience in handling. Gas companies 
in ‘some of the large cities—notably 
New York, Chicago and Denver— 
after thorough investigation have 
started energetic campaigns looking to 
the increased use of gas for domestic 
heating. 


Even here in staid old New York, where 
the business of manufacturing gas Is neces- 
sarily almost as much a political as an 
engineering undertaking, the big Consoli- 
dated Gas Company is now advertising gas 
for house-heating purposes, and is telling 
the story forcibly with illustrations of 
houses belonging to satisfied consumers. 
If New York City can use gas for heating, 
surely there should be no difficulty in 
developing this field elsewhere, for practi- 
cally the only important communities that 
have as high a rate as New York are the 
large cities in New England, where fuel is 
high due to the remoteness of the coal 
fields from this region. If there ever was 
a time when gas men should be optimistic, 
that moment is now. (F. W. Parsons, 
Gas-Age Record, September 22, 1923.) 


The tendency in the gas industry, 
however, .as evidenced at the recent 
convention of gas companies, Is to go 
slowly in the matter. Equitable rate- 
making and universal adoption of the 
B.t.u. standard for gas, instead of the 
candle-power basis,’ are necessary be- 
fore we are likely to see any great 
increase in the use of gas for heating. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON THE 
PURCHASE or COAL 


The Buyer 


The coal buyer, whatever may be his 
title, is not capable of purchasing coal to 
the best advantage of his company unless 
he has a practical working knowledge of 
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certain important items, summarized as 
follows: 

l. Kind of coal. 

The kind of coal best suited to the 
equipment and conditions under which it 
is to be used. 

2. Prices. 

The market prices of the coals available 
at his plant. 

3. Analysis. 

A knowledge of coal chemistry sufficient 
to enable him to know what the analysis of 
coal means and what it should tell’ him 
about coal offered. 

4, Character and quality. 

A knowledge of the character and quality 
of the coals that are sold in his market, so 
that he may be able to tell (1) which coal is 
suitable for his purpose (2) whether the 
seller is misrepresenting the character and 
quality of his coal, or not. 

5. Source of coal. 

He should know or ascertain the relia- 
bility of the seller and whether the mine or 
mines from which coal is offered are able 
to produce the kind and tonnage of coal so 
offered. 

6. Transportation rates. 

He should know the freight rates on all 
coals that are sold in his particular market. 

7. Combustion and use. 

He should have a sufficient knowledge of 
combustion, conditions of use and firing to 
be able to form an intelligent opinion as to 
whether coal is being properly handled at 
his plant or plants or on his railroads. In 
this connection it would be entirely advis- 
able to consult his chief engineer, or the 
man who has direct charge of the use of the 
coal bought, as to the suitability of the 
various coals, results that are being ob- 
tained, ete. 

8. Storage. 

He should be well informed as to coal 
storage in general, cost of réhandling, 
storage methods, etc. 

9. Plant consumption. 

He should have accurate current knowl- 
edge of coal consumption and the results 
obtained in everyday use. 

This may seem a rather formidable list 
of requirements for the coal buyer, but they 
are readily acquired and are necessary for 
the intelligent purchase of coal. 


SupstiturE For ANTHRACITE 


The lack of accurate elementary knowl- 
edge of coal on the part of both buyer and 
seller has often been commented upon and 
is pretty well known; nevertheless, few 
companies, either those mining and selling 
coal or those using coal, make any sys- 
tematic effort to have either salesman or 
purchaser obtain accurate information 
regarding the substance they are handling. 


Methods of Purchase 


In general, there are two methods of 
purchasing coal: 

1. On its name, general character and 
reputation, depending largely on the 
Lonesty and reliability of the seller. 

2. By specification, based on analysis 
end heating value determination. 

The first method, with various modifi- 
cations, is the one in most general use today 
and probably will be for some time to come; 
it has weathered many storms of criticism 
and is capable of good service and results, 
under intelligent handling; it is also the 
refuge of the ignorant buyer, generally the 
smaller user. Under this plan, each buyer 
and seller has his own adaptation of pur- 
chase methods, but the items given in the 
joregoing suggested requirements, are quite 
as useful to both sides, no matter what 
method is adopted. 


Purchase of Coal on a Specification Basis 


The purchase of coal on a specification 
basis has been a practice of comparatively 
recent date. The first large contract for 
coal placed under this method was, as far 
as known, that of the Illinois Maintenance 
. Company in 1902, for 20,000 tons on a 
B.t.u.-ash-moisture basis, but the Interboro 
Company of New York was probably the 
first large consumer to contract for all of 
its coal on a strictly specification basis, 
with premium and penalties, this company 
having put such a contract into effect 
about 1907. 

In 1914, it was estimated that some ten 
or twelve million tons were bought in this 
country on specification, and the use of the 
method was growing, although there was 
also strong opposition to its use on the part 
of many coal operators and selling agencies. 
Since the beginning of the war, the use of 
this plan has been in a great measure dis- 
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continued, owing to conditions of supply 
and demand brought on by the war. 


Advantages of the Specification Method of 
Purchase 


There are few materials required in our 
manufacturing and carrying industries 
which are purchased on a large scale with 
such a neglect of common-sense rules and 
precaution, as fuels. The majority of our 
manufacturers still purchase fuel by this 
rule-of-thumb method, which satisfied the 
last generation. A user is not purchasing ` 
so many tons of a solid uniform composi- 
tion, but should be purchasing so many 
units of heat in solid form, as a matter of 
convenience, 

The principal arguments in favor of this 
system of coal purchase may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. It places all sellers on a similar compet- 
itive basis as regards both quality and price. 

2. It enables more sellers to compete by 
eliminating trade names and districts, thus 
broadening competition. 

8. Systematic and current analyses of 
the coal used establish a standard for plant 
operation and consumption, giving more 
uniform results and generally effecting 
definite savings. 

4, Mine operators are compelled to mine 
and prepare their coal with greater care. 

5. Disputes as to the quality of coal are 
more readily obviated or adjusted. 

6. Should inferior coal be received, the 
buyer pays only for such quality, while if a 
better grade than the standard called for 
be received, the seller gets a higher price. 

7. An exact and definite basis for can- 
cellation of contract is provided for. 

8. By insuring coal of a uniform quality, 
boiler room work is made easier, and more 
skilful handling of the coal is possible. 

9. Valuable and useful information as to 
coals and their actual quality is acquired 
by both buyer and seller. 

10. The seller and miner of high-grade 
coals is enabled to secure a price commen- 
surate with the value of his product. 

11. The miner and seller of low-grade 
coals is given a chance to compete with the 
better fuels, 

12. The adoption of better combustion 
methods often results, enabling a buyer to 
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use, in many cases, lower grades and 
cheaper coals. 


Disadvantages of the Purchase of Coal on 
Specification Basis 

1. The consumer may be made to pay 
more for his coal on account of increased 
mining and preparation costs: and the 
balance of price between poor and good 
coals will be destroyed. ` 

2. The conservation of fuels will be 
defeated by the greater use of high-grade 
coal. 

3. Natural variation in coal from the 
same seam or mine often makes it impos- 
sible for the mine operator to control or 
guarantee any fixed heating value. 

4, It is impossible for the sampling to be 
always accurate. 

5. By the old method of purchase coal 
can be sold and bought with less trouble 
and expense to both sides. 

6. The poorer grade fuels will not be so 
much in demand, consequently, will remain 
unmined and sometimes will be lost entirely. 

7. The consumer would effect greater 
savings in the use of coal if he would abolish 
wasteful methods of consumption instead 
of trying to save a few cents in cost of 
purchase, 

8. Any saving in the delivered cost of 
coal would be more than counter-balanced 
by the expense required to take samples 
and have analyses made. 

9. Competitive bidding between coals of 
different heating values would be restricted. 

10. As sampling must be generally done 
by the buyer and it is not always possible 
for the seller to have a representative 
present when samples are taken, the latter 
is therefore entirely at the mercy of the 
purchaser as regards sampling methods. 


General Consideration 


The purchase of coal on specifications is a 


condition as well as a theory; a very 
practical condition, too, and one that de- 
mands careful consideration by both the 
buyer and seller. Efficiency is required in 
purchase as well as in use; it should apply 
equally to both. 

` Too many buyers have looked upon the 
purchase of coal by specifications as a 
remedy for their own inefficient methods in 
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use, to be glossed over by using only high- 
grade fuel, which will give good results even 
with the most inadequate and wasteful 
equipment and ignorant cheap handlers. 
Many specifications are in use that were 
written from the point of view of the 
consumer only. They are often loosely 
drawn up, badly worded, unfair and ap- 
parently looking only to obtain the best 
article at the lowest possible price. In 
addition to this, they frequently leave out 
entirely, or dismiss in a few words, the 
most important item—the sampling of the 
coal. 


Selection and Purchase 
To buy coal intelligently on any basis, 


_the buyer must first determine the kind and 


size most suitable for his particular plant. 
This can only be accomplished by actual 
working tests, and should be done before 
any contract, whether on a specification 
basis or not, is made. 

The most efficient plant operation, at the 
lowest possible cost, is the basic consider- 
ation to the plant owner. As coal is a 
most important item, its purchase should 
be given the greatest care both by the one 
doing the actual buying and by the one 
responsible for its economical use, whatever 
may be his position. 

No buyer should decide on specifications 
for coal to be used at his plant until he has 
considered carefully the following items 
and determined upon the kind of coal that 
will best suit his plant and conditions. 


Boilers 

1. Kind, capacity and arrangement. 
Furnaces 

1. Grates, surface and setting. 

2. How operated, stokers or hand-fired. 

3. If stokers, kind of coal they will 
handle best. 

4, If hand-fired, kind of grates and kind 
of labor available, 


Draft 


1. Amount available and how controlled. 
2. Kind: natural, forced or induced. 


Load 
1. Character; maximum, minimum and 
time. 
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Ceal 

1. Delivery at plant, method of handling, 
method of storage, how much. 

2. Price at mines and freight rates. 

8. Capacity of mines. 

4, Conditions of delivery and movement 
from mines to plant. 

5. Kind of cars to be used. 

6. Moisture and its possible effect. 


7. Volatile matter; its relation to furnace — 


condition.and smoke laws. 
8. Ash, its amount. 
9. Fusing temperature of ash. 
10. Coking qualities. 
11. Skill of firing. 
12. Size. 
13. Heating value. 


- EELIABLE Merops Wii Propuce AbD- 
. VANTAGEOUS RESULTS FOR BUYER AND 
SELLER 


As to the attitude of mine operators and 
selling- agencies, opinions today are some- 
what divided. Many of the large produc- 
ers are quite willing to sell on a specification 
basis, provided they may be assured of fair 
treatment. Others are against selling on 
eny such basis and only do so when they 
cannot get certain large contracts in any 
other way. On the whole, a decided re- 
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action has set in among coal sellers against 
the specification basis, and the same may 
be said about many large users and buyers. 

As a general conclusion, it is believed by 


- many chemists, engineers and others, that 


after the buyer of steam coal has decided 
on the description of coal he desires, and 
what is best adapted to his use, there are 
only two items to be considered, as regards 
analysis, in making up specifications; that 
is, the percentage of ash and the fusing 


temperature of the ash. 


A standard percentage of ash of a given 
kind of coal (field or seam) insures a stand- 
ard B.t.u. value; any change in ash per- 
centage makes a corresponding change in 
B.t.u. value. The right ash-fusing temper- 
ature means no clinkers and good combus- 
tion results, if the coal is handled properly. 

When smoke laws are to be observed, it 
may be necessary to specify also a maxi- 
mum volatile content of the coal, although 
even here it would generally be advisable 
and more economical in the end to alter 
furnace and boiler conditions, so that 
higher volatile, cheaper (usually) coals 
could be used. 

Simplicity, equity and practicability 
should be the characteristics of all contracts 
for the purchase of coal, whether on a 
specification basis or not. 


. Clean Coal 
By Hon. J. J. Warsa 


Secretary of Mines, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


MONG the causes for coniplaint 
in connection with the anthracite 
industry is the imposition upon the 
public of an inferior quality of coal. 
The other causes of complaint, high 
prices and difficulty of obtaining the 
desired supply, have received a great 
deal of notice and most severe criticism. 
The complaint due to inferior coal 
has not been so greatly advertised, but 
it presents a very serious phase of the 
question. Most consumers of coal do 
not seem to consider that the quality 
has really a good deal to do with the 
cost of the fuel. Clean coal at $15 a ton 
may be deemed expensive, but if the 
quality is below a reasonable and 
honest standard the actual cost is 
proportionately greater. It is obvious 
that refuse or unburnable matter in 
coal to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent 
detracts from the heating value of the 
fuel and adds just that much more to 
the first cost. 

To meet this condition Governor 
Pinchot conceived the idea of having 
the product mspected at the mines 
before shipment was made to market. 
To accomplish this purpose, he called 
upon the Secretary of Mines, who in- 
structed the state mine inspectors in 
the anthracite region to inspect the 
coal loaded at the different collieries. 
The work is now under way. 

The Federal Fuel Administration 
set a standard of quality for the differ- 
ent sizes of coal and, when the standard 
is adhered to by the operators, there 
can be no just complaint made re- 
garding the quality of the coal. 

The result of the inspection thus far 
made shows, however, that the per- 
centages of foreign matter allowed by 
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the standard have in many cases been 
exceeded. Of the 173 cars inspected to 
date, 28 were found to contain an un- 
warranted amount of refuse. This 
indicates that 16 per cent of the coal 
destined for market in the 173 cars 
was considerably below the standard 
and would have added materially to 
the cost to the consumer. 


STANDARD PREPARATION OF ANTHRACITE 


SLATE BONE 
SIZE Per Cent | Per Cent 
Broken (or grate)...... 1 2 
eA AEE EE 2 2 
eh AEREE E E 4 3 
Chestnut#............ 5to7 5 
POS eS okie hwaeewuten 8 10 
Buckwheat........... 10 10 


* An allowance is made on chestnut of from 
12% to 15 per cent of pea coal. 


With regard to the sizing of anthra- 
cite, it is understood that the Fuel 
Administration set the following stand- 
ard which operators are supposed to 
live up to: 

Egg coal may contain not over 12 per cent 
of broken and 15 per cent of stove. 
Stove, 12 per cent of egg and 15 per cent of 

chestnut. l 
Chestnut, 5 per cent of stove and 15 per 

cent of pea. 

Pea, 5 per cent of chestnut and 30 per cent 
of smaller sizes, the latter not to include 
more than 3 per cent of No. 2 buckwheat. 


The different sizes are used chiefly for 
the following purposes: 


Broken—Gas-making, other 
tures, and steam-raising. 

Egg—Domestic furnaces and open grates. 

Stove—Kitchen ranges, base burners 


' manufac- 
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‘sometimes mixed with chestnut), small ings in grate, kitchen ranges, and ‘“‘bank- 
furnaces, open grates. img” fires. 
Chestnut—Kitchen ranges, small stoves, Buckwheat No. 1—Steam-making and 
base burners (sometimes mixed with self-feeding domestic furnaces. 
Rice—Steam-making. 


stove), and small, open grates. 
Pea-—~Domestic furnaces with small open- Barley—Steam-making. 


Coal Price Regulation and the Constitution 


By Wurm Draper Lewis 
Director of the American Law Institute 


HE people believe they are paying 

too much for coal. There is, there- 
fore, a growing demand for some relief, 
though I believe the overwhelming 
sentiment of the community is at 
present against public ownership of the 
mines. There is, however, an insist- 
ence that Government shall do more 
than investigate; that it shall act. The 
legal possibility and the economic 
desirability of price regulation havé be- 
come matters for serious consideration. 
If we pay too much for coal it is due 
either to inefficiency in production and 
distribution or to monopolistic condi- 
tions or to both. If exorbitant prices 
are due principally to the inefficiencies 
of the mdustry, Government price 
regulation by itself will not reduce 
prices. The mine owners, the labor 
unions, the transportation companies 
and the retailers may not be so black 
as they are sometimes painted, but 
they are not engaged in philanthropic 
activities. They intend their expendi- 
ture of money, brains and brawn to 
result in gain, not in loss. On the 
other hand, if exorbitant prices are due 
to monopolistic conditions, then greater 
efficiency in the conduct of the indus- 


try may not at all reduce prices. What- 


all this amounts to is that if we now 
pay too much for coal, Government 
regulation of the price will result in 
significant price reduction only if the 
reason. for exorbitant prices is the 
existence of essentially monopolistic 
conditions of coal production and dis- 
tribution. 


WOULD GOVERNMENT REGULATION BE 
CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Whether Government should regu- 
late prices is an economic question, not 


a legal question. I leave its solution to 
those engaged in the industry, to the 
economist, and to all those wise per- 
sons whom we call statesmen if we 
admire them, politicians if we don’t. 
Whether Government can regulate 
prices is a legal constitutional question 
of great and immediate practical im- 
portance. Under our American system 
of making law a statute embodying a 
new economic policy almost always will 
be challenged on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional. Putting aside, there- 
fore, all question of desirability: Would 
Government regulation of the selling 
price of coal be constitutional? 
Legislation by Congress or by the 
state legislatures must conform to the 
provisions of our Federal.Constitution. 
The acts of state legislatures also 
must conform to the requirements of 
their respective state constitutions. 
Limitations of space confine the present 
discussion to the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. I shall also be 
obliged to place myself under one more 
limitation. I shall not discuss the line 
which should be drawn between the. 
powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. A given sale of coal is either a 
transaction of interstate or of intra- 
state commerce. It may be asserted 
that a given act of Congress regulating 
the price of coal is a regulation of intra- 
state commerce, and that under the 
Constitution the power to regulate 
such commerce is reserved to the states. 
On the other hand, a state statute may 
be attacked, not on the ground that a 
state cannot regulate intra-state sales 
of coal, but on the ground that the 
particular statute in question regulates 
interstate sales and that in the ab- 
sence of the consent of Congress such 
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Coat Prick REGULATION AND THE CONSTITUTION 


regulation by the state trespasses on 
the power of Congress. 

In discussing the constitutionality of 
regulating the price of coal the vital 
question is not as to the distribution of 
the power among the Federal and State 
Governments, but as to whether such 
power exists in either. The Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted in 1791. It contains certain 
limitations on the methods by which 
the Federal Government may exercise 
its power. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted after the Civil War 
in 1868. It imposes limitations of a 
similar character on the exercise by 
the states of their reserved powers. 


Both of these amendments declare 


that: “No person shall be ; de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” 

The constitutionality of any law 
regulating coal prices will be attacked 
on the ground that it deprives the 
sellers of coal of their property without 
due process of law. Some states have 
already enacted statutes creating an 
agency for the regulation of the price 
of coal for short periods to meet what 
is declared in the statute to be an 
existing emergency or when the execu- 
tive authority of the state declares an 
emergency to exist. One of these 
statutes was enacted by the legislature 
of Indiana (Chapter 44, Indiana Acts, 
1920, page 43). The United States 
District Court in Indiana refused to 
grant a preliminary injunction against 
any order being issued by the state 
commission, basing their opinion on 
the ground that “the general power of 
the state to touch in some way the 
coal-mining industry exists” (Ameri- 
can Coal Mining Co. v. Special Coal 
and Food Commission, 268 Fed. 563). 
The case, however, does not hold that 
the price of coal may always be regu- 
lated by Jaw. Even if it did, until the 
question has been passed on by the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, it 
will not be settled. If the Supreme 
Court decides that regulation of coal 
prices is forbidden by the due process 
clause, such regulation will be impossi- 
ble unless a subsequent constitutional 
amendment authorizes it. 


FUNCTIONS oF SUPREME COURT 


To explain how the Supreme Court 
will deal with this question should it 
be presented to them for final decision, 
it is necessary to point out the functions 
exercised by the Supreme Court in our 
Constitutional System. 

The Constitution, as adopted in 
1789, created not merely a Federal 
Government but a Federal State. It 
vested certain powers in the Federal 
Government and also in effect reserved 
to the states all other powers. From 
time to time disputes arise as to the 
respective extent of these powers. ‘The 
final determination of these disputes, 
if not left to negotiation and compro- 
mise, must be vested in some body. 
Under the leadership of Chief Justice 
Marshall the Supreme Court of the 
United States by disregarding an act of 
Congress or a state statute which they 
believed contrary to the Constitution 
became the final arbiter of all questions 
involving the respective powers under 
the Constitution of the State and 
Federal Governments. No other body 
has a prospect of functioning so well. 
To permit each state to determine the 
extent of its own powers would reduce 
the national government to impotency; 
to permit Congress to be the sole judge 
of its powers, as some suggest, would 
leave the constitutional rights of the 
states at the mercy of a temporary 
majority of a body moved by political 
motives. Let the man who wants to 
tinker with the Constitution by requir- 
ing less than a majority of the court 
to declare an Act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional, or by vesting in Congress 
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the power to determine the extent of 
its own powers, face the facts: What he 
advocates would virtually destroy our 
American system of national and state 
Governments, each supreme within its 
own sphere of action. For the preserva- 
tion of our Federal State created by the 
Constitution the Supreme Court must 
-be continued as the final arbiter of 
the limitations of Federal and state 
powers. 

The Supreme Court not only decides 
finally questions concerning the respec- 
tive powers of the Federal and State 
Governments but it determines also 
the relative spheres as defined in the 
Constitution of the three branches of 
the Federal Government, legislative, 
executive and judicial. Though the 
latter function is of far less importance, 
it prevents any fundamental alteration 
in the structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment not sanctioned by formal Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

In declaring a Federal or state 
statute unconstitutional because its 
provisions deprive the persons affected 
of their life, liberty or property without 
due process of law, the Supreme Court 
performs still another function,—the 
protection of individual constitutional 
rights. ‘There are several clauses in the 
Constitution as originally drafted and 
many more clauses in the amendments 
since adopted which are designed to 
protect the individual. Examples are 
the clause in the 10th section of the 
first article prohibiting a state from 
impairing the obligation of contracts, 
and the clause in the Fourth Amend- 
ment declaring that the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. These and simi- 
lar clauses, however, are much more 
definite than the due process clause in 
respect to the restrictions which they 
lay upon Government. 
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“Wrireaout Dur Process or Law” 


The provision that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law is a tech- 
nical legal expression to be construed 
in the light of its growth in Constitu- 
tional history. Even as thus construed 
it is perhaps capable of at least three 
widely different meanings. In the first 
place, it may mean that an official of 
the Government, to deprive a, person 
of life, hberty or property, must show 
that he is acting in accordance with the 
customary rules of law or in accordance 
with the definite provisions of a statute. 
Under this interpretation, if the official 
shows that his conduct is justified by 
the terms of a statute, no matter how 
arbitrary those terms may be, he has 
shown that he is acting in accordance 
with due process of law. 

The second possible meaning of the 
term is that in addition to the protec- 
tion afforded under the interpretation 
just mentioned, it js designed to protect 
the individual from having his life, - 
liberty or property taken from him by 
legal process (in the prosecution of 


‘criminal or civil cases against him) 


which is justified by the provisions of a 
statute, but is nevertheless arbitrary 
and not in accordance with the customs 
and usages which experience has shown 
are necessary to protect the individual 
from persecution under the forms of 
law. 

The third possible meaning is that 
the provision is the announcement of 
a general principle, binding on the 
legislative as well as on the executive 
branches of Government, to the effect 
that the individual shall be free from 
being deprived of his life, liberty or 
property, not merely by unauthorized 
executive action or by statutes which 
establish arbitrary and unfairlegal proc- 
ess In the prosecution of civil and 
criminal cases, but also by any statute, 
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the terms of which are arbitrary and 
unfair according to those ideas of 
individual liberty and personal rights 
which have been developed by the 
English-speaking peoples. 

It will be seen that a statute regu- 
lating the price of coal or of any other 
commodity does not take from the 
owners their property without due 
process if the first or second meaning 
be taken. It is only when the third 
and far broader meaning is taken that 
the constitutionality of any price regu- 
lation by Government can be called in 
question. ; 

It is probable that those who drafted 
the Fifth Amendment, in which the 
words are used as a limitation on the 
exercise of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, used the expression “due 
process of law” in the second meanmg 
just stated. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in 1855, in the case 
of Murray’s Lessee v. Hoboken Land 
and Improvement Company (59 U. S. 
272) (the only case prior to the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment in 
which the meaning of the words is 
carefully discussed), treats the clause 
as at least primarily a prohibition 
against arbitrary legal process, al- 
though there is nothing in the opinion 
of the Court to show conclusively that 
the Court at that time would not, if 
occasion had required, have given to 
the words the third and much broader 
meaning, 

After the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in 1868, the Court in the 
first cases arising under the Amend- 
ment construed the due process of law 
clause in that Amendment in the third 
' and broadest sense. The consequence 
of this broad interpretation would be 
to give the Court a wide discretionary 
veto power over all Federal and State 
social and economic legislation were it 
not for a self-imposed limitation of 
great practical importance. Because 
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the Supreme Court is a court and its 
members judges and not merely elder 
statesmen passing on the wisdom or 
folly of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, there is no capricious exercise of its 
power. The judges, being lawyers 
trained in our common law system of 
developing legal rules, feel themselves 
in deciding a particular case bound to 
a very high degree by the way in which 
the Court has decided previously other 
cases presenting analogous questions. 
Thus around the expression “due 
process of law” has grown a very con- 
siderable body of recorded decisions. 
From these decisions we may gain 
some idea of the rules of law which will 
be used by the Court as guides to 
determine the constitutionality of any 
statute questioned by a litigant before 
the Court on the ground that it de- 
prives him of life, hberty or property 
without due process. 

It is true that these case-made rules 
of law, like the case-made rules of the 
common law, are always subject to 
modification and change. A statute 
which may be held constitutional today 
may neither in fact nor in logic be 
distinguishable from the statute which 
the Court held unconstitutional some 
years ago. But it is as great a mistake 
to suppose that the judges use delib- 
erately the due process of law clauses 
to invalidate laws which are opposed 
to their economic or social opinions, as 
it is not to perceive that by its broad 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
due process clause the Court has under- 
taken a function of supreme impor- 
tance which profoundly affects our 
development as a nation. The Court, 
in view of the constantly growing 
desire for the increase of governmental 
regulation of industry, wields a power 
of which Marshall never dreamed. 
Though the due process clause has 
existed as a restraint on the Federal 
Government since 1'791, only since the 
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adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has it had practical importance. — 

Thus we speak correctly of the power 

exercised by the Court under the due 
process of law clauses when we say that 
it is not only a most important power, 
but a comparatively new feature of our 
constitutional system. It is no part of 
-my present purpose to defend or criti- 
cize the existence of this power. But 
as my blunt statement of the matter 
may be taken by some as a.criticism, it 
is perhaps right that I should point out 
that the Court has used its power, on 
_ the whole, in a manner satisfactory to 
the American people. Today, there- 
fore, the burden is on him who would 
propose to strike the due process of law 
clauses from the Constitution or to 
narrow the broad meaning the Court 
has given to it. 

This necessarily long explanation of 
the nature of the due process of law 
clauses is, I hope, sufficient to enable 
you to understand the few things that 
can be said in answer to the question: 
Is it constitutional for the national or 
state Governments to regulate the price 
of coal? 


SUPREME Court DECISIONS 


I shall bring to your attention eight 
cases decided by the Supreme Court 
which throw more or less light on the 
facts which the Court would today 
take into consideration in passing on 
the constitutionality of any such legis- 
lation. The first of these cases, Munn 
v. Illinois (94 U. S$. 118), was decided 
in 1876, the last so late as June 11 of 
the present year. Six of them involve 
statutes regulating the selling price of 
particular things; in two, the statutes 
in question regulated the price of labor 
in particular industries. In one case 
the Court dealt with an act of Congress; 
in the other cases, with state statutes. 

There is one thing that can be said 
to be established by these cases, be- 
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cause it is the assumption which under- 
lies in each of them the reasoning in the 
opinions of the Court. This assump- 
tion is that the due process of law 
clauses deprive Government of the 
power to regulate prices generally. If 
Government has the power to regulate 
the price at which an owner may part 
with certain property or give certain 
service, it is because of special cir- 
cumstances connected with that prop- 
erty or service. There was a period 
after the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment when the proposition just 
stated was open to argument before 
the Supreme Court, but that time has 
long since passed. 

The Court in all’ six of the price 
regulation cases, nevertheless, in spite 
of this limitation on Government price 
regulation to which I have referred, 
has upheld the constitutionality of the 
statute. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to ascertain what were the special 
circumstances which appealed to the 
judges in those cases as warranting an 
exception to the general rule that the 
price at which you or I may sell our 
products or give our services, or rent 
or sell our land, is, our own affair—a 
right of property, which is taken away 
from us without due process by any 
statute which attempts to regulate the 
price. 

In the first case, Munn v. Illinois, the 
Court held—two judges dissenting— 
that a state statute fixing maximum 
charges for the storage of grain in grain 
elevators was constitutional, because 
the owners of the elevators had a virtual 
monopoly and the business .was “af- 
fected with a public interest.” In 
Spring Valley Water Works v. Schottler 
(110 U. 8. 347), a case decided in 1884 
it was held—one judge dissenting— 
that Government can regulate the 
price charged for water by one having 
a virtual monoply. The Court held in 
the third case, Georgia Railroad Com- 
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pany v. Smith (128 U. S. 174), decided 
in 1888, that a state can regulate rates 
charged by a railroad company, because 
a railroad company has the privileges 
of a corporation and especially because 
it has the right to take private property 
for the construction of its road against 
the will of the owners by the exercise 
of what is known as “the power of 
eminent domain.” 

Tn the fourth case, Cotting v. Kansas 
City (183 U. S. 79), decided in 1901, the 
late Mr. Justice Brewer, delivering the 
opinion of the Court, expressed his own 
conviction that a state statute fixing 
the charges in stockyards would not 
violate the due process of law clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Court, however, held the particular act 
under consideration in that case uncon- 
stitutional, because its regulatory pro- 
visions were limited to the charges in 
stockyards of a specified size, and, 
therefore, the statute deprived the 
owners of these yards of the “equal 
protection of the laws” guaranteed by 

another provision of the Amendment. 
= That the opinion of Judge Brewer would 
be followed today is indicated by the 
case of Stafford v. Wallace (258 U. S. 
495) in which the Court refused to en- 
join the Secretary of Agriculture from 
carrying out the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, although the Act gives to the 
Secretary the power to fix rates 
charged by stockyards. Chief Justice 


Taft says, “that it,” the business of. 


running a stockyard, “is a business 
within the power of regulation by leg- 
islative action needs no discussion.” 
In the fifth case, German Alliance 
Insurance Company v. Lewis (233 U. S. 
889), decided in 1914, the Court held 
constitutional a state statute creating 
an insurance commissioner and vesting 
in him the power to fix fire insurance 
rates. One judge was absent and three 
dissented. The expressed ground of the 
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decision was that the insurance business 
had been regulated in different ways 
for many years and the regulation of 
rates, as an extension of legislative 
power, was justified by the circum- 
stances. The plaintiff argued that only 
such services can be regulated as can be 
demanded by the public. The Court re- 
fused to adopt this proposition. 

The sixth and most recent case, or 
rather cases, involving price regulation 
are known as the rent cases. They are 
Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 184) and 
Brown Holding Company v. Feldman 
(256 U. S. 169), decided in 1921. The 
first of the two cases involved the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress 
creating a commission with power to 
fix the rent, services and other terms 
of use of property in the District of 
Columbia. It provided that the ten- 
ants’ right of occupancy should con- 
tinue on the rent and other terms fixed 
by the Commission irrespective of the 
expiration of any existing lease, unless 
the owner desired the premises for 
actual occupancy by himseif, his wife, 
children, or dependents. The opera- 
tion of the act was limited to two years. 
The act itself stated that its provisions 
were made necessary “by emergen- 
cles growing out of the war result- 
ing in rental conditions in the District 
dangerous to the public health and 
burdensome to public officers 5 
thereby embarrassing the Federal 
Government in the transaction of the 
public business.” 

The second case involved the con- 
stitutionality of a similar statute of the 
state of New York adopted on account 
of a most severe housing shortage in 
New York City. The Court upheld 


_ both statutes by a vote of five to four. 


Three of those voting with the major- 
ity, and one of those voting with the 
minority are no longer members of the 
Court. Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
delivered the opinions of the Court in 
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both cases, takes the position that the 
regulation is justified as a temporary 
measure, declaring “that a limit of 
time to tide over a passing trouble well 
may justify a law that could not be 
upheld as a permanent change.” ‘In 
the first case, he also points out that 
the emergency declared by Congress to 
exist is “a publicly notorious and al- 
most world-wide fact.” 


VALIDITY OF CERTAIN BUSINESS AND 
GOVERNMENT LIMITATIONS 


In attempting to judge the force of 
these two decisions as a precedent for 
or against the constitutionality of price 
regulation under other circumstances, 
two facts should be noted. First, in 
both cases the emergency alleged to 
justify the regulatory provisions of the 
statute arose out of a shortage of the 
supply of houses and apartments which 
created monopolistic conditions. Rent 
was not determined by the cost of 
building and by competition between 
those desiring to supply housing facil- 
ities, but by the dire necessity of those 
who contended with each other for a 
place in which to live. Second, the 
statutes went much further than regu- 
lating the rate at which an apartment 
or house should be rented. They gave 
to existing occupants the right to re- 
main in possession although the leases 
under which they took occupancy had 
terminated and the owner might be 
desirous to rent to some one else. A 
statute which fixes selling or rental 
prices is one kind of Government regu- 
lation of business and property; a 
statute which requires the owner to 
sell or to rent is another and much more 
drastic kind of Government regulation. 

In 1917 the Supreme Court in an 
opinion delivered by the late Chief 
Justice White, four of the nine judges 
dissenting, upheld the constitutionality 
of the statute of Congress known as the 


Adamson Act, which provided for an 
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eight-hour day for all railroad employes 
to be paid at the rate previously paid 
for a ten-hour day. This wage rate was 
to continue for a few months pending 
an Investigation by a commission. It 
is probable, though not quite certain, 
that the majority regarded the statute 
as being justified by the fact that it was 
adopted to avert a nation-wide strike of 
railroad employes (Wilson v. New, 243 
U. S. 331). 

On the llth of last June, the Court 
announced its decision in the case in- 
volving the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Industrial Court Act: the case 
of Wolff Packing Company v. Court of 
Industrial Relations. In delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, Chief 
Justice Taft reviewed the cases to 
which I have referred and other cases 
and threw much light on what the 
Court now regards as the limitations of 
the power of the Government to regu- 
late business, especially prices and 
wages. 

The statute in question declared that 
certain businesses were “affected with 
a public interest ”: 

(1) Manufacture and preparation of 
food for human consumption. 

(2) Manufacture of clothing for hu- 
man wear. 

(3) Production of any substance in 
common use for fuel. 

(4) Transportation of the foregoing. 

(5) Public utilities and common car- 
riers. 

It created an industrial court of 
three judges who were authorized to 
summon the parties to any industrial 
dispute in regard to wages or other 
terms of service, and were directed, if 
they found the peace and health of the 
community threatened by such con- 
troversy, to fix the wages and other 
terms of employment. The employer 
had to pay the wages ordered to be 
paid by the Court; the employe could 
terminate his employment as an indi- 
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vidual, but he could not combine with 
others to do so—strikes were prohib- 
ited. The Wolff Packing Company, an 
establishment employing about three 
hundred persons, refused to pay an 
increase in wages granted by the Court 
on the application of a union. A 
mandamus or order to compel them to 
do so was granted by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas at the request of the In- 
dustrial Court. The Company appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas was reversed on the 
ground that the Act in attempting to 
regulate the rate of wages deprived 
the Company and its laborers of their 
property without due process of law. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice goes 
far to clarify the expression first used 
by the Court in Munn v. Illinois in 
describing a business as “affected with 
a public interest.” He points out that 
businesses clothed with a public interest 
justifying some public regulation may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Those 
that are carried on pursuant to a public 


privilege, as railroad companies and ° 


many other public utilities which have 
the right to take private property in 
building their facilities; (2) certain 
occupations “‘regarded as exceptional, 
the public interest attaching to which, 
recognized from earliest times, has sur- 
vived the period of arbitrary laws by 
Parliament or Colonial legislatures for 
the regulation of all trades and call- 
ings, ’ as the business of conducting an 
‘mn or of operating a cab or grist mill; 
(3) businesses which “though not pub- 
lic at their inception may be fairly said 
to have risen to be such and to have 
become subject in consequence to some 
Government regulation.” 


Businesses Watch Have BECOME 
PUBLIC 


If the business of mining and selling 
coal can be regulated it is because it 
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falls under the third class and it there- 
fore becomes important to know the 
tests which the Court will apply in 
determining whether a business is or is 
not within this class. On this point 
the Chief Justice is clear. He says: 

It has never been supposed since the 
adoption of the Constitution that the busi- 
ness of the butcher or the baker, the tailor, 
the wood chopper, the mining operator, or 
the miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product or his 
wages could be fixed by state regulation. 

i An ordinary producer, manufac- 


turer, or shopkeeper may sell or not as he 
likes. 


And then the Chief Justice adds this 
significant, and for our purposes, most 
important observation: In nearly all 
the businesses included within the 
third head above, that is businesses 
which have risen to be public, 


the thing which gave the public interest 
was the indispensable nature of the service 
and the exorbitant and arbitrary control to 
which the public may be subjected without 
regulation. 


Here we have, so it seems to me, not 
only a substantially correct summary 
of the cases involving price and wage 
regulations in which the statutes have 
been upheld by the Court, but also in 
view of the present personnel of the 
Court a rule which will guide its deter- 
mination of similar questions in the 
immediate future. In effect, the rule 
given by the Chief Justice amounts to 
this: The price of a commodity or serv- 
ice can be regulated by law provided; 
(a) the use which it serves bears a 
sufficiently close relation to the welfare 
of the community, and (b) monopolistic 
rather than competitive conditions 
would, without such regulation, control 
the price. 

The requisite importance of the use 
of a commodity or service is a matter 
of degree. The Court will not and 


‘should not attempt to draw an exact 
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line. So far as the regulation of the 
price of coal is concerned, this factor of 
constitutionality needs no special in- 
vestigation. Coal is a necessity to 
modern industry and to the health of 
the community. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL Not ALWAYS 
POSSIBLE 


If there is doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of the regulation of the price 
of coal it arises with respect to the 
second factor. Whether the conditions 
which regulate the price of a commod- 
ity are monopolistic or competitive in 
character is often a most complicated 
question. In modern industry the 
selling price of most articles is the 
resultant of many factors into which 
both competitive and monopolistic 
conditions enter. Thus even where the 
article is patented and the producer 
holds a legal monopoly, the article 
itself may and indeed often does enter 
into competition with unpatented sub- 
stitutes. Whether such monopolistic 
conditions exist as to make lawful 
Government regulation of price is a 
question of degree, just as the requisite 
importance of the commodity or service 
is a matter of degree. Because coal 
exists in limited quantities which can- 
not be increased and in that sense is a 
natural monopoly, it does not follow 
that its selling price is subject to 
monopolistic conditions. Land is lim- 
ited in quantity, but the Supreme 
Court would not for a moment on that 
count alone uphold a statute regulating 
the price of land or of agricultural 
products, because as a matter of fact 
the rent or selling price of land is often 
the resultant of competition among 
owners to rent or sell. The fact that 
coal is limited in quantity, coupled 


with its importance to our prosperity as’ 


a nation would today probably justify 
before the Supreme Court a statute 
regulating the quantity mined in any 
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one year or its export to foreign coun- 
tries; but we cannot, therefore, 
conclude that the price can be regu- 
lated. 

Since the opinion in the Kansas 
Industrial Court case it can be asserted 
with confidence that. because a business 
can be regulated in one particular, it 
does not follow necessarily that it can 
be regulated in every other particular. 
The opinion apparently puts an end to 
the idea once prevalent that there is a 
class of businesses not affected by a 
public interest to which no regulation 
will apply and a class of businesses 
affected by a public interest which can 
be subjected in all things to Govern- 
ment regulation. No business can be 
regarded as exempt from any public 
regulation. Few if any businesses can 
be subjected to every conceivable kind 
of governmental control. Each regula- 
tion to be constitutional must stand, so 
to speak, on its own feet. 


Court Decision A MATTER or FACT 


To justify before the Supreme Court 
the regulation of the price of coal 
generally, or the price of anthracite 
coal, it must be shown that at present 
the price is to a very considerable 
degree governed by monopolistic condi- 
tions. ‘The answer to the question: 
“Can. the price of coal be regulated by 
Government in view of the due process 
of law clauses in the Constitution? ” is, 
therefore, if I have correctly stated the 
rules of law which will govern the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, prima- 
rily a matter. of fact. 

Although many of the conditions 
which throw light on the answer to this 
question of fact are known and, al- 
though anyone from the President or 
Governor to the humblest citizen is . 
entitled to his opinion, it would be both 
a reckless and a foolish lawyer who 
would positively advise the Govern- 
ment authorities or private clients that 
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a state statute or a Federal Act regulat- 
ing the price of coal would be declared 
by the Supreme Court constitutional or 
unconstitutional. It is the kind of 
question to which no certain answer 
can be given before the Court speaks. 
The Supreme Court cannot express its 
opinion until a Government price 
regulation is made and someone af- 
fected disputes the constitutionality of 
of the regulation. 


THe Way Our 


What, then, to use the name by 
which this section of the volume is 
headed, is “The Way Out” of present 
coal and especially anthracite coal 
conditions—conditions which are ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory to the public 
and not wholly satisfactory to those 
engaged in the industry whether as 
operators or miners? 

In the first place I admit, though 
reluctantly, that experience now cover- 
ing many years gives us little right to 
hope that voluntary action on the part 
of the operators and miners can be 
trusted to result in giving the public 
reasonable service at reasonable prices. 
I say reluctantly because I am enough 
of an individualist to believe that the 
development of a sense of obligation of 
public service in those working in the 
industry is likely to be more fruitful 
in good results than Government 
regulations however wisely conceived 
or well executed. 

In the second place, admitting that 
some Government action is necessary, 
in view of the fact that the constitu- 
tionality of Government regulation of 
the price of coal, even of anthracite 
coal, is at present doubtful, the first 
thing that is clear about any program 
of action by the national Government 
or by any state government is that it 
should not .be so bound up with price 
regulation that the entire success of the 
program would depend on the Supreme 
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Court supporting the right of the 
Government to fix the price of coal. 

That the program of Government 
action should not entirely center on 
price regulation is not only legal but 
economic common sense. If Govern- 
ment attempts to regulate the price of 
coal and the Supreme Court holds that 
the regulation deprives the owners of 
coal of their property without due 
process of law, it would be because the 
majority of the Court were convinced 
that monopolistic conditions do not at 
present control the price of coal. If the 
Supreme Court made such a decision 
and was right as to its facts, the deci- 
sion would not deprive the people of 
any control over the coal industry 
which they could use with advantage. 
I have already pointed out that Gov- 
ernment regulation of price will have 
no significant effect on prices unless the 
reason we pay too much for coal is that 
the present selling price is controlled 
by essentially monopolistic and not 
competitive conditions. What I wish 
to bring home to you is this: That the 
constitutionality of price regulation 
and the practical usefulness of price 
regulation to the public depend on the 
same thing—the extent to which the 
price of coal to the consumer is con- 
trolled by essentially monopolistic 
conditions. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR GOVERN- 
MENT ÅCTION 


The Government action to which I 
suggest that consideration be given is: 


First: The creation of a Government 

commission to which will be given: 

"1. Power to investigate effectually 

- all things pertaining to the indus- 

try. 

2. Power to make public any fact 
ascertained. 

3. Power to make recommendations 

in respect to anything connected 
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with the industry, including prices, 
wages, methods of production and 
distribution, and also to recom- 
mend legislation. 

4. Power, should a recommendation 
be disregarded, to issue at its dis- 
cretion an order directing com- 
pliance with the recommendation, 
the order to be binding, but sub- 
ject to review by a specified court. 

Second: The statute should make it 
clear that, while it is the duty of the 
commission to exercise its power of 
investigation and also to make rec- 
ommendations as to wages, prices 
and other things connected with the 
industry, the power to make an 
order that a specific recommendation 
be followed shall be exercised not as 

- a matter of course on the disregard 
of a recommendation, but only in 
those cases where in the opinion of 
the commission the facts warrant 
not merely Government investiga- 
tion and recommendation, but Gov- 
ernment regulation. 


This bare outline of a possible pro- 
gram for Government action will, I 
hope, be sufficient to enable me to 
make clear to you the fundamental 
differences between the Government 
agency which I suggest for considera- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other public service 
commissions. 


Just Waar tHE Commission WOULD 
Do 


The statutes creating public service 
commissions are drawn upon the sup- 
position of the existence of definite 
controversies as to rates and othér 
terms of service. A principal function 
of such commissions, therefore, is to 
hear and settle these controversies as a 
court hears and decides legal questions. 
The statute proposed would, if I may 
be allowed the expression, breathe an 
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entirely different atmosphere. Its 
primary object would be not to settle 
disputes whether of wages or prices, 
but to create conditions which would 
largely prevent such disputes arising. 
While, therefore, any citizen or group 
of citizens could, of course, call the 
attention of the Government agency to 
any matter which they believed needed 
Investigation, it would be the duty of 
the Government agency to make its 
own investigation in its own way. In 
so domg it would not model its pro- 
ceedings on Court proceedings as the 
public service commissions have done. 
It would seek the facts with the help of 
the coöperation of the individuals and 
associations engaged in the industry 
whether as owners or employes, though, 
of course, full opportunity for a hearing 
would be afforded to those affected by 
an order before the order was issued. 

Again, the public service commis- 
sions are almost entirely confined to the 
consideration of rates and services. It 
is known that there are in the coal 
industry serious deficiencies in what 
may be termed its organization, as in 
the methods of distribution and in the 
relation borne by the number of mines 
and miners to our need for coal. So 
far as can now be seen, a commission 
which could not. investigate, recom- 
mend and if necessary regulate the 
organization of the industry might 
prove almost entirely useless. The 
investigations of such an agency might 
show conditions justifying many Gov- 
ernment regulations, but not price reg- 
wations. 

The most important difference, how- 
ever, between the commission sug- 
gested and the present public service 
commissions. would be that publicity 
and recommendation would precede 
mandatory regulation. Coal is essen- 
tial. If the public cannot get gross 
abuses corrected without the club of a 
Government order, then the club 
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should be used. To create a commis- 
sion with investigatory and recom- 
mendatory powers only would be 
childish. But this should not blind us 
to the fact that we are never going to 
get satisfactory conditions until there 
is developed among owners, miners 
and Government commissioners a, com- 
mon will to give good service to the 
public. 

Finally, and as bearing directly on 
the specific subject of this paper, which 
is the constitutionality of Government 
regulation of the price of coal, we must 
in any program for Government action 
keep before us the fact that the power 
of Government under the Constitution 
to regulate the price of coal depends on 
a fact--the existence of essentially 
monopolistic conditions which will con- 
trol prices in the absence of such regu- 
lation. Under our system of hearing 
and deciding cases this fact must ulti- 
mately be determined by a group of 
learned lawyers, members of the Su- 
preme Court, not by a jury of persons 
familiar with business or trained to the 
scientific investigation of business con- 
ditions. There is no reason, however, 
why the Court should not pay great 
respect to the conclusions of fact ar- 
rived at by a properly constituted 
Government fact finding éommission. 

The suggested commission would 
not issue an order unless they had 
themselves found facts which con- 
vinced them that such order was war- 
ranted. The facts which they believed 
to justify them in making the order 
would be just those facts which would 
tend to convince the Supreme Court, 
should the power to issue the order be 
questioned, that the order did not 
deprive those affected of their property 
without due process of law. 

You will note that I have not sug- 
gested whether the commission pro- 
posed shall be state or national. ‘There 
is no reason why eyery state should 
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have such an agency. On the other 


' hand, it is clear that at least two gov- 


ernments should now act in regard to 
the present coal situation—the Fed- 
eral Government and the Government 
of Pennsylvania. If these two govern- 
ments can act effectively, each in its 
own sphere, the “way out” of existing 
conditions would be found, because 
the other coal-producing states would 
follow Pennsylvania’s lead. Pennsy!l- 
vania is more interested in finding a 
“way out” in the coal industry than 
any other state. Fortunately, she has 
now in her two representatives in the 
Senate and in her Governor men from 
whom she has a right to expect sug- 
gestions for constructive action. Con- 
gress can and should act this winter. 
Unfortunately, the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly does not meet until 
1925. This, however, has one advan- 
tage in that it gives ample time, if the 
subject is taken up at once, to develop 
a plan that can be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before the election next fall. 
The one thing that the people should 
not, and let us hope will not, excuse is a 
policy of, drift and inaction by Con- 
gress or by the government of the great 
state whose welfare is so intimately 
connected with a satisfactory solution 
of the coal problem. 


(NOTE ON STATE STATUTES 
REGULATING THE PRICE OF 
COAL) 


In Indiana an act was passed in 1920 
creating a Coal and Food Commission 
[c. 44 of Indiana Acts, 1920, page 143]. 
The Commission was to exist until 
March 31, 1921, unless continued by 
subsequent legislation. (Apparently 
this act was not continued by subse- 
quent legislation.) The Commission 
was given power to 

(1) Fix the price to jobbers, whole- 
sale or retail dealers or to the public of 
all coal moying in intra-state com- 
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merce; it was not to be confiscatory, 
nor less than the actual cost of the coal 
plus a fair and reasonable return on the 
property used in the production and 
sale thereof, nor in excess of any price 
which might be fixed by the Federal 
Government. 

(2) To require production and sale 
of enough coal for domestic purposes. 

(3) To license persons, firms and 
corporations, and to revoke its licenses. 

(4) To advise priority of different 
coal users. 

Appeals to the courts are allowed 
from the Commission’s orders and 
rulings. Coal movimg in the inter- 
state commerce is specifically exempt 
from the provisions of the statute. As 
to food, the Commission was only to 
find facts and to make reports. 

A New York statute of 1922 [special 
session, 1922, ch. 673, page 1743— 
Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1923, page 
2464] declared that an emergency 
existed and should be regarded as con- 
tinuing to exist until the Governor 
issued a proclamation to the contrary. 
It gave the Fuel Administrator the 
following powers: : 

(1) To regulate the receipt, storage, 
purchase, sale, use, distribution or de- 
livery of fuel within the state and of 
production within the state. 

(2) To fix prices or reasonable 
profits. 

(3) To forfeit unnecessary inter- 
mediate sales. 

(4) To compel sale and distribution 
of fuel. 

(5) To compel allotment and appor- 
tioning. 
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(6) To buy and sell fuel for public or 
private consumption, if the Governor 
should declare the emergency to be 
acute. 

(7) To prevent waste of fuel, and to 
limit or regulate the production and 
distribution and use of light, heat and 
power. : 

(8) To issue licenses to sell fuel and 
to revoke them. m 

“ Fuel” includes coal, coke, charcoal, 
firewood, fuel oil and manufactured 
fuel products, but not gas or electricity. 
The office of fuel administrator was 
abolished by proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor, March 27, 1923. 

A similar law is a recent enactment. 
by the Rhode Island Legislature, 1923 
laws, ch. 2306 (Jan. 12, 1923). Tt de- 
clared an emergency and created the 
office of State Fuel Administrator to 
continue until January 31, 1924. 

In New Hampshire a statute [laws 
1923, ch. 111, page 130] authorizes the 
Governor to‘appoint a fuel administra- 
tor during the emergency, providing 
that the Governor and Council shall 
have decided that the emergency exists. 
The Administrator may make rules 
“with respect to the sale and distribu- 
tion of fuel,” including price and 
standard fixing. 

A Connecticut statute [laws 1923, 
ch. 5, page 3477] authorizes the Gov- 
ernor to declare that an emergency 
exists. In such case it is made a crime 
(punishable by fine and imprisonment) 
to refuse to sell fuel at a reasonable 
price or to sell at an unreasonable 
profit or upon unreasonable condi- 
tions. 


A Code of Industrial Law 


By Hon. Wiuiiam S. KENYON 
Iowa 


HIS is an age of vexatious prob- 

lems. Across the sea we behold a 
chaos of hatred and desperation—a 
situation calling loudly for solution, 
but apparently calling in vain. In our 
own country there is a spirit of unrest, 
a suspicion of one another, an unfortu- 
nate greed, all coupled with hate and a 
general “headhitting” feeling through- 
out the land. 

In the West we have a pretty well 
defined sentiment that agriculture has 
not had a- square deal. Present and 
prospective prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts are, however, easing that situation. 
The people of the cities have come to a 
realization in the last two years that 
there can be no enduring prosperity for 
the nation if agriculture is paralyzed. 
While the question of raising foodstuffs 
for our people is the most practical 
question with which the nation is con- 
cerned, yet the question with which 
you are dealing here is nearly as im- 
portant. Outside of truck or oil trans- 
portation, foodstuffs and the instru- 
mentalities to produce them cannot be 
transported save by thé use of coal. 
In our northern climates where there is 
a scarcity of wood people cannot exist 
without coal. Business cannot carry 
on its activities without it, and there is 
probably no question today that is 
more immediately vital than that of 
supply and cost of coal. 

The continual rise of prices, the con- 
stant recurrence of strikes, Is a tax on 
all industry, and a very severe tax on 
the people’s patience. The almost an- 
nual strikes and long discussions inci- 
dent thereto, with a mere temporary 
adjustment at the end, have not tended 
to produce a feeling of stability among 
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the people, or confidence in their ability 
to secure an adequate supply of coal at 
reasonable prices. Anthracite coal has 
become a luxury. 


_ GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COAL A 
POSSIBILITY 


Thinking people who are willing to 
recognize a situation when confronted 
with it, understand one thing, and that 
is that the people of the United States 
are going to have coal. They have a 
feeling that the coal has been put into 
the ground by the Almighty for the 
benefit of all the people and not for the. 


‘few; that it was not put there to 


promote profiteering or unconscionable 
dividends. : If the people of the United 
States cannot secure their coal at a fair 
price representing a reasonable return 
upon the investment, a just living wage 
to those who produce it, and further a 
supply upon which they can rely, a way 
will be devised, of course within the 
law and constitutional limitations, for 
the Government to acquire the coal 
mines of the country and to operate 
them for the benefit of all the people. 
That would be a last resort, but a resort 
that is within the probabilities if present 
conditions are to continue, and if the 
people are to be harassed every year by 
the fear of not being able to get their 
coal. No denunciation of any such 
condition as socialistic will halt the on- 
ward sweep of that movement if the 
conditions of the last few years are to 
continue. 

One may argue that it would be 
undesirable for the Government to ac- 
quire the mines and impossible for it to 
operate them, but it is an indictment of 
government to say that it could not be 
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done. [am not arguing for the propo- 
sition, but merely suggesting that it 
may come. And there are strong argu- 
ments in its favor, for if the burden of 
unconscionable profit were taken off of 
the supply of coal it would take from 
the business of the country an enor- 
mous tax and tend to advance pros- 
perity, while further, under Govern- 
ment operation, there would be no 
strikes. 


Past STUDIES oF CONGRESS ON COAL 
SITUATION 


Congress has frequently taken note 
of the situation; and the so-called 
“Calder Committee” a few years ago 
made an exhaustive examination of the 
subject. Its report is intensely in- 
teresting and instructive. One coal 
operator before that Committee ad- 
mitted that the extortionate prices 
charged the American people for coal 
in the year 1920 would reach an enor- 
mous sum of excessive profits. I 
- should hesitate to name the figure 
which Senator Calder stated in a 
speech on the floor, or in an interview, 
the American people had been robbed 
of, but it ran into appalling figures. 
Of course, had the statement been 
made by a progressive western Senator 
it would have been considered very 
wild and bolshevistic in its tendency, 
but coming from a New York stand-pat 
Senator it is entitled to credence even 
among the most incredulous. 

There is no particular satisfaction 
that the people can gather from the ex- 
periences of the past on this coal ques- 
tion. As far back as 1902, President 
Roosevelt, through his “Anthracite 
Coal Commission,” was struggling to 
settle the proposition in the anthracite 
field. It was merely a temporary 
adjustment. 

When I became a member of the 
Senate in 1911 the question of the coal 
field troubles of Wes} Virginia was be- 
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fore Congress. A Committee was ap- 
pointed, of which I was a member, 
which investigated thoroughly the 
situation. Two of the members of 
that Committee reported in favor of 
governmental ownership of the coal 
properties, or at least the Government 
taking them over, as the only remedy 
for conditions then existing. The 
situation as disclosed at that time in the 
Paint and Cabin Creek Coal Fields was 
one difficult for reasonable people to 
believe. 

Again, in 1920, in the West Virginia 
Coal Fields trouble arose which almost 
reached the dignity of civil war. 
Armies were marched across the moun- 
tains and bloody encounters ensued. 
Again Congress acted, and in June 
1920, the Senate passed a resolution for 
an Investigation by its Committee on 
Education and Labor of the situation 
in the coal fields of West Virginia in the 
territory adjacent to the borders of 
West Virginia and Kentucky. The Com- 
mittee made a thorough investigation, 
but its members were unable to agree. 


Tue ADVISABILITY OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
CODE 


As Chairman of that Committee I 
filed a report which, while not criticised 
by the other members of the Commit- 
tee, was not concurred in, and they filed 
a short report advocating the incor- 
poration of labor unions. In my re- 
port I recommended the adoption of an 
industrial code, and the building upon 
that as a foundation of industrial 
courts. That is the subject I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
present briefly to this yaon ghtful 
assemblage. 

We have in practically all of our 
State Constitutions and in the Federal 
Constitution what is known as a Bill of 
Rights. These rights have evolved 
through the strain, usages and processes 
of the ages, They represent the out- 
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come of strife with tyrannical rulers, 
and they are valued above everything 
else by the citizens as a Code of Indi- 
vidual Rights—not merely directory, 
but mandatory upon our courts as to 
all questions of civil rights. 

The idea of the industrial code is 
based on the same underlying concep- 
tion as these ideals of civil rights. Fn- 
dustrial life as we know it is not of 
ancient origin. The change from home 
to factory methods and the use of 
powerful machinery has brought about 
modern industrial life. Out of the 
many situations, customs and practices 
which of necessity have arisen in such 
industrial life, there are certain funda- 
mentals which the public has come to 
understand as essential to any fair ar- 
rangement between Labor and Capital. 
So an industrial code is a fundamental 
bil of industrial rights for both Capital 
and Labor. The main requisite for in- 
dustrial peace is the removal of misun- 
derstanding. How can it be removed 
unless fundamental rights of employers 
and employes are clearly defined? 

The public is entitled to know what 
the rights of Capital and the rights of 
Labor are; and to know that these 
rights are to be protected by some 
instrumentalities for their enforcement. 
The industrial code which was sug- 
gested in the Report of the Senate 
Committee in the last investigation of 
the West Virginia coal fields represents, 
I think, the best thought and experi- 
ence of those who had much to do with 
this question during the war. It would 
have been impossible to have carried on 
the war with continual strikes, mis- 
understandings, and turmoil between 
employers and employes in the great 
basic Industries. 


THe War Lagpor Poutcies Boarp 


It was evident to the President that 
there must be some uniform policy on 
the part of all branches of the Govern- 
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ment in dealing with industrial condi- 
tions and relations, and to bring this 
about the War Labor Policies Board 
was created. Further, in order to put 
into effect a uniform series of principles 
for industrial conditions, a Labor Con- 
ference Board was convened in the year 
1918 composed of representatives of 
organized labor and organized em- 
ployers. This Conference agreed upon 
a series of principles, or in fact upon an 
Industrial Code, and recommended 
that the President proclaim the Code 
and also establish a National War 
Labor Board for the purpose of inter- 
preting it. President Wilson took this 
action, and a Code was proclaimed by 
Executive Order in April, 1918. The 
National War Labor Board was in- 
stituted, consisting of representatives 
selected by the American Federation of 
Labor and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, with two joint 
chairmen; one, former President Wil- 
liam H. Taft; the other, the Hon. Frank 
P. Walsh. Both of these distinguished 
gentlemen performed the most patriotic 
service, and the findings of this Board 
received the approval of both Capital 
and Labor. Its work extended until 
August, 1919, and it handled over 
twelve hundred cases. I think never 
before had such a Board been set up 
under a Code of fundamental principles 
in any country in the world. 

I have not the time to set out this 
entire Code of the National War Labor 
Board, but it recognized: 

1. The right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain collectively 
through chosen representatives. 

2. The right of employers to organize 
in associations or groups and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representa- 
tives. 

3. It prohibited employers from dis- 
charging workers for membership in 
trade unions or for legitimate trade 
union activities. 
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4. It prohibited the workers from 
using coercive measures to induce per- 
sons to join their organizations. 

5. It provided where the union shop 
existed, union standards as to wages, 
hours of labor and other conditions 
that should be maintained. 

6. Certain provisions as to women in 
industry. a 

7. A recognition of the eight-hour 
day. 

8. A provision as to maximum 
production being maintained. 

9, And further provided for a living 
wage. 


GENERAL Activity Towarps FORMA- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL CODES 


After the war it was the hope of 
many that this Code of the National 
War Labor Board could be enlarged 
and the same kind of work carried on in 
peace as in war, and the movement for 
an Industrial Code was given great 
impetus by the success of the National 
War Labor Board. Impartial students 
realized that it had within it hope for 
the wage-earners themselves; that it 
would ‘bring about a fairer measure of 
economic and social welfare. Churches, 
both Protestant and Catholic, in pro- 
mulgating reconstruction programs, 
have laid stress upon the necessity of 
the adoption of well-defined principles 
for the determination of industrial 
relations. 

In 1919 the British Government 
convened a National Industrial Con- 
ference of employers and employes. 
More than eight hundred delegates as- 
sembled in London under the auspices 
of the Government, and this Conference 
‘submitted to the Government a con- 
structive policy. The Dominion of 
Canada shortly thereafter formed a 
Canadian Industrial Conference. Rep- 
resentatives of the public were invited 
to this Conference and took part, but 
could not vote. 
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It should be noted also that the 
Inter-Church World Movement which 
had been launched in this country in 
1918 had a Department of Industrial 
Relations, and a Conference was called 
of this movement in New York on 
October 3, 1919, but, as the President 
had called a Conference in Washington 
for the same month, very little was 
done by that Church Conference, al- 
though some two hundred delegates 
met in New York to consider the func- 
tion of the Church in relation to in- 
dustrial matters. The findings of this 
Conference were most significant. 


WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 


The first Industrial Conference in 
this country met at Washington under 
a call of President Wilson October 6, 
1919. The President in his call stated 
its purpose to be that of consulting to- 
gether on the great and vital questions 
affecting our industrial life and their 
consequent effect upon our people. 
Further, that it should be the duty of 
the Conference to discuss such methods 
as have already been tried out, of 
bringing Capital and Labor into close 
coöperation. 

There were three groups in this Con- 
ference: employers, labor and the 
public. The public group was given 
the right to vote in contradistinction to 
the procedure of the Canadian Con- 
ference. Each group submitted a 
program. The public group program 
was submitted by Hon. B. M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the former War Industries 
Board, who brings to every question a 
breadth of knowledge and a clear con- 
ception of its relationship to other 
public questions. The labor group set 
forth the principles and standards for 
which they had striven for years. The 
employers’ program was a statement of 
more or less general principles applica- 
ble to the management of industry. 
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Many plans were submitted for ad- 
justment of disputes, but the Con- 
ference split on the question of col- 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, 
and this arose over a resolution recom- 
mending arbitration of the steel strike 
then in progress. The President at- 
tempted to save the Conference, but it 
was impossible. The failure of this 
Conference was an industrial tragedy, 
not only in that it accomplished noth- 
ing, but it created a general feeling that 
the questions were impossible of solu- 
tion, and that there could be no en- 
during, industrial peace. 


SECOND CONFERENCE CALLED 


President Wilson convened there- 
after a smaller conference which met 
December 1, 1919. Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson, was Chairman, and the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Vice Chairman. 
Final report of this Conference was 
transmitted to the President March 6, 
1920, and in this report recommenda- 
tions were made for the establishment 
of elaborate machinery for the media- 
tion and arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes, including national and regional 
boards of adjustment. No principles, 
however, were suggested for the guid- 
ance of the agencies to be created. If 
the system proposed by this Confer- 
ence should be adopted, its operation 
would be similar to courts in civil life 
were there no special or general statu- 
tory law or fundamental, political Con- 
stitutions. Matters would be deter- 
mined by local customs and practices, 
and appeals to the higher court made 
only on questions of concrete fact and not 
upon the basis of pure law or practices 
and safeguards of general application. 

I think the mistake m this Conference 
was that they did not set forth a code of 
principles for the determination of 
industrial disputes. The machinery 
without the foundation to place it upon 
is of little benefit. 
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Bır Passen to Loox Into Coan 
SITUATION 


At the last session of the Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator Borah for a 
Fact Finding Commission as to the 
Coal Mining Industry was passed. 
The Commission has made a number of 
reports. The last one has just recently 
been released. I have had the pleasure 
of examining it and it is a document 
evidencing great study and meditation 
upon the part of the Commission. 

They emphasize the fact that coal is 
charged with `a public use; that it is one 
of the essentials of life, nearly as im- 
portant as food products. This Com- 
mission urges full publicity of all facts 
and statistics as to the coal business on 
the theory that it is not a private busi- 
ness, and recommends the creation of a 
special division in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with the coal 
mining industry. 

The final report of this Commission 
proposes no Bill of Rights in the indus- 
trial world, or code, such as I have sug- 
gested. Believing as I do that there 
can be no permanent solution of these 
questions without it, the report is in 
that respect, from my viewpoint, not 
complete, but as a whole it is a great 
contribution to the literature upon the 
subject. If the matter is committed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the same need exists for an Industrial 
Bill of Rights as a foundation for the 
actions of such Commission. 

Other efforts were made, such as the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
and legislation similar to this has been 
pending in various states. I have 
never believed the Kansas Court of ` 
Industrial Relations could endure. It 
is not in harmony with previous ex- 
perience here or abroad as to strike 
legislation. It aims to solve a problem 
in human adjustment with an arbi- 
trary, rigid and unrestricted judicial 
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fiat. It does not function upon the 
basis of any series’ of principles or 
industrial rights which may be ap- 
pealed to by any person or corporation 
coming under the Board’s jurisdiction. 
If an industrial code were substituted 
for the anti-strike prohibitions and 
penalties such courts could perform a 
useful public service. 


Way a Cope Was NEEDED AND THE 
Srers Towarps Its FORMATION 


It must always be borne in mind that 
the principles, not the machinery, are 
of prime importance. Machinery is 
necessary for the purpose of getting the 
facts and judicially applying principles, 
but the machinery is not so difficult of 
establishment as is the formation of an 
industrial code. The entire purpose, 
of course, fundamentally, is to bring 
about a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. ‘There is a spirit of unrest 
today in labor circles. Labor feels it 
has not had a fair share of the wealth 
which it has created. Capital looks 
with distrust upon certain leadership 
by labor because it fears an arbitrary 
use of power or some restriction upon 
output or cost of production. 

During the war we did not seem to 
have these suspicions. It is unfortu- 
nate that they have returned to plague 
us. ‘The interest of the public is in 
bringing back an era of confidence and 
coöperation. It seems to me the only 
way this can be done is by legislative 
action establishing a code of principles 
regulatory of industrial relations and 
conditions. Capital and Labor seem 
unable to reach an agreement by them- 
selves. ‘There is a great third party, 
the public, in every strike. This code 
would protect the public interest and 
at the same time safeguard the rights of 
both Labor and Capital. It need not 
be rigid and could be changed by 
legislative enactment. 

The Chairman of the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Education and Labor on 
January 22, 1920, mtroduced in the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 24. 
It proposed that by the action of Con- 
gress a National Labor Board should be 
created composed of representatives of 
Capital, Labor and the public, with 
power to establish smaller boards in 
all the basic industries. This Board 
would constitute a supreme court of 
industry. It would not have original 
jurisdiction, but would hear appeals on 
questions of principle or law. The 
subordinate boards in the various basic 
industries would have original jurisdic- 
tion as to questions of fact; that pend- 
ing the adoption of a code the principles 
of the National War Labor Board 
should be mandatory upon the delibera- 
tions or decisions of the National Board 
and the subordinate Industrial Labor 
Boards. This was the machinery 
provided. Other legislative matters 
crowded the hearing of this Resolution 
off the Boards and it really never 
recelved consideration. 

In the Transportation Act of 1920 
there was the beginning of an industrial 
code. Seven principles are enumerated 
which should be mandatory upon the 
Labor Board created by the act in its 
determination of wages. Later, the 
Board itself in a decision enunciated 
sixteen additional principles which 
were made mandatory upon industrial 
relations and conditions throughout the 
transportation industry. So by action 
of Congress, supplemented by the 
decision of the Labor Board, a code of 
twenty-three fundamental principles 
was established in the transportation 
industry for the determination of 
wages, working conditions and indus- 
trial relations. This is a direct parallel 
for the action which some of us insisted 
should be taken by Congress for the 
coal industry. 

The Code which I proposed, as 
Chairman of the Committee investigat- 
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ing the West Virginia situation, is as 
follows: 
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. 1. Coal is a public utility, and in its 
production and distribution the public 
interest is predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the 
constraining influence in fixing the 
wages and working conditions of mine 
workers. 

8. Capital prudently and honestly 
invested in the coal industry should 
have an adequate return sufficient to 
stimulate and accelerate the production 
of this essential commodity. 

4. The right of operators and miners 
to organize is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, 
or interfered with in any manner what- 
soever, nor shall coercive measures of 
any kind be used by employers or 
employes, or by their agents or repre- 
sentatives, to compel or to induce em- 
ployers or employes to exercise or to 
refrain from exercising this right. 

5. The right of operators and of 
miners to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing Is 
recognized and affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members 
of a union have the right to work with- 
out being harassed by fellow workmen 
who may belong to unions. ‘The men 
who belong to a union have the right to 
work without being harassed by opera- 
tors who do not believe in unionism. 
The organizations have a right to go 
into non-union fields and by peaceable 
methods try to persuade men to join 
the unions, but they have no right to 
try and induce employes to violate 
contracts which they have entered into 
with their employers, and the operators 
on the other hand have the right by 
peaceable means to try and persuade 
men to refrain from joining the unions. 

7. The right of all unskilled or com- 
mon laborers to earn an adequate living 


sll 


wage sufficient to maintain the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable 
comfort, and to -afford an opportunity 
for savings against unemployment, old 
age, and other contingencies is hereby 
declared and affirmed. Above this 
basic wage for unskilled workers, dif- 
ferentials in rates of pay for other mine 
workers shall be established for skill, 
experience, hazards of employment, 
and productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to engage in 
industrial occupations is recognized and 
affirmed; their rates of pay shall be the 
same as those of male workers for the 
same or equivalent service performed; 
they shall be accorded all the rights and 
guarantees granted to male workers 
and the conditions of their employment 
shall surround them with every safe- 
guard of their health and strength and 
guarantee them the full measure of pro- 
tection which is the debt of society to 
mothers and to potential mothers. 
Few women are engaged in any way in 
mining, but it may be as well to an- 
nounce this proposition as to pass it by. 

9. Children under the age of 16 years 
shall not be employed in the industry 
unless permits have been issued under 
state authority. 

10. Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry with one 
day’s rest in seven. The standard 
work day shall not exceed 8 hours a day. 

li. Punitive overtime shall be paid 
for hours worked each day in excess of 
the standard workday. 

12. When a dispute or controversy 
arises between operators and mine 
workers, there should be no strike or 
lockout, pending a conference or a 
hearing and determination of the facts 
and principles involved. 


WHERE THE Cope Wourop BE 
VALUABLE 
Suppose such Code had been adopted 
by Congress and the necessary ma- 
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chinery had been established to carry 
it into effect. Suppose then a strike 
had been threatened or inaugurated 
over the wage question. The board or 
court has power to determine it. The 
fundamental to a just determination is 
that men have the right to a: living 
wage, but the query at once arises what 
is a living wage. Is it merely enough 
to exist, with no thought of any of the 
real comforts of life or any saving for 
old age? Is it merely a hand-to-mouth 
existence? We turn to the Code and 
there find a living wage defined as 


_ sufficient to maintain the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort, 
and to afford an opportunity for savings 
against unemployment, old age, and other 
contingencies. 


And this definition is a guide to the ° 


board or court. So, with other ques- 
tions provocative of misunderstanding 
and strife. Possibly the most difficult 
would be that of collective bargaining. 
The Code declares for the right of 
operators and miners to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choice. The right of col- 
lective bargaining means the right of 
employes, when they so desire, to deal 
collectively with their employers. To 
some extent it implies a limitation upon 
the freedom of employers to discharge 
employes for membership in unions. 
Here undoubtedly arises a bone of 
contention. The very. familiar Hitch- 
man case, 245 U. S. 250, supports the 
doctrine that the employer has the 
right to discharge an employe for any 
particular reason that he may see fit. 
In that case the Court says: 

This Court repeatedly has held that the 
employer is as free to make non-member- 
ship in a union a condition of employment 
as the workingman is free to join the union, 
and that this is a part of the constitutional 
rights of personal liberty and private prop- 
erty, not to be taken away even by legisla- 
tion, unless through some proper exercise of 
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the paramount police power. In the 
present case, needless to say, there is no act 
of legislation, to which defendants may 
resort for justification. (Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Company v. John Mitchell, 245 U. S.Y 


The holding of that case is apparently 
that the employer has the constitu- 
tional right not to employ men who 
belong to a union, but at the time of the 
decision in the Hitchman case there 
had been no legislation by Congress on 
this subject. And the decision espe- 
cially refers to the fact that there is no 
act of legislation to which defendants 
may resort for justification. To sus- 
tain an action by Congress establishing 
this right to collective bargaining as 
part of an industrial code, there enters | 
the question of public welfare, and if 
the public welfare requires the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining to be.con- 
ceded to workers as a legal righta dif- 
ferent question would be presented 
than in the Hitchman case. The ques- 
tion is, of course, not without difficulty, 
especially in view of a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the relationship of coal min- 
ing to interstate commerce. 

President Harding in one of his last 
messages to Congress said: 


The right of Labor to organize is just as 
fundamental and necessary as is the right of 
Capital to organize. The right of Labor to 
negotiate, to deal with, and solve its 
particular problems in an organized way, 
through its chosen agents, is just as es- 
sential as is the right of Capital to organize, 
to maintain corporations, to limit the 
liabilities of stockholders. 


He evidently was of the opinion that 
collective bargaining through chosen 
agents was a right of Labor. I talked 
this matter over' twice with the late 
President, and in one of his Messages 
to Congress he spoke of the probable 
necessity of the adoption of an Indus- 
trial Code. 


A CODE or [INDUSTRIAL Law 


Tur Power or Pupuic OPINION 


There is no question in this country 
of greater importance than that of 
bringing about industrial peace. Why 
not try some such plan as this? If it 
does not work it can be abrogated. 
Some men in whom I have great con- 
fidence have suggested that as we do 
not propose any penalties there is no 
way to enforce the orders of the court 
or board. I do not believe in compul- 
sory arbitration, or that it can ever be 
brought about. The experience of 
Australia and other countries which 
have tried it carries with it a con- 
demnation. You cannot compel men 
to work except possibly as a punish- 
ment for crime, and you cannot pre- 
vent men from leaving their positions 
if they desire to do so. But the orders 
of this board or court (call it what you 
may) would be enforced by public 
opinion. There is no greater power 
than public opinion. Many of the 
mandates of the Supreme Court cannot 
be enforced by United States Marshals, 
but they are enforced by public opinion. 
In controversies between states where 
the Supreme Court may find that one 
state is indebted to another, or that one 
state grafted out of another shall as- 
sume a certain part of the incurred 
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public debt of the state, there is no 
way of enforcing it. Neither corpora- 
tion, individual, nor body of men, can 
stand against an enlightened and 
aroused public sentiment. This has 
been shown in the action of the steel 
companies with relation to the 12-hour 
day. It will also be shown before a 
great while in the effect upon the 
commonly known “Pittsburgh-plus” 
method of steel sales in the West. 
Publicity of the actions of either the 
National Court or the subordinate one 
would bring about a public sentiment 
that would enforce the decrees. 

I am anxious to see the proposition 
of an industrial code tried out. If 
there is anything better let us have tt. 
The cry of the times is, “Let us have 
industrial peace.” The limited code 
worked well during the war. It has 
been recognized in the Transportation 
Act, but not to the full extent neces- 
sary. This country can never reach its 
full measure of prosperity, it can never 
go forward as its wealth warrants as 
long as the great basic coal industry 
continues to be carried on constantly 
subject to interruption because of 
strife and discord between operators 
and miners. The solution of this 
question challenges the best thought of 
our nation. 


Wages i in the Coal Industry As Seiad with wanes 
in Other Industries 
With Special Reference to the Anthracite Situation 


~ 


By Horace B. Drury 
Member of the Staff, Institute of Economics! 


1. WAGES In ÅNTHRACITE MINES 


ABLE 1 and Chart 1 give the 
earnings for the year 1921 of all 
anthracite employees who remained at 
one mine from the beginning to the end 
of the calendar year. Such full-year 
employes constituted two thirds of all 
contract mimers and inside day men;? 
three fourths of all outside day men; 
and one third of the miners’ laborers.‘ 
For considerably more than half of 
the anthracite employes, then, Chart 
1 portrays individual incomes as they 


1 For more than a year past, the Institute of 
Economics has been carrying on a series of stud- 
ies in the coal industry. In view of the issues 
regarding the miner’s wages which have arisen 
in connection with the Pinchot settlement, the 
present seemed an opportune time to bring to- 
gether all available information regarding com- 
parative earnings in the coal and other industries. 

Before significant comparisons could be at- 
tempted, much difficult work had to be done in 
the way of arranging the detailed statistics 
published by the United States Coal Commission 
in such a way that the earnings of miners as indi- 
viduals and as a body could be shown in relief 
against the earnings of workers in other more or 
less comparable occupations. This required 
much consolidation and sifting of the Coal 
Commission’s figures—a task which the writer 
would not have ventured to undertake, had he 
not known something of the nature of the mate- 
rial through having been employed by the Com- 
‘mission on. studies based on the earnings sched- 
ules. Both during that employment and since, 
the writer has been indebted to the Coal Com- 
mission and members of its staff for help and 
guidance on many matters. The writer, how- 
ever, had no part in the Commission’s actual 
study of wage rates or earnings; and the Com- 
mission is in no sense responsible for any of the 
interpretations here put upon the wage data 
which it collected and published. 


were in 1921—-a year in which wage 
rates were identical with those which 
prevailed down to the time of the 
recent 10 per cent wage advance; and 
in which mine operating time was al- 
most equal to the average for a six- 
year period then ending. It is of 
interest to note the diversity in annual 
earnings among employes in the same 
occupation. This is most marked in 
the case of contract miners. More 
than 20 per cent of all full-year con- 
tract miners earned more than $2,400 
in 1921 (10 per cent more than $2,700). 


The present investigation has been carried on 
entirely by the Institute of Economics. The 
writer has been aided at every step in the plan- 
ning and execution of the study by Dr. Helen 
R. Wright, member of the staff of the Institute. 
The burden of carrying through the necessary 
statistical computations was assumed by other 
members of the staff working under the direction 
of Mr. Georges M. Weber. Mr. Jerome M. 
Ludlow drafted the charts. 

2 For the sources and method followed in oi 
taining Table 1, see Appendix, note t. A small 
number of contract loaders and a very small 
number of machine miners are not included in 
any of the anthracite tables. 

3 That is, two thirds of the positions were filled 
by men who remained through the year. The 
per cents given jn this sentence were obtained by 
comparing two figures, one of which stood for 
man pay-roll periods worked by full-year men, 
the other for man pay-roll periods worked by all 
men. 

4 The miners’ laborers who remained with one 
company throughout the year filled only 30 per 
cent of the miners’ laborers’ positions; but if 
allowance be made for the fact that, owing to a 
great increase in the number of miners’ laborers 
in 1921, many of the men who were employed in 
the later part of the year had not been in the 
industry in the former part, the figure becomes 
33 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.—Anraractre Four-Year Emprorss, 1921 
Per Cent of Employes in Each Group Earning Less Than Each Specified Amount Per Year 











DOLLARS PER CONTRACT MINERS’ `  Jwsrpe DAY Oursipe Day 

Year MINERS LABORERS MBEN MEN 

500 # 0 0 * 

600 * 0 0 2 

700 * 0 .l 1.7 

800 wk ai .3 4.6 

900 2 .7 6 7.1 
1,000 5 2.5 1.4 9.3 
1,100 1.0 6.8 3.5 14.2 
1,200 2.0 15.4 - 9.0 92.9 
1,300 3.7 29.9 20.2 33.9 
1,400 6.5 47.2 36.4 43.6 
1,500 10.6 63.1 52.5 53.3 
1,600 16.3 75.3 65.3 62.8 
1,760 28.3 84.7 74.8 71.9 
1,800 31.7 89.8 82.4 81.0 
1,900 40.5 93.1 88.3 87.6 
2,000 49,5 95.5 93.2 92,2 
2,100 58.4 97.2 95.5 95.2 
2,2806 68,2 98.2 97.3 97.5 
2,300 73.2 98.9 98.2 98.6 
2,400 78.6 99.4 98.8 99.3 
2,500 83.6 99.7 99.2 99.6 
2,600 87.2 99.8 99.4 99.8 
2,700 89.9 99.9 99.6 99.9 
2,800 92.1 99.9 99.6 99.9 
2,989 93.8 28.9 99.8 93.9 
3,000 95.0 39.9 99.9 99.9 
3,100 96.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3,200 96.8 99.9 99.9 99,9 
3,000 97.4 99.9 99.9 99.9 
3,400 97.9 99.9 99.9 99,9 
3,500 98.3 99.9 100.0 99.9 
3,600 98.7 $9.9 108.0 99.9 
3,700 98.9 99.9 100.0 99.9 
3,800 99.1 100.0 100.0 99,9 
3,900 99.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4,000 99.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Less than .05 per cent. 


But also more than 20 per cent earned 
less than $1,700 (10 per cent less than 
$1,500). The median full-year con- 
tract miner earned $2,000. 

The chart also shows the difference 
between the annual earnings of con- 
tract miners and those of miners’ 
laborers, inside day men, and outside 
day men. The three last named groups 
of employes have median earnings 
very much the same as respects one 
another, but-some five or six hundred 
dollars lower than those of contract 
miners. As compared with the con- 
tract miners, the miners’ laborers show 
less difference between the earnings of 
the lower paid and the higher paid.’ 

5 Among the higher paid miners’ laborers, a 
considerable portion worked a part of the year 


as contract miners, it having been the rule to 
count as being in any given occupation all the 


The day men, particularly the inside 
day men, show a range approximately 
the same as that of miners’ laborers. 
Some 10 per cent of the outside day 
men have earnings distinctly lower 
than those of corresponding employes 
in the other groups.’ 

The earnings of full-year employes, 
as shown on Chart 1, give, however, 
slightly too favorable an idea of the 
opportunity for earnings among anthra- 
cite workers as a whole. The shifting 
contract miners and miners’ laborers 
earn a little less per start than do the 
men who made the greater portion of their earn- 
ings in that occupation. 

6 The almost 10 per cent of outside day men 
earning less than $1,000 are probably made up 
mainly of boys (slate pickers). It was intended 
to exclude the slate pickers (who constitute 11 


per cent of all outside employes); but it has been 
found that they were included. 
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CHART 1—Anrsracrre, 1921—A TYPICAL YEAR 
Earnings of Full-Year Employes in All Mines 
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Per cent of. employes earning less than each specified amount 


The numerals which appear below show the per cent of all anthracite employes 
who are in each group 


Contract miners 


full-year employes; and the shifting 
day men average somewhat less hours 
per day and week than do the full-year 
day men. 

A fairer and at the same time more 
detailed view of average earnings 
among the various groups of anthracite 
workers is conveyed, therefore, by 
Table 2, on which the average earnings 
per start or day are the average figures 
for both full-year and shifting em- 
ployes; and the days worked per year 
are the days worked by full-year em- 
ployees, modified to take account of the 
difference in days worked per pay-roll 
period employed by full-year, and by all 

employes.’ In other words, Table 2 

7 For an explanation of the special method em- 
ployed to determine the earnings and days 
worked (approximate) by. full-year employes in 
the specific day occupations, and for a table 
paralleling Table 2, but giving daily earnings, 


Miners! Laborers sssaccccccscscovsess 16 


Inside day mon meewesems mus une 29 
Outeide day mon =m. «m ams- me sms mms 28 


shows the average annual earnings of 
all employes, as those earnings would 
figure out if it were possible to add 
together the earnings of the shifting, as 
well as of the full-year employes; and 
if the shifting employes worked the 
entire year, not losing any time between 
jobs. 

Before considering in detail the 
significance of the average earnings 
shown on Table 2, we must first bring 
together the best comparative figures 
which can be obtained for the bitu- 
minous coal industry and other indus- 
tries. 


2. Waces in Brrumrinous MINES 


The wage data for bituminous mines 
does not admit of as simple and thor- 


days worked, and annual earnings for full-year 
employes, see Appendix, note 2. 


Wace Comparison—Coab AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


ough a presentation as was possible for 
anthracite; and, indeed, owing to the 
complexity of the situation in the 
bituminous fields, it would not be 
possible, granted the most complete 
information, to convey at one glance a 
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ber of days of operation. For a num- 
ber of years past, moreover, bituminous 
mines have varied radically from year 
to year in the number of working days. 
Hence, any one figure which might be 
set down as constituting the average 


TABLE 2.—AveracEe EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED ÅNTHRACITE OCCUPATIONS” 
At Rates in Effect Prior to the Recent 10 Per Cent Increase 








Insips Day MEN 





Outsips Day MEN 











‘ Daily Days Annual à Daily Days Annual 
Occupation Earnings | Workedt | Earnings Occupation Earningst | Workedt | Earnings 
Drivers... cae ens $4.60 279 $1,280 Laborers. .......-. $4.25 311 $1,315 
Car runners....... 4.70 277 1,305 | Teamsters........ 4.40 327 1,435 
Laborers, ....s.s 4.90 278 1,360 Stablemen....... 4.30 374 1,605 
Masons.......0+. 5.05 278 1,400 Firemen ......... 4.75 344 1,635 
Tracklayers....... 5.20 293 1,525 Carpenters....... §.25 315 1,660 
Engineers........ 5.05 308 1,555 Machinists....... 4.95 348 1,720 
Timbermen....... 6.20 273 1,695 | Engineers........ 5.00 351 1,750 
Stablemen........ 4.75 360 1,705 Blacksmiths. ..... 5.30 330 1,755 
Pumpmen........ 5.10 345 1,760 | All outside day menj| 4.50 825 1,460 
All inside day men} 5.05 299 1,515 , 
Contract MEN COMBINED GROUPS 
Miners’ laborers ... 5.75 241 1,380 | Allday men...... 4.75 312 1,485 
Contract miners... 7.75 255 1,970§ | Allcontract men .. 7.05 250 1,755 
All employees .... 5.65 285 1,605 





_ * For table giving the averages for full-year men only, see Table 7, Appendix. In figuring average daily earn- 
_ ings as shown above, door boys among inside men, and slate pickers among outside men, have been excluded—in 
order that the averages might represent adult workers only, ‘The average daily earnings here given were computed 


directly from the detailed tables published in the Coal Commission’s Earnings of Anthracite 


Miners. For the 


most part, the results agree with the averages which Miss Bezanson has now worked out, subsequent to her Coal 
Commission publication. But in some cases, as timbermen, and the combined figures for all adult inside day men, 
and all adult outside day men, our two calculations give slightly different results. For the sake of simplicity in 
presentation, daily earnings have been shifted to the nearest even five cents; and annual earnings to the nearest 


even five dollars, 


Neither set of figures is necessarily correct within that range, as it has been necessary to assume 


that all men working a given number of days, and earning between $1,400 and $1,500, earned $1,450—- and so on, 


for each group. 


t Throughout this report, days worked by contract men in anthracite and tonnage men in bituminous mines 


mean starts worked—that is, calendar days. But days worked by day men in the coal industry, and by all em- 
ployees in industries other than coal, mean days of eight hours. Thus a pumpman in the coal industry or a laborer 
in the steel industry working 12 hours on & given date would be credited with 14 days; but a contract miner working 
' 7 hours on the same date would be credited with one day (start). 


+ Including occupations not given separately. 


_§ This checks excellently with the figure Miss Bezanson has recently arrived at of $1,922. Our figure should be 
higher, because we have made a correction to take account of the fact that a man’s name may appear on a payroll, 
although during the first part-—or the last part—of the period covered, he was not an actual employe. 


conception of the earnings of the more 
than 600,000 bituminous miners. 

In any one locality, the wage rates in 
bituminous mines are much, more 
nearly standardized than are rates in 
the anthracite region. Yet even in a 
single locality, the earnings of bitumi- 
nous employees vary as much or more 
than the earnings in anthracite mines; 
because the bituminous mines vary 
widely among themselves in the num- 


earnings in a particular bituminous 
field could actually fit average earnings 
in only a few of that community’s 
mines;® and even for these, a figure 
which would fit in one year would 
rarely fit in any other. 

The difficulties of showing the earn- 
ings of bituminous miners are greatly 
increased by the fact that the bitumi- 


8 Generally speaking. In a few localities there 
may be exceptions. 
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nous mines, unlike the anthracite 
mines, are scattered over the greater 
part of the United States; and, while 
_ standards of pay are often uniform for 
extensive areas, there are marked 
differences in the rates between the 
North as opposed to the South on the 
one hand, and the East as opposed to 
the West on the other. There are 
also very important differences be- 
tween communities in the average days 
worked. These apply to different 
mining areas within the same state as 
well as to the general averages for 
North as opposed to South, and states 
to the East as opposed to states to 
the West. 

The most serious difficulties arise, 
however, out of the division of the 
bituminous fields mto unton and non- 
union areas. We have less complete 
information about rates in the non- 
union fields than we have for the union 
fields—and, indeed, the rates in the 
non-union areas are not well standard- 
ized. But the root difficulty lies not 
so much in the difficulty of determining 
non-union earnings in a given year, 
as in the fact that changes in rates in 
the non-union and union fields have 
for several years followed quite differ- 
ent courses; so that it is difficult to say 
what, over a series of years, have been 
the respective levels of earnings in the 
union and non-union areas, and alto- 
gether impossible to explain the situa- 
tion by any one figure. 

The United States Coal Commission 
has tabulated the earnings of bitumi- 
nous miners for 285 mines in 1920, and 
for almost 2,000 mines in 1921. Unfor- 
tunately, the full-year earnings of 
bituminous miners in the year 1921 
can be used only with the most severe 
limitations. The year 1921 witnessed 
the collapse of the war and post-war 
activity in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry; and average days worked 
dropped, not only to a point far below 
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the war level, but to 65 days below 
the pre-war level. Never since the 
Geological Survey began publishing 
statistics for mines in 1890 had the 
bituminous coal industry witnessed a 
depression comparable to this one; 
and there is no reason to expect a 
repetition of just this sort of thing at 
any time in the near future. 

One could, of course, take the average 
earnings per start in 1921, and multiply 
these by a factor which would take 
account of the differences in mine 
operating time in 1921 and other years. 
But, to be certain with reference to the 
meaning of such a figure, one ought to 
know whether the lack of continuity 
in mining operations in 1921,—and the 
special conditions prevalent during so 
severe a depression, with reference to 
labor supply, mine and labor efficiency, 
practices regarding payment for dead 
work, deductions for unclean coal, 
etc.,—one should know whether such 
matters had any important influence 
on earnings per start. Earnings per 
start in non-union mines in 1921 would, 
in particular, be quite difficult to inter- 
pret; for the year 1921 was a year of 
severe wage cutting in the non-union 
fields, the exact dates of which are not 
available. As these cuts came within 
the year, average earnings for that 
year represent neither the high level 
of the beginning of the year nor the 
low level of the end, but some unknown `‘ 
intermediate figure. The year 1920, 
indeed, witnessed increases in wage 
rates just as the year 1921 witnessed 
decreases, but the increases in the union 
fields were for a definite amount at a 
known time, and the increases in the 
non-union fields are believed to have 

3 Even if the dates of the cuts—which did not 
proceed uniformly—were all known, one would 
have to take account of the differences in the 
rate of production in every mine before and after 
each cut in this most chaotic of years to relate 


earnings during the year to wage rates at the 
beginning or end or any one time in the year. 


been more ordérly than the decreases of 
1921. The earnings per day among 
day workers for 1921 would not be as 
good a guide to normal earnings as 
would a study of the wage rates them- 
selves; for among day men in 1921 
working time was very abnormal, some 
of the men working no longer than the 
mines, and others working practically 
as much as they would in a normal 
year.!? 

Some of the same types of objections 
that apply to figures for 1921 apply also 
to figures for 1920——aside from the fact 
that for 1921 there is available data for 
only about one seventh as many mines 
(and only one tenth as many workers) 
as have been tabulated for 1921. We 
have, however, something for 1920 on 
almost every phase of the bituminous 
coal situation—earnings for full-year 
men that have some measure of mean- 
ing, and average earnings per start or 
day for both tonnage and day men in 
both union and non-union fields. Al- 
though the year 1920 was one of unusual 
demand for coal, days worked were 
limited by car shortage to a figure 
which was closer to the long-time 
average for bituminous mines than has 

10 Average earnings per start in the various 
union fields in 1921 could profitably be compared 
to determine differences in earning capacity 
under the rates prevailing in the different areas. 
By comparing earnings per start in 1921 with 
those in 1920 for those mines for which data is 
available for both years; noting the differences in 
earnings in the year 1921 in these particular 
mines as compared with earnings in the various 
other groups of mines for which figures are avail- 
able for 1921; and finally, taking account of the 
figures for a normal working year in the different 
sections, it should be possible, unless the figures 
for 1921 proved to be highly irregular, to arrive 
at some idea of the average daily and annual 
earnings normally to be expected in the various 
union areas, Such a study would, however, have 
been too' detailed to undertake, and after all too 
limited in scope for the purpose of the present 
inquiry. The necessary information with regard 
to the location and character of the 285 mines 


tabulated for both 1920 and 1921 is, moreover, 
not at present available. 
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been the case in any other recent year. 
The simplest manner of approaching 
the complicated bituminous wage situa- 
tion is, therefore, to start out with a 
view of earnings in 1920; and then re- 
construct the picture to take account 
of factors which in other years and 
other mines affect bituminous wages, 
but may not have duly affected the 
1920 statistics. Throughout the in- 
quiry we will keep in mind all the 
information which is available regard- 
ing earnings in 1921, both for the 
identical mines tabulated for 1920 and 
for all mines. 

The 285 mines tabulated by the Coal 
Commission for 1920 fall into six groups 
as shown by the table on the following 
page. 

Theoretically, the Northeast includes 
everything east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio. But it is explained 
in the Commission’s report that Illinois 
and Ohio do not have adequate rep- 
resentation among the 285 mines. 
While we do not know precisely how 
inadequate this representation may 
have been, it must be assumed that 
Illinois, which was entirely omitted 
from all tabulations showing miners’ 
starts, was quite inadequately repre- 
sented.* Of all union mines in the 
Northeast outside of Illinois, it is 
estimated that 57 per cent are in 
Pennsylvania, 26 per cent in Ohio, 
and only 17 per cent in Indiana and 
Michigan: Jn view of the under-re- 
presentation among the selected mines, 
both of Illinois and Ohio, it is evident 
that a large part, and possibly the 
great bulk, of the 53 union mines 
tabulated for 1920 for the Northeast 
were in Pennsylvania. Of the 44 
non-union mines tabulated for the 
Northeast, practically all must have 
been in Pennsylvania. Throughout 
this study we shall think, then, of 


* We have since learned that Illinois was rep- 
resented by only 3 mines. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF 


EmPLOYEES IN 1920 | Average Mine Starts 


NUMBER 
or MINES IN 1920 
Tonnage Day 
Union 
Northeast. ................05. 53 3,825 2,153 253 
Southeast. ...... 0... . cece eee 68 4,000 3,597 232 
WET soda. os ENNA 24 2,036 1,616 235 
Non-union l 
Northeast. ...............000. AA 2,829 2,681 273 
Southeast. ..........-..0e000- 65° 3,479 8,133 219 
AW CSE in io eis eee eee tog at 31 2,942 2,195 297 


earnings in the Northeast field as 
standing more for Pennsylvania than 
for any other area; which, of course, 
fits in well with our desire to find a 
bituminous area which can properly 
be compared with Pennsylvania an- 
thracite. 

Theoretically, the Southeast includes 
everything south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. But we are told 
that Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia 
are not represented among the 285 
mines in proportion to their tonnage. 
As West Virginia and Kentucky, in 
any case, have 74 per cent of the em- 
ployees in mines in the South—Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Virginia together 
having only 24 per cent, and Maryland 
8 per cent—it is evident that we should 
think of the figures for the Southeast, 
whether union or non-union, as stand- 
ing primarily for West Virginia and 
Kentucky, influenced to some degree, 
no doubt, by conditions in the other 
states, particularly Alabama. 

Owing to the fact that an unduly 
large proportion of the 285 mines are 
from certain sections, as the Southeast, 
while some other sections are inade- 
quately represented, as Illinois, Ohio 
and Alabama, it would be highly 
improper, even if it were otherwise 
desirable, to make one combination of 
wage data for the entire group and 


consider that as representative of the 
country. In all our use of 1920 data, 
therefore, we will keep the six groups 
of mines distinct; and for comparative 
purposes we will rely in the main on the 
one group of union mines in the North- 
east whose earnings we may think of as 
being dominated by conditions in 
Pennsylvania, and whose days worked 
we shall relate to days worked in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Charts 2 and 3 portray annual earn- 
ings of full-year employes, the one 
chart representing the Northeast union 
group in 1920, the other all mines 
tabulated by the Coal Commission for 
1921." Chart 3 is introduced merely 
to show in a general way how great 
was the falling off of earnings in 1921. 
The chart, greatly understates the 
real demoralization of that year: for 
only that half of the mines which did 
not experience a shutdown lasting for 
as long as one pay-roll period could— 
under the definition of full-year men 
used in making the tabulations—have 
had any full-year employes. 

The curves on Chart 2, on the other 
hand, do stand for the annual earnings 
of a fairly definite group of miners. 

11 For the statistics used in plotting Chart 2, 
see Note 3 of the Appendix. The statistics used 
in plotting Chart 3 may be found in the report 


of the Coal Commission on Earnings of Bitu- 
minous Miners. 
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CHART 2.—Brrusunovs (Norramast Union ONLY), 1920—~A Year or Suicuriy More THan 
ORDINARY EMPLOYMENT 


Earnings of Full-Year Employes in 53 Selected Mines, Largely in Pennsylvania 
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CHART 3—Brrummnous, 192I —A YEAR or Great DEPRESSION 


Earnings of Full-Year Tonnage Employes in Those Bituminous Mines Operating Every Pay-Roll 
Period (About half the country’s mines are included) * 
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Though dealing only with the union 
Northeast, the chart is not without 
value for the rest of the country. The 
writer has worked out, similar- tables 
and plotted similar curves for each of 
the other five sections, as well as ob- 
tained averages for the earnings of full- 
year employes in all six groups. As 
shown in another place,” there is a 
marked difference between the average 
earnings of full-year men in different 
sections; but in constructing the curves 
it was discovered that the general direc- 
tion and character of the curves, as 
distinct from their absolute height, was 
in most cases quite similar to the curves 
here shown for the union Northeast.¥ 
We may conclude, therefore, that Chart 
2 shows the characteristic distribution 
of earnings among full-year tonnage 
and day men as it worked out under 
1920 conditions, not only in the union 
Northeast, but in the country generally 
—though the level of earnings shown 
is that of the union Northeast only. 
Chart 2 does not, however, fairly 
represent the earnings of the general 
body of bituminous miners.either in the 
country as a whole or in the union 
Northeast. The earnings of full-year 
tonnage men in 1920 were substantially 
higher than the earnings of the general 
* body of tonnage men in that year; 
while ‘the earnings of full-year day 
men were, in the union fields at least, 
about $100 lower than day men may 


12? See Note 4 of Appendix. 

13 The little hump by which the earnings of the 
lowest paid twenty per cent of the day men are 
higher than those of the similar group of tonnage 
men is—in these charts depicting conditions in 
1920—practically peculiar to the Northeast union 
group. The chief other divergences from type 
are to be found in the West, where in both union 
and non-union mines the tonnage men show 
greater diversity than do tonnage men in the 
union Northeast. Among day men those in the 
non-union Northeast show slightly more diver- 
sity among themselves, while those in the non- 
` union West show less than do men of the same 
group in the union Northeast. 
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reasonably expect to receive under 
present rates. 

There are several reasons for the 
exaggeration of the earnings of the 
tonnage men. One is that the full-year 
tonnage men probably contain an un- 
duly large proportion of machine cut- 
ters, a group who receive materially 
higher wages per start, work somewhat 
more starts per year, and have, it is 
believed, a much lower turnover (and 
hence a larger proportion of full-year 
men) than is true of the other numeri: 
cally more important loaders and pick 
miners. Second, among members of 
the same occupation, there is probably, 
in bituminous as in anthracite, a differ- 
ence in earnings by which the full-year 
men earn-more per start than do the 
shifting men. These two causes alone 
account for a differences of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent between the earnings 
per start of full-year men in the union 
Northeast and those of all tonnage 
men in the same mines. In the third 
place, while the average days worked 
in the year 1920 by the 285 mines seem 
—in the case of every section except 
the non-union West—to have come 
fairly close to what may be regarded as 
typical for that year, the selected mines 
—in common with all other mines in 


_1920—seem to have worked a little 


longer than has been common in other 
years (the 1920 average for the country 
being six days in excess of the six-year 
average). 

The reason for the understatement 
of typical earnings in the case of full- 
year day men is the fact that there 
were very substantial increases in 
the wage rates of day workers in 1920, 
so that the earnings for that year, 
unmodified, are no longer an index to 
what a day man can earn. Otherwise, 
the earnings of day men, like the earn- 
ings of tonnage men, would have been 
considerably exaggerated,—due, no 
doubt, to a greater opportunity to work 
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on the part of full-year as opposed to 
shifting day employes. The state- 
ments regarding the earnings of day 
men apply specially to the union fields. 
In the non-union fields, we can say that 
- the earnings of full-year day men in 
1920 constitute an understatement of 
what they could have earned at the 
rates in effect at the end of 1920; but 
owing to the frequent raising and lower- 
ing of non-union rates it is impossible 
to say what non-union day men now 
tend to receive, having in mind a 
period of years. 

In view of the many possibilities of 
over- or understatement involved in 
the choice of what we would like to re- 
gard as a representative year, and as 
representative mines, we cannot safely 
allow our final figures for average earn- 
ings in bituminous mines to rest on the 
annual earnings of full-year—or even of 
all—employes, in any one of the small 
groups of mines tabulated for 1920, or 
the much larger body of mines tabu- 
lated for the depressed year of 1921. 
Nor would it be satisfactory to start 
with actual data for annual earnings 
and make all manner of modifications 
in those earnings to purge them of their 
unrepresentative character. A simpler 
way of coming to definite conclusions 
with reference to this whole problem is 
to start out with the idea, not of show- 
ing what any one group of miners earn 
in some special year, but of calculating 
what the miners throughout some con- 
siderable section of the country might 
reasonably expect to average under the 
present wage rates, assuming a year of 
average operating conditions. Though 
in a sense this will be a hypothetical 
figure, it should come closer to repre- 
senting the probable earnings of miners 
than any figures taken unmodified from 
the books of particular companies. 

Table 3, page 324, shows each step in 
the process of arriving at representative 
earnings per day and per year for each 
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of the six classes of bituminous mines, 
assuming the present wage rates and 
the conditions respecting working time 
which prevailed from 1916 to 1921—a 
period during which the average days 
worked for the country as a whole was 
identical with the average for the six 
pre-war years 1910-1915, and within 
one day of the average for the thirty- 
two-year period 1890-1921. 

Though Table 3 is largely self-explan- 
atory, several supplementary explana-~ 
tions should be made. In computing 
the average days worked, as shown in 
Space A, the figures for the Northeast 
are for the state of Pennsylvania only, 
it having already been explained that 
the mines tabulated for 1920 were 
largely (in the case of non-union mines, 
entirely) in Pennsylvania, and it being 
desired to present a picture as close as 
possible to the situation in Pennsy]l- 
vania, for the sake of making compari- 
sons with Pennsylvania anthracite. 
The days worked in the union North- 
east have been put at 20 days lower than 
the days worked in the non-union North- 
east, there having been that much differ- 
ence in working time between union and 
non-union Pennsylvania in 1916-1921, 
as well as between the union and non- 
union mines tabulated for this area 
for 1920. The figure for days worked in 
the Southeast is a weighted average for 
West Virginia and Kentucky, the two 
states in which we are most interested, 
and which are most largely represented 
among the mines tabulated. The 68 
union mines in the Southeast worked 
13 days longer than the 65 non-union 
mines; but we have no reason for sup- 
posing that this represents a general 
difference between the operating time 
of union and non-union mines in West 
Virginia and Kentucky. The situation 
there is very chaotic. Hence, both the 
union and non-union areas inthe South- _ 
east are credited in the table with the 
same number of average days worked. 
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TABLE 3.—Esrmatrep AVERAGE EARNINGS at Present Wace Rates IN THE ProncrpaL, BITUM- 
Nous Coan Fretos Assummne a WORKING YEAR EQUAL TO THE AVERAGE FoR 1916~1921* 








UNION Non-Union 


Northeast | Southeast West Northeast | Southeast West 

















Working Time of Mines and Tonnage Men 





A. Average days worked during 1916- 

1921 as computed from statistics of 

U. S. Geological Survey......... 226 204 209 246 204 238 
B. Above average increased by 9 days to 

offset inclusion of a few mines 

whose broken operation unduly de- 

pressed the general average...... 235 213 218 255 213 247 
C. Last figures increased by 5 per cent to 

obtain mine-starts as opposed to 

mine full-time days............. 247 224 229 268 224 259 
D. Last figures reduced by 10 per cent to 

allow for absence and obtain is 


starts as opposed to mine-starts .. 222 202 206 241 202 233 





Earnings of Tonnage Men 





E. Earnings per start in 1920......... $7.98 $7.72 $8.91 $8.41 $7.84 $8.12 
F. Last figures increased by 3.4 per cent 

to indicate what earnings would 

have been had the 15 per cent in- 

crease effective April 1 been in ef- 

fect the entire year.............| $8.25 $7.98 $9.21 $8.70 $8.11 $8.40 
G. Figuresin F multiplied by figures in D 

to obtainestimated annual earnings 

at present rate... .. see ceca eens $1,832 $1,612 $1,897 $2,097 $1,638 $1,957 
H. Earnings per start in 1921......... $6.71 $7.10 $3.02 

Figures in H multiplied by figures in i 

D to obtain indication of lower For non-union fields only 

earnings in non-union fields during 

times of depression...........-. $1,617 E $1,434 $1,868 

i 


Working Time and Earnings of Day Men 








K. Figures in B multiplied by a factor to 


give days worked by day men.... 277 268 273 286 268 282 
L. Earnings per day in 1920.......... $6.36 $6.12 $6.53 $6.36 $5.76 $6.37 
M. Last figures increased by 14.5 per cent 

to indicate what earnings would _? 


have been had the 5-+ per cent in- 

crease effective April 1 and the 25 

per cent increase effective about 

August 1 been in effect the entire 

VOAT so isk Cider sess Sees $7.28 37.01 $7.48 $7.28 $6.60 $7.29 
N. Figures in M multiplied by figures in 

K to obtain estimated annual earn- 








ings at presentrate........ee ene $2,017 $1,879 $2,042 $2,082 $1,769 $2,056 
SuMMARY 
Union Non-UNnion 
Daily Earnings Annual Earnings 
Daily Days Annual [p ) Days 
Earnings | Worked | Earnings Worked ; 
High Low High Low 
Tonnage men: 
Northeast.... $8.25 222 $1,830 $8.70 $6.70 241 $2,095 $1,615 
Southeast. ... 8,00 202 1,610 8.10 7.10 202 1,640 1,435 
West.. <sices 9,20 206 1,895 8.40 8.00 233 1,955 1,870 
Day mer: 
Northeast, ... 7.30 277 2,015 7.30 EN 286 2,080 
Southeast. ... 7.00 268 1,880 6.60 ere 268 1,770 
West. ....... 7.50 273 2,040 7.30 omar 282 2,055 





* For further explanations regarding this table, see text. 
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In the West the average days worked for 
the union states is the weighted average 
for all union states, and the average 
days worked for the non-union area, the 
weighted average for all non-union 
states. The state of Washington was 
too mixed to include in either average. 

During an extended study of the 
subject of irregularity of employment 
for the Coal Commission, the writer 
reached the conclusion that the average 
days worked, as given by the Geological 
Survey, paints the situation in the 
bituminous coal industry a little too 
black. For a more complete state- 
ment of the reason for increasing the 
Geological Survey averages by 9 days 
as is done in Space B, the reader is 
referred to the Coal Commission report 
on Irregularity of Employment in the 
Coal Industry. 

The statistics of the Geological 
Survey are all in terms of full-time 


days; those showing the earnings of. 


tonnage miners are all in starts. No 
one has much statistical evidence with 
regard to the ratio between full-time 
days and starts in the bituminous coal 
industry, but on the basis of what is 
known on the subject the safest course 
seemed to be to increase the number of 
full-time days by 5 per cent to obtain 
starts. There is, of course, an error 
involved in making the Increase uni- 
form for all fields, but over a five-year 
period this probably would not intro- 
duce a great discrepancy. 

The reduction of mine starts by 10 
per cent to give man starts, as is done 
in Space D, has strong statistical 
backing in view of the nearly uniform 
absence rate of 10 per cent among 
tonnage men in almost all parts of the 
country. There are some areas where 
this figure should be nearer 15 per cent. 

The explanation given in Space F is 
sufficient for the union fields. The 
wage increases in 1920 in the non- 
union fields are definitely known only 
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to the extent that certain increases 
took place in the first or second half of 
the year. But it is believed that the 
non-union areas, under the keen com- 
petition for labor prevalent in 1920, 
roughly paralleled the union areas in 
following the awards of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission. To the extent that 
the non-union fields made wage ad- 
vances later than, or in excess of, those 
in the union fields, the adjustment in 
earnings per start, made to bring the 
non-union figures up to what they 
would have been had rates been at their 
highest level throughout the year, 
would be too small. 

In 1921, there wete great reductions 
in non-union wage rates; and then in 
1922 wage rates were put back either to 
the level of the end of 1920, or almost 
to that level. In 1923, therefore, 
earnings in non-union mines must have 
been at rates not far from the amounts 
shown in Spaces F and G. It is un- 
certain, however, how long these rates 
will continue; and it is known that 
betweeh 1920 and 1923 they sank to a 
much lower level. Hence, the figures 
in Spaces H and J are introduced to 
show something of that lower level. 
They do not represent the bottom, 
because rates were at a high level 
during the fore part of 1921, also ac- 
tual days worked were, in 1921 greatly 
reduced. But the figures in Space J 
do show what annual earnings would 
be in non-union fields, assuming a 
normal year as respects days worked— 
and wage rates as they averaged 
through 1921. 

Average earnings per start were also 
computed for union mines in 1921, but 
coming close, as they did, to the figures 
for 1920, their presentation on the 
table would have led to more confusion 
than real help. In the Southeast 
group, average earnings per start in 
1921 were $7.98, a figure exactly equal 
to that for 1920, as corrected for the 
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April Ist increase. One would have 
expected a higher figure, because the car 
shortage of 1921 led to short mine starts 
in many West Virginia mines. But for 
some reason this did not affect the 
average earnings per start. Perhaps 
the mines reporting were less affected 
by car shortage in 1920 than other 
mines; which would, of course, make 
them better suited for use in de- 
termining long-time earnings—as op- 
posed to earnings during a period 
of peculiar transportation conditions. 
Perhaps ,earnings per hour actually 
declined, and only the longer starts 
kept average earnings per start from 
declining. 

In the Western union group, average 
earnings per start in 1921 were $9.16,4 
or within 5 cents of the corrected aver- 
age for 1920. In the Northeast, average 
earnings per start in 1921 were $7.72, 
or 53 cents lower than the corrected 
figure for 1920. Had we taken 1921 as 
the base for average earnings per start 
in the union Northeast instead of 1920, 
we would, therefore, have arrived at a 
figure for annual earnings of $1,715 in 
place of $1,830. As to whether the 
situation in 1920 or in 1921 should be 
considered as the more typical is not 
wholly clear. Our table assumes, how- 
ever, that 1920, as the more normal 
year as respects continuity of mine 
operation, was the better year to take. 
The falling off in earnings in the union 
Northeast was altogether accounted 
for by a decline in the earnings of 
loaders—machine cutters and pick 
miners earning more. It has been 
suggested that a lower efficiency 
among loaders might have been caused 
by the entering into the coal in- 
dustry of a considerable number of 


H In the original table upon which this average 
is based the detailed figures for all tonnage men 
do not agree with the detailed figures for the 
specific tonnage occupations, and it is possible 
that this average should have been $8.93 instead 
of $9.16. 
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new men—which occurred in 1921— 
due to the depression elsewhere. 

As a check on the representative 
character of the earnings per start in 
the 285 mines, as compared with earn- 
ings in all mines, it may be stated that 
the average earnings per start in all 
union mines tabulated for 1921, 
whether tabulated for 1920 or not, 
were $7.68. This was 4 cents per start 
lower than the earnings shown for the 
selected Northeast mines, lower by 30 
cents per start than the earnings shown 
for the selected Southeast mines, and 
lower by $1.48 per start than the earn- 
ings for the selected mines in the West. 
As approximately 56 per cent ofthe 
country’s miners are in the Northeast 
—and a larger proportion of the coun- 
try’s union miners—and as only 13 per 
cent are in the West, it will be seen 
that the average for the country indi- 
cated only a small distortion due to the 


. selection of mines in which average 


earnings per start were greater than in 
the rank and file of mines. 

The average earnings per start among 
all non-union mines tabulated for 1921 
were $6.96, or 25 cents higher than the 
average for the selected Northeast 
mines, 14 cents lower than the average 
for the selected Southeast mines, and 
$1.06 lower than the average for the 
selected Western mines. In view of the 
relatively greater importance of non- 
union mines of the South, here again 
the correspondence is quite close. 

Before discussing the results shown 
by Table 3, with respect to the earn- 
ings of tonnage men, the figures for day 
men should be explained. ‘The time 
worked by day men was, in the Coal 
Commission’s studies, measured in 
terms of full-time days of eight hours 
each. It was found that day men, 
practically without exception, averaged 
more eight-hour days than their mines; 
but the ratio varied from a figure of 
very little over 100 per cent, in the 
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case of mines which ran practically the 
full year, to 150 or even 200 per cent, 
in the case of mines that ran less than 
one half of a year. In some cases, in- 
deed, the time operated by the mines 
had little to do with the time worked 
by the day men, the men working 
whether the mine was loading coal or 
not. The figures in Space K of Table 3 
were obtained by applying to the fig- 
ures in Space B the ratio between mine- 
days and man-days found to hold true 
for mines operating that number of 
days in 1920. Almost the same ratio 
would have held true for 1921 (so far as 
the adjustments made in this table are 
concerned). Space L gives the actual 
daily earnings of all the men in the 
selected mines in 1920. No data is 
available on this point for 1921. The 
process of adjustment in Space M is a 
little more complicated, and not quite 
so satisfactory as the process of adjust- 
ment in the case of tonnage men. The 
second wage advance for day men in 
1920 did not come uniformly on 
August 1, but came in some sections 
early in July, and in others not until 
September. Where advances came 
Jater than August 1, as was true of 
places in the West, the adjustment 
should have been a little greater than 
it was; and the rates in the union West 
should probably be a little higher than 
they are. Thus, had all the West made 
the adjustment on August 21, as did 
Wyoming, the average earnings per 
day should have been adjusted to $7.58, 
instead of $7.48. 

The average day rates, as adjusted 
and presented in Space M, both are 
checked by, and themselves help to 
explain, the actual union scales. The 
rate of $7.28 obtained for the union 
Northeast is 22 cents an hour less than 
the Hocking rate of $7.50 for motor- 
men, brakemen, truckmen and drivers, 
and 3 cents greater than the Hocking 
rate of $7.25 for inside labor. It may 
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further be compared with the Hocking 
rate for blacksmiths of $7.80, for 
carpenters of $7.45, for firemen of 
$7.25, and for outside laborers of 
$7.24. The union mines in Pennsy!l- 
vania, which largely influence the 
average for the selected mines, have 
inside rates similar to the Hocking 
rates; but there is no standard scale 
for outside men. A rate of $7.28, 
while perhaps a little low for an average 
in the Hocking area, might check more 
closely with the average rate in mines 
farther East. 

The rate for the Southeast is, as 
might be expected, lower than that for 
the Northeast; the rate for the West 
higher. Non-union rates prove to be 
identical in the Northeast with the 
union rate; in the Southeast, consider- 
ably lower, and in the West, also, a 


little lower. 


What, in a few words, does Table 3 
indicate with regard to the daily and 
annual. earnings of bituminous miners? 
The table practically leaves out of 
consideration earnings in Ohio, IMi- 
nois and Alabama; but it should show 
something with regard to a miner’s 
reasonable expectation of earnings in 
Pennsylvania (Northeast), West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky (Southeast), and 
the union and non-union West. 

While stress must not be laid on any 
fine detail in the figures, several things 
stand out from all the analysis as quite 
clear: 

(1) There can be no doubt but that 
day men in general earn less per day 
but more per year than the tonnage 
men, the difference being due to the 
fact that the day men work longer than 
the tipple, and the tonnage men less. 

(2) Non-union tonnage men at the 
close of 1920, and in many cases in 
1923, earned approximately as much— 
and perhaps more—per start than did 
union miners in the same sections. In 
a number of non-union areas where 
working time is unusually good, annual 


a ll 
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earnings, figured on rates in effect at 
the close of 1920, must have been sub- 
stantially higher than those common in 
neighboring union fields. However, at 
the rates paid in 1921, and still more 
at the rates paid at the close of 1921, 
earnings per start and annual earnings 
were substantially lower in non-union 
fields than in the union fields. 

(3) The table bears out the well- 
known fact that wage rates and earn- 
ings in the Kast are higher than in the 
South, but not so high as in the West. 
Some exceptions to this may occur in 
the non-union West. 


Probably more detailed conclusions 
than those made above would be 
warranted by the figures. But, after 
all, this would be to emphasize fine 
distinctions between the averages for 
different sections, when, as a matter 
of fact, much more important differ- 
ences exist within each section it- 
self. 

To come now to a figure which can 
be used to represent bituminous earn- 
ings, as contrasted with anthracite 
earnings, or earnings in other industries. 
For this purpose we will use the figure 
of $8.25 per start, or $1,830 a year, for 
tonnage men, and $7.30 a day, or 
$2,015 a year, for day men calculated 
for the union Northeast—primarily 
Pennsylvania—(not altogether forget- 
ting, however, that, had we taken aver- 
age earnings per start for the same 
mines in 1921, in place of average 
earnings in 1920, the figure would have 
been $7.72 per start, or $1,715 per 
year). Going, finally, a step further, 
and viewing Table 3 as a whole, with- 
out special reference to any one section, 
we may conclude that the best con- 
ception of the earnings of a bituminous 
tonnage man is about $8 per day, and 
of a day man, $7.50 or a little less; the 
average annual earnings for tonnage 
men varying from about $1,600 to 
about $2,000, according to the oppor- 
tunity for work in the particular 


field, whereas the annual earnings of 
day men center, with a greater degree 
of stability, in the neighborhood of 
$2,000. | i 

However, as respects both tonnage 
and day men, these averages cover 
up very great differences between 
earnings in different localities, between 
earnings in different mines in the same 
locality, and to a considerable extent ` 
between earnings among different in- 
dividuals in the same mine—many 
men earning much more than the 
average, and many much less. 


8. WAGES IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


The easiest and best comparison 
which can be made between the coal 


‘industry and another industry is the 


comparison with the railroad industry. 
The industries are alike in this, that 
both are industries of such vital public 
importance that stoppages are a seri- 
ous matter; and there has accordingly 
come about in both a development of 
wage fixing by arbitration or concilia- 
tion or by the decisions of publie 
boards. The anthracite coal industry 
and a major part of the bituminous 
coal industry are strongly organized. 
So are the train service employes on 
railroads; but the railroads also have 
their weakly organized shop crafts, 
while the bituminous coal industry has 
its non-union areas. 

Chart 4 shows the average earnings 
during the year September 1, 1922, to 
August 31, 1923, of each group of train 
service employees.» The width of the 
bars is proportionate to the number of 
employes in each occupation. In 
comparing the earnings of train service 
employes with those of anthracite or 
bituminous miners, it must be remem- 
bered that Chart 4 1s not a frequency 
chart of the same type as Charts 1, 2 

15 Classified in the statistics of the Inter-State 


Commerce Commission as VI (a). Annual aver- 
ages were obtained by adding monthly averages. 
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CHART 4—Ratroap Train Service, 1922-1923 
Average Earnings September 1, 1922—August 31, 1923, by Occupations 


Oi 
O aS 
Per cent of employes 








Q TS 100 


in occupations having average earnings equal to or less 


than each indicated amount 


Average Average 

Occupation Annual Occupation Annual 
Earnings Earnings 

A. Switch tenders.......... 0... 00000005 $1545 H. Firemen, freight............. $2210 
Hostlers’ helpers, outside ............ 1660 J. Firemen, passenger........... 2245 

B. Firemen, yard. ...... 0.0.0... ca eee ee 1850 Conductors, assistant ........ 2295 
C. Brakemen, passenger......... 1870 J. Conductors, yard........ 2310 
D. Hostlers, inside... 2.0.2.2... pannuun 1880 K. Engineers, yard.............. 2435 
E. Brakemen, yard................0.05- 1980 L. Conductors, passenger........ 2805 
F. Baggagemen, passenger............... 2065 M. Conductors, freight.......... 2815 
G. Brakemen, freight............. 2085 N. Engineers, passenger......... 3030 
Hostlers, outside .................... 2140 O. Engineers, freight............ 3170 


and 38. Among the different individuals 
represented by the average for a single 
occupation, there may be the greatest 
variation in individual earnings. The 
most accurate basis for comparing rail- 
road and coal earnings is, therefore, to 
compare Chart 4 with the figures for 
average earnings shown on Tables 2 


16 The figures are based on the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for Group IV, 
Maintenance of Equipment and Stores. Owing to 
the shopmen’s strike of July, 1922, it would not 
have given a fair idea of the earnings of shopmen 
to have taken average earnings for the twelve 
months, September, 1922, to August, 1923, as 
was done in the case of train service men. 
Beginning in July, 1922, the force of shopmen 


and 3, the figures on both sides of the 
comparison then being on a comparable 
basis. : 

Chart 4 represents the highest paid 
branch of the railroad service. Chart 
5 shows the very different level of earn- 
ings which prevails in railroad shops." 
Chart 5 1s more of a frequency chart 


was, for a time, very greatly reduced in number; 
although for this reduced number, the pay, 
owing to overtime rates, was abnormally high 
(judged by the new wage level). Overtime con- 
tinued to be worked in substantial amounts well 
into 1923, but by August, 1923, the overtime 
had been reduced almost, though not quite, to 
the amount worked a year before. An examina- 
tion was made into statistics for the number of 
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CHART 5.—Rarmroap SHOPS 


Average Annual Earnings as Estimated from Earnings in August, 1923 


Dellare 
4000 


3600 
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in occupations having average ee equal to or less 


than each indicated amount 


A. Regular apprentices. .....................- 


B. Common laborers......... 


C. Coach cleaners........... 0. .0cc cece veccee 
D. Laborers. . 0.0... 0. ccc cc cc ce ccc cece eece 
Helper apprentices ..........0.. 0000 ccc aee 


E. Skilled trades helpers. . 


Coal passers ............ Ee ene area 


Stationary firemen .. ps 
Gang foremen laborers ....... 


Carmen D ...aaann oe even TAR ek a, 


' F, Carmen C... AA 
Carmen B ............... 
G. Carmen A,... 


> pe Be ee Fe He Fe hh ee r Pe Fe ee ee ee ek em ee ew wee ee ee 
Molders  oisecies ah wea Be Bese hee Liteon 
y ea @ @ oe Aguna @ © & © Se bl 


Stationary engineers ... 
H. Blacksmiths.. 


Electrical Wwoers c isaac Ea E C aes i A i 
I. Electrical workers B ...... 00 ccc ccc ccc cece nn raana. 


J. Sheet-metal workers .......... 


K. MaehinistSs 65 ko i es weeded Ded ree 


Electrical workers A .. 


M. Gang leaders .... 0.2... ee ec ences 


Days 


Daily Annual 

Earnings Worked Earnings 

bd. da alata ec abas Soins $2.95 288 $845 
3.20 307 980 

arene a aca 3.20 334 1075 
EEE ET, 3.20 352 1130 
E EE EA EE 4,85 292 1265 
4.20 308 1285 

ee ee eee 3.75 353 1320 
4.30 350 1505 

4.65 339 1585 

des lata E EE 5.55 290 1605 
5.45 309 1685 

4.75 367 1745 

5.95 302 1790 

E eit a eee eat one 6.50 280 1815 
5.20 350 1825 

6.15 296 1825 

Wie a e Ui tes 5.80 340 1825 
5.65 328 1850 

6.15 303 1855 

EL E E EE EEI 6.10 805 1870 
whe eea eggs S 6.15 307 1890 
6.05 318 1930 

sates gi tesa ta yt Pane gs 7.35 343 2529 





employes, hours worked, and the amount of 
overtime paid for many months back; and it was 
decided that August, 1923, was a fair month to 
use as-a basis. Earnings and hours for that 
month were therefore multiplied by a factor 
which would give a twelve-month year (account 


being taken, of course, of the fact that August, 
1923, had considerably more than its share of 
working days). 

It would not have been fair to have taken the 
earnings for the year prior to July, 1922; for the 
rates of shopmen were then higher. 
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than is Chart 4. For, in the case of the 


shop crafts, it may be assumed that- 


men in a given occupation receive 
about the same hourly pay. 

The average annual earnings of train 
service employes for all occupations 
was found to be $2,295; the average 
earnings of shopmen, $1,480. The aver- 
age daily pay of the shopmen was $4.75, 
and the average days worked, 313. 

A day as here defined means eight 
hours. Where overtime is worked at 
punitive rates the average earnings per 
‘eight hours worked would, of course, be 
greater than the basic pay times eight. 

The figures on Charts 4 and 5 in- 
élude all sections of the United States; 
but, except in the case of common 
laborers, where the pay in the South is 
less, the wage rates in railroad work are 
practically uniform over the country. 


4. WAGES IN THE STEEL AND CLOTHING 
INDUSTRIES 


Next to the railroads, one of the 
most important comparisons between 
the coal industry and other industries 
would be a comparison between the 
‘coal and steel industries. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no data within recent 
years on annual earnings in the steel 


industry. For the steel industry it has - 
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been necessary to take the figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for one 
pay-roll period, usually in October, and 
find out how much this would be on an 
annual basis. The figures given for 
actual earnings were, moreover, so lia- 
ble to distortion, due to labor turnover 
(a considerable fraction of the men not 
being employed through the entire pay- 
roll period), that it was necessary to 
take full-time weekly earnings as the 
basis for computation. To allow for a 
certain amount of lost time, due to 
holidays, as well as shutdowns or ab- 
sence, the figure for weekly full-time 
earnings’ as published by the Bureau 
has been multiplied by 44 to obtain 
something approaching an annual fig- 
ure. This may be in excess of actual 
annual earnings. 

The dates of the more recent figures 
for earnings in the steel industry are 
1920 and 1922. By the year 1922, 
earnings had probably not recovered 
from the drastic cuts of 1921 as much 
as they had recovered by 1923. Earn- 
ings are shown on Table 4, therefore, 
for both 1920 and 1922,—the former 
representing the peak of earnings, or 
substantially the peak; the latter repre- 
senting earnings when there was still a 
measure of depression in rates. It 


TABLE 4.~——AvERAGE EARNINGS (IN THREE Occupations) IN SELECTED STEEL PLANTS as 
Fieurep ror ForTY-Foor Fuout-Tmn Weers * 


Data BASED ON OCTOBER, 1922 


OCCUPATION Earnings Eight-Hour 
; Days in 44 
Per Eight- | Full-Time 
Hour Day W. eeks 
Common laborers ..] $2.70 368 
Switchmen........ 3.50 396 
Engineers and crane- 
NOW EPEE Vea 4.05 399 


Data BASED on Ocroser, 1920 


Earn Eight-Hour 
Total arnings | Days in 44 Total 
, Per Eight- : : 
Earnings Hour D Full-Time | Earnings 
DERU: Weeks 
$985 $4.00 382 $1,535 
1,390 4.95 381 1,885 
1,615 5.80 384 2,235 


* Computed from statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for blast furnaces, open-hearth 
furnaces and bar mills, as reported in the Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE 5.—Avzrrace Earnmwas or Emptores in Cuicaco Ciotatwwe Inpustrry * 
Annuat EARNINGS 


DAILY EARNINGS Days WORKED 


Tailor shops: 


Time workers... .........0.005. $6.80 209 1,425 
Piece workers. .............06. 8.90 209 1,855 
Total esea anaa D 8.30 209 1,730 
Adding in auxiliary employes ..... 8.05 209 1,685 


* The average annual earnings for time workers and piece workers in each department were cal- 
culated by the employers by taking average earnings during the four best consecutive weeks and mak- 
ing an allowance for unemployment (averaging 26 per cent). The figures as submitted were for the 
year 1920; but as it was stated that rates are now about 7 per cent lower than in 1920, all earnings 
have been reduced by 7 per cent. The wage figures were for 5,382 employes in tailor shops only. 
It was stated that about 15 per’ cent of the employes were in other parts of the establishments and 


earned about as much as the week workers in the tailor shops. 


The last line of figures has been 


computed for all the workers, including the 15 per cent of auxiliary workers. 


must be remembered: first, that there 
have been times when men in the steel 
industry earned far less than full- 
time earnings; and second, that, with 
the change from a 12-hour to an 8- or 
10-hour day now going on, annual full- 
time earnings may be somewhat less 
than they were before the change began. 

Table 5 gives annual earnings in the 
Chicago clothing industry. 


5. WAGES IN THE BUILDING AND OTHER 
OrGANIZED TRADES 


Table 6 shows how wide are the 
variations in hourly wage rates in or- 
ganized trades from city to city. For 
the purpose of comparison with wages 
in the coal industry, a particular city 
has, in the case of each occupation, been 
picked out, the aim being to select a 
city which was fairly representative of 
the range of rates for that occupation, 
and, if possible, reasonably close to the 
coal fields. The names of such selected 
cities are italicized on Table 6, and the 
rates for these cities only are used in 
subsequent comparisons. 

No one knows how long men in many 
of the organized trades work. The 
Associated Building Trades Council 
has estimated lost time in the building 
trades at 75 to 100 days. This would 


leave a working year of about 36 full- 
time weeks. At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a 
survey showed thdt carpenters had 
eight months employment as carpen- 
ters, but had collateral employment for 
an additional two months. There are 
doubtless. numerous individuals in the 
building trades who have employment 
for practically the whole year. On the 
other hand, there must be some who 
work much less than 86 weeks. 

In the absence of comprehensive in- 
formation on days worked, there are 
shown on Table 6 figures for annual 
earnings computed on three bases, one 
for 48 full-weeks employment, one for 
36 full-weeks employment, and one for 
30 full-weeks employment. 


4 


6. COMPARISON OF WAGES IN THE 
COAL AND ÛTHER INDUSTRIES 


Chart 6 brings together in one place 
most of the facts which have been 
brought out in this paper regarding 
wages in anthracite mines and in those 
outside occupations which are more or 
less comparable with occupations ‘in 
mines. No occupations from among 
the highly paid train service group 
have been listed on Chart 6. But 
several railroad occupations which are 
of special interest for comparative pur- 
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poses are here shown for the first time. 
Prominence is given on Chart 6, not to 
the relationship between annual earn- 
ings, but to that between earnings per 
eight-hour day—or per start in the case 
of contract and tonnage men. How- 
ever, the figures to the right show 
opportunity for annual earnings. 

A glance at the upper portion of 
Chart 6 brings out the fact that the 
anthracite workers, prior to the 10 per 
cent advance, did not exhibit the same 
extremes of low hourly wages which 
could be found among ‘the lowest paid 
occupations in some other industries. 
The lowest anthracite rate is that for 
outside labor.’ This was much higher 
than the rate paid common labor in the 
steel mills in 1922, and 25 cents higher 
than the rate paid in these mills at the 
peak in 1920. Of course, the steel 
worker—who was employed for 12 
hours a day—worked many more 
eight-hour days than did most anthra- 
cite workers; so that, allowing for only 
44 full-weeks employment, the steel 
worker would have made in 1920 
$1,535, or $220 more than the figure 
for anthracite outside labor. In 1922 
the same steel laborer would, however, 
-have worked 368 eight-hour days to 
earn only $985. 

Track and section labor on the rail- 
roads, an occupation here mentioned 
for the first time, which, in August, 
1923, comprised the huge total of 
247,000 men, averaged throughout the 
United States only $2.75 a day—or 
only 65 per cent of the rate of anthra- 
cite outside labor prior to the late wage 
advance. How many days the track 
and section laborers worked cannot be 
stated, for their numbers fluctuated 

17 Occupations employing boys are not shown, 
nor are many other day occupations; but the 
rates here exhibited may be regarded as typical 
for adult workers. The inside labor group prob- 
ably includes a good many miscellaneous work- 
ers who have a status higher than that of 
“labor.” 
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widely during the year. But it is hardly 
to be supposed that they worked a 
great many more eight-hour days, if as 
many, as did the anthracite laborers 
who worked 311 days. Likewise, rail- 
road shop laborers, with $3.20 a day, 
or $1,130 a year, were below anthracite 
laborers both in daily and annual earn- 
ings; though the shop laborers had to 
work 352 eight-hour days. Teamsters 
and stablemen in railroad employ, and 
also stationary firemen, had daily and 
(so far as known) annual earnings 
definitely below wages for similar work 
in mines, ; 

Yet it cannot be said that the wages 
of laborers in anthracite mines ex- 
ceeded those paid to laborers in all 
other industries. For much labor in 
other industries is paid for at rates 
about as high, and sometimes higher, 
than the rate in the mines. Thus in the 
city of Reading (not hitherto men- 
tioned), it was learned that, while 36 
cents an hour was a basic rate ($2.88 
for eight hours), many of the smaller 
concerns, where more versatile work 
was required, paid from 36 to 45 cents. 
Foundry labor was paid 40 cents an 
hour or more. Outside labor, as op- 
posed to labor in shops, was paid 45 to 
50 cents. Laborers in the building 
trades, where hard physical work was 
required, might be paid, perhaps partly 
by a bonus, considerably more. Much 
of the labor in Reading is on more than 
eight hours, so that the earnings per 
day among the higher, but not neces- 
sarily the highest paid groups would, 
under certain conditions, be about on 
a parity with the earnings of anthra- 
cite laborers. 

Wage rates in Reading are lower than 
in most cities. Building laborers in 
Pittsburgh, picked out as typical, earn 
$4.80 for an eight-hour day, or 55 cents 
above the old anthracite average, and 
10 cents above the new one. Hod 
carriers in cities receive much more, 
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CHART 6.—Comparison or Waces Per Excur-Hovur Day AND Per Year Iy SPECIFIC ANTHRACITE 


OCCUPATIONS, WITH WAGES IN THE NEAREST Brrommnovs FIELDS AND IN COMPARABLE OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Anthracite Wages as they wera Prior to the recent Ten Per Cent Increase 




































Daily earnings in dollars Annual 
l Days Earnings 
Laborers ,¢ommon $2.70 aaa 368 $985 
Laborers, track & section 2.75 (esssss) ( Irregular) 
Laborera, shop 3.20 352 1130 
Swi tchmen 3.50 396 1390 
Laborers , common 4.00 Rereyrrs) 382 1535 
Engineers & cranemen 4.05 [aa aa) 399 1615 
Teamsters & stablemen 4.15 (Irregular) 
Laborers , outside 4.25 REDRRRATE 321 1315 
Firemen, stationary 4.30 350 1505 
Stablemon, outside 4.30 PRR ANAA 374 1605 
Teamsters 4.40 ERA 327 1435 
Drivers IL PB LE. 279 1280 
Carpenters, bridge & bldg. 4.65 [262030075] ( Irregular) 
Car runners 4,70 ARERR 277 i305 
Firemen 4,75 Sas aa 344 1835 
Stablemen,inside 4.75 PDUNWER EM, 360 2705 3 
Motormen 400i Coq} (950) 1265 
Laborers , building 4500 (790} {950) 1265 
Laborera,inside 4,99 EAR a AE, 278 1360 
Machinists 4.95 AARATI 348 1720 
Switchmen §.95 381 1885 
Engineers outside 5.00 OZER 362 1750 
Masons 5.05 ZZZ 278 1400 
Engineers, stationary 5.20 350 1825 
Carpenters 315 1660 
Blackemi ths 330 1755 
Engineers, inside ° 308 1665 
Masons ( Irregular) 
Miners laborers 241 1380 
Engineers & cranemen 56.80 384 2235 
Machinists 6.16 305 1870 
Blacksmiths 6.15 296 1825 
TMmbermen 273 1695 
Machinists £5 floss} (1265) 1690" 
Clothing week workers 8.80 209 1425 
Hod carriers $66 o fise (1365) 1850' 
Blacksmiths 20 filso} (1425) 1900 
Day men 7.30 277 2015 
Contract miners 7.75 Bee a 255 1970 : 
Engineers, portable & hoist8.20 COOCOO {1350} (1620} 2160 
Tonnage mən 8.25 222 1820 
Clothing ,pliecg workers 8.90 209 1855 
Carpenters 9.00 hs fiss] (1780) 2375' 
Anthracite contract man Steel, 1922 
Anthracite day occupations Steel, 1920 [EREE] 
Edtuninous coal Clothing 


Railroads Union scales!’ CF 


J Jn the absence of data on days worked in the organized trades, three figures are shown for annual 
earnings—the figure in brackets being annual earnings assuming 80 weeks’ employment; the figure 
in parentheses, annual earnings assuming 36 weeks’ employment; and the figure to the right, annual 
earnings oe 48 weeks’ employment. No allowance has been made for work at punitive 
overtime rates. l 


* Daily earnings should be $5.05, instead of $5.40; and annual earnings, $1,555, 


av, 
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Thus in Cleveland, which may be re- 
garded as typical, they receive $7 for 
an eight-hour day. Of course building 
laborers and hod carriers probably do 
not have as regular employment as do 


_anthracite laborers. 


So much for, the low-paid groups. 
It is clear that there is in anthracite 
mines no group which to a marked 
extent is a submerged group. The low- 
est average annual earnings for any of 
the occupations here picked out were 
about $1,300 a year, and the frequency 
curves on Chart I indicate that com- 
paratively few of the individual adult 
workers make less than $1,200. But, 
on the other hand, anthracite rates— 
so far as day men are concerned—do 
not run very high. In contrast with 
outside wages, in railroad work, the 
steel industry and other lines, the an- 
thracite day men are more nearly on a 
single plane. Barring timbermen, all 
the anthracite day occupations shown 
on this chart fall within the extreme 
limits of $4.25 and $5.30 per day. So, 
while anthracite day rates are clearly 
not at the bottom, they are equally 
clearly not at the top. 

A blacksmith in a mine may be a 
highly skilled man (though many of 
them do very rough work), but a 
blacksmith’s average pay, though 
among the highest of the day workers, 
was, prior to the advance, $5.30 a day. 
A blacksmith in Pittsburgh, which was 
picked out as a representative city for 
blacksmiths, makes $7.20 a day. We 
do not know how many days a Pitts- 
burgh blacksmith works; .but as these 
men are in manufacturing shops, their 
year was probably a fair one. If the 


. Pittsburgh blacksmith worked 48 


weeks (264 days), he would make 
$1,900, as against the blacksmith in 
the mines who worked 330 days to 
earn $1,755. Blacksmiths in railroad 
shops also earned more than black- 


` smiths in the mines, 85 cents more per 


day and $70 more per year—although 
they worked 34 days less. 

A machinist in an anthracite mine 
averaged, under the old rates, $4.95 a 


day, or $1,720 a year, as against $6.10 


a day and $1,870 a year for machinists 
in railroad shops, and $6.40 a day and 
$1,690 for a 48-week year in Boston 
manufacturing shops. The anthracite . 
machinist had to work 348 eight-hour 
days, the railroad machinist 305, while 
the Boston manufacturing shop ma- 
chinist was assumed to have had em- 
ployment for only 264 days.’ 

Almost the only important occupa- 
tion about a mine which at all corre- 
sponds to the familiar building trades 
is that of carpenter. The mine car- 
penter makes about the same amount 
as men in the other higher grade day 
occupations: $5.25 a day, or $1,660 
a year. Philadelphia carpenters, who 
may be taken as representative both 
of carpenters and of the whole array 
of familiar building trades, earn $9 a 
day. To earn as much per year as a 
mine carpenter earns by 315 days’ 
work, a Philadelphia carpenter, assum- 
ing no work at overtime rates, would 
have to work only 184 days. ` Of course 
the rough work of the mine carpenter is 
not comparable to the finished work of 
a carpenter in the building trades. At 
the same time, the rough carpenters of 
the city- receive as much per hour, 
though perhaps they have less steady 
employment, than the more highly 
skilled men. Bridge and building car- 
penters. on railroads, however, earn 
only $4.65 a day. 

Engineers in mines, whether inside or 
outside, make less per day and per year 
than do stationary engineers in railroad 
employ. The $5 earnings of the out- 
side engineer and the $5.05 earnings of 
the imside engineer may also be com- 
pared with the $8.20 of portable and 
hoisting engineers in the Philadelphia 
building trades. Engineers and crane- 
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men in the steel industry earned more 
per day in 1920, and a great deal more 
per year, than engineers in mines. In 
1922, they earned much less per day; 
though, owing to their long hours, they 
may have earned as much, or almost 
as much, per year. 

Masons in anthracite mines earn 
. $5.05 a day as against the $5.60 of 
masons in railroad employ; and, of 
course, much higher rates in the build- 
ing trades. 

Car runners in anthracite mines have 
averaged $4.70 a day as against $4.80 
for motormen in Cleveland. The an- 
thracite car runners averaged but 277 
eight-hour days. Motormen, who in 
many cities work somewhat more than 
eight hours, and presumably have 
steady employment, would probably 
work considerably more days per year. 

Week workers in the Chicago cloth- 
ing market, with $6.80 a day, earned 
- more than any anthracite day occupa- 
tion; but with a year of only 209 days, 
their annual earnings were $60 under 
the annual earnings of anthracite day 
workers (for 103 days less work). 

- Our comparisons thus far have dealt 
only with anthracite day men. The 
rates for bituminous day men are 
practically the same for-all occupations 
from laborer up, and run very close to 
$7.50 for an eight-hour day. This is 
substantially higher than the pay re- 
ceived by any class of anthracite day 
workers. The anthracite timberman, a 
highly skilled man, received under the 
oldrate $6.20 a day, as against the lowest 
rate in the Hocking (bituminous) area 
of $7.25. The average annual earnings 
of day men in Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines (union) have been figured at 
$2,015, as against an average for an- 
thracite day men of $1,485, although 
the bituminous workers average 277 
working days per year as against 312 
by the anthracite workers. For the 
relationship between bituminous day 
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rates and annual earnings and those in 
occupations in industries other than 
mining, reference should be made to 
Chart 6 (supplemented by reference to 
Chart 4 for railroad train service men). 

We come now to the highest paid 
anthracite worker, the contract miner 
—though we must not forget his laborer 
who is also a contract man. The 
anthracite contract miner made, before 
the 10 per cent increase, $7.75 a start. 
This was higher than the pay in all 
those occupations which appear above 
the long black bar on Chart 6. It is, 
however, 50 cents a day less than the 
average pay calculated for bituminous 
tonnage men in the union Northeast; 
$1.15 less than the average for piece’ 
workers in the clothing industry in 
Chicago (though the contract miner 
earned more per year); and $1.25 
less per day than the pay of carpenters 
in Philadelphia, who may be taken as 
representing the general body of build- 
ing trades’ workers (though it should 
be noted that the miner received only 
45 cents less per day than Philadelphia 
portable and hoisting engineers.) The 


„annual earnings.of contract miners 


before the 10 per cent increase were 
about equal to those of yard brakemen 
on railroads (see E on Chart 4); and 
since the 10 per cent increase are about 
equal to those of outside hostlers. 
They are still below the earnings of 
passenger and freight firemen, and of 
engineers and conductors of all classes. 

Anthracite contract miners earn 
less per start but more per year than 
the average for bituminous tonnage 
men. But it must be remembered 
that the hazard, hard work, and piece 
work conditions of the contract miner 
are shared by the miner’s laborer. 
In the bituminous figures, we have 
included among tonnage men all classes, 
not only machine cutters and pick 
miners, but also loaders; we have in- 
cluded the new men as well as the old 


. men. In anthracite, a man cannot be 


a contract miner until he has been in 
the mines two years. For a fair com- 
parison between anthracite miners as a 
whole and bituminous .miners as a 
whole (defining as miners the men who 
actually mine, as opposed to day men) 
we should, therefore, include both 
miners and laborers in anthracite, as 
well as the three classes of tonnage men 
in bituminous. 

If this is done, the average earnings 
per start of anthracite contract men is 
found to be $7.05 a start and the aver- 
age annual earnings $1,755. The 10 
per cent increase would bring the 
earnings per start of anthracite contract 


‘men up to $7.75, or perhaps 50 cents 


Jess than the earnings of bituminous 
tonnage men in the union Northeast; 
and the earnings per year up to $1,930. 
This last is $100 per year higher than 
our estimate of the earnings of bi- 
tuminous tonnage men in union Penn- 
sylvania. It must be remembered, 
however, that the anthracite miners 


~ work 28 days more per year. 


It is practically impossible to find 
an occupation outside of mining which 
is comparable to the work of the con- 
tract miner; and, indeed, none of the 
occupational comparisons which have 
been made should be pushed too far. 
For usually the work inside a mine is a 
good deal different from work bearing 
the same name outside. Compared 
with work in the building trades; the 
work of an anthracite miner probably 
requires a shorter apprenticeship and 
less varied skill. On the other hand, 
it is hazardous, heavy work, under- 
ground; and what the miner earns he 
earns by piece work. In most branches 
of mining work the skill required is of a 
simpler kind than that required in the 
majority of skilled trades. However, 
there are among miners many men who 
do highly skilled work who get but 
little more pay than the others; while 
in outside trades there are many men 
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who do work of but little skill- who 
make as much as their fellow workmen. 

Though miners can learn the funda- 
mentals of their jobs rather quickly 
they should not be thought -of as 
unskilled men. There is an impression 
that the introduction of mining ma- 
chines has reduced the miner to a 
shoveler of coal.’ This is quite er- 
roneous. ‘There is very little mining 
machinery in anthracite mines, and in 
the bituminous mines the machinery 
has simply done away with one type 
of manual work. The pick miner, in 
the old days, undercut his coal with a 
pick, drilled holes higher up, inserted 
explosives and fired the shot, then 
loaded the coal on cars. He had to 


look out for the safety of his roof, place 


timbers, and in general keep his work- 
ing place in shape. All those things 
formerly done by the pick miner, with 
the exception of the undercutting of the 
coal, are still commonly done by the man 
known as a machine loader. The loader 
is still responsible for mining, works a 
whole day with perhaps only one visit 
from his mine foreman, and, in short, 
has about the same class of job that he 
has always had. And, of course, there 
are still many thousands of pick miners. 

But the exact amount of skill re- 
quired by workmen is no longer the 
vital factor in determining wage rates 
it formerly was. This is partly because 
the better planning of work and train- 
ing of men, and the greater specializa- 
tion, have, in almost all occupations, 
made it possible for men to learn the 
actual work to be done rather quickly. 
If the term unskilled has any real 
significance today, it has to do more 
with the degree of responsibility in- 
volved than with the time required to 
learn the work. The unskilled are 
ordinarily the helpers, the beginners, 
the men who have not yet found their 
permanent place—or perhaps large 
groups of men who work under direc- 
tion at work that is regarded as inci- 
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dental, rather than as vital to the run- 
ning of the industry. The unskilled 
carry for others. 

It follows, therefore, that, even 
should mining require radically less ex- 
perience than it does, it would still be a 
fundamental error to class as unskilled 
the entire body of men responsible for 
the conduct of the great coal industry. 
Coal mining is in every way a man’s 
job. It is real work. It calls for more 
self-reliance than is commonly called for 
in factory operations where the foreman 
is always near. The industry cannot 
properly be manned by floating men 
who would spend a few months or years 
in it, and then go on to something else. 
A coal mine, moreover, is often the sole 
support of the community in which it 
is located, and the recompense must be 
such as to draw men with their families 
to such communities. 

The coal miner has every right, there- 
fore, to have his earnings compared, not 
with the lowest paid in every other in- 
dustry, but with the rank and file of 
the workers in other great divisions of 
industry—railroads, steel, building, 
clothing, etc.'8 

Such comparisons show that the 
anthracite workers, including both con- 
tract and day men, averaged, prior to 
the 10 per cent increase, $1,605 per 
year. ‘This was for 285 days’ work. 
Bituminous coal workers in union 


18 We have included in our comparisons the 
steel industry and the poorly organized groups of 
railroad workers; and would have included more 
non-union earnings had satisfactory data been 
available. We would like also to have com- 
pared the earnings of anthracite miners with the 
incomes of farmers, with those of clerical work- 
ers, ete. 

While more comparisons of this sort, could 
they have been made, would have thrown im- 
portant light on relative earnings in union and 
non-union industries, and those in mining, manu- 
facturing and transportation as opposed to those 
in agriculture, clerical work, ete., the compari- 
,sons which have actually been made probably 
represent as wide a range of industry as a board 
charged with fixing the wages of anthracite min- 
ers would consider. A board fixing wages for 
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Pennsylvania average: for tonnage men 
only—$1,830 for 222 days’ work; and 
for day men only—$2,015 for 277 days’ 
work. The 10 per cent increase for all 
anthracite workers will fall consider- 


‘ ably short of removing the differential 


in favor of bituminous workers—this 
though the bituminous miners work 
fewer days, and are in a. less hazardous 
and, according to general opinion, less 
difficult branch of the coal industry. 
We have been speaking of Pennsylvania 
bituminous, which comprises about 30 
per cent of the bituminous coal industry 
of the country. In some other portions 
of the country where days worked ‘are 
much shorter than in Pennsylvania, the 
annual earnings will be lower than the 
new figure for anthracite—though for 
a much shorter working year. 

Strange to say, of the various indus- 
tries compared with anthracite mining 
one of the closest as respects annual 
earnings is the clothing industry of 
Chicago (and probably also of other 
cities). The time workers in the 
Chicago tailor shops average $1,425, as 
against the anthracite day workers 
$1,485. But the piece workers in 
Chicago average $1,855, as against 
earnings of $1,755 by anthracite piece 
workers. The proportion of piece 
workers in the Chicago clothing indus- 
try is greater than in anthracite; so 
that the average for all the Chicago 
employees, including auxiliary workers, 
is $1,605, as opposed to the anthracite 
average, of $1,580. The 10 per cent in- 
crease should, however, raise anthracite 
average earnings about $80 above those 
for the clothing industry. The anthra- 
cite workers work 285 days, however, 
the organized anthracite workers would likely be 
influenced more by rates established elsewhere 
under union conditions than by those which 
might be found to exist in non-union industries. 
It would probably give little consideration to in- 
comes other than those of workers in mining, 
manufacturing, building and transportation. 


Eventually, however, all these more remote 
comparisons should be worked out. 
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as against the clothing workers’ 209. 

The statistics for the steel industry 
are too scattered, and too little is 
known with regard to annual employ- 
ment to justify making an average for 
earnings in the industry as a whole. 
The indications are that in 1920 they 
were much higher than in anthracite. 
At 1921 rates they certainly were much 
lower. 

The average annual earnings of shop- 
men on railroads were $1,480. This 
was $125 lower than the average for all 
anthracite workers prior to the 10 per 
cent increase, being lower primarily 
because of groups A to E on Chart 5, 
made up of helpers, laborers, ete. The 
10 per cent increase will increase by 
that much the difference between the 
average earnings of railroad shopmen 
and anthracite workers. The railroad 
train service employes represented on 
Chart 4 average $2,295 per year. This, 
of course, is much higher than the 
average for anthracite workers, either 
before or after the 10 per cent increase. 

The 10 per cent anthracite increase 
will still leave the daily rates of anthra- 
cite day men well below the daily rates 
in the building trades. The daily earn- 
ings of contract miners will be slightly 
below those of carpenters and of earners 
in similar occupations in the building 
"trades; but the annual earnings of an- 
thracite miners should be higher, unless 
the men in the building trades are able 
to work as much as 240 days per year. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this paper has been to 
throw anthracite earnings into relief 
against earnings in the bituminous coal 
and other industries, with a special 
view of determining where the industry 
stood before and after the 10 per cent 
increase of September, 1923. No com- 
parison of wages in the coal and other 
industries could in itself answer the 
question as to what should have been 
done in September. Even were our 


mere knowledge of what wages are 
would not answer the question as to 
what they ought to be. In making any 
actual decision regarding wage rates in . 
authracite, all of the following would 
have to be taken into consideration: 

1. What should be the national 
standard for wages, considering the 
productivity of industry, and the in- 
comes now being received by various 
elements in the population? 

2. What, in a general way, is prac- 
ticable for anthracite wages, consider- 
ing the financial standing, competitive 
position, and consuming market of the 
anthracite industry? 

8. Do the extra hazard, underground 
working conditions, and heavy charac- 
ter of anthracite mining warrant a differ- 
ential in wages over those in certain 
other industries, and if so, how much? 

4. Does the fact that many of the 
anthracite employes are foreign and 
do not speak English warrant lower 
wages than are paid elsewhere? 

§. What account should be taken of 
differences in skill? 

6. In industries of such public im- 
portance that employes are practically 
forbidden to strike, should employes - 
be paid higher wages, or lower wages, 
than in industries where these restric- 
tions do not exist? 

7. What account, if any, should have 
been taken of the strategic position of 
the union, of its power to prevent 
production? 

8. How far would it be ‘ustifiable to 
go in making a settlement, not perfect 
in all ways, but which would come 
sufficiently close to what would be ac- - 
ceptable to the various parties at 
interest to keep the machinery of pro- 
duction in motion? 

These questions we have not gone 
into: and this paper is, therefore, not 
an answer, and did not start out to be 
an answer, to the question as to what 
settlement would have been best. But 
it is hoped that, in clearing un certain 
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cite wages and wages in other indus- 
tries, each person who is interested will 
be helped in forming his own judgment 
regarding the anthracite wage question. 

The wage situation may be summed 
up as follows: 

The anthracite workers, prior to the 
10 per cent increase, were not a sweated 
group. They have, for mining, excep- 
tionally steady employment; and their 
job tenures have been unusually secure. 
Few individuals, other than boys, earn 
less than $1,200 a year, or $100 a month. 

On the other hand, the 72 per cent of 
the employes who are day men or 
‘ miners’ laborers have not been a highly 
paid group. Few, even of the most 
skilled, made as much as $1,800—no 
day occupation as a’ whole averaging 
that much. The rates per day ranged 
from about $4.25 to about $5.30. 
These rates must be regarded as dis- 
tinctly less than rates in occupations 
of a somewhat similar nature outside, 
provided we overlook certain very low- 
paid outside occupations. There is 
much evidence to show that a 10 per 
` cent increase, could it have been ap- 
plied to day men and miners’ laborers 
only, would have put rates in the an- 
thracite industry on a sounder relation- 
ship to rates in the bituminous industry 
and to outside wages generally. 

It is more difficult to say whether an 
increase in the pay of the 28 per cent 
of contract miners was warranted. It 
brings the average earnings to $2,165. 
Surely the 20 per cent who formerly 
recelved more than $2,400, and will 
now receive more than $2,640; and 
especially the 10 per cent 1° who for- 
merly received more than $2,'700, and 
will now receive $2,970 and up, may 
regard themselves as fortunate. 

Probably no disinterested, informed 
person doubts but that the wage struc- 


19 These are the proportions of full-year 
men, who constitute only two thirds of all con- 
tract miners. Probably some of the shifting em- 
ployes, but not as large a proportion, earned 
these amounts. 


~~ 
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ture in the anthracite mines needs re- 
vision—apart from any general raising 
or lowering. The differences in pay 
among contract miners, and to a less 
extent among day men, are not in 
proportion to the difficulties involved 
or the service rendered. Any general 
increase in wages made without first 
inquiring whether some should be 
raised more and others less must be 
regarded as unfortunate. However, a 
scientific revision of the anthracite 
wage structure with these considera- 
tions in mind would have had to have 
been begun long before September 1. 
Leaving out of account the question 
of internal adjustments within the in- 
dustry—of the relatively high wages of 
some and low wages of others—the net 
effect of the 10 per cent increase, so far 
as the outside public is concerned, 
was to raise the average remuneration 
of the 160,000 anthracite employes 
from about $1,600 a year to about 
$1,760. Everyone must decide for him- 
self as to which level, considering all 
the circumstances, is the more just. 


APPENDIX 


Note 1 


The Coal Commission compiled no fig- 
ures for the earnings of full-year employes. 
But the earnings of such may be computed 
from the Commission’s published tables as 
follows: 

In the study on Irregularity of Employ- 
ment in the Coal Industry (Report Q), 
anthracite table 15-A-1, column 24, there 
are listed all the full-year contract miners 
employed by a selected list of railroad 
collieries. The column shows that, out of 
4,886 full-year men, 19 worked between 
180 and 190 days, 60 between 200 and 210 
days, 380 between 280 and 240 days, 823 
between 260 and 270 days, 701 between 
280 and 290 days, 42 between 300 and 310 
days, and so on for every 10-day interval 
below, above and between the groups men- 
tioned. From this table it is a simple mat- 
ter to find the per cent of all full-year men 
working each given number of days. 

In the study on Earnings of Anthracite 
Miners, there is given for all contract 
miners in each producing region a frequency 


$42 


distribution showing for all the men work- 
ing for from 180 to 190 days for a single 
mine, the number who earned during this 
time between $1,000 and $1,100, the num- 
ber who earned between $1,300 and $1,400, 
the number who earned between $1,600 and 
$1,700, the number who earned between 
$2,000 and $2,100, and so on for every $100 
interval below, above and between those 
mentioned. From such a table it is a simple 
matter to find the per cent of all those men 
working a given number of days who earn 
each given number of dollars. 

Without going into more detail than is 
necessary, it was by a combination of 
tables showing days worked by full-year 
men and tables showing earnings for each 
given number of days worked, that it was 
possible to work out the complete fre- 
quency distribution of the earnings of full- 
year men shown on Table 1, Chart 1. The 
. earnings tables had, of course, first to be 
combined for the three anthracite districts; 
and the regularity of employment tables 
had to be combined for railroad and inde- 
pendent collieries, special care being taken 
with reference to weighting. Practically all 
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of the anthracite collieries were tabulated 
for earnings. About 30 per cent were 
tabulated for regularity of employment; 
but the proportion was larger in the case of 
the independent and smaller in the case of 
the railroad collieries. 

It seems probable that in the case of day 
men, the hours worked in those railroad 
collieries selected for the regularity of em- 
ployment study were a little longer than 
was true of hours in all railroad collieries, 
and that the annual earnings of full-year 
day men may, therefore, be slightly exag- 
gerated. So far as is known there was no 
such exaggeration in the case of full-year 
contract men. Aside from the question of 
the proper selection of collieries, the accura- 
cy of Table 1, Chart 1, depends chiefly upon 
the extent to which, among any group of 
men working a given number of days, those 
who were full-year employees exhibited the 
same distribution of earnings as those who 
were not. Doubtless errors are introduced 
in this and other ways. But it is believed 
that the results are sufficiently close to the 
realities in the situation to. serve for il- 
lustrative purposes. 


Note 2 
TABLE 7.--Averace EARNINGS or FULL-YEAR ÅNTHRACITE EMPLOYEES, 1921 


Instps Day Men* 





Outsipe Day Ment 




















: Daily Days Annual : Daily Days Annual 

Occupation Earnings | Worked | Earnings Occupation Earnings | Worked | Earnings 
Drivers..... ‘ $4.55 294. $1,330 Laborers......... $4.25 324 $1,375 
Car runners....... 4.75 29 108 Teamsters........ 4.40 34 1,495 
Laborers.......-- 4.90 293 1,430 Stablemen ....... 4.30 390 1,685 
Masons.........- §.00 293 1,475 Firemen. ........ 4.75 358 1,705 
Tracklayers....... 5.26 308 1,605 Carpenters....... 5.25 328 1,730 
Engineers ........ 5,05 324 1,645 Machinists....... 4.95 362 1,790 
Timbermen....... 6.25 287 1,790 Emgineers........ 5.00 366 1,825 
Stablemen..... 4.75 379 1,800 | Blacksmiths...... 5.35 344 1,840 
Pumpmen.,...... 5.10 3863 1,850 
All inside day men} 4.96 310 1,636 All outside day ment 4.48 | 336 1,476 

CONTRACT MEN 
Miners’ laborers... 5.90 246 1,450 
Contract miners... 8.06 257 2,065 
Per CENT or Positions FILLED BY FULI-Y BAR MEN 

Inside day Men. oere ya sce redir saeia ea 64 Miners’ laborers. ...a., sacarse ressrsrrereericsu .. 383$ 
Outside day MeeR. .....rspasesrererereresesresn T4. Contract minors sice eoe e aamen eda nee ae OS a iaeia 67 


* In the specific inside day occupations men working 240 days or more were taken. This division point was 
chosen because it was found that inside day men working over 240 days, as a class average the same number of 
man-starts per year as do full-year employees. 

_t In the case of outside day men, the division point was 250 days. i 

It was found that, taking inside and outside day men as a whole, average earnings obtained by the 240 and 250 
day methods came within $5 of equalling annual earnings obtained by the method explained in the first appendix. 

t Including occupations not given separately. By an oversight in tabulation, the full year outside men include 
slate pickers, and their average daily earnings should, therefore, not be compared with the average for outside men 
on Table 2. Had slate pickers been included in Table 2, the average daily earnings for all outside day men would 
have been $4.35, . ; 

§ Figure raised from 30 to 33 per cent to offset seeming turnover due to great. increase in number of miners’ labor- 
ers during 1921. > 
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Note 3 
TABLE 8.—Brrominous Fom-Y¥ rar EmrLores (Norrtrsseasr Union Onty), 1921 
Per Cent of Employes in Each Group Earning Less Than Each Specified Amount Per Year 
DoLLARS PER TONNAGE DoLLARS PER TONNAGE 
YEAR MEN Day Men YEAR MEN Day Men 
500 -0 ok 2,300 71.1 84.4 
600 .0 2 9,400 76.8 $9.6 
700 .o 2 2,500 81.8 92.7 
800 -3 +o 2,600 86.6 95.3 
900 9 8 2,700 89.7 97.2 
1,000 1.6 1.7 2,800 92.6 98.0 
1,100 3.2 2.1 2,900 94.2 98.6 
1,200 5.4 2,7. 3,000 94.9 99,1 
1,300 7.5 4.0 3,100 95,8 99.6 
1,400 10.4 6.9 3,200 96.4, 99,8 
1,500 i 14.8 10.9 3,800 96.9 99.9 
1,600 19.9 18.2 3,400 97.5 100.0 
1,700 25.6 28.8 3,500 98.0 100.0 
1,800 1 $2.8 39.4 3,600 98.4 100.0 
1,900 89.8 49.4 3,700 98.8 100.0 
2,000 47.9 60.0 3,800 99.3 100.0 
2,160 56.3 70.9 3,900 99,4 100.0 
2,200 63.4 77.3 4,000 99.4 100.90 
Note 4 


TABLE 9.—Averace Earnines or Furr-Yrear Tonnacs anp Day Men rm Eaca or ras Sx 
GROUPS iro WHICH THE FULL-YEAR EMPLOYES or tHe 285 Mrnes TABULATED BY THE COAL 
COMMISSION FOR 1920 Were DIVIDED 


Union 


Days* Annual 
Worked | Earnings 


Daily 
Earnings 


Non-Union 


Days*. | Annual 
Worked | Earnings 


PONIN OON NOONA A Rhine | NAN | AREY OO A P A OOOO O 


Daily 
Earnings 
Tonnage men: 
Northeast. ............ $9.10 
Southeast, ..-.......... 9.10 
WV GSEs coca ducise wie 10.40 
Day men: 
Northeast. ............ 7.20 
Southeast,............ 6.90 
Wests het eecdstas 6.85 


226 $2,055 
210 1,905 
225 2,340 
266 1,920 . 
252 1,735 
285 1,945 


235 $2,225 
185 1,780 
249 2,390 
283 1,980 
253 1,635 
286 2,000 


* Apparently the days worked by men as published for these mines are the days worked by all men 
—assuming that no time was lost between positions—and not the days worked by the full-year men 
whose earnings only are shown in the table. In some cases the days worked by the two groups were 


probably nearly the same. 


But there seems to have been enough differentiation between sections 


in the relationship between starts by full-year men and by all men, or perhaps enough inaccuracy 
in the method of computing average days worked, to throw average earnings per start in the different 
sections out of their true relationship one to another. Thus it is probably not true that full-year 
day men in the union West earned less per day than full-year day men in the union} Southeast; but 
rather earnings per day in the union Southeast were probably less, and those in the union West greater, 


than the figures shown. 
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shale, gas and sodium on the public 
domain. 1920. Public No. 146, 66th 
Congress. 


U.S. National Museum. Coal products an 


object lesson in resource administra- 
tion, by C. G. Gilbert. 1917. Bulle- 
tin 102, Pt. 1. (Note section on 
“Mineral resources of U. S.”’) 


U. S. National Museum. Coal: The Re- 


source and its Full Utilization, by C.G. 
Gilbert and J. E. Pogue. 1918. 
Bulletin 102, Pt. 4. (Note section on 
‘“ Mineral resources of the U. S.”’) 


U.S. National Museum. Energy Resources 


of the United States: a Field for Re- 
construction. By Chester G. Gilbert 
and Joseph E. Pogue, 1919. 
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U. S. National Museum. Power: Its Sig- 
nificance and Needs. By Chester 
G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue. 1918. 

U. S. President. 1913-21— Wilson. Ex- 
ecutive order. To remove question as 
to the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission with reference to coal 
cost collection. Dec. 22, 1920. No. 
3374. 

U. S. Railroad Administration. Distribu- 
tion of coal and coke. Letter in 
response to a Senate resolution of 
Feb. 10, 1920. <A report . on 
the shortage of coal and coke. 1920. 
S. doc., 66th 2d, No. 235. 

U. S. Shipping Board Division of Plan- 
ning and Statistics, Steamship Fuel 
Stations in Foreign Countries and 
Non-Contiguous U. S. Territories. 
Sept. 1, 1919. 

U. S. War Industries Board. Prices of 
Coal and Coke, by C. E. Lesher. 
1919.’ Published jointly with Geo- 
logical survey. W. I. B. Price 
bulletin 35. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS—STATE 


Alabama. State Mine Inspector’s Office: 
Annual report of coal mines. 1912-. 

Arkansas. Bureau of Mines, Manufac- 
tures and Agriculture. Minerals in 
Arkansas. 1922. 

Colorado. State Inspector of Coal Mines. 
Biennial report. 1883-4—. 

Illinois. Conference of mayors relative to 
the coal situation. Brief résumé of 
the action of the conference of Illinois 
mayors which considered the coal 
. situation late in 1916 and early in 1917. 

Ilinois. Dept. of Mines and Minerals. 
Annual report. 1881-. 

Illinois. State Geological Survey. Coal 

_ mining Investigations. Coiperative 
agreement. Preliminary report and 
bulletins 2 to 16. 1913-17. 

Illinois. State Mining Board. Annual 
reports. 1912-. 

Indiana. Dept. of Mines and Mining. 
Reports. 1914-5 to date. 

Indiana. Laws, Statutes, etc. An act 

- creating a special coal and food com- 
mission in Indiana. July 31, 1920. 
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Indiana. Special Coal and Food Commis- 
sion. Report. 1921. 
Towa. State Mine Inspectors. 

report. 1880-81-. 
Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. 
Coal investigation. Statistical com- 


Biennial 


pilation. Dec. 7, 1920. Docket No. 
3253. 

Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. 
Coal investigation. 1920. 

Kansas. Inspector of Coal Mines. Re- 
port. 1887-. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Mines. Reports. 
1883-. l 

Maryland. Mining Inspector. Reports. 
1898-. 

Massachusetts. Commission on High Cost 


of Living. Report on anthracite coal. 
1916. 
Massachusetts. Special commission on the 
necessaries of life. Report 
relative to the recent increase in the 
retail price of anthracite coal in this 
community. April 14, 1920. House 
1608. ` 
Michigan. Dept. of Labor. 
port. 1910-. 
Minnesota. State Dept. of Agriculture. 
Survey of the coal situation. Report 
to the Governor, August 15, 1921. 
Missouri. Bureau of Mines, Mining and 
Mine Inspectors. Report. 1887-. 
Montana. Dept. of Labor and Industry. 
Report. 1913 to date. 
New Jersey. Legislature. 
gating Committee. 


Annual re- 


Coal Investi- 
Intermediate re- 


port session of 1922. Tren- 
ton, 1922. l 

New Mexico. State Mine Inspector. Re- 
port. 1894-. 

North Dakota. State Engineer. Report. 
1904-. 

Ohio. Coal Mining Commission. Report 


of Ohio Coal Mining Commission to 
the Governor of Ohio. -1913. 
Ohio. Industrial Commission. 
1914-. 
Ohio. Industrial Commission. Statistics 
of mines and quarries in Ohio. 1915-. 
Ohio. State Mining Dept. Report of 
chief inspector of mines. 1874-. 
Pennsylvania. -Commission to investigate 
the increase in the cost of anthracite 


Report. 
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coal. Report to the Governor and 
Legislature pursuant to joint resolu- 
tion of June 15,1915. Testimony not 
included. Harrisburg, 1917. 

Pennslyvania. Dept. of Mines. Report. 
1888. 

Pennsylvania. General Assembly. Senate 
committee on coal trade. Report 

be upon the subject of the coal 
trade. S. J. Packer, chairman. Read 
in Senate March 4, 1834. Harrisburg, 
1834, 

Pennsylvania. Laws, Statutes, ete. An 
act imposing a state tax on anthracite 
_coal, providing for the assessment and 
collection. thereof, and providing pen- 
alties for the violation of this act. 
May 11, 1921. 

Pennsylvania. Public Service Commission. 
City of Philadelphia, Harry E. Bellis 
et al. v. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co. etal. Submitted Oct. 7, 1912. 
Decided Dec. 18, 1914. Report of the 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania. Public Service Commis- 
sion. Northwest Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation et al. v. The Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. Northwest Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation et al. v. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. Co. et al. 

South Dakota. Coal Mining Commission. 
Report. 1922. 

Tennessee. Mining Dept. Report. 1890-. 


Utah. Industrial Commission. Report. 
1918-. 

Utah. State Coal Mine Inspector. Re- 
port. 1896-. 

Virginia. Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics. Report. 1898-. 

Washington. State Inspector of Coal 
Mines. Report (biennial). 1887-. 


West Virginia. Dept. of Mines. 
1882. 

Wyoming. State Coal Mine Inspectors. 
Report. 1909-. 


Report. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS—COURT 


LEADING CASES AND DECISIONS 


A complete list of cases and decisions may 
be found by consulting the following 
topical indexes, and the other indexes 
published in connection with the vari- 
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ous files of federal and state reports 
and reporter systems. 


American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law. 

American digest. 

Cyclopedia of law and procedure. 

Corpus juris. 

Transcripts of the proceedings and evidence: _ 
in these cases as well as briefs of 
opposing counsel are on file in the 
offices of the clerks of the several 
courts in which these decisions were > 
rendered, and are available by visit 
to the various custodians thereof. 


American Coal Mining Company v. Special 
Coal and Food Commission of Indiana. 
268 Federal Reporter 563. Oct. 2, 1920- 
Arnot v. The Pittston & Elmira Coal Com- 
pany. 
68 New York 558. 1877. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Company v. U.S. 
231 U.S. Reports 363. Dec. 1, 1913. 
Federal Trade Commission v. M aynard Coal 
Company. 
D. C. Supreme Court. April 19, 1920. 
Pending before U. S. Supreme Court. 
Hale v. Henkel. 
201 U. S. Reports 438. March 12, 1906. 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baird 
et al. 
194 U. S. Reports 25. April 4, 1904. 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Phila- 
_ delphia & Reading Ry. Company et al. 
123 Federal Reporter 969. June 12, 
1903. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Company v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
200 U. S. Reports 361. Feb. 19, 1906. 
Pullman’s Palace Car Company v. Missouri 
Pacific Ry. Company. 
115 U. S. Reports 587. Dec. 7, 1885. 
U. S. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Fuel Company 
et al. 
115 Federal Reporter 610. April 8, 1902. 
U. S. v. Coal Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

85 Federal Reporter 252. Jan. 28, 1898. 
U. S. v. Delaware & Hudson Company et al. 
(Commodity Clause Cases). , 

164 Federal Reporter 215. Sept. 10,1908. 
213 U. S. Reports 366. May 3, 1909. 
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U. S. v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
' > R. R. Company et al. 
213 Federal Reporter 240. April 7, 1914. 
288 U.S. Reports 516. June 21, 1915. 
U. S. v. Erie R. R. Company et al. 
220 U. S. Reports 275. April 3, 1911. 
U. S. v. Jellico Mountain Coal Company. 
46 Federal Reporter 432. June 4, 1891. 
U. S. v. Lehigh Valley R. R. Company et al. 
-* 990 U. S. Reports 257. April 3, 1911. 
225 Federal Reporter 399. Dec. 21, 
1914. 
254 U. S. Reports 255. Dec. 6, 1920. 

U.S. v. Moore (Coal dealers in Salt Lake 
City). 

85 Federal Reporter 465. Feb. 14, 1898. 

U. S. v. Reading Company et al. 

183 Federal Reporter 427. Dec. 8, 1910. 
226 U. S. Reports 324. Dec. 16, 1912. 
228 U.S. Reports 158. April 7, 1913. 
253 U. S. Reports 26. April 26, 1920. 

U. S. v. Union Pacific Coal Company et al. 

173 Federal Reporter 787. Nov. 19, 

~ 1909. 

Vandalia Coal Company et al. v. Special 
Coal and Food Commission of Indiana 
et al. 

268 Federal Reporter 572. Nov. 27, 1920. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION DECISIONS (I) 


Bituminous coal to Central Freight Asso- 
clation territory. 
46 I. C. C. reports 66. July 13, 1917. 
Bituminous coal rates to Baltimore and 
other points. 
33 I. C. C. reports 307. March 2, 1915. 
Bituminous coal rates to the Southeast. 

37 I. C. C. reports 652. Dec. $1, 1915. 
50 I. C. C. reports 1. May 6, 1918. 
Bituminous coal to Mississippi Valley 

territory. 
39 I. C. C. reports 378. May 16, 1916. 
; Car supply investigation. 
42 I. C. C. reports 657. Jan. 18, 1917. 
Coke and coal rates in the Southeast. 
35 I. C. C. reports 187. July 22, 1915. 
Illinois coal cases. 
62 I. C. C. reports 741. July 7, 1921. 
In the matter of rates on bunker coal. 
73 I. C. C. reports 62. July 24, 1922. 
In the matter of rates, practices, rules, and 
regulations governing the transporta- 
tion of anthracite coal. 
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35 I. C: C. reports 220. July 30, 1915. 
Lake cargo coal rates. 
46 I. C. C. reports 159. July 13, 1917. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. coal and coke 
rates. 
26 I. C. C. reports 20. Jan. 7, 1913. 
Rates on bituminous coal to Mississippi 
Valley territory. 
36 I. C. C. reports 401. Nov. 8, 1915. 
Reduced rates, 1922. In the matter of 
rates, fares, and charges of carriers by 
railroads subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Decision No. 13293. 
68 I. C. C. reports 709. 
Western coal rates. 
80 I. C. C. reports 383. June 16, 1923. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION DECISIONS (1) 


Allegheny Ore & Iron Company et al. v 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Company, 
Director General, et al. 

53 I. C. C. reports 415. June 7, 1919. 

Chicago Coal Merchants’ Assn. v. Director 
General as Agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Company et al. 

73 I. C. C. reports 161. July 26, 1922. 

Coke Products Assn. of the Connellsville 
region v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Com- 
pany et al. 

27 I. C. C. reports 125. May 29, 1913. 
Coxe Bros. & Company v. Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Company. | 

4 I. C. C. reports 535. 

John C. Haddock v. Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. Company. 

4 I. C. C. reports 296. Nov. 30, 1890. 

W. R. Hearst v. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Company, Docket 644. 

(a) Testimony v. 1-9 

(b) Oral argument v. 10-12 

(c) Reargument v. 12 

(d) Court record & v. 1-3 of Exhibits 

(e) Transcript of record 

(f) Brief for U. S. 

(g) Brief for Philadelphia & Reading 
Company 

(h) Argument of counsel. 

Holmes & Hallowell Company v. Great 
Northern Ry. Company et al. 

37 I. C. C. reports 627. Dec. 24, 1915. 
60 I. C. C. reports 687. March 8, 1921. 
69 I. C. C. reports 11. June 6, 1922. 
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Lehigh Valley Coal Company v. Director 
General as Agent. 

69 I. C. C. reports 535. July 8, 1922, 
Marian Coal Company v. Delaware, Lacka: 
wanna & Western R. R. Company. 

24 I. C. C. reports 140. June 8, 1912. 
Henry E. Meeker and Caroline H. Meeker, 
co-partners, trading as Meeker & Co. 

v. Lehigh Valley R. R. Company. 


21 I. C. C. reports 129. June 8, 1911. `- 
Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. v. Illinois 


Central R. R., Director 
General, et al. 
53 I. C. C. reports 148. May 1, 1919. 
Peale, Peacock & Kerr et al. v. Central R. R. 
of New Jersey. 
18 I. C. C. reports 25. March 7, 1910. 
St. Louis Blast Furnace Company v. Vir- 
ginia Ry. Company et al. 
24 I. C. C. reports 360. June 4, 1912. 
J. L. Shultz & Company Inc. et al v. Director 
General as Agent, Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Company et al. 
73 I. C. C. reports 647. Oct. 10, 1922. 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange v. Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Company et al. 

80 I. C. C. reports 663. June 8, 1923. 
Stonega Coal & Coke Company v. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Company et al. 

89 I. C. C. reports 523, May 23, 1916. 
Weirton Steel Company v. Monongahela Ry. 

Company et al. 
77 I. C. C. reports 622. Feb. 23, 1923. 
Wholesale Coal Trade Assn. of New York, 
Inc., et al. v. Director General as Agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company et al. 
58 I. C. C. reports 15. June 4, 1920. 
WVickwire Steel Company et al. v. New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. Company 
et al. 
27 I. C. C. reports 168. May 29, 1913. 
30 I. C. C. reports 415. May 5, 1914. 


Company, 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS--FOREIGN 


Bureau of Statistics. Coal in- 
Ottawa, 1921. 


Canada. 
dustry, 1919-21. 


Canada. Cost of Living Commission. 
Report re cost of 

living. Anthracite coal. Ottawa, 
1917.. (Parliament 1917. Sessional 


paper No. 190.) 
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Canada. Fuel Board. Interim report of 
the Dominion fuel board. Ottawa, 
1923. 

France. Assemblée nationale, 1871-. 
Chambre des députés. Commission an- 
nualle du budget. Avis prés- 
luté au nom de la Commission du budget 
sur: 1°, Le projet de loi sur la venté et la 
répartition des charbons; 2°. La propo- 
sition de loi de M. Leon Perrier 
sur la taxation du charbon. Paris, 
1915. 

France. Assemblée nationale, 1871-. 
Chambre des députés. Commission des 
mines. Rapport fait au nom de la Com- 
mission des mines chargée F examiner: 
1°. 2, Paris, 1915. 

France. Assemblée nationale, 1871. Cham- 
bre des députés. Commission des mines. 

l Rapport faut au nom de la 
Commission des mines chargée d'ex- 
aminer le projet de lot sur la taxation 
' des charbons domestiques. Paris, 1916. 

France. Laws, statutes, ete., 1913 (Poin- 
earé). . Projet de lot sur venté 
et la répartition des charbons. Paris, 
1915. 

France. Comité central des houilleres, An- 
nuaire. 1908-. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. Coal 
tables. Statement showing the pro- 
duction, consumption and imports and 
exports of coal in the British Empire 
and the principal foreign countries. 
1883-98. 1883-1902. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
mittee on coal trade. Report 
position of coal trade after the war. 
London, 1918. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
mittee on retail coal prices. 
Report causes of the present 
rise in the retail price of coal sold for 
domestic use. London, 1915. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. Depart- 
mental committee on the coal trade 
after the war. Report . . . to 
consider the position of the coal trade 
after the war. London, 1918. Cd. 
9093. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. Standing 
committee on the investigation of 
prices. Profiteering acts of 1919 and 


Com- 


Com- 
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1920. Report on a scheme for maxi- 
mum retail prices for coal in London. 
London, 1921. Cmd., 1161, ` 

reat Britain. Coal Industry Commission. 
Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
Interim report. London, 1919, Cmd. 
84. 

reat Britain. Coal Industry Commission. 
Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
Report. London, 1919. Cmd. 85.— 
Second stage, London, 1919. Cmd. 
210. 

weat Britain. Coal Industry Commission. 
Coal industry commission act, 1919. 
London, 1919. Cmd. 86. 

reat Britain. - Coal Industry Commission. 
Reports and minutes of evidence. 
London, 1919. Cmd. 359-61. 


reat Britain. Coal Commission. Report . 


of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the several matters re- 
lating to coal in the United Kingdom. 
London, 1871. Papers by command. 
Cd. 435. 

reat Britain. Customs Establishment. 
Statistical department. Prices of ex- 
ported coal. Return since 
the imposition of the coal duty in 
1901. London, 1906. (Great 

- Britain. Parliament. 
of Commons. 
111.) 

reat Britain. - Home Dept. Coal mining 
organization committee. . Re- 
port conditions prevailing in 
the coal mining industry due to the 
war. London, 1915. 

rreat Britain. 
sources Bureau. Mineral industry of 
the British Empire and foreign coun- 
tries. London. H. M. Sta. Off. 3 
v. 1921-22. 

reat Britain. Mines Dept. Annual re- 
port of the Secretary for Mines for 
year ending Dec. 31, 1921 (1st). 

rreat Britain. Mines Dept. Advisory 
committee for coal and the coal in- 
dustry. Report by the advisory 
committee for coal and the coal 
industry on the possibility of effecting 
economies in the costs that make up 
the price of coal to the consumer. 36 
p- London. H. M. Sta. Off. 1923, 


Reports and Papers 


` India. 


1906. House. 


Imperial Mineral Re- . 
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Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion. Coal conservation committee. 
Final report. 1918. 


Great Britain. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Select committee on coal. 
Report together with the 


proceedings of the committee, minutes 
of evidence, and appendix. London, 


& 1873. “Appointed to inquire into the 


causes of the present dearness and 
searcity of coal.” 

Great Britain. Royal Commission on Coal 
Supplies. Digest of the evidence given 
before the royal commission on coal 
supplies (1901-1905). Reprinted from 
the “Colliery Guardian” after revision 
by the witnesses. London, 1905-07. 

Coalfields Committee. Report. 
Calcutta, 1920. 

Ireland. Irish Coa] Industry Committee. 
1919. Report. Dublin, 1920. Cmd. 
650. 

New Zealand. Board of Trade. 
on the coal industry. 1919. 

South Africa. Coal Commission. Report 
. . . to inquire into certain mat- 
ters concerning the grading and pooling 
of South African coals. Capetown, 
1921. 

South Wales. Coal annual . . . prices, 
freights, exports. Cardiff, 1911-23. 


Report 


COAL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


(For a more complete list consult Commer- 
cial Organizations of the U. S., issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Misc. series No. 
99, edition of March 1, 1923, p. 42.) 

Several of these assaciations issue house 
organs, reports, etc., usually confining 
the listribution to their own member- 
ships. 

American Wholesale Coal Association, 
710 Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, 
619’ North American Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Coal Mining Institute of America, 909 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ulinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, 20 W. Jackson” Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 
Brunson Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

‘Mid-West Retail Coal Association, 514 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Coal Association, 200 Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa# 
tion, 1414 S. Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Néw England Coal Dealers’ Association, 
141 Milk St.; Boston, Mass. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Holston Bank Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Southwestern Interstate Coal: Operators’ 
Association, 519 Keith and Perry 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Coal companies issue printed annual re- 
ports to stockholders, and other docu- 
ments, some of which are available to 
the public. To discover the names of 
these companies consult: 

Coal Catalog Combined with Coal Field 
Directory, published annually by Key- 
stone Consolidated Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mac’s Directory of Coal Sales Companies, 
published annually by the Coal In- 
formation Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The following are among the important 
anthracite railroad companies: 

Delaware & Hudson Company. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.- 


Erie R. R. Company. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Company. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Company. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Company. 

Reading Company and the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Company. 

Central B. R. of New Jersey. 

The two following publications contain 

condensed reports of corporations: 

Moodys Manual of Railroad and Corpora- 
tion Securities. 1900-. Railroads in 
separate volume beginning in 1914. 
Public utilities in separate volume be- 
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ginning in 1917. Industrial section 
in separate volume beginning in 1917. 
Cumulative Daily Digest of Corporation 
News. 1914-. Published by Poor’s 
Publishing Company, New York City. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. “‘Industrial Competition and 
Combination.” Phila. 1912. (Annals 
v. 42. Whole No. 131.) 

American Railway Association. Special 
committee on national defense. Bitu- 
minous coal in the U. S.; plan for 
distribution of bituminous coal in the 
U. S. to secure the minimum of rail 
transportation. Washington, 1918. 

Anthracite Bureau of Information. An- 
thracite strike of 1922. Phila. 1922. 

Arber, Edward A. N. “Natural History 
of Coal.” Cambridge, 1911. 

Archbald, Hugh. ‘“‘Four-Hour Day in 
Coal;”’ a study of the relation between 
the engineering of the organization and 
the discontent among the workers in 
the coal mines. New York, 1922. 

Arnot, R. Page. Facts from the Coal 
Commission Compiled for 
the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. London, 1919. . Fur- 
ther facts, etc. London, 1919. 

Ashley, William James. “Adjustment of 
Wages;” a study in the coal and iron 
industries of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. London, 1903. 

Bloch, Louis. Coal Miners’ Insecurity; 
facts about irregularity of employment 
in the bituminous coal industry of the 
U. S. New York, 1922. (Russell 
Sage Foundation.) 

Bockhoff, W. Der Steinkohlenmarkt Deutsch- 
lands in den letzten 20-85 Jahren. 
Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Rheinisch Westfälischen Kohlensyndi- 
kates. (In Verein fiir Socialpolitik. 
Berlin. Schriften. 143 bd. 1 Teil. 
p. 108-220.) 

Boston. Chamber of Commerce. Com- 
mittee on Fuel Supply. Buying and 
handling of steam coal. Boston, 1909. 

Brabée, Karl. Deutschlands zukünftige 
Kohlenwirtschafi; das Kohlenwirtschafis- 
institut von dr. techn. Berlin, 1918. 
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Bruere, Robert Walter. ‘‘Coming of Coal.” 
New York. 1922. 

Bullman, H. F. “Coal Mining and the Coal 
Miner.” London, 1920. 

Cannan, Edwin. “Coal Nationalization;”’ 
précis and evidence offered to the Coal 
Industry Commission. London, 1919. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. of A. 
“Coal Situation.” (A series of bulle- 
tins dated April 22, June 3, July 19, 
22, August 9, September 30, 1922, and 
May 1 and September 1, 1923.) 

Chaplin, Heman W. “Coal Mines and the 
Public;” a popular statement of the 
legal aspects of the coal problem and 
the rights of consumers as the situation 
exists September 17, 1902. Boston, 
1902. ' 

Coal; Mines, Miners, and the Public. 
Survey Graphic, New York City, 
April issue, 1922. ; 

Cox, Harold. “Coal Industry;”’ dangers of 
nationalization. London, 1919. 

Daddow, Samuel H. Coal, Iron, and Oil. 
Pottsville, Pa., 1866. 

Daggett, Stuart. “Railroad Reorganiza~- 
tion.” New York, 1908. 

Dole, Nathan Haskell. ‘America in Spitz- 
bergen. The Romance of an Arctic 
Coal Mine.” 2v. Boston, 1922. 

Donath, Eduard. Kohle und Erdöl. Stutt- 
gart, 1920. p. 39-144. 

Ebner, Georg. Der deutsche Kohlenhandel 
in seiner Entwicklung von 1880-1907. 
Leipzig, 1909. 

Eckel, Edwin C. ‘‘Coal, Iron, and War;”’ 
a study in industrialism past and 
present. New York, 1920. 

Egerer, G. W. Kohle und Kohlen-Ersatz. 
Leipzig, 1922. 

Eulenburg, Franz. Der deutsche Braun- 
kohlenmarkt seine Preisgestaltung und 
Organisation in den letzten 30 Jahren. 
(In Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Berlin. 
Schriften. 142 bd. 3 teil. p. 93-219.) 

Fabian Research Department. ‘ Nation- 
alization of the Coal Supply.” Lon- 
don, 1916. 

Finlay, James R. 
New York, 1920. 

Fleming, Henry S. ‘Report to the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Trade Association on the 
Present and Future of the Bituminous 
Coal Trade.” New York, 1908, 


“Cost of Mining.” 
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Fordyce, William. 
London, 1860. 

Forstreuter, Valentin. Organisation der 
Kohlen-industrie und des Kohlen-han- 
dels in Deutschland. Berlin, 1902. 

Frech, Fritz D. Kohlennot und Kohlen- 
vorräte wm Weltkriege. Leipzig, 1915. 

Freise, F. Vorkommen und Verbreitung der 
Steinkohle. Stuttgart, 1908. 

Fuki, W. Die deutsche Montanindustrie auf 
dem Wege zum Trust. Jena, 1905. 
Fuster, Edouard. . . . Le Syndicat 
des houilles d Essen et Porganisation de 
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Financial Aspects of Unemployment in England 


By Cuaries E. Lyon 
Trade Commissioner, London 


I 


FYNHE old familiar slogan “Trade 
has the Right of Way” has once 
more been reaffirmed as the keynote of 
British policy in a time of storm and 
stress. A definite settlement of the 
Ruhr is a preliminary to better trade 
and a decline in unemployment is, in 
the opinion of the Prime Minister, the 
almost immediate result. Until the 
stage has been set for an acceleration of 
trade, the Government will continue to 
spend emergency funds in various ways 
to relieve unemployment. 
The gross sums so expended in 
recent years have been as follows: 


2. The former guarantee of £25,000,000 
under the Trade Facilities Act has been 


extended to twice that sum and is function- 


ing effectively. 

8. The Ministry of Transport has pro- 
vided for over £11,000,000 of work, divided 
between the Government and local au- 
thorities. Before next April £7,500,000 
would be spent, employmg 27,000 men. 
The whole plan will extend over seven 
years. An additional sum has been set aside 
for agricultural work and afforestation. 

4. Two schemes of the Post Office call 
for an expenditure of a half million; several 
hundred miles of underground wires will be 
laid beginning March, 1924; the Admiralty 
will spend a similar amount in 1924-25; the 
War Office, Air Ministry and Colonial 


(In Thousand £) 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Audited Audited Notyet Budget 
Audited Estimates 
Ministry of Labor and Unemployment 
Grants 14, ei kha rete ek oe be bees 19,336 20,043 23,388 20,850 
Training Ex-Service Men............... 14,309 11,524 8,643 5,017 


` 


These sums do not represent the 
total expenditure on miscellaneous 
forms of aid. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was 
made at the end of July at the earnest 
request of various groups seriously con- 
cerned in unemployment conditions. 
When pressed for more specific details, 
the following projects were confirmed 
by the Ministry of Labor and by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

The Minister of Labor enumerated 
the character of Government works 
now in operation or contemplated: 


1. The full amount under the Export 
Credits scheme had been borrowed, but 
only £14,000,000, or 54 per cent, is actually 
in use. Provision has been made to con- 
tinue the scheme. 


Office are at present engaged upon 
schemes. 

5. The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee has authorized a half-million ex- 
penditure toward which it grants up to 60 
per cent of the wages paid; further, the 
Government will bear 50 per cent of 
interest charges for 10 years on necessary 


‘ loans. This service will help public utility 


concerns and will also employ 200,000 men 
this winter, and at least another 100,000 
later on, In carrying out proposals to cost 
several million pounds. 

6. Work at the London and Surrey docks 
is ready to begin at once at a cost of £4.5 
million. 

7. The King’s Roll National Council has 
found occupation for 25,000 out of 65,000 
disabled ex-service men. 

8. The Imperial Economic Conference 
will meet in October to discuss financial 
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coöperation, and any other form of assist- 
ance to the Dominions and Crown Colonies. 


The President of the Board of Trade 
stated that £28,000,000 worth of work 
had been and was being done, and that 
100,000 men had been put in employ- 
ment. 

These recent official announcements 
aroused an earnest protest by the 
Industrial Group and by the Labor 
Party in Parliament. The discussion 
was then taken up by the press and by 
economists, and by the Federation of 
British Industries, so that the old 
problem of unemployment aid is once 
more a, live issue. 

In reply to Mr. Baldwin’s assertion 
that 
the real and lasting cure lies in the restora- 
tion of stable conditions throughout the 
world, 


the Industrial Group replies that 

.seldom, if ever, has an industrial recovery 
taken place at the back end of the year. If 
some definite feelmg of security is not 
created at the latest by the end of Sep- 
tember, no recovery will be possible before 
March. If a fourth winter of unemployment 
takes place, the State will then carry dny- 
thing up to 500,000 industrial pensioners. 


Specific criticism of Government 
relief works points out that these em- 
ploy unskilled labor, excluding prac- 
tically all the tradesmen. Artisans 
who undertake such hard manual labor 
soon learn their unfitness and become 
more than ever depressed. Again, 
various grades of workmen should be 
employed in their own localities. ‘The 
Export Credits scheme has not been 
effective and has resulted in the loss of 
one credit of £10,000,000 because of 
its inelastic quality. Altogether “what 
is lacking is foresight and imagination.” 


Program of the Industrial Group 


A much more elaborate program is 
submitted by the Industrial Group as 
follows: 
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1. Far more extensive electrification of 
railways, including the London and South 
Western, the main lines to Brighton, 
York and Newcastle, as well as extensive 
electrification on the Great Eastern and the 
Midland Railways. This would call for an 
expenditure of nearly £50,000,000, but the 
Industrial Group would go even further and 
electrify suburban lines at Glasgow and 
Manchester and mineral lines in South 
Wales. 

2. The tube railways of London need 
extension. 

3. The Railways Bill calling for elaborate 
repairs and maintenance should be passed. 

4. The Lower Thames tunnel, the 
Grimsby floating dock and the London 
dock extension should be undertaken. 

5. The 192] recommendations for de- 
velopment of inland waterways should be 
taken up. i 

6. A bridge across a river in Nigeria, at a 
cost of £1,000,000. 

7. The bridge across Sydney Harbor, 
the longest in the world, at a cost of 
£7,000,000 might be given to British 
contractors if the Government would assist 
in the financing. 

8. Export credits assistance might secure 
Russian orders of nearly £3,000,000. 


The Industrial Group makes no esti- 
mate of the probable cost of these proj- 
ects nor of their effect upon the tax rate. 


Dissatisfaction of the Labor Party 


The Labor Party was more em- 
phatic in its comment upon official 
proposals. Its Emergency Committee 


expressed its profound dissatisfaction with 
the proposals for dealing with the present 
grave situation. They represent scarcely 
any advance on those which proved to be 
miserably inadequate during the past three 
winters. Clearly the need is for more 
drastic measures. 


These measures, as outlined by the 
Labor Party, are: 


1. At least £60,000,000 expenditure 
upon electrification and reconditioning of 
railways. 

2. The creation of great generating sta- 
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tions to reorganize the supply of electric 
power. 

8. Full revision of arrears in school 
building and educational equipment. 

4, More speedy afforestation, land drain- 
age and reclamation. 

5. Reorganization of canals and water- 
ways. ; 

6. Adaptation of roads, bridges and 
harbors to the needs of modern traffic. 

7. Many other schemes previously sug- 
gested. “A capital outlay of several 
hundred million pounds on the develop- 
ment of all means of transport, spread over 
the next few years, would be remunerative 
to the nation.” 

Another one of the miscellaneous pro- 
posals under this head is represented in the 
appeal of Mr. Sidney Webb, a Labor 
member, for training centers to provide 
instruction for 211,000 adult women and 
upwards of 30,000 young girls available for 
industry. 

After enumerating this elaborate and 
rather Utopian scheme, the statement 
concludes: “‘It may be asked, where is 
the money to come from? The Labor 
Party urges the Government to ar- 
range immediately for raising a series 
of loans.” No tentative estimate is 
made of the probable total and no 
comment is made upon the necessary 
addition of some £20,000,000, over a 
few years, to the interest charges on 
the National debt. 


Trades Union Congress in September! 


The attitude of Union Labor will be 
made clear at the Trades Union 
Congress of September 3. One of the 
proposals on the program is that of the 
National Union of Railwaymen for a 
six-hour day, a measure which is not 
in harmony with the principle behind 
the Government policy. During the 
month of July, when employment was 
falling off in response to the uncer- 
tainties attaching to the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, there were 74 disputes in progress, 


1? This article was written before the results 
of this Congress was known. EDITOR. 
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involving 95,000 work people and 
resulting in a loss of 1,665,000 work 
days. ‘These were distributed mainly 
among the same industries that will 
derive the greater part of the benefit 
from provisions for unemployment 
relief through the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and of local authorities. This 
situation represents a drag upon the 
proper functioning of relief plans that 
must interfere materially with their 
effectiveness. 

The press calls attention to the fact 
that strikers are encouraged through 
the liberal policies of certain local 
boards of guardians. Thus in Poplar 
and Bermondsey strikers are classed 
with ordinary unemployed with the 
result In some instances that they are 
maintained on a level far above the 
wages of ordinary labor in many 
districts. Thus in Poplar a man with 
a wife and five children may receive 
£2. 6s. 6d a week, in addition to rent 
and an allowance of Is. 6d. for coal. 
In Bermondsey the total runs as high 
as £2. 12s. 6d. This outlay falls 
ultimately upon the ratepayers. The 
cost in Poplar for this extra relief is 
about £6,000 per week. 


Stability and Deflation 


To this point attention has been 
paid solely, in the present report, to 
the reactions of various groups to the 
latter part of the Prime Minister’s 
statement defining his attitude: 


The real and lasting cure for unemploy- 
ment lies in the restoration of stable condi- 
tions throughout the world. : < 
At the same time every effort is being made 
to carry out the most effective schemes for 
dealing with unemployment. 


It has been shown that there is much 
difference of opinion as to what the 
schemes should be. 

The Federation of British Industries, 
accepting without dispute the need for 
emergency provisions against unem- 
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ployment, is far more concerned in the 
first part of the Minister’s statement, 
and has asked for an official definition 
of “stability,” the point at which 
emergency methods may be superseded 
by normal procedure. Is “stable con- 
ditions,” used in a general sense, to 
mean a period no longer disturbed by 
controversy over the Ruhr, repara- 
tions, and Allied debts, or is it used in 
a, technical sense as the contrary of the 
term “deflation?” 

In other words, the Federation 
wishes to know whether Mr. Baldwin 
adheres to the recommendations of the 
Cuncliffe Committee leading to a 
gradual deflation of prices, or whether 
prices may soon be made so stable 
that manufacturers and merchants 
may proceed with some confidence in 
making future commitments. Before 
normal production, calling for fuller 
employment, can begin, there must be 
a feeling of confidence among bankers 
and manufacturers that the proper 
stage of the business cycle has been 
reached. | 

Emergency employment is all well 
enough, but trade recovery is based 
upon long-run provisions that should 
contain as few intangible factors as 
possible. 


The query of the Federation has’ 


brought into the controversy a number 
of analysts and economists who ad- 
vocate either stabilization or further 
deflation. Until some definite con- 
clusions have been reached it may be 
assumed that hand to mouth business 
will continue and emergency employ- 
ment thus be prolonged. 


Summary of Unemployment Status 


The whole situation as revealed 
above may be viewed from two angles. 
(1) The controversy as to emergency 
employment turns upon the extent of 
relief works rather than upon their 
acceptance or rejection on ‘principle. 
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It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
some compromise between the mini- 
mum and maximum proposals will be 
made effective. (2) The silence of the 
Prime Minister under the questioning 
of the Federation leads one to suppose 
either that he regards the discussion 
of “stability” as an academic one, or 
else that definite progress is being made 
toward a European settlement that 
will be announced when he considers 
it expedient. 


If. Renarep Torrcs 
Lag between Trade and Employment 


In connection with the suggestion 
that a‘settlement of Continental prob- 
lems would start the wheels of industry 
turning, with a consequent immediate 
pick-up in employment figures, it is 
interesting to compare British totals 
of imports and exports, during eighteen 
months, with the changes in employ- 
ment. 


Month British Total Per Cent 
Foreign Trade of Insured > 
Unemployment 
1922 Mullion £ Per Cent 
January..... 148 16 
February.... 187.6 15.5 
March...... 162.5 14.4 
April. ...... 144.8 14.4 
May........ 155.7 13.5 
June........ 145 12.7 
July..... 150.4 12.3 
August..... 150.5 12 
September.. 145.8 12 
October..... 153.6 12 
November... 171 12.4 
December... 162 12.2 
Month Brüish Total _ Per Cent 
Foreign Trade of Insured 
, Unemployment 
1923 Million £ Per Cent 
January..... 176.4 12.7 
February.... 151 11.8 
March...... 160 11.1 
ADTs i o2355 161 10.9 
Ma ce axaaas 174 10.7 
June 163 11 
July... ..... 146 11.2 
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Since there are 11,750,000 workers 
enrolled under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a change of one-tenth 
per cent in the second column repre- 
sents an increase or decrease of 11,750 
among the employed. _. 

The chart indicates that there is 
no close correlation between total 
foreign trade and employment, or at 
any rate that the two curves do not 
move in a parallel way. Thus the 
heavy increase in foreign trade during 
November and December, 1922, and 
January, 1923, is accompanied by an 
increase in unemployment during the 
same months. Part of this was of 
course an anticipation of the lower 
trade totals in February, but whether 
the lag in trade returns should reach 
back for three months is uncertain. 
At any rate the table indicates that 
no definite assurance can be given that 
improved business, following an ad- 
justment of political and financial 
adjustment with the continent of 
Europe, will be promptly matched by 
decidedly less unemployment. ‘There 
would be some improvement but 
whether it would be sufficient to re- 
move the rigor of a “fourth winter of 
unemployment” is open to grave 
doubt. Unfortunately for the ad- 
ministration, the case presented by the 
Industrial Group has centered itself 
around the particular point of a 
“fourth winter,” whereas the Govern- 
ment proposals go to the essence of the 
problem, which concerns the minimiz- 
ing of industrial and employment 
problems over a long period of read- 
justment. Obviously no readjustment 
can be expressed in terms of weeks or 
even of a quarter-year. 


The Vogue of the Business Cycle 


An official announcement that some 
agreement had been reached with 
respect to the Ruhr, so that the track 
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was now cleared for trade and finance 
to proceed on a basis of confidence, 
would undoubtedly start salesmen 
along the familiar paths of trade. 

These men would be zealous in the 
pursuit of orders and quite possibly 
they would find wholesalers and re- 
tailers prepared to stock heavily in 
anticipation of a trade revival. 

The rub would come when these 
accumulated orders were considered at 
meetings of company directors with 
production managers and banking 
connections. There would be an im- 
mediate desire to learn whether the 
large orders represented an upward 
turn in the business cycle—an organic 
development—or whether a brake 
should be applied in order to prevent 
overbuying, new inflation, and a repe- 
tition of the harrowing experience of 
1920. The great feeling of'relief that 
would follow the announcement of a 
settlement of reparation problems 
would be apt to inspire over-confidence 
and false optimism on the part of 
buyers. 

. British business interests have of 
late been much more attentive to long- 
run analyses of conditions. Index 
numbers and interpretations of the 
business cycle are by no means new, 
but their value was not as apparent in 
normal times as in the recent years of 
upset conditions. Unquestionably 
these analyses tend to become aca- 
demic and the study of index numbers 
tends to become a cult. At the same 
time, many of the bank and business 
reviews present the basic factors about 
business so clearly and in such popular 
terms that the manufacturers are 
attentive to them even if they do not 
understand the more complex reason- 
ing of the index faddist. One evidence 
of this desire of the business man’s 
intent to follow economic law is seen 
in the protest of one opponent of the 
Government that much of the present 
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trouble arises out of “index methods 
of unemployment relief.” 

The merchant guides his policy in 
the light of the probable demand three 
months hence. He might be quite 
disinclined to expand his production to 
anything like capacity in response to 
a boom following reparation adjust- 
ments. If hand to mouth manufacture 
continues, then of course he would not 
contribute m any large measure to a 
decline in unemployment. 

In this attitude he would receive the 
support, or even follow the advice, of 
his commercial banking connection. 
Through recent extension of branches 
the banks have acquired a most 
intimate knowledge of the commercial 
conditions in different areas, and an 
ability to place their loanable funds 
wherever trade prospects seem to be 
brightest. This makes the branch less 
dependent upon its immediate com- 
munity so that there is less chance of 
venturesome loans. Any revival of 
orders following an official statement 
that conditions on the Continent were 
stable would first have to stand the 
test of time before loans were made. 
This would delay any prompt decline 

in unemployment figures. 


Some Forms of Government Aid to 
Unemployed ~ 


The following summaries of recent 
reports indicate the nature and extent 
of the relief furnished through various 
Government agencies. 

The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee was appointed in December, 
1920, to grant sums to local authori- 
ties under two headings. 

(1) An advance of 60 per cent of the 
wages involved may be made when the 
contracts for the supply of materials 
are placed in Great Britain. The 
Second Interim Report of the Com- 
mittee, dated July 23, 1923, shows 
how the work was distributed: 
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Amount of Grants 





Ts K a eee ye ae oe £1,081,314 
Grounds, Cemeteries....... 827,356 
Gas, Water, Sewage Disposal 533,100 
Tramways... ole hese dee x 246,138 / 
Taming: esneduna EA 217,362 / 
Docks, Harbors, Quays .... 201,5697 
Land Reclamation......... 81,475 
Electricity... sese eke eae 49,751 
Public Institutions......... 43,113 


Miscellaneous............. l 40,230 
£3,921,899 


This sum enabled 2,592 schemes to 
be begun, involving a total value of 
£12,000,000. 

(2) Another sort of advance cares 
for 50 per cent of sinking fund and 
interest payments for 15 years when 
loans are issued to put schemes in 
operation. 

These works are separated according 
to whether they are productive of 
revenue or not. 


Non-revenue Producing 


Roads and.Footpaths...... £10,272,792 
Sewage Disposal.......... 7,373,659 
Parks, Recreation Grounds . 1,459,932 
Docks and Embankments.. . 829,202 
Water Undertakings. ...... 930,337 
Publie Institutions........ 753,624 
Miscellaneous............- 291,126 
£21,910,672 

Revenue Producing 
Electricity...............00.8 £2,329,471 
Gas and Water............ 2,166,745 
Tramways..........2.2000- 1,309,546 
Cemeteries. ..........0.000- 155,538 
Sport Grounds............. 199,445 
Sanitation. ..............5. 175,535 
Miscellaneous.............. 590,744 
£6,927,024 


The total, £28,837,696, was divided 
among 3,601 schemes. 

The work of the Unemployment 
Grants Committee in two and a half 
years resulted in a total of 1,500,000 
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man-months. The exact number of 
men given employment is not known 
but the above figure might be expressed 
differently as providing half-time em- 
ployment for 100,000 men pince the 
Committee began its work. 


The King’s Roll 


This is a list of employers who 
undertake to give training and other 
special consideration to three types of 
disabled ex-service men:. 

(1) Those who may expect to take 
up full-time work. 

(2) Those whose disability will con- 
fine them to light jobs. 

(3) Those who cannot undertake any 
ordinary “industrial” work. 

A recent report of the King’s Roll 
National Council gives the results 
since February, 1923, when activities 
started. There are 27,865 employers 
listed and nearly 300,000 disabled ex- 
service men have received attention. 

Industrial training has been given to 
74,545 men in four years existence of 
the training scheme. 


Municipal Schemes 


The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee states in the report of July 23, 
1923, above referred to, that the pro- 
portion of revenue-producing (public 
utility) works proposed by local au- 
thorities (municipalities) in the winter 
of 1922-23 was very much less than in 
the preceding winter. For this reason 
it is proposed to broaden the terms on 
which Government codperation will 
be offered. 

This statement indicates that Great 
Britain does not confront the same 
problem presented in some other 
countries whereby tax exemption en- 
courages municipalities to put out a 
great variety of loans m an inviting 
market. Local authorities in Great 
Britain enter a competitive market in 
making their loans. The deferring of 
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interest represented by Government 
aid carries only for 15 years, does not 
result in issues at a low rate of interest 
at par (much less at a premium), and 
carries with it generally the proviso 
that contracts for materials must go 
to British firms. While it is regarded 
as patriotic to accept such a provision, 
at the same time there have been 
numerous instances recently in which 
foreign bidders have won contracts. 
The net result of these circumstances 
is a spirit of hesitancy among munici- 
palities to embark on improving 
schemes, even though tempted to do so 
by the laudable purpose of reducing 
unemployment. 

A leading London paper secured 
from its provincial correspondents an 
estimate of the amount of emergency 
relief work contemplated for the coming 
winter. A summary of these reports 
indicates that a large share of the work 
is on roads and docks employing a 
restricted type of labor that is not high- 
skilled. Mayors of metropolitan bor- 
oughs feel that the Government is 
laying too much stress on road work. 


Direct and Indirect Employment 


This brings up the question whether 
a contract for extenstve work in a 
primary industry is the occasion for 
fuller employment and speeding-up in 
secondary or collateral lines that feed 
to the greater industries. 

In official definitions of the Govern- 
ment policy and in comments by lead- 
ing authorities the point is nearly 
always made that the value of relief 
work cannot be measured by the main 
project in hand, but extends much 
further into subsidiary industries 
manufacturing supplies and accessories. 
In addition, the laborer’s wages are put 
into circulation again and again with a 
cumulative effect upon the general 
welfare. 

By referring back to the various 
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projects proposed in different quarters, 
it will be seen that they have to do 
mainly with docks, railway electrifica- 
tion and road building. The Labor 
Party proposals would widen the 
activities somewhat, but a very great 
part of the plans will not stimulate 
production heavily in collateral in- 
dustries, passing the benefit along. 
The effect has been to reduce unem- 
ployment where it affects great num- 
bers ratherthan to givethesame propor- 
tionate relief throughout the country. 


Numbers 
Trades 


In the following table the Ministry 
of Labor arrangement is revised with 
the trades listed according to numbers 
‘unemployed. The reader should en- 
deavor to discern the degree to which 
relief along one line will help workers 
in one or more of the other numerous 
lines. 


British Industries listed in the order of 
total unemployment under the Insurance 


Act. Percentage of total in each in- 
dustry. (Revision of Tables in Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, June, 1923.) 
Number Per 
Industry Unemployed Cent 
Engineering and Fron- 
founding............. 191,299 16.6 
Textile Trades 
COUGIES 6 aie bess bd 184,824 22.4 
Woolen and Worsted.. 10,927 4,1 
Flax, Linen and Hemp. 13,137 14.5 
Jute... neice caine vex 4,491 10.7 
Sauter tat aee 1,478 4.4 
Rope, Card, Twine, Net 2,508 11.3 
Hosiery............. 3,727 4.4 
PGCE E O EE 3,431 12.3 
Carpets and Rugs..... 782 3.3 
Bleaching and Dyeing.. 10,875 9.9 
Olei eee ies 3,641 8.2 
Transport Service 
Railways............ 14,473 5.7 
Tramway and Omnibus 3,562 3.4 
Other Road Transport. 25,585 15.7 
Seamen..........0005 20,708 18.4 
Canal, River, Harbor.. 44,097 22.9 


Unemployed in Separate 
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Number Per 

Industry Unemployed Cent - 
Warehousemen, Pack- 

ers, Porters........ 6,808 17.8 

Shipbuilding........... 115,080 32.1 
Building and Construction 

Building. ............ 88,760 11.5 

Other Construction.... 19,632. 17.5 
Metal Trades 

Tron, Steel, Tinplate, 

Sheets............. 45,8938 14.9 
Brass, Copper, Zinc... 8,826 13.6 
Electrical and Surgical 

Instruments........ 8,725 8.3 
Hand Tools, Cutlery.. 4,147 14.8 
Needles, Pins, Dies, ete. 1,356 8 
Wires 66 se eeteeeess Q All 8.6 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws, etc. 6,536 18.5 
Hardware and Hollow- 

WATE... cee cee 12,293 11.3 
Watches, Jewelry, etc.. 5,837 11.4 
ERG cid aes os 4,686 8.9 

Distributive Trades..... 63,724 6.3 
Mining Industry 
COal 6 i. 3 She Sete es 85,323 2.9 
PRON PEATE etn Gas 8,621 15.8 
Clay, Sand, etc....... 8,155 5.2 
Othioteri riedia set 1,806 18 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Food and Drink...... 40,817 9.2 
Tobacco............ 3,761 8 
Clothing Trades 
Tailoring............ 8,916 4.5 
Dressmaking, etc...... 10,513 4.4 
Hats, Caps, Bonnets... 1,910 5.6 
CorsetS..........205. 1,060 7.4 
Boots and Shoes...... 11,951 7.9 
Other.. hice seeex 3,644 (8.7 
Hotels and Clubs....... 93,589 8.5 
Explosives and Chemicals 22,547 9.4 
Printing and Paper 

Paper eirata 4,115 6.7 

Stationery......... 4,267 6.1 

Publishing......... 12,876 6 
Sawmills, Furniture... 20,500 9.2 
Vehicles. ............ 18,702 8.6 
Public Utilities....... 16,014 di 
Commercial, Insurance 

and Banking....... 10,308 5.1 
Glass. ............-.- 7,931 17.4 
Pottery, Earthenware.. 7,263 10.1 
Bricks, Tiles, ete... ... 7,221 9.3 
Rubber.............. 6,965 10.7 
Leather. ............ 6,870 9.9 
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Effect of Relief Measures 


Through the above re-arrangement 
of unemployment figures in order of 
numbers of workers affected, it be- 
comes apparent that the emergency 
relief measures are aimed primarily to 
help the first half-dozen industries on 
the list rather than to allocate a per- 
centage of the funds according to per- 
centage unemployed. While it is con- 
ceivable that some of the direct relief, 
say, to the engineering trades filters 
down through the list until every trade 
recelves a certain degree of indirect 
relief, the real distress in the smaller 
trades is not materially lessened. 

The totals of the above table show 
1,261,688 workers entitled to Unem- 
ployment Insurance, an average per- 
centage, for all trades, of 10.7 per cent. 
In addition there were in the same 
month (May 1923) 53,668 workers on 
short time who were also entitled to the 
benefit. 

The numbers seem exceedingly large, 
but a moment’s reflection will show 
that the table has little absolute value, 
and is useful mainly as a basis of 
month to month comparison. The 
following corrections must be applied: 

(1) The term “unemployment” does 
not mean absolutely out of work. .The 
Labor Gazette states at the head of the 
table: | 


An applicant for unemployment benefit 
must prove, among other things, continuous 
unemployment, and it is provided that for 
this purpose any 3 days ‘of unemployment 
within a period of six consecutive days 
shall be treated as a continuous period, and 
every two such periods, separated by a 
period of less than three weeks, shall be 
treated as a continuous period. 


That is, those employed part of the 
time may qualify for the benefit. The 
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definition has been changed from time 
totime. When the Geddes Axe Report 
was made (1921) the terms were much 
more lenient, so that an apparent de- 
crease in numbers of workless may be 
in part explained by a new basis of 
computation. 

(2) No account is taken of seasonal 
conditions whereby many in the above 
table will automatically be restored to 
work when the season in their respec- 
tive trades returns. 

(3) It is not apparent what degree of 
activity in industries was taken as the 
basis of full employment. Normal 
activity is by no means the same as 
capacity production. The abnormal 
employment conditions of 1919-20 
should not be a criterion today. The 
most representative base would be an 
average over five pre-war years. 

(4) It is not clear whether the same 
provisions apply uniformly throughout 
the country with respect to eligibility 
of strikers for one form or another of 
benefit from funds of the Government 
or of local authorities. 


CONCLUSION 


‘ The actual degree of want, the time 

when genuine trade flow will be 
resumed, and the effectiveness of relief 
measures, cannot be accurately de- 
termined in such a complex organiza- 
tion as the whole industrial scheme in 
Great Britain. Consequently, there 
was no preventative to apply against 
the present situation. The most that 
could be hoped for was a temporary 
cure and this is being sought by all 
agencies with the utmost energy. 
Government authorities believe that 
the solution lies in placing trade con- 
siderations at the forefront in an ex- 
peditious settlement of reparation 
problems. 


The Unemployment Agreement in the Chicago Men’s 
Clothing Industry 


By Wiiwarp E. Horcuxiss 
Chicago Director, Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers 


N a recent article, after suggesting 
some of the earmarks of progressive 
industrial relations management in un- 
unionized industry, the author used the 
following language concerning opera- 
tions under union agreements: 


Industrial relations under agreement with 
a national union proceed from a viewpoint 
which is quite different from that just set 
forth. Unions which are strong enough to 
bring about definite agreements with man- 
agement are usually aggressive and they 
naturally take the initiative in forcing their 
views upon management. ‘There is, there- 
fore, little occasion for an industrial 
relations maneger under a union agreement 
to anticipate the requirements of employes. 
He must rather occupy himself with re- 
straining the zeal of union representatives 
and keeping demands within limits. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
opportunity for constructive work is less 
than it is under a plan of employe repre- 
sentation. Safeguarding the legitimate 
rights of management under a union agree- 
ment is a task which in the long run serves 
both the business and its employes. Help- 
ing management to adapt itself to the 
conditions of an agreement frequently 
results in greatly increased efficiency. 
Guiding management in the fulfilling of its 
responsibilities and in securing its rights 
under an agreement is a task which calls 
for constant study and mature judgment. 
Making action await proper investigation 
and thus developing in both management 
and the union respect for calm, orderly 
procedure is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant tasks that industrial relations 
management can perform. Working out 
such an approach to problems that agree- 
ment, where agreement is possible, can be 
reached without unnecessary commotion 
and friction is another important task for 
wise industrial relations management. 


Correctness in procedure and detail under 
a union agreement is fully as important as 
it is in the case of employe representation. 
In the Chicago clothing market, where 
labor management has had notable de- 
velopment, there has gradually been worked 
out in connection with adjustment ma- 
chinery a technic which, during the four 
years in which the machinery has been 
operating, has considerably reduced the 
field of conflict and accelerated the process 
of adjustment. Skill in handling issues has 
made it possible to adjust practice to the 
requirements of management better than 
was anticipated at the time the industry 
became unionized. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Negotiation of the unemployment 
agreement in the Chicago men’s cloth- 
ing industry and the manner in which 
jomt machinery for its administration 
has been inaugurated, is a striking ex- 
ample of union initiative directed 
towards a constructive end, meeting 
with a constructive response from 
employers. When the question of an 
unemployment fund was raised by the 
union in proceedings in July, 1920, 
before Chairman Tufts of the Chicago 
Board of Arbitration, the employers 
declined to enter into the merits of the 
question on the ground that the sub- 
ject did not come within the scope of 
the agreement then in force between 
the. manufacturers and union. The 
Board sustained their contention. In 
connection with the new three-year 
agreement concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions that became effective 
May 1, 1922, the union secured the 
privilege of bringing up the question of 
an unemployment fund along with 
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wages three months prior to any an- 
niversary date. In view of this fact 
certain employers devoted considerable 
study to the subject during the follow- 
ing months. Early in the year 1923 
it became clear that the question of an 
unemployment fund was to become a 
major market issue. In the prelimi- 
nary conversations on the subject it 
was agreed that in any negotiations 
the following principles should be 
accepted: 

(1) Individual house funds. 

(2) Administration of each fund 
by a joint board of trustees upon 
which a neutral member or members 
should hold the balance of power. 

(3) Equal contributions by em- 
ployer and employes. 

(4) Negotiations to be conducted 


between the union and the market . 


as a whole. 

While it had been understood from 
the start that the unemployment 
question was to be negotiated and not 
arbitrated, it inevitably became some- 
what involved with the question of a 
wage adjustment that was pending at 
the same time. However, confusion 
of the: two issues was avoided by 
agreeing to submit the wage question 
to a special board of arbitration and to 
advise the board before it should make 
its award of any unemployment agree- 
ment reached and of the amounts, if 
any, that employers and employes 
would be called upon to contribute to 
any unemployment fund. 


‘PRELIMINARY AGREEMENT 


Late in April, 1923, representatives 
of the Federation and of the union 
reached agreement on the main prin- 
ciples concerning an unemployment 
fund. The special board of arbitration 
was accordingly advised that under the 
agreement reached employes would be 
asked to contribute one and one-half 
per cent of their weekly wages and 
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that each employer would match the 
amount contributed by his employes. 
The special board of arbitration took 
account of this fact in making its award 
and contributions as agreed were set 
aside under the supervision of the per- 
manent Board of Arbitration beginning 
May 1, 1923. 

The preliminary agreement set forth 
the principles and the most essential 
details to be followed in the collection, 
the legal control, the administration, 
and the distribution of funds. It 
provided also that the trustees of any 
funds created should have the legal 
power and the duty to close out the 
funds by using them to pay benefits in 
the case of failure to renew any unem- 
ployment agreement entered into, or in 
case either party should go out of 
business. 

The union engaged to secure full 
legal authority to represent employes 
in negotiating an unemployment agree- 
ment, also authority for the deduction 
of employes’ contributions from wages. 
It was agreed that suitable limit should 
be fixed upon the size to which the fund 
could accumulate, that the employer 
should be protected against double 
hability for contributions in the case of 
enactment of laws compelling him to 
contribute to state funds, and finally 
that all funds not needed for current 
purposes should be invested in United 
States securities. 

The time limits within which bene- 
fits should begin to accrue, maximum 
benefits to be paid in any week and 
within the insurance year, and the 
main items fixing eligibility for bene- 
fits, were all set forth in the preliminary 
agreement, and principles were es- 
tablished for the later working out of 
administrative details. 

The preliminary agreement was for- 
mally accepted by the union and by 
the several associations of employers. 
Both employers and employes began to 
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make their contributions to unemploy- 
ment funds on May 1, 1923. Each 
employe put himself legally within the 
scope of the agreement, and authorized 
negotiation of a final agreement by 
„signing such authorization at the time 
of making his first contribution. This 
authorization also directed the em- 
ployer to deduct one and one-half per 
cent of his weekly wages, the amount 
so deducted together with a similar 
amount contributed by the employer, 
to be set aside under the supervision of 
the Board of Arbitration. 


` Provisions oF FINAL AGREEMENT 


During the summer of 1923, attor- 
„neys representing both sides gave 
exhaustive study to the legal require- 
ments necessary to embody the prin- 
ciples of the preliminary agreement in a 
binding legal document, and to create 
a valid trusteeship for the administra- 
tion ‘of the several unemployment 
funds. Late in the summer, definite 
agreement with the union, identical for 
all the Federation houses in the market, 
was reached, and these several agree- 
ments were signed and executed by the 
union and by each house early in 
October. 

Under these identical agreements 
each fund is administered by a board of 
trustees that is legally distinct and 
. separate from other boards. These 
boards are to have not more than 
seven members and the voting strength 
of the employer and the union is 
always the same regardless of the 
number of their respective represent- 
atives present at any meeting. John 
R. Commons is designated in each of 
the agreements as the neutral chair- 
man of each of the boards of trustees. 
The union has designated the same 
persons as its representatives on all 
boards of trustees. For convenience 
in administration employers likewise, 
with two exceptions, have designated 
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the same persons to represent them on 
boards of trustees. ‘The two largest 
houses in the market, Hart Schaffner 
& Marx and B. Kuppenheimer & 
Company, have separate boards, each 
with representation by members of the 
firm. 

The unemployment agreement is 
made to expire at the same time as the 
present trade agreement between the 
employers and the union, that is to 
say, on April 30, 1925. Provision is 
made, however, that in case of the 
extension or renewal of the agreement 
the fund shall pass under the jurisdic- 
tion of the agencies created to adminis- 
ter it m the new agreement. ‘Title to 
the fund under no circumstances is to 
revert to the original contributors. In 
the case of merger of two or more 
corporations, the merged corporation 
has the same obligations under the 
agreement as the original parties. 
Should the agreement fail to be re- 
newed, or the parties cease to do busi- 
ness, the fund remaining on hand is to 
be used for the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits to contributing employes 
as nearly as may be in conformity with 
the terms of the agreement; in such 
case the fund must be entirely disposed 
of within five years of the date at which 
the agreement expires. 


SAFEGUARDING THE FUND 


Disposition of the fund in case of 
failure to renew was a difficult problem. 
There was a strong feeling in some 
quarters that should the plan be dis- 
continued or should a business be 
dissolved, the fund ought to revert to 
the original contributors. It was clear, 
however, that the administrative de- 
tails involved in carrying out such a 
provision were practically insurmount- 
able, especially in the case of employes. 
Moreover, it was believed that the 
possibility of having a fund revert 
might have an unstabilizing influence 
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that would place an obstacle in the 
way of successful negotiations for re- 
newal; worse still, the prospect of 
reversion might do injury to the trade 
agreement between the parties, es- 
pecially if there should be any possibil- 
ity of later using for militant purposes 
any fund which might revert. 

The point of departure from which 
all of the negotiations were carried on 
was frank acceptance of the necessity 
for safeguarding and doubly safeguard- 
ing the fund against any possible direct 
or indirect militant use by either party. 
This viewpoint is reflected in the agree- 
ment as signed, not only in the clauses 
which prevent reversion of the fund 
but also in the emphatic statement of 
this principle both in the body of the 
agreement and in the schedule setting 
forth the conditions for the payment of 
benefits. 

Under the agreement title to the 
fund is vested absolutely in the Board 
of Trustees; except for the beneficiary 
right of contributing employes, neither 
contributing employes nor contributing 
employers have any right or title what- 
soever in the fund after contributions 
are made. 

In addition to the clauses fixing title 
to the fund and creating the Board of 
Trustees, the final agreement contains 
all possible safeguards against having 
the fund become liable or subject to 
attachment of any kind by third 
parties who have claims against the 
employers, the employes or the union. 


OTHER [IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Another important provision of the 
agreement is the one which maintains 
the integrity of the trade agreement 
between the employers and the union, 
reserving to the agencies thereunder 
created the interpretation. of the trade 
agreement as it affects the work of the 
Board of Trustees. 

A further provision of the agreement. 
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carries over the provision of the pre- 
liminary . agreement protecting the 
employer against double contributions 
in-case state laws are passed compelling 
him to contribute to a public unem- 
ployment fund. ‘The provision for the 
investment of the fund in United 
States securities is also carried over, 
with an added provision that the 
moneys required for current payments 
shall be deposited in not less than two 
Chicago banks connected with either 
the Clearing House or the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The agreement contains the ordinary 
provisions concerning the powers of 
trustees, concerning meetings and vot- 
ing, both in meetings and in writing, 
concerning proxies, the employment of 
agents, the payment of expenses, and 
concerning the keeping and auditing of 
records and accounts. There is also 
a provision that the manufacturer and 
the union shall keep such records as are 
necessary for the proper administration 
of the fund. 

Concerning the size to which the 
fund may accumulate it is provided 
that whenever the fund reaches an 
amount equal to the total maximum 
unemployment benefits which would be 
payable during a period of two years to 
all of the then contributing employes 
of the manufacturer, further payment 
shall be suspended on the part of both 
the employer and the employe, and 
that contribution shall not be resumed 
until the fund is reduced to an amount 
less than the total maximum benefits 
payable to such employes during a 
period of one year. 

The-conditions under which benefits 
are to be paid are set forth in Schedule 
A, which is attached to and made a 
part of the agreement. They are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. To be eligible for benefit an em- 
ploye must have been a member of the 
union and have made regular contri- 
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butions from May 1, 1923, or in case 
he became a member of the union after 
May 1, 1923, his eligibility for benefits 
begins one year after his first con- 
tribution. 

2. Noemploye can receive more than 
five full weekly benefits in any one year. 

3. Benefits are to be paid only for 
such involuntary unemployment as 
results from lack of work and inability 
to secure suitable employment. 

4. Benefits are not to be paid to 
persons on strike or for unemployment 
that directly or indirectly results from 
strikes or stoppages. 

5. In case the person voluntarily 
interrupts his payments to the fund he 
shall not receive benefit in excess of one 
, full weekly benefit for every ten weeks 
full weekly contributions. 

6. In case of complete unemploy- 
ment such unemployment shall be 
deemed to begin on the date when the 
employe registers with the employment 
exchange. 

7. The maximum benefit in any one 
week is 40 per cent of the full weekly 
wages, but must not exceed $20. 

8. The benefits begin to accrue not 
earlier than January 1, 1924, nor later 
than May 1, 1924. 

9. Other conditions concerning the 
payment of benefits are left to be de- 
termined by the Board of ‘Trustees 
after hearing a report and recommenda- 
tions from an advisory committee 
which is now considering the various 
questions involved. Chief among 
these questions are rules and regula- 
tions relating to the transfer of em- 
ployes from one manufacturer to 
another, the return to employment of 
contributing employes temporarily 
withdrawing irom the industry, the 
proper basis cf calculating benefits in 
the case of short-time employment, the 
proper reduction of unemployment or 
short-time employment because of 
overtime employment, the proper limi- 
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tation to be placed upon the amount ` 
to be received by any contributing 
employe during any one season of 
unemployment, a proper waiting period 
between the beginning of unemploy- 
ment and the accrual of benefits and 
other matters of similar character. 

These questions that are still un- 
settled involve difficult considerations 
not only of abstract justice as between 
different employes, but also adminis- 
trative questions such as the keeping 
of records and the distribution of 
responsibility for records between em- 
ployers, union and trustees. ‘Wise 
decision of these matters is important 
not only from the standpoint of the 
burden of administrative expense, but 
the wise and efficient handling of these . 
administrative questions will also de- 
termine to a large extent the accuracy 
with which the work will be done. 
With this thought in mind the agree- 
ment provides that the whole question 
of records and administrative detail as 
well as the question of rules and 
regulations concerning the unsettled 
questions in respect to benefits, shall 
be considered by a joint advisory 
committee before the Board reaches a 
decision concerning them. 

Advisory committees are now at 
work collecting facts for submission to 
each of the three boards in the market. 
The committees of the three boards 
are working jointly so that any results 
reached will apply uniformly to the 
market as a whole. Each of the 
boards is now organized and the collec- 
tion, paying in and investment of funds 
have already become largely a matter 
of administrative routine. Equitable 
allocation of expense as between the 
different funds has been taken care of 
by setting aside as an expense account 
one per cent of all contributions. This 
amount may be changed by vote of the 
boards of trustees as need requires. 
Arrangements have been made with 
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three different banks in Chicago under 
which the daily routine of receiving the 
funds that come in from the various 
pay rolls are handled, and by which 
there is a weekly purchase of securities 
in the amount which the size of the 
funds permit. 

An office has been opened in which 
the records of employment (including 
- short-time and overtime employment) 
accompanying contributions to the 
fund are bemg properly tabulated. It 
is expected that about January first the 
advisory committees dealing with rec- 
ords and with rules and regulations will 
make their reports to the boards of 
trustees, and that the boards will then 
determine all of the questions concern- 
ing short-time employment, unem- 
ployment, overtime employment, 
transfers, waiting periods, and other 
matters that have to be settled before 
the payment of benefits begins. The 
Board will also fix a date within the 
limit set by the agreement when bene- 
fits shall begin to accrue. 


p 
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The success of the joint unemploy- 
ment fund arrangement may depend 
in some measure upon the economic 
conditions that obtain in the industry. 
In large measure, however, it will 
depend upon the wisdom with which 
the trustees make their decisions and 
do their work. There can be no doubt 
that the agreement itself has been 
drawn with very great care, nor that 
careful thought has thus far been put 
into the questions of administrative 
detail as well as of the fundamental 
principles to be followed. If this care 
is continued, therefore as there seems 
to be every reason to think it will be, 
the unemployment experiment in the 
men’s clothing industry will at least 
result in valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of the whole subject. It 
is probable, moreover, that its direct 


_ benefits to the industry, both in mit- 


igating the burden of unemployment 
and in stimulating effort towards 


stabilizing employment, will be sub- 


stantial. 


Book Department 


Business CYCLES AND UNeEMPLOYMENT— 
Report and Recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of tke Presidents Conference on 
Unemployment, including an investigation 


made under the auspices of the National . 


Bureau of Economie Research, with a 
foreword by Herbert Hoover. Pp. 405. 
Price, $4.10. . New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1923. 


Business Cycles and Unemployment is 
one of the most important economic land- 
marks of recent years. Mr. Hoover in the 
foreword says: 


I am: confidect that it represents a definite 
advance in economic thought and offers sugges- 
tions that shoud make for progress. ; 
The report seeks to drive home the facts that the 
enlargement of judgment in individual business 
men as to the trend of business and consequent 
widened vision as to approaching dangers will 
greatly contribute to stability, and that the 
necessary information upon which such judg- 
ments can be based must be systematically 
recruited and distributed. The whole 
problem belongs to a vast category of issues 
which we must as a nation confront in the elimi- 
nation of waste if we are to maintain and increase 
our high standards of living. 


A. score of specialists deseribe the business 
cycle and varicus methods of diminishing 
dangerous peaks and consequent deep 
valleys of stagnation and unemployment. 
Among them are T. S, Adams, Leo Wolman, 
N. I. Stone, Ernest S. Bradford, Julius 
H. Parmelee, Wiliam A. Berridge, and 
others of equal competence. A committee 
of the President's Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, headed ky Owen D. Young, of the 
General Electric Company, and composed 
of persons whose judgment carries weight 
in their respective fields of industry, labor, 
and social science, makes practical recom- 
mendations arising out of the investi- 
gators’ reports. Directors of the Bureau 
of Economic Research, and of many varying 
shades of economic thought, read the man- 
uscript, made cohstructive suggestions, and 
unite in approving the fact-finding report, 
though by their charter estopped from 
making recommendations. Among them 
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are John R. Commons, Edwin F; Gay, 
Allyn A. Young, John P. Frey and: Mal- 
colm C. Rorty. Here and there the direc- 
tor has taken issue in a footnote with a. 
statement by an investigator in the fashion 
so spicily set by Wells’ Outline of History. 
Acknowledgment is made for assistance 
by many national organizations, including 
the Carnegie Corporation, American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies and Economic 
Association. The list of individuals giving ' 


’ specific assistance is impressive evidence of 


extraordinary team work. 

The recommendations of the committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment are a bold challenge to laissez faire, 
and to a continuance of our tremendous 
waste of men, morale and capital. The 
causes of depression are not acts of God and 
comparable with the famines and cata- 
clysms recorded since Biblical times, as 
proclaimed by a U. S. Senator during the 
last depression, but often man-made by the 
customary acts of business men and con- 
sumers who have not hitherto known 
better. ‘The methods of prevention offered 
cannot be intelligently summarized in a 
review. They concern the pooling of 
statistical information with the Govern- 
ment by business men, the control of credit 
expansion by banks, certain policies by the . 
Federal Reserve System, the expansion and 
contraction of public work and of certain 
semi-public and private construction in 
accordance with the phases of the business 
cycle, unemployment reserve funds, and 
the general practice by business executives 
of certain policies heretofore known only to 
a pioneer few. 

Thus the book is directed not only to 
economists but to business men, engineers, 
bankers, labor unions, and citizen organiza- 
tions which influence local and national 
governmental policies. It has already 
made its way into the curriculum of several 
universities. Wesley C. Mitchell, director 
of the study, has by able editing and ar- 
rangement welded the work of many into a 
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unified whole. Edward Eyre Hunt, Secre- 
tary of the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment, has by promoting and guiding 
the undertaking projected the usefulness 
of that conference into the future and 
differentiated it from the many govern- 
mental agencies which resolve their brief 
hour and vanish without trace. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover has given initiative and 
his great influence in order to unite scientific 
business practice with sound statesman- 
ship, and thus, stone by stone, to lay 
foundations of social security in the cement 
of economic progress. 
Orro T. MALLERY. 


ANDREWS, Bensamın R. Economics of ' 


the Household. Pp. vii and 623. Price, 
$3.25. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 


Economics of the Household may be recom- 
mended, not only to those who are void of 
knowledge on the subject, but to all 
thoughtful students of human welfare. 
Whether or not the volume be opened with 
expectation, it will be closed with profit, 
since it cannot fail to impress the mind of 
the reader at many points. Mr. Andrews 
accentuates the significance to the nation 
that lies in a recognition of the full economic 
meaning of the homes of its people. He 
presents the results of numerous surveys 
of living conditions, and his suggested 
budget adjustments for the establishment 
and maintenance of homes of the right type 
are very valuable. 

Of course, the fundamentals in the sup- 
port of a family are food, clothing and 
shelter; but the author makes plain that 
one’s duty in home-making is not by any 
means limited to these, nor, in addition, 
even to what the law requires of parents 
along lines of protection. His analysis 
of household economics includes other 
equally strong claims which demand ac- 
knowledgment, and which are expressed 
through ministrations to the mental, moral 
and social natures. One becomes con- 
vinced that if young people could be taught, 
during the high school and college periods, 
those definite principles upon which the 
home must be maintained if it is to fulfill 
its many-sided purposes, there would be 
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less unhappiness and fewer failures in the 
business partnership of home-making. 

It is obvious that sharing of work, di- 
vision of responsibility, coöperation in 
planning a budget, create a clear and normal 
atmosphere in the home which makes for 
the freedom and happiness of its occupants. 
Conscientious giving deserves and receives 
no small share of attention, and all through 
the book the value of efficient spending is 
emphasized, whether at the moment the 
writer is dealing with the subject of food, 
clothing, or recreation. The woman reader 
may well pause for reflection over the 
pages that insist upon intelligent expendi- 
ture of money, for it is she who disburses 
in considerable measure the contents of 
the pay envelope, and to her attention also 
those pages are commended that deal with 
the tyranny of fashion and the ethics of 
dress. Not only the money income, but 
the “social income,” reaching the home 
through indirect economic routes, is treated 
in interesting fashion as part of the natural 
scheme of family life. 

Mr. Andrews has sought and found a 
true point of vision for students of the sub- 
ject who, ‘if they follow his teaching, will 
be traveling on the right road. 

My only criticism of the book is that it 
is unnecessarily voluminous, and that its 
author is overscrupulous in mentioning 
every detail that seems to approach his 
subject, whether directly or indirectly. 

GERTRUDE B. BIDDLE. 


Erus, Don CARLOs, and THORNBOROUGH, 
Laura. Motion Pictures in Education. 
xvii + 284 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1928. 


An excellent review of Motion Pictures in 
Education is contained in the introduction 
written by Philander P. Claxton, former 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
now Provost of the University of Alabama. 
Dr. Claxton points out that the authors 
are well equipped through practical ex- 
perience for their task, and summarizes 
their work as follows: 


All the twelve chepters are interesting and 
valuable, and it is good to have brought to- 
gether in one book a discussion of the history 
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and principles of visual education, the story of 
the origin and growth of motion pictures and 
their use in education, a critical discussion of 
their value and of different methods of using 
them, directions for installing apparatus, the 
kinds of films now available and where and how 
they can be had. . 


The unfortunate lack of other studies in 
the same field makes it difficult to evaluate 
this work as a whole. There can be no 
doubt, however, that its many and some- 
what detailed facts will be of practical 
value to teachers who are willing to adopt 
new methods in the school. 

DonaLpD Younae. 


OFFICIAL Report or THE Tenta Na- 
TIONAL Foreign Trape CONVENTION. 
Issued by the Secretary, National Foreign 
Trade Council. Pp. xxiii and 440. 
New York, 1923. 


This volume is a stenotype report of the 
proceedings, the discussions, the speeches of 
the eight group sessions, and the. addresses 
of the general sessions of the Tenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
‘New. Orleans, Louisiana, on May 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1923. It gives also a list of the 
delegates present, the organizations and 
companies represented, and the personnel 
of the convention. Approximately 900 
delegates were in attendance representing 
almost every state in the union. 

The general theme of this Tenth Con- 
vention was “European Conditions as 
Relating to World Trade.” A summary of 
the opinions expressed would show that 
trade conditions have improved during the 
past year. Imports into the United States 
from practically all foreign countries were 
greater in 1922 than in 1921, thus increasing 
` the purchasing power of the countries 
which sold us these imports. Our increased 
exports reflected this enlarged buying 
power of foreigners. | 

In its “final declaration” the Convention 
approved the Transportation Act of 1920, 
and advocated private ownership of our 
merchant marine as soon as feasible. 


Every effort should be made to put these 
provisions (of the Act of 1920) into effect, and 
give to American owners the opportunity to 
show what American skill, experience and re- 
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sourcefulness can do in the operation of ships, 
what they have done in other lines of competition 
with foreign nations. l 


Three general sessions and eight group 
sessions were held during the Convention. 
The general sessions dealt with present 
economic conditions in Europe, with general 
foreign trade conditions in the world, and 
transportation problems. The group ses- 
sions were taken up with discussions of the 
following topics: 


1. Education for foreign trade 
2, Problems of the export manager 
8. Extending exports 
4, Trading with Latin-America 
5. Foreign credit 
6. Trading with the Far East 
7. Financing foreign trade 
` 8. Export advertising 


No one can pass a summary judgment on 
such a variety of opmions as are expressed 
in this volume. Two things, however, are 
clear from the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion: (1) American exporters have come to 
realize that foreign trade “is no longer a 
refuge to be thought of only in times of 
domestic storm”; and (2) that American 
colleges of commerce, as well as American 
business men, are beginning to attack 
foreign trade problems in practical fashion. 
The proceedings of this Convention show 
that the experience of business men and 
business schools during the past five or 
six years has borne fruit in a better under- 
standing of the problems involved in foreign 
trade, and a keener appreciation of the 
need and place of foreign trade in our eco- 
nomic life. 

. A careful reading of the volume, however, 
seems to indicate that in the mind of the 
majority, foreign trade still consists in 
selling American goods abroad. Fortu- 
nately several discussions remind business 
men that “imports pay for exports.” 
Harry T. Cotiras. 


Cowprick, Epwarp S. The Industrial 
History of the United States. Pp. 414. 
Price, $2.75. New York: Ronald Press. 


“The Industrial History of the United 
States” is a short and useful textbook in 
readable style. The author, an industrial 
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engineer and presumably experienced in the 
management of industrial relations on a 
large scale, brings to his task a keen zest for 
the subject and a happy lack of prejudices. 
Neither foreign “‘deviltry” nor 100 per cent 
Americanism are used to explain industrial 
movements. For instance, the idea of 
industrial freedom, not the inherent wick- 
edness of the British king, is found to be one 
of the causes of the War for Independence, 
“and in all later history one of the funda- 
mental concepts of the American nation.” 
Our Revolutionary forefathers are not para- 
gons of virsue but 


their mutual suspicion and lack of unity .were 
perverted manifestations of that individualism 
which rightly directed has been one of the strong- 
est elements in the building of American indus- 
try. Likewise we may trace an intimate con- 
nection between the ideas of political democracy, 
which were doth a cause and a result of the War 
for Indeperdence, and that democracy in in- 
dustry, which sometimes obscured, has never 
wholly disappeared from the nation’s business 
life. 


Our currency battles are described with 
clarity. ‘Tariff policies are reduced to a 
commendable simplicity in which the 
main currents are easily remembered. 
The analysis of the economic effects of 
slavery is done with fairness, a quality 
which marks the whole book. The busi- 
ness cycle is superficially described without 
any intimation that it may be controlled. 
The chapter on Labor Organization so 
successfully avoids all controversial sub- 
jects as to be of little value. The student 
will not find whether labor organizations 
have or have not improved the workers’ 
condition, or to what degree the various 
types have been or are useful or detrimen- 
tal to workers, or to general economic 
welfare. Although the author describes 
the aims of the Knights of Labor, “then 
looked upon as dangerously radical, but 
now commonplace and many of them long 
since achieved,” there is nothing to in- 
terpret the reasons behind the struggle for 
the so-called ‘‘closed shop” or to contrast 
the social effects of the twelve-hour day 
in the open shop steel industry with the 
hours and working conditions of unionized 
industry. War and post-war events are 
narrated without constructive analysis and 
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with several popular fallacies attached—for 
instance, the “‘buyers’ strike” of 1920-1921. 
The author has conscientiously clung to 
narrative history and sponsors no industrial 
policies. 

Orro T. MALLERY. 


Munro, Wirum Bennett, Pr.D., LL.B. 
Municipal Government and Administra- 
tion. 2v. Pp. 976. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 


In recent months many of our celebrities 
have been induced to imagine themselves 
banished from the haunts of men, and then . 
to prepare lists of ten or more volumes 
which they should like to take with them 
to their retreats. Ifa student of municipal 
government were told that he was about 
to be transported to some far corner of the 
earth, and that he must limit his library to 
a scant two volumes, he would do well to 
name as his first choice the first volume of 
Professor Munro’s “Municipal Govern- 
ment and Administration,” making volume 
two his second selection. For this carefully 
constructed and admirably written work 
is without doubt the best general treatise in 
the field of city government. 

Volume one, which is labelled “‘Govern- 
ment,” is substantially a revision and ex- 
pansion of the author’s “Government of 
American Cities,” with a few pages drawn 
in large part from his text on European 
municipal government. Some phases, how- 
ever, such as the party system and popular 
control of city government, are treated in 
much greater detail. The historical sketch 
comprising the early chapters is exception- 
ally well done. 

But the real contribution is found in 
volume two, which is devoted to the or- 
ganization and work of the city’s adminis- 
trative departments. Such matters as 
city planning, water supply, public sanita- 
tion, fire and police protection, lighting, 
housing, transportation and the like are 
described in detail, and some general 
suggestions are made for improvement. 
There is a wealth of references for students 
wishing to carry further their investiga- 
tions. 

In his new text Professor Munro is, as 
always, lucid. His thoughts are for the 
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most part presented so clearly and concisely 
as to be readily grasped by the reader 
without undue mental exertion—a factor 
to be considered in a textbook intended for 
undergraduate consumption. He is some- 
times guilty of ambiguity, however, as on 
page 168 of the first volume, where he lists 
the bill of rights of the Federal Constitution 
among the limitations upon state author- 
ity. 

In one respect, at least, Munro’s new 
work is far superior to any of his earlier 
books. It is not only lucid; it is readable. 
Instead of a cut-and-dried statement of 
facts, one finds an intensely interesting 
narrative of men and events. Pointed 
illustrations there are in abundance, and 
epigrams are not lacking. The author 
frequently makes far“reaching generaliza- 
tions from what seem to be rather slender 
foundations of fact, but generalizations may 
well be pardoned in a work having for its 
scope the entire field of municipal govern- 
ment. The affairs of our cities cannot be 
treated in detail within the narrow com- 
pas of nine hundred pages. 


Austin F. MACDONALD. 


Wiiuiams, Rors. The League of Nations 
Today. Its Growth, Record and Relation 
to British Foreign Policy. Pp. 223. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1928. 


Levermore, Cuartes H. Third Year 
Book of the League of Nations. Pp. 434. 
Price, $1.50. - The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
1923. 


Mr. Williams has written a volume a 
little of which is directed to the English 
public only, but is for the most part a 
valuable survey of the League for all read- 
ers. He has given us what we need—a 
book which neither lauds the League to the 
skies nor indulges in harsh criticism. 

The League is not a super-state; neither 
is it moribund nor futile. It is a number of 
nations—fifty-three at the present writing 
—who have agreed to apply a system of 
coöperation. It is not even an institution. 
Nothing has happened except that most of 
the nations of the world have been able to 
sign the Covenant of the League, and thus 
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have become a part of a “system of inter- 
national coöperation and. peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes.” It must operate in a 
world of conflicting interests, and was 
organized at a time when the need was 
urgent but conditions trying. There have 
been occasions when the discouragement 
was great, but remarkable progress has been 
made. Needless to say, the Covenant. 
has been shown to have defects, but modi- 
fications by imterpretation and otherwise 
are constantly being made in order to 
adapt the system to the problems to be 
solved. 


There are five sections of Mr. Willams’ 
book. The first tells why the League is 
necessary and what it is (as well as several 
things it is not). The others tell in turn 
how the League is organized, what it has 
done, the position today and how to use 
the League. Weaknesses and mistakes are 
not glossed over, but are clearly pointed 
out. The treatment is strongly sympa- 
thetic with the League, but the author has 
succeeded in maintaining poise, and the 
recital is judicial in tone. It is by far the 
best volume on the subject that has yet: 
appeared. If as widely read as it should 
be in the United States, it ought to dissi- 
pate many of the prevalent misconceptions 
of the League and its activities. . 


Dr. Levermore is performing a highly 
commendable work in the annual compila- 
tion of a Year Book of the League. The 
third one has now appeared, and is a valu- 
able compendium of fact. Those who have 
fancied the League dead, if not buried, 
would be amazed at the extent and di- 
versity of its work as shown in this volume. 
Its significance is emphasized in two ways. 
One is the large amount and variety of 
work it performs; the other is the way in 
which its activities are intertwined with 
political and economic issues in all parts of 
the world. 


The result is to make the volume some- 
what of a handbook on international 
affairs. In its preparation the author at 
times introduces topics whose connection 
with League activities is not immediate, 
but in every case the material is important 
and presented in a convenient form. 


Ernest Minor PATTERSON, 
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Epwarp AtsworrH Ross. The Social 
Revolution in Mexico. Pp. 176. Price, 
$1.75. Century Company. 


Dr. Ross has given to the American 
public a most readable account of the great 
social changes that have taken place in 
Mexico sinze the Madero revolution in 
1910. In spite of his relatively short stay 
in Mexico, he has viewed the situation with 
the trained eye of the sociologist and has 
analyzed with unusual skill and sympa- 
thetic understanding the changes that have 
taken place during the last few years in 
Mexico and that are still in process of 
accomplishment. This book is indispens- 
able to anyone who desires to understand 
the present Mexican situation and it is 
certain that, if the spirit that animated 
Dr. Ross in writing this book were to be- 
come more general throughout the United 
States, many of the questions now pending 
between the two countries would be well on 
the way toward solution. 


ACTIVIDADES DE LA LIGA DE LAS NACIONES. 
Por Cosme de la Torriente, President de la 
Delegación de Cuba y de la Tercera Co- 
misión dz la Tercera Asamblea. Prologo 
de Antonio S. de Bustamente, Juez del 
Tribunal Permanente de Justicia Inter- 
nacional. Habana, Imp. de Rambla, 
Bouza y Ca., 1923 (xviii, 491 p. 
paper covers. 27 cms. Price, $2.00). 


The distinguished author of this book, 
one of the leading jurists of Cuba and now 
President of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, has performed a great service to 
the League in setting forth so compre- 
hensively the manifold activities of the 
League. Of all the works that have ap- 


peared relating to this subject this is by far 
the most complete and the most illuminat- 
ing in its analysis of the political as well as 
the technical activities of the League. 

As chairman of the Cuban delegation to 
the Second, Third and Fourth Assemblies 
of the League, and as presiding officer of 
the Fourth Assembly, Dr. de la Torriente 
has had exceptional opportunity to study 
the situation at close range. The work is 
one that will be indispensable to every 
student of international organization. 


MARSHALL, ALFRED. Money, Credit and 
Commerce. Pp. 869. London: Mac- 
millan and Company, 1928. 


All economists unite in welcoming a 
volume by Professor Marshall. When he 
published his Principles of Economics in 
1890 neither he nor his readers anticipated 
a delay of nearly thirty years before the 
appearance of Industry and Trade which 
dealt especially with industrial technique 
and business organization. 

At that time he promised a third volume, 
which has now appeared, with the title 
Money, Credit and Commerce. The volume 
is divided into four parts or books: (1) 
money; (2) business credit; (3) international 
trade; and (4) fluctuations of industry, 
trade and credit. Professor Marshall has 
followed his well-known practice of col- 
lecting much of his best work in appendices, 
thus leaving the maim development of his 
treatment unbroken by the digressions 
that would otherwise be introduced. 

E. M. P. 


Benson, REAR Apmiran Wieuram S. The 
Merchant Marine. Pp. 183. Price, $1.75. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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874225 | 30.5778 | .001070 985 970225 | 31.3847 | .001015 
876096 | 30.5941 | .001068 986 972196 | 31.4006 | .001014 
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891136 | 30.7246 | .001059 994 988036 | - 31.5278 | -.001006 
893025 | 30.7409 | .001058 995 990025 | 31.5436 | .001005 
894916 | 30.7571 | .001057 996 992016 | 31.5595 |` .001004- 
896809 | 30.7734 | .001056 997 994009 | 31.5753 |, .001003 
898704 | 30.7896 | .001055 998 996004 | 31.5911 | .001002 
' 900601 | 30.8058 | .001054 999 998001 | 381.6070 | .001001 
902500 | 30.8221 | .001053 1000 31.6228 | .001000 
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relation of, to stocks and bonds, 616- 
620 

Eberle & Riggleman Economic Service, 
368n., 4577. 

Econometric Institute, 380-383 

Economic and statistical services, 42-46, 
379-396 

Economic Measures, 380 

Editing returns, 50-52 

Editor and Publisher, Inc., 523n. 

Electric and electronic tabulating equip- 
ment, 678-682 

Ely, Richard T., 553n., 5557. 

Emmet, Boris, 409n. 

Employment, indexes of, 272 

Engel’s law, 464n. 

Engineering News-Record index of con- 
struction costs, 271 
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Enumerators, 27-30 
schedules for, 666-671 
Erratic movements, 281-282, 285, 337- 
343 
Error (see Probahle error; Standard error) 
Errors, causes of, 19 
in public opinion polls, 213, 215-216, 
218 
Estimation and indirect sources, 47-48 
Exchanges as sources of data, 39-40 
Executive control, statistical, 642-661 
accounts, 646-647 
centralization, 654-655 
comptrollers’ reports to chief execu- 
tive, 647-648 
external statistics, 651-652 
internal organization, 643-645 
relation of chief executive to, 645- 
646 
management ratios, 650-651 
operating departments, reports of, 
648-649 
organization, 652-654 
planned operations and performance, 
649-650 
routing data for reports, 655-657 
standards and results, 650-651 
statistical department of, 657-660 
Expenses, budget of, 420-421 
Extremes, mean of, 161 
EZ Sort system, 58 
Ezekiel, Mordecai, 2427. 


F 


Factory location, 475 

Fairchild Publications, textile and house 
“furnishings index, 271 

Farm land, speculation in, 560-561 

Favorable facts, emphasis on, 34-35 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
637 

Federal Reserve bank, 634-636 

Federal Reserve Board, indexes, 272, 
382-383 

Federal Reserve Bulletin, 37, 117-118, 
272n., 638n., 639-640 

Federal Reserve System, 37, 639-641 

Finance, sources of statistics, 37—46 

Financial budget, 422-423 
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“Financial Handbook,” 630n., 6377. 
Financial statements (see Statements, 
financial) 
Fisher, Arne, 1897. 
Fisher’s “ideal” index number, 261-262 
Florida land boom, 562-563 
Ford, Henry, 276-277n. 
Ford Motor Company, 276 
Forecasting, 3-5, 285-286, 359-404 
and banking, 627 
basic indexes or barometers in, 373-374 
in budgeting, 405, 412-414 
and business cycles, 343-346 
common interest, 377 
cross-section analysis, 372 
economic services for, 379-396, 399-400 
financial and trade magazines for, 397 
General Motors Divisional Index, 400- 
402 
historical analysis, 371-372 
for individual concerns, 377 
local, regional, and national, 365-371, 
397-398 
mathematical projection, 361-362, 374- 
376 
methods of, 360-364, 371-373 
object of, 359-360, 364-365 
of office-building conditions, 366-371, 
552 
real estate demand, 552-554 
sales, 412-414, 5384-539 
separate analysis of industries, neces- 
sity for, 399 l 
speculation, business, and money rela- 
tionships, 377-379 
statistical analysis in, 360-364 
checking list, 363 
stock market as barometer in, 376-377 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau 
of, 36-37, 39, 722n. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, 37 
Forms, for primary data, 26-33 
printed, for charts, 78 
for secondary data, 33-34 
Fortune poll, 213 
Fraction defective in quality control 
charts, 435-439 
Free-hand curves in basic trends, 297- 
298, 312-314 
Frequency, normal, law of, 192-194 


INDEX 


Frequency bar charts, 1327., 133 
Frequency curve, 136, 1388-141 
cumulative, 143-145, 148 
in determination of averages, 170-172 
with skewness, 185 
Frequency distribution, 129-148 
class intervals, 134-138 
comparison of percentage, 146-148 
cumulative, 143-145, 148 
non-continuous and continuous series, 
131-134 
types of, 141 
Frequency polygon, 133, 138 
Friden calculator, 686-687 


G 


Gains and losses on har chart, 88 
Gallup poll, 213, 215 
Gantt chart, 482-486, 489 
Gantt task and bonus plan, 508 
Gardiner, J. H., 5457. 
Gauss-Laplace curve, 188 
General Motors Corporation, 277-278 
divisional index of, 400-402 
purchasing-power index of, 466—471 
General-purpose tables, 65 
Geographical distributions, 149~152 
densities, 151-152 
numbers or sizes, 150-151 
Geometric average or mean, 157, 167-170 
of relatives index number, 258-262 
Geometric forms in charts, 82 
Geometric progression, 111n. 
in basic trend, 291, 304 
Gilbreth, Frank B., 499n. 
Gilbreth, L. M., 499n., 500n. 
Goldenweiser, E. A., 637n. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
276, 604 
Government bonds, 591-592 
Government Printing Office, 37 
Government publications, 36-39 
list of, 736-737 
Grant, Eugene L., 426n., 427n. 
“raphic methods, 76-127 
in correlation, 228-230, 2338-237 
‘nportance of, 76-77 
‘nmary of rules, 123-126 
: also Charts; Drawing, statistical) 
`r Electric Company, 544-545 
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H 


Hagstrom’s Loose Leaf Market Atlas of 
the United States, 5237. 

Halsey premium plan, 506-507 

Hand tabulation, 52-55, 58 

“Handbook of Commercial, Financial, 
and Information Services.” Special 
Libraries Association, 44 

Haney, Lewis H., 373n. 

Hardy, Charles O., 3737. 

Harmonic average, 157 

Harvard University Bureau of Business 
Research, 421n. 

Harvard University economic studies, 
377-378 

Haskell, Allan C., 3097., 311n. 

Hay, William Wren, 307n. 

Hazen, Allen, 3077. 

Historical curves, correlation of, 232-233 

Historical distributions, 153-154 

Horizontal-bar charts, 84-91 

Horizontal scale on time charts, 99-100 

Housing, Federal Census of, 575, 577 


I 


Independent variable, 96n. 
Index, seasonal, 283-284 
Index Number Institute, 380-383 
Index numbers, 246-274 
calculation. of, 250-251 
Carli’s, 246 
Fisher’s ‘‘ideal,’’ 261-262 
misapplication of, 269 
publications, 270-273 
purpose of, 246-248 
selection and construction of, 249-250 
unweighted aggregative, 251-253 
unweighted arithmetic mean of rela- 
tives, 256-258 
unweighted geometric mean of rela~ 
tives, 258-260 
unweighted median of relatives, 256- 
258 
use of, in business, 248-249 
weighted aggregative, 253-254 
weighted arithmetic mean of relatives, 
259-261 
weighted geometric mean of relatives, 
260-262 
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Index numbers, weights, 262-269 
base period for, 265-266 
general problem of, 266-269 
monetary value, 264-265 
Indexes, of business cycles and building 
cycles, 333, 347-358, 745-749 
publications of, 270-273 
of security prices, 599-601 
Indirect sources of data, 46-48 
Industrial Arts Index, 737 
“Industrial Marketing,” Crain’s, 42 
Industrial production, curve of, 373-374 
Industrial production index, Federal 
Reserve Board, 272 
Institutions for economic research, 42—46, 
379-396 
Internal organization in business, 643- 
646 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, tabulating machines, 55- 
56, 678-680, 682 
International Harvester Company, 8 
International Statistical Bureau, 394 
Investigations (see Surveys) 
Investment, in banking, 638 
opportunities in, 586-587 
and speculation, 588-589 
Investment analysis, 586-623 
and banking, 629 
bonds, 589-595 
computation. of yields, 620-621 
and earnings, 616-620 
sources of data, 596-597 
capital structure and ownership, 605- 
606 | 
diversification, 621-622 
earnings, 610-620 
financial statements, 606-610 
growth of enterprise, 606 
location of industry, 603 
long-time or cyclical swings, 597-599 
management checkup, 608-604 
markets, 604-605 
nature of industry, 602—603 
real estate and mortgages, 595-596 
safety of principal and income, 621 
securities, active listed, 596 
investigation of, 601-622 
price indexes, 599-601 
statistics in, 9, 587 
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Investment analysis, stocks, 589-590, 
593-595 
and earnings, 616-620 
sources of data, 596-597 
Iowa land boom, 560, 562 
Irregular residuals in business cycles, 
346-347 


J 


Jerome, Harry, 194. 
Job standardization, 491-492 
Journal of Marketing, 207n., 208n., 736- 
737 
Judgment sampling, 207-208 
cross-section analysis, 213-217 _ 


K 


Karsten, Karl G., 310n., 311n. 
Kendall, M. G., 141n., 192n. 
Keysort system, 58, 682-684 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, 276 
Kuznets, Simon S., 306n. 


L 


Labor statistics, 474-514 
absenteeism, 512 
accidents, 512-513 
and banking, 627 
budget, 418 
job standardization, 491-492 
operation study and rate setting, 490- 
492 
time and motion study, 491-503 
turnover, 511-512 
wage-payment plans, 504-511 
wage rates, 503-504 
and cost of living, 513 
working standards, 490 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of, 250-251in., Z 
265n. 
index numbers, 270 
Lag, graphie determination of, 233-22" 
242-243 j 
Land, speculation in, 557-558, 560-5 
utilization of, 555 
(See also Occupancy surveys) 
Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis 


f 








INDEX 


Large numbers, principle of, 203 
Lazarus, Arthur, 5397. 
Least squares, method of, 302-304, 349- 
353° 
Lettering, 77-78, 698-702 
free-hand single-stroke, 700-702 
instruments for, 698-700 
typewriter and Vari-Typer, 702 
Line of best fit, 228-229, 302 
Link-relative method, 325-327, 350, 355 
Literary Digest poll, 213, 218 
Logarithmic curves, 107-120 
comparison of, 118-120 
scales for, 110—114 
slopes of, 114, 116 
Logarithmic straight line, 305 
Logarithms, computation of, 753-756 
table of, 757~775 
use of, 751-756 
Logistic curve, 283 
London, England, vacancy surveys, 564 
Long-time swings in investments, 597- 
599 
Los Angeles, forecast of office-building 
conditions in, 366-371, 552 
population estimate, 452-459, 553-554 
real estate boom, 563-564 
Losses and gains on bar chart, 88 
Lots (see Real estate analysis) 


M 


McBee Company, sorting equipment of, 
682-683 
McGrath, Kenneth, 419n. 
Machine burden records, 486-489 
Machine tabulation, 52-64, 678-684 
occupancy survey example, 55~58 
sales record example, 58-64 
Magazines, financial and trade, 39-42, 
397 
Management, statistics in, 642-661 
(See also Executive control, statistical) 
Management ratios, 650-651 
Manufacturing, budget of expenses, 418- 
419 
quality control in, 431-433 
statistics in, 5-6 
Maps of geographical distribution, 149- 
152 
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Marchant calculator, 686-687 
Marion, Guy E., 459n. 
Market areas, 522-524 
‘Market Data Handbook,” 523n. 
Market penetration ratio, 520-521 
Market potentials, 519-522 
Market Research Sources, 36n., 39, 44, 46, 
736 
Market trends, 539 
Marketing, quality control in, 442—443 
Marketing analysis, 515-550 
advertising tests, 529-532 
and banking, 628 
business cycles, 540-543 
competition, 518-519 
consumer’s viewpoint, 526-527 
county data, 525-526, 5387-539 
demand indexes, 517-518 
fitting product to market, 527-528 
preliminary study, 516 
prices, 545 
questionnaires, 528, 531, 535 
random movements, 543 
retail trade districts, 524 
sales forecasting, 412-414, 534-539 
sales management statistics, 532-5834 
sales quotas, 519-522 
seasonal variation, 589—540 
selection of prospects, 547—549 
statistics in, 7, 527-534 
store location, 546-547 
supply and demand measurement, 516- 
518 
transportation, 545-546 
Master working table, 54 
Materials, budget of, 417-418 
control of, 481-482 
Mathematical measurement of correla- 
tion, 237-248 
Mathematical methods in forecasting, 
361-362, 374-376 
Mean (see Averages) 
Measurements, accuracy of, 19 
Mechanical aids, 677-690 
adding and calculating machines, 684- 
689 
counting devices, 677-678 
slide rule, 688-690 
sorting and tabulating machines, 678~ 
684 
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Median, 156, 168-167, 194-195 
in class interval, 164-166 
determination of, from frequency 
curve, 170-172 
of relatives index number, 258 
Merrick, D. V., 495n., 501n., 5032. 
Mills, Frederick C., 188n., 241n., 251n., 
311n., 387n. 
Mineral production, index of, 373-374 
Minerals Yearbook, 45-46, 736 
Mining booms, 562-563 
' Mode or modal average, 156, 161-168, 
194 
determination of, from frequency 
curve, 170-171 
interpolating for, 1627. 
Moivre, Abraham de, 188 
Monetary value weights in index num- 
bers, 263-269 
Money index in forecasting, 377-379 
Monroe calculator, 686-687 
Monthly data, chart of, 99 
Monthly Labor Review, 37, 513 
Monthly totals and averages, 320-321 
Monthly trend ordinates, 303-304 
Months, varying length of, 288, 318-319 
Moody’s Investors Service, 42, 394-395, 
596 
Morehouse, Edward W., 5583n., 555n. 
Mortgages, investments in, 595-596 
Motion study (see Time and motion 
study) 
Moving averages, in basic trends, 298- 
300 
in seasonal variation, 323-325, 329 
MultiSort, 682-684 
Municipal bonds, 592 


N 


National adding machine, 684-685 

National Associations of the United States, 
736 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 
43 

National City Bank of New York, 396, 
635 . 

National Cordage Company, 275 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
cost-of-living index, 271-272 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, 5237. 

New York Times, 273 

Newspapers as sources, 42 

Non-continuous and continuous series, 
131-134 

Non-cumulative curve, 102 

Non-cumulative series, 121-122 

Normal, in business cycles, 338-341 

meaning of, 284 

Normal curve, 187-189, 194-196 

Normal frequency, law of, 192-194 

Numbers, large and small, 203-204 


O 


Occupancy surveys, 564-578 

areas included in, 567 

buildings under construction, 571-572 

costs, 565-566 

data, 573-578 

doubling up, 572 

field schedule form, 27-29, 575, 670 

organization and planning of, 565 

tabulation of, 55-58, 575 

terms defined, 568, 572-573 

types of structures, 568-571 

vacant and occupied units, 571 
Office-building conditions, forecast of, 

366-371, 552 

Office buildings, appraisal of, 581-582 
Office of Education, 732n. 
Office work, quality control in, 442-443 
Ogive, 143 
Oil booms, 562 
“*Open-to-buy” allotments, 420 
Operating department records, 648-649 
Operation study, 490—492 ~ 

(See also Time and motion study) 
Ordinates, axis of, 96n. 
Organization, and planning, 14-24 

in statistical control, 643-645 

relation of chief executive to, 645- 
646 


P 
Packard Motor Car Company, 615 


Panic of 1837, 560 
Pascal’s arithmetical triangle, 190 
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Patton, A. C., 242n. 
Pearl, Raymond, 3067. 
Pearson, Frank A., 564n. 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation, 238- 
240 
Pens, lettering, 598-699 
ruling, 695 
Percentage, comparison of, in frequency 
distribution, 146-148 
of variation, 180-181 
Percentage relatives, 98, 118-120 
in index numbers, 254—256 
Percentiles, 170-172 
Perfection Stove Company, 537-539 
Periodicals, financial and trade, 39-42, 
397 
Persons, Warren M., 240n., 3067. 
Pictorial forms in charts, 82-83 
Pie charts, 91-93 
Pig iron production, index of, 348-357 
Pinkerton, Paul W., 4177. 
Planning and organization, 14-24 
(See also Executive control, statistical) 
Plant requirements, budget of, 421-422 
Poisson exponential function, 204n. 
Polls, public-opinion, 213, 215-216, 218 
Poor’s Manual, 596 
Pope Manufacturing Company, 275-276 
Population, classes and types of, 448- 
449 
data on, sources of, 449-450 
uses of, 445-448 
density of, 446 
estimates of, 450-463 
from building-permit data, 455-459 
from city directory, 459-460 
from house count, 462 
from projection of growth rate, 451 
from school data, 460-461 
semiannual, quarterly, and monthly, 
462—463 
from telephone, gas, and electric 
services, 461-462 
from water services, 451-455 
non-permanent, 448—449, 463 
and purchasing power, 445-473 
in statistics, 25 
Prescott, Ray B., 376n. 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, 5437. 
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Prices, changes in time series, 235 
index numbers of, 246-248 
indexes of, 270-273 
in marketing analysis, 543-545 
in real estate, 578 
Primary data (see Data, primary) 
Printers’ Ink, advertising index of, 272 
Probability, 187—190 
Probability paper, 307-310 
Probability table of sample size, 211 
Probable error, 195-201 
in correlation, 239-241 
formulas for, 199-200 
and standard deviation, 198 
‘and standard error, 200-201 
Procter & Gamble Company, 512 
Production statisties, 474-514 
and banking, 627 
budget, 416-419 
control, 475-476 
dispatching, 487—490 
Gantt chart, 482-486 
and labor statistics, 490-514 
machine burden records, 486-489 
material control, 481-482 
purchasing and stock records, 478~481 
routing, 482 
schedule, 476-478 
Progression, arithmetic and geometric, 
liin. 
Protractor, use of, 694 
Publications, government, 38 
of trade associations, 39—42, 397 
Punching of code cards, 61-62, 678-684 
Purchases, budget of, 419-420 
Purchasing power, and banking, 627 
General Motors index of, 466-471 
local, estimates of, 471~472 
measurement and use of data on, 465- 
466 
and population, 445-473 
Purchasing records, 478~481 


Q 


Quality control, 425-444 
in coordination problems, 443 
limits of, 434-435 
in manufacturing, 431-433 
in marketing and office work, 442-443 
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Quality control, problem of, 426-427 
procedure for, 432-483, 443-444 
sampling and variation in, 428-429 
statistical techniques, 427-428 
symbols and terms, 432n. 
working standards, 490 

Quality-control chart, 429-431, 483-442 
construction of, 485-440 

Quartile deviation, 174, 176 

Quartiles, 170-172 

Questionnaires, 30-33 
forms for, 665-676 
in marketing analysis, 528, 531, 535 
wording of, 217-218 


R 


Railroad finance, 275 
Random movements, in marketing, 543 
in real estate, 562-563 
Random sampling, 206-207, 211-212 
Range, of dispersion, 174-176 
in quality-control charts, 435-4389 
Rate setting in operation study, 490-491 
Rates of change in time charts, 107-110, 
114-117 
Ratios, in bank statements, 632-633 
in financial statements, 608-610 
management, 650-651 
Ratios-to-moving-average method, 323- 
325 
Ratios-to-trend method, 321-323 
Reading Railroad, 275 
Real estate, investments in, 595-596 
Real estate analysis, 551-584. 
appraisal or valuation, 578-584 
data requirements, 582-584 
illustration of procedure, 581-582 
methods, 579-581 
and banking, 628-629 
cycles, 559-564 
demand forecasting, 552-554 
expansion, 554-555 
land utilization, 555 
lots as investments, 555-556, 558-559 
occupancy surveys, 564-578 
random movements, 562-563 
rents and prices, 578 
speculation, 557—558 
supply and demand, 551-554 
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Real estate analysis, trends, 558-559 
vacancy and occupancy statistics, 564- 
578 
Real Estate Analyst Service, 395-396, 398, 
560 
Reasonableness of conclusions, 19-20, 218 
Reciprocals, 157n. 
table of, 777-787 
Reference books, 44-46 
References, list of, 789-801 
Regression line, 2287n., 235-2367. 
Regularity, statistical, 202-203 
Relatives, percentage (see Percentage 
relatives) 
Remington Rand, Ine., adding machine, 
684-685 
tabulating machines, 55-56, 678-679, 
681-682 
Rents, 578 
Reports, statistical, parts of, 740-742 
preparation of, 739-743 
Representativeness of data, 18-19, 34 
in sampling, 205-207 
Research institutions, 42—46, 379-396 
Retail trade districts, 524 
Returns, care of, 33 
editing of, 50-52 
Review of Economic Statistics, 332n. 
Review of Econemics and Statistics, 377 
Rhyolite, Nevada, 562-563 
Riggleman, John C., 78n., 83n., 1137. 
Root-mean-square deviation, 178 
Roper, Elmo, 214n., 217n. 
Roper poll, 213, 215 
Rorty, Malcolm C., 2-4, 76n., 2833n., 


243n., Ilin., 364, 643n., 647n., 
655n., 661n. 
Ruling pens, 695 
S 


S-curve, 143, 283 

in basic trend, 291, 306-312 
Sales, budgeting of, 408-416 

estimates of, 534-536 

forecasting of, 412-414, 534-539 
Sales Management Reference Number, 46 
Sales management statistics, 532-534 
Sales potentials, 521-522 
Sales quotas, 519-522 
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Sales record example of tabulation, 58-64 
Sales territories, 619-520, 522~525 
Salesmen’s territories, 446-447 
Sampling, 18, 25-26 
applied; ‘202-219 
in business forecasting, 361 
judgment or directed, 207-208 
cross-section analysis of, 213-217 
principles of, 202-204 
probable error in, 195-201 Y 
in public-opinion polls, 218, 215-216, 
218 
in quality control, 428-429 
questions in, 217-218 
random, 206-207, 211-212 
reasonableness in, 218 
representativeness in, 205-207 
size and adequacy in, 209-213 
probability table of, 211 
stability test of, 209-210 
stratification in, 208-209 
San Diego, real estate in, 563-564 
Scales, arithmetic and logarithmic, 110- 
114 
in bar charts, 84-88 
horizontal, on time charts, 99-100 
statisticians’, 693 
vertical, on time charts, 96-98 
Scatter diagrams, 221-222, 228-230, 234— 
236 
Schedules, forms for, 665-676 
for primary data, 26-33 
for secondary data, 33-34 
School data as basis of population esti- 
mate, 460-461 
Seasonal variation, 281-284, 316-331 
and basic trend, 343-344 
in business index, 350, 354-356 
changing, 327-328 
elimination of effects of, 328-329, 340, 
354, 356 
indexes of, 283-284, 328-331 
in marketing analysis, 539-540 
measurement of, 318-319 
annual increment, 321 
link-relative method, 325-327 
monthly totals and averages, 320- 
321 
ratios-to-moving-average method, 
323—325 
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Seasonal variation, measurement of, 
ratios-to-trend method, 321-323 
nature of, 316-318 
Secondary data (see Data, secondary) 
Securities, active listed, 596 
investigation of, 601-622 
(See also Investment analysis) 
price indexes of, 599-601 
Semi-averages in basic trends, 300-302 
Semi-inter-quartile range, 194 


Semilogarithmic charts, 110n., 113, 282 v 


Services, economic and statistical, 42-46, 
379-396 
Shading, in charts, 101 
on maps, 152n. 
Shaw, A. W., 475n. 
Sherman, Harvey, 431n. 
Shewhart, Walter A., 4267. 
Silk industry, 277 
Size, comparison of, 97—98 
in charts, 81-82, 93-94 
in time charts, 96, 104~106, 109, 115 
statistical distribution by, 128-129, 
148-149 
Skewness, 184-185 
Slide rule, 688-690 
Small numbers, principle of, 203-204. 
Smoothed curves, 101-104, 136, 138-140 
Somers, O. H., 427n., 429n. 
Sorting, mechanical equipment for, 55, 
57-58, 678-684 
of sales record data, 62-64 
Sources of data (see Data, sources of) 
Special Libraries Association, 44 
Special-purpose tables, 65 
Speculation, and investment, 588—589 
in land, 557-558, 560-563 
Speculation index in forecasting, 377-379 
Squares, square roots, and reciprocals, 
table of, 777-787 
Stability test of sampling, 209-210 
Standard deviation (see Deviation, stand- 
ard) 
Standard error, 179n., 200-201 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation, 42, 388- 
392, 596-597, 612 
Base Book, 46 
indexes of, 273, 600-601 
Trade and Securities Service, 389-392 
State bonds, 592 
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State governments as sources, 37, 39 
Statements, in banking, 631-634 
call, 634 
ratios in, 632-633 
financial, analysis of, 606-610 
100 per cent or common-basis, 607- 
608 
ratios in, 608-610 
Statesman’s Yearbook, 26, 44 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 44, 
736 
Statistical control (see Executive control, 
statistical) 
Statistical distributions (see Distribu- 
tions, statistical) 
Statistical drawing and lettering (see 
Drawing; Lettering) 
Statistical methods, in budgeting, 423- 
424 
in forecasting, 360-364 
purpose of, 1-2 
simple, 11-12 
value of, 10-12 
Statistical planning and organization, 14— 
24 
Statistical quality control (see Quality 
control) 
Statistical regularity, principle of, 202- 
203 
Statistical reports, preparation of, 739- 
743 
Statistical service organizations, 42-45 
Statistical units, 16-17 
Statistics, in banking, 7-9, 624-641 
in business, 1-13, 278-279 
in investment, 9, 586-587 
in manufacturing, 5-6 
in marketing analysis, 7, 527—5834 
mechanical aids in, 677-690 
practical application of, 2, 5, 9-10 
sources of (see Data, sources of) 
value of, 2-4, 9-11, 278-279 
Step curves, 101-104 
Stephan, Frederick F., 206n., 214n. 
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